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SnrcE^  last  I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  Anthony,  Christmas  has  come  and  gone. 
Gone  is  the  giory  of  plumb-pudding  and  mince-pies — ^the  misletoe  and  the  wassail 
bow] — the  holly  and  the  ivy.  Bat  the  fond  hearts  that  this  holy  season  has 
broDght  togetlier  part  not  thus  soon  again.  Ah,  not  they  have  not  for  this  left 
their  distant  homes,  disentangled  themselves  from  their  world-born  cares,  and 
ocMne  dostering  once  more  around  the  hallowed  hearths  of  childhood,  that  they 
may  msh  back  into  the  bustle  and  coil  of  life,  and  seal  up  again  the  sweet  springs 
of  afiection  that  welled  forth  from  their  hearts,  touched  by  the  wand  of  Love,  as 
the  livinff  streams  gashed  from  the  rock  at  Meribah,  beneath  the  rod  of  the  law- 
cirerof  IsraeL  In  the  remote  regions  of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  primitive 
ho^HtaXity  is,  thank  Heaven,  too  potent  for  such  a  rapid  disruption  of  the  social 
anion ;  and  the  friends  who  assemble  at  Christmas  are  sure  to  see  the  waning 
year  to  an  end  in  each  other's  company,  and  let  the  new  year  dawn  .upon  and 
sanctify  their  friendship.  Well,  then,  you  may  be  sure  Uncle  Saul's  mansion  is 
thronged :  every  chamber  has  its  inhabitant,  as  every  cell  in  a  hive  has  its  parti- 
colar  bee.  Eacn  one,  during  the  day,  does  as  he  likes,  or,  if  he  likes,  docs  nothing 
at  all.  There  is  a  greyhound  for  the  hills,  if  you  love  coursing;  or  a  rod  for 
the  streams,  if  jou  are  an  angler  or  a  day-dreamer.  Old  Jonathan  Freke  will 
join  yon  in  a  cigar,  or,  rather,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  talk  transatlantic  poli- 
tics. My  uncle  will  stroll  with  you  through  the  now  leafless  woodlands.  Will 
you  read?  there  is  a  book  in  the  study ;  but  lie  »\iTe  you  replace  it  when  you 
are  done.  Matilda  will  sing  for  you  in  the  drawing-room,  Abigail  will  canter 
with  you  on  the  sward,  and  all  the  girls,  God  bless  tliem,  wiH  talk  with  you  by 
the  hour,  anywhere  and  everywhere  I  Thus,  by  day,  each  is  master  of  his  own 
time,  and  mav  form  such  combinations  as  his  fancy  dictates;  but,  in  the  evening, 
when  the  chairs  are  drawn  nearer  around  the  fire,  and  the  log  bums  its  brightest, 
then  we  are  all  common  property,  and  each  contributes  his  share  to  the  general 
stodkr of  pleasure  and  good  humour.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  we  spend  our 
Christmas  holidays  in  the  country,  Anthony. 

Amongst  the  guests  at  Christmas,  none  holds  a  more  honoured  place  than  our 
worthy  parish  p^tor.  He  is  SauPs  domestic  chaplain  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  every  Slingsb^.  He  has  christened  every  bo;^  and  girl  of 
the  present  generation.  He  has  ministered  consolation  by  the  bed-side  of  all  of 
thodK  who  have  passed  away,  and  committed  their  dust  to  its  kindred  dust,  where 
they  now  sleep  in  the  old  church-yard.  He  has  known  the  trials  from  which 
none  who  five  lonff  can  escape :  widowed  and  childless,  he  bears  his  cross  with 
ituB  fidelity  of  a  disciple,  ana  waits  his  summons  with  the  hope  of  a  Christian. 

Last  evening,  we  were  all  circling  the  old-fashioned  fire-place  in  tiie  drawing, 
room.  The  conversation  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  eomenow,  a  feeling  of  mo- 
mentary sadness  seemed  to  creep  in  amongst  us.  I  know  uot  to  what  I  should 
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attribute  .Uiis,  unless  to  the  aanounoemeut  which  mj  friend  Herbert  and  myself 
had  just  made,  that  we  should  leave  "the Park"  next  day,  and  a  gentle  sieh  from 
a  young  lady  that  shall  be  nameless,  responded  to  by  an  expiration  from  Herbert, 
which  he  adroitly  strangled  by  a  cough,  tended  not  a  little  to  confirm  my  sus- 
picions. •'  Well,"  said  Uncle  Saul,  at  last,  "if  you  must  go,  there  is  no  help  for 
It ;  but  you  will  be  back  soon.  We  shall  meet  by  Kew  Year's  Day,  at  farthest." 
•'  Most  assuredly,"  said  I.  "  Eh,  Herbert  ?"  ^ly  friend  assented  emphatically. 
A  deep,  long  sigh  attracted  eeneral  attention  to  the  pastor ;  he  was  slowly  coiling 
his  heavy  watch-chain  with  the  left  hand  round  the  fore  finger  of  the  right  one. 
We  all  knew  tibe  old  man's  habits,  and  were  aware  he  was  ruminating,  and  would 
shortly  "come  out  with  a  homily,"  as  Saul  phrases  it,  and  so  we  at  once  assumed 
the  attitude  of  reverent  attention. 

•«  We  shall  meet  by  New  Year's  Day,  at  farthest,"  said  the  old  man,  repeating  the 
words,  half  in  musing  and  half  in  observation,  to  those  around  him.  '*  How  many 
in  all  ages  have  so  spoken  upon  whom  no  New  Year's  mom  ever  dawned  again  1  how 
many  who  have  begun  the  year  in  joy  and  health  and  hope,  who  have  assured 
their  hearts  that  it  shall  be  as  those  that  went  before  it,  and  even  '  more  abundant,* 
have  found  it  a  treasury  of  sorrows  and  trials—its  sunshine  overcast  witii  cloud 
and  tempest — ^its  flowers  of  hope  withered  and  dead — its  fairest  promises  the 
forerunners  of  life's  heaviest  dispensations !  Yes,  let  us  pause  a  little,  and  think 
upon  the  year  that  is  now  passing  away,  ere  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  that 
which  is  so  nigh  at  hand.  Look  in  upon  the  homes  of  your  dearest  friends 
now,  and  count  the  chairs  that  were  drawn  around  that  most  blessed  sanctuary 
of  sweet  affections,  the  evening  fireside,  on  last  New  Year's  Day.  Are  any  of 
ihem  now  untenanted — standing  lonely  against  the  wall  ?  Father  I  b  thy 
honoured  form  absent?  Mother  I  does  tny  sweet  face  of  love  beam  still  upon  us? 
Children  I  are  ye  all — all  there,  smiling,  and  prattling,  and  shedding  light  upon 
our  hearts,  like  star-beams  in  a  serene  midnignt  ?  Alas !  alas  I  it  may  not  be-^ 
some  one  is  gone — and  we  moisten  even  our  festive  bread  with  tears  as  we  think 
upon  the  departed.  At  whose  threshold  has  not  Azrael  stood  within  these  short 
twelve  months  ?  whose  house  has  he  not  entered  ?  Many  a  one,  erect  in  strength 
and  high  in  hope  when  the  year  was  young,  is  now  bowed  down  in  sickness  and 
shattered  in  his  fortunes ;  whose  light  of  life  flickers  and  burns  lower  hourly, 
and  will  scarce  struggle  through  the  few  days  of  this  old  year  that  still  remain. 
And  then,  too,  what  opportunities  have  been  lost — what  blessings  unvalued— 
what  monitions  unheeaed — what  lessons  of  God's  own  teaching  unread  I  Ah  I 
let  us  think  of  all  this  when  we  welcome  in  the  new  year,  and  our  gratulations 
shall  be  tempered  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  this  recur, 
ring  cycle  or  time  brings  with  it." 

"  xou  speak  truly,  my  dear  old  friend,"  said  Saul ;  "  it  should  be  in  no  spirit 
of  unreflecting  gaiety  that  we  should  see  the  old  year  out,  or  of  heedless  festivity 
that  we  should  usher  the  new  year  in ;  but  still  it  is  permitted  us  to  look  for. 
ward  to  it  with  joy  as  one  period  more  added  to  that  gift  of  long  life  which  the 
instincts  of  our  own  being,  as  well  as  the  Word  of  our  Creator^  assures  us  is  a 
blessing." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  pastor,  "  it  is  one  talent  more  given  to  us  to  be  laid  up  in 
the  napkin,  or  to  gain  other  talents.  Let  us  take  heed  how  we  use  it,  for  we 
shall  have  to  account  when  '  the  Lord  cometh  and  reckoneth'  with  us.  The 
recurrence  of  a  new  year  is  in  this,  too,  a  subject  of  thanks  and  rejoicing,  that 
it  enables  us,  as  it  were,  to  balance  the  account  with  the  inexorable  past,  alld  to 
bring  over  into  the  new  leaf  the  debts  against  us  which  would  otherwise  remain 
undischarged  for  ever.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  afforded  us  of  improving 
the  future  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  of  setting  the  advances  which  we  shaQ 
make  during  the  new  year  against  the  short-commgs  of  the  old  one,  and  can- 
celling,  by  God's  help,  the  debt  that  was  marked  against  us.  If  we  shall  not 
thus  use  the  years  that  are  vouchsafed  to  us,  we  shaU  have  occupied  our  allotted 
space  of  time  in  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain,  though  we  may  count  our  four, 
score  years  and  ten  ;  and  we  may  say  with  Simonides,  when  asked  to  what  time 
of  life  he  had  arrived^.'  I  have  lived  a  very  short  time,  though  a  grdat  many 
ydirs.'  '*    .       ^        ,  -   .    » -.v  , 

^.  A  tboQsbtful  aleoce  of  a  &w  moments  succeeded  the  parson's  "homily.  '*    Tha 
tipH  was  broken  hj  Herbert. 
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«•  Do  70a  remember  Temiyson's  'Death  of  the  Old  Year?'  It  10  fiill  of  a 
Ttcj  and  joyoQs  spirit  that  plcAses  me  well :— • 

'*  He  was  fall  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o*er ; 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste, 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post*haffc9; 
But  hell  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  bis  own. 
The  night  is  stormy  and  cold,  mj  friend, 
And  the  New  Tear  blithe  and  bold,  my  friand, 
Comes  up  to  take  liis  own.*' 

**  Better  still  to  my  thinking/'  said  I,  «<  is  Longfellow's  <  Midnight  Mass  for 
the  Dying  Tear  ?' "    Listen  to  a  verse  or  two  : — 

"  Throogh  woods  and  mountain  passes 
The  winds  like  anthems  roU, 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 
Singing,  *  Pray  for  this  poor  sool, 
Pray— pray.' 

"  And  the  hooded  douds,  like  friars, 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 
And  patter  their  doleful  prayers ; 
Bat  their  prayers  are  all  in  Tain-— 
All  in  vahi.'* 

"  There's  a  Yankee  for  you  I"  said  my  godfather,  proudljr.  ''  I  tell  you  the 
Americans  are  great  people.  Li  everything  that  advances  civilisation  and  adorns 
life  they  are  behind  no  nation  in  the  wortd.  It  always  <  raises  my  dander '  to 
hear  one  o£  the  old  country  abuse  them." 

'*  They  are  all  you  say,"  said  Uncle  Saul,  "  though  they  have  their  faults ; 
and  what  nation  has  not  ?  These  mainljr  arise  from  their  anomalous  position- 
in  old  people  transplanted  into  a  new  soil.  While  they  have  imported  the  know- 
ledge and  cnvilisation  of  the  parent  country ;  theur  physical  condition  has  forced 
them  to  reject  many  of  our  social  institutions  and  feelinffs,  which,  while  they  give 
stalMli^  and  dignity  to  a  nation  that  has  reached  its  aimacteric,  tend,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  cramp  the  energies  and  impede  the  action  of  a  country  whose 
great  object  is  still  progress.     But  this  will  be  all  rectified  in  eood  time  I" 

"  Do  you  know,"  Saul,  '*  thej^  are  not  unlike  the  large  ash  trees  that  I  saw 
you  transplanting  the  other  day  into  the  hedge-rows.  Trimmed  and  pollarded 
up  pretty  l)are  in  the  branches ;  not  much  grace  or  ornament  about  them  just 
now,  and  looking  tarnation  queerish ;  but  wait  for  a  year  or  two,  till  they  fix 
themselves  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  get  comfortable  and  used  to  it,  and  then  you 
win  see  how  they'll  shoot  out  and  go-a-head  like  a  flash  of  lightning." 

My  godfather's  eulogy  was  received  with  a  hearty  cheer  and  a  laugh.  '*  Bravo« 
fiiefnd,"  said  Unde  Saul,  '*  you  are  half  Yankee  yourself.  I  long  to  set  amongst 
this  fine  people,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  sh^  think  as 
little  of  a  tnp  to  New  York  as  we  did  in  mj  youn^  days  to  London.  But  come« 
nephew  Jonathan,  you  are  the  first  on  the  list  to-night  for  a  contribution." 

**  Here  I  am.  Uncle,  all  ready.  It  is  a  little  premature,  but  you  know  we  shall 
not  all  meet  again  till  after  the  eve  of  the  New  Year. 

THB  OhD  TIBAB  AND  THB  KSW. 
I. 

The  light  of  day 
Has  passed  away, 
And  midnight's  hour  draw?  near ; 
When  next  the  light 
Shall  break  on  night, 
Twill  bring  us  the  New  Year. 

The  New  Year— the  New  Year, 
Welcome  be  the  New  Year-« 
With  pealing  chimes. 
And  merry*  rhymes, 
Let's  welcome  in  the  New  Year,  ''   -^'^ 
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n. 
Ah  me !  it  seems 
Like  last  night's  dreams. 
That,  gathering  gaily  here. 
With  laughter  li^ht 
We  passed  the  night 
That  brought  in  this  Old  Year. 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 

Farewell  unto  the  Old  Year — 

Check  laugh  and  smile. 

Well  chaunt  the  while 

The  requiem  of  the  Old  Year. 

in. 
Rest  in  peace ! 
No  more  thy  face 
Shall  shine  amongst  us  here. 
Thou'st  Avrouffht  thy  fill 
Of  good  and  ul : 
Grod  give  thee  rest.  Old  Year  1 

The  Old  Year--the  Old  Year, 
Place  him  on  his  cold  bier. 
Thy  deeds  are  done, 
Thy  race  is  run, 
Grod  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 

IV. 

'*  Thou  little  child. 
So  gay  and  wild, 
A  moment  draw  thou  near. 
Say  art  thou  glad. 
Or  art  thou  i»d, 
To  lose  the  poor  Old  Year  ?" 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
Place  him  on  his  cold  bier. 
Toll  the  bell. 
Ring  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Ye&r. 

V. 

*'  From  mom  till  night 
My  heart  was  light. 
And  smiles  dried  up  each  tear. 
But  let  him  go — 
I  hope  to  know 
Full  many  as  gay  a  Year." 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
He  was  a  gay  and  bold  Year. 
Toll  t£e  beU, 
Ring  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 

VL 

**  Come  to  my  side. 
Thou  fiur  young  bride. 
From  thee  I  fam  would  hear 
If  thou  art  glad, 
Orif  thou*rt  sady 
To  lose  the  poor  Old  Year  ?" 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
Lay  him  on  his  cold  bier. 
ToU  the  bell. 
Ring  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 
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VII. 

"The  Old  Year  brought 
A  cheqaered  bt, 
Bot  still  1  loved  him  dear-^ 
With  all  its  pain 
I'd  live  again 
The  dajn  of  tUs  Old  Year. 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
I'll  drop  o*er  him  the  cold  tear. 
Toll  the  bell. 
Ring  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 

vin. 
"  A  jovful  bride, 
I  stooj  beside 
A  man  who  loves  me  dear-^ 
Bat  ah !  I  mourn 
A  fifcther  torn 
From  me  bv  this  Old  Year. 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
Place  him  on  his  cold  bier. 
ToU  the  beU, 
Ring  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 

n. 
*' Yet  will  I  greet 
With  welcome  sweet 

The  mom  that  now  is  near 

I  hope  to  claim 
A  mother's  name 
In  time,  from  thee.  New  Year." 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
All  thy  days  are  told.  Year. 
Toll  the  bell. 
Ring  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 

X. 

"  Thou  reverend  sage 
Of  ripe  old  age. 
Thy  words  I  now  would  hear. 
Say  art  thou  glad 
Or  art  thou  sad 
To  lose  the  poor  Old  Year  ?" 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
Place  him  on  his  cold  bier. 
Toll  the  bcU, 
Ring  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 

XI. 

*'  Ah  !  one  by  one 
The  year  that's  gone 
Took  all  I  loved  most  dear. 
And  now  I  wait 
In  hope  my  fate. 
To  die  like  this  Old  Year. 

The  Old  Year— the  Old  Year, 
Shed  o'er  him  the  cold  tear. 
Toll  the  beU, 
King  the  knell, 
God  give  thee  rest,  thou  Old  Year. 
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za. 
"  Thus  day  j^  day, 
"Mid  graves  I  stray^ 
Willie  still  I  linger  bere  ; 
Each  year  that's  past 
I  deem  my  last» 
Yet  welcome  each  Neir  Tear. 

The  Old  Year-.the  Old  Year, 
Place  him  on  his  cold  luer. 
Ring  the  bell. 
Toll  his  knell, 
God  give  thee  res^  thou  Old  Year. 

zm. 
"  Long  life  is  given 
A  boon  from  heaven. 
We've  work  to  do  while  here  ; 
And  there 's  a  voice 
That  cries  *  Rejoice, 
Bless  God  for  each  New  Year  1' " 

The  New  Year— the  New  Year  I 
All  hail  unto  the  New  Yearl 
With  pealine  chimes 
And  merry  nivmes, 
Let 's  welcome  in  the  New  Year  1 

It  does  not  become  me,  my  dear  Anthony,  to  tell  you  how  well  my  ode  was 
received.  Elind  friends  are  rarelv  good  critics;  and  you  may  be  sure  the  failings 
in  my  composition  were  dealt  witn  very  tenderly,  wlule  its  merits  had  more  than 
their  deserts  of  praise. 

'*  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Uncle  Saul,  "  I  hear  you  are  a  great  admirer  of  every 
thing  German ;  I  am  sure  you  can  give  us  a  German  song.  Matilda  tells  me 
you  nave  brought  home  a  trunk  full  of  German  music,  and  prints,  and  books, 
and  I  know  not  what  else.*' 

''  I  am  certain! V  rather  Gcrmanesque  in  my  tastes,  sir,"  said  Herbert,  stroking 
his  chin,  upon  which  was  sprouting  one  of  that  sort  of  stubble  beards  which, 
with  a  certain  class  of  young  gentlemen,  is  becoming  fashionable ;  as  if  appeal- 
ing to  that  ornament  to  verSy  the  truth  of  his  observations.  "  They  are  great 
thinkers,  and  they  express  their  thoughts  with  force  and  originality  in  every 
mode  in  which  thought  can  be  expressed — by  the  rythm  of  sounds  and  words, 
by  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  What  music  can  surpass  that  of  Mendelssohn  or 
Spohr ;  what  poetry  that  of  Goethe  or  Schiller?  What  sketches  can  approach 
Setzsch's  in  vigour,  truth,  and  conception  ?  Mere  outlines,  yet  more  forcible 
than  the  most  elaborate  finish  of  light  and  shade,  they  have  all  the  effect  of 
sculpture :  they  are  statues  in  the  flat." 

•*  And  their  divinity,"  said  the  parson  ;  "  pray  what  can  you  say  for  that  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  much,  sir,  in  favour  of  those  who  would  reduce  Christianity  to  a 
system  of  myths ;  but  I  can  assure  you  they  write  some  capital  novels  and 
romances." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  parson  ;  '<  I  should  expect  as  much  from  the  samples  of 
their  divinity  I  have  met  with." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Herbert,  **  I  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  all  our  good  friends  here,  throagh  the  medium  of  my  indifferent 
translation  of  a  little  tale  that  is  appropriate  to  the  present  season,  and  has  not, 
I  believe,  as  yet  found  its  way  into  England." 

The  proposition  was  assented  to  by  acclamation,  and  Herbert,  afler  a  moment's 
absence,  returned  with  a  small  manuscript,  from  which  he  read  as  follows : 

THE  BSLL8  OV  ST.   BBUNO. 

Tbxrb  never  was  a  colder  nieht  known     in  Suabia  than  the  nifht  of  the  31st 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man      of  December,  17—.     The  snow  lay 
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thick  in  the  little  ralley  of  St.  Bruno, 
and  tlie  frost  had  ^et  in  with  unu- 
sual seyerity.  The  goat-herds  had 
all  come  down  from  die  lowest  cha. 
kts  on  the  mountain  sides,  and 
thronged  the  village,  and  not  a  soul 
that  had  a  gTun  of  common  sense 
showed  its  nose  out  of  doors  since 
sunset.  It  had  gone  one  quarter  past 
eleven  by  the  old  church  clock,  when 
a  sharp,  impatient  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  little  *'  jBierhaus,"  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "  9U  lint  C^ngrl.'*  as  might  be 
seen  by  the  sign  of  the  three  angels 
over  the  door,  kept  by  old  Caspar 
Schwenunen,  made  that  worthy  start 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  was  dozing 
before  the  fire,  and  attend  to  the  sum- 
mons, 

*•  In  heaven's  name,  gossip  Caspar, 
open  your  door  and  let  me  in." 

"  What !  is  that  you,  neighbour 
Hans  Klingel  ?  You  must  have  press- 
in?  need  to  be  out  such  a  ni^ht  as 
this:  the  bears  and  wolves  will  nardly 
leare  their  dens  this  weather." 

•*  Pressing  need,"  grumbled  the 
little  old  man»  as  he  stepped  in  and 
sat  down  by  the  fire.  "  Ay,  pressing 
need,  truly.  Do  you  forget  that  to- 
morrow will  be  New  Year's  Day  ?  and 
don't  you  know  that  I  am  the  bell- 
ringer  of  St.  Bruno's,  and  that  I  must 
pe&l  the  chimes  at  midnight  to  rouse 
honest  folks  from  their  sleep,  and  get 
the  ague,  and  the  rheumatism,  and  be 
fro<t-bitten  to  boot  in  the  belUtower, 
Marry  1  if  I  don't,  the  township  will 
stop  my  salary,  I'll  warrant  them." 

"  Faith,"  said  the  vintner,  '*  I  think 
they  would  ;  and  hang  thee  out  of  the 
steeple,  moreover,  if  thou  should'st  be 
guilty  of  anch  a  crime  as  to  let  the 
new  year  steal  in  upon  us  without  the 
welcome  of  a  merry  chime." 

"Ay,  hang  me.  A  dog's  life  is 
sore  to  find  a  dog's  death  at  last 
But,  I  say,  Caspar,  let  us  have  a 
tankard  of  thy  strongest,  sossip.  My 
old  bones  are  so  stiff  with  cold,  that 
I  have  hobbled  across  the  way  just 
to  throw  them  at  thy  rousing  fire, 
whQe  we  toss  off  a  pot  or  two,  and 
talk  over  old  times." 

Hans,  or  as  he  was  more  generally 
called,  Hinnschen,  was,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  an  old  toper,  and  as 
fond  of  his  flagon  as  any  man  in  the 
^iOagi^  with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  mine  host  of  "  The  Three  Angels ; " 
and  the  two  old  men  had  been  toping 
it  together   I  know  not  how  many 


years.  It  is  wonderful  how  difficult  it 
IS  to  please  thirsty  people  in  the  mat- 
ter 01  the  weather.  It  is  always  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry  for 
them  ;  and  accordingly  they  have  to 
be  cooled  or  heated,  dried  or  moisten- 
ed, as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  all  this  is  to  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  the  tankard.  Now,  as  I  said,  this 
was  a  terribly  cold  night,  and  the  two 
old  fellows  stood  in  need  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  caloric  :  so  they  sat  down 
right  heartily,  and  they  mulled  their 
ale,  and  they  smoked  their  pipes,  and 
they  made  themselves  as  happy  as 
they  could  by  grumbling  at  their  own 
lot  and  envjmg  their  neighbours. 

"I  tell  thee  again,  Caspar,"  said 
Hannschen,  "  I  lead  a  dog's  life ;  day 
and  night  digging  in  damp  graves  and 
ringing  of  beiC ;  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
weather — ah  1  the  weather  is  not  now 
what  it  was  when  we  were  boys- 
broiled  and  baked  in  summer,  and 
drowned  and  frozen  in  winter.  But 
the  worst  of  all  is  ringing  those  chimes 
at  Easter,  and  Christmas,  and  New 
Year's  Day,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  days.  If  a  lord  is  married,  or 
a  lady  bear  a  little  one,  why  I  get  a 
thaler  or  two  for  a  merry  peal,  and 
even  the  poorer  folks  will  not  for- 
get to  give  me  a  florin  for  a  toll 
or  two  at  their  wedding,  but  I  have 
not  a  kreutzer  for  all  this  holyday 
work,  you  see,  and  so  I  have  no  love 
for  it." 

**  You  say  true,  neighbour,"  said 
Caspar,  "  so  far  as  the  matter  of  love  ; 
but  the  chimes  go  in  your  year's  work, 
and  you  have  your  salary.  If  it  is 
small,  'tis  certain  :  you  are  not  like 
me,  depending  on  chance  custom.  Ah  I 
Hans,  people  are  changing,  and  not 
for  the  better^either,  and  if  things  don't 
mend,  I  must  shut  my  door  and  take 
down  my  angels." 

The  old  fellows  talked  and  sipped 
away,  and  time  passed  on  unheetled, 
till  they  were  in  a  state,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  very  becoming  either  a 
Christian  vintner,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  angels,  or  a  reverend  bell-ring- 
er on  the  eve  of  a  great  festival.  At 
last  the  clock  chimed  out  in  the  silence 
of  the  frosty  night,  and  Hannschen 
rose  up  in  trepidation. 

"  Holy  angels  1"  said  he,  somewhat 
confusedly, «  how  many  quarters  chim. 
ed,  Caspar?" 

'<  Well,  I  didn't  count  them,  Hanns* 
chen,  but  I  think  only  two.'* 
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*•  Nay,  ril  be  sworn  it  was  four." 
**  Thou'rt  drank,  man,  and  see'st 
double,"  said  the  vintner,    laughing 
sottishly. 

But  Caspar  had  toddled  off  with  what 
speed  he  might,  and  was  soon  at  the 
tower  hud  by,  where  he  fumbled  at  the 
lock  with  the  key,  and  at  length  let 
himself  in.  By  the  time  he  had  struck 
a  light,  he  found  that  it  still  wanted 
near  a  quarter  of  midnight ;  so  he  sat 
down  at  the  bench  in  the  porch  with 
the  intention  of  resting  a  moment,  and 
then  returning  to  finish  his  stonp.  But 
the  rapid  exercise  and  the  night  air 
had  their  usual  effect,  and  he  was  in  a 
state  that  might  be  pronounced  ... 
Well,  well,  men  will  have  their  feel- 
ings, and  Uie  less  we  say  about  HSnna- 
chen's  state  the  better.  He  be^an 
to  think,  if  not  with  ^reat  precision, 
at  least  with  great  assiduity,  and  even 
attempted  a  prayer,  or  a  hymn,  or  a 
drinkmg-song,  he  was  not  sure  which, 
for  he  had  a  great  stock  of  each  sort, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  a  poet  in  a 
small  way  himself.  By  deg^i^s  things 
seemed  to  change  around  him,  and  he 
found  himself  somdbow  before  the  great 
clock  above  in  the  belfry,  with  its  big 
white  face  staring  upon  him,  as  it  was 
lit  np  by  the  moonlight.  There  were 
to  be  seen  the  twelve  Apostles  in  their 
niches,  who  came  out  to  strike  the 
hours  daily,  and  above  them  ail  was 
the  image  of  their  Master.  And  Hanns- 
<^n  stared  at  the  clock-face  in 
turn  with  all  his  might,  till  at  len^h 
the  figures  seemed  to  fidget,  and  shift, 
and  chance  beneath  his  gaze,  as  if  he 
werd  puttme  the  saints  out  of  counte- 
nance. While  he  was  yet  staring,  the 
tongue  of  the  clock-bell  swung,  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  within  the  great 
mouth  of  the  bell,  and,  hark  I  clash  went 
the  first  stroke  of  midni^ht.Then  one  of 
the  figures  stepped  forth  firom  its  niche 
and  stood  l^fore  the  image  which  was 
above;  and  when  Hannschen  looked 
up  at  the  image,  behold  it  was  altoge- 
ther changed.  The  halo  that  encircled 
its  head  was  enlarged  till  it  became  a 
mighty  ring  enciming  the  whole  fi- 
gure, and  upon  it  were  inscribed,  in 
letters  of  fire,  the  word 

And  the  figure  that  stepped  forth  from 
the  niche  bowed  down  before  tlie  other, 
and  Hannschen  heard  them  speak 
thus  :-. 


FIRST   SPIRIT. 

*'  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  first  month 
of  the  year  that  Thou  gavest  to  man. 
Lo !  I  am  here  at  the  summons  of  the 
bell,  and  my  brethren  await  thy  calL" 

SPIRIT   OF  ETBRNITT. 

"  Render  thy  account." 

FIRST    SPIRIT. 

"  From  the  hands  of  thy  servant. 
Time,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night^ 
received  I  the  young  year.  I  wrapped 
him  in  mv  snow-wreath  till  the  morn- 
ing light  broke  on  the  world,  and  then 
I  Slowed  him  to  men,  and  they  sanf 
with  joy  when  they  saw  his  fiEU»  :  and 
I  told  him  of  his  appointed  work — how 
he  was  to  raise  up  and  hurl  down 
nations;  to  slay  with  the  pestilence 
and  famine ;  to  save  souls  and  to  de- 
stroy them ;  to  teach  men  to  cope  with 
angels  in  knowledge  and  power;  to 
career  amid  the  clouds  upon  the  wings 
of  the  winds  ;  to  bid  the  fleet  light- 
nings do  their  errands,  and  the  hght 
of  heaven  paint  the  hues  and  images 
of  all  visible  things  for  them  :  and  I 
watched  as  he  grew  and  strengthened 
and  wrought  his  work,  and  then  I  left 
him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT  OF  KTERNITT* 

**  Thoa  hast  well  done.  Go  hence, 
and  writ«  it  in  the  Book  of  life.*' 

Then  the  first  Spirit  passed  away- 
back  into  its  place,  and,  lo!  the  second 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and 
forth  came  another  figure  from  its 
niche,  and  bowed  before  the  Spirit  of 
Eternity,  and  again  Hannschen  heard 
voices,  and  they  spake  thus  ; — 

BECOMB   SPIRIT. 

**  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  second 
month  of  the  year  that  thou  gavest  to 
man.  Lo !  I  am  here  at  the  summons 
ofthebelL" 

SPIRIT  OF  ET£RNITr. 

**  Render  thy  account." 

SBCOKD  SPIRIT. 

''From  the  hands  of  my  brother 
received  I  the  prear,  and  I  melted  away 
the  ice  that  cnppled  his  ^oung  limbs, 
and  I  bathed  him  with  rains.  I  filled 
for  him  the  deep  rivers,  and  I  made 
the  springs  to  gush  forth,  and  the 
streams  to  rush  down  firom  a  thousand 
hills.  For  him  I  prepared  the  earth's 
bosom  for  the  goodly  seeds,  and  I  told 
him  of  his  appointed  work  to  prepare 
the  heart  of  man  for  its  seed  likewise. 
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and  he  ^w,  and  increased,  and 
wixMigfat  his  work,  and  then  I  left  him 
to  mv  brother.'* 

8PIBIT   OP  ETERlfXTT. 

*'  Thou  hast  well  done.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  second  Spirit  passed  away 
back  into  its  place,  and,  lo  I  the  third 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and  forth 
came  another  figure  from  its  niche,  and 
bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

THiaD  spiaiT. 
'*  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  third  month 
of  the  year  that  thougavest  to  man. 
Lo  1 1  am  here  at  the  summons  of  the 
beU." 

SPOUT  OF  BTSBMITT. 

«<  Bender  thy  account." 

TnntD  spiBiT. 
''From  the  hands  of  my  brother 
reeeived  I  the  year.  I  dried  up  for 
him  the  moistened  ground. .  I  opened 
the  earth's  bosom,  and  I  placed  therein 
the  seed,  the  com,  and  the  pulse.  I 
planted  the  vine  and  the  olive,  and  I 
coTered  it  in  again,  and  I  told  him  of 
his  appointed  work,  how  he  should 
watch  oTer  the  seed  sown  in  the  heart 
of  man  wherein  were  the  issues  of  life ; 
and  I  gladdened  him  with  early  flow- 
ers, the  primrose,  the  daisy,  and  the 
riolet  ;  and  I  brou^t  out  the  young 
Lunbs  to  sport  in  the  fields,  and  the 
small  fish  to  throng  the  rivers  ;  and  I 
nve  him  the  song  of  the  throstle,  and 
the  hum  of  the  TOe ;  and  in  hope  and 
j<^  I  left  him  to  my  brother." 

BPIBIT  OF  ETBaNITY. 

**  Thou  hast  done  well.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  third  Spirit  passed  awav 
back  into  its  place,  and,  lo  1  the  fourth 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  ont,  and  forth 
came  another  fisure  from  its  niche,  and 
bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

FOtJBTH  SPIRIT. 

« I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  year  that  thou  gavest  to  man. 
Lo  1  I  am  here  at  the  summons  of  the 
helL" 

SPIBIT  OF  STEBNITY. 

"  Render  thy  account." 

FOUBTH  SPDUT. 

''From  the  hands  of  my  brother 
received  I  the  year.  I  warmed  him 
with  sunshine,  i  refheshed  him  with 
showers.  I  iknned  him  with  the  fresh 
breezes.      I   flung   the   light    clouds 


around  him.  I  made  the  ieeds  and 
the  tender  phwts  germinate  and  swell 
before  him,  and  the  green  herbage 
spring  up  beneath  his  feet,  and  I  spoke 
to  him  of  the  showers  of  dirine  grace, 
and  the  sunshine  of  divine  love,  that 
ouicken  and  increase  the  good  seed  in 
tke  heart  of  man.  I  bid  the  cuckoo 
sing  to  him  from  the  trees,  and  the  lark 
from  the  heavens,  and  he  waxed  strong 
and  vigorous  and  lovely,  and  so  I  left 
him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT   OF  ETERNTTT. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  fourth  Spirit  passed  away 
back  into  its  place,  and,  lo  I  the  fifth 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and  forth 
came  another  form  from  its  niche,  and 
bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

FIFTH   SPIRIT. 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  fifth  month 
of  the  year  that  thou  gavest  to  man. 
Lo  I  I  am  here  at  the  summons  of  the 
bell." 

SPIRIT   OF   ETERNITY. 

"  Render  thy  account." 

FIFTH    SPIRIT. 

"  From  the  hands  of  my  brother  re- 
ceived I  the  year.  I  called  forth  young 
men  and  maidens  to  give  him  welcome. 
I  crowned  him  with  flowers.  I  cheered 
him  with  the  carols  of  a  thousand 
birds.  With  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and 
the  tabor  I  led  him  to  the  dance  where 
the  beech  spread  out  its  sheltering 
arms,  and  the  thick-leaved  mulberry 
flung  the  perfume  of  its  white  flowers 
on  tne  evening  air.  I  gave  him  briffht 
days  and  balmy  nights.  I  breathed 
around  him  and  in  him  the  divine  es- 
sence of  love  and  joy.  And  I  told  him 
of  his  appointed  work,  to  speak  to  man 
of  a  love  and  joy  diviner  still ;  and  so 
I  left  him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT   OF   ETERNITY. 

'<  Thou  hast  well  done.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  fiilh  Spirit  passed  away 
back  into  its  pUoe ;  and  fol  the  sixth 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and  forth 
came  another  figure  m>m  its  niche, 
and  bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eter- 
nity.^ 

SIXTH  spmiT. 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  year  that  thou  hast  given  to 
man.  ix> !  I  am  here  at  the  summons 
of  the  bell." 
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SPIRIT  OF  ETSBNITT. 

•*  Bender  thy  account." 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 

"  From  the  hands  of  my  brother  re- 
ceived I  the  year.  I  made  the  bnds 
swell  and  burst  for  him  on  the  trees. 
I  bid  them  put  forth  their  many-co- 
loured blossoms,  and  caused  the  green 
leaves  to  deepen  in  the  forest.  I  made 
the  long  day  ring  with  melody,  and 
the  blue  heavens  beam  with  sunlight. 
I  waked  the  joyous  songs  of  young 
maids  and  their  lovers,  as  they  spread 
the  fragrant  bay  where  the  heated 
mower  whetted  his  scythe  in  the  deep 
thick  meadow.  I  loaded  the  air  witn 
odours  by  day,  and  with  silver  dew  by 
nightj  and  for  him  I  made  the  tender 
blade  to  shoot  upwards,  and  spread  its 
green  mantle  over  the  earth.  And  I 
told  him  to  show  forth  His  praise  of 
whose  glory  the  heavens  and  earth  are 
full ;  and  so  I  left  him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT   OF  ETERKITT. 

''  Thou  hast  well  done.  Go  hence» 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  sixth  Spirit  passed  away 
back  into  its  place ;  and  lo !  the  se- 
venth stroke  of  midnight  rang  out, 
and  forth  came  another  figure  from  its 
niche,  and  bowed  before  the  Spirit  of 
Eternity. 

SEVENTH   SPIRIT. 

''I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  year  that  thou  gavest 
to  man.  Lo  1  I  am  here  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  bell." 

SPIRIT   OF  ETERNITT. 

**  Render  thy  account." 

SEVENTH   SPIRIT. 

"  From  the  hands  of  my  brother  re- 
ceived I  the  year.  For  him  I  sent  cool 
winds  to  wander  at  hot  noon  over  the 
waving  com,  and  to  shake  the  thick- 
leaved  woods.  I  fed  him  with  the 
early  fruit  of  the  apple  and  the  golden 
honey  of  the  toilful  bee.  For  him  I 
made  the  grain  swell,  and  bow  its  yellow 
head,  and  ripen  to  the  harvest,  and  I 
fiUed  the  grape  with  juice,  and  painted 
it  purple  and  amber.  I  made  the  me- 
teor flash  by  night.  For  him  I  made 
the  lovely  earth  teem  with  life  and 
beauty,  and  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
glow  in  the  sunlight ;  and  shimmer  in 
their  silvery  sleep, '  when  the  moon 
smiled  down  upon  them ;  and  I 
made  the  heavens  flush  with  gold  and 
crimson,  as  the  sun  rose  and  sank  in 


their  illimitable  expanse ;  and  I  told 
him  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Him 
whose  minister  I  was;  aiid  SQ  I  Ml 
him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT  OF  STERjaTT. 

<<  Thou  hast  well  done.  €ro  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life.'* 

Then  the  seventh  Spirit  passed  away 
back  into  its  place ;  and  lo  I  the  eighth 
stroke  of  midnight  rans  out,  and  torth 
came  another  figure  from  its  nidie* 
and  bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

EIGHTH  SPIRIT. 

''  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  eighth  month 
of  the  year  that  thon  gavest  to  num. 
Lo  I  I  am  here  at  the  summons  of  ti»e 
belL" 

SPIRIT  OF  ETERNZTT. 

*'  Bender  thy  account." 

EIGHTH   SPIRIT. 

"  From  the  hands  of  my  brother  re- 
ceived I  the  year.  I  sustained  his  full- 
g^wn  and  lusty  life  with  all  the  rich, 
ripe  fruits  of  the  teeming  earth,  the 
luscious  fig,  the  juicy  grape,  the  ruddy 
apple  and  the  mellow  pear.  I  made 
glad  his  heart  with  wme,  and  witl| 
corn  and  oil  I  satisfied  him.  For 
him  the  maiden  sang,  as  she  foUowed 
the  reaper's  steps,  and  bound  up  the 
heavy-headed  sheaves,  or  danced  with 
the  toil-freed  swain  in  the  moonlight. 
I  gave  him  cooling  brooks  and  shady 
bowers ;  and  I  told  him  how  that  aa 
man  sows  and  plants  in  anxious  hope, 
so  should  he  reap  and  gather  in  thank- 
ful joy.  I  bade  him  make  known  to 
man  the  goodness  and  the  bounty  of 
Him  who  noldeth  the  earth  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand;  but  I  showed  him 
too  the  snow  bursting  from  its  chains 
on  the  mountains,  and  the  avalanche 
thundering  down  into  the  valleys,  slav- 
ing and  laying  waste,  that  men  migot 
learn  his  terrible  power.  And  so  I 
left  him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT   OF  ETERNITT. 

'<  Thou  hast  well  done.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  eighth  Spirit  passed  away 
back  into  its  puce  ;  and  lo  I  the  nintb 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and  forth 
came  another  figure  firom  its  niche«  and 
bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

NINTH  SPIRIT. 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  year  that  thou  gavest  to  man. 
Lo  1  I  am  here  at  the  summons  of  tiiQ 
belL" 
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SPIRIT  OP  ETERNITT. 

"  Bender  thy  account.'* 

HIHTH  SPIRIT. 

"  From  the  hands  of  mjr  brother  r^ 
oeired  I  the  year;  and  I,  too,  tended 
hixn,  bat  with  a  shortened  hand  and 
more  firagal  gift,  for  the  later  fruits  of 
the  earth  alone  are  mine.  And  the 
splendour  of  the  heavens  was  passing 
away,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fiiir  earth 
W9S  beginning  to  fade.  To  admonish 
him,  I  withered  the  flowers.  I  stripped 
the  trees  of  their  beauty.  I  sent  away 
the  cackoo  and  the  swallow,  and  I 
hashed  the  wild  song  of  the  skylark. 
I  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  breeze  crept  with  a  mournful 
sigh  through  the  changing  leaves.  And 
I  told  him  that  life  was  on  the  decline ; 
and  how  man  should,  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  hi5  prime,  make  provision  for 
the  wants  of  his  old  age.  And  so  I  left 
him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT  OP  ETERNITY. 

**  Thou  hast  well  done.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  ninth  spirit  passed  away 
back  to  its  pkce,  and,  lo !  the  tenth 
stioke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and  forth 
came  another  figure  from  its  niche,  and 
bowed  before  t&  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

TEl^TH  SPIRIT. 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  tenth  month 
of  the  year  that  thou  hast  given  to  man. 
Lo !  I  am  here  at  the  summons  of  the 
beU." 

SPIRIT  OP  ETERNITT. 

"  Render  thy  account." 

TENTH  SPIRIT. 

'*  From  the  hands  of  my  brother  re- 
ceived I  the  year.  He  was  yet  hale 
and  strong,  but  the  beauty  of  his  prime 
was  waning,  and  the  flush  of  his  brown 
cheek  was  erowinff  pale.  Then  told  I 
him  how  aU  should  i^de  and  pass  away* 
I  bid  him  vratch  the  numy-coloured 
tints  of  the  seared  foliage,  brown,  and 
nmber^  and  scarlet*  and  orange — the 
shrivelled  berry ;  the  leaf  bitten  by  the 
frost,  and  scattered  by  the  chiU  and 
gosty  wind ;  and  to  learn  his  own  fate 
and  that  of  all  creation.  I  sent  chill 
mists  at  mom  and  evening,  and  grey 
doods  by  day,  and  white,  hoar  frosts 
by  night;  and  I  left  him,  saddened  and 
thoi^ifut  to  my  brother." 

ffPiaiT  OP  ETERNltT. 

"TiSon  liAst  well  done.  Go  henc6, 
ind  ivfitd  it  in  the  Book  6f  Life." 


Then  the  tenth  spirit  passed  away 
back  to  its  place,  and,  lo!  the  eleventh 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and  forth 
came  another  figure  from  its  niche,  and 
bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

ELEVENTH  SPIRIT. 

"  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  year  that  thou  gavest  to 
man.  Lo  1  I  am  here  at  the  summons 
of  the  bell." 

SPIRIT  OP  ETERNITT. 

"Render  thy  account." 

ELEVENTH  SPIRIT. 

"From  the  hands  of  my  brother 
received  I  the  declining  year,  and  I 
preached  to  him  the  vanity  of  all 
things.  How  Nature  puts  ofl*  her  garb 
of  beauty  ere  she  lies  down  to  take  her 
rest.  I  bared  the  branches  of  every 
tree,  and  stript  the  elm  of  its  vine- 
trellis.  I  stilled  the  tongue  of  every 
wind.  I  hushed  the  chirp  of  the  little 
grasshopper,  and  I  sent  the  mole  and 
the  dormouse  to  their  slumber  within 
the  earth.  I  brought  gloom  by  day, 
and  deep  darkness  by  night ;  the  yel- 
low foe,  and  the  sickly  vapour.  I  drove 
the  black  clouds  scudding  through 
heaven,  blotching  out  the  pleasant  light 
of  the  sun.  I  poure<l  out  the  sheeted 
rain  and  the  howling  storm.  I  swelled 
the  rivers,  and  made  the  sea  heave  in 
white  billows  beneath  the  tempest. 
And  I  told  him,  such  is  life  when  its 
pleasures  are  past ;  and  I  said,  happy 
are  they  who  can  turn  from  the  gloom 
without  them  to  the  sunshine  within. 
And  so  I  left  him  to  my  brother." 

SPIRIT  OP  ETERNITY. 

"  Thou  hast  well  done.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

Then  the  eleventh  Spirit  passed  away 
back  to  its  place ;  and,  lo !  the  twelfth 
stroke  of  midnight  rang  out,  and  forth 
came  another  figure  from  its  niche,  and 
bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  Eternity. 

TWELPTH  SPIRIT. 

"I  nm  the  Spirit  of  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  year  that  thou  gavest  to 
man.  Lo  I  I  am  here  at  the  summons 
of  the  bell." 

SPIRIT  OP  ETERNITT. 

"  Render  thy  account." 

TWELFTH  SPIRIT. 

*'  From  the  hands  of  my  brother  re- 
ceived I  the  aged  year.  I  laid  mr  cold, 
cold  hand  upon  him,  arid  enfeebled 
hhn.    I  shortened  his  days,  and  made 
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his  nights  lon^  nnd  drcin  v.  1  lun^Io 
the  l»Ioo<l  flow  sh^g!;i^h  and  chill 
through  his  veins.  Bhick  frosts*,  firiven 
by  the  noith-east  wiud^  pierced  his 
frame.  I  sheeted  the  earth  with  snow 
beneath  his  feet,  and  glassed  over  with 
ioe  the  deep  rivers.  I  quenched  the 
sun's  fire  with  the  sleet  shower,  and 
made  the  stars  glitter  cold  in  the  frosty 
night.  And  I  told  him,  such  is  the 
end  of  all :  blessed  is  he  who  is  pre- 
pared for  it.  Then  I  sent  the  chill  of 
death  into  his  heart,  and  he  is  dying — 
dying — behold,  now  he  falls  into  the 
arms  of  thy  servant.  Time.  In  the 
darkness  of  night,  my  eldest  brother 
receired  him  in  his  young  life  ;  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  I  render  him  back 
whence  he  came,  old  and  dead*— gone, 
gone  for  ever." 

SPIRIT  OF  BTBRNITY. 

"Thou  hast  well  done.  Go  hence, 
and  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life." 

And  the  twelfth  Spirit  passed  away 
as  the  rest ;  and  then  the  form  of  an 
old,  old  man,  bowed  down  and  totter- 
ins,  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Eternity,  and  said— 

«« I  am  thy  servant.  Time.  What 
wilt  thou?" 

SPIRIT  OF  ETERNITT. 

"  Bear  hence  the  old  year,  and  place 
him  with  the  years  that  have  gone  be- 
fore, that  when  all  shall  be  m^e  alive 
again  he  may  bear  witness  among  the  ac« 
cusing  spirits  when  thou  thys^shalt 
be  no  more." 

Then  the  Spirit  of  Eternity  looked 
upwards  into  the  deep  immense  of  the 
nisht-sky,  and  his  serene  eyes  were 
filled  with  inefiable  splendour,  and  he 
reverently  asked,  "  Is  the  end  of  all 
things  come?  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  hearedi." 

Then  was  heard  a  voice,  sweet  as 
the  plash  of  waters  on  the  golden  sands 
at  eventide,  and  soft  as  the  rustling  of 
the  heavens,  when  the  Boreal  lights 
spread  their  pale  coruscations  through 
tne  sky  at  midnight,  and  it  came  ghd- 
in^  down,  down  from  the  Empyrean 
heights,  tin  it  fell  on  the  ear  as  the 
dew  falls  on  the  flower,  and  the  voice 
said,  '*  Not  yet — not  yet.  I  will  not 
yet  arise  to  diake  terribly  the  earth  I" 
And  the  Spirit  of  Eternity  bowed 
down  his  ambrosial  head  in  submissive 
worship,  and  said,  "  Even  so.  Lord ; 
Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word ;" 
and  he  turned  to  Time  and  said,  "  Pro. 


ceed  on  thy  way.**  And  he  fctixjti'h'*'! 
forth  his  hands  anri  waved  thi»m  slc»v.-- 
ly  amund,  and  said  lo  the  earth  and 
to  the  heavens,  "  Onward  !"  And 
behold,  there  was  heard  low,  solemn 
music,  like  to  that  which  the  wind 
makes  when  its  wings  sweep  over  thin 
pUtes  of  metal,  and  set  them  trem- 
olin^,  and  the  roll  of  mighty  wheels, 
and  the  swing  of  spheres  innumerable  in 
the  illimitable  expanse  of  universe,  and 
the  sounds  took  a  vocal  shape,  but  the 
poor  little  bell-ringer  could  not  under- 
stand  the  language,  save  that  ever  and 
anon  recurred  in  solemn  chorus,  these 
words — 

"  ntilit.  ferilft.  IfteUfg  fst  e«tt.  icr  Hirrr 
anvactttic,  bh  U  to«r.  titi  Sttr  is  fst.  ant  srr 
ntonist." 


Hannschen  fell  down  on  his  face  to 
the  earth,  as  if  smitten  with  the  hand 
of  a  giant ;  and  a  voice,  as  of  thunder, 
broke  on  his  bewildered  brain,  "  Swine 
and  sot  that  thou  art,  thou  wilt  be  the 
ruin  of  me  and  my  children.  Grct  up 
and  rouse  thyself,  or  thou  mayest  sleep 
on  for  ever.  Dost  hear,  winkaid? 
The  clock  has  tolled  midnight  I  know 
not  how  long  since,  and  not  a  note  has 
pealed  of  the  new  year's  chime;  and 
nere  I  have  come  out  this  cold  night 
to  see  what  has  befallen  thee." 

The  rattle  of  the  domestic  thunder, 
alas  I  too  familiar  to  the  bell-ringer's 
ears,  restored  him  quickly  to  his  senses. 
*'  Peace,  good  Gertrude,  I  have  seen 
a  vision — ^1  have  been  with  the  angels." 

**  I'll  warrant  me  thou  hast,"  said 
Gertrude.  "Ay,  the  angels  of  your 
crony,  Caspar  Schwemmen.  Thou 
spendest  more  time  with  them  than  is 
^)od  for  thy  soul's  health.  Marry,  I 
wish  thou  would'st  leave  such  company 
to  thy  betters/' 

Hannschen  sprang  at  the  bell-rope 
with  a  desperate  resolution  to  drown 
his  wife's  voice,  if  the  clapper  of  a  bell 
could  accomplish  that  teat.  So  he 
pulled  away  lustily,  and  rang  out  such 
a  thundering  brattle  of  bells  as  was  ne« 
ver  heard  of  before  or  since  from  the 
clock-towor  of  St.  Bruno's.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  town  that  it  did 
not  rouse  from  sleep,  nor  a  woman 
that  did  not  spring,  bolt  nprigfat  in 
bed,  thinking  that  "  the  crack  of 
doom  "  was  eome.  Nay,  so  emphatic 
was  the  chime  that  Worshipful  Herr 
Klaus  Grosbauch,  the  Burffemeister, 
next  day   complimented   HSnnschen 
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highlj  on  his  perfonnance,  and  actu-  went   on,    and    Ilannschon    lived   to 

a]ly  pat  a  silver  thaler  into  the   hands  cununit,  in  his  protesHionaL  capacity,  his 

of  the  astonished  bell-ringer  in  token  old  friend  Caspar  Schweinuien  to  the 

of  his  approbation.     Hannscben  kept  worms,  and  as  "The  Three  Angels" 

the  caose  of  his  ^accessfiil  chiming  to  about  the  same  time  took  their  depar- 

bimself,  and  did  not  spend  one  krent-  tore,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  many 

zer  of  it  with    "  the  Angels  "—till  a  good  wife    of    St.  Bruno's,    poor 

night,  when  he  confidentially  commu-  Hannscben  was  unable    to  bear    up 

nicated  to  his  friend  Caspar,  over  a  pot  against  the  double  loss  of  his  terrestriid 

of  his  favourite  mulled  beer,  the  whole  and  celestial  friends,  and  shortly  foU 

of  his  wonderful  vision.     From  that  lowed  the  former:   bat  whether  he 

day  forth  Hanns  Kingel  was  an  altered  found  him  in  the  company  of  the  latter 

man—to  some  extent.  He  never  again  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  a  great 

was  known  to  go  to  the  Beirhau^^  difference  of  opinion.   The  story  of  the 

when  he  had  any  bell-ringing  to  per-  vision^  however,  leaked  out  before  his 

form.^    He  gave  up  quarrellmg  with  death,  and  you  may  now  hear  ity  as  I 

his  wife — more  than  once  in  the  week;  did,  from  the  lips  of  his  son  Hans,  a 

and  never  cuffed  his  children— except  man  much  advanced  in  years,  who 

when  they  frotf2(/put  themselves  within  still  digs  the    graves  and  rings  the 

the  reach   of  his  hand.     Time  still  chimes  upon  the  bells  of  St.  Bruno. 

It  was  a  late  hour — as  we  look  on  the  hours  in  the  country — ^when  Herbert  had 
oondnded  his  tale. 

"  Your  story  is  sufficiently  visionary,*'  said  Uncle  Saul,  "  whatever  may  be 
its  merits  in  other  respects." 

"And  it  has  a  dash  of  the  genuine  Teutonic  mysticism  in  its  theology,"  said 
the  parson,  with  a  slight  sneer. 

"Hike  it  Tcrj  much,"  said  Matilda,  smilingly.  ''Pray,  Mr.  Herbert,  can 
Toa  oblige  me  with  the  original.     I  do  #o  love  the  German." 

'•  Upon  my  word,"  said  Herbert,  *•  I  fear  I  cannot  comply  with  your  wish 
jast  now.     I  did  not  bring  it  with  me." 

"  Who  is  the  author  ?"  said  I. 

"  The  author — why — ah — ^I  don't  think  he  has  put  his  name  to  it." 

"No  matter,"  said  my  imcle  ;  "I  dare  say  we  shouldn't  be  the  wiser  if  we 
beard  it  I  make  no  doubt  it  begins  with  <  Yon,'  and  ends  with  a  congregation 
of  unmanageable  consonants." 

"  I  understand,"  said  I,  with  a  look  of  masonic  intelligence  at  Herbert,  who, 
however,  did  not  condescend  a  reply. 

What  criticisms  might  have  been  pronounced  upon  it  cannot  now,  unfortu. 
natehr,  be  known,  for  Unde  Saul  looked  at  his  watch  and  announced  that  it 
was  hi^  time  for  aU  quiet-going  folks  to  be  retiring.  Accordingly  the  house- 
hold was  assembled,  and  the  good  parson  proceeded  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
chafdain ;  and  then  we  went  each  his  and  ner  several  wav  to  seek  the  night's 
r^se.  Next  day  Herbert  and  I  lefr  the  Park.  We  shook  hands  cordially 
with  all  friends,  and  I  thought,  but  it  might  be  only  fancy,  that  Herbert's 
farewc^  of  one  young  lady  was  wonderfully  tender  for  an  absence  of  a  few 
days.  And  now,  dear  Anuiony,  in  the  quiet  of  my  own  little  snuggery,  I  write 
to  thee  and  wish  thee  a  joyous  close  to  the  old  year  and  a  happy  opening  of  the 
new  one. 

Thine,  through  all  years, 

JOHATHAM  FbBXI  SlXNGSBT. 
TvAatteayroplv.Siq. 
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C0NVBS8ATI0MB  WITH   ▲  LATB  AUTHOR. — LORD  BAC01i*8  E88AT8. 


The  Author — I  scarcely  know  why, 
but  I  never  read  an  author  of  the  true 
English  school  with  so  much  gusto  as 
in  Paris.  Shakspere,  in  one  magic 
sentence,  brings  the  tinkling  pedantry 
of  French  literature  to  its  true  propor- 
tions, its  miniature  harmonies  ;  and  as 
for  Bacon,  one  has  only  to  meet  him  in 
the  clear  light  that  bleaches  the  fluted 
pillars  of  the  Madeleine,  to  feel  that 
the  English  milord  loses  on  his  tra* 
vels  none  of  his  sterling  consequence. 
With  all  our  pride  of  thought,  the 
worth  of  what  men  say  or  write  is  one 
of  circumstance  after  all.  The  balder- 
dash of  Pistol  became  "  brave  'ords  " 
in  the  public  opinion  of  the  sensible 
Fluellen,  when  heard  amid  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  ;  and  if  there 
were  no  statutes  of  taste  in  force,  no 
Ma^n®  Chart89  of  established  fames, 
80  that  men  might  judge  of  authors,  as 
in  England  they  anect  to  do  of  faiths, 
on  their  own  free  poisings  and  likings. 
Homer  would  have  to  owe  again  his 
preservation  to  oriental  sheuherds, 
Virgil  and  Milton  theirs  to  university 
professors,  Shakspere  and  Bacon  would 
have  no  reader  under  thirty,  and  Scott 
and  Byron  none  over.  Climate  has  as 
much  perhaps  to  do  with  our  appre- 
ciations as  any  other  collateral  influ. 
encc.  Our  perceptions  clear  with  the 
atmosphere.  We  think  pellucidly  at 
Paris,  just  as  men  think  "beerily"  in 
Amsterdam  or  London  -,  and  ten  to  one 
but  that  if  we  could  ^t  at  the  inner 
being  of  the  mouse  m  the  exhausted 
receiver,  or  the  balloon-man  in  one  of 
his  asceuts,  we  should  find  that  their 
brightest  notions  held  some  kinship 
with  the  point  of  rarification  that, 
without  paining  the  lungs,  most  en- 
franchised  the  brain.  How  else  should 
Bacon  in  his  "Essays,"  who  is  onlv 
common  sense  on  our  side  the  channel, 
seem  to  me  a  miraculous  inspiration 
on  this  ? 

The  Writer.  —  Perhaps  because 
common  sense  on  that  side  is  inspira- 
tion on  this.  You  smile  at  the  force  of 
a  paradox  your  own  words  syllabled  ; 
and  if  your  taste  were  as  Gallican  as 
the  opinion  is  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  at  some  trouble  with  my  apologies. 
But  you  will  admit  that  whatever  the 


Influence  lent  to  appreciate,  or  perhaps 
to  magnify.  Bacon,  in  a  clearer  sky, 
another  name  sometimes  for  better 
health,  you  have  in  Paris  a  second  and 
more  certain  influence  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  social  atmosphere,  and  its 
piquant  contrast  of  thought  and  man- 
ners. There  are  spots,  sings  Milton, 
that  brighten  light ;  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  blind,  the  man  with  one  eye  is 
king;  and  ma^  not  Bacon  easily  rise 
into  the  inspired  prince  of  wisdom 
amid  a  people  who,  as  you  yourself  put 
it  the  other  day,  ''  seem  to  have  been 
endowed  with  reason,  as  their  cooks 
with  the  Q^gt  just  to  demonstrate  the 
infinite  ])erversions  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible." I  am,  however,  on  sufficiently 
good  terms  with  myself — the  arch-flat- 
terer— to  fancy  that  the  concentrated 
lights  which  reflect  an  adventitious 
brilliancy  on  the  one  point  of  view, 
have  for  once  not  so  dazzled  m^  sight 
as  to  shut  out  the  essential  qualities  of 
the  object  itself;  and  admitting  all 
you  may  ask,  even  in  Paris,  for  the 
common  sense  of  Lord  Bacon's  ''Es- 
says," I  no  more  think  of  praising  them 
for  that,  than  a  peasant  of  thanking  God 
for  green  fields.  Mere  common  sense, 
however  far  carried,  be  it  even  pro- 
found, if  such  a  quality  be  possible  of 
such  a  thing,  is  still  one  of  the  hum- 
blest,  just  as  one  confesses  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  necessary,  qualifications  of 
a  public  teacher ;  and  to  mv  mind  it 
is  the  '*  damned  spot"  in  the  **  Es- 
says," which  fill  the  "rain  in  the  sweet 
heavens"  will  not  wash  white,  nor  "all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  sweeten,"  that 
if  they  are  never  less,  they  are  never 
more  than  common  sense. 

The  Aothor. — An  ex^cathedru  sum- 
mar^  of  an  interesting  question,  whidi 
remmds  one  of  a  modern  generalisaimo 
ending  a  campaign  in  a  char^.  All 
you  ask  is,  to  retract  an  opinion  that 
Literature  for  the  first  time  finds  a 
doubt  on.  The  Essays  are  "  the  best 
fruits,"  as  he  says  himself  so  beauti- 
fully, "  that,  by  the  good  increase  God 
gave  to  his  pen  and  labours,  he  could 
yield:"  they  became,  in  his  own  time, 
"the  most  current  of  all  his  other 
works  ;"  and  already  authorised  the 
proud  boast-^sturdier  than  even  that 
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of  Horace  or  Ovid^that  they  ^*  will 
last  as  long  as  books  last."  The  patron 
genius  of  a  new  era  and  people,  they 
fbnned  the  first  or  second  work  that 
issued  from  the  £nglish  press  of  the 
other  hemisphere^  and  men  of  genius 
of  all  places  and  habitudes — D'Alem- 
berty  Pope,  Dugdd  Stewart,  Brou^h- 
am,  James  Macintosh,  Johnson  Sa- 
muel, and  Jonson  Benjamin — have 
erer  since  sang  in  chorus,  that  his  iii«- 
dUnarity  of  common  sente  was,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  the  "  consum- 
mation  of  all  wisdom."  Nay,  even 
your  incredulity  will  not  deny  it  to  be 
the  unparalleled  inspirations  of  an  ex- 
penenoe  without  parallel. 

The  Writer. — ^Which  exjperienoe 
forms  nothing  more  than  a  mam,  per. 
baps  a  primary,  element  of  the  common 
KDse  tkat  we  are  both  eulogising,  and 
whose  completeness,  in  a  limited  sense, 
I  no  more  deny,  than  I  admit  its  suf. 
ficiency  in  a  Ime  one.  I  know  the 
abyss  of  literary  heresy  he  tempts,  who 
tgiaks  with  moderation  of  a  Tolume 
it  has  been  the  wisdom  of  centuries 
to  laud  with  intemperance.  But  just 
as  I  find  no  poetry  in  the  verses  in 
which  Pope  describes  him  as  the 
'*  wisest  of  mankind,"  so  I  find  no 
truth  in  the  prose  in  which  he*  or 
others  deliberately  adjudi^e  him  at  the 
head  of  our  race.  You  allege  his  mar- 
yellous  experience.  Are  we  sure  that 
it  was  as  extensive  as  he  paints  it,  or 
as  the  world  therefore  believes  it? 
Who  knew  better  that  '*  he  who  is 
only  real,  needs  exceeding  parts  of 
virtue;"  and  that  ''in  the  ascents  of 
authorship  the  flight  is  slow  without 
some  feaUiers  of  ostentation  ?"  It  is 
difficult  to  fancy  that  there  was  more 
of  a  wise  experience  in  his  pnvate 
counsels  to  his  friend  and  client,  £ssex, 
than  in  his  public  prosecution  and  li- 
belling of  him  afterwards ;  and  I  must 
be  forgiven  for  demanding  strong  proof 
of  tibat  vast  reach  of  insist  into  aJSairs 
which  could  allow  a  Lo^  High  Chan- 
cellor openly  to  accept  bribes  from 
suitors,  m  the  very  presence  of  a  par- 
liamentary faction  as  strong  politi- 
cally, as  hb  insolence  and  inconsistency 
had  made  it  hostile  personally.  The 
most  explicit  and  favourable  witnesses 
to  his  experience,  these  ''Essays,"  were 
the  work  of  a  life,  begun  in  the  magni- 


ficent promise  of  youth,  revised  and 
compIefe<l  when  chastening  adversity, 
ending  a  long  career  of  busy  ambition, 
gave  him  a  few  years'  repose  on  the 
brink  of  the  immortality  he  knew  he 
had  secured ;  yet  to  me  it  seems  dif- 
ficultto  read  them  without  feeling  that 
his  knowledge  of  actual  life  bore  no 
proportion  to  his  learning;  that,  a 
scholar  from  boyhood,  he  mstinctively 
paid  his  highest  homage  to  what  he 
calls  " optimi  consiliarii,  mortui,"  and 
that  there  was  more  truth  than  he 
perhaps  felt,  in  the  modest  confession 
of  his  early  authorship,  that  he  was 
less  fitted  for  busy  life  than  for 
"  contemplations  and  studies,  "f  The 
truth  is  (I  speak  under  correction) 
Bacon  was  vi  naiurtB  a  man  of  books 
and  reasoninj^,  as  much  as  Aristotle, 
Thomas  Aqumas,  or  Newton ;  his  af- 
fections were  in  a  literary  philosophy, 
medical,  scholastic,  or  theological ;  ho 
was  in  busy  life  by  ambition,  and  out 
of  it  by  feeling  and  taste ;  and  his  last 
prayer  acknowledges,  but  to  my  mind 
with  no  more  clearness  than  his  "  Es- 
says,"  that  if  he  had  not  "hidden  in  a 
napkin  his  talent  of  gifts  and  graces,*' 
he  had  at  all  events  "misspent  it  in 
purposes  for  which  he  was  the  least  fit !" 
Thb  Author. — ^The  highest  minds 
tend,  of  course,  to  the  loftiest  pursuits, 
as  the  eagle  makes  its  home  on  the 
taUest  cliS';  but  surely,  with  such  a 
genius  as  Bacon's,  it  is  not  because 
were  is  so  much  in  the  more,  there 
should  be  so  little  in  the  less.  He  is 
fond  of  pointing  out  the  demarcations 
between  the  practical  and  the  thought- 
ful ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has 
once  insinuated  their  incompatibility. 
"There  be  many,"  he  says,  in  his  Essay 
of  Cunning,  "  that  can  pack  the  cards, 
and  yet  cannot  play  well:  it  is  one 
thing  to  understand  persons  and 
another  thing  to  understand  matters, 
for  many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours 
that  are  not  greatly  capable  (what  a 
word,  that  'greatly  /')  of  the  real  part 
of  business  which  is  the  constitution  of 
one  that  hath  studied  men  before  books. 
Such  men  are  more  fitted  for  practice 
than  counsel,  and  they  arc  good  but  in 
their  own  alley.  Turn  them  to  new' 
men,  and  they  have  lost  their  aim." 
"  Certainly  some  there  are,"  he  savg 
again,  "  that  know  the  resorts  and  faUa 


*  SeeSpence. 
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of  businesB  that  cannot  sink  into  the 
main  of  it,  like  a  house  that  hath  con- 
venient stairs  and  entries,  but  never  a 
fair  room ;  thcrelbre  you  shall  find 
them  fit  out  pretty  looses  in  the  con- 
clusion, but  are  no  way  able  to  examine 
or  debate  matters ;  and  yet  commonly 
they  take  advantage  of  their  inability, 
and  would  be  thought  wits  of  discre^ 
Hon,"  You  observe  that  he  has  partly 
anticipated,  as  of  others,  your  discovery 
as  of  nim,  and  going  still  further,  and 
disentangling  the  whole  complex  skein 
of  capacity,  demonstrates  that  as  the 
greater  alone  can  contain  the  less,  and 
the  universal  alone  cope  with  the  great, 
the  practical  in  statemanship  is  not 
necessarily  the  successful,  and  thus 
8ug?estsyour  refutation  in  advance. 

The  Writbe. — May  it  not  be,  that 
the  very  trouble  he  takes  to  dispose  of 
the  difficulty,  is  proof  that  he  felt  that 
it  came  home  to  his  own  business  and 
bosom?  History  favours  the  pre- 
aumption. 

The  Auth(». — ^Nay,  I  cannot  go 
so  far  with'you.  That  Bacon,  at  any 
period  of  his  adult  life  you  ean  name, 
was  fitted  for  every  sphere  of  public 
life,  or  even  moat  of  them,  and  still 
lessy  that  he  was  modelled  to  extract 
from  them  for  his  own  uses  all  their 
advantages,  is  what  I  will  not  contend 
for,  and  which,  if  I  did,  his  own 
eareer,  successful  as  it  was  for  a  time, 
"would  in  some  sense  belie.  The 
power,  and  the  use  of  the  power,  are 
incidents  not  necessarily  inseparable, 
as  he  knew  well  who  wrote — 

— •"  truly  to  be  grtmt, 
J»  not  to  itir  without  great  •rgument.'* 

Shallowness,  athingof  instincts  rather 
than  of  mind,  alone  is  capable  of,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  unequal  to, 
every  role  at  short  notice  ;  just  as  the 
automaton  can  in  a  half  way  be  qua. 
lified  for  complex  manoeuvres,  more 
readily  than  the  most  sagacious  char- 
ger. In  early  life  it  fell  into  the  part 
of  Bacon  to  see  more  than  to  do,  to 
reason  more  than  to  influence,  to  rise 
more  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  ^nins 
than  the  ready  skilfulness  of  his  ex- 
pedients ;  but  if  all  this  introduced, 
what  I  do  not  admit,  an  awkwardness 
in  the  action  of  life,  it  by  no  means 
necessitated  an  ignorance  of  its  charac- 
ifidfiJLLQfii  Kayj  ^  looker§-on  see  more  of 
the  game  than  Uie  player,  and  the  Stoic 
can  better  appraise  the  foUies  of  love 
than  the  loTer,  Baeon'i  6xtrawdiaary 


intuitions  into  Ufe  owe  much  of  their 
ha[>piness  to  the  very  circumstance 
which  at  the  first  shew  takes  away  from 
their  value.  For  the  experience  that 
does  is  sometimes — if  common-place  it  is 
always — the  experience  that  b  unfitted 
to  teach,  for  it  is  the  experience  which 
is  not  for  the  world,  but,  as  he  lays, 
''for  an  alley;*'  an  experienoe  which 
never  rises  to  causes,  which  never 
looks  to  relations — which,  in  one  word, 
never  philosophises.  It  is  not  in 
action  but  thought  that  new  truths  are 
evolved  ;  and  if  we  would  bum  great 
verities  into  the  world,  we  must  do 
little  else  but  observe  and  talk  witli 
Socrates,  or  pray,  and  be  in  the  desert, 
with  the  Holy  One.  You  shall  see 
one  man  clever  to  act,  another  to  ori.- 
ginate,  a  third  to  appreciate,  a  fourth 
even  to  illustrate ;  bwt  each  or  all  these 
qualities  fall  far  away  from  forming  a 
Bacon,  in  whom  a  marvellous  expe. 
rience,  a  boundless  erudition,  and  an 
almost  divine  comprehensiveness  of 
viaon,  happily  combine  with  a  magic 
power,  more  wonderful  than  aU,  of  en- 
riching all  he  touches,  to  make  him 
the  nonpareil  of  human  thinkers.  He 
stands  alone  in  Ins  view  of  Ufe,  just  as 
he  stands  on  the  eminence  of  a  genius 
that  is  alone  in  human  things.  No 
<me  idolises  more  "  the  gentle  child  of 
fancy,"  or  values  at  a  higher  rate  the 
at  times  infinite  afiiuence  carelessly 
flung  to  us  by  Montaigne ;  but  say,  on 
this  point,  the  most  for  both : — Shaka- 
pere  knew  men  and  things  as  they  are 
.-Montaigne  as  they  were  in  himself; 
Baoon  alone  rose  to  the  science  of 
them,  as  they  were  in  both  1 

The  Writer. — A  very  gallant  de- 
fence, and  not  the  less  daring  because 
the  **  Immortal  Will.*'  is  brought  in  to 
dischar|:e  the  expense.  But  is  the 
comparison,  well  looked  at,  one  to 
profit  your  illustrious  client?  To 
know  men  and  things  as  they  are, 
what  is  it  but  as  an  author  to  interpret 
to  every  eye  that  has  learned  to  see 
the  hidden  life  of  nature  and  veritable 
nature  of  life,  and  what  is  that  but  to 
exhaust  at  once  both  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, and  exercise  the  highest  pre- 
rogative of  earthly  genius  ?  Fortified 
by  such  an  admission,  ShakBper<**s 
truth,  or  even  old  Montaigne's  can- 
dour, will  prove  sadly  todiscountenance 
what  you  call  your  friend*s  science— 
which,  when  you  call  a  science  that 
Shakspera  did  not  know,  you  suggest 
the  admisrioR  (tf  you  will  forgiye  me) 
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that  Shalopere's  thought  was  as  tin- 
shackled  by  pedantry  as  his  experience 
was  QBcfaaracterised  bj  pretension. 

Tbs  Autbob That^  novr,  is  the 

true  symptom  of  a  bad  case  of  Anglo. 
Humia ! — ^in  the  name  of  Natnrc  substi- 
tuting Shakspere  for  her  and  every- 
thing else,  just  as  our  ignorant  Mario- 
Utists  oyer  here  honour  the  Son  by  re- 
wnrinff  all  their  prayers  for  his  mother ! 
None  Know  better  than  you  that  the 
symmetry  which  graces  genius  may 
make  it  look  less  ^gantesque,  but 
itrips  it  of  no  atom  cS"  greatness ;  and 
eren  an  admirer  of  the  great  Bard 
ftiight  admit  that  the  only  thing  want- 
ing to  raise  him  above  a  height,  super- 
human as  it  is,  was  that  power  con* 
*  temporaneofosly  evidenced  by  his  friend 
Baeon,  of  ay  sternal  ising  whatever  he 
handled,  and  8o4eaving  on  it  the  fer* 
tilising  impress  of  order  and  science. 

Tbb  Writbb.— -For  ever  system — 
system  I — ^that  refined  torture  by  which 
modem  Procrustes  would  limit  the 
future  to  the  forms  and  proportions  of 
the  past,  and,  in  a  jealous  idolatry  of 
contemptible  imitations,  dwarf,  if  they 
cannot  annihilate,  the  infinite  of  human 
thought  I  The  thing  you  dignify  as 
"system,*'  «•  order,"  and  " science"— 
ever  changing  yet  ever  wise — is  to 
thought  what  the  text-book  of  court 
ceremonies  is  to  life,  and  the  formu- 
Utry  of  Chinese  training  to  the  human 
fio:ure  unadorned.  The  truth  is,  if  you 
will  forgive  me  the  frankness,  you  are 
not  wholly  free  here  from  the  fault  of 
the  people  among  vrhom  wo  are  living, 
who,  drilled  in  youth  into  a  sort  of 
classic  regimentalism,  their  judgments 
nipped  out  for  them  by  college  tnodists 
on  good  Latin  models,  arc  all  for 
pvceful  forms  and  symmetrical  tri. 
flings.  Bounded  in  their  estimates  of 
psychological  action  by  certain  given 
rules  taught  in  the  standard  *<reper. 
t<»ires*'of  orthodox  criticism,  they  have 
no  notion  or  thought  that  is  not  an 
aphorism,  of  style,  that  is  not  an  anti- 
thesis, or  o(  genius,  that  is  not  a  sys. 
tem ;  and  an  attentive  eye  would  de- 
tect them  shuddering  at  a  novelty  of 
£incy,  or  falling  into  a  syncope  at  a 
freedom  of  passion  that  stood  with- 
out a  precedent  I  They  are  all  for 
the  showy  in  expression,  and  all 
for  the  onlcrly  —  which,  nine  times 
in  ten,  is  the  pettv — in  construction  s 
and  the  artless  Shakespere  could  no 
move  have  been  a  poet  for  them,  than 
the  unpretending  Wellington  a  gene- 


ral 1  To  apply  this,  as  the  preachers 
say,  and  to  shew  how  little  what  you 
call  system  in  literature  has  to  do  with 
substantial  results,  except  to  dwarf 
them,  compare  the  teachings  of  yoilr 
statesman  and  scholar  with  those  of 
the  simple  poet  on  what  Frenchwomen 
call  "  La  grande  passion,"  a  passion  on 
which,  luckily  for  us,  everybody  is  an 
author  and  everybody  a  critic.  Of  all 
his  subjects,  coming  home  to  every- 
body, this  came  home  the  nearest ;  yet 
for  any  light  of  my  Lord  Bacon,  the 
Essay,  "  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable," 
might  have  been  written  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  I 

Thb  Author. — ^You  have  singled 
out  the  most  unfavourable  of  Lord 
Bacon's  chapters.  "The  stage,"  a$ 
he  says,  "is  more  beholden  to  \ortt 
than  the  life  of  man  ;"  and  true  to  the 
reality  of  his  nature,  he  gives  to  the 
brief  episode  but  about  the  hundredth 
part  of  his  book.  The  noble  lawyer, 
either  before  or  after  his  marriage, 
appears  to  have  been  no  lover,  and 
therefore  no  exception  to  his  eftcto, 
that  "great  spirits  and  business  do 
keep  out  this  weak  passion,"  and  that 
"  among  all  the  great  and  worthy  per- 
sons whereof  the  memory  remaineth, 
ancient  or  modern,  there  is  not  one 
that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad 
degree  of  love." 

The  Wbitek. — And  thereby  be 
shews  himself  no  better  informed  on 
the  literature  than  on  the  sensibilities 
of  the  subject ;  for  passing  Lais,  or 
the  blindness  of  Solomon,  or  the  con- 
jugal infiituation  of  Belisarius,  how 
could  he  on  such  a  subject  have  over- 
looked the  madness  of  Caesar  under 
the  magic  of  the  *'  fatale  monstrum" 
of  Egypt  ?  The  party  of  the  Senate 
dispersed,  rather  than  defeated;  the 
son  of  Pompey  at  the  head  of  a  large 
fleet  and  army  in  Spain ;  in  Africa, 
the  republic,  supported  by  Cato,  com- 
manding a  vast  army  and  powerful 
allies;  Ciesar,  almost  as  weak  in  force 
as  in  right;  yet  at  such  a  moment, 
when  all  appeared  to  depend  on  that 
celerity  of  which  he  was  so  admirable 
a  roaster,  the  Hercules  of  war  gave 
up  nine  precious  months  to  the  apron- 
strings  of  his  Egyptian  Omphale — 
Rome  meanwhile,  agitated  by  faction?, 
asking  in  vain  where  is  he  ? 

The  AuTRon. — The  omission  is  sin- 
gular, especially  as  Antony  is  instanced 
m  the  Essay,  and  the  statesman's  con- 
stant allusions  to  Csesar  prove  that  he 
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hiA  ^f^Mtf  }stMM  ihftt  trbnderfol 
oireer.  But  idemoiy  b  tike  diild  of 
Msodi^n  imd  1nterMi>  add  wbaft  is 
Hions'ftadtrtvl  tliim  that  Bacon  should 
ftrr^  the  svnrf'  faeuof  A  subject  on 
Wkdi  'h«  knew  )ittlo  and  cared  leas? 
Indeed,  front  the  liBsdainfoI  way  in 
it'hath  he  despatches  the  question,  be 
has  DO  wish  to  eoneeal  that  iust  be- 
(•antoe  it  was  ererfbody's  weakness  it 
wastiothfs. 

-  Ths  WiitTBR.*>But  instead,  the 
greater  weakness  of  teaching  what  ht 
ne^erlemnt. 

Tiffi  Ae¥B6R._And  that  ^nted, 
ittd  all  one  would  found  on  it,  what 
dfMrlimnation  ahd  good  sense  will  yet 
^remaib  ia  Mb  lesson^,  as  if  his  con^ 
jectiu^,  even  on  such  a  subject,  were 
to  be  better  than  the  experience  of 
othbfs.  Who  else  has  told  us  so  wel^ 
if  at  idl,  that  « the  speaking  in  a  per- 
petnai  hyperbola  is  comely  m  notoing 
tut  JoTe;*'th«t  "there  never  was  a 
broUd  inata  who  thought  to  absurdly 
^€§1  of  himself  as  the  loVer  doth  of  the 
li^erson  Jored ;"  that  "  love  is  ever  re^ 
Warded'  withf  tlie  reciprocal,  or- with  an 
WaM  eOntempt;'*  that'  *Mths(th  hss 
«ilobdfl  in  the  very  iSmes  Of  weidmess, 
iHi^h  are  ei*eatt  prosperity  or  great 
Adversity  f  that  <«if  it  cheek  once 
iNrith  budness,  it  maketh  men  t%«tthey 
HBtttt  in  no  ways  be  true  to  tiieir  ends;" 
*^d  that  there  ii»  f  *  in  man  a  secret  in- 
^^finationr  towanSs  love  of  others  whidi, 
'If  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one,  doth 
nati^lly  spread  itself  towards  many, 
%S  ieems  b  the  friars !"  Admit  that 
the  pedant  ewes  little  to  books,  even 
'  on  his  tiost  alien  subr|ect ;  if  he  knew 
not  lovOf  he  understood  the  lover, 
and  if  m>  poet,  eaught  what  escapes 
them! 

J     The  W'iUTEB. — You  have  precipi- 
tated the  gold  of  the  assay,  and  ad- 
mit tiiig  thts  yoti  will  confess  in  return, 
ih&i  iHf!  residue  13  as  commonplace  as 
the  Ik  tic  you  have  extracted  is  precious. 
He  takcii  lb  a  trouble  to  confess  that 
•*he  dc»ca  not  know  how  it  is  that 
martin!  men  are  given  to  lovc;"  assures 
lu    **  that  nuptial  love  maketh  man 
kiiid  ;"  and  thftt  "wanton  love  actually 
'  eorru^itbth  it ;"  untl  infers  with  solemn 
euiphssuf,  tlmt  bocAUse  "Appiu^Clau- 
^diu3  wa^  an  aunttrt:  and  wise  tuan,  love 
^toJi  ^d  an  entranee  ihtb  a  heait  well 
fortified  i'*  a  ^reat  trufli,  Which  he  is  at 


painsr  hovi^ever,  to '  aMlify^%  Midinf^ 
•*  if  watch  be  not  well  kept  V 

TXB  AoTMos— ^I  conite  that  w« 
wMited  no  Lord  High  Chtnoellor  to 
rise  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  Uiat. 

Trs  VVasYBE. — ^Yet  one  might  for. 
give  him  much  for  that  brief  bvt  bspp^ 
tooeh  on  the  '^  kindling*'  inftnenoe  of 
this  «<  child  of  foil/'  in  adversity  ^aa 
inHnence,  as  ho  say«,  <<thatliatb  beea 
less  observed,"  so  much  lesa  that  it 
passed  the  notice  of  a  panegyrist  active 
as  yourself. 

The  AuTHOR.-True.  The  witness,  like 
his  age,  td  the  adversity  of  ao  manyiiu 
mens  men,  it  could  not  havevMaped 
him  that  the  hate  of  oircomstaaeea^  and 
the  alieoatk>n  of  the  woild,  is  a  sort  of 
sombre  atmoaphere  that  concentratet 
the  divided  aff<M9tioni,  the  seattewd 
electricity  of  a  maa's  natui^  and 
makes  it  more  intense  aa  the  stona 
inound  is  darker.  Ike  weakness  is 
one  of  all  time  and  of  aU  degreei  of 
moral  and  inteUeotaal  worth*  It  is  as 
much  a  rule  for  oaAiered  ofieera  and 
bankrapt  nerohantr  to  auke  honest 
^ukanea  of  their  mittresBes«  as.  for  de» 
•olate  gourmands  to  marry  their  eoQk& 
^he  Ikm-hearted  Abd-eLKadir,  ia  the 
^wnlall  of  his  romantic  fortuues^ipre- 
fonred  Prank  captivity^  wi^  'his  hik. 
rem,  to  the  Arab  freedom  <he  loved, 
^tbovt  it;  Pompey,  tfaeidol  ofiii.woiid 
lie  had  aubjugated,  becoming  the  aged 
fbgitive  of  defeat,  tendadi  like  l|n 
giiat  opponent  Mithridatas^  but  ao 
much  nearer  to  hia  young  wife ;  and 
BonapaftO)  who  knew  sonominfl  of  tlm 
*'  tender  passion."  while  a  needy  katf. 
pajr  in  yonder  garret,  seemed  capable 
of  it  again,  wl^n,  the  captive  of  our 
insular  wilderness,  he  stood,  like  ^da- 
rius,  a  present  ruin  perishing  amid  the 
jrliins  oiihis  past"- the  niina  ofaU  that 
was  great  in  the  century  ;  an  imurjr 
£iifopeaa  eunliaaitfon,  and  especially 
that  of  FraOoe^  wiU  naver  foffitv^  him. 
Although  such  eatastvop^ea.  by  ^ 
power  of  a  single  person  hi^pen  but 
once  in  a  thousand  years,  if  m  often—. 
for  before  the  Corsican,  Csssar,  and 
perhaps  Alexander,  stood  by  them« 
selves  in  this  disastrous  aspect  :— 

M V»M  latttal  diTtnh  piHIboi  igliM 

Atmttm  In  f ylTin  4t  vf rfolU  fOMAtia  Uu^ 
QviaquB  muaa  Bopalsliu  Iter  r* 

yet  Bacon*8*  oompreheosive    survey 


'^^^kssayon  Ambilion.* 
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Vm  not  atrerid^Eea  lihe  «>oii^mi<i^f 
and  in  one  pithy  0enteiico».  If  He  Ili»i 
pbtt  W  be  iM  only  £<Kiini  amongut^.  ci- 
pketB  i«  tJ^  d«o»y  of  a  whoU  age^*' 
ftrikosttflflhegpgnilio.tralli.    . 

Tib  WBinib— *Aii  adwAble  aen- 
tenoeb  te  whieh  he  10  indebted  to  the 
iMl  L«am*  wbo»  tttodiog  on  tiieTery 
neirtii  of  the  calainity»  would  bka  no* 
tieewlMil  held  each  hinahip  ta  biflOWA 


fiofc  Tonr  ereat  Lord  Chaoeellop'tf 
**  mnonccayT  to  fcXkum  the  precis  Mp4 
FaJMH  ie  nerer>  fiur  firon  hw  ''  i^rei/U 
Bea^'*  end  ifhib  he  can  reeommend 
tie/*<  bdef  notes  "  ee  neither  <'  repetl- 
tiflMBor  fittde^**  bat  m  '^of  anatuM 
«hefeof  a-man  diaU  find  much  in  ex** 
perienea  and  little  in  books,"  he  in  hf 
no  flMiBe  mcnable  of  a  litermy  luv 
eengiv  ibon^  I  admit  that,  wiser  in 
hi»^dIoeo|ifaical  thaain  his  legal  peot* 
eediUie^he  lathe  iaat  manin  w  Urorid 
I  aieig)it-of.hand  faeU^te^detee;. 
I  eeo  in  his  ohains  of  thought 
of  Latimer  nother  few  nor  far 
between:  tl^  qootatione  in  hia  eaaafy 
''On Tmtk*'  fiom Lncnetius,  m£k  oai 
tbe  **Bitffaaen  of  Health"  il>om  Of^ 
am^  .ahow  that  3lontaigae'9  Eaaa^ 
CBm.  which  he  avowedly  bonrowed  Ub 
"title,*''  and  unarowedly  extracts  an 
opinkm)  had  not  beoi  read  by  him  in 
nua«  And  yon  wQl  adaut  that  U^ 
adriee^  «^  lie  ao  tn^  to  thyaslf  M  that 
thott  be  not  it^  to  otbersr"*  is  olo^ 
enough  to  that  of  Polootna.^ 

•*-«—«- T*  t]ftla«  owB  ttir  be  tnw, 

•Ap4  It  ouMt  foUov  as  the  nSght  the  dsy 
'  TlMcrtMi^  ttof  then  be  fhbe  to  any  m«a**^ 

to  tbew  aome  acqnaintanee  with  Bhafc- 
flp«e« 

Tflv  Au¥ttoa«*^Bat  it  mnatbe  owned 
tao»  that  Shdbpere  hhBseif>  who  in  the 
same  apeeeh  adviaea, 

_    **.:^-—-fl«lthct»  lander  B9c«borranrtsb^** 

could  be  aa  well  the  one  aa  the  other ; 
and^  if-  the  dates  of  publication  are 
agamst  me  on  the  passage  you  compare, 
it  it-  not  ao^  with  regard  to  the  nine 
K»aVa  fifst  pnbKsh^  by  Bacon,  and 
m  Which  there  &l*e  morsels  to  warrant 
.thQ  conjecture,  that  the  bard  aa  oilen 


ineurri^  fnyiJIt  o4ig1^>«na;^i(jth^^tm 

maua  jM  b^tluipjpQa^  to  hwnp  doqe^iq 
MantaigYO*  )&A  these  .wpe,r.aAmr  ^ 
anapicicuMJitA^hertbaaaQci^iofis.j  cor 
incidencea  which, -aa  th^  Frejc^h  ^  cif 
marri^  deIip)4|ueneieBf  iif.k^own  i^^ 
parties.  n\06t  concerned  .weee  peui,d§ 
cho^eg  and  if  unknown  ripi*,  X^Ujl^a 
but  4^  bring  the  gxeat  mafi.to^agg^  on^ 
of  the  questions  of  state,  policy  aa4 
state  rulers  your  observationf  recently 
referred. io»'  tp  patch  ovefwhelnpng 
proo^  tba^  hfB  could  too  well.>  disjp<gn^ 
with  the  Inconsiderate  trifles. ta:be.t^4 
iSrom  his  j(ew  and  well  rqad  prede^sl 
aorsy  to  risk so.neediesa  a  d^secraiiojii 
of  hia  genius-->a  folly  f9nne4  to.reinin4 
one  of  a  child  I  once  saw  in  Pern  1^ 
Chaise»  with,  his  wg/d  facejaun(iice4 
over  by  a  tavdir  crown  of  immortal! 
stolen  from  the  Catering  dead.  Onoe 
in  the  great  arena  of  human  action^ 
the  work  and  its  competitors  ahke  x^aL 
isiog  in  their  worthiness  the  royal  wish 
of  Ale:|utnder9  "  Give  me  prinoea  £^ 
q^>pneatf^  "  the  all-potentathlete  stan(i(a 
confessed.  It  ia  no  longer  his  poweiyi 
or  hiaaoquisitions  thatast^nnd.usy  bvjt 
the  use  of  them.  All  ia  intellectu^L 
alchemy,  and  of  the  boundless  stocea, 
not  to  say  mbbish,  of  classie,  dogma- 
tioal,  and  pl^sical  literature  he  haa  %t 
oommandf  you  ^9  never  jreminded»  eg(- 
eept  by  the.prioeleas  drops  of  wisdom 
and  experience  they  famish  when,  dis- 
tilled throngh  the  magic  alenvUie  of  his 
Bcienoe.  .  We  liave  only  to  etudy  what 
he  eaid.  beA>re  1^6«  and  watoh  jA^ 
cqurse  of  history  thenoefprward  ta  o^ 
own  .day»  to  feel  that  it  ia  m\y  b^ 
neglect  of  him  revolutions  are  po^blg ; 
for  :  r 

..^, DataoliUe.«iidBon      . 

Tlenlos  et  melina  Chrjtlppo  et  Crantore  dieiW**  > 

In  his  appreciation  of  motives  and 
characters  ne  equals  Tacitus^  and  mi^y 
'^  set  the  murderous  Hachiayel  .to 
school."  How  finely*  how  completely 
does  he  lay  down  the  canon  to  aQay 
sedition,  to  suppress  insurrections)  lo 
deal  with  a1>u8es  and  dangerous  ^bi- 

.  tlonsi  to  choose  ministers^  to  aggran- 
oKse  a  state ;— in  short  to  govern  I  Wir 

.above  the  &ars  and  passions  of  hia 
iime»  and  tde  prejudices  and  ieven  in- 
terests of  ilia  order,  in  the  reign  of  our 
first  James  and  of  Buckia<jhami  he  tcUs 
Chem,  <'  the  wisdom  of  aU  th^  latter 


•  0e4icaU(p;o.  Prince  ^eniy. 
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times  in  princes*  afikirs  is  ratlier  fine 
deliveries  and  shiftings  of  dangers  and 
mischief  when  they  are  near,  than  solid 
and  well  grounded  courses  to  keep 
them  aloof;'*  demonstrates  that  ''the 
multiplying  of  nobility  and  other  de- 
grees of  quality  in  an  over-proportion 
to  the  common  people  doth  speedily 
bring  a  state  to  necessity  " — "  and  so 
doth  likewise  an  overgrown  clergy,  for 
they  bring  nothing  to  the  stock,  and 
make  the  common  subject  groan  to  be 
a  peasant  and  base  swain;'*  teaches 
"  that  the  Jirst  remedy  or  prevention 
of  sedition  is  to  remove  its  natural 
causes,  which  are  want  and  poverty 
in  the  state;*'  and  among  a  thousand 
lessons  of  wisdom  you  wiU  recall,  lays 
down  the  striking  aphorism,  one  in  it- 
self enough  to  agitate  a  people  and 
reform  a  government,  "  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Judas  and  Issacher  will  never 
meet,  that  the  same  people  should  be 
both  the  lion*s  whelp  and  the  ass  be- 
tween burthens." 

The  Writer. — There  is  a  "  Radu 
cdlistn'  in  the  absolutist  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, which  left  the  Pyms  and  Vanea 
of  the  rising  generation  little  to  leani, 
and  less  that  they  could  wish  to 
better. 

The  Author. — But  for  the  hap- 
piest elucidation,  in  briefest  space,  of 
Bacon's  political  wisdom,  you  must  go 
to  his  thoughts  on  "  Innovation, " 
which  to  my  judgment — sharpened  by 
some  Parisian  experience — form  the 
happiest  of  his  "Essays,"  Suggesting 
with  his  customary  temperance  and 
discrimination,  ''that  what  is  settled 
by  time,  though  it  be  not  good  yet  at 
least  it  is  fit  ;*'  that  "  statesmen  must 
beware  that  it  is  the  reformation  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the 
desire  of  change  that  pretendeih  the 
reformation;'*  (how  happy  a  phrase  I) 
he  lays  down  the  sublime  truth, 
"  Time  is  the  greatest  Innova- 
TOR;**  asks  with  an  air  of  triumph-^ 
"  If  time  of  course  alter  all  things  for 
the  worse,  and  counsel  shall  not  alter 
them  to  the  better^  what  shall  be  the 
end  ?**  (in  few  plain  words  what  a  con- 
clusive generalisation  I) — then  warns 
the  fearful  that  "  he  that  will  not 
apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new 
evils  ;**  that  a  "  froward  retention  of 
custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an 
innovation ;"  and  sums  up  a  wisdom, 
that  18  surely  divine,  in  the  one  ad- 
vice worthy  of  a  Socrates,  a  Thomas 
a-Eempb^  or  a  greater  than  either-^ 


*'  Follow  the  example  of  time,  which 
innovateth  greatly  but  quietly  I'* 

The  Writer The  sentiment  bet- 
ter expressed,  for  which  Canning,  two 
centuries  later,  won  a  portion  of  his 
cheap  celebrity — "Oppose  improve- 
ment because  it  is  innovation,  and  you 
will  one  day  be  compelled  to  accept 
innovation  when  it  is  no  longer  im- 
provement 1**  James's  Lord  Chancellor 
displayed  courage  in  propounding  such 
axioms. 

The  Author Yes;  but  it  seems 

a  law,  that  we  cannot  think  great 
truths  without  hazarding  their  pub- 
lication. It  requires  at  times  as 
much  power  of  will  to  be  silent  as 
to  speak;  and  was  it  not  Fox,  the 
first  Quaker,  who  said,  "I  preach' 
because  I  cannot  help  it?*  The  felt 
uselcssncss  of  her  previsions  could  not 
silence  Cassanova,  more  than  the  In- 
quisition Luther  ;  and  when  thought 
takes  the  shape  of  conviction,  persecu- 
tors can  no  more  be  indifferent  than 
their  victims.  Apropos  of  victims,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  highest  glory  of 
the  "Essays."  In  an  age  when  per- 
secution was  the  rule  in  religion,  state- 
craft, and  almost  in  literature,  the 
war  waged  upon  intolerance  by  so 
vigilant  a  time-server  as  Bacon  is  a 
proud  thing  in  the  annals  of  authorship. 
With  what  a  noble  vehemence  does 
this  contemporary  of  Laud  stigmatise 
"the  personation  of  God,"  and  the 
blasphemy  of  "bringing  him  in  like 
the  prince  of  darkness, "  and  "  the 
making  the  cause  of  religion  to  descend 
to  the  cruel  and  execrable  actions  of 
murdering  princes,  butchery  of  peo- 
ple, and  subversion  of  states  and  go- 
vernment. "  "  Surely,**  he  continues, 
"  this  is  to  bring  down  the  Holy 
Ghost,  instead  of  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or 
raven,  and  to  set  out  of  the  bark  of  a 
Chrisdan  Church  the  flag  of  a  bark  of 
pirates  and  assassins.  Therefore  it  ia 
most  necessary  that  the  Church,  by 
doctrine  and  decree,  princes  by  the 
sword,  and  all  Uarmngs,  both  Christian 
aTid  moral,  as  by  their  mercury-rod,  do 
damn  and  send  to  hell  for  ever  these 
facts  and  opinions  tending  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  same.  Surely  in  councus 
concerning  religion  that  counsel  of  the 
Apostle  would  be  prefixed,  '  Ira  ho- 
rainis  non  implet  justitiam  Dei ;'  and 
it  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise 
father,  and  no  less  ingenuously  con- 
fessed, that  those  which  held  and  per- 
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snaded  prasure  of  oontdences  were 
commofiir  interested  herein  themsdres 
for  their  own  ends."* 

The  Wutek. — The  passage  de- 
serves to  be  prized,  the  more  so,  as  il 
is  probably  the  only  one  through  the 
"B88a)rs"  in  which  he  has  express- 
ed  himself  in  the  tones  of  earnestness 
and  ieeline.  But  ailer  all,  to  a  man 
believing  less  than  Plato,  and  scarcely 
more  than  Lncretius,  it  could  not  have 
cost  much  to  blaze  out  against  princi- 
ples which  would  have  roasted,  4  la 
Servetns,  the  professor  of  his  own; 
and  we  are  not  obliged  to  forget  his 
later  piety  to  think  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  clever  fencings  and  "self 
inqnisitarship,  that  he  may  say  nothing 
infectious  to  the  state  of  religion  and 
manners,'*  there  was  one  period  of  his 
life  at  least  on  which  he  thought  his 
bnsmess  done  with  Religion,  when  he 
had  estimated  her  social  or  directed 
her  political  influence.  Nay,  on  going 
through  all  his  writings,  and  especially 
his  tract  "  On  Incredulity" — I  think 
that  is  the  title — one  might  be  forgiven 
for  fancying  that  he  was  not  above 
trying  with  one  hand  an  occult  advo- 
c&cy  of  his  indifference,  while  ostenta- 
tiously dealing  it  a  theatrical  blow  with 
the  other.  Not  to  take  you  into  the 
question  to>day,  do  you  remember  the 
passage :  "  All  that  impugn  a  received 
religion  or  superstition  are  by  the  ad- 
terse  part  branded  with  the  name  of 
Atheists,  but  the  great  Atheists,  indeed, 
are  hypocrites  ttMch  are  eter  KandUng 
holv  things  but  without  feeling,  "f 

l^ttfe  Author— Tou  omit  the  sig- 
nificaftt  addition,  "So  as  they,  the 
Atheists,  most  needs  be  cauterised  in 
the  end  1 " 

The  Writer That  is  the  "thea- 
trical blow"  I  spoke  of;  it  is  a  conces- 
sion made  with  an  ill  grace  ;  a  levity 
peeps  out  of  the  solemn  equivoque ; 
and  he  is  glad  to  run  from  the  topic  to 
a  formal  sumnuuy  of  causes.  What- 
ever, however,  his  views  in  fkith,  his 
disclaimers  of  infidelity  win  fittle  sup. 
port  fiom  his  estimates  of  religious 
obligations.  He  may  call  "  Truth  th6 
sovereign  good  of  human  nature,*'  but 
his  enjoyment  of  it  is  that  of  his  own 
spectator  in  the  Tower,  watching  the 
Btorm  in  the  distance.  Contrast  is  K 
portion  of  his  pleasure,  lie  reasons 
on  fidsdiood  after  the  fashion  of  th« 


Irish  father  who  punished  his  son,  not 
for  a  lie,  but  a  lie  in  the  wron^  place, 
and  every  phrase  from  his  pen,  in  more 
or  less  affinity  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  poet— 

«  Exeat  anlci 
Qni  Tvlt  eme  pint/* 

seems  but  an  advertisement  to  the 
Court  that  conscience  and  honour  are 
two  sacrifices  with  him  ever  in  wait- 
ing for  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
teaches  that  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is 
"  like  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better" — has  a  feeling  of  enjoyment 
for  '  the  good,  shrewd,  Spanish  pro- 
verb,' *  tell  a  lie,  and  find  a  truth ;' " 
and  contentedly  lays  down,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  reflections  on  dissimulation, 
"  the  best  composition  and  temperature 
is,  to  have  openness  in  fame  and  opinion, 
secresy  in  habit,  dissimulRtion  m  sea* 
sonable  use,  and  a  power  to  feign,  if 
there  be  no  remedy  ! "  In  truth,  while 
giving  pompous  eulogies  on  Thith— . 
**  to  make  the  metal  work  the  better'* 
— ^he  cares  no  more  than  he  says  the 
world  does,  for  that  "naked  day- 
light "  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
shewing  "the  mummeries  of  life  not 
half  so  daintily  as  candlelight ;"  and  if, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  last  ncai  calling  the 
inquest  of  God  shall  be  the  want  of 
faith  on  earth,  he  takes  care  to  avoucb 
to  us,  that  it  will  be  no  principle  of 
truthfulness  in  him  that  shall  stay  for 
an  hour  the  vast  denouement.  Aa 
unprincipled  and  heartless,  he  is  only 
a  less  sanguinary  and  less  daring  poll* 
tician  than  the  Cecils  and  Walsing. 
hams  of  his  youth.  Thenr  infernal 
subtlety  and  unscrupulousnesS,  quali* 
ties  of  all  the  advisers  of  £li2abeth— 
the  crowned  instigator  and  instrument 
of  the  school — pervade  all  he  writes* 
Fond  of  Machiavelli,  he  is  not  ^e  man 
to  designate  him  "murderous,**  with 
Shakspere,  nor  to  pass  him  over  with 
the  contemptuous  reference  of  Mon. 
tai^,  "  They  say,  in  our  times,  that 
he  IS  an  authority  in  some  quarters !  ** 
Heedless  of  the  charities  of  Ihfe,  he 
tells  you-^"Accotmt  your  suspicions 
true,  but  bridle  them  as  false  "--> 
and  advising,  in  some  places,  as  if  maxu 
kind  were  made  fct  princes,  he  layd 
down  the  iron  formulae  by  which  woitb 
and  eminence  shall  be  crushed  to  the 
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earth  before  the  iirst  breath  of  royal 
distrust.  With  a  want  of  faith  in  vir- 
tue that  Mephistopholes  reproduces^  he 
asks,  ''What  would  you  have?  Do 
you  expect  those  you  employ  will  not 
nave  their  own  ends,  and  not  be  truer 
to  themselves  than  to  you  ?**  If  com. 
pelled  to  admit  that  '*  there  be  that 
are  in  nature  fiiithful  and  sincere,  and 
plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  nor  involv- 
ed," he  brandishes  the  matter  as  the 
discovery  of  some  rare  secret,  and 
with  no  higher  purpose  than  that 
princes  may  use  such  worthy  persons, 
not  for  their  fidelity  as  friends,  but  for 
their  integrity  as  tools,  a  pesdlent  ad- 
vice too  literally  followed  by  your 
Louis  Philippes,  when  they  tue  out 
the  Lafites,  the  Lafaycttes,  and  the 
Bupont  de  L'Eures  of  their  time. 

The  Author.— *  In  your  zeal  for 
what  should,  and  what  should  not  be, 
you  are  asking  a  priesthood  finom  Ulys- 
ses, and  forgetting  the  purpose,  the  li- 
mited purpose,  of  the  "  jEssays,"  which 
was  not  to  recommend  virtue,  but  to 
teach  the  conditions  of  life.  If  he 
name  doubtful  courses  without  cen- 
sure, so  does  he  without  praise  ;  and  it 
la  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  great 
philosopher,  that  the  elevation  from 
which  he  surveys  humanity  enables  him 
to  appreciate  its  aspects  as  unconcern- 
edly, as  plenarily  it  frees  him  from  its 
influences. 

The  WRiTEa.^-It  is  of  that  I  com- 
plain ;  surveying,  nay,  I  will  admit, 
penetrating,  the  involutions  of  charac- 
ter, from  a  he^ht  like  that  of  Milton's 
Satan,  or  of  his  Archangel  Michael* 
he  is  without  the  malignant  pride  of 
the  one,  or  the  dutiful  benevolence  of 
the  other,  and  has^  actually  less  of 
man  in  him  than  either.  JProm  the 
throne  of  his  icy  stoicism,  he  discourses 
as  if  he  had  no  more  affinity  with 
earth  than  with  heaven — cold,  impas- 
sive,  and  unimpassioned,  he  disposes  of 
love  as  contemptuously  as  physicians 
of  a  vinous  headache ;  discourses  of  na- 
ture and  habit  in  men,  as  in  rabbits ; 
anatomises  avarice  and  ambition,  as  if 
they  were  qualities  of  the  lunar  inha- 
bitants ',  and  descants  on  honour  and 
reputation  with  as  unconcerned  a  vi- 
sage as  the  signpost  points  to  a  quar- 
ter it  never  reaches.  Li  one  word, 
sitting;  in  the  awful  solitude  of  himself, 
there  is  no  humanity  in  him  but  of  the 
intelligence^the  intelligence  of  an  un« 
generous  philosophy  and  pitiless  hea- 
thenism I 


The  Author. — Let  us,  at  all  events, 
pay  homage  to  tliat  impartiality  of  the 
neart  you  condemn,  if,  whatever  its 
fimlts,  it  has  enabled  him  to  write  with 
the  marvellous  precision  which  you 
must  admit  to  distinguish  him.  And 
surely  in  that  immense  a^lomeration 
made  up  by  human  activity,  that  in- 
finite medley  of  intelligent  existence 
which  we  call  life,  never  did  man  more 
hi^pily  reach  to  the  qualities,  and  even 
remotest  relations,  of  the  entities  he 
adjudges.  At  his  word  order  starts 
out  of  confusion,  facts  flin^  themselves 
into  the  symmetry  of  original  nature, 
and  the  distinctions  of  all  that  men 
have,  and  all  that  men  do,  the  good,  the 
useful,  the  wise,  the  merely  showy,  stand 
registered  down  to  their  minutest  forms, 
aiul  in  their  most  inappreciable  hues. 
Just  as  he  breaks  down  thoughts  into 
their  most  concentrated  dimensions, 
just  so  does  our  English  lansuage* 
even  in  the  days  of  its  Saxon  littleness, 
accommodate  itself  with  a  ready  sub- 
ordination to  each  of  his  behests*  He 
no  more  writes  than  he  thinks,  in  wr- 
ha  magistri.  He  can  make  old  saws 
tell  new  truths,  and  homely  words  ex^ 
plain  rare  thoughts.  The  monarch  of 
language,  he  has  but  to  use  to  aggran- 
dise. If  he  pays  the  tribute  to  early 
teaching  and  the  spirit  of  his  day-*of 
bein^  attached  to  the  sayings  and  au- 
thorities of  antiquity — it  is  an  attach- 
ment neither  slavish  nor  sterile.  It  is 
the  charming  attachment  of  the  me- 
mory ;  the  generous  attachment  of  the 
affection ;  the  intellect  rests  in  all  its 
freedom.  His  judgment  independent 
of  all  influences,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  is  enriched  by  them,  he  makes  the 
past  support  the  present,  fits  not  argu 
ment  to  practice,  but  practice  to  ai^i^ 
ment,  and  sees  truths  not  through  the 
prism  of  authority,  but  auUiority 
through  the  acromatic  medium  of 
truth. 

The  Writer. — And  yet  with  all 
this  array  of  capacity  and  wisdom  the 
old  doubt  remains,  whether  this  mas- 
terpiece of  talk  and  policy  would  not 
have  been — you  will  pardon  me        ■ 

The  Author. — "Most  inefiective 
in  action,"  is  it  not?  It  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine  that  fallacy  1 
You  meet  it  everywhere  in  England^- 
from  the  hustings,  on  the  Exchange, 
at  the  dinner-table — the  **abomina. 
tion  of  desolation"  hardly  keeps  out 
of  your  churches.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  extremea  in  political  judgment 
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ioio  which  Bntish  good  sense  ever 
wanders.  As  if  to  pass  Greek  and 
Roman  greatness,  its  Pericles,  its 
Scipiosy  and  its  Csesars,  the  instances 
of  Sdlr,  Temple,  the  Swede  Oxen- 
steiDy  and  twenty  others  furnished  by 
every  omtory,  had  not  long  since 
belied  the  blasphemous  paradox,  that 
the  greater  the  capacity  the  less  true 
to  its  purposes.  I  distrust  as  much 
as  yon,  and  God  knows  we  have 
plenty  cause  here,  the  idle  pomp  of 
eraditioD,  and  the  one-sided  brilliancy 
of  the  mere  poet  and  mere  rhetorician. 
Thebs  is  an  isolated  strength  purchas. 
ed  by  some  equipollent  weakness,  just 
ashHndness  secures  sharper  hearmg. 
The  very  excess  of  their  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, instead  of  arguing  a  general 
powOT  of  luminousness,  rather  implies 
Its  absence ;  and  the  vessel  appears  so 
laden  on  the  side  that  looks  to  us,  only 
bettose  it  carries  nothing  on  the  other. 
Bat  the  genius  of  common  sense,  the 
tuteUry  deity  of  Britain,  has  this  en- 
Dobling  characteristic,  that  like  the 


spirit  of  the  universe  it  pervades  all, 
always,  and  is  all  in  every  part.  It  is 
in  the  centre  as  in  all  the  surfaces  of 
character,  of  being,  thought,  and  action, 
and  Shakspere,  Sully,  Bacon,  Moliere, 
and  Scott,  could  no  more  as  individuals 
have  not  succeeded  in  life,  than  in 
books  or  closets  they  could  have  writ- 
ten or  discoursed  unwisely.  There  was 
more  than  a  practical  statesman,  even 
a  Richelieu,  lost  to  England  in  Bacon. 
I  know  the  rich  compensation  he  made 
it,  or  rather  the  universe,  in  his  "Phi- 
losophy," for  it  is  the  attribute  of  this 
)>cculiar  genius,  that,  opposed  on  one 
side,  it  turns  like  an  obstructed  river 
with  redoubled  force  to  fertilise  some 
other  valley  ;  but  if  the  pedantic  fool, 
canonised  as  the  second  Soloman,  had 
known  how  to  seek  or  to  appreciate 
Bacon  as  Henry  IV.  did  Sully,  Char- 
les I.  would  never  have  had  to  expiate 
parental  folly  on  the  scaffold,  and 
England,  spared  a  civil  war,  would 
have  anticipated  in  peace  almost  cen- 
turies of  constitutional  freedom  1 
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I  AX  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not 
I  owe  an  apology  to  my  reader  for 
tmniiiig  away  from  the  more  immediate 
object  of  thta  memoir  of  a  life,  to  speak 
of  events  which  have  assumed  an  his- 
torical reputation.  It  may  be  thought 
iU-becoming  in  one  who  occupied  the 
rabordinate  station  that  I  dia,  to  ex- 
press himself  on  subjects  so  very  far 
above  both,  his  experience  and  ac- 
^  (piaitttance ;  but  I  would  premise,  that 
in  the  opinions  I  may  have  formed, 
and  the  words  of  praise  or  censure 
dT0i>ped,  I  have  been  but  retailing  the 
sentimenta  of  those  older  and  wiser 
than  mj'self,  and  by  whose  guidance  I 
was  mainly  led  to  entertain  not  only 
the  convictions,  but  the  prejudices,  of 
mjr  eariy  years. 

I^t  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  I  was  very  eariy  in  life  thrown 
into  the  society  of  men — ^left  self-de- 
penkfit,  in  a  great  measure,  and 
obliged  to  decide  for  myself  on  sub- 


jects which  usually  are  determined  by 
older  and  more  mature  heads.  Sio 
much  of  excuse,  then,  if  I  seem  pre- 
sumptuous in  saying  that  I  began  to 
conceive  a  very  low  opinion  generally 
of  popular  attempts  at  independence, 
and  a  veir  high  one  of  the  powers  of 
military  skill  and  discipline.  A  mob, 
in  my  estimation,  was  the  very  lowest^ 
and  an  army  about  the  ver^  highest, 
object  I  could  well  conceive.  My 
short  residence  at  Castlebar  did  not 
tend  to  controvert  these  impressions. 
The  safety  of  the  town  and  its  inha- 
bitants was  entirely  owins  to  the 
handful  of  French  who  held  it,  and 
who,  wearied  with  guards,  picquets, 
and  outpost  duty,  were  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  small  force  that  had  landed 
a  few  days  before. 

Our  "allies"  were  now  our  most 
difficult  charge.  Abandoning  the  hoj)e- 
less  task  of  drilling  and  disciplining 
them,  we  confined  ourselves  to  the 
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more  practical  office  of  restraining 
pillage  atid  repressing  violence — a 
measure,  be  it  said,  that  was  not 
"Without  peril,  and  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  I  remember  one  incident,  which, 
if  not  followed  by  grave  consequences, 
yet  appeared  at  the  time  of  a  very 
serious  character. 

By  the  accidental  misspelling  of  a 
name,  a  man  named  Dowall,  a  noto- 
rious ruffian  and  demagogue,  was  ap. 
pointed  "  Commandant-de-PIace,"  or 
Town.Major,  instead  of  a  most  re- 
spectable shopkeeper  named  Downes, 
and  who,  although  soon  made  aware 
of  the  mistake,  from  natural  timidity, 
took  no  steps  to  undeceive  the  General. 
Dowall  was  haranguing  a  mob  of  half, 
drunken  vagabonds,  when  his  commis« 
sion  was  put  into  his  hands;  and 
accepting  the  post  as  an  evidence  of 
the  fears  the  French  entertained  of  his 
personal  influence,  became  more  over- 
bearing  and  insolent  than  ever.  We 
had  a  very  gallant  officer,  the  second 
major  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  killed  in  the  attack  on  Castle- 
bar,  and  this  Dowall  at  once  tookpos- 
session  of  poor  Delactre*s  horse,  arms, 
and  equipment.  His  coat  and  chako, 
his  very  Doots  and  gloves,  the  scoun- 
drel appropriated ;  and,  as  if  in  mock- 
erv  of  us  and  our  poor  friend,  assumed 
a  habit  that  he  had,  when  riding  fast, 
to  place  his  sabre  between  his  leg  and 
the  saddle,  to  prevent  its  striking  the 
horse  on  the  flanks. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  thoroughly 
disgusted  by  the  unsightly  exhibition, 
our  incessant  cares,  and  the  endless 
round  of  duty  we  were  engaged  in,  as 
well  as  the  critical  position  we  occu- 

{)ied,  left  us  no  time  to  notice  the  feU 
ow's  conduct  by  any  other  than  a 
passing  sign  of  an^er  or  contempt — 
provocations  that  he  certainly  gave 
us  back  as  insolently  as  we  oflered 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Greneral  ever  saw  him,  but  I  know 
that  incessant  complaints  were  daily 
made  to  him  about  the  man's  rapacity 
and  tyranny,  and  scarcely  a  morning 
passed  without  a  dozen  remonstrances 
bein^  preferred  against  his  overbearing 
conduct. 

Determined  to  have  his  own  coun- 
trymen on  his  side,  he  issned  the  most 
absurd  orders  for  the  billeting  of  the 
rabble,  the  rations  and  allowances  of 
all  kinds.  He  seized  upon  one  of  the 
best  houses  for  his  own  quarters,  and 
three  fine  saddle-horses  for  his  per- 


sonal  use,  besides  a  number  of  inferior 
ones  for  the  ruffian  following  he 
called  his  staff  I 

It  was,  indeed,  enough  to  excite 
laughter,  had  not  indignation  been  the 
more  powerful  emotion,  to  see  this 
fellow  ride  forth  of  a  moming-.a 
tawdry  scarf  of  green,  with  deep  gold 
fringe,  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
a  saddle-cloth  of  the  same  colour,  pro* 
fusely  studded  with  gold  shamrocks, 
on  his  horse;  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  his  head  erect,  followed  by 
an  indiscriminate  rabble  on  fbot  or 
horseback — some  with  muskets,  some 
pikes,  some  with  sword-blades,  bayo- 
nets, or  even  knives  fastened  on  sticks^ 
but  all  alike  ferocious-looking  and 
savage. 

They  affected  to  march  in  order, 
and,  with  a  rude  imitation  of  soldiery, 
carried  something  like  a  knapsack 
on  their  shoulders,  surmounted  by  a 
kettle,  or  tin  cup,  or  sometimes  an 
iron  pot— a  grotesque  parody  on  the 
trim  cooking  equipment  of  the  French 
soldier.  It  was  evident,  from  their 
step  and  bearing,  that  they  thought 
themselves  in  the  very  height  of  fis- 
cipline ;  and  this  very  assumption  was 
far  more  insulting  to  the  real  soldier 
than  all  the  licentious  irregularity  of 
the  marauder.  If  to  us  they  were 
objects  of  ridicule  and  derision,  to  the 
townspeople  they  were  images  of  ter- 
ror and  dismay.  The  miserable  shop- 
keeper who  housed  one  of  them  lived 
in  continual  fear ;  he  knew  nothing  to 
be  his  own,  and  felt  that  his  property 
and  family  were  evay  moment  at  the 
dictate  of  a  ruffian  gang,  who  ac- 
knowledged no  law,  nor  any  rule 
save  their  own  will  and  convenience. 
Dowall's  squad  were  indeed  as  great  a 
terror  in  that  little  town  as  I  hiul  seen 
the  great  name  of  Robespierre  in  the 
proud  city  of  Paris. 

In  my  temporary  position  on  Oen^ 
ral  Serazin's  staff,  I  came  to  hear  much 
of  this  fellow's  conduct.  The  most 
grievous  stories  were  told  me  etery  day 
of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty  ;  but  ha* 
rassed  and  overworked,  as  the  Qeneral 
was,  with  duties  that  would  have  been 
over-much  for  three  or  four  men,  I 
forebore  to  trouble  him  with  recitals 
which  could  only  fret  and  distress  Aim 
without  affording  the  slightest  chance 
of  relief  to  others.  Perhaps  this  im- 
punity had  rendered  him  more  daring, 
or,  perhaps,  the  immense  number  of 
armed  Irish,  in  comparison  with  the 
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small  force  of  disciplined  soldiers,  ein- 
boMened  the  Mow  ;  but  certainly  he 
grewday  by  day  more  presumptuous  and 
insolent,  and  at  last  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  countermand  one  of  General  Sera- 
zin's  orders,  by  which  a  guard  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  Protestant  church  to  pre- 
Tent  its  being  molested  or  injured  by 
the  populace. 

General  Humbert  had  already  re- 
iused  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  his 
permission  to  celebrate  mass  in  that 
building ;  but  Dowall  had  determined 
otherwise,  and  that,  too,  by  a  written 
order,  under  his  own  hand.  The 
.French  sei^ant  who  commanded  the 
guard  of  course  paid  little  attention  to 
this  warrant ;  and  when  Father  Hen. 
nisy  wanted  to  carry  the  matter  with 
a  nigh  hand,  he  coolly  tore  up  the 
paper,  and  threw  the  fragments  at 
him.  Dowall  was  soon  informed  of 
the  slight  offered  to  his  mandate.  He 
was  at  supper  at  the  time,  entertaining 
a  party  of  his  friends,  who  all  heara 
the  priest's  story,  and,  of  course, 
loudly  sympathised  with  his  sorrows, 
and  mTok(^  the  powerful  leader's  aid 
and  protection.  Affecting  to  believe  that 
the  sergeant  had  merely  acted  in  ig- 
norance, and  from  not  being  able  to 
read  En^isfa,  Dowall  despatched  a  fel- 
low, whom  he  called  his  aid-de-camp,  a 
schoolmaster  named  Lowrie,  and  who 
spoke  a  little  bad  French,  to  interpret 
his  command,  and  to  desire  the  ser- 
geant to  withdraw  his  men,  and  give 
up  the  guard  to  a  party  of  *'  the 
sqoad." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  supper 
party,  when,  after  toe  lapse  of  half  an 
nonr,  a  country  fellow  came  in  to  say 
that  he  had  9een  Lowrie  led  off  to 

Snson  between  two  French  soldiers, 
y  this  time  Dowall  had  drank  him- 
self into  a  state  of  utter  recklessness ; 
while  encouraged  by  his  friend's  praises, 
and  tiie  amiments  of  his  own  passions, 
he  fancied  that  he  might  dispute  as. 
cendancy  with  General  Humbert  him. 
self.  He  at  once  ordered  out  his  horse, 
and  gave  a  command  to  assemble  the 
**  squad."  As  they  were  all  billeted 
in  his  immediate  vicinitjr,  this  was 
•peedfly  effected,  and  their  numbers 
swelled  by  a  vast  mass  of  idle  and 
cnrioos,  who  were  eager  to  see  how 
the  matter  would  end ;  the  whole  street 
was  crowded,  and  when  Dowal  mount- 
ed, his  followers  amounted  to  above  a 
thoosand  people. 
If  oar  sergeant,  an  old  soldier  of  the 


'*  Sambre  et  Meuse,"  had  not  already 
enjoyed  some  experience  of  our  allies, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that,  seeing  their 
hostile  advance,  he  would  have  fallen 
back  upon  the  main  guard,  then  sta- 
tioned in  the  market-square.  As  it 
was,  he  simply  retired  his  party  within 
the  church,  the  door  of  which  had 
already  been  pierced  for  the  use  of 
musketry.  This  done,  and  one  of  hia 
men  being  despatched  to  head-quarters 
for  advice  and  orders,  he  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  attack. 

I  happened  that  night  to  make  one 
of  General  Seraxin's  dinner  party,  and 
we  were  sitting  over  our  wine,  when  the 
officer  of  the  guard  entered  hastily  with 
the  tidings  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
town. 

•'  Is  it  the  Commandant  de  Place 
himself  is  at  the  head  ? "  exclaim- 
ed Serazin,  in  amazement,  such  a 
thought  being  a  direct  shock  to  all  his 
ideas  of  military  discipline. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  officer;  "the 
soldier  knows  his  appearance  well,  and 
can  vouch  for  its  being  him." 

*'  As  I  know  something  of  him. 
General,"  said  I,  **  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion that  nothing  is  more  likely," 

"  Who  is  he— what  is  he  ?"  asked 
Serazin  hastily. 

A  very  brief  account— I  need  not 
sav  not  a  flattering  one — told  all  that 
I  knew  or  had  ever  heard  of  our  worthy 
"  Town  Major."  Many  of  the  officers 
around  corroborating,  as  I  went  on> 
all  that  I  said,  and  interpolating  little 
details  of  their  own  about  his  robbe- 
ries and  exactions. 

"  And  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
all  this  before,"  said  the  General,  look- 
ing sternly  around  him  on  every  side. 

None  ventured  on  a  reply,  and  what 
might  have  followed  there  is  no  guess^ 
ing,  when  the  sharp  rattle  of  mudcetry 
cut  short  all  discussion. 

**  That  fire  was  not  given  by  sol* 
diers,"  said  Serazin.  "  Gro,  Tiemey, 
and  bring  this  fellow  before  me  at 
once." 

I  bowed,  and  was  leaving  the  room, 
when  an  officer,  having  whispered  a 
few  words  in  Serazin's  ear,  the  Greneral 
called  me  back,  saying — 

"You  are  not  to  incur  any  risk, 
Tiemay  ;  I  want  no  struggle,  still  less 
a  rescue.     You  understand  me." 

"  Perfectly,  General ;  the  matter 
will,  I  trust,  be  easy  enough  I" 

And  so  I  left  the  room,  my  heart, 
shall  I  avow  it,  bumping  and  throbbing 
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HI  A  f(ulMDQ  thai  gaTB  ft  Terr  pMM^  oar* 
robaration  to  my  words.  There  waw 
always  thrae  or  four  hones  veady  sad. 
died  for  du^  at  each  geneval'aqinu% 
ten*  and  taking  one  of  tfeio,  I  ordered 
a  corporal  of  dragoaas  to  foUow  .me, 
and  set  out.  It  waa  a  fine  night  of 
autumn;  the  last  faint  sunlight  waa 
yet  Btrugding  with  the  ooming  dark* 
nessi  as  I  rc^e  at  a  briak  tret  down 
the  main  street  towards  the  scene  of 
action. 

I  had  not  proceeded  £ur  when  the 
erowda  oompelled  me  to  slacken  my 
paoe  to  a  mlk,  and  finding  that  tM 
people  pressed  in  upon  me  in  suck 
a  way  as  to  prevent  anvthing  like  a 
defence  if  attaoked,  atill  more«  any 
chance  of  an  escape  by  flight,  I  sent 
the  corporal  forward  to  clear  a  passage^ 
and  announce  my  coming  to  the  r&« 
doubted  *<  Commandant."  It  waa  cu- 
rious to  see  how  the  old  dragoon'a  tao- 
tio  effected  his  object,  and  with  what 
qpeed  the  crowd  opened  and  fell  back« 
as  with  a  flank  movement  of  his  horse 
he  **  passa^  '*  up  the  street,  prano- 
in^  bounding,  and  back4eaping»  yet 
allthewlule  perfectly  obedient  to  Um 
hand,  and  aeyer  deyiatin|;  from  the 
straiglht  line  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
thorou^ifiue, 

I  could  catch  firom  the  voices  around 
me  that  the  mob  had  fired  a  volley  at 
^  ^^nroh-^oor,  but  that  our  men  had 
never  returned  the  five,  and  now  % 
great  commotion  of  the  crowd,  an4 
that  swajring,  surging  motion  of  the 
mass,  which  is  so  peculim-ly  indicative 
of  a  coming  event,  told  that  some^ 
thing  more  was  in  preparation;  and 
such  was  it ;  for  already  numbers  were 
hurrying  forward  with  straw-fasgota,- 
brokoi  fumiture»  and  other  oom1^ti-« 
ble  material,  which,  in  the  midst  cf 
the  wildest  cries  and  shouts  of  triunipli^ 
were  now  being  heaped  up  a^nst  the 
door.  Another  moment,  and  I  shoulA 
have  been  too  late  as  it  was,  mv  loud 
summons  to  '*  halt,'*  and  a  bold  comf 
mand  for  the  mob  to  fall  backi  onl)P. 
came  at  the  very  last  minute. 

«'  Where's  the  Commandant  ?"  said 
I,  in  an  imperious  tone.  '^Whowant^ 
him  P"  responded  a  deep  husl^  voicei 
whidi  1  well  knew  to  be  Dowall's, 

**  The  Goneral  in  command  of  tlie 
town,"  said  Ifinnly;  ''General  Serazin*** 

<'  May  be  I'm  as  good  a*  general'  4a 
himself^"  was  the  answer.  '<  I  never 
called  him  my  superior  yet  \  -  Did  It 
boys?" 


«*  Keven4.«4evil.a  <bit^ii#h^  .-vobldl 
you.?'/  ididaudi(lik%ieerie:ahiNiledii9n 
the.  mob  around  us^  in-evei^'  aea^trOK 
dmokenudefiaaesL  .        ■  -.Z 

^*  You'll  not  refuse  GenendSeraaii^ai 
invitation  tto  ooafer  with.  TDuv./Com. 
mandant,  IJK>pe?":8aid.I,.afibct^'S 
tone  ofrespeetfiddvilityy  white,  imu 
dually  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  inn»: 
oontnvin^,  at  the  samebtgrm  dexftavk 


ous  piungmg  of  my  horse,  tofoaee  tbock 
the  oY^ataadeN,  and  thus  isolate  mf^ 
finiend  DowidL  -  >    .i^  - 

.  «<  XeU  liim  fve.mffk  tedixriiara^y 
said  he^  '<  and  ean't  oomaf  hit  iClndtf 
fimd  of  a  bonfire  he  may  :iis  fsdHistep  ^ 
down  this  far  andaee  «nek^    v^  '        n  * 

By  this  time,  at  a  giBStore^'Qf  comu 
mand  from  me,  the  cerpoml  had  placed 
himself  on  the  jopposito^ideof  Xtafwatt^ 
horse,  and  by  a  movement  simiiaatd 
my'  own,  oompietely  ^dreve  back  ihe 
d^ise  mob,  so  that.  «e  bad  him  tami 
pleteijr  in  our  power,  and  ocadd  have 
sabred  or  shot  him  at  any^  aaoment^  * 

**  General  Seraain  only  wiabea  to  aeiC 
you  on  duty.  Commandant^"  aiid- 1, 
speakingin  a  voiee.that  eosdd  bebeaad 
over  the  entire  assemblage  ;  and  tben 
dropping  it  to  a  wldsper,  only  aikflible 
to  lumseit  I  added-*^    ... 

«<  Come  along  qnietly^  siry-andantfiv 
out  a  word.  If  vou  roeak,  if  yoamuty 
termor  if  yon.lia^ 'aaasr^  Plioii  my 
sabre  through  your  bo^."^     -    "..  ^  .  as 

''Forwasd,  way»  there,"  shouted  I 
akmd*  and  the  coiborel,i  holdiiig 
Dowall's  bridle,  pricked  tiie  hDfcrasiwtil 
ihe  point  of  ms  -aword,  .aad  i'ight 
through  the.  crowd  wia  went. at  a.f^iaoa 
that  defied  following,  had  any  tlM 
darioig  to  think  of  it.  i. 

So  sudden  was  the  act  Mid  flft/uaM■o^ 
nent  the  peril,  for  I  hold  the  4Miat-r«f 
my  WB^Hm  withm  a  fow  imdiea  of  hi^ 
back*  and  woald  have  kept  anjy  WmA 
most  assuredly  too,  that  the  foliO!af 
n^ver  qioke  a  flyHabloas  we  wenfl^  mor 
ventured  on  even.*  word  of  rebioiii» 
8trance  till  wie.deseendedat.the  Gimit 
nd's  door.  >  Iha^  with  a  inmoe;  ttm 
mulQUS  idth  restrained  .  passiOAt   he 

'<If  ye  thmk  I'll  fei#re  ^yel  this 
thriek,  my  fine  hofp  may  the  JaaMia 
aod  fire  be  my  povtmnrl^^nd  if-I  hajfu'li 
my  revenge  .on  ye  yet  tiy  naquQ.  ian't 
WickDowalL"  i  .i 

With  a  dogged^  sulky  reaoihtiMivIia 
mounted  the  fltfldrs*  but  as  heL  Massed 
the .  roaia  where  the-General^ilae, .  imd 
fren  Wbiok  his^roioe  ooqld  evott-aoir 
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bfl  Jbavdn'lm  soubu^'  itfeemed  k)  fail 
\mi  jndlMt^Bsk^  dadk  <atf  though  to 
ne  ^if  BD  diaB0e<  of  escape  TsauunetL 
The  eUempt  would  l»ve  been  k»peu 
kai^'Aiid  lierMnnf  it» 

•^ThkiB'tlieauui,  Genend^"  teidl^ 
keif  poaidng&iiiiibnrttdiiitb  the  mid. 
dfeef  tl»  JOQBkp  idiere  he  etood  witb 
hialnAoiiy  and  in  atlxtade  <tf  mingled 
dtfiaode  and'tefw* 
■ '•Teft  UntovBcofer,"  mid  Sen. 
SB;  bnfeoneof  thfraidea^de^Garapfmore 
zeaions  than  ooorteous,  etepped  for* 
ward  end  loBDdbBdtfae  bat  off  with  his 
heed:.  DowaH  neTcr  hedged  an  indi» 
apr  mewed/a  nwcle,  at  thia  insnk; 
to  look  at  hSoayen  eotdd  not  hare  aaad 
the*  he  waa  eonadoM  of  it. 
i  '«Aak  him  if  it  wea  .hf  Ida  otdeif 
lhetthefiaBKLwaaaawi]ed?"'aaid  the 


•  I  pnt  ihe  qoeation  aa  abe«t  aa  many 
woniB^  bat  te  madene  reply. 
.'^'Dbeathd  man  hmoirwheie  k»  ia^? 
doeahahaow  irho  X  4m?"  vepeated 
SanuEiB  paaaionately^ 

i  'lOe  Knowa  both  well  enoogb^  air," 
eaidl}  ^Mb  aileilee  ie  a  mere  defi. 
wetfna." 

^^^Parl^kur  eriedaa  offieexv  '<tha» 
is  the  'ooquin'  took  poof  DefaMStre'e 
eqiDprnenta ;  tiie  veay  onifonn  hd  baa 
eawaafaia."  . 

•  ;**  The  ihllow  waa  never  a  aoldier/* 
aud  another. 

i  <«I  know  Inm  well,'^  mterpoaod  a 
tinid^  «be«e  the  very  tenor  of  tiie 
lomafelki" 

•  <*Wh9  gate  him  Ua  eommimion? 
•^-wha  appointed  him  ?"  aaked  Senu 
aiBb 

Apparently  the  fellow  oould  follow 
■oaaawcrda  of  Frenehi  for  aa  the  Ge- 
icral  aaked  tbia  ho  drew  from  hie  poe* 
kat  acrompled  and  aoiled  paper,  whiob 
hi  tfaitar  faeedleaaly  upon  the  table 
kefimna; 

•«  Whj  ihi»  ia^  nee  hia  name,  air/' 
Midi;  «•  ihii appointment  ia  made  oat 
tft  the  mttne  of  Niehdaa  Downea,  and 
ear  friend  hen^  b  called  Dowall." 

'<  Whokttowahim?  whoean  identiiy 
him  ?**  aaked  Serazin. 
'  **  I  out  ai^  thai  his  name  ia  D<ywall, 
and  d^iftiie  woiked  aa  a  porfer  on  the 
m-'thiitiwiiwliettlwaa  a  boy/' 
ap  yMng  iricdimaa  who  was  eopy- 
inff  lettera  and  papera  at  a  nd«l.tAbie« 
*nraai  J^ewalt  -  mI  the  youth,  oon. 
fttntiaff  iheloek  whioh  the  other  gam 
kaa,  ^^I'aiametlliBr  afraid  m>p  nabamed 
te'taU  yau^  to-  yoor  face-  that-i  know 


laidi 


yon  wdl«  and  wha  yon^  are^  and  irhal 
yonw." 

««I*m  an  officer  in  the  Iriah  Indo* 
pendent  Army  now/'  saidDowall*  reao. 
Mely.  '^Totbedivitlflingthel^nch 
eommiaaion  and  all  that  beloaga  to  it^ 
Tian't  troopa  that  run  and  guna  diat 
borat  we  want.  Let  them  go  bade 
again  the  way  they  came,  we'TO  able 
i»r  the  work  onrsehrea." 

Before  I  cocdd  tranakte  thia  mde 
8|>eech  an  officer  broke  into  the  room, 
with  tidinga  that  the  atreeta  had  been 
olaarad,  and  the  riotera  diaperaed ;  a 
fttw  priaonera  of  the  aooad  too  were 
tfcken,  whoae  moaketa  bore  trace  of 
being  recently  diaoharged. 
•  **  They  ired  upon  onr  picquets,  Ge- 
nend/'  aaad  the  officer,  whoae  excited 
look  and  voice  betrayed  how  deeply  he 
lelt  the  outrage. 

The  men  were  introduced;  three 
ragged,  iU^looking  wretches,  i^ifparent- 
Yf  only  loaaed  from  intoxication  bv 
the  terror  of  their  aitnation,  for  eedi 
waa  guarded  by  a  aoldter  witix  a  drawn 
bayonet  in  hta  hand. 
'  **  We  only  obeyed  ordhera,  my  lord ; 
we  only  did  what  the  Captain  tould 
na  s"  oned  they^  in  a  miaerable,  whining 
tone,  for  the  aigfat  of  their  leader 
in  captivity  had  sapped  all  their  cott« 
rage. 

«'What  am  I  bere  ibr?  who  bee 
any  buaineaa  with  me  f"  aaid  DowaU, 
asanming  before  hia  followera  an  at* 
tempt  at  hia  former  tone  of  bully. 

<*Tell  him/'  aaid  SeraxiD,  «'that 
wherever  a  French  ^oeral  atanda  in 
full  oommand  he  will  neither  brook 
inaolence  nor  inaubordination.  Let 
thoae  fellowB  be  tnmed  out  of  the 
town,  and  warned  never  to  improach 
the  quartera  of  the  army  umler  any 
pretence  whatever.  Aa  for  thia  scoun- 
Orel  we'll  make  an  example  of  him. 
Order  a  peloton  into  the  yard,  and 
ahoot  him." 

I  rendered  thia  apeech  into  Dngliah 
aa  the  General  apoke  it,  and  never 
aball  I  foreet  the  wild  acream  of  the 
wretch  as  he  heard  the  sentence. 

<'  I'm  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Ire- 
land.  I  don't  belong  to  ye  at  alL 
You've  no  power  over  me.  Oh,  Cap* 
tain,  darlin*  i  oh,  gentlemen,  apeak  for 
me  I  General,  d^ ;  General,  honey, 
don't  aintince  me  1  don't  for  the  love 
of  God  I"  and  in  grovelling  tenor  the 
miaerable  creature  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  to  beg  for  mercy* 

''Tear  off  his  epaulettes/'  cried  8e« 
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razin ;  *'  never  let  a  French  uniform 
be  so  disgraced." 

The  soldiers  wrenched  off  the  epau- 
lettes at  the  command^  and  not  satis- 
fied  with  this  they  even  tore  away  the 
lace  from  the  cuffii  of  the  uniform, 
which  now  hun^  in  ragged  fragments 
over  his  trembling  hands. 

*'  Oh,  sir  I  oh,  General  1  oh,  gentle, 
men,  have  marcy !" 

"Away  with  him,"  said  Scrazin, 
contemptuously ;  "  it  is  only  the  cruel 
can  be  such  cowards.  Give  the  fellow 
his  fusillade  with  blank  cartridge,  and 
the  chances  are  fear  will  kill  outright." 

The  scene  that  ensued  is  too  shock, 
ing,  too  full  of  abasement  to  record ; 
there  was  nothing  that  fear  of  death, 
nothing  that  abject  terror  could  sug. 
gest,  that  this  miserable  wretch  did  not 
attempt  to  save  his  life  ;  he  wept — he 
begged  in  accents  that  were  unworthy 
of  all  manhood — ^he  kissed  the  very 
ground  at  the  General's  feet  in  his  ab. 
ject  sorrow ;  and  when  at  last  he  was 
draggefl  from  the  room  his  screami 
were  the  most  terrific  and  piercing. 

Although  all  my  compassion  was 
changed  mto  contempt,  I  felt  that  I 
could  never  have  given  the  word  to 


fire  upon  him,  had  such  been  my  or- 
ders ;  his  fears  had  placed  him  below 
all  manhood,  but  they  siill  formed  a 
barrier  of  defence  around  him.  I  ac- 
cordingly whispered  a  few  words  to 
the  sergeant,  as  we  passed  down  the 
stairs,  and  then  afiectmg  to  have  fi^r- 
gotten  something,  I  stepped  back  to- 
wards the  room,  where  the  General  and 
his  staff  were  sitting.  The  settling 
sound  of  feet,  mingled  with  the  cra^ 
of  fire.arms,  almost  drowned  the  cries 
of  the  still  struggling  wretch ;  hit 
voice,  however,  burst  forth  into  a  wild 
cry,  and  then  there  came  a  pause — a 
pause  that  at  last  became  insupportable 
to  my  anxiety,  and  I  was  about  to  rush 
down  stairs,  when  a  loud  yell,  a 
savage  howl  of  derision  and  hate  barst 
forth  from  the  street ;  and  on  looking 
out  I  saw  a  vast  crowd  befine  the 
door,  who  were  shouting  aftor  a  man, 
whose  speed  soon  carried  him  out  of 
reach.  This  was  Dowall,  who,  thus  suf- 
fered to  escape,  was  told  lo  fly  firom  the 
town,  and  never  return  to  it* 

"Thank  heaven,"  muttered  I,  «<  we've 
seen  the  last  of  hinf." 

The  rejoicing  was,  however,  jHremi^ 
ture. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 


*  TBB  III88I0*   TO   THB  HORTH.' 


I  HAVB  never  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover whether  General  Humbert  really 
did  feel  the  confidence  that  he  assumed 
at  this  period,  or  that  he  merely  affect, 
ed  it,  the  better  to  sustain  the  spirits 
of  those  around  him.  If  our  success 
at  Castlebar  was  undeniable,  our  loss 
was  also  great,  and  far  more  than  pro- 
portionate  to  all  the  advantages  we 
had  acquired.  Six  ofilcers  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  men  were  either 
killed  or  badly  wounded,  and  as  our 
small  force  had  really  acquired  no 
reinforcement  worth  toR  name,  it  was 
evident  that  another  such  costly  victory 
would  be  our  ruin. 

Kot  one  gentleman  of  rank  or  in. 
flaence  had  yet  joined  us,  few  of  the 
priesthood,  and,  even  among  the  far. 
mers  and  peasantry,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  our  recruits  comprised  those  whose 
accession  could  never  have  conferred 
honour  or  profit  on  any  cause. 

Our  situation  was  anything  but  pro- 
mising. The  rumours  tluit  reached  us, 
and  we  had  no  other  or  more  accurate 


information  than  rumours,  told  that 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Comwallis,  was 
in  march  against  us ;  that  all  the  in- 
surrectionary  movements  of  the  south 
were  completely  repressed;  that  the 
spirit  of  the  rebels  was  crushed,  and 
their  confidence  broken,  either  by  de- 
feat  or  internal  treachery.  In  a  word, 
that  the  expedition  had  already  fiiiled, 
and  the  sooner  we  had  the  means  of 
leaving  the  land  of  our  disasters  the 
better. 

Such  were  the  universal  feelings  of 
all  my  comrades  ;  but  Humbert,  who 
often  had  told  us  tliat  we  were  only 
here  to  "  eclairer  la  route "  for  ano- 
ther and  more  formidable  mission, 
now  pretended  to  think  that  we  were 
progressing  most  favourably  towards  a 
perfect  success.  Perhaps  he  firmly 
t)elieved  all  this,  or  perhaps  he  thought 
that  the  pretence  would  give  more  dig- 
nity to  the  finale  of  an  exploit,  which 
he  already  saw  was  nearly  played  otit  I 
I  know  not  which  is  the  true  e^iplana- 
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tion,  and  am  half  difposed  to  think 
that  he  was  actuated  as  much  by  one 
impulse  as  the  other. 

•'  Hie  Army  of  the  North  "  was  the 
talisman,  which  we  now  heard  of  for 
the  first  time,  to  repair  all  our  disas- 
ters, and  ensure  complete  victory. 
"  The  Army  of  the  North,"  whose 
strength  varied  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five,  and  sometimes  reached  even  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  was  commanded 
by  a  distinguished  Irish  general,  was 
now  the  centre  to  which  all  our  hopes 
tamed.  Whether  it  had  already 
landed,  and  where,  of  what  it  con. 
eiited,  and  how  officered,  not  one  of  us 
knew  anything  ;  but  by  dint  of  daily 
repetition  and  (tiscussion  we  had  come 
to  believe  in  its  existence  as  certainly 
as  though  we  had  seen  it  under  arms« 

The  credulous  lent  their  convictions 
without  any  trouble  to  themselves 
whatever ;  the  more  sceptical  studied 
the  map,  and  fancied  twenty  different 
places  in  which  they  might  have  dis- 
embarked;  and  thus  the  "Army  of  the 
NorUi"  grew  to  be  a  substance  and  re- 
ality, as  undoubted-as  the  scenes  before 
oar  eyes. 

Never  was  such  a  ready  solution  of 
all  difficulties  discovered  as  this  same 
"  Army  of  the  North."  Were  we  to 
be  beaten  by  Comwallis  it  was  only  a 
momentary  check,  for  the  Army  of  the 
North  would  come  up  within  a  few  days 
and  turn  the  whole  tide  of  war.  If 
our  Irish  allies  grew  insubordinate  or 
disorderly,  a  little  patience  and  the 
Army  of  the  North  would  settle  all  that. 
Every  movement  projected  was  fancied 
to  be  in  concert  with  this  redoubted 
corps,  and  at  bst  every  trooper  that 
rode  in  from  Killala  or  Ballina  was 
Questioned  as  to  whether  his  despatches 
aid  not  oome  from  the  Army  of  the 
North. 

Frenchmen  will  believe  anything 
yon  like  for  twenty-four  hours.  They 
can  be  flattered  into  a  credulity  of  two 
days,  and,  by  dint  of  great  artifice 
and  much  persuaaon,  will  occasionally 
reach  a  thurd ;  bat  there,  faith  has  its 
limit ;  and  if  nothing  palpable,  tangible, 
and  real  intervene,  scepticism  ensues ; 
and  what  with  native  sarcasm,  ridicule, 
and  irony,  they  will  demolish  the  card 
edifice  of  credit  far  more  rapidly  than 
ever  they  raised  it.  For  two  whole 
days  the  "  Army  of  the  North"  occu- 
pied every  man  amongst  us.  We 
toasted  it  over  our  wine ;  we  discussed 
it  at  oar  quart«i» ;  we  debated  upon 


its  whereabouts,  its  strength,  and  its 
probable  destination  ;  but  on  the  third 
morning  a  terrible  shock  was  given  to 
our  feelings  by  a  volatile  ^ouug  Lieu- 
tenant of  Uussars  exclaiming^ 

**  Ma  foi  /  I  wish  I  could  see  this 
same  *  Army  of  the  North  I"* 

Now,  although  nothing  was  more 
reasonable  than  this  wish,  nor  was 
there  any  one  of  us  who  had  not  felt  a 
similar  desire,  this  sudden  expression 
of  it  struck  us  all  most  forcibly,  and  a 
shrinking  sense  of  doubt  spread  over 
every  face,  and  men  looked  at  each 
other,  as  thou<;h  to  say — '*  Is  the  fel- 
low capable  of  supposing  that  such  an 
army  does  not  exist?"  It  was  a  very 
dreadful  moment— a  terrible  intei-val 
of  struggle  between  the  broad  day-li^ht 
of  belief  and  the  black  darkness  of  in. 
credulity;  and  we  turned  glances  of 
actual  dislike  at  the  man  who  had  so 
unwarrantably  shaken  our  settled  con- 
victions. 

'*  I  only  said  I  should  like  to  see 
them  under  arms,"  stammered  he,  in 
the  confusion  of  one  who  saw  himself 
exposed  to  public  obloquy. 

This  half  apology  came  too  late— the 
mischief  was  done !  and  we  shunned 
each  other  like  men  who  were  afraid  to 
read  the  accusation  of  even  a  shrewd 
glance.  As  for  myself,  I  can  compare 
my  feelings  onlv  to  those  of  the  worthy 
alderman,  who  broke  out  into  a  parox- 
ysm  of  grief  on  hearing  that  **  Kobin- 
son  Crusoe"  was  a  fiction.  I  believe, 
on  that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  I 
could  have  discredited  any  and  every- 
thing. K  there  was  no  Army  of  the 
North,  was  I  quite  sure  that  there  was 
any  expedition  at  all  ?  Were  the  ge- 
nerals mere  freebooters,  the  chiefs  of  a 
marauding  venture?  Were  the  patriots 
anything  but  a  disorderly  rabble,  eager 
for  robbery  and  bloodshed?  Was 
Irish  Independence  a  mere  phantom  ? 
Such  were  among  the  shocking  terrors 
that  came  across  my  mind  as  I  sat  in 
my  quarters,  far  too  dispirited  and' 
depressed  to  mix  among  my  comrades. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  fatiguing  duty, 
and  I  was  not  sorry,  as  night  fell,  that 
I  mi^ht  betake  myself  to  bed,  to  for- 
get, if  it  might  be,  the  torturing  doubts 
that  troubled  me.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  heavy  foot  upon  the  stau*,  and  an 
orderly  entered  with  a  comnoand  for 
me  to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  General  at  once.  Never  did  the 
call  of  duty  summon  me  less  willing, 
never  found  me  so  totally  disinclined  to 
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obcv.  I  WAS  weanr  and  fatigue<l ;  but 
worse  than  this>  1  was  out  of  temper 
with  myself,  the  service,  and  the  whole 
world.  Had  I  heard  that  the  Royal 
forces  were  approaching,  I  was  ex- 
actly  in  the  humour  to  hare  dashed 
into  the  thick  of  them,  and  sold  my 
life  as  dearly  as  I  could,  out  of  despe- 
ration. 

Discipline  is  a  powerful  antagonist 
to  a  man*8  caprices,  for  with  all  my 
irritability  and  discontent,  I  arose,  and 
resuming  my  uniform,  set  out  for  Gre- 
nend  Humbert's  quarters.  I  followed 
**the  orderly,"  as  he  led  the  way 
through  many  a  dark  street  and  crooked 
alley,  till  wo  reached  the  square. 
There,  too,  all  was  in  darkness,  save 
at  the  mainguard,  where,  as  usual,  the 
five  windows  of  the  first  story  were  a 
blaze  of  light,  and  the  sounds  of  mirth 
and  revelry,  the  nightly  or^es  of  our 
officers,  were  ringing  out  m  the  still, 
ness  of  the  quiet  hour.  The  wild  cho- 
rus  of  a  soldier-song,  with  its  *<  ran- 
tan-plan'*  accompaniment  of  knuckles 
on  the  table,  echoed  through  the 
square,  and  smote  upon  my  ear  with 
anything  but  a  congenial  sense  of  plea- 
sure. 

In  my  heart  I  thought  them  a  sense- 
less, soulless  crew,  that  could  give 
themselves  to  dissipation  and  excess  on 
the  very  eve,  as  it  were,  of  our  defeat, 
and  with  hasty  steps  I  turned  away 
into  the  side  street,  where  a  large 
lamp,  the  only  liffht  to  be  seen,  pro- 
claimed General  Humbert's  quarters. 

A  bustle  and  stir,  very  unusual  at 
this  late  hour,  pervaded  the  passages 
and  the  stairs,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  find  one  of  the  staff  to  an- 
nounce my  arrival,  which  at  last  was 
done  somewhat  unceremoniously,  as 
an  ofiicer  hurried  me  through  a  large 
chamber  crowded  with  the  staff,  into 
an  inner  room,  where,  on  a  small  field- 
bed,  lay  Greneral  Humbert,  without 
coat  or  boots,  a  much-worn  scarlet 
cloak  thrown  half  over  him,  and  a 
black  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head. 
I  had  scarcely  seen  him  since  our  land- 
ing, and  I  could  with  difficulty  recojgnise 
the  burly  high-oomplexioned  soldier  of 
a  few  days  back  in  the  worn  and  hag. 
gard  features  of  the  sick  man  before 
me.  An  attack  of  ague,  which  he  had 
origpnally  contracted  in  Holland,  had 
relapsed  upon  him,  and  he  was  now 
suffering  all  the  lassitude  aud  sickness 
of  that  mo?it  deprei^sing  of  all  maladies. 

Map,  book2<,  plan?,  and  sketches  of 


various  kinds  scattered  the  bed,  the 
table,  and  even  the  fioor  around  hiin ; 
but  his  attitude  as  I  entered  betrayed 
the  exhaustion  of  one  who  could  lalxmr 
no  longer,  and  whose  worn  out  facuU 
ties  demanded  rest.  He  lay  flat  on  his 
back,  his  arms  straight  down  beside 
him,  and,  with  half  closed  eye»g  seemed 
as  though  falling  off  to  sleep. 

His  fij^t  aide-de-camp,  Merocbamp, 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  a  small 
turf  fire,  and  made  a  sign  to  us  to  be 
still,  and  make  no  noise  as  we  came  in. 

"  He's  sleeping,"  said  he,  "  it's  the 
first  time  he  has  closed  his  eyes  for 
ton  days." 

We  stood  for  a  moment  uncertain, 
and  were  about  to  retrace  our  steps, 
when  Humbert  said,  in  a  low  weak 
voice — 

"  No  I  I'm  not  asleep,  come  in." 

The  officer  who  presented  me  now 
retired,  and  I  advanced  towards  the 
bed-side. 

''This  is  Tiemay,  General,"  said 
Merochamp,  stooping  down  and  speak- 
ing low,  "  you  wished  to  see  him." 

*' Yes,  I  wanted  him.  Hal  Tiemay, 
you  see  me  a  good  deal  altered  since 
we  parted  last ;  however,  I  shall  be  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two ;  its  a  mens 
attack  of  ague,  and  will  leave  when 
the  good  weather  comes.  I  wished  to 
ask  you  about  yoor  family,  Tiemay ; 
was  not  your  father  Irish  ?" 

"No,  sir;  we  were  Irish  two  or 
three  generations  back,  but  since  that 
we  have  belonged  either  to  Austria  or 
to  France." 

«*  Then  where  were  you  bom  ?" 

"  In  Paris,  sir,  I  believe,  but  oer- 
tainly  in  France." 

"  Then  I  said  so,  Merochamp ;  I 
knew  that  the  boy  was  French." 

**  Still  I  don't  think  the  precaution 
worthless,"  replied  Merochamp;  *'Teel- 
ing  and  the  others  advise  it." 

"  I  know  they  do,"  said  Humbert, 
peevishly,  <*  and  for  themselves  it  may 
be  needful,  but  this  lad's  case  will  be 
injured  not  bettered  by  it.  He  is  not 
an  Irishman;  he  never  was  at  any 
time  a  British  subject.  Have  you  any 
oertificato  of  birth  or  baptism.  Tier- 
nay?" 

"None,  sir,  but  I  have  mv  *livret* 
for  the  school  of  Saumur,  which  seta 
forth  my  beinff  a  Frenchman  by  birth.** 

**  Qmte  sumdent,  boy,  let  me  have 
it." 

It  was  a  document  which  I  always 
carried  about  with  me  since  I  landed, 
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to  enable  me  anj  moment,  if  made 

prisoner,  to  prove  mvself  nn  alien,  nnd 

thos  escape  the  tncufpation  \>f  fighting 
against  the  flag  of  my  country.  Per- 
haps there  was  something  of  reluctance 
in  my  manner  as  I  relinqaished  it,  for 
the  General  said,  «' 1*11  take  good  care 
of  it,  Tiemay,  you  shall  not  fare  the 
worse  becanse  it  is  in  my  keeping.  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  some  of  our 
Irish  officers  have  received  threatening 
letters.  It  is  needless  to  say  they  are 
without  name,  stating  that  if  matters 
go  unfortunately  with  us  in  this 
campaipi,  they  will  meet  the  fate  of 
men  taken  in  open  treason;  and  that 
their  condition  of  officers  in  our  ser- 
vice will  avail  them  nothing.  I  do 
not  believe  this.  I  cannot  believe  that 
tkjr  will  be  treated  in  any  respect 
diflfereotly  from  the  rest  of  us.  How- 
ercr  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  tell 
joa,  that  your  name  figures  amongst 
those  80  denounced ;  for  this  reason  I 
have  sent  for  you  now.  You,  at  least, 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  on  this 
score.  You  are  as  much  a  Frenchman 
M  myself.  I  know  Merochamp  thinks 
differently  from  mc,  and  that  your  Irish 
descent  and  name  will  be  quite  enough 
to  involve  you  in  the  fate  of  others." 

A  gesture,  half  of  assent  but  half 
of  impatience,  fit>m  the  aid-de-camp, 
here  arrested  the  speaker. 

"Why  not  tell  him  frankly  how  he 
stands?"  said  Humbert,  eagerly,  «*I 
see  no  advantage  in  any  concealment." 

Then  addressing  me,  he  went  on. 
*•  I  purpose,  Tiemay,  to  give  you  the 
sainc  option  I  gave  the  others,  but 
which  they  have  declined  to  accept. 
It  is  this:  we  are  daily  expecting  to 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  a  force  in  the 
north,  under  tho  command  of  Generals 
Tandy  and  Rcy." 

.  "  The  Army  of  the  North  ?"  asked  I, 
in  some  anxiety. 

"  Precisely  j  the  Army  of  the  North. 
Now  I  desire  to  open  a  communication 
with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do 
80  throngh  the  means  of  such  officers 
«s,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  here, 
may  have  tho  escape  to  France  open 
to  them ;  which  this  army  will  have, 
and  which,  I  need  not  say,  we  have  no 
longer.  Our  Irish  friends  have  declined 
this  mission,  as  being  more  likely  to 
Gompronnse  them  if  taken ;  and  also 
as  diminishing  and  not  increasing  their 
chance  of  escape.  In  my  belief  that 
von  were  placed  aimtlarly,  I  have  sent 
lor  you  here  thit»  evening,  and  at  tlie 
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same  time  desire  to  impress  upon  you 
that  your  acceptance  or  refusal  is 
purely  a  matter  at  your  own  volition." 

'*  Am  I  to  rc»^rd  the  matter  simply 
as  one  of  duty,  sir?  or  as  an  opportu* 
nity  of  consulting  my  personal  safety  ?" 

'*  What  shall  I  say  to  this  Mero- 
champ  V*  asked  Humbert,  bluntly, 

**  That  you  are  running  to  the  full 
as  many  risks  of  being  hanged  for 
goin^  as  by  staying;  such  is  my 
opinion,"8aidtheaid.de-camp.  "Hero 
as  a  rebel,  there  as  a  spv." 

*'  I  confea^,  then,"  said  I,  smiling  at 
the  cool  brevity  of  the  speech,  <'  the 
choice  is  somewhat  embarassing  1  May 
I  ask  what  you  advise  me  to  do, 
Greneral  ?" 

*'  I  should  say  go,  Tiernay." 

*•  Go,  by  all  means,  lad,"  broke  in 
tho  aid-de-camp,  who  throughout  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  dictation  and  famili. 
arity  most  remarkable.  *'  If  a  stand  ia 
to  be  made  in  this  miserable  country^ 
it  will  be  with  Key's  force ;  here  the 
game  will  not  last  much  longer.  There 
Bes  the  only  man  capable  of  conducting 
such  an  expedition,  and  his  health  can- 
not stand  up  against  it«  trials!" 

•*Not  so,  Merochamp;  1*11  be  on 
horseback  to-morrow  or  the  day  after, 
at  furthest ;  and  if  I  never  were  to 
take  tho  field  again,  there  are  others, 
yourself  amongst  the  number,  well 
able  to  supply  my  place :  but  to  Tier- 
nay — what  says  ne  ?" 

**  Make  it  duty,  sir,  and  I  shall 
go,  or  remain  here  with  an  easy  con« 
science,"  said  I. 

"  Then  duty  be  it,  boy,"  said  he ; 
**  and  Merochamp  will  tell  you  every- 
thing, for  all  this  discussion  has  wea- 
ried me  much,  and  I  cannot  endure 
more  talking." 

**  Sit  down  here,"  said  the  aid-de- 
camp, pointing  to  a  seat  at  his  side, 
"  and  five  minutes  will  suffice." 

He  opened  a  IttVgo  map  of  Ireland 
before  us  on  the  table,  and  running  his 
finger  along  the  coast-line  of  the  wes- 
tern side,  stopped  abruptly  at  the  bay 
of  Lough  S willy. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  spot. 
There,  too,  should  have  been  our  own 
landing  I  The  whole  population  of  the 
North  will  be  with  them — not  such  al- 
lies as  these  fellows,  but  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  arms,  able  and 
willing  to  take  the  field.  They  say 
that  five  thousand  men  could  hold  the 
passes  of  those  mountains  against 
thirtv." 
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"  Who  says  this  ?"  said  I,  for  I  own 
it,  that  I  had  ^wn  marvellously  scep- 
tical as  to  testimony. 

"  Napper  Tandy,  who  is  a  general 
of  division,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
this  force;*'  and  he  went  on  :  "The 
utmost  we  can  do  will  be  to  hold  these 
towns  to  the  westward  till  they  join 
ns.  We  may  stretch  away  thus  far," 
and  he  moved  his  fineer  towards  the 
direction  of  Leitrim,  out  no  further. 
*'  You  will  have  to  communicate  with 
them  ;  to  explain  what  we  have  done, 
■where  we  are,  and  how  we  are.  Con- 
ceal nothing — let  them  hear  fairly, 
that  this  patriot  force  is  worth  nothing, 
and  that  even  to  garrison  the  towns 
we  take  they  are  useless.  Tell  them^ 
too,  the  sad  mistake  we  made  by  at- 
tempting to  organise  what  never  can  be 
disciplined,  and  let  them  not  arm  a  po. 
pulation,  as  we  have  done,  to  commit 
rapine  and  plunder.'* 

Two  letters  were  already  written—. 
one  addressed  to  Rey,  the  other  to 
Napper  Tandy.  These  I  was  ordered 
to  destroy  if  I  should  happen  to  be- 
come a  prisoner  ;  and  with  tne  map  of 
Ireland,  pen.marked  in  various  direc- 
tions, by  which  I  might  trace  my 
route,  and  a  few  lines  to  Colonel  Cha- 
jrost,  whom  I  was  to  see  on  passing  at 
Killala,  I  was  dismissed.  When  I  ap- 
proached the  bed-side  to  take  leave  of 
the  General,  he  was  sound  asleep.  The 
excitement  of  talking  having  passed 
away,  he  was  pule  as  death,  and  his 
lips  totally  colourless.  Poor  fellowj 
he  was  exhausted-lookins  and  weary, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I 
looked  on  him,  that  he  was  no  bad  em- 
blem of  the  cause  he  had  embarked  in  1 

1  was  to  take  my  troop-horse  as  far 
as  Killala,  afler  which  I  was  to  pro- 
ceed either  on  foot,  or  by  such  modes 
of  conveyance  as  I  could  find,  keeping 
as  nigh  the  coast  as  possible,  and  ac- 
quainting myself,  so  far  as  I  might  do, 
with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
people  as  I  went.  It  was  a  great  aid 
to  my  sinking  courage  to  know  that 
there  really  was  an  **  Army  of  the 
North,"  and  to  feel  myself  accredited 
to  hold  intercourse  with  the  generals 
commanding  it. 

Such  was  my  exultation  at  this 
happy^  discovery,  that  I  was  dying  to 
burst  in  amongst  my  comrades  with 
the  tidings,  and  proclaim,  at  the  same 
time,  my  own  high  mission.  Mero- 
champ  had  strictly  enjoined  my  speedy 
departure  without  the  slightest  inti- 


mation  to  any,  whither  I  was  going, 
or  with  what  object. 

A  very  small  cloak-bag  held  all  my 
effects,  and  with  this  slung  at  my  sad. 
die,  I  rode  out  of  the  town  just  as  the 
church  clock  was  striking  twelve.  It 
was  a  calm,  star-light  night,  and  once  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  as  noise- 
less and  still  as  possible  ;  a  gossoon, 
one  of  the  numerous  scouts  we  em- 
ployed in  conveying  letters  or  bringing 
intelligence,  trotted  along  on  foot  be- 
side me  to  show  the  way,  for  there  was 
a  rumour  that  some  of  the  Royalist 
cavalry  still  loiterd  about  the  passes  to 
capture  our  despatch-bearers,  or  make 
prisoners  of  any  stragglers  from  the 
army. 

These  *' gossoons,**  picked  up  by 
chance,  and  selected  for  no  other  qua- 
lification than  because  they  were  keen- 
eyed  and  swifl  of  foot,  were  the  most 
faithful  and  most  worthy  creatures  wo 
met  with.  In  no  instance  were  they 
ever  known  to  desert  to  the  enemy, 
and  stranger  still,  Uiey  were  never 
seen  to  mix  in  the  debauchery  and  ex- 
cesses so  common  to  all  the  volunteers 
of  the  rebel  camp.  Their  intelligence 
was  considerable,  and  to  such  a  pitch 
had  emulation  stimulated  them  in  the 
service,  that  there  was  no  danger  they 
would  notincur  in  their  peculiar  duties. 

My  companion  on  the  present  occa- 
sion  was  a  little  fellow  or  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  small  and  slight 
even  for  that ;  we  knew  him  as  **  Pe- 
ter," but  whether  he  had  any  other 
name,  or  what,  I  was  ignorant.  He 
was  wounded  by  a  sabre  cut  across  the 
hand,  which  nearly  severed  the  fingers 
from  it,  at  the  bridge  of  Castlebar,  but 
with  a  strip  of  linen  bound  round  it 
now,  he  trotted  along  as  happy  and 
careless  as  if  nothing  ailed  him. 

I  questioned  him  as  we  went,  and 
learned  that  his  father  had  been  a  herd 
in  the  service  of  a  certain  Sir  Roger 
Palmer,  and  his  mother  a  dairy-maid 
in  the  same  house  ;  but  as  the  patriots 
had  sacked  and  burned  the  *'  Castle," 
of  course  they  were  now  upon  the 
world.  He  was  a  good  deal  shocked 
at  my  asking  what  part  his  father  took 
on  the  occasion  of  the  attack,  but  for 
a  very  different  reason  than  that  which 
I  suspected. 

♦*  For  the  cause,  of  course  T*  replied 
he,  almost  indignantly,  *'  why  wouldn't 
he  stand  up  for  ould  Ireland  1" 

"  And  your  mother-^what  did  she 
do?" 
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He  hnng  down  his  head,  and  made 
no  answer  till  I  repeated  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Fiuz,'*  said  he,  slowly  and  sadl/i 
**  slie  went  and  towld  the  young  ladies 
what  was  goin*  to  be  done,  and  if 
it  hadn't  b^n  that  the  'hoys*  caught 
Tim  Hynesy  the  groom,  going  off  to 
Foxfbrd  with  a  letter,  we'd  have  had 
the  dragoons  down  upon  us  in  no 
time  I  They  hang^  Tim,  but  they 
let  the  young  ladies  away,  and  my 
mother  with  them,  and  off  they  aU 
went  to  Dublin." 

"  And  Where's  your  father,  now  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  He  was  drowned  in  the  bay  of  Kil. 
lala  four  days  ago.  He  went  with  a 
party  of  others  to  take  oatmeal  from  a 
flloop  that  was  wrecked  in  the  bay, 
and  an  English  cruiser  came  in  at 
the  time  and  fired  on  them  ;  at 
the  second  discharge  the  wreck  and  all 
upon  It  went  down  1 

He  told  all  these  things  without  any 
touch  of  sorrow  in  voice  or  manner. 
They  seemed  to  be  the  ordinary 
chances  of  war,  and  so  he  took  them. 
He  had  three  brothers  and  a  sister  ; 
of  the  former  two  were  missing,  the 
third  was  a  scout ;  and  the  gin — she 
was  but  nine  years  old — was  waiting 
on  a  canteen,  and  mighty  handy,  he 
said,  for  she  knew  a  little  French  aL 
ready,  and  understood  the  soldiers 
when  they  asked  for  a  "  goutte,"  or 
wanted  ''da  feu"  for  their  pipes. 

Sudi,  then,  was  the  credit  side  of 
the  account  with  Fortune,  and,  strange 
enough,  the  boy  seemed  satisfied  with 
it ;  and  although  a  few  days  had  made 
him  an  orphan  and  houseless,  he  ap. 
peared  to  feel  that  the  great  things  m 
store  for  his  country  were  an  ample 
recompense  for  all.  Was  this,  then, 
patriotism  ?  Was  it  possible  that  one, 
untaught  and  unlettered  as  he  was, 
could  think  national  freedom  cheap  at 
such  a  cost  ?  If  1  thought  so  for  a 
moment,  a  very  little  further  inquiry 
undeceived  me.  Keligious  rancour, 
party  feuds,  the  hate  of  the  Saxon — 
abhnd,  ill-directed,  unthinking  hate 
--were  the  motives  which  actuated 
him.  A  terrible  retribution  for  some- 
thing upon  somebody,  an  awful  wip- 


ing out  of  old  scores,  a  reversal  of  tiie 
lot  of  rich  and  poor,  were  the  main  in- 
centives to  his  actions,  and  he  was  sa- 
tisfied to  stand  by  at  the  drawing  of 
this  great  lottery,  even  without  holding 
a  ticKet  in  it  1 

It  was  almost  the  first  moment  of 
calm  reflective  thought  I  had  enjoyed, 
as  I  rode  along  thus  in  the  quiet  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  I  own  that  my  heart 
began  to  misgive  me  as  to  the  ereat 
benefits  of  our  expedition.  I  wiU  not 
conceal  the  fact,  that  I  had  been  disap* 
pointed  in  every  expectation  I  had 
formed  of  Ireland. 

The  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Mayo, 
the  dreary  tracts  of  mountain  and 
morass,  were  about  as  unworthy  re- 
presentatives of  the  boasted  beauty  and 
fertilitv,  as  were  the  half-clad  wretches 
who  nqcked  around  us  of  that  war- 
like people  of  whom  we  had  heard  so 
much.  Where  were  the  chivalrous 
chieftains  with  their  clans  behind  them? 
Where  the  thousands  gathering  around 
a  national  standard  ?  Where  that 
high-souled  patriotism,  content  to 
TM  fortune,  station — fdl,  in  the  con- 
flict for  national  independence  ?  A 
rabble  led  on  by  a  few  reckless  debau. 
chees,  and  two  or  three  disreputable 
or  degraded  priests,  were  our  only  al- 
lies ;  and  even  these  refused  to  be 
guided  by  our  councils,  or  swaved  by 
our  authority.  I  half-suspected  Sera- 
zin  was  right  when  he  said — "  Let  the 
Directory  send  thirty  thousand  men 
and  make  it  a  French  proviuoe,  but 
let  us  not  fight  an  enemy  to  give  the 
victory  to  the  '  sans  culottes.* " 

As  we  neared  the  pass  of  Bumagee- 
ragh,  I  turned  one  last  look  on  the^ 
town  of  Castlebar,  around  which,  at 
little  intervals  of  space,  the  watch-fires 
of  our  picquets  were  blazing ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  pkce  was  in  darkness. 

It  was  a  strange  and  a  thrilling 
thought  to  think  that  there,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  their  home,  without  one 
link  that  could  connect  them  to  it,  lay 
a  little  army  in  the  midst  of  an  enemv's 
country,  calm,  self-possessed,  and  de- 
termined. How  many,  thought  I,  are 
destined  to  leave  it  ?  How  many  will 
bring  back  to  our  dear  France  the  me- 
moxy  of  this  unhappy  stru^le? 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 
A  PAStmO  T10IT  TO   KItLALA. 


1  found  a  very  pleasant  party  assem- 
bledaround  the  Bishop's  break&st- table 


at  Killala.     The  bishop  and  his  family 
were  all  there,  with  Oharost  and  his 
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stair,  and  some  three  or  fniir  other  offi- 
cers I'rom  Ballina.  Nothing  could  bo 
lero  con  strained,  more  easy,  or  more 
agreeable,  than  the  tone  of  intimacy 
Which  in  a  few  days  had  grown  up  be- 
tween them.  A  cordial  good  feeling 
seemed  to  prevail  on  every  subject, 
and  even  the  reserve  which  might  be 
thought  natural  on  the  momentous 
events  then  happening  was  exchanged 
for  a  most  candid  and  frank  discussion 
of  all  that  was  going  forward,  which  I 
must  own  astonished  as  much  as  it 
gratified  me. 

The  march  on  Castlebar,  the  choice 
of  the  mountain-road,  which  led  past 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Itoyalists, 
the  attack  and  capture  of  the  artillcrv, 
Kid  :  il  to  be  related  by  me  for  the  edi* 
iication  of  such  as  were  not  conversant 
with  French ;  and  I  could  observe  that 
however  discomfited  by  the  conduct  of 
the  militia,  they  fully  relied  on  the 
regiments  of  the  line  and  the  artillery. 
It  was  amusing,  too,  to  see  with  what 
pleasure  they  listened  to  all  our  dispa. 
racement  of  the  Irish  volunteers. 

Every  instance  we  gave  of  insubordi- 
nation or  disobedience  delighted  them, 
while  our  own  blundering  attempts 
to  manage  the  people,  the  absurd  mis- 
takes we  fell  into,  and  the  endless  mis- 
conceptions  of  their  character  and  ha- 
bits, actually  convulsed  them  with 
laughter. 

**  Of  course,"  said  the  Bishop  to  us, 
"  you  are  prepared  to  hear  that  there 
is  no  love  lost  between  you,  and  that 
they  are  to  the  full  as  dissatisfied  with 
you  as  YOU  are  dissatisfied  with  them," 

**  Why,  what  can  they  complain  of?" 
asked  Charost,  smiling ;  "  we  gave 
them  the  place  of  honour  in  the  very 
last  engagement  t" 

*'Very  true,  you  did  so,  and  they 
reaped  all  the  profit  of  the  situation. 
Monsieur  Tiemay  has  just  told  the 
havoc  that  grape  and  round  shot  scat- 
tered amongst  the  poor  creatures. 
However,  it  is  not  of  this  they  com- 
plain — ^it  is  their  miserable  fare,  the 
raw  potatoes,  their  beds  in  open  fields 
and  iiighways,  while  the  French,  they 
say,  eat  of  the  best  and  sleep  in  blan- 
kets ;  they  do  not  understand  this  ine- 
quality»  and  perhaps  it  is  somewhat 
hard  to  comprehend." 

^'Patriotism  ought  to  be  proud  of 
such  little  sacrifices,'*  said  Charost, 
with  an  easy  laugh ;  "  besides,  it  is 
only  a  pasiing  cndurauuc,  a  mouth 
hencr,  lesi,  perhapi,  will  see  us  divid* 


injj  the  ?j>oil«,  and  levelling  in  the  con- 
quest of  Irish  independence. " 

"You  think  so.  Colonel?"  asked 
the  Bishop,  half  slyly. 

"  Parblcu  I  to  be  sure  I  do,  and  you?" 
"I'm  just  as  simguine,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "  and  fancy  that  about  a  month 
hence  we  shall  be  talking  of  all  thc^e 
things  OS  matters  of  history ;  and  while 
sorrowing  over  some  of  the  unavoid- 
able calamities  of  the  event,  presei-ving 
a  grateful  memory  of  some  who  came 
OS  enemies  but  left  us  warm  friends." 

"  If  such  is  to  be  the  turn  of  for- 
tune," said  Charost,  with  more  serious- 
ness than  before,  "I  can  only  say  that 
the  kindly  feelings  will  not  be  one- 
sided." 

And  now  the  conversation  be- 
came an  animated  discussion  on  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure.  Each 
party  supported  his  opinion  ably  and 
eagerly,  and  with  a  degree  of  freedom 
that  was  not  a  little  singular  to  the 
bystanders.  At  last,  when  Charost  was 
fairly  answered  by  tJie  Bishop  on  every 
point,  he  asked — 

"  But  what  say  you  to  the  Army  of 
the  North?" 

"  Simply,  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
such  a  force,"  rejoined  the  liishop. 

"  Not  believe  it — not  believe  *»n  what 
Creneral  Humbert  relies  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  to  which  that  ofliccr  yonder 
is  an  accredited  messenger  !  When  I 
tell  you  that  a  most  distinguished  Irish. 

man,  Napper  Tandy " 

"  Napper  Tandy  1"  repeated  the  Bi- 
shop, With  a  good-humoured  smile, 
"  the  name  is  quite  enough  to  relieve 
one  of  any  fears,  if  they  ever  felt  them. 
I  am  not  sufiiciently  acquainttnl  with 
your  language  to  give  him  the  epitliet 
he  deserves,  but  if  you  can  conceive  an 
empty,  conceited  man,  as  ignorant  of 
war  as  of  politics,  rushing  into  a  revo- 
lution for  the  sake  of  a  green  uniform, 
and  ready  to  convulse  a  kingdom  that 
he  may  be  called  a  major-jjeneral ; 
only  entiinsiastic  in  his  persona!  vanity, 
and  wanting  even  in  that  heroic  daring 
which  occasionally  dignifies  weak  ca- 
pacities— such  is  Nap|)er  Tandy." 

"  What  in  soldier-phrase  we  call  a 
'Blaque,'"  said  Charost,  laughing; 
*•  I'm  sorry  for  it." 

What  turn  the  conversation  was 
about  to  take  I  cannot  guess,  when  it 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
Bishop's  servants  rushing  into  the  room, 
with  a  fiicc  bloodless  from  terror.  He 
made  his  way  up  to  where  tlio  Bif-hnp 
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snt,  ami  whispered  a  few  wor<]&  in  his 
oar. 

"And  how  is  the  wind  blowing,  An- 
drew ?"  asked  the  Bishop,  in  a  voice 
that  all  his  self-command  could  not 
completely  steady. 

"  From  the  north,  or  the  north-west, 
and  mighty  strong,  too,  my  Lord,*' 
said  the  man,  who  trembled  in  every 
limb. 

The  afirighted  aspect  of  the  messen- 
^,  the  excited  expression  of  the 
Bi^op'sface,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
'*  wind,*'  at  once  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  that  a  French  fleet  had  arrived  in 
the  bay,  and  that  the  awful  tidings  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  an. 
Bounccment  of  our  reinforcement. 

'*From  the  north-west,"  repeated 
the  Bishop  ;  "then,  with  God's  bless- 
11^,  we  may  be  spared."  And  so  say. 
iDg,  he  arose  from  the  table,  and  with 
an  effi>rt  that  showed  that  the  strength 
to  do  BO  had  only  just  returned  to  him. 
**  Colonel  Charost,  a  word  with  you  I" 
said  he,  leading  the  way  into  an  ad. 
joining  room. 

••  What  is  it  ? — ^what  has  happened  ? 
— what  can  it  be?"  was  asked  by  each 
in  tonL.  And  now  groups  gathered  at 
the  windows,  which  all  looked  into  the 
oonrt  of  the  building,  which  was  now 
crowded  with  people,  soldiers,  servants, 
and  country-folk,  gazing  earnestly  to- 
waitia  the  roof  of  the  castle. 

"Whafs  the  matter,  Terry?"  asked 
one  of  the  Bishop's  sons,  as  he  threw 
open  the  window. 

"  'Us  the  chimbley  on  fire.  Master 

Robert,"  said  the  man ;  "  the  kitchen 

chimbley,  wid  those  divils  of  Frinch  1" 

I  cannot  describe  the  burst  of  laugh. 

ter  that  followed  the  explanation  1 

So  much  terror  for  so  small  a  catas. 
tropbe  was  inconceivable ;  and  whether 
we  thought  of  Andrew's  horrified  face, 
or  the  worthy  Bishop's  pious  thanks. 
^ring  as  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
we  could  scarcely  refrain  from  another 
outbreak  of  mirth.  Colonel  Charost 
made  his  appearance  at  the  instant, 
and  although  his  step  was  hurried, 
and  his  look  severe,  there  was  nothing 
of  agitation  or  alarm  on  his  features. 
•«  Turn  out  the  guard,  Truchet, 
without  arms,"  said  he.  *'  Come  with 
me,  Tiemay  —  an  awkward  business 
enough,"  whispered  he,  as  he  led  me 
along.  "  These  fellows  have  set  fire 
to  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  we  have 
three  hundrei  barrels  of  gunpowder  in 
the  care  I"    Nothing  could  be  more 


easy  and  unafiectcl  than  the  way  he 
spoke  this ;  and  I  actually  8tia«d  at 
him,  to  see  if  his  coldness  was  a  meve 
pretence  ;  but  far  from  it— every  ges- 
ture and  every  word  showed  the  most 
perfect  self-possession,  with  a  prompt 
readiness  for  action. 

When  we  reached  the  court,  the 
bustle  and  confusion  had  reached  its 
highest;  for,  as  the  wind  lulled,  large 
masses  of  inky  smoke  hung,  like  a  ca- 
nopy,  over  head,  through  which  a 
forked  flame  darted  at  intervals,  with 
that  peculiar  furnace.like  roar  that  ac- 
companies a  jet  of  fire  in  confined 
places.  At  times,  too,  as  the  soot  ig. 
nited,  great  showers  of  bright  sparks 
floated  upwards,  and  afterwards  fell, 
like  a  fiery  rain,  on  every  side.  The 
country  people,  who  had  flocked  in 
from  the  neighbourhood,  were  entirely 
occupied  with  these  signs,  and  only  in. 
tent  upon  saving  the  remainder  of  the 
house,  which  they  believed  in  great 
peril,  totally  unaware  of  the  greater 
and  more  imminent  danger  close  beside 
them. 

Already  they  had  placed  bidders 
against  the  walls,  and,  with  ropes  and 
buckets,  were  preparing  to  ascend, 
when  Truchet  marched  in  with  his 
company,  in  fatigue-jackets,  twenty 
sappers  with  shovels  accompanying 
them. 

"Clear the  court-yard,  now,"  said 
Charost,  "and  leave  this  matter  to 
us." 

The  order  was  obeyed  somewhat  re. 
luctantly,  it  is  true,  and  at  last  we 
stood  the  sole  occupants  of  the  spot,  the 
Bishop  being  the  only  civilian  present, 
he  having  refused  to  quit  the  spot,  un- 
less compelled  by  force. 

The  powder  was  stored  in  a  long 
shed  adjoining  the  stables,  and  origin- 
ally used  as  a  shelter  for  farming  tools 
and  utensils.  ^  A  few  tarpauhns  we 
had  carried  with  us  from  the  ships 
were  spread  over  the  barrels,  and  on 
this  now  some  sparks  of  fire  had  fal- 
len, as  the  burning  soot  had  been  car- 
ried in  by  an  eddy  of  wind. 

The  first  order  was,  to  deluge  the 
tarpaulins  with  water ;  and  while  this 
was  being  done,  the  sappers  were  or. 
dered  to  dig  trenches  in  the  garden^ 
to  receive  the  barrels.  Every  man 
knew  the  terrible  peril  so  near  him ; 
each  felt  that  at  any  instant  a  fright* 
ful  death  might  overtake  him,  and  yet  . 
everj"  detail  of  the  duty  was  carried  on 
With  the  coldest  unconcern  i  and  when 
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at  last  the  time  came  to  carry  away 
the  barreb,  on  a  species  of  handbar- 
Tow,  the  f<^ow8  stepped  in  time,  as  if 
on  the  march,  and  moved  in  measure, 
a  degree  of  indifference  ^idiich,  to  judge 
from  the  good  Bishop's  countenance, 
evidently  inspired  as  many  anxieties  for 
their  spiritual  welfare,  as  it  suggested 
astonishment  and  admiration  for  their 
courage.  He  himself,  it  must  be  own« 
ed,  displayed  no  sign  of  trepidation ; 
and  in  the  few  words  he  spoke,  or  the 
hints  he  dropped,  exhibited  every  qua- 
lity  of  a  brave  man. 

At  moments  the  peril  seemed  very 
imminent  indeed.  Some  timber  hav- 
ing caught  fire,  slender  fragments  of 
burning  wood  fell  in  masses,  covering 
the  men  as  they  went,  and  falling  on 
the  barrels,  whence  the  soldiers  brushed 
them  off  with  cool  indifference.  The 
dense,  thick  smoke,  too,  obscuring  every 
object  a  few  paces  distant,  a(vled  to 
the  confusion,  and  occasionally  bring- 
ing the  jgoing  and  returning  parties 
into  collision,  a  loud  shout,  or  cry, 
would  ensue ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  sound  thrilled  through 
the  heart  at  such  a  time.  I  own  tluit 
more  than  once  I  felt  a  choking  fulness 
in  the  throat,  as  I  heard  a  sudden  yell, 
it  seemed  so  like  a  signal  for  destruc- 
tion. In  removing  one  of  the  last  bar- 
rels from  the  hand-barrow,  it  slipped, 
and  falling  to  the  ground,  the  hoops 

gave  way,  it  burst  open,  and  the  pow- 
er fell  out  on  every  side.  The  mo- 
ment was  critical,  for  the  wind  was 
baffling,  now  wafldng  the  sparks  clear 
away,  now  whirling  them  in  eddies 
around  us.  It  was  then  that  an  old 
sergeant  of  Grenadiers  threw  off  hia 
upper  coat  and  spread  it  over  the 
broken  cask,  while,  with  all  the  com- 
posure of  a  man  about  to  rest  himself, 
he  lay  down  on  it,  while  his  comrades 
went  to  fetch  water.  Of  course  his 
peril  was  no  greater  than  that  of  everj 
one  around  lum  ;  but  there  was  an  air 
of  quick  determination  in  his  act  which 
showed  the  training  of  an  old  soldier. 
At  length  the  labour  was  ended,  the  last 
barrel  was  committed  to  the  earth,  and 
the  men,  formed  into  line,  were  ordered 
to  wheel  and  march.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  Bishop's  &ce  as  they  moved 
past.  The  undersized  and  ^^outhful 
look  of  our  soldiers  had  acquired  for 
tLem  a  kind  of  depreciating  estimate  in 
comparison  with  the  more  mature  and 
manly  stature  of  the  British  soldier,  to 
whom,  indeed,  they  offered  a  strong 


contrast  on  parade  ;  but  now,  as  they 
were  seen  in  a  moment  of  arduous  duty, 
surrounded  by  danger,  the  steadiness 
and  courage,  the  prompt  obedience  to 
every  command,  the  alacritpr  of  their 
movements,  and  the  fearless  mtrepidity 
with  which  they  performed  eveiy  act, 
impressed  the  worthy  Bishop  so  forcibly, 
that  he  muttered  half  aloud,  "  Hiank 
heaven  there  are  but  few  of  them  I" 

Colonel  Charost  resisted  steadily  the 
Bishop's  profier  to  afford  the  men  some 
refresnment ;  he  would  not  even  admit 
of  an  extra  allowance  of  brandy  to  their 
messes.  "  If  we  become  too  liberal 
for  slight  services,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  reward  real  ones,"  was  his  an- 
swer ;  and  the  Bishop  was  reduced  to 
the  expedient  of  commemorating  what 
he  coiUd  not  reward.  This,  indeed, 
he  did  with  the  most  unqualified  praise, 
relating  in  the  drawin?-room  all  that 
he  had  witneaed,  and  kuding  French 
valour  and  heroism  to  the  very  highest. 

The  better  to  conceal  my  route,  and 
to  avoid  the  chances  of  being  tracked, 
I  sailed  that  evening  in  a  fishing-boat 
for  Killybegs,  a  small  harbour  on  the 
coast  of  Donegal,  having  previously 
exchanged  my  uniform  for  the  dress  of 
a  sailor,  so  that  if  apprehended  I  should 
pretend  to  be  an  Ostend  or  Antwerp 
seaman,  washed  overboard  in  a  gale  at 
sea.  Fortunately  for  me  I  was  not 
c£dled  on  to  perform  this  part,  for  as 
my  nautical  experiences  were  of  the 
very  slightest,  I  should  have  made 
a  deplorable  attempt  at  the  imper* 
sonation.  Assuredly  the  fishermen  of 
the  smack  would  not  have  been  among 
the  number  of  the  "  imposed  upon," 
for  a  more  sea-sick  wretcn  never  mas- 
queraded in  a  blue  jacket  than  I 
was. 

My  only  clue,  when  I  touched  land, 
was  a  certain  Father  Doogan,  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Bluerock  Moun- 
tains, about  fifteen  miles  fixHn  the  coast, 
and  to  whom  I  brought  a  few  lines 
from  one  of  the  Irish  officers,  a  certain 
Bourke  of  Ballina.  The  road  led  in 
this  direction,  and  so  little  intercourse 
had  the  shore  folk  with  the  interior, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  any  one  could 
be  found  to  act  as  a  guide  thither.  At 
last  an  old  fellow  was  discovered,  who 
used  to  travel  these  mountains  formerly 
with  smuggled  tobacco  and  tea  ;  and 
alUiough,  from  the  discontinuance  of 
the  smuggling  trade,  and  increased  ace, 
he  had  for  some  years  abandoned  uie 
line  of  business^  a  liberal  offer  of  pay<* 
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ment  indaoed  him  to  aecompanj  me  as 
guide. 

It  WIS  not  withoat  great  misgiylnss 
that  I  looked  at  the  yery  old,  and  fu- 
most  decrepit  creature,  who  was  to  be 
my  companion  through  a  solitary  moun- 
tain region. 

The  &w  stairs  he  had  to  mount  in  the 
little  inn  where  I  put  up  seemed  a  sore 
trial  to  his  strength  and  chest ;  but  he 
assured  me  that  once  out  of  the  smoke 
of  the  town,  and  with  his  foot  on  the 
*'  short  grass  of  the  sheep-patch/'  he'd 
be  like  a  four-year-old ;  and  his  neigh, 
boor  haying  corroborated  the  assertion, 
I  was  fain  to  believe  him. 

Determined^  however,  to  make  his 
excursion  subservient  to  profit  in  his 
old  vocation,  he  provided  himself  with 
some  pounds  of  tobacco  and  a  little 
paroel  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  to  dispose 
of  amongst  the  country  people,  with 
which,  and  a  little  has  of  meal  slun^ 
at  his  back,  and  a  wa&ing-stick  in  his 


handt  he  presented  himself  at  my  door 
just  as  day  was  breaking. 

**  We'll  have  a  wet  day  I  fear,  Jerry,* 
said  I,  looking  out. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejjlied  he.  "  Tis 
the  spring  tides  makes  it  cloudy  there 
bevant ;  but  when  the  sun  gets  up  it 
will  be  a  fine  momin' ;  but  I'm  thinkin' 
ve'r  strange  in  them  parts ;"  and  this 
he  said  with  a  keen,  sharp  glance 
under  his  eyes. 

^*  Donegal  is  new  to  me,  I  confess,** 
said  I,  guardedly, 

**  Yes,  and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  too," 
said  he,  with  aroguish  leer.  ' '  But  come 
along,  we've  a  good  step  before  us  ;" 
and  with  these  words  he  led  the  way 
down  the  stairs,  holding  the  balustrade 
as  he  went,  and  exhibitmg  every  sign 
of  age  and  weakness.  Once  m  the 
street,  however,  he  stepped  out  more 
freely,  and  before  we  got  clear  of  the 
town,  walked  at  a  fiur  pace,  and,  to  all 
seeming,  with  perfect  ease. 
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The  task  of  filial  duty,  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey,  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  last,  being  the  sixth 
volume,  lies  before  us;  and  we  can 
truly  say  that  the  duty  of  arrangement 
tnd  compilation  has  been  well  perform- 
ed, and  the  whole  life  of  his  distin. 
guished  father  exhibited  with  a  Al- 
ness, and  a  veracious  lucidity,  which 
leaves  nothinj^  to  be  dcsbred. 

Had  he  aimed  at  more,  he  might 
have  accomplished  less.  He  could  not 
enter  fully  into  critical  dissertations 
upon  the  numerous  works  of  his  beloved 
parent,  without  extending  the  bio- 
graphy to  an  inconvenient  length;  and, 
possibly,  he  is  not  the  person  best 
fitted  for  bestowing  upon  them  a  close- 
ly critical  and  impartial  examination. 
That  belongs  to  those  who  view  them 
not  through  the  medium  of  so  ten- 
der a  relationship,  and  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  endearing  ties  which 
bound,  as  it  were,  into  a  common 
identity,  such  a  fiither  and  such  a  son. 

Perhaps  we  mar  not  weary  our 
leaders  if  we  indulge  ourselves  in  a 
i^etroapectofiome  of  the  poems,  which. 


when  they  first  appeared,  were  dealt 
with  harshly  and  ungenerously  by  hos- 
tile critics,  while  they  well  pleased  our 
youthful  fancy,  and  are  remembered 
with  pleasure  after  many  years. 

**  Madoc  "  was  written  m  very  early 
}routh.  It  was  in  progress  of  compo- 
sition long  before  the  publication  of 
"Thalaba."  It  is  founded  upon  a 
portion  of  Welch  history;  time,  the 
twelfth  century.  At  the  death  of 
Owen  Gw}''neth  his  sons  dispute  the 
succession.  David,  the  eldest  son  by 
a  second  wife,  succeeds  by  the  depo- 
sition and  death  of  Hoel,  who  was 
illegitimate,  in  establishing  himself  as 
de  facto  sovereign;  and,  by  perse- 
cution, banishment,  and  death,  seeks 
to  rid  himself  of  all  more  legitimate 
claimants.  Madoc,  heart-si<£  from 
the  miseries  of  his  country,  gathers  a 
band  of  devoted  foUowers,  and  sails 
with  them  *<  to  the  west,  in  search  of 
some  better  resting-place."  Havins 
found,  in  America,  a  region  with  which 
he  was  well  pleased,  and  having  settled 
some  of  his  people  there,  he  returned 
with  the  remainder  to  bring  out  a  fireslv 
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supply  of  colonists.  The  poem  opens 
with  his  return  ;  and  its  commonce- 
mcnty  althon^h  picture.s<iuc  and  eim- 
ple>  is,  we  think,  injudiciously  inter- 
larded with  a  variety  of  very  unpro- 
nounceable Welch  names  ;  which,  al- 
though acceptable  enough  to  those 
who  may  be  "to  the  manner  born," 
cause  the  rythm  to  halt  in  the  mouths 
of  English  readers.  But  whenever 
Southey  had  to  touch  the  secret  spring 
of  human  tenderness,  ho  always  did  it 
with  a  master-hand. 

He  is  seen,  just  aflcr  his  landing, 
by  his  old  foster-father,  Urien,  who 
greets  him  with  an  impassioned  wel- 


oome,  and  informs  him  of  tlie  tyranny 
of  David,  who  is  just  about  to  marry 
on  English  princess,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust ot  all  true  Welchmcn,  and  is 
cruelly  persecuting  his  brethren.  Ma- 
doc  asks  for  his  sister  Groervyl,  and  itf 
told  that  she  is  pining  in  solitude, 
longing  for  and  yet  despairing  of  his 
return.  He  desires  immediately  to 
see  her,  but  the  old  man  fears  the 
sudden  shock,  and  proposes  to  prepare 
her  gradually  for  hn  presence,  lest  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  her  long  lost 
brother  should  overpower  her.  The 
interview  and  its  antecedents  are  thua 
described : — 


*'  So  Urien  sought  Goervyl,  whom  he  found 
Alone,  and  gazing  on  the  moonlit  sea. 
'  Oh  you  are  welcome,  Urien  !*  cried  the  maid. 
'  There  was  a  ship  came  sailing  hitherward — 
I  ooald  not  see  hU  banner,  for  the  night 
Closed  in  so  fast  around  her ;  but  my  heart 
Indulged  a  foolish  hope  !* 

**  The  old  man  replied, 
With  difficult  effort  keeping  do¥m  his  heart, 

*  God,  in  his  goodness,  may  re8er\'e  for  us 
That  blessing  yet ;  I  have  yet  life  enow 
To  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day, 
Albeit  the  number  of  my  years  well-nigh 
Be  full.* 

'* '  III  judging  kindness  !*  said  the  maid, 

*  Have  I  not  nnrat,  for  two  long  wretched  years, 
That  miserable  hope,  that  every  day 

Grew  weaker,  like  a  baby  sick  to  death, 

Yet  dearer  for  its  weakness,  day  by  day  ? 

No  more  shall  we  seo  his  daring  bark ; 

I  knew  and  felt  it  in  the  evil  boor. 

When  forth  she  fared  1    I  felt  it— his  last  kiss 

Was  our  death  parting  !* 

*'  And  she  paused  to  curb 
The  agony :  anon—'  But  thou  bast  been 
To  learn  their  tiding.-,  Urien  T    He  replied, 
In  half- articulate  voice — *  They  said,  iny  child, 
That  Madoc  lived — that  he  would  soon  be  berp.' 
She  had  received  the  shock  of  happuiess ; 
*■  Urien  I*  she  cried, — '  thou  art  not  mocking  me  I' 
Nothing  the  old  man  spake,  but  spread  his  arms, 
Sobbing  aloud.    Goervyl  from  their  hold 
Started,  and  sunk  npon  her  brother's  breast." 


In  narrating,  at  his  brother's  festal 
board,  the  motives  for  his  voyage,  he  is 
led  to  mention  the  fact,  that,  upon  the 
field  of  battle  where  Hoel  was  slain, 
and  whither  he  had  hastened  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  conflict,  but 
came  too  late,  he  met  a  man,  who, 
seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger,  invited 
him  to  the  hospitality  of  \xu  humble 
dwelling.  An  old,  blind  nmn  was  its 
Qnly  other  inmate.    He  was  the  son  of 


the  prince*  who  had  preceded  Owen 
upon  the  Welch  throne,  but  was  de« 
fraudedofhia  inheritance  and  deprived 
of  sight  by  his  unde,  David,  Madoc's 
father.  Years  had  reoondled  him  to 
bis  unhappy  lot,  and  extinguished  in 
his  heart  all  resentment  against  the 
cruel  author  of  his  wrongs.  From  some 
conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  guest  and  his  companion,  ha  ^a* 
thers  who  Madoc  is,  and  the  foUowng 
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picture  of  bim,  as  he  sits  in  the  sun,      barous  tormentor^  Is  vcr}'  touching  and 
and  blesses  the  ofispring  of  his  so  bar-      truthful :--. 

**  Bnt  anon, 
The  old  mnn'd  voice  and  step  awakened  ns, 
Each  from  his  thouj^ht;  I  shall  oome  out,  said  he, 
That  I  may  sit  be^de  the  brook,  and  feel 
The  comfortable  sun.     As  he  came  forth, 
I  could  not  choose  but  look  upon  his  face : 
Gently  <in  him  had  gentle  nature  laid 
The  weight  of  years !  all  passions  that  disturb 
Were  passed  away;  the  stronger  lines  of  grief 
Softened  and  settled,  till  they  told  of  grief 
By  patient  hope  and  piety  subdued. 
His  eyes,  which  had  their  hue  of  brightness  left, 
Fixed  lifelessly,  or  objectless  they  rolled, 
Nor  moved  by  sense,  nor  animate  with  thonght 
On  a  smooth  stone,  beside  the  stream,  he  took 
His  wonted  seat  in  sunshine.     Thou  hast  lost 
A  brother,  prince,  he  cried,  ...  or  the  dim  ear 
Of  age  deceived  me.     Peace  be  with  his  soul! 
And  may  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  house 
Of  Owen  turn  away !     Wilt  thou  come  hither, 
And  let  me  feel  thy  face  ?  .  .  .  I  wondered  at  him ; 
Yet  while  his  hand  pursued  my  lineaments, 
Deep  awe  and  reverence  filled  rtie.     0  my  God, 
Bless  this  young  man !  he  cried ;  a  perilous  state 
Is  his;  .  .  .  but  let  not  thou  his  fatlier's  sin 
Be  visited  on  him ! 

"  I  raised  my  eyes, 
Inquiring,  to  Cadwallon.     Kay,  young  prince. 
Despise  not  thou  the  blind  man's  prayer !  he  cried  ; 
It  might  have  given  thy  father's  dying  hour 
A  hope,  that  sure  he  needed.  .  .  .  for,  know  thou, 
It  is  the  victim  of  thy  father's  crime 
Who  asks  a  blessing  on  thcc !" 

In  these  touches  of  nature  Soathey  and  the  Indians  of  the  newly  .discovered 
excelled.  He  makes  us  discover  hid-  vorld— the  red  men — are  presented  in 
den  wells  of  feeling,  of  which  the  pos.  their  individuality  with  a  vivid  disti net- 
were  altogether  unconscious ;  ness,  which  would  make  the  reader 


reins  of  precious  ore  which  had  lain  almost  suppose  that  he  drew  not  from 

concealed^  and  wbich^  by  a  mag^c  touch  imagination  but  from  reality,  and  that 

of  his  pen,  as  though  of  a  divining  rod,  they  and  the  poet  had  been  personally 

he  reveals,  and  reveals  only  to  purify,  acnuainted. 

not  to  make  sentiment  war  against  The  voyage  out^  although  not  han- 
morality,  as  was  too  often  the  case  died  as  Byron  would  have  handled  it, 
with  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  whose  words  of  fire  would  have  quell- 
that  they  might  become  the  true  ed  the  mutineers,  when  despair  began 
riches,  and  teach  us  to  cherish  in  our  to  supervene  upon  the  hopes  which 
heart  of  hearts  love  to  God  and  love  had  at  first  sustained  them,  and  who 
to  man.  would  have  been  a  laughing  demon  in 
Through  the  whole  of  this  original  the  storm,  is  yet  characteristic  of  the 
poem  the  reader,  whose  temperament  prince  by  whom  it  is  narrated,  and 
is  poetical,  will  proceed  aB  over  a  told  with  the  feeling  of  one  whose 
moonlit  sea.  Madoc,  its  hero,  is  a  present  hopes  or  fears  were  in  abey- 
ffOkre  and  gentJe  personi^e,  inclined  ance  to  the  earnestness  with  which 
to  peace  rather  than  war,  but  brave  he  looked  forward  to  his  ulterior  ob- 
withal  i  and  **  when  the  blast  of  war  jects.  The  follomng  words  are  truly 
bk>W8  in  his  ear,"  prepared  to  meet  descriptive  of  the  sensations  of  one  for 
its  most  startling  emergencies.  The  the  first  time  traversing  the  deep  pro- 
cbaracters  of  the  Welch  are  well  found,  without  land  marks  to  tell  of 
htDUght  out ;  intensely  national,  ar-  his  progress,  and  unknowing  of  the 
doit,  and  choleric;  fast  in  their  friend-  immeosity  by  which  ho  is  surround* 
slap,  fierce  and  stern  in  theu*  hate;  ed:— 
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**  Day  afUr  day, 
Before  the  steady  gale,  we  drove  along  ,    . 
Day  after  day !     The  fourth  week  now  had  past, 
Still  all  around  was  sea — ^the  eternal  sea  I 
So  long  that  we  had  voyaged  on  so  fast, 
And  still  at  morning  where  we  were  at  night, 
And  where  we  were  at  mom,  at  nightfall  still, 
The  centre  of  a  drear  drcamference, 
Progressive,  yet  no  change !  almost,  it  seemed, 
A9  ifwt  poMed  the  mortal  bounds  ofspaee^ 
And  speed  wu  toiling  in  infinity/' 

When  the   matinous  crew  will  no       attemptm^  a  return  home,  a  storm 
longer  be  kept  from  their  purpose  of     comes  to  his  aid.  It  is  well  described  :«-. 

"  As  he  spoke,  I  saw 
The  clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o*er  the  deep, 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long  slow  swell, 
The  vessel  laboured  on  the  labouring  sea ; 
The  reef  points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail; 
At  fits  the  sudden  gust  howled  ominous ; 
Anon,  with  unremitting  fury  raged ; 
High  rolled  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 
Vain,  now,  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes ! 
Vain  all  their  skill!    .    .    We  drove  before  the  stonn. 

Its  pleasant,  by  the  choerftil  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  Afe ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul, 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.    But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements. 
To  know  aSl  human  skiU,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not ;  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  incumbent,  with  its  weight 
Of  lurching  waters,  o*er  the  reeling  bark — 
O  God !  this  is,  indeed,  a  dreadftd  thingl 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  once 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  stoim 
Howl  round  his  home  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinlu  upon  the  suffsiing  i 


Nor  in  the  following  graphic  touch,      the  elements^  is  there  less  truth  to  na- 
in  which  he  describes  the  clearing  of     tore : — 

"  Three  dreadful  nights  and  days  we  drove  along ; 
The  fourth,  the  welcome  rain  earns  rattling  downy 
The  wind  had  fallen,  and  through  the  broken  dood 
Appeared  the  bright^  dilating  blue  of  heaven" 

The    temper  of  the  hero   prince,  by  deadly  superstition,  and  a  religion 

which  was  diaractered  by  a  subdued  of  truth,  of  mercy,  and  of  love, 

sadness,  gives  a  grave,  autumnal  cha*  Into  the  details  we  cannot  further 

racter  to  the  poem,  very  different,  in-  enter ;  but  the  following  description 

deed,  from  the  spirit-stirring  incidents  of  a  single  combat,  between  Madoc, 

in  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  or  the  "  wild  and  chained  to  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  and 

wondrous'*  imaginings  in  *'Thalaba;"  Ocelopan,  one  of  the  two  Indians  by 

but  not  less  congenial  with  the  object  whom  he  had  been  captured,  and  who 

in  hand,  which  was,  to  describe  the  con-  claims  the  privilege  of  offering  up  the 

test  between  fiendish  hate,  envenomed  victim,  is  very  vigorous  and  stmung:— 

"  And  now  opposed 

In  battle,  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice. 
Prince  Modoc  and  the  Life  Destroyer  stood. 
This,  clad  in  arms  complete,  firee  to  advance 
In  quick  assault,  or  shun  tlie  threatened  blow— ^ 
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Wkiaiog  Ub  wonted  swoid :  the  other,  ttript, 

Save  of  that  fngUe  ahidd,  of  all  defence— 

His  weapon  atreage  and  ci]mbroa8~.and  pinned  down, 

Disabled  from  all  onset,  all  retreat. 

With  looks  of  greedj  joj,  Ocelopau 

Sttrvejed  his  foe,  and  wondered  to  behold 

The  iMreast  so  broad,  the  bare  and  brawny  limbe 

Of  matchless  stren^h.    The  eye  of  Madoc,  too» 

Dwelt  on  his  foe ;  his  countenance  waa  calm, 

Something  more  pale  than  wonted — like  a  man 

PrqMured  to  meet  his  death.    The  Azteca 

Fiercely  began  the  fight.    Now  here,  now  there, 

Aright,  al^  above,  below,  he  wheeled 

The  rapid  sword.    Still  Madoc's  rapid  eye 

Pumed  the  motion ;  and  his  ready  shield. 

In  prompt  interpoaitioo,  canght  the  blow, 

Or  tomcKi  the  edge  aside.    Nor  did  the  prince 

Tet  aim  the  sword  to  woand,  bat  held  it  forth, 

Another  shield  to  save  him,  till  his  hand, 

Familiar  with  its  weight,  and  shape  onopath, 

Might  wield  it  well  to  vengeance.    Thus  stood  he, 

Bluing  the  impatient  enemy,  who  now 

Waxed  wrathftil,  thus  to  waste  in  idle  strokes, 

Rriteratf.  so  oft,  his  bootless  strength. 

And  now  yet  more  exasperate  he  grew ; 

For,  from  the  eager  multitude  was  heard, 

Amid  the  din  of  undistinguished  sounds, 

The  iyger*8  murmured  name,  as  though  they  thought 

Had  he  been  on  the  stone,  ere  this,  be  sure, 

The  gods  had  tasted  of  their  saoifioe. 

Now  all  too  long  delayed.    Then  fieroelier. 

And  yet  more  rapidly,  he  drove  the  sword; 

But  still  the  waiy  prince  or  met  its  fall, 

And  broke  the  force,  or  bent  him  from  the  blow. 

And  now  retiifng,  and  advancing  now, 

Ab  one  free  foot  permitted,  still  provoked, 

And  baffled  still  tlie  savage ;  and  eometiinea, 

With  cautions  atrength,  did  Madoc  aim  attadc, 

ICastering  each  moment  now  with  abler  sway 

The  acquainted  sword.    But  though,  as  yet  unharmed 

In  life  or  limb,  more  perilous  the  strife 

Grew  momently ;  for,  with  rqteated  strokes. 

Battered  and  broken  now,  the  shield  hung  loose ; 

And  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  multitude 

Arose,  as,  piecemeal,  they  beheld  it  fall. 

And  saw  the  prince  exposed. 

<(  That  wdcome  sight, 
Thoio  welcome  sounds,  inspired  Ocelopan ; 
He  felt  each  limb  new  strung.    Impatient  now 
Of  eonqnest  long  delayed,  with  wikler  rage 
He  drives  the  weapon.    Madoc's  lifted  sword 
Beoeived  its  edge,  and  shivered  with  the  blow. 
A  shriek  of  transport  burst  from  all  around ; 
For,  lol  the  White  King,  shieldless,  weaponless, 
Naked  before  bis  foe!    That  savage  foe, 
Dallying  with  the  delight  of  victory, 
Drew  back  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  sight. 
Then  yelled  in  triumph,  and  sprang  on  to  giv 
The  consummating  blow.    Madoc  beheld 
The  coming  death :  he  darted  up  his  band, 
Instinctively,  to  save,  and  canght  the  wrist 
In  its  mid  fall,  and  drove,  with  desperate  force, 
The  splintered  truncheon  of  his  broken  sword 
Full  in  the  enemy's  face.    Beneath  his  eye 
It  broke  il^  way,  and,  where  the  nasal  nerves 
Branch  in  fine  fibrils  o*er  their  mazy  scat, 
Burst  tlirough,  and,  slanting  upward,  m  the  brain 
Buried  its  jagged  point." 
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The  ibllowing  is  his  own  estimate  of 
this  poem,  in  which  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  fondness  of  the  father  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  defects  of  his  child : — 

"  Thalaba  is  faulty  in  its  langoage.  Ma- 
doc  is  not.  I  am  become  what  they  call  a 
Puritan  in  Portugal,  with  respect  to  lan- 
guage, and  I  dare  assert,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  illegitimate  English  in  the 
whole  poem.  The  faults  are  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  story  and  the  conclusiuii,  where 
the  interest  is  injudiciously  transferred  from 
Madoc  to  Yuhidthiton;  it  is  ahso  another 
fault,  to  have  rendered  accidents  subservient 
to  the  catastrophe.  You  will  see  this  very 
accurately  stated  in  the  Annual  Review :  the 
remark  is  new,  and  of  exceeding  great  value. 
I  acknowledge  no  fault  in  the  execution  of 
any  magnitude,  except  ihc  struggle  of  the 
woman  with  Amahihta,  which  is  all  clumsily 
done,  and  must  be  rewritten.  Those  faults 
which  are  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from 
the  story,  as  they  could  not  be  helped,  so  are 
they  to  be  considered  as  defects  or  toant*  ra- 
ther than  faults.  I  mean  the  division  of  the 
poem  into  two  separate  stories  and  scenes, 
and  the  inferior  interest  of  the  voyage,  though 
a  thing  of  such  consequence.  But  as  for  un- 
warrantable liberties  of  language — there  is 
not  a  solitary  sin  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
9,000  lines.  Let  me  be  understood :  I  call 
it  an  unwarrantable  liberty  to  use  a  verb  de- 
ponent, for  instance,  actively,  or  to  form  any 
compound  contrary  to  the  strict  analogy  of 
the  language — such  as  tameles§  in  Thalaba, 
applied  to  tiie  tigress.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
coinage  in  Madoc  except  the  word  deicide  ; 
and  that  such  a  word  exists  I  have  no  doubt, 
though  I  cannot  lay  my  finger  upon  any  au- 
thority, for  depend  upon  it  the  Jews  have 
been  called  so  a  thousand  times.  That  word  is 
unobjectionable.  It  is  in  strict  analogy — ^its 
meaning  is  immediately  obvious,  and  no  other 
word  could  have  expressed  the  same  mean- 
ing. Archaisms  are  faulty  if  they  are  too 
obsolete.  Thewes  is  the  only  one  I  recollect ; 
that  also  has  a  peculiar  meaning,  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  word.  But,  in  short, 
EC  very  kboriously  was  Madoc  rewritten  and 
corrected,  time  after  time,  that  I  will  pledge 
myself,  if  you  ask  me  in  any  instance  why 
one  word  stands  in  the  place  of  another  which 
you,  periutps,  may  think  the  better  one,  to 
give  you  a  reason  (most  probably,  tuphonia 
Ifratid),  which  will  convince  you  that  I  had 
previously  weighed  both  in  the  balance." 

In  him,  the  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion were  fully  ripe  before  the  judg- 
ment was  mAtuto,  and  hence  his  bril- 
liant success  in  those  picturesque  and 


flighty  originalities  which  stamp  their 
impress  upon  "Thelaba,"  and  occa- 
sionally characterise  *'Joan  of  Arc** 
with  such  o:raphic  vigour.  But  he  had 
been  pelted  pitilessly  by  malignant  cri- 
ticism, which,  as  one  who  wrote  for 
hu  daily  bread,  he  could  not  aflford 
altogether  to  despise ;  and  **  Madoc," 
which  was  long  in  gestation,  was  writ- 
ten, we  believe,  under  the  depressing 
influences  of  a  sense  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  Hence,  while  every  word 
was  scrupulously  weip^hed,  the  reader 
will  sometimes  reel  that  it  lacks  the 
noble  daring  which  impelled  him  on 
other  occasions  to  snatch  at  graces 
"beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  while  there 
is  not  that  mastery  over  the  subject, 
in  Its  details  and  conduct,  which  would 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  more 
poetical  adornments. 

Not  so  in  "  Roderick,"  his  greatest 
poem.  There  he  was  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  all  his  powers,  and  has,  ac- 
cordingly, left  behind  him  a  product 
of  his  genius,  which  will  ever  hold  a 
foremost  place  amongst  the  highest 
eflTorts  of  the  epic  muse. 

Of  this  great  poem  Lord  Byron  was 
a  p:issionato  admirer.  His  estimate 
of  Jt  was  what  Southey  himself  thought 
extravagantly  high ;  but,  while  we  could 
easily  point,  in  other  writers,  to  many 
passages  of  finer  poetry,  we  know  not 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  ever 
met  with  a  finer  poem. 

In  this  the  design  is  finely  conceived, 
and  the  details  and  the  e.xecution  are 
all  perfect.  The  principal  character 
is  strikingly  original,  and  handled  with 
consummate  skill.  Most  of  our  read- 
ers are,  we  presume,  familiar  witJi  the 
storj'.  Roderic  has  fiUlen  from  power, 
and  feels  that  his  own  sins  have  en- 
tailed on  him  this  punishment.  The 
violation  of  Count  Julian's  daughter 
had  provoketi  that  chieftain  to  desert 
the  royal  standard,  abjure  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  aid  the  Moors  in 
tlieir  invasion  of  Spain.  The  ro}'al 
forces  meet  them  in  battle,  and  suffer 
a  decisive  overthrow,  and  Roderic  feels 
himself  the  criminal  who  has  brought 
upon  his  wretched  country  all  the  evils 
under  which  she  groaned.  Death-^ 
a  soldier's  death  — with  desperation 
sought,  is  not  granted  to  him : — 


"  The  arifiws  past  him  by  to  right  and  left; 
The  spear  point  pierced  him  not ;  the  scyifiitar 
Glanced  from  his  helmet.     *  Is  the  bhieUl  of  heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  meV 
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Crietl  Ktxlorii*,  and  lie  clrop[>C'l  Os'^lia's  ruin?, 

Anil  llirew  hia  hands  al«ft  in  frantic  prayer. 

*  Death  m  the  onh*  mercy  that  I  crave — 

Death  soon  and  ^ort — death  and  forgetfulness  !* 

Aloud  be  cried.     But  in  his  inmout  heart 

There  answered  him  a  secret  voioe,  that  spoko 

Of  righteousneiu  and  judgment  after  death, 

And  God's  redeeming  love,  -which  fain  would  save 

The  guilty  soul  alive.    *Twaa  agony, 

And  yet  'twas  hope — a  momentary  light, 

That  flashed  through  utter  darkness  on  the  cross, 

To  point  salvation ;  then  left  all  within 

Dark  as  hefore.     Fear,  never  felt  till  then, 

Sudden  and  irresistible  as  stroke 

Of  lightning,  smote  biro.    From  his  horse  he  dropt, 

Whether  with  human  impulse-,  or  by  heaven 

Struck  down,  he  knew  not ;  loosened  from  his  wrist 

The  sword-chaiq,  and  let  fall  the  sword,  whose  hilt 

Clung  to  his  palm  a  moment  ere  it  fell, 

Glued  there  with  Moorish  gore.     Uis  royal  robe, 

His  homed  helmet,  and  enamelled  mail. 

He  cast  aside,  and  taking  from  the  dead 

A  peasant's  garment,  in  those  weeds  envolved, 

Stole^  like  a  thief  in  darkness^  from  the  field,"* 


Hie  fallen  king  is  plunged  into  a  re- 
nMMrseful  penitence  that  larders  on  de- 
spair. He  is  found  prostrate  before  a 
crucifix,  by  a  good  monk^  the  last  of  his 
order  in  the  occupancy  of  his  convent, 
where  he  remains,  after  all  his  brethren 
hsTc  fled,  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  trlamphant  Moors,  and  receive  at 
their  hands  his  inartyr*s  crown.  Ro. 
deric's  condition  earnestly  en^a^es  his 
Christian  solicitude,  and  he  fee&  that, 
while  such  a  penitent  is  to  be  instructed 
and  edified,  nis  duties  on  earth  are  not 
performed.  Under  bis  fostering  care 
the  babe  in  Christ  grows  to  bo  the 
strong  man,  prepared  to  endure  and  to 
perform  all  that  becomes  a  soldier  of 
the  cross;  and  he  loses  his  spiritual 
instructor  just  at  that  period  when  a 
longer  term  of  tutelage  might  have  sus- 
pended his  power  of  self-direction.  I le 
is  then  left  alone  in  utter,  utter  solitude, 
which  presses  upon  his  energetic  spirit 
with  a  weight  ail  but  insupportable, 
when  a  new  character  is  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  Adosinda,  a  sort  of 
Sponiiih  personation  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
who,  having  witnessed  the  woes  and 
the  miseries  perpetrated  by  the  unbeliev- 
ers, feels  herself  a  commissioned  minis- 
ter  of  heaven  in  stirring  up  against 
them  everywhere  the  hostility  of  her 
country-men,  and  thus  accomplishing 
a  right(K>us  vengeance.  In  the  then 
state  of  RodcHc's  mind,  her  presence 
and  her  exhortations  are  like  those  of 
a  messenger  fi^m  on  high.  lie  listens 
io  imr  recitals  with  a  speechless  horror, 
and  drinks  in    her   words  as   though 


they  were  the  words  of  inspiration. 
Under  her  influence  all  his  driftlcss 
thoughts  and  aimless  energies  find  an 
appropriate  object,  namely,  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 
He,  the  destroyer  of  his  country,  is 
thus  to  become  its  .saviour;  and  that, 
not,  having  triumphed  as  a  conqueror, 
that  he  should  again  resume  the  reins 
of  empire — all  desire  of  worldly  gran- 
deur IS  cast  away — but  that,  as  a  cowl- 
ed and  penitent  monk,  he  should  select, 
and  promote  to  the  royal  office,  the 
worthiest  of  the  Spaniards ; — if  hap- 
ly, through  labours,  and  perils,  and 
suflerinss,  he  might  again  arouse  the 
spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  fire  them 
to  another  effort  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  accursed  invaders..  The  various 
incidents  connected  with  this  mission 
constitute  the  business  of  the  poem ;  and 
Southey  has  not  shrunk  from  exhibit- 
ing his  hero  under  trials  which  would 
have  taxed  the  very  highest  jwwers. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  poet  has  not 
contented  himself  with  merely  depict- 
ing character;  he  has  shewn  us  how  it 
grew.  Had  any  one  incident  in  the 
series  anticipated  another,  there  would 
have  been  an  interruption  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Roderic  was  gradually 
raised  from  despair  to  penitence,  from 
penitence  to  hope.  Had  Adosinda  come 
upon  him  befuro  the  monk  had  done 
his  work,  her  fiery  elo([ueiice  would 
have  flashed  upon  the  riigins:  and  dis- 
tempered elements  within  Tiim,  and 
nijiJncss  have  been  the  result.     The 
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tutelage  of  Romano  was  absolutely  ne-  controul,  and  utter  abnegation^  of  all 

cessary  to  prepare  him  for  the  electric  earthly  desires,  keeping  pace  with  the 

spark  whicn  was  to  fuse  into  one  ener.  progress  which  he  was  making  in  the 

getic  principle  of  action,  the  heroism  arrangements  and  contrivances  for  his 

of  the  warrior,  the  devotedness  of  the  country's  deliverance, 

patriot,  the  penitence  of  the  converted  We  should  not  omit  to  state,  that, 

sinner,   and  the  sublime  faith  of  the  before  Roderic  leaves  his  solitude,  he 

Christian.     And  so,  throughout   the  is  visited,  in  his  dreams,  by  a  vision 

entire  poem,  every  incident  and  cha-  of  his  mother,  very  finely  conceived, 

racter  are  described  and  brought  for-  and  executed  in  Southey's  happiest 

ward,  just  when  most  required,  and  manner,  which  is  admirably  fitted  to 

when  no  other  could  have  been  so  hap-  prepare  him  for  the  subsequent  inter- 

pily  conducive  to  the  <2ffnou«7?ien<  of  the  view  with  Adosinda,   upon  which  so 

story  in  all  its  parts  ;  Roderic*s  self-  much  depended  i-^ 

"  He  had  prayed  to  hear 
A  voice  of  coDSolation,  and  in  dreams  a  voice 
Of  consolation  came.     Roderic,  it  said, 
Roderic,  my  poor,  unhappy,  sinfhl  child, 
Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee !    Not  if  Heaven 
Had  opened,  and  Romano  visible 
In  his  beatitude  bad  breathed  that  prayer ; 
Not  if  the  grave  had  spoken,  had  it  pierced 
So  deeply  in  his  soul,  nor  wrung  his  heart 
With  such  compunctious  visitings,  nor  given 
So  quick,  80  keen  a  pang.     It  was  that  voice 
Which  sung  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 
So  patiendy ;  which  soothed  his  childish  grief. 
Counselled,  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tears, 
His  headstrong  youth,  and,  lo  !  his  mother  stood 
Before  him  in  the  vision,  in  those  weeds 
Which  never  from  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 
She  followed  her  dear  Lord  Thesdofred, 
Bnsilla  laid  aside  ;  but  in  her  face 
A  sorrow  that  bespeaks  a  heavier  load 
At  heart,  and  more  nnmitigated  woe." 


**  In  his  dream, 
Groaning  lie  knelt  before  her  to  beseech 
Her  blessing,  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  lay 
A  Benediction  on  him.     But  those  hands 
Were  chained,  and  casting  a  wild  look  around, 
*  With  thrilling  voice  she  cried,  will  no  one  break 
Tlicse  shameful  fetters  ?     Pedro,  Thcudcmir, 
Athanagild,  where  are  ye  ?     Rodericks  arm 
Is  withered.     Chiefs  of  Spain,  but  where  are  ye  ? 
And  thou,  Pelayo,  thou,  our  sun^st  hope, 
Dost  thou,  too,  sleep  ?    Awake,  Pelayo,  up ! 
Why  tarriest  thou.  Deliverer  ?    But  with  that 
She  broke  her  bonds,  and,  lo !  her  form  was  changed  ! 
Radiant  in  arms  she  stood  !  a  bloody  cross 
Gleamed  on  her  breast-plate,  in  her  shield  displayed 
Erect  a  Lion  ramped ;  her  helmed  head 
Rose  like  the  Beresynthian  Goddess,  crowned 
With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword, 
Red  as  a  fire-brand  blazed.    Anon  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen  and  the  din  of  multitudes, 
Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rang  around  ; 
The  battle- song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
War  cries  and  tumult,  strife,  and  hate,  and  rage. 
Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony, 
Rout,  and  pursuit,  and  death,  and,  over  all. 
The  shout  of  vk^iy — Spain  and  victory  I 
Roderic,  as  the  strong  vision  mastered  him, 
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Boalud  to  the  fight  rejoScing — starting  then, 
As  hU  own  effort  burst  the  charm  of  sleep, 
He  found  hinuelfvpon  that  lonely  grate. 
In  moon-light^  and  in  silence.     But  the  dream 
Wrought  in  him  still :  for  still  he  felt  his  heart 
Pant,  and  his  withered  arm  was  trembling  still, 
And  still  that  voice  was  in  his  ear  which  called 
On  JesuB  for  his  sake." 


To  many  of  our  readers  these  ex- 
tracts viU  be  new,  and  to  few  will  they 
be  unwelooine,  aa  specimens  of  poetic 
power,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  order, 
at  least  of  an  order  rery  high,  and 
deaerring  of  a  far  different  reception 
from  that  which  they  received  from 
the  reigning  critics  when  they  first 
appeared.  The  object  of  these  auto- 
crats was  to  magnify  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  author ;  to  appear 
above  the  subject  of  their  criticism, 
and  avail  themselves  of  any  errors  or 
blemishes,  "quas  aut  incuria  fndit, 
ant  param  cavit  htmiiana  natura,"  to 
make  him  appear  to  disadvantage.  In 
this  they  but  too  well  succeeded.  The 
jeering  acerbity  of  their  tone  met  a 
too  ready  response  on  the  part  of  many 
upon  whom  their  plausibihty  imposed ; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  poet  was 
damaged  precisely  at  that  time  when 
it  was  most  important  to  bis  fortunes 
that  his  merits  should  be  known,  and 
when,  by  a  criticism  just  and  gene- 
rous, s  sale  of  his  works  might  have 
been  caused,  which  would  have  set 
bim  early  at  ease  with  the  world.  And 
when  we  consider  his  life  of  drudgery, 
the  willingness  with  which  he  laboured 
ibr  bread,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
be  struggled  for  fame,  it  is,  surely,  to 
be  lamented  that  he  should  have  been 
prevented,  by  the  "  res  an^ta  domi," 
from  the  completion  of  his  great  in- 
tended work,^  the  history  of  rortugal, 
to  a  preparation,  for  wnich,  from  his 
earlier  days,  every  spare  moment  of  his 
life  bad  been  devoted. 

As  a  prose  writer  we  think  be  has 
had  hb  iame.  His  style  is  at  once 
ekgant  and  forcible;  unincumbered 
by  pedantry,  untainted  by  affectation, 
—for,  the  whimsical  peculiarities  in 
which,  in  *'  the  Doctor,"  and  in  va- 
rious of  his  epistolary  effusions,  he  in* 
dulffed,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
monngs,  or  the  ramblings  of  a  mind 
s^  free  from  all  restraint,  and  finding 
recreation  in  a  sportiveness  which  in- 
dicated, at  the  same  time,  its  rich  and 
varied  treasures,  and  the  innocent  hi- 
larity of  bis  oattire.  His  life  of  Nel- 
WA  will  be  trcMwed,  while  our  lan- 


guage lasts,  as  a  model  of  biomphy  ; 
and  his  history  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
while  we  cannot  put  it  upon  the  same 
level  with  that  of  the  great  military 
historian,  Greneral  Napier,  whose  bat- 
tles are  pictures,  and  whose  magical 
pen  gives  to  the  movements  of  the 
contending  armies  all  the  vividness  of 
reality ;  for  copiousness  of  detail,  feli- 
city of  narration,  and  a  generous  dis- 
position to  do  justice  to  the  Spaniards, 
which,  undoubtedly,  we  desiderate  in 
the  Genera],  will  always  command  a 
respectful  attention.  Indeed  those  who 
read  the  former,  should  also  read  the 
latter,  if  it  were  only  to  correct  the 
bias  in  favour  of  the  atrocious  inva- 
ders, in  the  General's  work  so  undis- 
guisedly  manifest,  and  qualify  the  as- 
persions so  recklessly  cast  upon  the 
gallant,  but  undisciphned  and  ill-offi- 
cered  Spanish  armies,  who,  contemp- 
tible  as  they  may  have  been  as  a  mili- 
tary force,  should  always  command  our 
respect  as  an  heroic  people. 

Of  his  history  of^  Brazil,  upon  the 
eve  of  the  publication  of  the  third 
volume,  he  thus  writes  to  his  friend, 
Chaunccy  Townshend,  as  to  its  proba. 
ble  reception  and  ultimate  triumph, 
neither  underrating  the  coldness  of  the 
one,  nor,  as  we  are  are  well  persuaded, 
over-magnifying  the  other ; — 

"  The  third  and  last  volume  of  my  Opus 
Blajus  will  be  published  in  two  or  three 
weeks ;  they  are  printing  the  Index.  What 
effect  will  it  produce  ?  It  may  tend  to  sober 
the  anticipations  of  a  young  author  to  hear 
the  faithful  anticipations  of  an  experienced 
one.  None  that  will  be  heard  of.  It  will 
move  quietly  from  the  pubUshen  to  a  certain 
number  of  reading  societies,  and  a  certain 
number  of  private  libraries ;  enough  between 
them  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  publication. 
Some  twenty  persons  in  England,  and  some 
half  dozen  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  will  peruse 
it  with  avidity  and  delight.  Some  fifty, 
perliaps,  will  buy  the  book  because  of  the 
subject,  and  ask  one  another  if  they  have  bad 
time  to  look  into  it.  A  few  of  those  who 
know  me  and  love  me  will  wish  tliat  I  had 
employed  the  time  whicli  it  has  cost  in  writ- 
ing poems ;  and  some  of  those  who  do  not 
know  me,  will  marvel  that  in  the  ripe  season 
of  my  mind|  and  in  the  sununer  of  reputation. 
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I  Hliotild  liavo  bfsitowcjl  no  InrRC  a  pcjrtion  of 
life  U|)on  a  work  which  rrmld  not  possildy 
become  either  popul:ir  or  ])rofitabli'.  And 
is  this  all?  No,  Chauticey  Townshcml,  it  is 
not  all ;  and  I  should  deal  insincerely  with 
you  if  I  did  not  add,  that  nj^*:)  hence  it  will 
be  found  among  those  workd  which  are  not 
destined  to  perish ;  and  secure  for  me  a  re- 
membrance in  other  countries  as  well  as  in 
my  own;  that  it  will  be  read  in  the  heart  of 
8.  America,  and  communicate  to  the  Brazil- 
ians, when  the>'  shall  have  become  a  jwwer- 
fal  nation,  much  of  their  own  history  which 
would  otherwise  have  perished ;  and  be  to 
them  what  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  Eu- 
rope. You  will  agree  with  me  on  one  point 
at  least, — that  I  am  in  no  dant^er  of  feeling 
disappointment.  But  you  will  agree  also 
that  no  man  can  deserve  or  obtain  the  ap- 
planse  of  after  agct^  if  he  is  too  solicitous 
about  that  of  his  own, 
"  God  bless  you! 

"R.  S." 

It  was  (luring  a  tour  in  Holland,  in 
1826,  that  he  was  startled  by  the  in- 
telligence that  he  had  been  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Doncaster,  of  which,  at  that  time. 
Lord  Radnor  (the  fat  bur  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl),  a  nobleman  whom  ho  had 
never  seen,  was  the  patron.  Admira- 
tion of  his  principles,  and  a  belief  that 
he  could  makq  them  felt  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  the  disinterested 
nobleman*8  only  object  in  selecting 
him  for  that  high  honour  ;  but  he  felt, 
instantaneously,  that  his  position  was 
such  that  he  could  not  accept  of  it, 
and  that  his  natui*al  disposition,  as  well 
as  the  habits  of  his  whole  life,  and  even 
the  very  stores  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  accumulated,  unfitted  him  for 
acting  a  useful  or  distinguished  part 
in  an  assembly  where  readiness  and 
fluency  of  speech  arc  indispensable 
pre-requisites  for  success,  and  pass 
for  so  much  more  than  justness  of 
thought  or  ripeness  of  wisdom.  The 
following  is  the  letter  in  which  this 
very  gratifying  offer  was  declined :— > 

'*  Mt  dkar  Sir, — I  heard  accidentally  at 
Brussels  that  I  had  been  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Downton,  and  on  my  arrival  here, 
on  Wednesday  last,  I  found  a  letter,  announc- 
ing, in  the  ntost  gratifying  and  honourable 
manner,  that  this  distinction  had  been  con- 
ferred Qpon  me,  through  the  influence  of  the 
writer,  whose  name  had  not  been  affixed  ; 
had  that,  however,  been  doubtful,  the  writing 
was  recognised  by  my  old  and  intimate  friend 
Mr.  John  May. ' 

"Our  first  impu1se«»,  in  matters  which  in- 
wlvc  any  que^ticm  of  moral  imiK)r(anco,  an», 


I  believe,  usually  right.  Three  days  al!oirrtl 
fi>r  miture  con<if!cration  have  conlinnetl  mo 
in  mine.  A  seat  in  Pari  lament  is  neither 
consistent  with  my  circumstauceA,  incliua<- 
tioiis,  habit S)  or  pursuits  in  life.  The  return 
b  null,  because  I  hold  a  pension  of  X200 
a-year  during  pleasure.  And  if  there  were 
not  this  obstacle,  there  would  be  the  want  of 
a  qualification.  That  pension  is  my  only 
certain  income ;  and  the  words  of  the  oath 
(whicli  I  Iiave  looketl  at)  are  too  unequivocal 
for  me  to  take  them  upon  such  gronnds  as  are 
sometimes  supplied  for  such  occasions. 

*^  For  the^c  reasons,  which  are  and  must 
be  conclusive,  the  course  is  plaio>  When 
Parliament  meets  a  new  writ  must  be  moved 
for,  the  election  as  relating  to  myself  being 
null,  I  nmst  otherwise  have  appUed  for  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds. 

"  It  is  however,  no  inconsiderable  hononr 
to  have  been  so  distinguished.  This  I  shalt 
always  feel;  and  if  I  do  not  express  im* 
mediately  to  your  friend  my  sense  of  the  oh- 
ligation  he  has  confeired  npon  me,  it  Is  not 
from  any  want  of  thankfulness,  but  from  a 
doubt  how  far  it  night  be  proper  to  reph-  to 
an  unsigned  communication.  May  I  there- 
fore request  tiiat  you  will  express  this  thank- 
fulness  for  me,  and  say  at  the  same  lime,  that 
I  trjst,  in  my  own  station,  and  in  the  quiet 
pursuance  of  my  own  scheme  of  life,  by  God's 
bles^in:^,  to  render  better  ser\*lcc  to  those  in- 
stitations,  the  welfare  of  which  I  have  at  my 
hi'urt,  til  an  it  would  be  ix)8sible  forme  to  do 
in  a  public  ass^'mbly. " 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  took  a  most  activo 
part  in  endearonring  to  remove  his 
8crni)le9,  but  without  any  effect.  He 
remained  convinced^  notwithstanding 
all  that  could  be  said,  that  his  Toca- 
tton  was  not  a  parliamentary  life ;  and 
he  wisely  declined  a  call  which,  while 
it  would  have  deranged  his  literary 
projects,  and  disturbed  his  domestic 
peace,  would  have  materially  dimi- 
nished his  public  usefulness. 

He  had  now  begun  to  feel  a  growing 
disinclination  to  poetical  composition. 
The  ardour  of  j^onth  had  passed ;  the 
power  of  imagnmtion  had  subsided  i 
and  his  success  in  the  sale  of  his  works 
had  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  anr 
factitious  devotion  to  a  pursuit  which 
would  have  i*equired  so  Large  a  draw- 
back upon  his  time.  Sufficient  had 
been  done  to  secure  for  him  a  perma- 
nent  place  amongst  the  masters  of  Bri* 
tish  song;  and  not  only  was  it  hia 
impression  that  he  would  do  more 
present  good  by  his  prose  labours,  in 
which  he  took  increasing  delight*  but 
his  employment  in  that  line  was  the 
only  mode  by  which  he  could  provide 
tor  his  cuiTent  expenses. 
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The  sevcrily  with  which  he  judged 
himself,  in  his  poetical  compositions, 
strikiiiglj  appears  in  the  following  ex- 
tract m>m  a  letter  to  his  fnend^ 
Groresnor  Bedfordt  to  whom  he  had 
oofflmnnicated  ^'Kehama"  in  manu- 
scnpty  while  it  was  in  process.  It  is 
in  answer  to  one  in  which  the  latter 
meaks  of  the  passage  in  the  Tenth 
GantOy  commencing — 

••  Thej  aia  vhoteU  nt  lor*  am  die,"  Ac, 

with  raptmrous  admiration :— 

*'  Ah,  GrosreDor !  the  yery  way  in  which 
jroB  admire  that  paaeage  in  Kehama  convinoes 
mt  that  it  CNight  not  to  be  there.  IMd  Inot 
teO  joa  it  was  dap-trappiah?  yoa  are  dap- 
piDg  as  hard  as  70a  can  to  prove  the  tmth 
of  mj  o|MnioD.  That  it  grew  there  natoraHy 
k  eertsin,  hot  does  it  suit  with  the  poem  ?  is 
it  of  a  piece  or  ookmr  with  the  whole  ?  Is 
aot  tba  poet  speaking  in  himself,  whereas  the 
whole  diaracter  of  the  poem  requires  that  he 
aboaU  be  oat  of  himself!  I  know  veiy  well 
that  three  parts  of  the  public  will  agree  with 
you  in  calhng  it  the  best  thing  in  the  poem ; 
hot  my  poem  ought  to  have  no  things  which 
do  not  necessarily  bdong  to  it.  There  wUl 
be  a  great  deal  to  do  to  it,  and  agood  deal  is 
already  done  in  the  preceding  parts. " 

The  following  is  both  cnrions  and 
diaracteristic : — 

••KMirlek,  Jul  S6, 1821. 
•*  Mr  i>BAR  Grosvsnob,  —  Testerday 
evening  I  received  *Roderic,  Dernier  Boi 
dea  Goths,  Poeme  tradui  de  TAQglais  de 
Robert  Southcy,  Esq.,  Poete  Laureat,  par 
IL  le  Chevalier  *  *  •.'  Printed  at  Ver- 
aatUes,  and  published  at  Paris  by  Galignam. 
It  was  aoooropanied  by  a  modest  and  hand- 
oome  letter  from  the  translator,  H.  Chevalier 
de  Sagrie,  and  by  another  from  Madame  Sl 
Anne  Holmes,  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated. TMs  lady  has  formerly  favoured  me 
with  some  letters,  and  with  a  tragedy  of  hen 
priatad  at  Angers.  She  is  a  very  clever 
woman,  and  writes  almost  as  beantiAxl  a 
hand  as  Miss  Ponsonby  of  Llangollen.  She 
is  rich,  and  has  lived  in  high  lii^  and  writes 
a  great  deal  about  Sheridan,  as  having  been 
very  intimate  with  bun  in  his  latter  years. 
Me,  Ur.  Bedford,  unworthy  as  I  am,  this 
lady  has  chosen  for  her  poete  favori,  and  by 
her  persuasions  the  Chevslier  has  translated 
Boderi^  into  French.  Thb  is  not  all :  there 
Is  a  part  of  the  business  which  is  so  truly 
faooksdferish  In  general,  and  French  hi  par- 
tiealar,  that  it  would  be  a  shi  to  withhold  it 
ftum  you,  and  yon  shall  have  it  in  the  very 
wwds  of  mj  correspondent  St  Anne. 

"  '  Tbsm  is  one  part  of  the  busbeasl  can- 
not pan  over  in  sileoce:  it  has  shocked  me 
TOI*.  XXXVII.— NO.  CCXVll, 


much,  and  calls  for  an  apology ;  which  is— 
The  life  of  Bobert  Southey,  £m|.,  P.L.  It 
never  could  have  eutered  my  mind  to  be 
guilty  0^  or  even  to  sanction,  such  an  imper- 
tinence. But  the  fact  is  this,  the  printer  and 
publisher,  Mr.  Le  Bel,  of  the  Boyal  Printing- 
office  Press  in  Versailles  (printers,  by-the-by, 
are  men  of  much  greater  importance  here 
than  they  are  in  Bngland),  in«sted  upon  hav- 
ing the  Life.  He  saidtbe  French  Icoow  no- 
thing of  M.  Southey,  and  in  order  to  malie 
the  work  sdl,  it  must  be  mansged  to  interest 
them  for  the  author.  To  get  rid  of  his  im- 
portunities we  said  we  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  Mr.  Southey.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  this  was  Terbatim  his  answer : — 
"  N'importe !  derives  toujours,  brodec  I  bro- 
dea-la  un  pen,  que  ce  soit  vrai  on  non  ce  ne 
fait  rien :  qui  prendra  la  peine  de  s'informer  ?** 
Terrified  lest  this  ridiculous  man  should  suo- 
oeed  in  his  point,  I  at  last  yielded,  and  sent 
to  London  to  procure  all  the  Livee  ;  and  from 
them,  and  what  I  had  heard  from  my  dear 
departed  friend  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
we  drew  up  the  memdr.* 

**Grosvenor,  whoever  writes  my  Life,  when 
the  subject  has  an  end  as  well  as  a  beginnings 
and  does  not  insert  this  biognphical  anecdote 
in  it,  may  certamly  expect  that  I  will  pull 
his  can  in  a  true  dieam,  and  call  him  a 
jadiass. 

'*The  Notice  sur  M.  Southey,  which  has 
been  thus  compounded,  has  scarcely  one 
single  point  accurately  stated,  as  you  may 
suppose,  and  not  a  few  which  are  ridiculously 
false.  N'importe,  as  M.  Le  Bd  says,  I  have 
laughed  heartily  at  the  whole  transaction,  and 
bear  the  translation  with  a  magnanimity 
which  would  ezdte  the  astonishment  and 
envy  of  Wordsworth  if  he  were  here  to  witness 
it  I  have  even  gone  beyond  the  Quaker 
principle  of  bearing  injuries  medily,  I  have 
written  to  thank  the  inflictor.  Happily  it  Is 
in  prose,  and  the  Chevalier  has  intended  to 
be  fiiithfal,  and  has,  I  bdieve,  actudly  ah* 
stained  from  any  interpolations.  But  did 
you  ever  hear  me  mention  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  which  I  observed  myself,— that  wher- 
ever a  breed  of  peacocks  is  spoiled  by  mix- 
ture with  a  white  one,  birds  that  escape  the 
degeneracy  in  every  other  part  of  thdr  plu- 
mage show  it  in  the  eye  of  the  feather  ?  the 
fact  is  very  curious ;  where  the  perfection  of 
nature*s  worlc  is  required  there  it  fails.  This 
afibrds  an  excellent  illustration  for  the  version 
now  before  me ;  every  where  the  eye  of  the 
feather  is  defective.  It  would  be  imposdble 
more  fully  to  exemplify  how  completely  a 
man  may  understand  the  general  meaning  of 
a  passage,  and  totally  miss  its  peculiar  fyix» 
and  character.  The  name  of  M.  Bedfiud  ap- 
pears in  the  Notice,  with  the  error  that  he 
was  one  of  my  College  friends,  and  the  fact 
that  Joan  of  Are  was  written  at  his  house." 

Of  the  "Vision  of  Judgment," 
which  called  forth  such  a  torrent  of 
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abuse,    the   Editor   thus    discreetly 
vrites: — 

"  The  Editor  hopes  be  will  not  be  tboogbt 
cbargeabk  with  aoj  want  of  filial  respect,  if 
he  thinks  it  right  here  to  express  his  own 
regret  that  such  a  subject  should  have  been 
chosen,  as,  however  solemnly  treated,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  clear  from  the  chaige  of 
being  an  injudidooa  attempt  to  fathom  mys- 
teries too  deep  for  hamaa  comprehension ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  to  speculate 
upon  the  condition  of  the  departed,  especially 
when  under  the  influence  of  strong  political 
feelings,  is  a  bold,  if  not  a  presumptuous  un- 
dertaking. 

**  My  father  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
leading  thoughts  from  Dante's  great  poem ; 
not  reflecting  that  Dante  himself,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  halo  thrown  around  him  by  liis 
antiquity  and  the  established  fame  of  his 
transcendant  genius  combined,  would  in  these 
days  be  very  oflensive  to  many  sincerely 
religious  minds. '^ 

But  the  parties  whose  religious  feel- 
ings might  hare  been  offended  were 
not  those  by  whom  the  outcry  was 
raised.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  most 
reckless  and  profligate  of  the  literary 
community ;  men  whose  powers  had 
been  prostituted  to  the  vilest  of  pur- 
poses, and  whom  Southey  aptly  desig- 
nated as  the  Satanic  school,  and  the 
maoufacturera  of  furniture  for  the  bro. 
thel.  For  once,  Satan  was  divided 
against  himself.  These  writers  sud- 
denly became  transformed  into  saints, 
and  were  open-mouthed  upon  him  for 
bis  profaneness.  In  truth,  they  owed 
bim  no  obligation,  for  he  had  never 
spared  them.  In  the  Quarterly  Review 
itey  had  often  cxiiericnced  the  severity 
of  his  chastisement ;  and  they  were  but 
too  happy  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening  which  now  presented  itself, 
and  to  shower  upon  him  their  poisoned 
arrows.  His  indiscretion  availed  them 
not.     His  life  was  his  prot«ction. 

But  he  had  a  heavier  drawback  to 
contend  against  than  the  abuse  of  the 
abandoned.  The  poem  was  written  in 
hexameters,  to  which,  after  much  endea- 
vour to  like  them,  we  never  could  be 
wholly  reconciled,  and  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  essentially  alien  from  the 
genius  of  our  language.  Occasional  fe- 
Gcities  there  are»  which  sometimes 
present  a  gleam  of  hope  that,  when 
thoroughly  cultivated,  they  nught  be 
naturaused;  but  read  for  a  continuance, 
the  hope  vantshes»  and  we  feel  as  if 
the  moTement  of  the  Terse  was  stilted 
and  unnatural ;   in  fact,    the  image 


which  it  has  ordinarily  presented  to 
us  is  that  of  an  ordinary  sized  man 
attempting  to  walk  with  the  stride  of 
a  giant,  in  the  I^tin  language  the 
words  composuig  the  line  are  com- 
paratively few,  owing  to  the  infre- 
quent uses  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  and 
to  the  fact  that  their  casual  and 
verbal  significancy  is  entirely  deter- 
mined bv  their  terminations.  This 
gives  a  facility  to  the  poet  for  com- 
bining them  in  metrical  harmony,  which 
we  do  not  possess,  and  renders  them 
•*  winged  words  "  in  a  sense  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  applies  to  our 
own,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  mo- 
nosyllabic particles  for  oonveymg  their 
full  meaning.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  lines.  The  first  is  the  first 
line  in  the  "Vision  of  Judgment;** 
the  second,  the  first  line  in  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil : — 

*<  *Tva«  at  thftt  fileot  hofor,  vUa  the  UglU  of  the 
daj  wu  racedlns." 

"  Tytyre,  tu,  patala  reciibtnt  nab  tegmlne  fhgl.** 

In  the  first,  we  have  thirteen  words 
employed  to  make  up  the  same  number 
of  feet  which,  in  the  second,  are  com- 
pleted  in  seven.  Surely  every  reader 
must  feel  the  smoothness  of  the  one, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  other.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  heavy  motion, 
which  drags  along ;  in  the  other,  easy 
flight,  which  scarcely  requires  effort ; 
and  all  this  arising  out  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  respective  languages  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded. 

The  following  advice  to  a  young 
author  is  excellent;  and  is,  indeed, 
nothing  more  than  an  expansion  of 
Horace's  pithy  rule— 

**  Rem  bene  prorinun,  Tcrb*  hand  inTHs  Mqtrantur.  ** 

**  The  rules  fur  composition  appear  to  me 
very  simple ;  inasmuch  as  any  style  is  pecu- 
liar, the  peculiarity  is  a  fault,  and  the  proof 
of  this  is  the  easiness  with  which  it  is  imi- 
tated, or,  in  other  words,  caught.  You  for- 
give it  in  the  original  for  its  originality,  and 
because  originality  is  usually  connected  with 
power.  Sallust  and  Tacitus  are  examples 
among  the  Latins,  Sir  T.  Brown,  Gibbon, 
and  Johnson  among  our  own  authors ;  but 
look  at  the  imitations  of  Gibbon  and  John- 
son 1         

For  an  Enf^lishman  there  is  no  single  his- 
torical work  with  which  it  can  be  so  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  well  and  tlioroughly  ac- 
quaiutcd  as  with  Clarendon.  I  feci  at  this 
time  perfectly  assured  that  if  that  book  had 
been  put  into  my  hands  in  youth  it  would 
have  preserved  me  from  all  the  political 
erron  which  I  have  outgrown." 
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But  times  of  trouble  were  afe  hand. 
The  state  of  public  afiairs  was,  to  a 
man  like  Soatney»  very  unsatisfactory. 
Principles  seemed  to  be  gaining  an 
ascendancy,  firom  which  he  portended 
mnefa  eriL  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  sacceeded  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the 
Home-office,  and  was  bat  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  his  sound-hearted  predeces. 
sor,  as  an  antagonist  to  ''  the  Catholic 
claims*"  the  concession  of  which  the 
poet  believed  to  be  fraught  with  great 
evib.  The  following  summary  of  his 
judgment  upon  that  much- vexed  ques- 
tion, written  in  1823,  voKynow  be  read 
with  an  interest  which  it  could  not 
then  claim  from  the  violent  but  honest 
partisans  of  that  measure,  who  believed 
that  his  fears  were  delusions : — 

''  The  aiie^aments  lie  in  a  natshell.  The 
TCilratnts  which  exclude  the  Catholics  from 
poStical  power  are  not  the  cause  of  the  per- 
petnal  disorder  in  Ireland;  thdr  removal, 
therefore,  cannot  be  the  core.  Suppose  the 
questioa  carried,  two  others  grow  from  it, 
fike  two  heads  from  the  hydra^s  neck,  when 
one  is  amputated : — a  Catholic  establithment 
fiv  Ireland,  at  which  Irish  Catholics  mu$t 
aim,  and  which  those  who  desire  rebellion 
and  separation  will  promote, — a  rebellion 
mnst  be  the  sure  consequence  of  agitating 
this.  The  people  of  Ireland  care  nothing  for 
fmandpation, — why  should  they  ?  but  make 
it  a  question  for  restoring  the  Catholic 
church,  and  they  will  enter  into  it  as  zea- 
kmaly  as  ever  our  ancestors  did  into  a  cm- 


*'The  other  question  arises  at  home,  and 
brings  with  it  worse  consequences  than  any- 
thing which  can  happen  among  the  potatoes. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  will  be  demanded, 
and  must  be  granted.  Immediately  the  Dis- 
senters will  get  into  the  corporations  every- 
where. Their  members  will  be  returned; 
men  as  hostile  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
monarchy  as  ever  were  the  Puritans,  of 
Charles's  age.  The  church  property  will  be 
attacked  in  Parliament,  as  it  is  now  at  mob- 
meetings,  and  in  radical  newspapers ;  reform 
in  Parliament  will  be  carried  ;  and  then 
&rewe1],  a  long  farewell  to  all  our  greatness. 
**CHtr  con9titution  consists  of  Church 
and  State,  and  h  is  an  absurdity  in  politics 
to  give  those  persons  power  in  the  State^ 
whose  duly  it  is  to  subvert  the  Church. 
This  argument  is  unanswerable.  I  am  in 
good  hopes  that  my  Book  of  the  Church  will 
do  yeoman's  service  upon  the  question. 
God  blese  yon  I 

"RS." 

The  concession  of  emancipation, 
which  struck  at  the  principle  of  a 
Church  Establishment,  was  soon  fol* 
lowed  by  the  reform  in  parliament, 


which  struck  at  the  pillars  of  the  State. 
The  whole  bodv  or  society  was  disor- 
dered ;  "  the  whole  head  was  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  was  faint."  It  is  not. 
our  business  to  enter  into  these  matters 
at  present,  further  than  to  say,  that 
this  state  of  public  affairs  greatly  in- 
terfered with  the  profits  of  literary 
men.  For  writings  of  a  stimulating 
character,  which  grappled  with  the 
agitating  topics  of  uie  uay,  there  was, 
indeed,  too  much  demand.  But  for 
those  refined  productions,  which  are 
addressed  to  tne  higher  part  of  our 
nature,  and  aim  at  the  ennobling  and 
purifying  of  our  common  humanity, 
the  demand  had  sunk  very  low ;  ana 
Southey  would  have  actually  starved, 
)iad  he  been  dependent  for  support 
upon  the  profits  of  his  best  produc* 
tions — those  which  ensure  for  him  last- 
ing fame.  We  extract  the  following 
from  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  relative, 
John  May,  written  in  the  February  of 
1832  :— 

**  No  man  can  care  much  about  public  af- 
fairs when  his  own  troubles  are  pressing 
heavily  upon  his  heart  and  mind.  But  I 
greatly  fear  that  the  time  is  hastening  on 
when  public  concerns  will  affect  the  vital 
interests  of  every  individuaL  Wordsworth 
is  made  positively  unhappy  by  this  thought. 
I  should  be  so,  if  my  mind  were  not  eoa- 
stantly  occupied,  for  I  see  most  surely  that 
nothing  but  the  special  mercy  of  Providence 
can  save  us  firom  a  revolution ;  and  I  feel 
also  that  we  have  much  more  reason  to  fear 
the  Almighty's  justice,  than  to  rely  upon  hfs 
mercy,  in  this  case ;  yet  I  rely  upon  it,  and 
keep  my  heart  firm  in  that  reliance. " 

The  following  incident  is  of  historical 
value,  and  if  true,  which  we  cannot 
doubty  proves  that  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  the  Tenth  were  rather  the  oc- 
casion than  the  cause  of  die  French 
Revolution  of  1830 : — 

"  A  curious  circumstance  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  showing  that  the  Liberals  were 
ready  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  Ordinances 
gave  a  good  colour  to  their  cause.  A  French- 
man employed  in  Child's  banking-house  in 
their  foreign  correspondence,  at  £l70  a  year, 
asked  leave  (before  the  Ordinances  were  fix- 
ed) to  go  to  Paris,  and  was  refused :  he  said 
he  mutt  go ;  they  said,  if  so,  they  must  fill 
up  his  place.  He  then  told  them  that  ho 
was  one  of  the  national  guard ;  that  he  was 
bound,  as  such,  by  a  secret  oath  to  repair  to 
Paris  whenever  he  might  be  summoned,  and 
wherever  he  might  be,  disregarding  all  other 
objects ;  the  summons  had  reached  him,  and 
go  he  must  He  went  accordingly,  and 
would  arrive  just  in  time  for  the  struggle." 
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Withdiminislied  means,  nnd  increas- 
ing necessify  Tor  mental  labour,  do- 
mestic comity  now  fell  heavily  upon 
Km.  Hia  wife,  the  faithful  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows  for  nearly 
forty  years,  over-wrought  by  the  anxi- 
eties mcident  to  her  position,  became 
deranged.  How  one  of  his  domestic 
heart  and  poetic  sensibility  mu8t  have 
ftit  thb,  the  reader  may  conceive ;  but 
not  the  less  did  he  manfully  address 
Idmself  to  every  duty  which  he  could 
be  expected  to  perform,  until  it  was 
determined  that  her  removal  to  York 
Luoaiic  Asylum  was  absolutely  neces- 
nry  to  afford  to  the  invalid  a  chance  of 
x«8toration.  Here  she  remained  for 
wne  Ume,  and  so  far  improved  aa 
to  wiimint  her  re-conveyance  home, 
whci-u  nothing  which  a  wise  afiection 
could  suggest  was  left  untried  to  com- 
fort  or  relieve  her  ;  but  reason  never 
lesomed  its  sway  ;  and,  to  the  survi- 
Torsy  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past 
before  the  summons  came  which  called 
her  to  a  better  world. 

It  was  daring  this  season  of  severe 
floflfering  that  a  gleam  of  royal  sunshine 
WM  cast  upon  the  Laureat,  by  which, 
for  a  moment,  his  heart  was  revived. 
It  was  during  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
abort  ministry  in  1835,  and  is  best  ex- 
plained in  the  right  hon.  baronet's  own 


[Jan. 


«<  Sir  BtheH  P00I  to  R.  Somihty,  £»q. 
•*  WhftohftU  Qudcnf,  F^b.  1,1 836. 
**Ht  pbar  Sib, — I  have  oflfered  a  re- 
commendation to  the  King  (the  fint  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  offered),  which,  although 
it  concerns  you  penonally,  concerna  also  high 
public  Interests,  so  important  as  to  dispense 
with  Ae  necessity  on  my  part  of  that  pre- 
vtoos  refersnce  to  individual  feelings  and 
wiahesy  which,  in  an  ordinary  case,  I  should 
bave  tMn  boand  to  make.  I  have  advised 
tka  King  to  adorn  the  distinction  of  Baron- 
elage  with  a  name  the  roost  eminent  in  lite- 
ntare,  and  which  has  claims  to  respect  and 
haoav  wUdi  liteiatoxe  alone  can  never  Cott- 
'' The  King  has  most  cordially  approved 
of  my  proposal  to  his  Majesty;  and  T  do 
hopa  that,  however  Indiffsrent  yon  may  be 
personally  to  a  oomplfanentof  this  kind,  how- 
ever trifling  it  b  when  compared  with  the 
real  tlttos  to  finne  which  you  have  establish- 
ed} I  do  hope  that  yon  will  permit  a  mark 
of  xegral  fttronr  to  be  conftrred  in  your  per- 
aen  apoa  the  iUa8trk>na  comfflunity  of  which 
yp«  are  the  head. 
^  BeUeve  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  sin- 

^*  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"  RoBKRT  Pkel." 


**  This  \ras  acrnmpanled  with  another  let- 
tn  marked  private. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  R,  Sowtheyj  Esq. 
»  WhiteluiU,  Pcb.  1, 1835. 

**  Mr  DBAR  Sir, — I  am  sare  when  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  the  mo* 
tive  and  intention,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  seeking  indirect  channels  of  communica- 
tion in  pri-ferenoe  to  direct  ones.  Will  yoa 
tell  me,  without  reserve,  whether  the  pos- 
session of  power  puts  within  my  reach  the 
means  of  doing  anything  which  can  be  ser- 
viceable or  acceptable  to  you ;  and  whether 
you  will  allow  me  to  find  some  compensation 
for  the  many  heavy  sacrifices  which  office 
imposes  upon  me  in  the  opportunity  of  mark- 
ing my  gratitude  as  a  public  man,  for  the 
eminent  services  yon  have  rendered,  not  only 
to  literature,  but  to  the  higher  interests  of 
vhtue  and  religion  ? 

**I  write  hastily,  and  perhaps  abruptly, 
hut  I  write  to  one  to  whom  I  feel  it  would 
be  almost  unbecoming  to  address  elaborate 
and  ceremonious  expressions,  and  who  will 
prefer  to  receive  the  declaration  of  friendly 
intentions  in  the  simplest  language. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  true  re- 
spect, 

*«  Host  ftithAiUy  yours, 

^  Robert  Pebl. 

**  P.S. — I  beUeve  your  daogbisr  is  mar- 
ried to  a  deigyman  of  great  worth,  and, 
perhaps,  I  cannot  more  effectually  promote 
the  object  of  this  letter  than  by  attempting 
to  improve  his  professional  rituatlon.  You 
cannot  gratify  me  more  than  l^  writing  to 
me  with  the  same  unreserve  with  which  I 
have  written  to  you.** 

Nothing  could  be  more  handsome. 
The  poet's  reply  was  full  of  gratitude  ; 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  in 
declining  a  dignity  which  his  means 
did  not  enable  nlm  adequately  to  sns- 
tain.  When  his  reply  was  finished*  he 
called  his  son,  the  present  editor,  into 
hif  study,  and  read  it  for  him.  A 
thus  writes  :-— 

"  Young  as  I  then  was,  I  could  not^  with- 
out tears,  hear  him  read,  with  his  deep  atid 
faltering  voice,  his  wise  refusal  and  touching 
expression  of  those  feelings  and  fears  be  had 
never  before  given  utterance  to,  to  any  of  bis 
own  family.  And  if  any  feelings  of  regret 
occasionally  come  over  my  mind  that  he  did 
not  accept  the  proffered  honour,  which,  so 
acquired  and  so  conferred,  any  man  might 
justly  l)e  proud  to  have  inherited,  the  re- 
membrance at  what  i  time  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  offered,  and  the  feeling 
what  a  mockery  honours  of  that  kind  would 
have  been  to  a  family  so  afflicted,  and,  I  may 
add,  how  unsuitable  they  would  be  to  my 
own  position  and  veiy  straitened  meansi 
make  me  quickly  feel  how  justly  he  judged, 
aud  how  prudently  he  acted.*' 
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Bui  Sir  Robert's  kindness  did  not 
end  here.  The  letter  declining  the 
baronetcy  was  received  by  him  on  the 
4fch  o£  February,  and  the  following, 
bearing  date  the  4th  of  April,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  poet  in  reply  : — 

"'  Sir  Boberi  Ped  to  R,  Sonihey,  Esq. 
*•  WhitdMU,  April  4, 1835. 

**  Mt  dkab  Su, — I  have  resolved  to  ap- 
ply the  miaenble  pittance  at  the  dispoial  of 
the  Crown,  on  the  Civil  List  Pension  Fond, 
altogether  to  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  literary  exertions.  I  do  this  on  pablic 
^anda ;  and  much  more  with  the  view  of 
esublishing  a  principle,  than  in  the  hope, 
vith  such  limited  means,  of  being  enabled  to 
ooofer  any  benefit  upon  those  whom  I  shall 
aame  to  the  Crown — ^wortliy  of  the  Crown, 
or  commenMirate  with  their  claims. 

**  I  have  just  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  at- 
tariuDg  my  name  to  a  warrant  which  will 
add  J&OO  annually  to  the  amount  of  your 
exiting  pension.  Tou  will  see  in  the  posi- 
tioQ  of  public  affairs  a  sufficient  reason  for 
nv  having  done  this  without  delay,  and 
vfthoot  previoos  communication  with  you." 

We  think  this  whole  transaction 
highly  creditable  to  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bot ;  and  feel  a  gratification  in  thus 
putting  it  on  record,  corresponding  to 
the  pain  we  felt  in  our  strictures  upon 
him  in  a  former  number.  The  truth 
is,  he  was  a  good-hearted  man,  but 
utterly  unfit,  from  constitution  and 
tempmunent,  for  the  responsible  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  and  in 
which  he  had  no  principle  to  sustain 
him.  But  he  is  now  gone  to  his  ac- 
count ;  and  we  trust  that  when  his 
errors  as  a  politician  are  forgotten,  his 
good  deeds  will  be  remembered. 

Soutbey  now  felt,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  at  his  ease  in  the  world. 
Bnty  alas  1  the  seat  of  life  had  been 
undermined,  and  the  gleam  of  pros- 
perity which  fell  upon  him  was  like 
sond^ne  on  a  blighted  tree.  His  long 
and  anjuous  attendance  upon  his  wite 
had  now  begun  to  tell  upon  him. 
While  she  lived,  and  as  long  as  a  ne- 
oeasit^  for  exertion  was  felt,  he  was 
sostamed  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  aflS^c- 
ticm.^  But,  when  all  was  over,  the 
reaction  was  yery  d*eat,  and  all  who 
saw  him  felt  that  he  was  an  altered 


His  children  were  now,  one  by  one, 
becoming  settled  in  the  world  ;  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  tliink  of 
a  second  marriage  as  a  solace  for  his 
bereavement,  especially  when  he  found 


in  Miss  Bowles  a  lady  of  high  e^enlus, 
of  a  suitable  age,  and  with  opinions  in 
all  things  corresponding  to  his  own. 
His  son  is  delicately,  and,  we  are 
persuaded,  judiciously  abstemious  of 
any  observation  upon  his  union,  which 
soon  followed,  with  that  accomplished 
ladv,  and  we  shall  follow  his  example. 
His  second  marriage  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1839,  and  a  friend 
who  saw  him  in  London  that  same  year 
thus  writes  : — 

"  I  have  just  come  from  a  visit  winch 
aflfoeted  me  deeply.  ....  It  was  to*' 
Southey,  who  arrived  in  town  to«day  fhxn 
Hampshire  with  his  wife.  ...  He  it 
(I  fear)  much  altered.  The  animation  and 
peculiar  deamess  of  his  mind  quite  gMw^r 
except  a  gleam  or  two  now  aud  then.  What 
he  said  was  much  in  the  spirit  of  his  former 
mind,  as  far  as  the  matter  and  meaning, 
went,  but  tiro  tone  of  strength  and  elasticity' 
was  wanting.  The  appearance  was  that  of 
a  placid  languor,  sometimes  approaching  to 
torpor,  but  not  otherwise  than  cheerfuL  He 
is  thin  and  shrunk  in  person,  and  tliat  ex« 
traordinary  face  of  his  has  no  longer  the  ire 
and  strength  it  nsed  to  have,  though  the  8in«>- 
gular  cast  of  the  features  and  the  babitiniy 
expressions  make  it  still  a  mo«t  reniarl(able 
phenomenon.  Upon  the  whole  I  came  away 
with  a  troubled  hearu" 

A  softening  of  the  brain,  which  gra- 
dually progressed  until  a  total  insensi. 
bility  supervened,  sjon  put  an  end  to 
all  hope,  ^'  and,"  in  the  words  of  his 
affectionate  biographer,  **  after  a  short 
attack  of  fever,  the  scene  closed  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1843,  and  a  second  time' 
had  we  cause  to  feel  deeply  thankful 
when  the  change  from  life  to  death,  or^ 
more  truly  speaking,  from  death  to  life 
look  place." 

Our  task  is  done.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  us  through  these  brief 
and  hurried  notices,  wifi  not  need  oui^ 
estiuuite  of  the  merits  and  services  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  whose  repu- 
tation will  grow  even  as  that  of  more 
popular  writers  will  decline,  and  whose 
comparattve  neglect  by  his  cotempo- 
raries  will  be  richly  repaid  by  the 
praises  of  an  admiring  posterity. 

He  and  Wordsworth  have  been  eon* 
stantly  classed  together :  but,  except 
in  the  general  purity  of  their  senti- 
ments, the  moral  ends  at  which  they 
uliued,  aud  their  deteriuination  not  to 
bo  fettered  by  vulgar  conventionali- 
ties, they  were  probably  more  unlike 
than  any  two  other  men.  The  one  lived  in 
abstraction,  and  **  was  of  imagination 
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all  compact^**  brooding  over  the  mys. 
teries  of  our  being  until  thought  was 
enkindled  into  inspiration ;  the  other 
shed  a  rain-bow  radiance  over  ordinal^ 
life,  taking  man,  as  he  is,  with  his 
good  and  his  evil,  eliminating  the  pure 

f)ld  from  the  dross,  vindicating  the 
rovidence  by  which  we  are  placed  in 
this  state  of  trial,  looking  habitually 
to  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  fur. 
nishing  the  motive  and  suggesting  the 
means  by  which  we  misht  arrive  at  a 
happy  immortality.  If  Wordswordi's 
was  a  life  of  more  exalted,  Southey*s 
was  one  of  more  strenuous  virtue. 
Upon  all  important  subjects  there  was 
an  almost  identity  of  opinion  between 
tiiem.  No  little  jealousies  ever  dis- 
turbed   their  perfect   friendship,    or 


marred  for  a  moment  that  ennobling 
sympathy  which  made  them  regard  as 
a  common  property  their  common 
fame.  In  rising  above  the  mists  of 
fhction  and  prejudice,  both  had  to  ex- 
perience  the  same  obstructions,  and  to 
both  it  was  given  to  survive  the  efibrtv 
of  cankered  criticism  and  part^  spite, 
until  they  saw  the  efibcts  of  their  writ- 
ings upon  the  literature  of  their  a^, 
and  felt,  in  the  powin^  admiration 
which  they  experienced  m  their  ma- 
turer  years,  an  abundant  compensation 
for  their  early  trials,  and  a  foretaste 
of  those  future  honours  which  will  ga- 
ther around  their  monuments  when  the 
names  of  their  deiamers  shall  have 
been  consigned  to  a  cold  oblivion. 


BAXMOMXAC  POSSESSION,   OBACLEB,  AND  MEDICAX.  THACHATUBOT  IN  INDIA.* 


An  Essay  entitled  Shut  Nibandh,  or 
"  The  Destroyer  of  Superstitions  re- 
garding DttimonSt"  was  written  last 
year,  in  the  Guzerattee  language,  by 
Ti-iwadi  Dulputram  Daya,  a  Smimali 
Brahmin  of /alawar,  and  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  Guzerat  Vernacular  So- 
ciety for  1849.  An  English  translation 
of  this  work,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Eanloch  Forbes,  of  the  Bom. 
bay  Civil  Service,  which  faithfully  pre- 
serves all  the  simplicity  of  the  original, 
has  since  been  published  at  the  ''Bom. 
bay  Gazette"  Press,  and  is  probably 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  Indian 
readers.  It  enters  into  very  curious 
details  regarding  daimonology  and  po- 
pular  superstitions  amon^  the  Hindoos 
of  Guzerat ;  and  this  subject,  however 
apparently  insignificant  and  undeserv- 
ing of  attention  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  merely  skim  the  surface  of  things, 
or  read  only  for  amusement,  will,  by 
more  thoughtful  minds,  be  admitted 
to  be  one  of  very  deep  importance. 
Every  additional  fact  that  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  subject  of  daimonology, 
—not  that  daimonolosy  which  has  be- 
come  a  mere  poetical  machinery,  to 


complicate  the  mystery  and  enhance 
the  horrors  of  the  old  romance,  or  to 
add  the  zest  of  a  pleasing  terror  to  the 
tale  which  charms  the  winter  firesidet 
but  that  which  is  recorded  or  witnessed 
as  operating  upon  the  belief  and  ac 
tions  of  living  men,  and  affecting  the 
current  of  actual  life, — is  an  addition 
to  the  stores  of  our  laiowledjse  on  one 
of  the  most  obscure  and  proround  pro- 
blems which  has  presented  itself  for 
solution  to  the  human  mind.  To  those 
who  may  not  at  once  look  into  the  deep 
heart  of  things,  and  see  at  a  glance  the 
manifold  connexions  which  link  dai- 
monological  phenomena  and  theories 
with  many  or  the  highest  intellectual, 
the  deepest  spiritual,  the  sternest  prac- 
tical questions  which  man  has  to  en- 
counter, and,  if  he  can,  to  unravel,  in 
his  painful  pilgrimage  through  time, 
we  snail  here  suggest  a  few  of  the  as- 
pects under  which  the  real  importance 
of  this  branch  of  reseiorch  may  be  ap- 
preciated. 

1st.  To  the  physician,  as  connected 
with  a  \ery  extensive  department  of 
human  suffering,  jaimoniac  possession 
and  bewitchment,  whatever  and  how- 


*  This  paper,  written  in  illustration  of  a  subject  already  treated  in  this  Magazine,  has 
just  appeared  in  an  Indian  periodical  which  is  inaccessible  to  parties  in  this  country.  With 
the  permission  of  the  writer,  we  aie  enabled  to  make  it  ayailable  to  those  among  our  Euro- 
pean and  American  readers  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  former  Waren  papers. 
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ever  deep  tbeir  spiritual  cause,  being 
always  practically  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
ternal man,  in  connexion  with  rarioua 
degrees  of  madness,  convulsion,  loss, 
or  morbid  exaltation  of  the  natural, 
moscolar,  and  mental  powers,  and  ge- 
neral su^ring  of  body  as  well  as  mind. 
^  2nd.  To  the  jurist  and  philanthro- 
pist, as  dealing  with  the  very  same 
dass  of  facts  for  which  thousands  have 
been,  in  a^  not  very  remotely  past, 
and  for  which  thousands  may  again,  in 
ages  not  very  remotely  future,  be  con- 
agned  to  death,  should  an  unenlight- 
ened and  therefore  blind,  a  slavish 
and  therefore  cruel  religious  sentiment 
again  become  predominant  in  the  world, 
—a  faith  divorced  from  reason,  and 
discarding  and  dreading  science ;  a 
frame  of  religious  feeling  which  may 
be  accnrately  characterised  by  the  epi- 
thet applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Athe- 
nians, lu^t  ^atfAtnim^H,  or  ovcr-daimon- 
iearing,  into  which  that  perfect  love 
which  casteth  out  fear  entereth  not; 
bat  in  which  a  fetish  terror  sits  en- 
shrined alone,  and  calls  aloud  for  hu- 
man suffering,  to  propitiate  and  still 
the  pangs  of  remorse  or  dread  within 
itself.  For,  whether  the  sacrifice  be 
consummated  by  the  axe,  and  the  idol 
of  Ealee  be  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the 
human  victims,  as  of  old  in  Phoenicia 
and  Carthage,  or  he  be  offered  up  to 
Doorga  by  the  brief  and  skilful  twist 
(^the  Thug's  short  handkerchief;  or 
an  ermincd  judge  consign  the  doomed 
one  to  his  fate  under  a  royal  law  or 
parliamentary  statute  against  witch- 
craft ;  or  an  inquisitor  with  mitred 
front,  or  with  Geneva  bands, — the  dif- 
ference is  little — hand  him  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  secular  powers, 
— in  all  one  single  principle  is  equally 
dominant, — fanaticism,  that  disease  of 
man's  noblest  power — his  reli^ous  fa- 
culty, which  knoweth  not  the  hlial  and 
loving  spirit  of  the  sons  of  God;  which 
dirieks  if  science  but  attempt  to  unbind 
its  brow,  and  let  in  the  daylight  from 
God's  own  heaven,  or  love  seek  to  ar. 
rest  its  arm  and  plead  for  humanity, 
or  point  to  the  example  of  Ilim  who 
maceth  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  aendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust.*" 


drd.  To  the  psychologist  and  philo- 
sopher, as  tending  to  throw  additional 
light  on  some  of  uie  most  strange  and 
perplexing  phenomena  that  have  been 
witnessed  and  recorded  in  the  history 
of  our  race,  exhibiting  a  new  and  won- 
derful phase  of  the  relations  between 
body  and  mind,  and  suggesting  thoughts 
that  reach  down  to  the  very  depth  of 
mystery,  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  the  intrusion  into  the  spherd 
of  man's  natural,  healthy  being,  of 
some  strange,  disturbing,  and  oppress- 
ing power  of  evil. 

4th.  To  the  divine  and  the  Christian 
in  general,  as  affording  abundant  con- 
firmation of  the  facts  recorded  in  thd 
evangelical  narratives,  exactly  paral- 
leling them  by  similar  objective  mani- 
festiftions  in  the  present  day,  and  af- 
fording fresh  data  from  wmch  eithet 
to  confirm  or  to  review  and  enlarge 
their  interpretation  of  the  spiritual 
phenomena,  and  subjective  psycholo- 
gical experiences  underlying  these  ex- 
ternal facts,  and  the  objective  expres- 
sions of  the  possessed. 

The  pubhcation,  therefore,  of  the 
Bhut  Nibandh,  as  a  work  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  unquestionable 
data  on  this  subject,  has  rendered,  we 
think,  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  humanity,  and  is  well  de- 
serving a  perusal.  The  periodical  in 
Englisn  and  Mahratta,  entitled  the 
T>uyanodaya,  has  also,  from  time  to 
time,  published  very  interesting  details 
on  particular  branches  of  superstitious 
practice  among  the  Hindoos,  many  of 
them  connected  with  daimonology ; 
and  we  think  a  small  volume,  exhibit- 
ing in  a  compact  form,  accessible  to 
immediate  reference,  the  scattered  no- 
tices and  narratives  of  this  character  to 
be  found  in  that  publication,  would 
form  a  creditable  specimen  of  our  In- 
dian periodical  literature,  and  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  our  daimonological 
data.*  ^ 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Bhui  Nihandh,  a  series  of  papers  was 
commenced  in  this  Magazine,  and  has 
since  been  continued,  though  unfortu- 
nately at  intervals  too  wide  apartf  for 
the  unity  of  the  subject,  on  Waren,  a 
term  used  among  the  Mahrattas  to 


*  Dm  *'  Oriental  Chtistian  Speetator"  alao,  among  mneh  novel  infonnation  given  from 
tfaee  to  time  on  matteis  connected  with  Hindooiam,  has  inddeotaUy  contributed  aome  valu-; 
aUa  Uoti  on  this  subject ;  as»  for  example^  in  its  aoooont  of  the  celebrated  impoitor  child 
Narayna  Bawa. 

-f  Baa^iag  from  Alarcb,  1848,  to  April,  1850. 
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comprehend  the  whole  field  of  pneuma. 
tology — Waren  literally  oorrespondinj^ 
with  rMv/M — ^under  the  spirituai  machi- 
nery of  a  dual  possession,  poasession 
maugnant  and  demoniac,  poasession 
beneficent  and  divine ;  though  this  ap- 
parent duality  the  writer  maintains  to 
be  merely  on  the  surface,  and  to  indi- 
cate rather  two  stages  of  human  cul. 
ture;  whether  these  different  stages 
aucceed  each  other  at  different  periods^ 
as  regards  the  whole  mass  of  society,  or 
cOi^xist  in  its  various  component  parts 
at  one  time^  producing  on  the  mass  at 
different  epochs,  or  on  different  classes 
of  men  at  one  and  the  same  epoch,  two 
very  divergent  spiritual  impressions, 
from  the  same  physical  and  psycholo- 
gical phenomena.  The  JBhtU  NibandA 
affords  ample  confirmation  of  the  facts 
alleged  in  these  papers  on  Waren, 
which  were  at  first  received  with  some 
degree  of  suipiise,  if  not  of  incrediu 
lity,  among  European  readers  living 
fiir  alike  from  the  scene  of  such  occur 
rencesy  and  from  that  epoch  of  civili- 
zation in  which  alone  they  could  have 
place,  and  who  from  education  had  been 
accustomed  to  a  view  of  daimoniae 
possession,  not  perhaps  in  its  inmost 
significance  materially  difierent  from 
that  tdcen  by  the  writer,  but  extremely 
80  as  to  the  mode,  the  order,  and  the 
immediate  instruments  of  the  spiritual 
agency  or  influence — (the  dominion  of 
tnatMurderer  from  the  beginning,  who 
hath  the  power  of  death,  and  goeth 
about  dcut  leo  mgiens,  scourging  and 
oppressing  man  under  enery  form  of 
permitted  physical  evil)— which  all 
alike  acknowledge  to  be  exerted  in 
these  manifestations. 

Among  the  Cingalese  the  same  be- 
liefs  and  nearly  the  same  processes  ob- 
tain as  among  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
people  of  Guaserat.  An  English  cler- 
syman  resident  in  Ceylon,  who  had 
long  observed,  with  wonder  and  inte- 
rest, the  prevalence  and  influence  of 
these  singuUr  ideas  among  the  sur- 
rounding population,  recognized,  in 
the  descriptions  of  Waren,  the  very 
phenomena  which  had  so  often  at- 
tracted his  attention  in  his  own  la. 
oility,  and  bore  testimony  to  a  tra- 
veller, whose  letter  is  now  before  us,  to 
the  identity  of  the  two  systems. 

They  are  not,  however,  even  at  this 
day,  wholly  limited  to  India.  ^  The  per- 
formances of  the  fasting  chiefs  of  the 
Kative  American  tribes,  and  of  the  Si- 
berian magicians,  as  described  by  re* 


cent  travellers,  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  attributed  to  the 
Bhukts  who  court  and  attain  to  Waretu 
But  perhaps  the  most  singular  and 
complete  analogy  to  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem of  Bhoots  or  Bhuts,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  popular  and  the  dassi- 
cal  schools  of  orthography  respectively 
write  the  word,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Quar- 
ter where  we  should  have  been  little 
prepared  to  meet  it  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  course  of  last  year, 
two  or  three  long  papers  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  on  the  Popular  Super- 
stitions of  the  Irish  ;  and  the  details 
there  given  regarding  the  class  of  fairies 
called  SiDDs,  or  earth-deities,  and  their 
power  over  human  bodies,  exhibit  a 
wonderful  correspondence,  not  only  in 
the  general  train  of  popular  thought, 
but  sometimes  even  in  tne  most  minute 
and  singular  particulars — especially 
the  possession  of  women,  alienated  con- 
sciousness, fevers,  and  other  obstinate 
or  anomalous  disease — with  those  de- 
scribed in  the  Waren  papers  and  the 
BhU  Nibtrndh,  It  is  botn  curious  and 
satisfactory  to  see  the  facts  stated  in 
the  first  attempt  to  pourtray  the  daimo- 
nology  of  India,  many  of  them  of  a 
very  singular  character,  confirmed  by 
pandlelisms  in  places  so  remote  from 
each  other.  We  might  indeed  have 
exacted,  d  priori,  tlutt  the  daimono- 
logical  creed,  and  manifestations  wit- 
nessed in  the  villages  of  the  Decean  and 
Conkan,  should  have  their  correlatives 
in  those  of  Bramhinical  Guzerat,  and 
even  in  Buddhistical  Ceylon ;  we  midit 
not  have  been  violently  surprised  to  dis- 
cover analogouseffects  produced  by  vio* 
lent  religious  or  rather  fanatical  self- 
excitement  among  the  sublime  forests 
and  cataracts  which  are  the  home  of  the 
Indian  savage,  or  on  the  dreary  steppes 
of  Siberia,  among  races  whom  no  ray 
of  divine  knowledge,  or  diviner  love, 
has  ever  visited  ;  out  it  is  truly  asto- 
nishing to  find  the  very  same  beliefii 
prevailing,  though  undw  a  supenia- 
tural  di*ai>ery  shghtly  diflferent,  in  a 
Christian  island,  so  remote  from  Hin- 
dosthan, 

H ptfatftdalmoQdo.idtiiMliliirfft.'' 

We  think  it  not  unlikely  tha^t  the 
papers  on  Waren  may  have  mrst  elicited 
those  on  the  Irish  superstitions^  the 
writer  of  which  must  have  been  forci- 
bly struck  bv  the  family  likeness  be- 
tween the  Bnoots  and  his  own  Sidd^ 
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and  by  tbe  general  similitade  between 
tbe  popular  notioiis  of  two  people  so 
far  removed  fh>in  each  other  in  spaoe« 
in  fiocial  habits,  and  in  creed.  And 
thus  it  ever  is  in  the  sphere  of  ideas  aa 
well  as  of  positive  science.  Light  kindles 
light;  knowledge  draweth  out  know- 
ledee ;  and  every  first  conquest  made 
in  Sie  domain  of  intelligence,  however 
small,  renders  future  and  more  impor> 
tant  conquests  in  the  same  direction 
more  easy,  by  the  path  which  it  opens 
up — perhaps  through  tangled  thicket, 
or  rugged  precipice,  or  dismal  swamp, 
or  tr^kless  dc^scrt^to  more  fortunate 
comers  after ;  and  the  incentive  which 
its  example  holds  out  to  other  minds, 
to  shake  off  their  ignominious  repose, 
and  press  on  for  the  glorious  sun-lit 
mountains,  and  shady  spring-fed  val- 
kys  of  the  land  of  knowledge. 

With  this  appreciation  of  the  general 
importance  of  the  subject  we  have  been 
treating,  and  of  the  value  of  every  con. 
tribution,  however  devoid  of  other  in- 
terest, which  can  enlarge  the  data  for 
a  foil  and  just  solution  of  the  problems 
involved  in  popular  daimoniac  pheno- 
mena and  behef,  we  propose  in  the 
present,  and,  if  leisure  and  opportunity 
permit,  in  future  numbers,  to  brine 
before  our  readers  a  few  addition^ 
notes  on  Waren  and  its  adjuncts,  which 
shall  not  repeat,  but  be  supplementary 
to  those  already  published  on  the  same 
subject.  We  have  used  and  shall  con- 
tinue  to  xme  this  orthography  of  Dau 
nun  and  daimomac  in  preference  to 
Demon  and  demoniac,  because  the  latter 
have  come  by  Icng  use-lowing  to  the 
transUtion  of  two  very  distinct  Greek 
words  by  a  single  equivalent  in  the 
English  and  other  versions  of  the  New 
Testament — to  be  considered  as  syno- 
nymous with  Diahohu  and  diabolical 
(l  e.  Devil  and  devilish^ — words  con- 
veying originally  a  very  different  idea. 


Secondl}',  because  the  Greek  word 
%mfiM9  and  its  derivatives  denote  a  su- 
perhuman intelligence  which  may  be 
either  good  or  evil,  and  is  therefore  in 
exact  harmony  with  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tcm  of  pneumatology,  which  embraces 
a  divine  as  well  as  a  malignant  posses- 
sion— a  duality  in  the  moral  interpre- 
tation of  phenomena,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  use  of  the  words  demon 
and  demoniac,  as  now  generally  under- 
stood among  Christians,  but  which  it 
is  important  to  preserve  when  contem- 
plating the  relations  of  possession  and 
exorcism  to  the  phenomena  of  disease 
and  cure.  A  third  reason  for  our  pre- 
ferring this  orthography  is,  that  the 
word  DemoHt  as  well  as  Devil,  more 
es])eciaUy  when  used  by  spiritual 
writers  of  the  Continent,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Spanish  letters  and  auto- 
biography of  St.  Theresa,  as  well  as 
in  uie  French  translations,  always  sug. 
gests  the  idea  of  Satan,  the  great  fallen 
archangel,  who  is  the  adversary  of  God 
and  the  tempter  and  enemy  of  man, 
the  father  of  lies  and  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning.  Now,  although  a  strong 
counterpart  to  this  wicked  one  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  Ahriman  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  system,  such  a  spiritual  arch- 
enemy of  God  and  man  has  no  exis- 
tence whatever  in  the  Hindoo  mind. 
To  Hindoos — and  it  is  with  Hindoo 
daimonology  that  we  are  concerned-^ 
the  Bhoot,  or  evil  daimon,  is  simply 
the  spirit  of  a  wicked  or  discontented 
man  or  woman  deceased — a  human 
ghost,  in  fact— still  unhappily  entan- 
gled in  human  passions,  desires,  or 
anxieties : 

**AlAi!  poorOhortP* 

and  seeking  to  inflict  nain,  to  practise 
delusion,  or  to  enjoy  pleasure,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  living  human 
bod^  of  which  it  takes  temporary  pos- 
session. 


OOITTAGIOVB  CHABACTEB  OF  WAREN. 


As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  those 
who  are  directly  operated  upon  by  the 
Bhnkts,  or  disciples  who  have  been  at 
some  former  period,  initiated  or  subject 
to  the  influence,  that  are  seized  bv 
Waren  m  those  assemblages  which  col- 
lect at  the  Mutfas  of  Kanoba,  or  other 
manna,  for  pneumatic  operations,  or 
which  walk  forth  in  procession  from 
tiie  shrines.  Yet  in  these  public  ex- 
hibitions, as  in  the  case  of  the  con- 


vulsionaries  of  Europe,  the  force  of 
example  sometimes  draws  passing  be- 
holders into  the  vortex  of  the  agitation, 
in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  even  in  the 
more  secret  meetings  in  the  Muths,  and 
in  private  houses,  instances  sometimes 
occur  of  persons  who  are  merely  casual 
spectators,  but  who  may  have  perhaps 
some  previous  bodily  or  mental  predis- 
position, being  suddenly  seized  with 
the  Waren,  carried  out  of  themselves. 
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and  cast  into  convulsions,  trance,  or 
waking  ecstacy.  From  that  day,  these 
involuntary  inspirati  are  as  subject  to 
Waren,  on  the  appliance  of  the  usual 
means,  as  any  of  tne  disciples.  ^ 

The  following  two  cases,  which  are 
of  comparatively  recent  occurrence, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  force  c^ 
contagion : — 

The  first  occurred  at  Mudhee,  near 
Ahmednuggur,  where,  as  has  been 
stated,  there  is  a  famous  Muth  of  Ka- 
noba.  The  brother  of  the  narrator,  a 
lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  went  out  of 
mere  idle  curiosity  to  one  of  these 
Muths,  on  the  night  of  Junm-Ashtu- 
mee,  to  witness  t£e  exhibition,  or,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  *'  koutook  paha- 
yas,**  "  to  see  the  fun."  In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  one  of  the  old  dis. 
ciples  was  thrown  into  Waren.  In  this 
state  he  leaped  about  the  floor,  play, 
ing  all  manner  of  fantastic  tricks,  and 
laughing  violently.  The  fancy  of  the 
boy  was  tickled ;  he  began  to  laush, 
and  then  to  mimic  some  of  his  tricks. 
But  before  long,  it  had  ceased  to  be 
imitation ;  he  had  been  ^  irresistibly 
seized  with  the  Waren  himself,  and 
soon  exhibited  all  its  most  decided 
symptoms.  That  ni^ht  he  did  not  re- 
turn home,  but  remamed  with  the  dis- 
ciples till  they  had  concluded  the 
next  day's  procession  and  performan- 
ces. 

Some  days  after,  this  lad,  being  in 
his  house,  on  merely  hearing  the  drum 
beaten  from  the  Muth,  wnere  they 
were  then  carrying  on  the  process,  was 
cast  into  Waren,  and  ^bepan  to  leap 
about  and  bellow.  His  family  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter?  He  re- 
plied, **I,  God,  am  come  to  him  I" 
"  What  God?"  '•  The  God  Wagho- 
ba!"  "No,"  said  his  friends,  "you 
are  pretending;  or  you  are  only  a 
Bhoot  (daimon)  come  to  deceive  us." 
So  saying,  they  ^t  a  bamboo,  and 
flogged  him  with  it  for  some  minutes ; 
but  as  it  had  no  efiect  whatever  upon 
him,  they  were  satisfied,  and  desisted. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  esteemed 
a  Devu-sthan,  or  living  tabernacle  of 
deity ;  and  on  a  particular  day  in  the 
week  the  Waren  visits  him,  and  he 
prophesies.  But  these  visits  of  the 
afflatus  in  his  case,  as  in  many  others 
that  we  have  heard  of,  must  be  courted^ 
by  sitting  in  a  pure  place,  carpeted 
with  a  coating  of  fresh  cow-dung, 
whence  all  impure  substances  and  bad 
smells  are  removed ;  by  ofiering  a  tray 


of  flowers  to  the  mimen,  male  or  fe- 
male, which  is  accustomed  to  visit  him ; 
burning  camphor  and  incense,  and  in- 
voking the  divine  afflatus.  This  invo- 
cation is  sometimes  performed  by  sing- 
ing a  low  son^  to  the  sound  of  a  smsul 
drum;  sometimes,  by  merely  closing 
the  eyes,  meditating,  and  mentally  ad- 
juring the  desired  presence. 

The  second  instance,  which  occurred 
in  Bombay,  was  that  of  a  young  mar- 
ried girl.  Sh^was  suddenly  attacked, 
while  in  her  own  house,  with  some  of 
those  fits  which  the  natives  consider  to 
proceed  from  daimoniac  possession. 
Her  uncle,  who  has  himself  a  heredi. 
tary  Waren,  took  her  to  Kanoba's 
Muth,  to  have  her  exorcised;  but 
there,  according  to  his  statement,  al- 
though the  Bhukt  exbausted  all  his 
art,  he  could  not  get  the  evil  spirit  out 
of  her.  To  use  his  own  words— 
"there  she  lay,  rigid  and  motionlesf 
as  a  corpse  ImoordeLcha-moordd],  and 
the  Bhukt  struck  her  with  his  korada 
or  scourge  in  vain ;  he  might  as  well 
have  flogged  so  mudi  clay."  The 
uncle  then  carried  her  home,  and  being 
desirous  of  consulting  his  own  pythonic 
spirit  on  her  case,  ne  made  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,^  spread  out  the 
flowers,  Dumed  the  incense,  and  in- 
voked the  goddess  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  possessing  him,  telling  ber  he  de- 
sired her  to  come  and  direct  him  what 
to  do  with  his  niece.  The  Waren  came 
on ;  the  father  of  the  girl  was  present, 
in  order  to  question  the  goddess  when 
she  entered  into  her  human  tabernacle; 
for  the  tabernacle  himself  would,  when 
in  Waren,  be  quite  unconscious  of  the 
previous  purpose  of  his  human  exis- 
tence, his  identity  being  then  in  fact 
in  abeyance,  and  superseded  by  that 
of  Devee.  Before  the  father  had 
time  to  put  any  questions,  the  young 
woman,  who  was  there  sitting  by  in  a 
rational  interval,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  shaking  of  the  head,  precisely 
like  that  of  her  unde  the  tabernacle, 
and  soon  began  to  dance  about  and 
prophesy.  She  declared  she  was  De- 
VEE,  and  that  she  had  driven  out  the 
evil  spirit  which  before  had  possessed 
"  THAT  GiaL,"  meaning  herself  1  The 
girl  has  never  from  tl^t  day  had  fits 
or  Waren  of  any  kind.  In  proof  of 
her  perfect  recovery,  her  unde  stated 
that  she  has  since  become  a  mother. 

This^  case  illustrates  the  power  of 
contagion  or  imitation,  on  parties  &^ 
ready  predisposed  to  the  iufluenoei 
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even  where  only  one  person  was  seen  chorea,    epileptic  hysteria,  or  other 

in  the  state  of  Waren.    The  proof  ad-  nervous  derangement  dependent  on  an 

daced  of  the  cirl's   cure  pomts  per.  abnormal  state  of  the  feminine  eco- 

haps  to  the  real  nature  of  her  original  nomy,  and  terminating  when  that  was 

fits,  which  were  probably  some  form  of  removed. 


AMBUUiTORT   OBACLS8, 


Out  of  the  two  main  systems  of 
Waren,^  namely,  the  hereditary  and 
that  artificially  infused ^t  the  shrines, 
has  sprang  up  a  third,  that  of  the  am- 
bulatory professors  of  Waren.  These 
are  parties  who  make  a  regular  living 
by  going  about  with  some  individual 
Who  is  or  pretends  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Waren,  either  hereditary  or 
derived  from  initiation,  and  thus  gifted 
with  oracaUr  powers.  To  this  person 
they  in-vite  all  who  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taming  information  on  hidden,  future, 
or  distant  matters,  to  propound  their 
qaestionsy  and  they  self  his  or  her  re- 
plies for  money.  This  seems  to  be 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  we 
read  of  m  Acts,  xvi.,  of  a  certain  girl 
having  a  pythonical  spirit,  who  brought 
ber  master  much  gain  by  divining. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  or- 
dinary  form  m  which  the  questions  are 
put : — «*  Is  a  certain  relation  of  mine, 
in  sach  and  such  a  place,  well  ?" 
•'Will  tbe  thing  now  in  my  mind  have 
a  fiivourable  issue?"  Sometimes  they 
are  clearer,  such  as — "  Will  my  com- 
plaint be  ended?"  **  Will  my  kwsuit, 
&C.,  be  successful?"  <* Shall  I  have 
a  son?"  The  answers,  as  may  be 
imagiiied,  are  sometimes  verified,  and 
sometimes  the  contrary ;  they  are 
sometimes  indistinct,  as  oracles  have 
ever  been.  It  is  indeed  generally  al- 
lowed  that  these  ambulatory  oracles, 
though  occasionally  genuine,  are  very 
mu^  mixed  up  with  imposture ;  and 
those  who  repose  the  greatest  faith  in 
the  family  Waren,  which  supervenes 
suddenly  and  spontaneously,  without 
the  desire  or  prevision  of  the  possessed, 
and  in  that  of  the  shrines,  which  is 
brongfat  on  by  a  regular  process  of 
excitms  mystic  rites,  are  somewhat 
sceptical  regarding  the  reality  of  a 
Waren  whidi  these  parties  sometimes 
appear  to  assume  at  will,  whenever 
money  may  be  forthcoming.  It  must, 
they  say,  at  least  oflen  be  simulated. 
In  like  manner,  we  have  seen  the 
Waren  of  Devee  simulated  on  the 
Dosora  festivaL  In  these  simulated 
cases  there  seems  to  be  nothing  beyond 


a  voluntary  self-excitement,  sufficiently 
under  the  party's  own  control,  and  ter- 
minable at  will.  In  the  case  of  genuine 
Waren,  both  that  which  is  hereditary 
and  that  produced  by  the  artificial 
process  at  the  Muths — even  allowing 
that  the  former  is  imputable  to  physi- 
cal disease,  and  the  latter  originally 
brought  on  by  affecting  the  nerves  and 
exciting  the  imagination — a  point  is 
reached  where  self-control  and  self- 
consciousness  really  cease.  And  this 
balance  once  lost,  by  whatever  cause, 
both  body  and  mind  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  for  a  time  under  the 
impelling  dominion  of  an  extraneous 
power.  The  following  memorandum 
on  this  subject,  firom  the  pen  of  the 
late  Professor  Bal  Gungadhur  Shas 
tree,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"Very  little  faith  is  placed  in  the  ambu- 
latory Warens.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  about  twenty-two 
years  ago,  in  the  district  of  Viziadrooga, 
where  communities  of  Mahrattas  and  Mahars 
gave  it  out  that  they  were  possessed  by  the 
spirits  of  'Wlttoba,  Race,  Rukhmaee,  Poon- 
dulik,  Namdevu,  Dnyanoba,  Tookaram,  Cho- 
karaela,  and  many  other  deities  and  saints 
reverenced  at  Pundhurpoor.  This  was  called 
Wittoba*s  Waren,  and  troops  of  the  inspirati 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  receiving 
the  homage  and  oiferiugs  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community.  Almost  every  village  set 
up  its  Wittoba  and  his  attendants.  The 
exhibitions  and  processions  were  continued 
for  a  month  or  two  in  some  places,  and  for  a 
year  or  more  in  others ;  when  the  Brahmins^ 
particularly  some  in  authority,  combining 
together,  flogged  the  Wltiobaa  of  one  or  two 
villages,  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  impos- 
ture. 

"  Similar  attempts  were  made  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  Narayuu  Bawa  and  his  dis- 
ciples appeared,  after  his  death,  in  the  persons 
of  diflferent  parties  in  the  Sattara  territories.  I 
myself  saw  a  procession  of  this  kmd  in  1882 
near  Oomruju :  I  believe  it  was  not  until  the 
late  Raja  made  a  freb  use  of  the  lash  that  the 
chiefr  of  these  parties  desisted  fh>m  further 
imposing  upon  the  credulous. 

"Though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  deceit, 
practised  in  these  shows,  yet  there  is  nothmg 
to  prevent  us  from  supposing  tliat  a  number 
of  such  exhibitioners  are  actually  under  somo 
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kliid  ofafflatiB,  bronght  about' in  the  first 
instance  hj  the  usual  moans  of  exciting  the 
imagination.  When  two  or  three  arc  once  in  the 
■tate  of  the  Wareo  of  Wittoba,  &c.,  it  is  possible 
that  others,  predisposed  hy  the  peculiarity  of 
their  constitutions  to  be  possessed,  may  ima- 
gine themselves  as  attendant  spirits.  For 
instance,  the  wife  of  a  man  calling  himself 
Wittoba,  and  showing  all  the  symptoms  of 
possession,  such  as  tremor,  the  rolling  of  eyes, 
change  of  voice,  &c.,  may  be  affected  simi- 
larly, and  conceive  herself  to  be  Race  or 
Rukhmaee." 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  Waren  has 
sometimes  spontaneously  led  to  politi- 
cal results,  as  s*hown  in  the  history  of 
the  family  of  Sattara,   it  is,  on  the 


other  hand,  sometimes  designedly  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose.  A  Civil  Ser- 
vant who  some  years  ago  had  charge 
of  the  British  interests  at  the  Court  of 
Savunt  Wadee,  found  all  his  measures 
thwarted  by  the  Raja's  rcfusmg  to  take 
any  step  without  consulting  die  god» 
t.  e.  the  seer  of  the  Raja,  a  man  who 
had  a  permanent  Waren,  was  attached 
to  a  temple,  and  maint^ed  by  the 
State.  Tne  Resident  at  length  con- 
veyed a  private  intimation  to  the  ffod, 
that  he  would  stop  his  allowance  if  he 
thus  continued  to  oppose  his  measures, 
and  thenceforth  the  oracle  philippizeb  I 
This  fact  we  had  from  the  Resident 
himself. 


BXALTATION  OF  THE  KENTAl.  FOWBBB  IN  WABKN. 


The  following  very  curious  memo- 
randum is  also  from  the  pen  of  Bal 
Shastree :  we  leave  it  to  speaK  for  itself: 

"  There  is  one  feature  in  the  lucidity  of 
persons  under  the  influence  of  Waren  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  noticed  [in  the  papers  on 
Waren], — 1  mean  their  spealung  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  to  them  in  their  natural 
state,  as  well  as  women  and  carlcoons  [busi- 
ness men]  repeating  passages  from  the  Yodus, 
which  thoy  never  study.  I  have  not  seen 
this  phenomenon  myself,  but  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  by  many  credible  eye-wit* 
neases :  supposing  it  real,  I  think  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  accounting  fur  it  If  I  re- 
collect rightly,  I  have  read  of  something  si- 
milar to  the  drat  case  happening  in  the  mes- 
meric experimeats  of  Baron  Du  Potet  or  Dr. 


Elliottson.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the 
minds  of  people  are  not  able,  in  their  ordi- 
nary state,  to  recollect  phrases  which  they 
have  heard  at  some  particular  time,  in  an 
unknown  tongue;  yet,  when  under  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  an  afilatna,  the  lucidity  of  their 
mental  powers  may  be  sufficiently  great  to 
recal  to  memory  those  impressions  which  are 
otherwise  too  faint  or  indistinct.  Our  women 
and  caritoons,  being  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  the  Vedus  repeated,  may  be  able, 
when  under  the  Influence  of  Waren,  to  recite 
certain  passages  to  which  they  never  pay 
much  attention  while  engaged  in  the  usu^ 
occupations  of  their  lives.  This  eHect  is  but 
similar  to  the  poetical  and  musical  turn  of 
persons  labouring  under  mental  derangement, 
which  is  noticed  among  the  analogies  of  Wa- 
ren with  disease,**  &c 


MEDICAL   TBAUMATUBGT. 


The  chief  and  peculiar  object  of  the 
process  practised  at  the  Mutbs  of 
Kanoba,  and  by  the  Bhukts  of  these 
Muths  when  summoned  abroad,  is 
either  direct  exorcism,  or  the  gradual 
subduing,  by  repeated  communica- 
tions  of  the  beneficent  afflatus  to  their 
patients,  of  that  daimoniacal  influence 
from  which  insanity,  epilepsy,  and 
other  forms  of  phrenetic,  hysteric,  or 
other  anomalous  or  obstinate  forms  of 
disease  are  supposed  to  proceed.  But 
besides  this  strictly  exorcist  practice, 
which  is  more  specialty  professed  by 
the  Bhukts  and  disciples  of  Kanoba's 
Muths,  there  is  a  more  general  S}'stem 
of  thaumaturgic  cure  practised  indis- 
criminately bv  nil  parties  possessed  by 
Waren  or  wfiatever  kind.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  Bombay,  Puetun,  Mud- 
hee,  and  other  places  where  the  Muths 


of  Kanoba  exist,  this  art  is  mainly  mo- 
nopolized by  them,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  patients  of  the  wealthier 
classes;  but  in  many  towns  where 
this  system  has  not  been  established, 
and  throughout  the  Mahratta  villages 
generally,  parties  possessing  Warens 
of  Khundoba,  Wagnoba,  Bhuiroba,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  difierent  Warens 
of  JDcvee,  whose  name  is  truly  Legion, 
habitually  profess  and  exercise  the 
thaumaturgic  mode  of  treatment.  This 
practice,  to  which  some  allusion  is 
made  in  the  account  ^iven  in  the 
Waren  papers  of  hereditary  pythonic 

3»irits  and  village  oracles,  extends  to 
most  all  diversities  of  disease,  and 
would  seem  to  rest  upon  a  belief  that 
every  form  of  physical  ailment  is  the 
result  of  a  personal  supernatural  agen- 
cy.   Yet  this  may  be  only  its  formal 
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and  external  support.  It  may  pos. 
siblj  be  based  upon  some  dce{)er  prin- 
djsles  in  our  very  nature^  some  in- 
toitive  convictionx  rather  than  philo- 
sophical  theorjy  tiiat  all  bodilv  dia. 
ordera  originate  from  mental  distur- 
banoe,  instead  of  the  converse  mate- 
rial theory^  and  are  best  cured  by  ope- 
rating upon  the  mind.  To  this  pnn. 
dpie  the  popular  superstition  may  only 
senre  as  a  machinery^  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  the  mental  impressions 
are  conveyed.  This  intuition  will  as- 
some  a  profoonder  significance,  if  we 
substitute  psychical  for  mental ;  if 
^  soul  of  man,  rather  than  his  body 
or  his  mind,  be  regarded  as  that  do^ 
mxnant  portion  of  his  compound  being, 
on  the  internal  harmony  or  discord  of 
which  depends  the  health  of  both  bo- 
dily and  mental  functions.  And  under 
this  view,  the  theory  of  a  spiritual 
cause  and  agency,  underhing  and  pro- 
ducing aU  phvsical  suffering,  would 
seem  to  be  a  deep  truth,  although  the 
perscmal  character  of  that  a0enc3r--a8 
exercised  by  individual  evil  spirits, 
entering  and  oppressing  the  sufferer— 
may  be  a  debateable  question  ;  and 
the  whole  nomenclature  of  such  sup- 
posed spirits  is  undoubtedly  false, 
drawn  as  it  is,  amon^  different  races 
and  sects,  from  the  daimoniac  mytho- 
logy of  each. 

la  all  these  cases  there  are  two 
stages  of  procedure.  In  the  first  or 
oracular,  the  seer,  either  being  before- 
hand involuntarily  in  Waren,  or  being 
cast  into  that  state  by  others,  or,  hav- 
ing brought  it  on  by  some  regular 
process  himself,  proceeds  to  announce 
the  cause  of  illness,  and  direct  the 
means  of  cure.  In  the  second  or 
practical  stage,  on  some  subsequent 
day,  he  and  his  assistants  lend  their 
aid  to  carr}'  the  indicated  remedies 
into  efifect.  We  find  so  little  ctifference 
in  the  general  principles  of  this  sys- 
tem, whether  practiseo  in  towns  or  vil- 
hgea,  and  whether  the  directing  Wa- 
ren be  hereditary,  local,  casual,  or 
artificial,  that  one  or  two  examples 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole.  It 
most  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
as  the  daimoniacal  nomenclature  is 
almost  as  manifold  as  the  symptoms  of 
phvsical  suffering,  and  as  each  evil 
influence  is  laid  by  a  different  proce- 
dure, having  generally  some  symbo- 
lical signification  referring  toDOpular 
belief,  the  details  of  cure  will  be  pro- 
portionately numerous,  and  cannot  be 


all  exhibited  here.  A  general  idea  of 
their  nature,  however,  will  be  gathered 
from  these  examples.  AVe  select  them 
as  having  occurred  in  Bombay,  within 
our  own  knowledge,  and  to  parties 
with  whom  we  are  well  acquainted. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  patient 
who  was  suffering  from  obstinate  f^vetf 
attended  with  severe  lancinating  pains 
in  the  intestines,  which  bent  him  down, 
and  had  reduced  him  to  great  extre- 
mity. After  trying  several  medicines 
without  effect,  he  sent  for  a  Bhuktj 
or,  as  he  expressed  himself,  for  the 
^oid.  This  Bnukt,  who  was  one  of  the 
mitiated  at  Kanoba's  Muths,  was  by 
caste  a  gardener  ;  and,  besides  his 
thaumaturgic  profession,  was  in  the 
regular  employ  of  a  European  gentle- 
man. On  ids  arrival  he  bathed,  loosed 
his  hair,  and,  sittiuj^  down,  burned 
some  camphor  and  mcense,  and  was 
soon  in  Waren.  Acoordins  to  our  in- 
formant,  he  was  so  insensible  that  nei- 
ther beating  nor  burning  afiected  him, 
and  all  was  satisfied  of  the  reality  of 
his  possession :  this  test,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  often  applied  as  a  guard 
against  imposition. 

The  possessed  stated  that  he  was  the 
Waren  of  Khundoba ;  told  the  patient 
that,  when  passing  a  certain  creek,  a 
Khuvees,  t.  e.  the  spirit  of  a  deceased 
Mahomedan,  had  come  across  and  en- 
tered  him,  and  caused  his  disease  :  for 
his  cure  he  directed  that  he  should 
sacrifice  a  bliick  cock  with  reversed 
feathers,  and  foretold  his  recovery  upon 
doing  so. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  sacri- 
fice, the  Bhukt  and  some  attendants 
came  to  the  house,  where  the  black 
cock  was  in  readiness.  Taking  the  bird 
in  his  hands,  the  Bhukt  passed  it  down 
the  body  of  the  patient  with  some 
words ;  and  then  he  and  two  of  his  as- 
sistants carried  it  out  of  doors,  beins 
careful  not  to  look  behind,  which  would 
have  enabled  the  Khuvees  daimon  to 
return  to  the  frame  of  the  patient.  As 
soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
one  of  the  party,  lefl:  behind  for  the 

Surpose,  cast  down  a  broom  across  the 
oorway  to  prevent  for  ever  the  re- 
ingress  of  the  daimon.  This  is  a  ^ne- 
rai  precaution,  to  which  is  sometimes 
added  the  nailing  of  a  horse-shoe  on  the 
threshold.  The  Bhukt  and  his  com- 
panions carried  the  cock  to  the  sea 
Dcach,  where  they  proceeded  to  sacri. 
fice  it  by  cutting  its  throat,  and  then, 
having  plucked,  cleaned,  and  dressed 
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it  on  a  "wood  fire  in  tbe  open  air,  sat 
down  and  feasted  upon  it.  They  then 
returned  to  the  patient's  house,  which 
they  were  careful  to  re-enter  by  step- 
ping over  the  broom :  had  they  not 
adopted  this  precaution,  the  daimon 
mignt  have  returned  with  them.  The 
Bhukt  now  assured  his  patient  he  would 
rapidly  recover,  and  received  in  return 
the  promise  of  a  turban.  His  reco- 
very in  fact  did  take  place  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  has  since  continued  in 
perfect  health. 

The  next  example  we  shall  give  is 
that  of  a  young  married  woman,  who 
was  taken  with  a  sudden  ailment,  the 
symptoms  of  which  were  violent  pains 
and  swelling  of  the  stomach,  retchings, 
giddiness,  and  temporary  loss  of  sense, 
during  which  she  moved  about  rest- 
lessly,  or  lay  down  and  cried  out  like 
one  out  of  her  mind.  A  European 
physician  would  probably  set  down 
these  symptoms  to  colic,  hysteria,  or 
some  other  complaint  well  known  to 
every-day  medical  experience.  Her 
family,  however,  like  other  Hindoos  in 
such  cases,  looked  upon  it  as  daimonia- 
cal,  and  sent  for  the  Bhukt.  Having 
gone  through  the  usual  process  for  in- 
ducing the  state  of  Waren,  he  stated, 
that  one  day  when  she  was  out,  and 
passing  a  lonelv  place  in  the  road,  the 
Jhupaten  or  blast  of  a  female  daimon 
had  entered  her.  He  then  stated  what 
must  be  done  to  dispossess  and  heal 
her,  which  was  accordmgly  put  in  prac- 
tice on  the  next  day  in  the  following 
manner : — 

An  earthen  dish  was  provided.  On 
this  were  placed  some  grains  of  rice  ; 
some  red  pigment  made  of  powdered 
turmeric,  such  as  is  used  by  women 
for  marking  their  foreheads  ;  a  nar^ 
pooree,  or  coloured  paper  containing  a 
powder  used  in  food-offerings  to  idols, 
consisting  of  ginger,  su^ar,  &c. ;  a 
match  covered  with  frankincense  ;  a 

flass  bead  like  that  worn  on  the  neck 
y  married  women,  a  round  wooden 
box  for  holding  the  forehead  powder  ; 
a  bit  of  looking-glass ;  a  comb ;  and  a 
pair  of  glass  bangles.  The  Bhukt  drew 
this  dish  with  certain  words  along  the 
body  of  the  woman,  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  and  carried  it  out  of  the  house 
with  the  same  precautions  as  the  cock 
in  the  former  example  ;  and,  arriving 
at  a  desert  place  on  the  sea-side,  laid 
it  down  there  as  an  offering  to  the  fe- 
male daimon.  The  broom  was,  as  in  the 
former  case,  cast  down  at  the  thresh- 


old, and  the  woman  was  from  that  day 
cured. 

The  curious  assemblage  of  articles 
in  the  dish  looks  so  like  the  hocus- 
pocus  employed  in  negro  magic  and  the 
old  popular  witchcraft  of  Europe,  that 
it  may  at  first  seem  to  be,  like  them,  a 
mere  random  selection   of  odds  and 
ends.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.     They  arc  on  tbe  contrary  em- 
ployed upon  system,   and  have  a  very 
curious  signification.     All  these  iden- 
tical articles  are  used  on  the  festival 
which  occurs  in  the  month  of  Kartik 
called  Toolsec-Vivahu,  when  the  Hin- 
doos perform  the  ceremonr  of  marry- 
ing the  Toolsee,  or  sacred  basil,  to  the 
god  Vishnoo  ;  they  are  offered  to  that 
plant  as  the  implements  which  it  be- 
comes a  married  woman  to  possess,  and 
are  emblematic  of  her  state.     The  glass 
bangles  and  neckbead   are  worn  by 
married  women  only,  and  are  broken 
on  widowhood.     The  same   with  the 
red  pigment  for  the  forehead,  and  the 
box  which  holds  it :  the  phrase  choode- 
mundit,  or  '•  bracelet-girt,"  is  the  com- 
mon epithet  used  in  legal  documents 
to  distinguish  a  married  woman  from 
a  widow  ;  nay,  chooda,  a  bracelet  or 
bangle,  is  constantly  used  for  the  mar- 
ried state  itself :  and,  in  like  manner, 
soubhagyu,  literally  "good  fortune," 
denotes  at  once  the  blessed  state  of 
wifehood,  and  the  red  pigment  on  the 
forehead,  the  use  of  which  distinguishes 
that  condition .    The  looking-glass,  and 
comb,  in  like  manner,  denote  the  per- 
sonal tidiness  and  self-adornment  wnich 
befit  the  married  woman  ;    and  the 
grains    of  rice  the    presidency    with 
which  she  is  invested  over  the  house- 
hold economy.     The  stick  of  frankin- 
cense and  food-offering  to  the  idol  are 
common  to  all  Hindoo  religious  rites, 
and  imply  tlie  religious  sanction  which 
binds  and  hallows  the  marriage  state. 
Now  the  Hedulees  or  female  daimons 
are  generally  supposed,  as  stated  in  the 
Waren  papers,  to  be  the  spirits  of  un- 
happy women  who  were  unfortunate 
in  their  conjugal  relations,  namely — 
either  girls  who  [their  bethrothed  hus- 
bands having  died  before  they  came  to- 
gether] were  by  the   rules  of  caste 
debarred  a  second  marriage,  and  thus 
passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  forced 
celibacy — at  once  virgins  and  widows — 
or  first  wives  who,  dying  young,  have 
the  unhappiness  of  witnessing,  from  the 
spiritual  world,  other  wives  occupying 
tneir  place  in  this,  and  monopoiunng 
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thea^cUonsoftheirhnsbands.  These, 
iherefore,  are  most  appropriately  pro- 
pHiaied  by  investing  them,  symboli- 
calljy  with  all  the  rites  of  married 
women :  and  hence  the  nature  of  the 
offering  in  this  instance. 

In  the  case  of  complaints  supposed 
to  proceed  from  possession  by  a  spirit 
called  Geera,  or  the  soul  of  an  unnap. 
py  Bramhin,  the  offering  cast  away 
consists  of  an  old  shoe,  a  stick  with  a 
few  iron  rings  attached,  and  a  Fmall 
crooked  knire ;  and,  capricious  as  these 
seem,  thej  have  a  strict  reference  to 
the  requisites  of  a'Brahmin  mendicant, 
or  religious  ascetic,  namely,  the  piU 
grim*8  shoon  and  staf^  with  rings  at. 
tached  to  make  a  jingling  noise,  and 
frighten  away  wild  beasts  in  the  jun- 
gle where  he  takes  up  his  solitiuy  abode 
—.and  the  curved  knife  to  cut  the 
Dhorba,  or  sacred  grass  on  which  he 
sits  to  practise  contemplation, — and 
the  leaves  of  the  plantain  or  other 
trees,  from  off  which  alone  he  can  take 
his  repast.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  all  the  paraphernalia  used  in  other 
complaints  supposed  to  arise  from  other 
kinds  of  daimons,  and  through  the 
whole  of  this  system  of  ma^cal  medi- 
dne,  have  an  equal  symbolical  signifi. 
cance. 

It  is  singular  that  customs  appa- 
rently capricious,  and  devoid  of  mean- 
ing, traditionally  prevalent  among  the 
magical  and  superstitious  practices  of 
other  nations,  can  thus  be  traced  back 
to  Hindooism,  and  there  alone  are 
found  devised  on  system  and  replete 
with  signification.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  gibberish  which  has  been 
employed  in  sorcery  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages  down  to  the  nursery 
Fee-Fa^Fum  I  In  a  scene  of  magical 
incantation  to  Hecate,  described  in  the 
Ti«Tel5  of  Anacharsis,  vol.  iii.  page 
307,  b  the  following  passage  on  this 
subject :— 

"■  The  incantatioDs  which  I  have  been  de- 
aeribing  were  accompanied  with  certain  mys- 
tariouf  fiynns,  pronounced  at  intervals  by 
Ifycale  ;  but  these  are  not  deserving  of  repe- 
tifioo,  since  they  consisted  only  of  barbaroos 
or  dfs6gured  words,  without  either  connex- 
ion or  meaning." 

Now  it  ifl  remarkable  that  not  only 
the  whole  Muntm-Shaster,  or  science 
of  sacred  incantations  of  the  Hindoos, 
but  many  of  their  most  ordinary  reli- 
^ioixs  rites,  abound  in  the  use  of  mvs- 
tic  and  apparently  meaniogless  verbal 


forms,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
above  description,  —  such  as  Om  I 
Hram  I  Hrim  1  Klim  1  Gloum  1  Hoom ! 
Gum  1  Hroum  I  Phut  I  Swaha  I  and 
hundreds  of  others.  Yet  these  are  nei- 
ther used  capriciously,  nor  are  they, 
as  thev  may  at  first  appear,  an  uncon. 
nected  and  meaningless  jargon.  They 
are  constructed  and  used  according  to 
a  system  possessing  almost  scientific 
regularity,  and  have  not  only  their  se- 
veral spiritual  senses  and  powers,  but, 
below  all  these,  a  profounder  meaning 
common  to  them  all,  based  upon  the 
belief  (a  belief  remarkable  to  find  in 
India),  that  Wobd  was  the  first  thing 
which  broke  primeval  silence,  spoke 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  created  all 
things  ;  its  own  utterance,  or  going 
forth  from  the  everlasting  and  the  infi- 
nite into  time  and  space,  necessitating, 
in  the  very  act,  the  creation  of  Akashu 
— ether  or  etherial  space — the  first  of 
things,  without  whicn  sound  and  sub- 
stance are  alike  impossible. 

With  this  same  doctrine  of  a  pri- 
mordial Word,  originating  all  things, 
comprehending  all  things, — which  is 
Alpha  and  Ome^a,  the  first  and  the 
last — is  connected  the  profound  mys- 
tery and  veneration  attached  to  the 
syllable  Om,  which  is  the  hieroglyphic 
or  divine  utterance  of  that  Word.  In 
the  account  of  the  creation  contained 
in  the  Moolu-Stumbhu  thb  is  plainly 
stated:  — 

**  Thli  wind,  water,  ether,  earth,  sua  •mA  moon  were 

not. 
The  heavens,  the  Infernal  regions,  the  congregated 

clouds. 
The  Stan  had  no  place. 
All  was  Toid  Id  theformletf. 
The  seas,  the  mountains  were  not }  eren  Brumha, 
Tishnoo  and  ttoodrn  were  not. 
Za  the  thus  formless  Told  was  th«one  nttennce 

•On.' 
In  THAT  I  beheld  the  three  form-partahing  worlda.^* 

In  the  Song  of  the  Eluminated,  a 
mystic  lyric  by  Ununt  Rishee,  is  the 
following  passage  referring  to  this  opi- 
nion,  or  rather  conviction : — 

"  Hark  I  in  Word  a  four-fold  roloe 
Through  the  four  Vcrdus  thunders 
One  MIOHTY  OTTRBANCK  Of  truth  ( 
•Tl«  I  THAT  AM— THIB  all  IS  I." 

The  term  SHcrBDu-BRUsiBU,  the 
Word-God,  occurs  in  Dnyaneshwur 
and  many  other  mystic  authors.  Gram, 
marians  use  the  terms  Nadu-Bru- 
MHU,  the  SouND-GoD. 

The  MuHAWAKYu,  i.  e.  Great  Ut- 
TEBAMCS,  or  Great  Word,  referred  to 
in  the  above  quotation,  is  defined  in 
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another  piece  of  Ununt  Risheu'.s,  in 
Sanscrit,  as  UhdmUsmi,  t.  e.,  I  ah, 
and  in  other  writers  as  UiiumBrcmu- 
▲SMI,  I  AM  Bbumhu,  which  in  the 
aboTe  Mahratta  lyric  is  paraphrased 
"  This  all  is  I."  or  "  I  am  all  that  is." 
This  appears  to  confound  God  with  the 
universe,  while  the  Hebrew  I  am  that 
I  AM  represents  him  as  distinct  from 
his  work.  In  the  Vivek  Sindhoo  and 
Deep  Rutnakur  [the  3rd  chapters  in 
both  works],  the  first  cause  of  duality 
and  creation  is  represented  to  be 
Egoitv  in  Brumhu,  which  Egoity  was 
manifested  by  the  Great  Word  or  ut- 
terance "I  AM  Brumhu.'*  This  cor- 
responds very  exactly  with  the  defini- 
tion which  ]<ieury  ^ves  in  his  histori- 
cal  catechism  of  Uiat  Divine  Word, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  with  God« 
and  was  God.  He  says  the  Word  is 
the  self-consciousness  in  God.  But  the 
Hindoo  works  last  named,  belonging  to 
the  Vedantic  or  idealistic  class,  repre- 
senting the  universe  itself  to  be  only 
Maya  or  Illusion,  call  this  first  active 
cause  Muha  Maya  or  the  Great  Illu- 
sion, thus  as  it  were  denying  its  real 
eternal  distinct  being,  and  pronounc- 
ing it  only  as  a  temporary  illusive 
mode  or  antiphasis — a  mirage,  in  fact, 
in  God  —  Brumhu- Vivurtu.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  word 
Maya  signifies  'Move'*  as  well  as  **  il- 
lusion," and  that  we  read  in  reference 
to  the  Divine  Word,  that  his  goings 
FORTH  were  from  of  old,  from  ever* 
lasting :  and  that  the  time  appears 
indicated  when,  having  subdued  all 
enemies  and  redeemed  all  the  sons  of 
God,  and  delivered  all  nature  from  its 
present  ^oaning  and  gravailing,  he 
shall  again  be  subject  to  the  Father, 
and  God  shall  once  more  be  all  in 


It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  central 
truth  of  Christian  theology  coinciding 
with  the  highest  results  to  which  the 
abstractions  and  contemplations  of  the 
loftiest  minds  have  been  able  to  arrive 
in  India  as  well  as  in  Greece.  It  is 
no  less  instructive  to  mark  the  deca- 
dence into  fruitless  speculations,  into 
lifeless  mysticism — into  a  vain  all-per- 
mitting  and  therefore  all-destroving 
pantheism-~orinto  the  bottomless  abyss 
so  nearly  bordering  on  atheism,  in 
which  the  Divine  nature  is  contemplat- 
ed as  Shoontu,  or  an  infinite  No- 
thing, which  resulted,  both  in  Greece 
and  India,  from  a  want  of  that 
other  cardinal  truth,  outflowinpr  from 


the  first,  but  to  which  the  human  in- 
tellect  alone  could  never  reach— thu 
mystery  of  the  Word  made  llesh,  and 
dwelling  amongst  us  a  living  reality. 
Of  this  Greece  never  dreamt  m  its  full 
significance ;  for  her  sages,  before  they 
attained  to  this  loft^  speculation  of 
truth,  had  lost  all  belief  iu  those  child- 
ish,  and  capricious,  and  wanton  gods, 
whom  the  poets  had  painted  as  bom 
and  appearing  on  earth,  and  who  were 
little  else  than  deified  men  and  women, 
or  the  far-off  echoes  of  Egyptian,  Phr)'- 
cian,  or  Indian  speculation  or  worship. 
And  the  onlv  one  of  the  Avatars,  or 
divine  manifestations,  in  the  Hindoo 
system,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  full  re- 
velation of  the  whole  Deitv  in  the  hu- 
man form  is  even  pretended,  namely, 
that  of  Krishnu,  fails  of  realizing  it  to 
the  heart  or  understanding,  from  moral 
as  well  as  historical  incompatibility. 

The  stories  of  the  Fish,  the  Tor- 
toise, and  Boar,  are  clearly  cosmal 
allegories,  which  either  all  refer  to  the 
Deluge,  or  denote  the  order  of  crea- 
tion advancing  from  the  molusca  to 
the  amphibia,  and  the  viviparous  qua- 
drupeds ;  and  the  Man-Lion  and  the 
Dwarf,  if  the^  do  not  symbolize  two 
further  stages  in  the  same  process — the 
links,  perhaps,  between  the  quadruped 
and  the  human  race,  and  man  himself 
in  the  first  dwarfish  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion—if they  do  not  bSong  to  this 
allegorical  chiss,  are  but  momentary 
manifestations  of  the  Divinity,  de- 
scending for  a  single  act  of  retribu- 
tive justice.  In  rurshooram.  Ram, 
and  Krishnu  we  have  deified  heroes, 
representatives  perhaps — ^like  Charle- 
magne and  Napoleon — of  three  suc- 
cessive periods  of  human  progress,  of 
great  social  or  political  movements,  or 
of  the  predommance  of  the  worship 
paid  respectively  to  each. 

The  Bouddhyu  Avatar  symbolizes 
the  dominancy  for  a  time  of  the  Bud- 
dhist system  in  India  ;  or,  as  others 
ingeniously  interpret  it,  it  signifies  the 
dumb  or  silent  Avatar,  t.  e.  the  mani* 
festation  of  the  Deity  under  the  form 
of  dumb  idols,  as  now  worshipped. 

In  Krishnu  alone  is  supposed  to  in- 
here the  fulness  of  Deity ;  but  this 
characteristic  is  manifestly  of  a  late 
origin,  subsequent,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
conjectures,  and  as  many  reasons  con- 
cur to  su|(gest,  to  the  Christian  era  ; 
and  what  is  more  important,  the  whole 
character  of  his  human  actions,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Muhabharut  itself,  is 
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utterly  hioompatible  with  this  divine 
idea,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
sabEme  doctrines  which  he  himself  is 
made  to  teach  in  the  Bh^gwut  Geeta. 
The  latter  is  bnt  an  episode  in  the 
main  poem,  and,  like  many  other  of 
the  philosophical  episodes,  was  unques- 
tionkbiy  written  long  after  the  heroic 
parts  of  Uie  epochs,  which  give  Krishna's 
true  character  as  a  human  adventurer* 
lover,  and  warriory  characters  which 
foold  never  realise  to  the  soul  of  man 
the  Divine  Word  made  flesh,  and,  as 
such,  influence  his  life. 

On  this  belief  in  the  primordial  ex- 
istence and  omnipotence  of  Word  is 
foanded  the  whole  system  of  Mumtrus, 
or  mystic  words  of  power,  which  are 
not  limited  to  their  magic  art  alone, 
but  interlace  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
^oos  rites,  and  constitute  Hindooism, 
m  all  its  internal  essentials,  a  magical 
rdigicMa,  the  effect  of  these  words  not 
depending  on  any  corresponding  dis- 
position in  the  worshipper  or  priest, 
nor  on  the  foregone  promises  of  Deity 
to  which  ^ey  make  an  appeal,  nor  on 
the  expressed  sanction  of  ciril  society, 
of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  and  seal,  but  on  a  power  inherent 
in  the  sounds  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently opuM  operatum  in  the  most 
transoendant  sense. 

This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the 
rites  termed  Ntasu  and  Pranu-pru- 
TisBTHA  :  Ntaso  literally  means  the 
act  of  depositing.  This  ceremony  is 
performed  every  morning  b^  all  the 
higher  and  middle  orders  :  it  consists 
of  tonchinff  successively  with  the  thumb 
the  several  joints  of  the  three  fingers, 
and  afterwards  the  head,  arms,  and 
breast,  pronouncing  at  each  touch  cer- 
tain words  and  certain  mystic  sylla- 
bles by  which  Deitjr,  or  perhaps  rather 
deific  and  mystic  virtue,  is  deposited 
in  those  parts.  It  appears  to  us  to 
corre^iond  very  closely,  though  it  is 
far  longer  and  more  complicated,  with 
the  blessing  and  signing  with  the  cross 
practiaed  by  the  Christians  in  the  third 
oentory,  and  still  by  Roman  Catholics. 
We  have  in  our  own  mind  no  doubt 
whatever,  so  close  is  the  resemblance 
in  the  motion  of  the  thumb  and  hand, 
and  the  design,  that  the  ceremony,  like 
BO  many  others,  was  borrowed,  or  ra- 
ther converted  from  the  use  of  Pasan- 
ism  to  that  of  Christianity.  And  here 
let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  partici- 
pating in  an  error  very  prevalent  in  the 
presBDt  day,  namely,  that  of  condcmn- 
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ing  a  practice  as  Pagan,  because  its 
external  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  use 
among  Pagans.  On  such  a  principle 
eveiT  act  of  Egyptian  worship  or  ma- 
gical practice  which  Moses  preserved, 
as  to  rorm,  but  consecrated,  by  a  sig- 
nification wholly  new,  to  the  worship 
of  the  one  Grod,  might  be  condemned  as 
idolatrous  and  heathen.  For  Moses 
spoiled  the  Egyptians,  not  of  their 
jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver  only, 
but  of  the  most  precious  productions  of 
their  orderly,  meditative,  and  symbo- 
lising intellect.  He  took  under  Divine 
^dance  some  portion  of  their  social 
institutes,  of  theur  ritual  order,  of  their 
reli^ous  festivals  and  ceremonies  of 
their  sacred  symbols,  rejecting  many 
others  ;  but  into  this  outward  body  of 
forms,  devoid  of  life,  or  instinct  with 
the  corrupt  vitality  of  polytheism,  he 
breathed  a  new  and  livmg  spirit,  and 
hallowed  all  to  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  and  living  God,  and  made  this 
sublime  worship  not  the  privilege  of  a 
caste,  but  the  duty  and  tiie  glory  of  a 
whole  people. 

Pranu.Prutishtba  literally  signi- 
fies *'  fixation  or  instalment  of  life  '*-« 
the  ceremony  of  deific  consecration, 
by  which  life'is  brought  into  the  image 
of  an  idol,  and  the  day  or  metal  h^ 
comes  changed  into  a  ^od,  and  fitted 
to  be  adored.  It  consists  of  a  fpreat 
repetition  of  Ntasus,  t.  e.,  blessmgs, 
or  deposits  of  virtue  in  the  several 
parts,  invocations  to  the  Pranu  or  vital 
spirit,  and  Jeevu  or  soul  of  the  Deity 
whose  presence  is  desired,  and  an  oft> 
repeated  utterance  of  the  mystic  sounds 
0ml  Shrim  1  HrimI  GoomI  Hooml 
PumI  JumI  &c.  referred  to  in  the 
text ;  word  or  articulate  sound  being 
considered  if  not  life  itself,  yet  the  first 
and  chief  manifestation  of  the  vital 
breath  with  which  life  is  identical :  the 
changes  are  rung  on  almost  all  the  pos- 
sible articulate  monosyllabic  sounds, 
which  have  accordingly  been  arranged 
in  series,  and  a  cabalistic  meaning 
connected  with  the  various  personages 
of  the  mythology  affixed  to  each,  £&- 
guising  the  single  and  philosophical 
oriff  in  of  the  system. 

fiut  with  this  belief  in  the  inherent 
omnipotence  of  Word  is  joined,  in 
practice,  the  invariable  adoption  of 
certain  Vidheb,  or  ceremonial  acts 
and  forms,  the  chief  end  of  which 
seems  to  be,  at  least  in  man^  cases, 
to  aflect  the  mind  of  the  parties  ope- 
rated on  ;   to  invest  established   m- 
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aiitutioiifl  and  rites  of  worship  with 
greater  reverence,  prohibitions  with 
greater  terror,  obligations  with  a 
deeper  solemnity,  sanctions  with  a 
fuller  (x>niidence,  assurance  with  more 
implicit  certauity — in  a  word,  to  bt^get 
and  maintain  taith.  And  if,  for  this 
end,  the  spoken  words  be  strengthened 
by  acted  forma  in  all  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  their  most  learned,  still 
more  so  in  the  medical  thaumaturgv 
intended  to  afiect  the  popular  mind. 
This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  most  of 
the  forms  above  described.  But  there 
are  some  still  more  curious  ones,  which 
we  shall  now  add,  that  seem  to  require 
a  diiSerent  explanation.  These,  though 
belonging  to  the  general  system  of 
thaumaturgic  medicine  practised  by 
the  Waren  Bhukts,  are  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  other  parties. 

In  some  cases  metallic  rings  are 
drawn  along  the  body  and  limbs,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  pain. 

A  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
the  patients  in  the  Bombay  Native 
Dispensary  in  1842,  observed  a  woman 
with  a  sick  child,  whose  sufferings  she 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  drawing 
the  points  of  her  fingers  up  and  down 
in  vont  of  its  body.  Ho  could  not 
imagine  her  object  at  the  time,  but 
happening  to  read  soon  after  an  ac* 
count  of  die  Baron  Du  Potet's  Mag- 
netic Seances,  the  identity  of  the  pro- 
cess immediately  struck  him. 

In  particular  kinds  of  colic  or  indi- 
gestion called  Rbch,  and  other  pains 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  falling  of 
the  evil  eye*  or  the  intrusion  of  the 
impure  foot  during  the  time  of  eating 
food,  they  place  at  the  feet  of  the 
patient  a  shallow  metal  dish  filled 
with  water;  upon  this  they  reverse 
a  small  narrow-mouthed  metal  pot 
oontaining  fire,  which  sucks  up  all  the 
water  from  the  dish.  The  o^rator 
then  takes  a  broom,  and  placing  its 
point  within  a  few  inches  of  the  af- 
fected part,  draws  it  down  repeatedly 
in  ndung  passes  towards  Uie  dish, 
making  the  motion  of  sweeping,  into 
which  he  at  length  succeeds  (so  it  is 
asserted)  in  sweeping  the  pain. 

A  lady  informs  us  she  nas  seen  the 
same  process  adopted  at  Nuggur  with 
perfect  success,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  stung  by  a  scorpion. 
The  pain,  at  first  intense,  was  in  a  few 
moments  completely  alleviated. 

Id  all  these  cases  tiiere  appear  dis- 
inct  tnoes  of  meamerism*    la  others, 


the  operator  performs  a  remaikable 
rite  which  is  called  muntm-'dene,  or 
"  administering  the  spell.'*  This  con- 
sists  in  taking  a  knife,  holding  it  op- 
posite the  part  of  the  stomach  where 
the  pain  is  felt,  and  while  he  pronounces 
some  mystic  words  (whence  the  name 
of  the  process),  passing  it  backwards 
and  forwards  from  and  towards  the 
stomach,  as  in  stabbing,  or  moving  it 
down  in  front  of  it,  as  m  cutting.  The 
external  action  of  the  knife,  by  the  vir- 
tue of  the  m^'stic  words,  extends  into  the 
stomach,  cuts  the  supposed  knot  in  the 
intestines,  and  removes  the  pain  t  How 
curiously  blended  in  this  operation  are 
the  practice  of  mesmerism  with  the 
magical  or  rather  symbolical  theory  of 
Indm  I  The  process  and  the  effect  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Mesmer, 
and  those  who,  like  him,  at  first  made 
use  of  metallic  tractors.  But  the  Hin- 
doo adds  an  incantation  to  give  tlM 
process  a  magical  character,  while  bis 
own  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  takes  effect  would 
show  the  latter  to  be  an  action  purely 
symbolical,  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  the  imagination,  and  pro- 
ducing that  unstaggering  faith,  wmeh, 
where  it  exists,  a  wiser  than  Solomon 
lias  told  us,  is  able  to  move  moan- 
tains. 

In  jaundice  an  equally  singular  pro- 
cess is  adopted.  The  operator,  after 
placing  a  metal  cup  oontaining  some 
water  at  the  feet  of  the  patient,  takes 
two  needles,  one  in  each  hand,  and, 
pointing  them  one  at  each  eye,  p>^ 
them  slowly  down  before  his  face  for 
about  an  honr  or  half  an  hour.  He 
then  throws  the  needles  into  the  water 
in  the  metal  cup,  and  leaves  them 
there.  In  the  morning  the  water,  which 
has  by  this  time  become  quite  jfelUw, 
is  shown  to  the  patient,  who  is  some- 
times cured  in  a  few  days.  Here  agam 
is  a  process  seemingly  mesmeric,  fire- 
qnentiy  operating  an  undoubted  cure ; 
yet  the  yellow  water  must  make  ^ 
hesitate  whether  we  should  cUms  this 
among  mesmeric  or  among  symbolical 
processes  ;  it  seems  to  combme  both. 
The  water,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  does 
not  turn  yellow  at  the  time,  but  next 
morning, — something  is  doubtless  put 
in  to  make  it  yellow, — seeing  which, 
the  patient  believes  the  jaundice  i^ 
departing,  and  is  cored  perhaps  by 
faith. 

The  practice  of  sweepioe  ^'^ 
down  from  the  head  to  the  tlset,  wbe- 
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Tbe  Urge  "*^^^[J^j^d  djumoiuac 

^^  WCo««r  of  3d  Oct.- 

dmtag  the  P«^*  Tt^toe  proof  of  th« 

B«°^y  "^TC^at?  n'^h^  native  po- 
p^JoK«o*rt.Jtcr^ty  >  .jj^^j^ 

pabliAed  m  tta  /^^  Forbes,  in  ho 

**■'■,  "^^  rf  the  BA«i  Nifco-'tt-  The  belief 
tT«iiJation  0* the  Bn«i  j^^^^  m 

ia  aapenutnral  «8^"  **' «  "  dec  Dbon- 
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„  aiu.lr.uve  ofjh.  m^  ,^^  j 

fcBy  whicb  .""*?!," -vtim  in  the  present 
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eminent  waa  »  «  _^,;tinn)i  with  •*»"»«  <**" 
the  P.r.«W»  »ur««t.Uo^  w^  ,^^  ^ 

«*^  i^l  *«t"u  bi^^e^  '-  ^^\ 
TO!<acine  w»».  "**'  immaterial  priocii-W  of 
Ute  the  Archwos,  •"  .'""'^JUl-u-.  he 

W.  and  health,  ^7^^''^^^^^^. 
attributed  .n.y»^r,^t^J"S  ^^^  ^^^^ 

The  seat  of  the  A"™f"  C,  bv  «  aeh-nv  of 

»<i«''«°^.»rtS"tir  S,«n^l 
diet,  or  »»'«'"«'',  "^,  to  overthrowing  many 

S^Je^td"^^-^^^^'^^"'- 
gbiee  purmed. 


^^STKS'^^*'^^^ 


October-tbetrbl  itself  took  pbtce  on 
the  l«t  October  :— 

..The  following  cont«n.  » J^^JJ"^ 

^venhyti-p^i^p^^p^xrprrth-^ 

»  How  TO  iJ^r  AS  ^A       „  ^„^  (ca*e 
No.  28).  Plf^'li^^U^b  a.«  l,r«ny  of  the 

-■^nrS*  o^'"^->«  ^""""-  * 

^'fC^St^rha.n^i^^^r^-- 
deposed  »»folows:-lw>*  ^^^ 

know  the  V'""""'  '\,f„^kof  M««h 
^e  «»,'»«,'»|::;'!^"ip^,^whoh«l found 

l»^»HrB^ffiVe 

perfonn  some  ceremony  bMore        i 
be  Uken.from  tl^P^^^^^^^U  spirit  in 
hecanse  it  was  p>«dM  «>?  "    .      ym  for 
the  rt>ape  of  a  C»ft<«-    0°  J*^\,d  been 
the  partkuto  "J^^^J'^ti^  Potter 
di««ve«d,  Samdeo  '^^'^l*^  *>»"*  '* 
(the  pri«m«r  Witt~  M-J^f  ^Ih  a  a»wb«r, 
Uile  dHK'PK-Py^b^fm^'  In  the  »d.  of 
thepotthroogh  '*^*^J|  j,,mdeo  to  the 
«»»*•**"•.  ^  h^  wrriwatri  behind  th. 
Potter's  h»t;.^.'''tnt  B<^d   The  Pott«r  then 
Tl,eatre,  on  the  Grant  W^  .  ^^ 

informed  me  that  t^^"^^/the  name  of 
aUy  belonged  ^^^^^'^^^  neeeasary  to 

Ssrrt::^;s^'try^-"f 
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tbe  ground  from  which  the  crock  wan  to  be  re- 
ino\^.     The  Potter  then  became  ijwpiretl, 
And  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  Dom- 
ing bad  entered  into  him  and  must  be  ap- 
peased.    The  Devil  he  said  had  appeared  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  Caffree  who  called  him- 
self Doming.     I  did  not  thinlc  the  story  at  all 
improbable.     For  performing  the  neceaAary 
ceremonies  my  share  was  to  be  one-  fifth  of 
.  Uie  contenta  of  the  pot,  and  the  agreement 
between  myself  and  Wittoo  the  Potter  was, 
that  Namdeo  and  I  were  to  fumii^h  the  gold 
necessary  for  making  the  croes.     On  the  first 
day  that  I  went  to  ttie  Potter's  hut  I  took 
nothing  with  me.     The  Potter  gave  me  some 
rice  and  made  me  uke  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
I  told  him  I  would  inform  Government  of 
what  occurred,  because  they  have  a  right  to 
ail  treasore-trove.     When  I  next  went  to 
the  Potter's  hut,  which  was  next  day,  I  was 
asrsin  nrcompanied  by  Namdeo.     We  then 
all  went  to  the  place  where  the  pot  was  de- 
posited, which  was  situated  ab«ut  200  paces 
from  the  but     Namdeo  and  Wittoo  shewed 
me  tbe  pot    This  was  in  the  night,  and  by 
means  of  a  light  Wittoo  shewed  me  some- 
thing in  the  hole  in  the  side  of  it  which 
looked  like  gold  Mohnrs.     I  was  going  to 
take  out  the  Mohnrs,  when  the  Potter  sud- 
denly became  inspired,  and  told  me  not  to 
tooch  it     He  did  not  allow  me  to  touch  tlie 
Mohors,  bat  seized  hold  of  my  hand  and 
asked  why  I  was  in  such  a  huriy.     He  said 
I  must  first  bring  him  all  that  was  wanted 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  Caffree,  or  evil 
spirit  of  the  defimct  owner  of  the  proiierty. 
He  then  gave  me  a  list  of  articles  required 
for  the  first  day's  incantations,  which  came 
to  Rupees  16.  4a8.    Amongst  other  articles 
enumerated  were  two  pylees  of  bread,  some 
butter  and  some  brandy,  beskies  Rs.  8J  in 
cash.     On  the  second  day,  I  had  to  provide 
12  bottles  of  brandy.     Subsequently  I  gave 
bfan  a  bank  note  of  100  Rs.  and  150  Rupees 
worth  of  gold  ornaments  belonging  to  my 
wife  and  daughter.    It  was  decided,  as  much 
time  would  be  lost  in  making  the  gold  cross, 
that  the  ornaments,  &c  should  be  buried  in 
the  hole  where  the  pot  was  lying  and  that  it 
should  be  at  once  removed.    When  we  next 
went  near  the  pot  in  pursuance  of  this  de- 
cision, I  gave  all  the  articles  I  have  enume- 
rated to  Namdeo,  who  added  to  it  some  gold 
ornaments  of  his  o\m  of  the  value  of  160 
Ropeea.    All  the  ornaments  were  placed  to- 
gether in  a  bag.    The  pot  was  then  taken 
up,  and  the  bag  containing  the  ornaments  was 
carefully  pUoeA  in  the  h<de  in  the  ground 
fbom  whence  the  pot  was  removed.    The  pot 
was  placed  on  Wittoo's  (the  second  prisoner) 
shonlderB,  and  I  and  my  son,  who  hsid  accom- 
panied me,  walked  behind  muttering  the  in- 
cantations usual  on  such  occarisons.  Namdeo, 
the  first  prisoner,  remained  behind  at  the  hole, 
and  on  my  calling  to  him  he  said  he  was  fill- 
ing it  up,  and  wonld  make  the  ground  even, 
■o  that  it  might  not  attract  observation. 
Having  walked  op  about  two  hundred  paces 


from  wliere  the  pot  had  been  removed,  a 
i^liort  fat  tnan,  of  a  dark  complexion,  ran 
towaaU  us  from  the  East  His  hesd  was 
tied  up  in  a  liandkerchicf,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Malabar  people.  On  passing  me  he  gave 
roe  a  push,  parsed  on  to  the  Potter  who  was 
walking  in  front  of  us,  and  threw  him  down 
and  took  away  tbe  pot  with  which  he  ran 
back  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken.  I  saw  the  black  man  reach  the  iipot 
and  instantly  disappear.  I  thought  he  was 
a  devil  and  had  passed  into  the  ground. 
Namdeo,  who  had  come  up  at  this  time  to 
where  I  was  standing  overcome  with  amaze- 
ment  and  fear,  said,  let  us  go  back  to  tbe  hole, 
the  devil  will  now  appear  in  the  body  of  one 
of  UA.  He  immediately  appeared  in  the  body 
of  Wittoo,  the  inspired  Potter,  and  addressed 
us,  saying,  that  the  sweetmeats  and  the  bran- 
dy had  become  Impure  in  consequence  of 
Wittoo  having  tasted  them.  This  had  made 
the  devil  very  angry,  and  caused  him  to  brin^ 
back  the  pot  of  gold.  Namdeo  calls  himself 
a  Mahratta,  which  is  a  higher  caste  than  a 
Potter,  but  I  have  learned  since  this  affair 
took  place  that  the  Potter's  daughter  haa 
been  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Namdeow 
The  devil,  still  speaking  through  Wittoo, 
said  in  reply  to  a  question  I  put  to  him,  that 
he  was  of  no  caste.  He  said  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian Padre.  He  also  saM  that  Caf!ree  devils 
were  very  cunning,  and  not  to  be  put  off  with 
impure  spirits  in  tbe  shape  of  bad  brandy. 
He,  however,  assured  me  that  the  pot  was 
all  right  in  its  old  place,  and  on  stooping 
down  I  felt  the  edge  of  it,  and  became  confi- 
dent that  I  had  made  some  mistake  in  my 
incantations.  The  devil  then  informed  mo 
that  I  could  not  expect  to  make  myself  mas- 
ter of  the  pot  unless  I  increased  the  quantity 
of  brandy  and  sweetmeats,  and  recommended 
that  I  sliould  not  tnist  the  Potter  again,  but 
make  the  offering  with  my  own  hands.  We 
then  all  went  awa}*,  and  next  day  I  par- 
chased  more  brandy  and  sweetmeats,  when 
Wittoo  the  Potter  became  again  inspired,  and 
pointed  out  another  spot  at  some  distance 
from  where  the  Pot  of  Gold  was  buried,  and 
desired  me  to  make  my  offering  there.  Hie 
demon  Caffree,  who  had  again  entered  into 
tlie  inspired  Potter,  told  mc  that  as  Namdeo 
would  be  impure  for  twelve  days  owing  to 
his  sister  having  been  confined  of  a  daughter, 
we  should  all  now  go  away  and  return  again 
after  the  lapse  of  that  period.  I  did  as  the 
evil  spirit  bid  me,  and  on  proceeding  to  the 
spot  on  the  thirteenth  day  I  found  only  Nam- 
deo there,  but  no  sign  whatever  of  the  insphr- 
ed  Potter  and  the  pot  of  gold.  I  was  put 
off  in  this  sort  of  way  from  day  to  day  for 
two  months  and  a  quarter,  and  after  losing 
by  the  prisonera  the  sum  of  Rs.  266.  4  as. 
in  bank  notes,  gold  ornaments,  brandy,  and 
sweetmeats,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  make 
myself  master  of  the  property  so  carefully 
gtuurded  by  the  Caffree,  I  at  last  began  to 
think  the  whole  thing  a  deception,  partteu- 
lariy  as,  when  I  remonstrat^l  with  Namdeo. 
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he  toM  m*^  be  did  not  care  if  I  complained 
to  the  Police.  This  eonvinoed  me  that  I  had 
been  defiraadedf  because  at  first  they  had 
boond  me  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  di- 
vulge what  was  to  happen. 

"  In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Judge, 
the  profiecator  said  that  although  it  was  true 
that  he  belonged  to  the  learned  and  intelli- 
gent caste  of  BrahminSf  and  the  prisoners  to 
the  low  and  ignominious  caste  of  Potters, 
who  are  mere  grubbers  of  the  soil,  he  could 
not  aatislkctorily  account  for  hieing  thus 
brooght  into  companionship  with  them.  It 
was  he  said  a  fact,  that  he  had  been  de- 


frauded as  he  described,  and  this  had  pro- 
bably happened  to  him  as  a  punishment  for 
sins  committed  by  him  in  a  former  life. 

"  Much  of  the  testimony  of  the  prosecutor 
was  corroborated  by  other  witnesses,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoners  had  mnde  a  false 
diarge  of  assault  against  him  at  the  Mazagon 
Police  Office,  which  had  been  dismissed  by 
the  magistrate,  thinking  probably  to  deter 
him  from  prosecuting  them  for  th(^  robber^r. 

"The  jury  found  both  the  prisoners  guiltj, 
and  they  were  each  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months  in  the  House  of  Correctioii 
with  hard  labour. " 


PROGRESS  AMD  RETROGRESSION. —THE  WORKS  OF  LAIKC.  AND  KAT.* 


The  works  of  Mr.  Laing  and  of  Mr. 
Kay  are  already  numbered  amon^rst 
the  most  successfol  of  the  past  yeai* ; 
and  they  owe  this  high  distinction,  not 
alone  to  their  native  vigour,  or  to  the 
indastry  which  they  attest,  but  very 
materiiUl^  to  that  deep  interest  which 
the  pabkc  takes  in  what  is,  in  fact, 
their  common  subject — the  social  con. 
dition  of  Europe,  as  compared  to  that 
of  England.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
fortuuate  that  they  have,  as  the  phrase 
is,  come  out  toother.  In  examining 
tlieir  leading  topics,  these  intrepid  writ- 
ers have  had  to  deal  with  questions 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  vexed  and 
perplexed  of  our  stormy  day.  These  are, 
oy  both,  discussed  with  such  obvious 
earnestness,  so  clearly,  and  with  such  a 
skilful  array  of  what  are  called  facts, 
that  either  would,  were  his  work  alone, 
go  far  towards  impressing  the  public 
vrith  his  own  cx)nviction8.  But,  hap- 
pily, philosophers,  as  well  as  doctors, 
differ  ;  and  these  gentlemen  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  at  variance  on  almost 
eYery  matter  of  moment  to  which  they 
ref<^.  Mr.  Kay,  for  example,  views 
only  the  advantages  of  the  Landwehr 
system,  while  Mr.  Laing  points  out 
its  oppressive  working  and  injurious 
effects.  The  former  sees  the  Conti. 
Dental  systems  of  national  education 
all  colettr  eU  rose.     The  latter,  admit- 


ting their  partial  good,  maintains  that 
their  results  are  far  from  satisfactory ; 
that  there  is  no  millennium  of  moral 
and  social  improvement ;  that  it  is  more 
than  ever  evident  that  knowledge  is  not 
mental  pow^r;  that  this  school-room 
training  don't  do ;  and  that  free  trade 
in  education,  as  well  as  in  political 
opinion,  is  the  best  for  every  {leople, 
and  the  safest  for  every  government. 
Mr.  Lains  and  Mr.  Kay  concur  in  es- 
timating the  beneficial  attributes  of  the 
peasant  proprietor,  or  small  estate  sys- 
tem, as  developed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent;  but  the  latter  dwells  solely 
on  its  attendant  good — sees  in  it  only 
Arcadian  innocence  and  primitive  con- 
tent, while  its  imperfections,  failures, 
and  resulting  evil,  as  well  as  its  unsuita- 
bilitpr  to  the  condition  of  England,  are 
forcibly  put  fonvard  by  Mr.  Laing. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  we  conceive,  fortu- 
nate that  these  authors  have  come  be- 
fore the  public  at  the  same  moment. 
The  reader  who  avails  himself  of  their 
mutual  aid,  may  profit  by  their  disa- 
greement, while  disenthralled  from  all 
separate  influence,  and  seeing  their 
strong  opinions  in  striking  contrast, 
he  the  more  easily  decides  between 
them. 

We  shall  first  open  Mr.  Laing's  work, 
as  being  the  more  popular  of  the  two, 
and,  before  we  close  it,  shall  have  many 


'  "Observations  on  the  S<Kial  and  Political  State  of  the  European  People,  In  1848>1849.'* 
By  Samael  Laing,  Esq.     London  :  J^ongman  &  Co.     1850. 

**•  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  Enghind  and  Europe.^  By  Joseph 
Kay,  Esq.,  ^.A^  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  Vols.  London :  Long- 
mas  Ic  Co.     1850* 
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opportimities  of  noticing  Mr.  Kay's 
loneer  yolnmes. 

The  distinctiye  features  of  these  able 
"Notes"  are  ori^nality  and  good  sense ; 
and  the  originality,  as  majr  be  inferred 
from  Ae  Mife  company  m  -which  we 
find  it,  has  nothing  of  that  ambitious 
fitruning  for  effect  which  has  brought 
such  just  discredit  on  German  neology, 
but  is  the  simple  result  of  honest  obser- 
vation. Chiefly,  and  above  anything, 
we  prize  this  book  because  we  derive 
from  it  a  well-founded  assurance  that 
England  is  the  most  free,  the  most 
virtuous,  and  the  least  taxed  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  last  of  this 
triad  of  averments  may  strike  the 
reader  as  being  somewhat  too  boldly 
made,  but  let  him  read  the  book  and 
he  will  admit  it  to  be  well  made  out. 
Highly,  however,  as  we  deem  of  Mr. 
Lains,  he  is,  in  our  minds,  no  pope  in 
politics,  no  infallible  authority  in  reli- 
gion, morals,  or  lesthetics.  His  lean, 
mgs  are  democratic,  he  has  a  proclivity 
to  paradox,  and  he  is  less  su^estive 
of  remedies  than  of  defects.  He  is  a 
steady  opponent  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State.    He  is  heretical  on  the  sub- 

1'ect  of  church  music  and  psalmody,  and 
lolds  questionable  views  on  the  nature 
of  capital  punishments.  On  these  and 
on  otner  grounds  many  may  differ  from 
him,  but  the  ripe,  ri^ht,  and  vigorous 
judgment  eidiibited  m  all  his  works, 
and  in  this  more  fully  than  in  an^  of 
its  predecessors,  must  secure  to  him  a 
hi^n  rank  amongst  the  sound  thinkers 
ofnis  day. 

Before  discnssins  the  agencies  which 
are  catalogued  by  Air.  liaing,  we  may 
observe  tlukt  no  one  of  them,  and  none, 
perhap^  of  recent  times,  has  been  so 
influential  as  steam.  This,  more  than 
dynastic  change  or  political  revolution, 
has  tended  and  is tendingto  regenerate 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  intercom, 
munication  of  ideas  and  of  tastes,  of 
mental  and  material  wants,  is  now  be. 
coming  so  rapid  and  so  well  established, 
that,  notwithstanding  some  serious  im. 
pediments  to  present  progress,  QYzry 
nation  must  advance,  and  all  are  tend, 
ing  towards  the  common  goal  of  a  hieh. 
er  civilisation.  In  connexion  with  this 
view,  we  transcribe  the  opening  passage 
of  Mr.  Laing's  book.  It  is  auo  one  of 
the  few  samples  which  we  can  afford  to 
give  of  his  skill  in  sketching  by  the 
way,  and  livelier  manner. 

**What  a  worid  of  passengers  in  om* 
steamer!    Princes,  dukes,  gentlemen,  ladies^ 


Uilon,  milliners,  people  of  every  nuk  and 
calling,  all  jambled  together.  The  power  of 
steam  is  not  oonfioed  to  material  objects.  Its 
influences  extend  over  the  social  and  moral 
arrangements  of  mankind.  Steam  is  the 
great  democratic  power  of  the  age,  annibilat. 
ing  the  conventional  diatinotions»  dUfiBTCOoeB, 
and  social  distance  between  man  and  man, 
as  well  as  the  natm^  distances  between 
place  and  place.  Observe  that  high  and 
mighty  exclusive,  sitting  all  l^  himself  en 
the  bench  of  the  steamer's  qoarterdeck, 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  adf-impottanoe,  and 
his  blue  travelling-cloak  lined  with  whita, 
and  ca«ting  his  looks  of  superiority  around 
him.  He  is  an  English  gentleman,  no  doubt, 
of  family  and  fortune.  What  a  great  per- 
sonage this  l-by-myself-I  traveller  would 
have  been  in  the  days  of  post-chaises-and. 
four,  and  sailing  packets!  Now,  in  the 
steamboat,  not  a  soul,  not  even^the  ship-dog, 
takes  the  least  notice  of  his  touch-me-not 
dignity.  He  looks  grand,  he  looks  my  lord 
in  vain.  Worse  than  want  of  reqwct  is  this 
want  of  notice  at  all,  the  being  absolutely 
overlooked.  The  dinner-bell  rings,  and  down 
must  this  great  personage  scramble  with  the 
rest  of  us ;  must  eat,  and  drink,  and  carve, 
and  ask  and  help,  or  be  helped ;  and  tallk, 
listen,  and  live  with  the  other  passengers,  or 
go  without  dinner,  and  starve ;  and  nobody 
cares,  or  puts  himself  oat  of  the  way  Ibr 
him.  His  grocer's  cki^  periiapa,  or  Ua 
tailor's  hdr-apparent,  outshines  him;  or  it 
may  be  puts  down,  in  a  cavalier  tone,  his  aa- 
sumption  of  superiority,  in  the  hail-fellow- 
well-met  circle  .of  passengers,  who  are 
whisked  along  by  this  democratic  power  of 
steam,  at  equal  pace,  and  equal  price,  with 
equal  rights  and  equal  consideration.  It  is 
not  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  only 
who  are  cut  down,  by  the  steam  demon,  to 
the  dimensions  of  ordinary  mortals.  The 
German  potentate,  who  at  home  sits  in 
whiskered  magnifiaenoe  at  the  window  of  hia 
scldoss,  and  may  count  every  sheet  laid  on 
the  green  to  bleach  witliin  the  circle  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  and  territorial  sway, 
condescends,  in  these  days  of  sgaai  and  eoo- 
nomy,  to  save  his  state  revenues,  and  travel 
by  steam,  to  visit  his  crowned  cousins. 
Seated  in  the  saloon  of  a  Rhine  steamboat, 
he  stares  over  his  tawny  moustachios,  like 
an  owl  in  a  withered  beech-hedge,  at  the 
free-and-easy  crowd  of  passengers,  of  aU 
ranlES  and  countries,  who  seem  quite  inaen* 
sible  of  their  proximity  to  so  much  grandeur. 
He  discovers,  perhaps,  in  his  all-engrossSag 
talkative  uuHi-ois  neighbour,  at  dinner, 
whom  the  waiters  fly  to  serve,  the  thriving 
draper  of  his  own  village-metropolis,  return- 
ing from  Manchester,  with  a  fresh  stock  of 
goods  and  assurance,  with  which  he  feels 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  rits  altogether  unaimi. 
hilated  by  the  sublime  presence.  Nay,  horror 
of  hoTTors,  the  fellow  calls  for  a  bottle  of 
higher-priced  wine  than  his  Serene  High- 
ness is  drinking  -,  nods,  actnally  nods  to  the 
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thrieB  iSiatrioiis  Herr;  telb  him  tliey  mutt 
hare  seoi  cadi  other  somewhere  before,  and 
propoeep  a  gUws  to  their  better  acqiuinfeanoe! 
Where  will  the  inflneaon  of  steam  power 
end?  Tbejr  b^gan  with  the  phyaical,  and 
are  extending  over  the  aooia],  political,  and 
moral  world." — pp.  1^ 

Tlie  new  and  distinctive  elements 
in  the  social  condition  of  Continental 
Europe^  onoe  the  period  of  the  French 
Tevoluiiany  are  these.  The  general 
distribution  of  tiie  land  into  small  es- 
tates  of  pcaMmt  proprietors  ;  the  con- 
sequent extinction  or  diminution  of 
the  importance  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
substitution  of  another  s}'stem,  func- 
tJonarism,  as  an  aid  to  monarchy ;  the 
conscription  or  Landwehr  institution, 
by  whidi  all  the  male  population,  fit 
for  amw,  are  trained,  ana  obliged  to 
aerre  for  tlunee  years  in  the  ranks  of  a 
regiinent  of  the  line,  and  axe  aft«r. 
wuds  counted  as  part  of  the  military 
force  of  the  country.  To  these  must 
be  added  a  fourth  element,  which,  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  is 
now  exhibiting  as  marked  an  influence 
as  any  of  the  others:  that  is,  a  na- 
tional system  of  education,  oompul- 
foiy,  and  under  the  management  of 
Government.  These  topics  are  idl 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Laing ;  and  all,  but 
the  second,  by  Mr.  Kay^.  In  Mr. 
Laing's  book  they  are  mterminded 
with  many  others ;  in  Mr.  Kay's  fhey 
form,  except  as  we  have  said,  the  se- 
cond, the  sole  staple  of  his  work.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  examine  this  array 
of  questions  in  as  popular  a  manner  as 
we  easily  can,  and  as  rapidly  as,  be- 
canse  of  the  limits  of  a  smgle  notioet 
we  must.  Their  interest  and  impor- 
tance may  be  estimated  by  the  em. 
phatic  observation  of  Mr.  Laing,  that, 
m  consequence  of  the  absence  of  these 
featmnes  fiom  our  own  institutions,  we 
are,  in  our  social  life  and  arrange- 
ments, much  more  distinct  and  widely 
apart  from  the  Continental  people, 
sinoe  the  peace  and  settlement  of  £u- 
r(^  in  1815,  than  we  ever  were  at  any 
former  part  of  our  history.  '<  The 
philanthropista,"  he  adds,  "who  are 
flattering  themselves  that  a  peace  of 
thirty  years,  and  an  unexampled  ex* 
tension  of  commercial  sffidrs  and  per- 
sonal relations  between  individuals  of 
different  countries,  are  rapidly  assimi- 
lating all  nations  to  one  common  type 
of  civilization,  and  are  bringing  on  a 
happy  period  when  war  wul  cease, 
(OQveatia&al  difierences  will  no  longer 


divide  nations,  and  all  disputes  be- 
tween countries  will  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitration at  a  Peace  Congress,  are  not 
looking  at  the  different  demands  of 
society  wiiich  have  been  growing  up 
on  the  Continent  since  the  last  ^ce — 
elements  sown  in  war,  and  which  are 
only  adapted  to  and  preparative  of 
war,  and  a  military  orgamcation  and 
spirit  of  society.  We  are  in  reality 
now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  more 
the  toio  dimn  orbe  Britannia  than  we 
were  in  the  fourth  or  fourteenth.  ^  Tha 
spirit  and  principle  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions are  more  different  now  thnn, 
they  were,  from  those  of  the  Conti- 
nental people. 

The  first  then  of  those  new  elements 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nent which  we  have  to  examine,  is 
that  of  the  distribution  of  land  into 
small  estates  of  working  peasant-pro- 
prietors ;  and  there  is  not,  we  believe, 
within  the  range  of  the  political  topics 
of  our  time,  any  question  of  deeper 
interest  or  greater  importance.  This 
distribution  of  the  land  among  the 
mass  of  the  population  is,  as  Mr.  Lainc 
observes,  the  greatest  of  the  sodid 
revolutions  in  Europe  since  the  es- 
tabiishmentof  the  feudal  system.  *«  Tl^ 
overthrow  of  dynasties  and  goveni- 
ments,  the  rise  and  fidl  of  kings,  and 
the  revolutions  of  states,  in  the  course 
of  these  last  eventful  fifty  years,  wiH 
be  considered,  by  the  future  historian, 
as  but  secondsj'y  events—conse^uenceo^ 
not  causes— compared  to  this  great 
and  radical  change  in  the  spirit  and 
elements  of  society  itself.  *'  This  change 
has,  for  the  last  half-century,  been 
silently  but  steadily  progressing  in 
every  country  in  Europe  except  our 
own,  and  is  in  fact  thegreat  revolution 
of  modem  Earope.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  succinctly  the  un- 
deniable advantages  of  this  small  es- 
tate system  in  the  countries  to  which 
it  is  adapted;  we  shall  next  exhibit  iti 
attendant  defects ;  and  shall  close  our 
observations  on  the  subject  by  show- 
the  unsuitability  of  such  a  system  to 
our  social  condition ;  its  impractica- 
bility in  a  manufacturing  empire^ 
which  must  mainly  depend  for  its  pros- 
perity on  its  home  market. 

The  advantages  of  the  small  estate 
system  are,  as  may  be  expected,  most 
apparent  in  those  countries  where  it 
has  been  of  old  established,  and  where 
the  modes  of  life  and  the  industiy  of 
the  people  have  become  adjusted  to  it« 
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The  great  deal  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour  is,  accordingly,  nowhere  more 
viable  than  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
in  Flanders,  Belgium,  Holland,  Fries- 
lund,  and  Holstein.  The  more  per- 
fect husbandry  is,  in  all  these  countries, 
obvious  to  every  traveller.  "  The 
whole  expanse,"  says  Mr.  Liaing,  speak- 
ing  of  Flanders,  "  is  like  a  carpet  di- 
vided into  small  compartments  of  diffe- 
rent shades  and  hues  of  green,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  crops,  of  which 
each  farmer  has  a  difierent  patch  on 
his  little  estate.  Two  different  kinds 
of  crop  may  ofien  be  seen  on  one  ridge 
or  bea ;  and  five  or  six  acres  together 
under  one  kind  of  crop  are  not  uncom* 
mon.  There  being  no  hedges  or  in- 
closures,  no  ^ss  fields  for  pasture, 
and  no  uncultivated  comers  or  patches, 
the  whole  country  looks  like  one  vast 
bleach-field,  covered  with  long  webs  of 
various  colours  and  shades."  The  ordi- 
nary size  of  these  properties  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  acres ;  the  soil  is  not 
better  than  the  average  good  soils  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  climate  b 
similar,  and  the  agricultural  products 
nearly  the  same.  The  comparisons 
therefore,  between  the  garden  culture 
of  Flanders,  and  our  lu'ge  fiirm  sys- 
tem, in  regard  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  productiveness,  ma^  be  fairly 
made,  and  must  be,  as  Mr.  Laing  states, 
in  favour  of  the  former : — 

**  'Wm  any  Scotch  fanner  of  capital  and 
skill,  from  the  Lothiana,  venture  to  say  that 
he  has  bis  farm  of  200  or  800  acres,  in  soch 
good  heart,  in  such  a  clear  garden- like  con- 
ation, so  free  from  weeds,  and  canying,  all 
over  it,  such  luxuriant  crops,  and  producing 
so  mnch  food  per  acre  for  man  and  beast, 
as  an  equal  number  of  acres  now  before  me 
in  this  tract  of  country  ?  Has  any  fanner 
in  Scotland  or  England  such  crops  of  red 
clover,  lucerne,  and  other  green  succession- 
crops,  as  are  now  in  spring ;  being  cut,  in 
snooession,  on  these  small  patches  of  farms 
for  the  summer  stall-feeding  of  cattle  in 
the  house?  There  are  no  cattle  in  the 
fields,  and  no  pasture  for  them,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  husbandly,  on  these  small 
estates.  All  are  kept  indoors,  in  summer  as 
well  as  in  winter ;  and  all  the  land,  not  in 
grain  crops,  is  under  green  crops  for  their 
support.  The  fodder  is  cut  and  carried  to 
the  cattle  fresh  twice  a  day,  and  the  cutting 
and  canying  employs  the  whoTe  famHy.  The 
stall-feeding  of  cattle  all  summer  indoors, 
and  the  saving  thereby  of  the  manure,  which 
is  the  object  of  it,  during  six  months  of  the 
year  in  which  the  manure  is  positively  thrown 
away  by  our  system  of  pasturage  in  fields 
of  permanent,  or  of  second,  or  third  year*s 


sown  grass,  is  a  hnriiandry  scaicely  known 
among  our  iatge  farmers.  It  may  indeed 
be  reaaonably  doubted  if  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable on  a  large  farm.  To  cut  and  cany 
green  fodder  for  half  a  dosen  cattle  is  an 
operation  very  difiierent  in  expense  from 
hiring  labourers  to  cut  and  cany  the  whole 
summer-fodder  of  the  cattle  stock  of  a  large 
farm.  In  gardening  and  husbandry,  and 
even  in  trade  and  manufactures,  there  are 
operations  whidi  are  practicable  and  profita- 
ble on  a  small  scale,  but  which  would  not  lie 
so  on  a  great  scale ;  and  many  answer  well 
on  a  great  scale,  which  would  not  answer  at 
all  in  a  small  way.  It  wiU  not  be  denied 
that  this  summer  stall-feeduig,  whether  prac- 
ticable or  not  on  a  great  scale,  produces 
more  manure  from  the  land  than  if  the  land 
were  given  up  to  pasture  every  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  on  the  farm.  Except  the 
portion  of  its  grass  made  into  hay  fbr  winter 
fodder,  none  of  the  produce  of  the  pastare* 
land  of  a  large  farm  is  converted  into  manure 
that  is  profitable;  fbr  the  manure  dropped 
about  by  cattle  grazing  over  a  field,  Ss 
altogether  lost  and  unprofitable  for  the  land. 
On  ^very  large  farm,  under  what  is  called  a 
good  rotation  of  crops,  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  its  arable  land  is  out  of  cultivation 
every  year  for  want  of  manure,  and  yet  is 
producing  none.  Manure,  abundance  of 
manure,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  basis  of 
agricultural  proaperity,  either  to  the  indi- 
vidual farm  or  to  the  country ;  and  althoogh 
lime,  bone-dust,  or  guano,  may  raise  great 
crops,  unless  the  crops  so  raised  produce  ma- 
nure, additional  manure  to  the  dung-hill  and 
the  fields,  the  land  of  a  farm,  or  of  a  garden, 
or  of  a  country',  cannot  be  kept  in  heart,  and 
these  expensive  applications  turn  out  a  short- 
lived delusion.  If  the  farmer  were  to  apply 
bone-dust  or  guano  to  raise  a  turnip  crop, 
and  instead  of  converting  his  fine  turnip  crop 
into  manure  for  his  farm,  by  keeping  a  suit- 
able winter  stock  of  cattle  to  consume  it,  if  he 
were  to  cast  one-fourth  of  his  turnips  into  the 
sea,  would  not  his  neighbours  pronoonoe  the 
man  mad?  Yet  in  what  is  he  more  mad 
than  the  fanner  who  has  one-fourth  of  his 
farm  every  year  under  grass,  and  instead  of 
turning  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  this  area 
of  land  into  manure,  by  stall-feediog  cattle 
with  the  green  crops  which  might  be  ndsed 
in  succession  upon  it,  throws  away  one-half, 
or  two-thirds  of  its  surface  by  pasturing  cat- 
tle over  it  all  the  summer?  Excepting  the 
portion  of  it  cut  for  hay,  as  the  first  year's 
sown  grass,  the  whole  produce  of  the  rest, 
that  is  of  the  fields  in  second  and  third  years* 
grass,  might  as  well  be  carted  into  the  sea, 
as  fiir  as  regards  the  production  of  mannre 
for  the  farm.  It  may  be  practically  true 
that  the  sowing  of  a  succession  of  green 
crops  for  summer  fbdder  for  cattle  in  the  stall, 
the  cutting,  carrying,  tending,  cleaning,  may 
not  be  profitable,  nor  even  possible,  unless  we 
are  talking  of  a  cow-fseder's  stock  of  half  a 
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dozen  Gsttfe  and  sheep ;  and  may  be  utter 
nooaenae  if  applied  to  the  fiekU  and  fann- 
itock  ofa  large  &nn  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acrea.  Bot  if  the  whole  area  ofa  country,  it« 
wlM>le  arable  surfiMe,  be  occnpteif  and  culti- 
vated in  such  garden  beds,  and  the  whole 
kept  in  garden  farms  producing  such  garden 
crops,  and  returning  manure  sufficient  to 
keep  such  garden  farms  perpetually  in  heart, 
and  full  bearing,  this  agricultural  system 
is  soreiy  more  favourable  to  natiocal  wealth 
and  well-being,  as  far  as  these  are  connected 
with  agricolture,  than  that  of  large  farms 
occupying  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  that  is  arable,  and  only 
cnltirated  in  its  turn,  lying  waste  and  use- 
less as  far  as  regards  the  production  of  ma- 
nure, and  consequently  of  food  for  more,  and 
merely  grazed  over  from  the  want  of  manure 
to  keep  it,  like  a  garden  in  a  state  of  oon- 
•Um  productiveness."— Cpp.  21-23). 

Mr.  Laing  awards  to  this  garden 
aystem  the  praise  of  being  favourable 
'•  to  Dational  wealth  and  well-being," 
bnt  with,  it  must  be  observed,  the 
qnalification  of  this  doubtful  phrase— 
''  as  far  as  these  are  connected  with 
apiculture."    He  subsequently  shows 
that  these  advantages  are  only  to  be 
hoped  for  amongst    an    agricultural 
people,  where  the  small  estate  system 
has   been  long  fixed,  and  where  the 
modes  of  life  are  all  stereotyped,  and 
that  they  are  never  so   happily  de- 
veloped  in    a  manufacturing  country 
whose    main    characteristic  must  be 
jyrogress.     He  further  makes  a  dis- 
tinction   between  national  well-being 
and  national  wealth,  conceiving  that, 
although  in  a  nation  where  the  pea- 
sant-propnetor  system  is  established, 
there  may  possibly  be  a  better  tone  of 
morals,   and  to  that  most  important 
extent  more  of  "  well-being ;"  yet  in 
a  mannfacturine  country  the  division 
of  labour,  which  is  the  basis  of  exten- 
sive  and  cheap  production,  must  ever 
tend  most  to  the  promotion  of  national 
wealth.     We  are  not  disposed  to  ad- 
mit that  the  tone  of  moms  is,  on  the 
whole,  higher  amongst  an  agricultural 
people ;  and  if  an  abundant  and  cheap 
supnly  of  those  articles  which  minister 
to  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life 
is  an  elem^t  in  material  well-being, 
it  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  clear  that 
tii^e  must  be  more  of  it  in  a  nation 
where  manufactures  are  a  main  source 
of  industry.     Our  immediate  purpose, 
however,  is  not  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion, but  only  to  exhibit  the  advan- 
tages of  the  peasant-proprietor  system. 
Xhe  most  obvious  and  captivating 


of  these  advantages  is,  that  the  peasant 
proprietor  pays  no  rent,  that  his  land 
IS  his  savino^s'  bank,  and  that  he  may 
give  to  it  aU  his  labour  and  that  of  his 
family.  Hence,  too,  those  agricul- 
tural results,  which  are  not  to  be 
hoped  for  from  an  occupying  tenant. 
This,  however,  supposes  a  condition  of 
things,  which  would  not  endure  in  a 
conunercial  and  manufacturing  state, 
where  large  fortunes  are  maae,  and 
land  must  be  purchased  and  let  out  to 
others. 

Another  and  a  very  important  ad- 
vantage  arising  fi-om  the  smalLestate 
system  is,  the  sense  of  property.  This 
feeling  is  found,  by  long  experience,  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  mind  and 
conduct.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  Flan- 
ders, Switzerland,  and  Norway,  the 
land  is  not  frittered  down  into  portions 
too  small  for  subsistence.  Hence,  too, 
those  habits  and  that  foresight  which 
form  the  most  effective  check  upon 
improvident  marriages  and  wasteful 
habits  in  every  form.  These  feelings 
would  appear  to  be  the  incidents  of 
property  of  every  kind ;  but  their  be- 
neficial tendencies  are  undoubtedly 
more  obvious  in  these  countries  where 
the  system  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring is  long  established,  and  where 
the  training  to  which  it  leads  has  been 
for  ages  prevalent.  In  these  latter 
countries,  the  aggregation  of  land,  con- 
sequent on  sales,  marriages,  or  inheri- 
tance  from  collateral  relatives,  is  found 
to  counterbalance  its  divisions  on 
deaths. 

"  There  is  a  strong  conservative  principle, 
also,  in  tlie  social  condition  of  a  body  of  small 
landowners  of  old  standings,  whidi  cannot 
exist  in  a  body  of  small  tenants  removable 
at  each  term,  and  with  no  right  of  property 
in  their  farms.  The  owner  of  six  acres  of 
land  is  under  the  same  moral  influence  as  the 
owner  of  six  hundred.  He  has  a  social 
position  to  maintain,  a  feeling  of  being 
obliged  to  live  as  respectably  as  his  equals ; 
a  customary  standard  in  bis  house,  furniture, 
clothings  food,  to  support ;  a  repugnance  to 
denote  from  what  ancient  custom  has  es- 
tablished as  suitable  to  his  station,  and  an 
equal  repugnance  to  be  thought  imprudent 
or  extravagant  by  exceeding  it  Tliere  are 
few  positions  in  life  in  which  men  live  under 
such  powerful  restraints  as  in  the  class  of 
peasant-proprietors.  Their  house,  furniture, 
clothing,  diet^  utensils,  and  even  modes  of 
working  are  fixed  and  regulated  by  ancient 
cuAtom,  from  which  no  individual  can  dero- 
gate, without,  in  a  manner,  losing  caste. 
Xhe  traveller  oftui  comes  into  a  district  in 
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wfakh  dl  t^e  inhabiUntf  are  clotbed  m  one 
pecaliar,  duUnct  costume,  often  of  very  an- 
tique fashion,  and  generally  of  home-made 
materials.  He  may  always  conclude,  that 
the  district  is  one  in  which  the  occupancy  of 
land  by  small  peasant-proprietors  is  predo- 
minant. These  local  costumes  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  very  interesting  to  the  antiquary. 
They  represent,  frequently,  the  very  dreas, 
both  in  fashion  and  material,  worn  by  the 
higher  classes  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  before  silks  and  fine  cloths,  or  stufia 
from  Lombaidy  or  Fknden  were  generally 
diffused,  and  had  driven  the  home-made 
materials  of  clothing,  and  the  fashion  of  gar- 
ments they  were  applied  to,  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  The  costume, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  the  8am& 
at  the  present  day,  as  the  garb  of  nobles,  and 
dames,  and  knights,  represented  on  audent 
tombstones,  or  in  carvings,  tapestry,  and 
missals.  The  flower-giris  at  Hamburgh,  from 
the  Yiedander,  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  females 
of  the  Probstei,  a  district  on  the  Baldc  coast, 
between  Kiel  and  Lnbeck,  with  th^  bunchy 
jupes,  or  petticoats  like  a  highlander's  phi- 
libeg,  scarcely  reaching  below  the  knee,  but 
with  a  profusion  of  folds  and  plaits,  making 
up,  in  the  ample  latitude  of  this  indispensable 
gannent,  for  the  alarming  deficiency  in  its 
longitude,  are  the  very  figures  on  the  brasses 
and  sculptured  monuments  in  ancient  cathe- 
drals. These  local  costumes  have  an  interest, 
also,  for  the  social  economist:  they  are  a 
standard  of  clothing  which  regulates  in  these 
several  districts  the  expense,  preparation,  and 
labour  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  apparel  of 
every  individual  of  a  class  which  compre- 
hends almost  the  whole  population.  The 
costume  is  the  same  for  all  in  materials,  pat- 
tern, and  colour,  whatever  may  be  the  diver- 
sity in  the  wealth  of  individuals.  The  Dutch 
boor,  m  NorthHoUand,  who  possesses  shares  in 
East  Indiamen,  is  not  distinguishable  in  dress 
from  one  who  has  only  his  house  and  his  piece 
of  land.  Costume  is  not  confined  to  dress : 
it  extends  to  the  furniture,  the  household 
goods,  the  housekeeping,  the  diet,  the  farm- 
work.  A  sameness  and  equality  are  deemed 
necessary  for  respectability ;  nor  is  the  com- 
mon standard  in  dress  very  low ;  ornaments 
of  silver,  such  as  buckles,  clasps,  and  dang- 
ling rows  of  buttons  to  some  value,  are  worn 
in  some  districts  by  all  respectable  peasants. 
Gold  earrings,  lace,  amber  necklaces,  enter 
into  the  common  ftmale  attire  in  others.  In 
Holland,  and  from  Qroningen  to  Embdcn, 
and  northward  to  the  Elbe  and  Eyder,  in  the 
Frisian  branch  of  the  population,  every  girl, 
to  be  respectably  dressed,  even  in  the  station 
of  a  servant-maid,  must  have  a  frontlet  or  thin 
clasp  of  gold  across  her  forehead.  These  are 
checks  which  society  forms  for  itself  upon 
improvidence  in  marriage,  or  extravagance 
in  living.  A  man  who  cannot  afford  these 
articles,  deemed  respectable  and  necessary  in 
his  station,  cannot  marry  without  visible  im- 
prudence, or  find  a  woman  to  many  him. 


To  be  without  these  would  be  a  maiufoat  de- 
rogation, as  inexorable  custom  requires  them 
iu  his  or  her  social  position,  and  to  attain 
them  depends  upon  ordinary  industry;  as 
the  clothing  materials  are  principally  home- 
made, the  fashion  b  common  to  all ;  and  the 
trinkets,  as  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  are  of 
known  value,  suited  to  what  the  earnings  of 
a  young  oouple  ought  to  afford,  if  they  can 
afford  to  marry.'* — Laing^  pp.  83-5. 

The  apparent  permanence  of  evefy 
usage  in  regard  to  clothing,  lodging, 
food,  in  the  countries  iost  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Laing,  certainly  indicates  tliat 
there  is  no  deterioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  Poverty  there  no 
doubt  b,  but  the  number  of  those  who 
are  in  actual  want  of  food  and  the  other 
necessaries  of  life  musty  as  our  author 
observes,  be  smaller  where  every  indi- 
vidual is  connected  by  rebitionship  with 
proprietors,  who,  although  ihey  faaTB 
no  money  to  spare,  have  always  food 
in  abundance.  Mr.  Laing  further  holdsy 
that  the  intdlectual  as  well  as  the  mo- 
ral ooncdtion  of  a  people  must  be 
higher  where  small  estates  pre vaily  than 
where  a  co-operative  or  fiictory  sjrstem 
is  established ;  and  this  on  the  ground 
that  **  the  exercise  of  the  £EK;ulties  by 
the  application  of  the  mind  to  a  variety 
of  operations ;  the  invention,  the  in^e^ 
nnity,  the  judgment  called  fixih,  Uie 
resources  to  be  found  for  want  of  skill, 
tools,  and  co-operattve^  aid,  make  the 

Cinction  of  an  article  by  single* 
ded  or  family  work,  much  more  in- 
tellectual and  improving,  although  the 
article  produced  be  verv  much  infe- 
rior, and  more  costly,  wan  if  it  had 
been  produced  by  factory  wort:.  We 
have  already  intimated  our  impression 
that  mond  feeling  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
a  higher  state  amongst  an  advanced 
manufacturing  people  than  amongst 
the  farming  nations  which  Mr.  Lamg 
has  been  observing ;  and  without  en- 
tering into  a  discussion  of  his  very 
plausible  view,  we  must  add  our  un- 
doubted conviction,  that  there  is  more 
of  intelligence  diffused  amongst  iJie 
artisans  and  operatives  of  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Paisley, 
than  any  philosopher  could  find,  latent 
or  patent,  in  the  boors  of  Friesland  or 
Holstein. 

The  advantages  of  the  small  estate 
system,  as  seen  in  those  countries  to 
which,  from  length  |of  time  and  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  has  become 
adftpted,  and  as  now  put  forward  by 
lb.  Laingy  vbaj  be  cliiased  under  the 
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foUowing  heads: — Higher  culture  of 
the  land ;  a  sense  of  property  with  its 
attendant  diecks;  more  of  physical 
and  moral  well- bong ;  and  greater  in- 
telligenoe.  We  have  next  to  turn  to 
his  per  eomtra  state  of  the  account,  and 
see  what  he  sajs  of  its  disadvantages. 
The  first  is,  that  under  the  small  estate 
system  society,  after  reaching  to  a  cer- 
tain small  amount  of  well-being,  be- 
comes  stationary ;  that  it  is  in  a  state 
of  finality.  But  in  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, ana  social  affairs  and  interests  of 
mankind,  the  law  of  nature  is  to  ad- 
vance and  improve.  Finality  is  alto- 
gether  a  false  and  conventional  prin<. 

"Kow  this  sodal  state  is  not  and  cannot 
l«  progressive.  It  admits  of  no  advance  in 
fbe  means  or  ways  of  living,  acting,  or  think- 
ing beyond  a  certain  fixed,  faereditaiy  stan- 
dard; and  one  generation  cannot  afford  to 
aoqvSre  or  to  giaitfify  any  higher  tastes  or  wants 
than  those  of  the  generation  preceding  it.  In 
the  countries  or  districts  in  which  this  social 
statehaabeen  established  for  ages,  as  in  Switz- 
eriand  and  the  Tyrol,  Norway,  Flanders,  the 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  man  of 
the  fiNBteeath.  His  way  of  living,  his  way  of 
thinking,  his  diet,  dweUing,  dress,  his  tastesi 
wants,  and  enjoyments,  his  ideas,  his  civilis- 
ation are  stereotyped.  Co-operative  indus- 
try, adenoe,  inveotioii,  judgment,  applied  to 
the  ornamental  or  useful  arts,  oommeroe, 
mannfaciares,  the  tastes  for,  and  enjoyment 
of,  the  objects  of  civilised  life,  axe  dormant  to 
a  great  degree  in  a  social  state  which  affords 
no  maricets,  no  consumption,  no  demand  for 
the  prodoctioos  of  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
enterprise  of  other  people.  All  are  pro- 
doeers  of  almost  all  they  consume,  and  no 
class  is  wealthy  enough  to  set  to  work  aclass 
of  pnxinoen  of  objects  required  for  their  gra- 
tiffrarion.  The  living  enough  for  the  most 
simple  wants  and  tastes  of  a  working  agri- 
coltanl  life,  the  contentedness  of  a  whole 
populaliott  with  this  enoqgh,  and  the  legal 
jmpudiment,  fh>m  the  eqiul  division  of  pro- 
pezty  among  children,  to  any  class  in  the 
oommnnitj  attaining  permanently  more  than 
this  enough,  may  be  a  very  happy  social 
state^  and  altogether  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  ancient  philosophers; 
but  it  is  a  philosophy  of  barbarism,  not  of 
dvSlisation;  a  sodid  state  of  routine  and 
stsgnafkm,  not  of  activity  and  progress.  A 
nation  is  composed  of  fiunilies;  but  when 
these  eomponent  parts  are  not  unitedby  com- 
mon interests,  and  are  merely  distinct  dots 
upon  the  fiwe  of  a  countiy,  joined  together 
by  DO  want  of  each  other,  no  common  re- 
qoiiements  supplied  by  co-operative  labour, 
bat  simply  by  joxta-posttion  on  the  land, 
and  a  common  inhabitation  under  a  common 
govenuneot,  the  population  can  scarcely  be 


called  a  natkm.  The  anterial  interests  bind- 
ing people  together  into  one  social  and  poli- 
tical body  are  too  few  in  this  social  state. 
There  can  be  little  interchange  of  industry 
for  indostxy,  for  all  are  employed  equally  in 
producing  what  they  consume.  There  can 
be  no  important  home  markets  for  agricultu- 
ral products,  and  none  for  the  many  products 
for  which  great  combination  of  capital,  skill, 
machinery,  and  co-operative  labour  of  body 
and  mind,  are  reqnix^  and  which  are  the 
enjoyments  and  the  tastes  of  civilised  life. 
Where  manuikctures  have  been  established, 
as  in  Switzeriand,  Belgium,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
it  is  upon  the  foreign  market,  not  upon  any 
consumption  at  home,  that  they  depend.  In 
the  social  state  of  Britain  it  is  the  reverse. 
Our  export  trade,  immense  as  it  is,  appears 
but  a  trifle  compared  to  our  home  consump- 
tion, in  our  own  families,  of  all  that  labour, 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  capital  produce  for  the 
gratification  of  the  tastes  and  wants  of  civil- 
ised life  among  our  own  population.  The 
interchange  of  industry  Ibr  industry  among 
the  individual  producers  in  our  social  state, 
is  a  perpetual  animating  principle,  like  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  ftame. 
But  this  interchange,  this  livmg  by  each 
other,  and  dependence  upon  each  other,  is 
necessarily  inconsiderable  in  the  other  social 
state.  Each  family  is  a  self-supiKnrting, 
isolated  unit,  living  a  kind  of  Bobinson  Cru- 
soe life  on  its  own  patch  of  land,  producing  in 
a  rough  way  all  its  wants,  and  gotog  without 
what  it  cannot  produce.  The  tastes  for  the 
habits,  comforts,  g^tlfications,  and  refine- 
ments of  a  higher  state  of  dvilisatkm  ara 
wanting,  because  the  means  to  form  those 
tastes  are  wanting,  and  the  classes  in  the 
social  body  who  can  afibrd  to  indulge  in 
them,  and  to  pay  for  them,  are  wanting."-. 
Laing,  pp.  93-6. 

The  main  elements  of  all  progress, 
time,  labour,  and  capital,  are  in  this 
condition  of  society  all  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  the  one  custo- 
mary standard  of  being,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  pass.  Hereditary  wealth 
is  rare,  and  the  exceptional  individual 
who  possesses  it  cannot  venture  to  live 
much  better  than  his  neighbours,  both 
because  he  would  be  in  a  position  of 
invidious  singularity,  and  because  the 
equal  succession  of  his  children  must, 
as  he  knows,  at  his  death,  reduce  their 
incomes  to  the  ordinary  standard. 
*•  The  want,  then,"  as  Mr.  Laing  ob- 
serves, '*  in  this  social  state  of  a  class 
with  more  than  the  bare  means  of  liv- 
ing, and  with  the  leisure  to  apply  to 
higher  material  and  intellectual  ob- 
jects than  the  supplying  of  their  own 
household  wants  by  their  own  house- 
hold work,  is  not  fiivourable  to  the 
progress  of  society.    The  material  ob« 
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iecta  and  interests,  and  these  of  the 
lowest  kind,  must  predominate  over 
the  intellcctaal  and  moral.  There  are 
intellectual  and  moral  influences  and 
objects,  which  dignify  man,  as  motives 
of  his  action  ;  but  these  must  remain 
almost  dormant  in  society  if  there  be 
no  class  free  from  the  cares  of  daily 
subsistence,  and  with  the  education 
and  leisure  which  an  opulent  class  only 
can  command,  to  cultivate  and  act  on 
them."  The  mere  acquirements  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  of  needful 
elements,  may  be  universally  difliised, 
and  yet  education  be  umnflucntial. 
It  may,  as  Mr.  Laing  remarks,  '*  lose 
in  depth  what  it  gains  in  breadth." 
There  may,  as  he  adds,  "  bo  few  in  a 
situation  to  enter  into  those  higher  stu- 
dies and  sciences,  which  not  only  ele- 
vate  the  individual  to  a  high  pitch  of 
mind,  but  give  societj^  itself  tne  lan- 
guage, ideas,  and  spirit  of  a  higher  in- 
tellectual  condition." 

The  law  of  equal  succession  amongst 
the  children  of  peasant  proprietors 
does  not,  as  might  be  expected,  di- 
rectly  operate  in  subdividmg  the  es- 
tate mto  portions  which  are  too  small. 
If  the  portions  would  be  too  minute  to 
afford  the  means  of  erecting  a  house 
and  offices,  and  of  living,  the  cottiers 
sell  their  shares,  and  one  of  them,  ge- 
nerally  the  eldest,  takes  the  whole — 
house,  land,  and  stock — paying  either 
a  sum  of  money  or  an  annuity  to  the 
others.  There  is  the  moral  check  on 
an  ultra-division  of  land,  arising  from 
the  standard  of  living  amongst  peasant 
proprietors,  and  there  is  an  economical 
check  caused  by  the  expense  required 
for  the  construction  of  dwellings.  But 
although  the  land  itself  ma^  not  be 
over-much  divided ;  its  value  is,  and  its 
burthens  prove  oppressive,  and  inju- 
rious  to  progress.  The  value  of  each 
share  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  land. 
Hence  it  is  that  almost  every  estate  of 
every  peasant  proprietor  in  France,  al- 
though free  from  debt  in  the  genera, 
tion  only  preceding  the  present,  when 
they  were  acquired  at  the  sales  of  the 
national  domains  and  confiscated  es- 
tates, is  at  this  moment  sunk  deep  in 
debt.  •*  In  less  than  half  a  century," 
says  Mr.  Laing,  "  the  second  genera- 
tion from  tlio  original  proprietors  of 
small  estates,  who  hud  them  free  of 
debt,  are  now  overwhelmed  with  mort- 
gages." To  show  the  extent  of  this 
mdebtedness,  Mr.  Laing  cites  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Times  newspaper  of  Janu- 


ary' 18th,  1850.  From  oar  experience 
of  the  ignorance  and  dogmatic  pre- 
sumption of  the  Times  newspaper  in 
regard  to  almost  every  Irish  topic,  we 
should  not  venture  to  cite  it  as  an  au- 
thority  on  this  or  any  other  subject, 
did  it  not  refer  to  French  statists  of 
better  reputation : — 

"  The  amount  of  regi>tcred  mortgages  is 
stated,  oo  the  authority  of  M.  Audiffret,  and 
M.  Baudot,  to  have  been  1 1  ^  milliards  of 
livres,  or  450  millions  of  pounds  sterliog  at 
the  1st  of  July,  1832,  and  in  1840,  the 
amount  was  12^  milliards,  or  500  millioos  of 
pounds  sterling;  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
progress  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
debts  on  the  land  of  the  peasant  propiieton 
in  France  would  not  be  less,  in  1849,  than 
560  millions  of  pounds  sterling." 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  sum 
of  thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
payable  yearljr  by  peasant  proprietors 
of  France,  as  interest  on  debt  charged 
on  their  land : — 

"  The  great  art  of  this  universal  indebted- 
ness is,  that  the  actual  cultivator,  althoo^ 
he  may  have  the  same  extent  of  land  as  his 
predecessor,  has  not  the  same  means  to  live, 
and  expend  something  on  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  a  civilised  condition.  He 
can  make  but  a  poor  subsistence  out  of  the 
estate  for  himself  and  bis  famfly,  after  pay- 
ing the  annuities  or  interest  of  the  principal 
sum  with  which  he  bought  out  the  other  co- 
heirs. It  is  estimated,  by  the  authorities 
quoted  above,  that  after  paying  the  interest 
of  his  debt,  and  the  government  taxes  and 
rates,  the  peasant  proprietor  in  France  haa 
not,  on  an  average,above  three-eighths  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  his  estate  left  for  his  own 
subsistence.  On  his  death  the  burden  on  the 
estate  is  increased  by  an  additional  set  of  co- 
heirs. This  is  a  retrograde,  not  an  advanc- 
ing condition  of  the  agricultural  population, 
which  is  the  great  mass  of  the  social  body. 
Each  generation  is- worse  off  than  the  preced- 
ing one,  although  the  land  is  neither  less, 
nor  more  divided,  nor  more  cultivated.  The 
ostensible  owner  is  more  and  more  burdened 
with  debt  in  each  generation,  can  afford  to 
buy  less,  and  not  more,  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  lifie ;  and  consequently  tlia 
home  maricet  for  the  products  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  taste  and  habit  of  enjoying 
them,  are  diminishing  along  with  the  means 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  to  indulge 
in  them." — Laing  $  Notes^  pp.  99,  100. 

One  of  the  many  evils  arising  fro^ 
this  state  of  things  in  France  is,  that 
the  class  of  workmen  in  the  ordinary 
crafts,  who  ought  to  find  a  gooilhving 
in  supplying  the  agriculturists  with  the 
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objects  of  the  useful  art«,  are,  from 
the  inahility  of  the  latter  to  nunha«e, 
thrown  upon  a  greater  proaaction  in 
the  ornamental  arts 'than  the  markets 
can  absorb.  Hence  there  is  in  every 
town  a  congr^ated  mass  of  turbulent 
operatiTes  for  whom  there  is  no  em- 
ployment. 

There  is,  in  the  condition  of  society 
prodnced  by  the  small  estate  system, 
another  pohticaldefect-.the  want  of  an 
intermediate  element  between  the  go. 
Teming  and  the  governed.  Be  the  form 
of  the  government  what  it  may,  this 
third  element  between  the  power  of  the 
State  and  the  physical  force  of  the 
people,  is  needful  for  its  security.  •'  It 
prevents,"  as  Mr.  Laingsays,  "direct 
cdlision,  like  the  buffers  and  ballast- 
wagons  in  a  railway  train,  between 
the  State  and  the  people ;  and  without 
it  there  is  no  security  against  tyranny 
on  the  one  hand,  or  anarchy  on  the  . 
other."  The  aristocracy,  and  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  fonhed  this 
third  element  in  the  middle  aces,  but 
both  are,  as  Mr.  Laing  thin£s,  now 
effete  on  the  Continent: — 

**  With  ns  the  class  of  capttnlists,  of  men 
of  high  intellectual  and  moral  character,  dis- 
played in  aitoations  of  importance,  and  the 
strong  prestiffe  in  favour  of  birth,  fortune, 
manners,  and  of  what  we  call  nobility  and 
gentry — a  dass  very  different  from  the  feudal 
aristocracy  of  the  Continent,  and  depending 
for  social  inflaence  entirely  on  popular  es- 
teem, not  on  royal  favour,  constitute  this 
tirird  element  in  our  social  structure.  But 
noequivaknt  class,  with  social  influence  to 
BTand  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  de- 
mocratic elements  in  the  social  body,  has 
formed  itself  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
property  of  land,  which  is  almost  the  only 
kind  of  property,  is  universally  distributed 
in  small,  and  almost  equal  portions.  A  class 
with  the  social  influence  of  great  opulence, 
high  education,  and  extensive  action  in  ob- 
jects important  and  useful  to  the  community, 
is  neoesaarily  of  very  slow  growth  in  a  social 
state,  in  which  almost  eveiy  family  produces 
what  it  oonsnroes,  and  few  have  means  to 
indulge  in  these  acquired  tastes  for  luxuries, 
or  comforts,  which  employ  commerce  or  roa- 
nufactores.  Where  all  are  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  in  property,  no  pre-eminent  social  in- 
fluence is  accorded  to  property ;  and  the  only 
influence  remaining  in  the  social  body  is  that 
of  military  or  civil  authority,  lield  under  or 
from  tlie  Crown,  or  the  executive  power. 
The  people  have  no  independent  represen- 
tatives, no  leaders  or  defenders  of  import- 
ance and  weight,  either  with  their  own  body 
or  witli  their  mien ;  no  influential  organs  of 
H^lic  npmion  ;  oothiog^  in  short,  to  oppose 


to  mlsgoveramcnt  and  oppression  but  phy- 
sical force.  This  is  a  social  state  much  nearer 
to  a  military  despotism  than  to  a  free  con- 
stitution. If  we  sit  down  and  try  to  sketch 
that  social  condition  which,  practically,  must 
be,  of  all  others,  the  least  favourable  to  the 
establishment  and  permanence  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  liberty  of  a  ]>eople,  we 
come,  unaffectedly  and  unwillingly,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  the  social  condition 
which  approaches  nearest  to  a  perfect  equa- 
lity. Liberty  and  equality!  these  are  two 
elements  which  cannot  co-exist  in  society. 
Liberty  and  property !  the  old  cry  of  the 
English  mob,  was  practically,  and  theore- 
tically, a  more  true  and  philosophical  com- 
bination of  ideas  ;  for  liberty  would  have  no 
protection,  guidance,  or  defence,  without  a 
class  having,  by  their  superior  stake  of  pro- 
perty, the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
United  States  of  America  began  with  such  a 

dass,  at  their  disruption  from  England a 

dass  of  gentry  of  old  standmg  in  the  coun- 
try, and  possessing  all  the  influence  and 
prestige  that  superior  education,  fortune,  and 
station  in  life,  could  give.  Washington,  and 
almost  all  the  leaders  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence,  were  of  this  class ; 
were  in  every  respect  the  equivalent  class  to 
the  English  gentry  or  nobility.  But  such  a 
class  of  independent  proprietors,  with  a  con- 
siderable stake,  and  a  proportionable  influ- 
ence in  the  country,  has  not  formed  itself 
on  the  European  Continent  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  estates  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  of  the  Crown  and  Church  domains.  A 
very  near  approach  to  equality  of  condition 
has  been  made — nearer,  by  far,  than  in  the 
American  republic,  because  their  commerce, 
capital,  and  industrious  enterprise  are  wi- 
dening, every  day,  the  difference  of  the  con- 
dition between  the  different  classes;  but  this 
equality  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
extends  to  education  as  well  as  property, 
seems  to  be  no  nearer  approach  to  lilxjrty. 
A  republic  cannot  be  formed  out  of  a  mob, 
equal,  each  man  to  his  neighbour,  in  rip^ht 
pretensions,  claims  to  support,  and  to  public 
confidence — equal  in  fortune,  education,  in- 
fluence, and  clamour.  This  can  only  be  an 
anarchy,  in  which  nothing  is  influential,  sta- 
ble, and  secure.  A  limited  monarchy,  with 
no  limiting  element  of  power  and  influence 
standing  in  the  sodal  body  between  the 
monarch  and  the  people,  keeping  each  in  its 
place,  can  only  be  a  constitution  on  paper, 
and  not  a  working  reality.  A  military 
aristocracy  is  the  only  government  applica- 
ble, or,  perhaps,  possible,  in  this  social  stats 
of  agrarian  equality." — pp.  101-103. 

We  have  pven  Mr.  Laing's  strong 
view  upon  this  subject  at  some  length, 
because  of  its  importance,  and  oft  as 
it  seems  to  us,  its  obvious  truth.  In 
addition  to  this  near  and  ever-impend- 
ing danger  of  collision  between  the 
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State  and  the  people,  the  small  estate 
system  bears  within  itself  another  ele- 
ment of  ruin ;  that  is,  the  necessity  of 
military  senrice  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  and  a  consequent 
craving  for  war.  This  fatal  malady  is 
not,  perhaps,  exhibited  in  every  coun- 
try  where  small  estate  occupancy  pre- 
vails. Norway  and  some  mmor  states 
may,  from  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
seem  to  be  exceptions ;  but  that  it  is  a 
disease  inherent  in  the  system,  and  one 
which  bodes  disaster  to  society,  is,  we 
think,  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
recent  history  and  present  condition  of 
Cxermany  and  France.  Mr.  Laing  is, 
on  this  topic,  directly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Cobden  and  his  allies  of  the  Peace 
Congress.  They  conceive  that  war  can 
never  be  the  choice  of  those  who  have 
property,  because  property,  and  more 
especiaUy  landed  property,  which  can- 
not be  removed,  suffers  in  times  of  war 
from  the  double  danger  of  devastation 
and  taxes.  This,  we  might  observe, 
is,  as  applied  to  the  peasant  proprietor 
system,  but  a  plausible  sophism.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people,  under  such 
a  system,  having  in  fact  no  property, 
and  no  sufficient  means  ot  mainte- 
nance, except  through  military  service. 
If  the  amiable  members  of  the  Peace 
Congress  would,  as  Mr.  Laing  wishes 
them  to  do,  direct  their  attention  to 
the  practical  working  of  the  smaU- 
estate  system  in  France,  which  they 
so  rashly  praise,  they  would  find  that 
*'  in  almost  every  peasant-proprietor's 
family  there  are  one  or  two  g;rown-up 
-  oung  men,  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the 
bouring  proprietor,  who  have  no  em- 
ployment at  home  until  the  small  estate 
becomes  vacant  by  the  death  of  their 
parents.  Their  additional  labour  is 
not  required  for  its  cultivation  while 
the  parent  is  able  to  work,  and  it  can- 
not  afford  them  bread,  after  they  are 
grown  up,  for  labour  not  reqmred." 
There  are  in  France  10,282,946  landed 
proprietors,  and  allowing  one- third  of 
these  to  be  heads  of  famines,  with  sous 
in  the  condition  we  have  described — 
grown  up,  while  the  parent  is  able  to 
work — how  vast  muBt  be  the  numbers 
of  young  men  whose  habits  and  whose 
wants  make  them  eager  for  war ! 
There  is  no  manufacturing  industry  to 
absorb  them.  In  their  condition  of 
society,  the  great  body  of  landed  pro- 

Erictors  supply  their  small  wants  with 
ome-made  goods  ^have  little  to  bny, 
or  little  to  buy  with.     Tbeur  grown-up 
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sons  have  neither  the  opportunities  nor 
the  tastes  which  might  lead  them  to 
i^ply  to  steady  industry,  and  yet  they 
are  not  without  the  proapect  of  sooie 
means  of  future  subsistence.  To  per- 
sons so  circumstanced,  military  service 
is  an  obvious  resource ;  and  while  it 
supplies  their  present  wants,  it  affords 
them,  also,  the  excitement  which  idlers, 
more  than  others,  are  likely  to  crave. 
**War,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  «is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  atate  of 
those  countries  in  whidi  landed  pro- 
perty is  generally,  and  almost  equally 
distributed."  But  it  may  occur  to 
many  that  Switzerland  is  a  long-tried 
and  well-established  instance  of  the 
contrary',  a  model-country  of  peasant- 
proprietorship,  industry,  peace,  and 
plenty.  Switzerland  has  lonf  been  in 
an  exceptional  condition.  lur  yoath 
are  scattered  over  every  land  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  almost  every  region  of 
America,  in  employmeataof  alldeacrip- 
tions — servants,  inn-keepers,  traders. 
<'  Except  the  Jews,"  says  Mr.  Lamg, 
*'  no  people  are  so  generally  dispersed 
over  the  civilised  world  as  the  Swiss." 
Switzerland,  as  he  adds,  also  manufac- 
tures, to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the 
foreign  markets.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
she  supplies  whole  regiments  to  Naples, 
Rome,  and  other  states,  maintaining, 
at  the  same  time,  at  home,  a  very  con- 
siderable standing  army  in  proportion 
to  her  population.  "Military  service," 
adds  our  good  observer,  "  is  so  suitable 
and  congenial  to  the  social  state  of  her 
population  of  small  landholders,  that 
the  ranks  of  these  re^ments,  although 
serving  abroad,  are  dways  replenished 
with  ease ;  and  there  remains,  always, 
a  surplus  of  unquiet  spirits  at  home, 
ready,  from  want  of  other  employment, 
to  engage  in  tumult  and  war  when  the 
cantons  quarrel  amongst  themselves  or 
with  the  federal  government."  Switzcr. 
land,  then,  although  her  social  organis- 
ation has  been  long  adjusted  to  this 
system,  is  no  example  of  its  peaccfU 
tendencies.  Her  position  is,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  many  respects  ex- 
ceptional; and  it  is  in  France  and 
Germany  that  this  unquiet  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  other  dangers  incident  to 
small-estate  occupancy,  are  most  pd- 
pably  exhibited.  Mr.  Laing  closes  his 
view  of  this  phase  of  his  subject  with 
the  following  able  paragraph : — 

''This  prudiffioiu  devsbpment  of  an  eW- 
mcntof  warfitte  in  the  nsw  social  stais 
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Enrope,  may  well  make  the  observer  of  the 
Sfarit  of  oar  times  pause  before  he  admits  it« 
adrantages,  or  assents  to  Mr.  Cobden's  con- 
cinaiim — that  onlTeraa!  and  perpetual  peace 
is  a  necessaiy  result  <rf  an  universal  diffusion 
rf  landed  property.     A  more  warlike  con- 
stroctJon  of  society  eould  scarcely  be  devised 
than  one  which  keeps  all  the  agricultural 
youth  of  the  country  mobile^  and  indepen- 
dent of  steady  employment  for  their  future 
fiibrntence,  and  renders  mflitary  service  the 
most  desirable  occnpation  they  can  adopt, 
and  the  most  consistent  with  their  ultimate 
posUioo  in  life.     This  sodal  element,  the 
yoath  of  a  country  living  in  present  idle- 
neas  yet  in  certainty  of  future  subsistence, 
has,  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  even  in 
every  family,  impeded  industry  and  applica- 
tion to  the  useful  and  peaceful  arts,  and  en- 
gendered a  spirit  for  temporary  exertion, 
and  a  wild  craving  for  excitement,  which 
warfans   only    can    gratify.     It  filled    the 
Boman  k^ns ;  and,  on  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire,   ft  covered  the  seas   with 
squadrona  of  Saxon  and  Danish  freebooters. 
Thfice  it  eonquered  l^gland,  by  the  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans.     WieWed  by  Bona- 
parte, it  cooquered  Enrope ;  and,  after  the 
almost  total  annihilation  of  his  army  of  half- 
a- million  of  soldiers  on  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,   it  replaced  that  army  in  a  few 
months,  and  enabled  him  to  struggle  once 
more  for  the  mastery  of  the  world  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.     If  Mr.  Cobden  be  right 
in  considering    the   universal  diffusion   of 
landed  property  a  pacific  element  in  society, 
an  history  most  be  wrong.     It  is  this  sodal 
element  that  is  agitating  and  oonvnlsing 
G€rB(iany,   fVanee,    and   Italy,   and   filling 
all  the  continental  cities  with  unemployed 
jooDg  men— idle,  half-edncated  enthusiasts, 
hicapable  of  steady  application  to  any  han- 
dicraft, becaose  tb^  have  a  living  to  look  to  at 
least,  independent  of  present  industry.     This 
class   of  the   unemployed,   and,   in    truth, 
the  mtemployable,  furnishes  those  bands  of 
Socialists,   Communists,   Red    Republicans, 
Ciubfaists,  Students,  vagabonds  who  are  wan- 
dering as  military  adventurers  over  Europe, 
from  the  Tyber  to  the  Eyder,  and,  like  the 
eomdoUieri  of  the  middle  ages^  are  ready  to 
engage  in  any  tumult  or  warfare." — XatW 
p^  107-8. 

We  have  now  endeayoared  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Laing,  in  his  calm  and  equal 
examinatioo  of  this  absorbing  topic. 
We  cannot  accord  to  Mr.  Kay  the 
same  prtdae  for  imf>artiality.  The  sab. 
jeol  of  the  srealUestate  system  occupies 
the  whole  of  his  first  well -filled  volume, 
and  he  enters  into  its  advantaores  at 
greater  length  and  in  more  detail  than 
Mr.  Laing ;  but  of  its  disadvantages 
be  says  not  one  single  word ;  on  that 
part  ai  the  qnes^n  he  ia  siluit  as  the 
gnnre.     He  oerer  hin<i  an  imperfec- 


tion ;  and  of  the  many  writers  who 
have  discussed  the  system,  every  au- 
thority which  he  cites  is  in  its  favour. 
One-sidedness  is  the  great,  almost  the 
only  failing  of  Mr.  Kay ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this,  his  researches  would  be 
of  a  higher  value  and  wider  interest. 

The  next  of  the  distinctive  features 
in  modern  Europe  which  we  have  to 
notice  is,  that  of  functionary  ism.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  virtual  abolition  of 
aristocratic   influence,  consequent  on 
the  general  distribution  of  land.     On 
the  settlement  of  Europe,  in  1616,  the 
Continental  sovereigns   lelt   that  the 
power  of  the  nobility  was  no  more ; 
that  some  barrier  was  required  between 
their  thrones  and  the  people ;  and  they 
sought  in  a  new  functionary  system 
a  substitute  for  aristocracy.     A  civil 
army  of  functionaries  was  organised; 
every  department,    every    branch  of 
every  business,  public  or  private,  was, 
in  some  form,  applied  to  the  employ- 
ment of  functionaries ;  was  centralised, 
licensed,  inspected,   reported  on,    in- 
terfered with,  by  a  salaried  class,  all 
under  a  semi-military  discipline.    "  In 
Bavaria,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "the  su- 
perior civil  functionary  can  place  his 
mferior  functionary  under  house  ar- 
rest;  and  in  Wurtembeig  the  func- 
tionary cannot  marry  without  leave 
from  his  superior."    Voltaire  remarks 
that  "the  art  of  government  is  to  make 
two-thirds  of  a  nation  pay  all  it  pos- 
sibly can  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  third."     This,    as   our  author 
shows,    is    exemplified    in   Germany. 
"  The  functionaries  are  not  there  for 
the  benefit  of  people,  but  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  functionaries." 
All  this  machinery  was  formed  to  raise 
and    establish  a 'third  class,    which, 
while  attached  by  its  interests  to  the 
throne,   should  be  closely  connected 
with  the  people  by  its  duties  and  inter- 
ference with  their  aflairs.  "  The  Beam- 
tenstcmd,  or  functionary  class,  was  to 
be  the  equivalent  to  the  class  of  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  capitalists,  and  men  of 
larger  landed  property  than  the  peasant 
proprietors,  and  was  to  make  up  in 
numbers  for  the  want  of  indivulual 
weight  and  influence."    In  France,  at 
the  period  of  the  expulsion  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  functionaries  numbered 
807,030;    thus  makini;  a  civil  army 
double  that  of  the  military.     In  Ger- 
niany,  from  some  peculiarities  in  their 
institutlcms,  the  functionaries  are  still 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
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population.  In  every  state  there  must 
be  functionaries;  the  conduct  of  the 
public  departments,  and  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  demand  them  ;  but  on 
the  Continent  their  numbers  are  ex- 
cessive,  and  they  are  regarded  as  a  se- 
parate and  influential  order,  an<l  not, 
as  with  us,  merged  in  their  natnrfd 
classes.  In  Germany,  and  especially 
in  Prussia,  after  the  division  of  Europe 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1816, 
the  extension  of  this  class  became  a 
pressing  necessity.  By  the  arbitrary 
arrangements  then  made,  provinces 
which  had  belonged  to  Saxony,  Swe> 
den,  or  to  France,  were  handed  over 
to  Prussia,  Bavaria,  or  Baden.  The 
masses  which  formed  the  population  of 
Prussia,  for  instance,  could  only  be 
held  together  as  a  nation  by  function, 
ary  government.  These  masses  were, 
however,  as  Mr.  I-.aing  observes,  not 
naturalised,  but  only  functionalised : — 

**  The  Prussian  subjects  are  not  a  nation, 
but  a  lot  of  fourteen  millions  of  people,  torn 
from  other  nationalities  in  1816,  and  held 
.  together  in  the  shape  of  a  nation  only  by 
functionary  government,  civil  and  military 
duties,  and  discipline.  They  are  the  most 
superintended,  the  most  interfered  with,  the 
most  destitute  of  civil  freedom  and  political 
rights ;  in  a  word,  the  most  enslaved  people 
in  Western  Europe,  and  the  most  educated. 
It  would  be  an  imputation  on  the  German 
character,  and  a  proof  that  the  i)eople  of 
Germany  are  incapable  of  any  nationality  or 
freedom  at  all,  if  it  were  true  that  the  great 
mass  of  Prussian  subjects  who  were  bom 
or  bred  under,  or  accustomed  to  consider  as 
their  right,  the  Code  Napoleon,  trial  by  jary, 
open  courts  of  justice,  and  freedom  of  reU- 
gioD,  had  become,  in  a  single  generation,  na- 
tionalised and  amalgamate  with  the  popu- 
lation of  old  Prussia,  and  enthusiastic  in 
loyalty  to  an  autocratic  sovereign,  who  had 
broken  his  promises  of  a  constitution,  and  to 
a  government  in  which  law,  civil  and  cri- 
minal, is  derived  from  and  administered,  as 
we  see  in  the  trial  of  Waldeck,  in  November, 
1849,  in  the  spuit  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
far  behind  the  law  and  administration  they 
had  enjoyed  before  their  annexation  to  the 
Prussian  crown." — Lmng^  pp.  188-9. 

In  Prassia  the  functionary  system 
was  extended,  with  the  double  object 
of  maintaining  a  bond  and  semblance 
of  national  union,  and  of  acting  as  a 
sabstitute  for  the  aristocracy,  whose 
influence  had  dwindled  to  a  span.  In 
France  it  was  not  needed  for  the  former 
purpose  ;  but  ever  since  that  ^atcst 
act  of  the  Kevolution,  the  division  of 
land  into  small  estates,  every  ruler,from 


Napoleon  down  to  the  present  PresidtMit, 
ha.i  instinctively  resorted  to  the  func- 
tionary system  as  the  only  remaining 
barrier  between  the  government  and 
the  people.  Thnt  it  is  not  like  aristo- 
cracy, the  true  intermediate  element, 
has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the 
events  of  1848.  False  and  feeble,  it 
has  failed  as  a  support  to  every  ruler 
in  his  day  of  trial.  "  It  betraj-ed  Bona, 
parte  ;  it  deserted  Louis  Philippe.  The 
functionaries  had  no  influence  with  the 
people :  they  are  justly  considered  as 
dependent  pensioners."  Thefunction- 
ary  system  is  itself  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  popular  dissatisfaction,  and 
is  not  likely  to  last  loner  even  as  a  tem. 
porary  support  to  the  Continental  go- 
vemments : — 

'*  The  Continental  man  now  visits  other 
countries  at  a  small  expense  of  money  or 
time,  and  finds  people  there  managing  for 
themselves  those  offices  and  interests  which 
occupy  a  crowd  of  paid  fmiGtbnaries  at 
home,  and  sees  them  free  individually  to 
move  about,  to  settle  where  they  please,  to 
engage  in  what  they  please,  in  trade,  maou- 
fiictureM,  or  other  industrial  pursuits,  without 
restriction,  superintendence,  leave,  or  licence 
from  any  official  of  government  This  civil 
liberty  ^'ill  be  one  of  the  great  moral  effects 
produced  in  the  social  state  of  Europe  by 
steam  power,  and  will  be  its  greatest  triumph. 
The  lesson  received  abroad  by  German  and 
French  travellers  will  not  be  lost  at  home, 
and  the  reductran  of  functioQaryiam  to  its  pro- 
per limits  of  the  coUectioa  of  taxes,  the  ad- 
roinistratbn  of  law,  and  the  other  legitimate 
objecta  of  government,  instead  of  the  present 
sj'stum  of  meddling  with  all  social  or  private 
action  which  can  be  centralised,  superintend- 
ed, and  turned  into  employment  for  function- 
aries, will  be  the  first  and  most  important 
result  of  the  movement  of  1848  on  the  social 
state  of  Germany.  The  vexatious  InCerfisr- 
enoe  and  intrusion  of  fanctionaryism  into  the 
domestic  afiairs  and  ammgements  of  indivi- 
duals, by  the  landwehr  sj'Stem,  the  educational 
system,  the  passport  system,  the  class  taxes, 
the  lioenoes  to  trad^  or  excccise  any  handi- 
craft, have  reduced  civil  liberty,  or  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  act  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, in  his  own  affaura,  to  as  low  a  pitch  as 
in  the  middle  ages.'* — Laing^  p.  191. 

This  glance  at  the  functionary  system 
may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  we  have 
not  so  much  reason  to  envy  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Continental  neighbours  as 
some  ardent  travellers  would  have  us 
to  suppose.  For  a  more  full  develop- 
ment of  its  noxious  workings,  we  refer 
to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Laing.  Before, 
however,  leftyihg  Uie  subject,  we  must 
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remark,  thnt  it  is  Indeed  true  that  in 
America  the  functionary  system  is  very 
much  extended,  and  tLat  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
It  is  bv  no  means  sk)  extensive  in  Ame* 
rica  as  on  the  Continent,  but  the  main 
difiercncc  is  that  it  is  not  so  interfering. 
In  America,  too,  it  is  not  a  permanent 
and  a  separate  class — not  a  bureau- 
cracy: a  large  portion  of  the  function- 
ary force  changes  with  the  President, 
and  nnks  a^ain  into  the  people.  An- 
other  most  miportant  difference  is  that, 
in  America,  government  is  less  central- 
ised than  in  any  of  the  great  countries 
of  Eorope.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases 
the  appointments  are  made  by  local 
bodies,  and  by  election.         m 

The  next  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tare*  in  Continental  polity  is  the 
Landwebr  system.  Of  this  remark, 
able  institution  Mr.  Kay  takes  only 
the  picturesque  view  ;  while  Mr. 
Laing  exhibits  its  oppressive  working 
and  its  utter  inconsistency  with  our 
notions  of  liberty.  The  Landwehr  in- 
stitution is  a  revival  and  modification 
of  that  ieadal  organisation  which,  in 
the  olden  time,  formed  the  main  mili- 
tary force  of  Europe.  All  crown  vas- 
sals, with  their  immediate  vassals,  and 
their  sub-vassals,  together  with  their 
peasants  and  serf^i,  were  all  liable  to  be 
called  out  for  military  service  by  their 
sovereign  ;  and  the  general  levy  was, 
in  the  Uerman  states,  named  the  Land" 
wekr  or  Landstwrm.  The  use  of  fire- 
arms, demanding  more  of  skill,  led  to 
the  preference  of  hired  soldiers — to 
the  substitute  of  a  tax  for  personal 
ser^'ioe,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
standing  armies.  The  esteem  in  which 
these  were  for  a  long  time  held,  suf- 
fered, from  many  causes,  a  great  de- 
cline in  Germany.  In  Prussia — bo- 
ing  a  great  military  school — a  martinet 
^stem,  and  a  minute  attention  to  tri- 
fles, brought  the  regular  service  into 
disrepute  with  the  people,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  these  merely  machine-made  sol- 
diers before  the  revolutionary  armies 
of  France  caused  many  of  the  German 
states  to  distrust  their  standing  armies, 
and  to  wish  again  for  the  Landwehr 
arrangement.  V^y  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
in  1807,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  a  se- 
cond-rate  power,  and  her  army  fell 
fiom  a  nominal  strength  of  239,000 
men  to  that  of  30,000.  She  was  desti^ 
tate  of  the  resources  to  augment  her 
rnrce'^.  and,  h«l  she  been  free  from  any 
diflicnltv  of  this  sort,  the  fear  of  oflend- 
roh.  XXXVII.— NO.  ccxvii. 


ing  France  would  have  cletcn*ed  her 
from  attempting  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  uninfluenced  by  a 
liking  for  her  ancient  system,  she  be- 
gan without  observation  to  re-organise 
her  Landwehr  institutions,  and  there- 
by to  have  every  male  above  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  and  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  at  her  service.  In 
March  of  1813 — the  happiest  moment 
she  could  have  chosen  for  the  trial — 
the  modem  Landwehr  force  was  first 
called  out.  The  French  army  was  on 
its  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the  Prus- 
sians were  eager  for  revenge.  Tlie 
Landwehr  movement  and  our  English 
gold  enabled  Prussia  to  take  the  field 
with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  in 
every  operation,  from  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  to  the  occupation  of  Paris,  this 
proved  to  be  an  efhcient  force.  This 
brilliant  success  very  naturally  estab- 
lished it  in  the  favour  of  the  Prussian 
government,  and,  indeed,  for  a  length 
of  time,  in  that  of  the  people.  But 
very  little  can  be  inferred  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  a  Landwehr  and 
standing  army,  from  the  successes  of 
1813  and  1814.  National  enthusiasm 
was  the  moving  power  of  the  Prussians, 
and,  as  Mr.  Laing  observes,  *'wars  of 
enthusiasm  are  among  the  rarest  in 
history — not  half  a  dozen  in  Europe 
since  the  first  crusade."  Let  us,  how* 
ever,  learn  from  Mr.  Laing  what  is  the 
precise  Landwehr  system  as  at  present 
existing  in  Prussia,  and  as  adopted, 
with  some  small  difference  in  details, 
by  the  other  German  states  :.— . 

*>  The  Prossian  army  consists  of  regiments 
of  the  line  or  standing  troops.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  formation  school  of  the  military 
force,  or  army  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country.  Every  male,  without  exccp- 
tion,  m  the  whole  population,  is  bound  to 
serve  three  years,  between  bis  twentieth  anc 
twenty-fifth  years,  as  a  private  in  the  rankc 
of  a  regiment  of  the  line.  The  only  except- 
tions  are  cases  of  bodily  inGnnity,  and  the 
clergy,  schoolmasters,  only  sons  of  widows, 
and  a  few  others  ;  and  the  liability  to  serve 
is  rather  suspended  than  altogether  abandon- 
ed by  government  in  these  exceptions.  Pro- 
perty, ranlc,  occupation,  business,  give  no 
claim  to  exemption,  and  no  substitutes  or 
remplaceniM  are  accepted  of,  as  in  the  French 
conscription  system.  Every  man  must  serve 
as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment  of  the 
line,  whatever  be  his  social  position.  The 
only  allowance  made  is  that  yomig  men  of 
property,  or  of  the  higher  classes  and  profes- 
sions, who  provide  their  own  clothing,  arms, 
and  equipment  at  their  own  expense,  may  be 
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pennitted  to  serve  in  certain  rifle  or  chaaaeor 
corps  for  one  year  only,  instead  of  three,  or 
a  petition  with  sufficient  reasons  given  for 
the  indulgence  required.     After  the  three 
years*  service  in  the  line  the  young  man  is 
tamed  over  to  his  district  lindwehr  regi- 
ment of  the  ernter  aufgehoth^  or,  as  we  would 
call  it,  first  for  service.     This  division  of  the 
Landwehr  force   is  considered  the    proper 
army,  the  troops  of  the  line  being  iu  forma^ 
tion^nfaooL     It  it  liable,  like  the  standing 
army,  to  serve  in  or  oat  of  the  country,  but 
io  time  of  peaae,  to  save  expense,  it  is  only 
embodied  for  maucBUvre  and  exercise  for  a 
few  weeks  yearly.     lU  sUflf  only  U  in  con- 
sunt  pay.  '  The  division  of  the  second  auf- 
gehoth^  or  second  for  service,  consiaU  of  all 
who  have  served  their  three  years  in  the  line, 
and  their  two  years  in  the  Landwehr  of  the 
ilrat  aufgehoth,  and  are  under  forty  years  of 
age.     These  are  considered  trained  soldiers, 
and  men  settled  in  occopations,   and  an*, 
therefore,  in  time  of  peace,  only  assembled  in 
small  divisions,  and  in  their  own  localities, 
for  a  few  days*  exercise.    The  I^ndsturm 
oonaists  of  all  not  in  the  service,  or  discharged 
from  it  by  the  completion  of  their  terms  of 
service  in  the  other  divisions  ;  and  it  is  mus- 
tered and  organised  as  well  as  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Landwehr  force.    The  principle 
of  the  system  is  that  every  Prussian  subject, 
without  exception,  shall  pass  through  a  mili- 
tary service  of  tiiree  yesrti,  in  the  ranks  of  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  shall  then  be  avail- 
able, during  his  whole  life,  as  a  trained  sol- 
dier, in  one  or  other  of  the  divisious  of  the 
landwehr  force,  according  to  his  age  or  fit- 
ness for  any  military  duty.    A  whok  nation, 
with  scarcely  tlie  exception  of  a  single  able- 
bodied  man,  and  without  exemption  of  class 
or  station,  passing  through  a  military  train- 
ing of  three  years  In  the  ranks  of  regiments 
of  the  line,  and  then  formed  into  regiments, 
from  which,  when  engaged  in  civil  occupa- 
^ons,  the  men  are  only,  as  it  were,  on  fVir- 
1  ongh,  or  like  soldiers  in  cantonmenU,  and 
are  called  together,  mustered,  and  exercised 
fbr  several  weeks  in  field  manoeuvres,  gives 
an  imposing  impression  of  this  military  force. 
The  perfectton,  also,  of  the  vast  arrangement 
of  this  vast  and  complicated  system,  and  the 
general  fairness,  impartiality,  and  economy 
with  which  it  is  worked,  must  raise  the  admi- 
ration of  every  traveller  who  inquires  about 
the  Landwehr.     But  is  it  a  good  military 
system  ?     Is  It   a  good  social  system  ?"— 
Laing,  pp.  239-41. 

The  latter  question  must  be  first 
determined,  for  if  it  impeaches  in- 
dustry, and  thus  diminishes  national 
irealthy  it  cannot  prove  an  eflective 
mili  tary  system ;  money  being,  as  is 
well  kaowa,  the  sine  vs  of  war.    Now, 


in  the  first  place,   it  detracts  three 
years  of  time  and  labour  from  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and  by  about  so 
much  must  the  country  bealoser.  Each 
individual,  too,  loses  (Urect I y  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  productive  period  of  his  life 
— indirectly  he  loses  very  much  more. 
Few  can  turn  at  once  from  the  habits 
of  the  camp  to  the  steady  industry  of 
civil  life.     The  trade  learned  before 
the  commencement  of  a  three  years* 
military  service  is  forgotten  at  its  cloBe» 
and  the  soldier  can  hardlv  hope  to  be  a 
good  workman  in  any  branch.     But 
m  addition  to  the  three  years'  service 
at  the  prime  of  life,  which  is  the  most 
important  to  the  habits  of  men,  the 
soldier  artisan  is  for  ever  afler  to  have 
his  time  and  habits  interfered  with  by 
a  six  or  eight  weeks'  service  in  his 
Landwehr  regiment.     All  this  must  be 
injurious  to  individuals,    and,  conse* 
quently,  a  loss  to  the  state ;  we  there- 
fore arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Landwehr  system  cannot  work  well^ 
either  as  a  military  or  a  social  arrange- 
ment, and  are  quite  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  "  the  Landwehr  system  is," 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  "  an  incubus 
on  the  prosperity,  liberty,  and  morality 
of  the  German  people."     Mr.  Kay  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  the  I^andwehr 
soldier,     that    "  the    iastoa   for    r&. 
spectable    clothing    and    cleanliness, 
which  they  thus  gain,  remain  during 
their  afler-lives."*   Perhaps  they  may. 
and  this  is  no  doubt  a  ^ood  result;  but 
it  is  a  small  compensation  to  the  men 
Uiemselves,   for  lost  opportunities  of 
advancing  their    condition,   and  but 
little  consolation  to  the  public  for  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  which  it  is 
sure  to  create  : — 

"  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  **  fortunate  for 
the  liberty  and  civilisation  of  Europe  that 
the  attempt  to  turn  the  whole  population  of 
a  country  into  an  army  has  proved  abortive. 
Military  organisation  extended  beyond  a 
class  in  the  community,  carried  over  the 
whole  population,  and  making  social  and 
civil  duties  of  secondary  importance  to  mi- 
litary service  for  the  support  of  government, 
has  ended,  as  it  deserved  to  end,  in  making 
them  dangerous  subjects,  without  making 
them  good  soldiers.  The  people  trained  to 
be  an  army  are  a  people  with  wrong  to  re- 
dress, and  in  a  position  of  disciplined  armed 
antagonism  to  their  autocratic  governments. 
The  JLandwehr  system  was  in  reality  a 
backward  step  both  in  policy  and  in  dvil- 


*  Kay's  "  Sootsl  CoDdMoa  and  fidncatiMi  of  the  People,"  Tol.  i  p.  225. 
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ization,  jcplacuig  societj  in  the  nineteenth 
cetitmy  on  the  ground  on  which  it  had  stood 
in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  for  the  common 
man  a  return  to  the  Liebeigen  state.  He 
was  not  more  adscriplvg  ghhcs  in  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centurj',  under  his  feu- 
dal baron  or  superior,  than  he  is  in  the 
nineteenth,  by  the  Landwehr  system,  under 
his  cirQ  and  military  superiors.  His  time 
and  labour  are  taken  from  him,  bis  trade  or 
means  of  liTing  broken  up  by  military  ser- 
vice, not,  as  in  the  feudal  ages,  for  a  service 
al  forty  days,  but  for  three  years  together, 
and  for  forty  days  or  more  every  year  after- 
wards, and  t^ith  the  vexatious  consideration, 
XhAt  his  time  and  labour  are  taken  from  him 
to  be  expended  in  useless  parades,  re- 
views, and  sham-battles,  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  And  for  this  end  he  cannot  po  on 
his  own  affairs  from  place  to  place,  he  cannot 
be  absent,  however  urgent  his  business,  from 
bis  musters  and  drills  in  his  Landwehr  re- 
Ipment,  without  leave  and  passport,  and  his 
retam  made  sore  to  his  military'  and  civil 
aaperintendenta,  or  he  is  liable  to  puuish- 
meot  as  a  deserter.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  feudal  serfage  was 
in  most  vigour,  the  serf  could  at  lea.Ht  bargain 
with  his  lord,  as  he  can  now  in  Russia,  for 
his  exemption  from  personal  service  for  a 
time,  or  for  perpetuity.  In  France  he  can 
provide  a  substitute  for  his  military  service 
If  be  ia  drawn  as  a  conscript.  But  in  Ger- 
many  the  state  functionary  is  his  feudal  lord, 
yet  without  the  power  to  exempt  the  serf 
from  his  military  servitude.  The  common 
man  cannot  remove  in  search  of  work,  or  on 
his  private  aflfains  from  the  locality  in  which 
be  is  enrolled,  without  examinations,  certi- 
ficates, passports,  and  transfer  of  bis  militaiy 
service  still  due  to  the  regiment  of  bis  new 
locality.  He  is  subject  to  the  will  and 
caprice  of  the  civil  and  militarj'  officials  ; 
who  have  the  charge  of  such  business  in 
the  Landwehr  system,  and  who  have  no 
interest  bat  to  save  themselves  trouble,  and 
may  grant  or  refuse  him  the  liberty  of 
removing  even  to  the  next  village.  Ue  is 
literally  adacripttu  gleb<e^  written  down  in 
the  mu.<»ter-roll  as  belonging  to  the  soil,  and 
wijoys  less  freedom  of  action,  less  civil  right, 
and  less  self-government,  than  the  man  of 
the  feudal  ages." — Laingj  pp.  251,  2. 

It  is  at  once  arousing  and  instruc- 
tive to  obserre  how  differently  this 
]andwebr  system  is  regarded  by  the 
writers  before  us.  It  may  enjoy  the 
cntbnsiastic  admiration  of  Mr.  Kay,  but 
must  bear  the  hearty  anathema  of  Mr. 
Laing.  "  After  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  this  subject,"  says  the  for- 
mer,*  "  the  results  of  the  military  sys- 


tems of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
appeared  to  me  to  be  admirable."  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Laingf  conceives 
that  "  the  demoralisation  of  the  youth 
of  a  nation,  by  three  years' service  in  the 
ranks  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  system. 
Think  of  a  father  and  mother^  in  some 
country  village,  who  have  brought  up 
a  son  in  moral  and  religious  habits,  in 
innocence  of  evil  and  in  ideas  suitable 
to  their  station,  and  to  the  humble 
trade  he  is  to  live  by,  being  compelled  i 
to  send  him  for  three  years,  at  his  out- 
set in  life,  to  ioin  a  regiment  of  the 
line  in  a  large  dissipated  city  like  Ber- 
lin or  Cologne,  and  to  associate  with 
such  companions.  The  moral  tyranny 
of  the  system  exceeds  whatever  was 
exercised  before  by  any  European 
government,  and  may  well  excuse  the 
discontent  of  the  Prussian  subjects." 
Indeed  the  revelations  made  to  us  by 
Mr.  Laing  on  the  functionary  and 
Landwehr  questions,  derive  an  addi^ 
tional  and  a  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  from  the  light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  late  revolutions  in 
Germany  and  France.  They  exhibit 
the  actual  causes  of  these  convulsive 
movements.  Socialism,  Communism, 
Red  Republicanism,  find  no  favour  in  a 
healthy  condition  of  society.  These  are 
but  symptoms  of  disease.  The  real 
malady  is  that  pervading  spirit  of  dis- 
content, which,  caused  by  State  inter- 
ference with  national  well-being  and 
individual  liberty,  remains  stiU  un- 
chained, and  threatens,  as  we  fear,  new 
disasters. 

Wc  have  yet  to  notice  another 
marked  characteristic  in  the  modern 
continental  polity  :  that  is,  the  com^ 
pulsory  svstem  of  national  education. 
This  subject  occupies  the  second  of 
Mr.  Kay's  closely  printed  and  rather 
tliick  octavos,  while  Mr.  Laing  disr 
poses  of  it  in  the  fraction  of  a  chapter. 
The  former,  one-sided,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed him,  would  represent  it  as  all- 
perfect  and  thoroughljj  successful ;  the 
latter  sees  at  a  glance  its  failing  points, 
and,  in  harmony  with  his  pugilistic 
tendencies,  strikes  at  them  some  telling 
blows.  The  people  of  the  Continent 
have  had  for  many  years  a  most  ex<> 
tended  system  of  national  education, 
which,  by  a  compulsory  process,  brings 
the  whole  of  the  population  through 


•  Kay,  vol.  i  p.  80. 
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government.  .«cliools»  miil  scminArio* 
adt&|)teil  to  every  age  and  station.  Tlio 
iDast«i*:»  arc  trained  in  norinul  schcol^i 
exanuned,  licensed)  aiid  appointed  by 
the  govcrumeut  and  its  educatiunal 
funetionaries ;  and  no  i>eri()n  unquali- 
fied, or  vjthoiit  a  licence,  is  iK'niiittod 
to  o|;en  a  seliool.  Every  c^iild,  murc- 
ovcr,  if,  at  the  proper  ajie,  compelled 
to  attend  at  school.  This  is  makinpr 
education  a  national  and  an  enme^t 
work,  and,  i>o  far,  commands  our  ad. 
*  miration.  Such  oflbrts  would  appear 
to  promise  a  golden  a^o,  of  virtue  and 
of  social  happiness ;  and,  by  the  joint 
acclaim  of  all  obscn^ers,  it  has  done 
much  that  is  fuscinatin^.  It  ha?,  as 
Mr.  Laing  admits,  di**p(Mled  gross  ig- 
norance, and  diil'used  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge  and  of  cultivated  tastes  to  a 
degree  unknown,  not  merely  to  our 
labouring,  <  *  bu t  perhaps  even  to  a  la  rge 

Sroportion  of  our  wealthier  classes." 
ut  the  education  of  a  nation  is  a  most 
grave  and  serious  undertaking,  and  its 
main  object  ought  tobe  not  the  advance- 
ment of  taste,  but  the  formation  of 
character.  It  may  be  very  interesting 
to  behold,  as  Mr.  Kay  assures  us  he 
bas  done,  an  aged  woman,  working  on 
the  road,  who  reads  her  **  Walter  Scott'* 
m  German ;  or  to  see  a  pensive  cab- 
man pining  o'er  a  sonnet.  But  if  tho 
characters  of  both  are  not  improved,  if 
the  woman  is  not  happier,  and  the  roan 
a  more  useful  member  of  society,  edu- 
cation has  failed  in  its  most  important 
object,  and  it  may  be  at  least  doubtful 
whether  it  has  not  injured  rather  than 
served  them.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
purpose  or  our  province  to  discuss  this 
matter,  but  rather  to  see  what  IVIr. 
Lain^  says  upon  it*  This  dchool-rooui 
trainmg  does  not,  as  he  conceives,  add 
to  tho  cnci^y  of  the  scholars,  or  to 
those  powers  wliich  make  tho  upright 
and  useiul  Uian : — 

"  The  mind  is  not  formed  in  fchools,  but  in 
tn^  social  action  with  affairs,  interests,  and 
temptations,  which  call  forth  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  pradence,  moral  restraint,  and 
right  principle.  The  continental  man  may 
knovr  more  of  geography,  bistor}',  and  all  the 
brandies  of  education  included  in  what  is 
caUed  useflil  knowledge,  than  our  ignorant 
jnan  In  the  same  stadon;  but  his  mental 
powers,  his  judgment,  his  good  sense,  his 
acutencss  in  hi.s  own  business,  bis  industrial 
habits,  his  domestic  habits,  bis  sense  of  what 
ia  dpe  to.hinuclf  and  others,  his  Mose  of 
right  and  wrong,  his  reH^i«)U3  sonsp,  are  n<»t 
90  well  educated." — Lainp^  pp.  530-1. 


AVitli  all  our  p'cat  defidencles  wo 
have,  a*  Mr.  Laing  thinks,  a  hiphior 
school  than  any  Prussian  gymnasium, 
"the  school  of  life  in  a  free  society,  in 
which  evciy  man  may  manage  his  own 
interests  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment." 

We  exceedingly  regret  Uiat  Mr. 
Laing  has  not  given  more  attention  to 
this  topic,  and  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  advantage  of  his  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  it.  The  education  for 
life  is,  as  he  remarks,  no  doubt,  better 
in  these  countries  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  fact  that  mere  school- 
room education  won't  do,  may,  under 
the  foi-eign  systems  of  perfect  drill,  be 
more  prominently  brought  out.  The 
same  tact  is,  however,  lamentably  esta. 
blished,  by  a  wide  experience,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  ana  the  common  re- 
sults in  these  kingdoms,  and  on  tho 
Continent,  point  to  caosea  beyond  those 
noticed  by  Mr.  Laing.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, as  in  Kngland,  the  little  things 
are  attended  to  and  the  great  neglected. 
Habits  of  industry,  truthfulness,  and 
the  fear  of  God  are  the  great  things,  in 
comparison  with  which  mere  know- 
ledge, how  ever  desirable  in  itself,  is  of 
very  spiall  importance. 

"  The  distinguishing  features  of  cri- 
minals in  general,"  says  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Kingsmill,in  hisoflicial  Report  as  Chap, 
lain  of  the  Pentonville  Penitentiary, 
"  are  not,  I  am  confident,  their  defi- 
ciencies in  intellect,  or  attainment  in 
mere  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sub- 
jects, arithmetic,  geography,  or  history, 
nor  even  in  the  Bible  itself,  as  a  book, 
but  their  terrible  want  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  being  destitute  of 
the  fear  of  God,  and  of  true  religion." 
This  extract  indictites,  as  we  arc  per- 
suaded,  the  true  direction  in  wnich 
the  main  causes  of  the  failure  of  educa- 
tion sj'stems  are  now  to  be  found. 

Another  objection  made  by  Mr. 
Laing  to  the  Continental  system  of 
edncation  is,  that  it  throws  the  forma, 
tion  of  the  public  mind  and  opinion 
into  the  hands  of  a  junta  of  professors, 
bred  in  the  same  philosophy  and  in  the 
same  views  of  social  polity  : — 

"All  men,  from  the  peasant-boy  to  the 
prince,  are  trained  in  the  same  visionary 
schemes  and  theories.  All  wbo  have  minds 
to  be  moved  by  intellectual  influences  are 
moved,  not  by  their  own  minds,  but  by  theo- 
ries and  viewE  in  which  they  have  boen  in- 
doctrinated l>y  their  fuartion«iry  tcachei^ 
Th€s<»,  from  th^  teachers  of  the  al|»Iiflbet  in 
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the  primary  dch<x4i^  up  to  the  prufessor  in 
the  imtvenitj,  have  all  teen  trained  in  one 
8et  of  opjiuons— ^«re  disciples  of  the  same 
doctrine  In  philosophy  and  Mcial  economy. 
The  sdverugn  may  diange  his  ministers  or 
hb  functionaries,  bnt  he  only  changes  the 
men,  n<>t  the  measures  of  his  government,  for 
bH  are  imbued  with  the  same  principles  and 
spirit.     In  one  social  state  in  wliich  educa- 
tion is  a  free  trade,  and  mind  and  opinion 
are  free,  the  crroneou:i  doctrines  or  views  of  one 
school  of  political  or  philosophical  opinions 
are  neutralised  by  those  of  another.     Our 
fWe  press,  and  education  in  the  real  affairs 
of  fife,  sitl  and  fling  away  all  visionary  theo~ 
IKS  in  practical  government,  and  form  the 
pullic  mind  t«>  judge  truly  and,  in  general, 
correctly,  on  all  public  interests.     The  Con- 
tloental  government  expected,  by  seizing  the 
raoB  of  education,  and  appointing  all  teach- 
ers, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  all 
national  schoob  and  universities,  to  regulute 
toe  public  mind  and  opinion  in  a  way  condu- 
cive to  their  own  power  and  stability.     But 
the  teadiers  are  the  disciples  of  those  who 
tao^t  them,  and  they  are  a  body  of  acadc- 
Biicil  phi]o.^op'iers,   imbued  with   political 
doctrines  and  theories,  which,  by  the  ma- 
cUaenr  of  licensed  teachers,  examined  and 
qnaHlied  by  them,  are  universally  difl'nscd, 
are  inoculated  into  the  youth  in  every  stnge 
of  education,   and  form   the  public  mind. 
Th»e  doctrines  and  proiwsitions,  ho*.vcvcr  true 
as  abstract  opinions,  are  not  X'i''ictTcally  ui>- 
plicable  to  the  existing  goveruuienu  in  Ger- 
many, by  any  refunn  short  of  revolution  ;  and 
national  education  in  government  i>cliools, 
ioiAmi  exclusively   privileged  teachers*,  liaa 
proved  not  merely  n  failure,  but  a  powerful 
lever,   overturning   the  govenunent  which 
eatablisbed  it  as  a  support.     In  France,  wc 
6«e  it  declared,  that  all  the  teachers  of  the 
printary  schools,  In  every  extensive  district, 
are  Socialists.     Those  who  taught,  qualiHcd, 
•ml  licensed  them  must  be  Socialists,  too ; 
aiHl,  tracing  back  to  the  fuuutain-head  the 
theories    of    Communititm    and    Socialism, 
and  the  fanaticism  fur  impracticable  oliject^ 
which  have  seized  on  the  public  mind  in 
Gemumy  and  France,  it  is  cvidt-nt  that  a 
fev  drcaimog  philaso])hers,  in  the  chairs  of 
the   uuivcnitiea,   may  infnse,  through  this 
edncntiooal  mnchinery,  a  poison  into  the  pub- 
Kc  mind,  which  these  educating  governments 
have  DO  mcana  to  connteracL" — Laing^  pp. 
631-3. 

Wc  have  now  accomplished  the  task 
which  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  nt 
the  commeuccment  of  this  paper;  that 
U,  an  examination  of  the  four  best- 
mariced  features  in  the  modern  Conti- 
neotjil  polity :  and  in  doing  so  we  havo 


been  more  desirous  of  exhibiting  the 
views  of  othei-s  than  of  making  known 
our  own.  That  the  functionary  and 
Landwehr  systems  afford  proofs  of  re- 
trogression rather  than  indications  of 
progress,  no  one  who  has  not,  like  Mr. 
J<Ay,  written  a  book  upon  a  particuUir 
view  of  the  subject,  could  venture  to 
deny.  In  regard  to  the  smalUestate 
occupancy,  and  the  Continental  system 
of  national  education,  there  is,  and 
there  will  bo,  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion.  Our  convictions  coincide  with 
those  r».!Curded  by  Mr.  Laing.  The 
great  difference  between  the  land  sys- 
tems of  KugLind  and  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent lies  m  the  fact,  that  the  former 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture, which  is  unknown  to  the  other h. 
That  is,  that  on  the  death  of  a  pro- 
prietor his  estate  would  in  England  go 
to  the  eldest  son,  while  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  woidd  be  divided  amon^  hig 
wife  and  children.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  w  more  etisy  to  purchase 
a  small  estate  on  the  Continent  than 
in  England,  but  in  ascribing  this  cir- 
cumstance altogether  to  the  betJcf 
working  of  the  Continental  system, 
Mr.  Kay  forgets  that  at  least  OJie  im- 
pcrtiint  cause  of  the  greater  difficulty 
of  uc(|uiring  land  in  England  ra'ises 
from  our  commercial  prosperity,  from 
the  fact  of  the  closer  competition  for  it 
by  the  many  who  are  every  year 
making  fortunes  in  trade  and  investing 
them  m  land.  There  are,  however, 
impediments  to  the  transfer  of  land 
winch  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
removed,  and  the?e  act  most  inju- 
riously against  the  middle  and  the 
working  classes.  Numbers  in  theso 
classes  are  desirous  of  investing  their 
savings  in  land  or  in  securities  on  landp 
This  was  shown  a  few  years  ago  by  tho 
snccess  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor's 
land  scheme.  The  wish  to  acquire 
land  for  fiurmin^  purposes  has  indeed 
greatly  diminished  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  but  the  desire  to  pur- 
chase land  for  building,  or  of  investing 
on  securities  in  houses  or  lands  is  still 
general  amongst  the  classes  wc  havt> 
named,  and  tends  strongly  to  the  pro^ 
motion  of  good  habits.  Mr.  Bowley> 
himself  a  working  man,  sa^g,  in  hia 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,'  "  That  the  pi-e- 


*  '*  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Omin.ktee  of  the  House  of  Commons  oti  Investment!  f^' 
lUeTr««i^and5»MreCUwse«.    1S50." 
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sent  state  of  the  law  tends  to  prevent 
the  working  classes  from  saving  their 
money,  because  they  have  no  proper 
way  of  investing  it.  .  .  My  expe- 
rience of  them/'  he  adds,  "is,  that 
they  have  very  a  great  desire  to  get 
possession  of  lands  and  houses."  The 
oifRculties  which  impede  the  transfer 
of  land  arise,  mainly,  from  the  cost  of 
investigation  of  title,  and  the  costs  of 
conveyance ;  or,  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly, from  the  complexities  of  title, 
the  retrospective  deduction  of  it,  the 
preparation  of  the  abstract,  its  veriii. 
cation,  and  the  stamp  duties.  These 
expenses  are,  in  most  cases,  reiterated 
on  the  occasion  of  every  new  transfer, 
and  of  every  fresh  incumbrance.  These 
difficulties  may,  perhaps,  be  lessened  or 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  some  of 
the  suggestions  which  are  now  before 
the  public  in  legal  pamphlets  and  par- 
liamentary  reports.  ^  Mr.  Hancock* 
advises  a  general  registry  of  all  land, 
periodical  sales  in  each  county,  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  oi  market 
overt  to  land,  and  the  transfer  of  in- 
cumbrances afiecting  land  to  the  fund 
arising  from  its  sale.  Mr.  Sewellf  re- 
cpnmiends  a  general  redstration,  with 
the  addition  of  a  iudicial  registrar,  that 
is,  a  judge  who  snail  definitively  decide 
on  all  questions  respecting  title.  Mr. 
Frendt  conceives  that  neither  registry, 
shortened  conveyances,  nor  diminished 
stamp  duties  would  do,  if  there  be  not, 
besides,  a  Board  or  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners constituted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  sworn  to  secrecy,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  examine  into  such  titles 
as  are  brought  under  tiieir  notice.  One 
of  the  ^ood  provisions  of  this  plan  is, 
that  it  IS  not  intended  to  be  compul- 
)9ory.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  an  eminent 
conveyancer,    suggests  a  general   re- 

rry,  and  that  tiie  registrar  should 
empowered  to  give  a  title  good 
against  all  the  world,  excepting  claim- 
ants whose  rights  appear  upon  the  re- 
gistry ;  and  Mr.  Christie,  another 
eminent  conveyancer,  would,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  similar  plan,  transfer  the 
rights  afiecting  land  to  the  money  pro- 


duced by  the  sale  of  it,  which,  as  he 
proposes,  is  to  be  paid  into  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  These  various  plans  have 
all  the  common  feature  of  a  general 
registration,  and  this  suggestion  will, 
we  hardly  doubt,  be  soon  aciopted;  but 
whether  it  may  be  advisable  to  super- 
add the  principle  of  market  overt,  the 
judicial  registrar,  or  the  secret  Board, 
are  grave  questions  which,  we  trusty 
will  meet  with  the  cool  consideration 
which  they  deserve.  We  much  distrust 
the  competency  of  any  official  exami- 
nation to  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  titles  to  land.     The 
working  of  the  Incumbered  Estates' 
Commission  in  this  country  is  appealed 
to  as  proof  of  the  success  of  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  policy  of  this 
new  tribunal  could  not,  we  believe,  be 
more  efficiently    carried  out  than  by 
the  able  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  it-, 
but  we  very  much  doubt  if  it  is  giving 
satisfaction  to  many  of  the  numerous 
classes  which  are  brought  within  its 
vortex,   except  the  purchasers ;  and 
great  and  unquestioned  should  be  the 
public  gain  to  iustify  the  gift  of  the 
power  of  disposal  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  to  three  men  without 
appeal,  or,  what  is  Uie  same  thing,  with- 
out appeal,  except  by  their  own  consent. 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  competency 
of  this  tribunal  to  arrive  at  a  perfect 
knowledge   of  titles,  we  may  observe 
that  it  has  been  but  a  year  in  opera- 
tion, and  that  this  question  is  exactly 
one  which  can  only  be  tested  by  a  long 
experience.     Besides,  its  titles,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are,  by  the  Act  under 
which  It  is  constituted,  made  inde* 
feasible.      Supposing,    however,  that 
some  one  of  the  plans  we  have  enume- 
rated might  be  advantageously  resorted 
to,  and  that  it  was  adopted,  and  proved 
successful,  the  transfer  of  land  would 
be  more  rapid,  and  the  making  of  in- 
cumbrances more  easy ;  but  woiud  even 
this  bring  us  to  the  Continental  standard 
of  small  estates  ?    We  believe  not,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture  would  effect  that 
disastrous  object.     The  question  then 


*  ^*  Legal  Impedimenta  to  the  Tranter  of  Land."  By  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LL.B.,  Arch- 
biahop  Whately's  Profeasot  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  first  printed 
in  that  valuable  miscellany^  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Irxtk  Agriculture^  and  since  pnbli&hed 
ia  a  separate  form. 

f  "  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Tarborough  on  the  Burthens  af!bcting  Real  Property."  By  Henry 
Sewell,  Esq.     Second  Edition.     1850. 

X  "Ontiinea  of  a  Plan  for  insuring  the  Stability  and  investigating  Htles  to  Landed  Pro* 
perty.*'    By  Henry  lyrwhit  Frend,  Borrister-at-Law.     1850. 
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remains,  is  such  a  step  desirable  ?  Mr. 
Kay,  and  those  who  lore  his  glowing 
pictares,  may  think  that  it  is  ;  we^  as 
ire  hare  already  intimated,  hold  with 
Mr.  Lung  to  the  opposite  convictions, 
and  are  moreoTer  ^rsaaded  that  agra- 
rian equality  is  impracticable  in  a 
manofactaring  empire  ;  that  we  could 
only  attain  to  it  by  abandoning  facto- 
ries, and  going  back  to  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  plan  of  CTery  family  manufac 
toring  for  itself,  and  this,  we  hope,  is 
now  impossible.  Mr.  Kay  paints  well 
the  fair  side  of  the  small- estate  crues. 
tion,  bat  he  never  mentions  anything 
of  oar  English  law,  except  its  faults. 
He  would  seem  not  to  iiave  known 
that  whosoever  buys  an  estate  in  these 
countries  may  dispose  of  it,  and  morsel 
it  out,  living;  or  dying,  as  he  pleases ; 
while  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Bhlnc  provinces,  so  extolled  for  better 
tenures  and  more  liberal  law,  a  pro- 
prietor  may  indeed  give  away  his  estate 
daring  his  own  life -time,  which  not 
many  in  any  oountry  choose  to  do^ 


but  he  is  prohibited  by  law  from  dis^ 
posing  of  it  bv  will.  Again,  Mr.  Kay 
appears  to  hare  forgotten  that  the 
powers  which  proprietors,  or  tenants 
for  life,  have,  under  our  system,  of 
charging  the  land  for  the  benefit  of 
younger  children,  is  in  effect  a  very 
considerable  approximation  to  the 
Continental  system. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  have  fairiy 
represented  Mr.  Laing's  book^  although 
our  disquisitions  fail  to  give  a  due  im. 
pression  of  the  variety  of  its  topics,  or 
of  the  liveliness  with  which  he  treats 
them.  Of  Mr.  Kay  we  have  been 
obliged  to  speak  in  what  may  i^pear 
to  be  a  disparaging  tone.  iUthough, 
however,  we  difier  ih>m  him  in  many 
of  his  views,  we  regard  his  work  as  of 
great  value,  and  should  be  happy  to 
avail  ourselves  of  another  opportunity 
of  doing  it  more  perfect  justice,  by 
exhibiting  the  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  has  collected  in  his  second 
volume,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
he  has  arranged  it. 


GHOST  STOBUBS  OF  CHAPBLIZOD. 

Take  my  word  for  it  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ancient  village,  especially  if 
it  has  seen  better  days,  unillustrated  b^  its  legends  of  terror.  You  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  a  decayed  cheese  without  mites,  or  an  old  house  without 
rata,  as  an  antique  and  dilapidated  town  without  an  authentic  population  of 
goblins.  Now,  although  this  class  of  inhabitants  are  in  nowise  amenable  to  the 
police  authorities,  yet  as  their  demeanour  directly  affects  the  comforts  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  graye  omission  that  the  pubUc 
have  hitherto  been  left  without  any  statistical  returns  of  their  numbers,  activity, 
<tc.,  &c.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  numerical  strength,  habits,  haunts,  &c.,  &c.,  of  supernatural  agents  resioent 
in  Ireland,  would  be.  a  great  deal  more  innocent  and  entertaining  than  half  the 
Commissions  for  which  the  country  pays,  and  at  least  as  instructive.  Thia 
I  say,  more  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  deliver  my  mind  of  a  grave  truths 
than  with  any  hope  of  seeing  the  suggestion  adopted.  But,  I  am  sure,  my 
readers  will  deplore  with  me  that  the  comprehensive  powers  of  belief,  and 
apparently  illimitable  leisure,  possessed  by  parliamentary  commissions  of  inquiry, 
should  never  have  been  applied  to  the  subject  I  have  named,  and  that  the 
eoUection  of  that  species  of  mformation  should  be  confided  to  the  gratuitous  and 
desultory  labours  of  individuals,  who,  like  myself,  have  other  occupations  to 
attend  to.     This,  however,  by  the  way. 

Among  the  villaee  outposts  of  Dubhn,  Chapelizod  once  held  a  considerable,  if 
not  a  foremost  rank.  Without  mentioning  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
great  Kilmainham  Freceptory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  it  will  be  enough  to 
remind  the  reader  of  its  ancient  and  celebrated  Castle,  not  one  vestige  of  which 
now  remains,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  for,  we  believe,  some  centuries,  tne  summer 
residence  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  up,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  period  at  which  that  corps  was  disbanded,  the  head^quarters  of  the 
Bojwl  Irish  Artillery,  save  it  also  a  consequence  of  an  humbler,  but  not  less  sub- 
ctaotial  kind.     With  these  advantages  in  its  favour,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
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town  exhibited  at  one  time  an  air  of  substantial  and  semi-aristocMtie  proflpe* 
rity  unknown  to  Ii-ish  villages  in  modern  times. 

A  broad  street,  with  a  well-paved  foot-path,  and  houses  as  lofty  as  wera  at 
that  time  to  be  found  in  the  fashionable  streets  of  Dublin  ;  a  goodly  stone- 
fronted  barrack  ;  an  ancient  church,  vaulted  beneath,  and  with  a  tower  clothed 
from  its  summit  to  its  base  with  the  richest  ivy  ;  an  humble  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  a  steep  bridge  spanning  the  Liifey,  and  a  great  old  mill  at  the  near  end 
of  it,  were  the  firiucipal  features  of  the  town.  These,  or  at  least  most  of  them, 
remain,  but  still  the  greater  part  in  a  very  changed  and  forlorn  condition. 
Some  of  them  indeed  superseded,  though  not  obliterated  by  modern  erections, 
snch  as  the  bridge,  the  chapel,  and  the  church  in  part ;  the  rest  forsaken  by  the 
order  who  originally  raised  them,  and  delivered  up  to  poverty,  and  in  some 
cases  to  absolute  decay. 

The  village  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  rich  and  wooded  Valley  of  the  Liffev,  and 
is  overlooked  by  the  high  grounds  of  the  beautiful  Phoenix  Park  on  the  one 
aide,  and  by  the  ridge  of  the  Palmerstown  hills  on  the  other.  Its  situation, 
therefore,  is  eminently  picturesque ;  and  factory-fronts  and  cliimneys  notwith- 
standing,  it  has,  I  tliink,  even  in  its  decay,  a  sort  of  melancholy  picturcsqueness 
of  its  own.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  mean  to  relate  two  or  three  stories  of  thiat  sort 
-which  may  be  read  with  very  good  effect  by  a  blazing  fire  on  a  shrewd  winter's 
night,  and  are  all  directly  connected  with  the  altered  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly little  town  I  have  named.    The  first  I  shall  relate  concerns 


THE  TILLAGE   BOLLT. 


About  thirty  years  ago  there  lived 
in  the  town  of  Chapelizod  an  ilLcon- 
ditioned  fellow  of  herculean  strength, 
well  known  throughout  the  neighbour, 
hood  by  the  title  of  Bully  Larkin.  In 
addition  to  his  remarkable  physical 
superiority,  this  fellow  had  acquired  a 
degree  of  skill  as  a  pugilist  which 
alone  would  have  made  him  formi- 
dable.  As  it  was,  he  was  the  autocrat 
of  the  villa^,  and  carried  not  the 
sceptre  in  vain.  Conscious  of  his  su- 
periority, and  perfectly  secure  of  im- 
punity, he  lorded  it  over  his  fellows 
in  a  spirit  of  cowardly  and  brutal  in- 
solence,  which  made  hun  hated  even 
more  profoundly  than  he  was  feared. 

Upon  more  than  one  occasion  he  had 
deliberately  forced  quarrels  upon  men 
whom  he  had  singled  out  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  savage  prowess ;  and 
in  every  encounter  his  over- matched 
antagonist  had  received  an  amount  of 
*'  punishment  '*  which  edified  and  ap- 
palled the  spectators,  and  in  some 
instances  lefl  ineffaceable  scars  and 
lastinor  injuries  after  it. 

Bully  Larkin's  pluck  had  never  been 
fairly  tried.  For,  owinjg  to  his  pro- 
digious superiority  in  weight,  strength, 
and  skill,  nis  victories  had  always  been 
certain  and  easy ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  with  which  he  uniformly 
smashed  an  antagonist,  his  pugnacity 
and  insolence  were  inflamed.  lie  thus 
became  an  odious  nuisance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  terror  of  every 


mother  who  had  a  son,  and  of  every  wife 
who  had  a  husband  who  possessed  a 
spirit  to  resent  insult,  or  the  smallest 
confidence  in  his  own  pugilistic  capa- 
bilities. 

New  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
young  fellow  named  Ned  Moran — 
better  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
*'  Long  Ned,"  from  his  slender,  lathy 
proportions — at  that  time  living  in  the 
town.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  mere  lad, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fully  twelve 
years  younger  than  the  stalwarth  bnlly. 
This,  however,  as  the  reader  will  see, 
secured  for  him  no  exemption  from 
the  dastardly  provocations  of  the  ilU 
conditioned  pugilbt.  Long  Ned,  in  an 
evil  hour,  had  thrown  eyes  of  auction 
upon  a  certain  buxom  damsel,  who, 
notwithstanding  Bully  Larkin's  amo- 
rous rivalry,  mclined  to  reciprocate 
them. 

I  need  not  say  how  easily  the  spark 
of  jealousy,  once  kindled,  is  blown  into 
a  fame,  and  how  naturally,  in  a  coarse 
and  nngovemed  nature,  it  explodes  in 
acts  of  violence  and  outrage. 

"  The  bully "  watched  his  opportu- 
nity, and  contrived  to  provoke  Ned 
Moran,  while  drinking  m  a  public- 
house  with  a  party  of  friends,  into  an 
altercation,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
failed  not  to  put  such  insults  upon  his 
rival  as  manhood  could  not  tolerate. 
Lone  Ned,  though  a  simple,  good-na- 
tured  sort  of  fellow,  was  by  noineans 
deficient  in  spirit,  and  retorted  in  a 
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tone  af-(kfiaBoe- which  ^iied  the  more 
tiuiid,  and  gave  liis  opponent  the  op- 
poiiunity  h«  seerctly  coveted. 

Bully  Liu-kin  challenged  the  Iicroic 
yoothy  whose  pretty  face  he  liad  pri- 
vately consigned  to  the  mangling  and 
bkHxly  discipline  he  was  hiiuseli'  so  ca- 
pable of  aduiiuiitering.  The  quarrel, 
which  he  had  himself  contrived  to  get 
up,  to  a  ceiliun  degree  covered  the  ill 
biood  oud  malignant  premeditation 
which  inspired  his  proceedings,  and 
Long  Xed,  being  full  of  generous  ire 
and  whiskey  punch,  accepted  the  gauge 
of  battle  on  the  instant.  The  whole 
party,  accompanied  by  a  mob  of  idle 
men  aod  hoya,  and  in  s^Iiort  by  all  who 
could  snatdi  a  moment  from  the  calls 
of  buaness,  proceeded  in  slow  proces- 
■ioo  througn  the  old  gate  into  the 
Phoenix  Park,  and  mounting  the  hill 
overlooking  the  town,  selected  near  its 
summit  a  level  spot  on  which  to  decide 
the  quarrel. 

The  combatants  stripped,  and  a 
child  might  have  seen  in  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  slight,  lank  form  and 
limbs  of  the  lad^  and  the  muBCular  and 
massive  build  of  his  veteran  antagonist, 
how  desperate  was  the  chance  of  poor 
Ned  Moran. 

"  Seconds"  and  "bottle-holders"- 
selected  of  course  for  their  love  of  the 
game — were  appointed,  and  •«  the  fight" 
commenced. 

I  will  not  shock  my  readers  with  a 
description  of  the  cool-blooded  butchery 
that  followed,  flhe  result  of  the  com. 
bat  was  what  anybody  might  have  pre- 
dicted. At  the  eleventh  round,  poor 
Nod  refused  to  "  give  in  j"  the  bniw- 
ny  puailist,  unliurt,  in  good  wind, 
and  p&  with  concentrated  and  as  ^et 
unslaked  revenge,  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  his  opponent  seated  upon  his 
second's  knee,  unable  to  hold  up  his 
head»  his  lefl  arm  disabled  ;  his  face  a 
bloody,  awollen,  and  shapeless  mass  ; 
his  breast  scarred  and  bloody,  and  his 
whole  body  panting  and  quivering  with 
rage  and  exhaustion. 
1  **  Give  in  Ned,  my  boy,"  cried  more 
than  one  of  the  by-standers. 

"  Never,  never,"  shrieked  he,  with 
a  voice  hoarse  anrl  chojking. 

Time  being  "  uj),"  his  second  placed 
him  on  his  feet  again.  Blinded  with  his 
own  blood,  panting  and  staggering,  he 
i>reseute<l  but  a  helpless  mark  for  the 
blows  of  his  slalwarth  opponent.  It 
was  plain  that  a  touch  would  ha%*e  been 
ffi^cicnt  to  throw  him  to  the  earth. 


But  Larkin  had  no  notion  of  letting 
him  off  ^o  easily.  He  clorH?d  with  him 
without  striking  a  blow  (the  effect  of 
which,  prematurely  dealt,  would  have 
been  to  bring  him  at  once  to  the 
ground,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
bat), and  gi;lting  his  battered  and  al- 
most senseless  head  und«'r  his  arm, 
fast  in  that  peculiar  **  fix"  known  to 
the  fancy  plea.-anlly  by  the  name  of 
*'  chancer}',"  hi;  held  him  firmly,  while 
with  monotonous  and  brutal  strokes  he 
beat  his  fist,  as  it  seemed,  almost  into 
his  face.  A  cry  of  "  shame"  broke 
from  the  crowd,  for  it  was  plain  that 
the  beaten  man  was  now  insensible, 
and  supported  only  by  the  herculean 
arm  of  the  bully.  The  round  and  the 
fight  ended  by  his  hurling  him  upon 
the  ground,  falling  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  with  his  knee  upon  his  chest. 

The  bully  rose,  wiping  the  pcivpira- 
tion  from  his  white  face  with  his  blood- 
stained hands,  but  Ned  lay  stretched 
and  motionless  upon  the  gniss.  It  was 
imposhible  to  get  him  upon  his  legs  for 
another  round.  So  he  was  cairiod 
down,  just  as  he  was,  to  the  ix)nd  which 
then  lay  close  to  the  old  Pai*k  gate,  and 
his  head  and  body  were  washetl  beside 
it.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  all  he  wai 
not  dead.  He  was  carried  home,  and 
after  some  months  to  a  certiiin  extent 
recovered.  But  he  never  held  up  his 
hea<l  again,  and  before  the  year  was 
over  he  had  died  of  consumption.  No- 
body coul.i  doubt  how  the  dise.ise  had 
been  induced,  but  there  was  no  ai'tual 
proof  to  connect  the  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  rulHan  Larkin  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  tiic  law.  A  strange  retribu- 
tion, however,  awaited  him. 

After  the  death  of  Long  Ned,  he  be- 
came less  quarrelsome  than  before,  but 
more  sullen  and  res'jrvcd.  Some  said 
"he  took  it  to  heart,"  and  others,  that 
his  conscience  was  not  at  ea.se  about  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  his  health 
did  not  suffer  by  reason  of  liis  presumed 
agitations,  nor  was  his  worldly  pros- 
perity manx^d  by  the  bhisting  curses 
with  which  poor  Moran's  enraged  mo- 
ther pursued  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  rather  risen  in  the  world,  and 
obtained  regular  and  well-remunerated 
employment  from  the  Chief  Secretary's 
gardener,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Park, 
He  still  lived  in  Chapelizod,  whither, 
on  the  close  of  his  day's  work,  he  used 
to  return  acrois  the  i'lftecn  Acres. 

It  was  about  three  yeaw  after  the 
catastrophe  we  have  mentioned,  and 
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late  in  the  autumn,  when,  one  nighty 
contrary  to  his  habit,  he  did  not  ap. 
pear  at  the  house  where  he  lodged, 
neitherhad  he  been  seen  any  where,  dur- 
ing the  evening,  in  the  village.  His 
hours  of  return  had  been  so  very  regu- 
lar, that  his  absence  excited  consider- 
ble  surprise,  though,  of  course,  no  actual 
alarm ;  and,  at  the  usual  hour,  the  house 
was  closed  for  the  night,  and  the  ab- 
sent lodger  consigned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  and  the  care  of  his  pre- 
siding star.  Early  in  the  mommg, 
however,  he  was  found  lying  in  a  state 
of  utter  helplessness  upon  the  slope 
immediately  overlooking  the  Chapeli- 
zod  gate.  He  had  been  smitten  with 
a  paralytic  stroke :  his  right  side  was 
dead ;  and  it  was  many  weeks  before 
he  had  recovered  his  speech  sufficiently 
to  make  himself  at  all  understood. 

He  then  made  the  following  rela- 
tion:— He  had  been  detained,  it  ap- 
E eared,  later  than  usual,  and  darkness 
ad  closed  before  he  commenced  his 
homeward  walk  across  the  Park.  It 
was  a  moonlit  night,  but  masses  of 
ragged  clouds  were  slowly  drifting 
across  the  heavens.  He  had  not  encoun- 
tered a  human  figure,  and  no  sounds 
but  the  softened  rush  of  the  wind 
sweeping  through  bushes  and  hollows 
met  his  ear.  These  wild  and  monoto- 
nous sounds,  and  the  utter  sol  itude  which 
surrounded  him,  did  not,  however,  ex- 
cite any  of  those  uneasy  sensations  which 
are  ascribed  to  superstition,  although 
he  said  he  did  feel  depressed,  or,  in  his 
own  phraseology,  "lonesome."  Just 
as  he  crossed  the  brow  of  the  hill  which 
shelters  the  town  of  Chapel izod,  the 
moon  shone  out  for  some  moments  with 
unclouded  lustre,  and  his  eye,  which, 
happened  to  wander  by  the  shadowy  en- 
closures which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  human 
figure  climbing,  with  all  the  haste  of 
one  pursued,  over  the  church- yard  wall, 
and  running  up  the  steep  ascent  direct- 
ly towards  him.  Stories  of  **  resurrec- 
tionists" crossed  his  recollection,  as  he 
observed  this  suspicious-looking  figure. 
But  he  began,  momentarily,  to  be 
aware,  with  a  sort  of  fearful  instinct 
which  he  could  not  explain,  that  the 
running  figure  was  directing  his  ?teps, 
with  a  smister  purpose,  towards  himself. 
The  form  was  that  of  a  man  with  a 
loose  coat  about  him,  which,  as  he  ran, 
he  disengaged,  and  as  well  as  Larkin 
could  see,  for  the  moon  was  again  wad- 
ing in  clouds,  threw  ftx)m  him.     The 


figure  thus  advanced  until  within  some 
two  score  yards  of  him ;  it  arrested  its 
speed,  and  approached  with  a  loose^ 
swaggering  gait.  The  moon  again 
shone  out  bright  and  clear,  and,  gra- 
cious  God  I  what  was  the  spectacle 
before  him  ?  He  saw  as  distinctly  as 
if  he  had  been  presented  there  in  the 
flesh,  Ned  Moran,  himself^  stripped 
naked  from  the  waist  upward,  as  if  for 

Eugilistic  combat,  and  orawing  towards 
im  in  silence.  Larkin  would  have 
shouted,  prayed,  cursed,  fled  across  the 
Park,  but  he  was  absolutely* powerless; 
the  apparition  stopped  within  a  few 
steps,  and  leered  on  him  with  a  ghastly 
mimicr}^  of  the  defiant  stare  with  which 
pugilists  strive  to  cow  one  another  be- 
fore combat.  For  a  time,  which  he 
could  not  so  much  as  conjecture,  he 
was  held  in  the  fascination  of  that  un- 
earthly gaze,  and  at  last  the  thing, 
whatever  it  was,  on  a  sudden  swag- 
gered close  up  to  him  with  extendi 
palms.  With  an  impulse  of  horror, 
Larkin  put  out  his  hand  to  keep  the 
figure  off,  and  their  palms  touch^ — at 
least,  so  he  believed — ^for  a  thrill  of 
unspeakable  agony,  running  through 
his  arm,  pervaded  his  entire  frame> 
and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 

Though  Larkin  lived  for  many  jeais 
after,  his  punishment  was  terrible.  He 
was  incurably  maimed ;  and  being  un« 
able  to  work,  he  was  forced,  for  exist- 
ence, to  beg  alms  of  those  who  had  once 
feared  and  flattered  him.  He  suffered, 
too,  increasingly,  under  his  own  hor- 
rible  interpretation  of  the  preternatural 
encounter  which  was  the  oeginning  of 
all  his  miseries.  It  was  vain  to  endea- 
vour  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  reality 
of  the  apparition,  and  equally  vain,  as 
some  com|)assionately  did,  to  try  to 
persuade  him  that  the  greeting  with 
which  his  vision  closed  was  intended, 
while  inflicting  a  temporary  trial,  to 
signify  a  compensating  reconciliation. 

"No,  no,"  ne  used  to  say,  "all  won't 
do.  I  know  the  meaning  of  it  well 
enough ;  it  is  a  challenge  to  meet  him 
in  the  other  world — in  Hell,  where  I 
am  ^oing — that*s  what  it  means,  and 
nothing  else." 

And  so,  miserable  and  refusing  com- 
fort, he  lived  on  for  some  years,  and 
then  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
narrow  church-yard  which  contains  the 
remains  of  his  victim. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  absolute  was 
the  faith  of  the  honest  inhabitants,  at 
the  time  when  I  heard  the  story,  in  the 
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realitr  of*  the  preternatural  summoiiii 
which,  through  the  portals  of  terror, 
sickness,  and  misery,  had  summoned 
Boll  J  Larkin  to  his  long,  last  home. 


and  that,  too,  upon  the  very  ground 
on  which  he  had  signalised  the  guiltiest 
triumph  of  his  violent  and  vindictive 
career. 


I  recollect  another  story  of  the  preternatural  sort,  which  made  no  small  sensation, 
some  five-and-thurty  years  ago,  among  the  good  gossips  of  the  town ;  and,  with 
your  kave,  courteous  reader,  I  shall  relate  it. 


THi:  BEXTOK  6  AI> VENTURE. 


Those  who  remember  Chapelizod  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  more,  may 
possiblr  recollect  the  parish  sexton. 
Bob  Martin  was  held  much  in  awe  by 
truant  boys  who  sauntered  into  the 
church-yard  on  Sundays,  to  read  the 
tomb- stones,  or  play  leap  frog  over  them, 
or  climb  the  ivy  in  search  of  bats  or 
sparrows'  nests,  or  peep  into  the  mys- 
tenous  aperture  under  the  eastern  win- 
dow, which  opened  a  dim  perspective 
of  descending  steps  losing  themselves 
among  profounder  darkness,  where  lid- 
less  coffins  gaped  horriblv  among  tat- 
tered velvet,  bones,  and  dust,  which 
time  and  mortality  had  strewn  there. 
Of  such  horribly  curious,  and  other- 
wise enterprising  juveniles,  Bob  was, 
of  course,  the  special  scourge  and  ter- 
ror. But  terrible  as  was  the  official 
aspect  of  the  sexton,  and  repugnant  as 
his  lank  form,  clothed  in  rusty,  sable 
vesture,  his  small,  frosty  visage,  suspi. 
cicious,  grey  eyes,  and  rusty,  brown 
scratch-wig,  might  appear  to  all  notions 
of  aenial  frailty ;  it  was  yet  true,  that 
Bob  Martin's  severe  morality  sometimes 
nodded,  and  that  Bacchus  did  not  al- 
ways solicit  him  in  vain. 

Bob  had  a  curious  mind,  a  memory 
well  stored  with  "merry  tales,'*  and 
lAles  of  terror.  His  profession  fami- 
harised  him  with  graves  and  goblins, 
and  his  tastes  with  weddings,  wassail, 
and  sly  fixtlics  of  all  sorts.  And  as 
his  personal  recollections  ran  back 
nearly  three  score  years  into  the  per- 
spective of  the  village  history,  his  tund 
of  local  anecdote  was  copious,  accu- 
rate,  and  edifying. 

As  his  ecclesiastical  revenues  were 
by  no  means  considerable,  he  was  not 
un£requently  obliged,  for  the  indul- 
gence  of  his  tastes,  to  arts  which  wore, 
at  the  best,  undignified. 

He  frequently  invited  himself  when 
his  entertainers  had  forgotten  to  do 
so ;  he  dropped  in  accidentally  upon 
small  drinkmg-parties  of  his  acquamt- 
ance  in  public  nouses,  and  entertained 
them  with  stories,  queer  or  terrible, 


from  his  inexhaustible  reservoir,  never 
scrupling  to  accept  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  shape  of  hot  whiskey-punch, 
or  whatever  else  was  going. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  certain 
atrabilious  publican,  called  Philip  Sla- 
ney,  established  in  a  shop  nearly  op- 
posite the  old  turnpike.  This  man  was 
not,  when  left  to  himself,  immoderate- 
ly given  to  drinking  j  but  being  na- 
turally of  a  saturnine  complexion,  and 
his  spirits  constantly  rcquirinjj  a  fillip, 
he  acquired  a  prodigious  liking  for 
Bob  Martin's  company.  The  sexton's 
society,  in  fact,  gradually  became  the 
•  solace  of  his  existence,  and  he  seemed 
to  lose  his  constitutional  melancholy 
in  the  fascination  of  his  sly  jokes  and 
marvellous  stories. 

This  intimacy  did  not  redound  to 
the  prosperity  or  reputation  of  the 
convivial  allies.  Bob  Martin  drank 
a  good  deal  more  punch  than  was  good 
for  his  health,  or  consistent  with  the 
character  of  an  ecclesiastical  function- 
ary. Philip  Slaney,  too,  was  drawn 
into  similar  indulgences,  for  it  was 
hard  to  resist  the  genial  seductions  of 
his  gifted  companion  ;  and  as  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  both,  his  purse  was 
believed  to  have  sulfered  even  more 
than  his  head  and  liver. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Bob  Martin  had 
the  credit  of  having  made  a  drunkard 
of  '•  black  Phil  Slanejr"'— for  by  this 
cognomen  was  he  distinguished ;  and 
Phil  Slaney  had  also  the  reputation  of 
having  made  the  sexton,  if  possible,  a 
"  bigger  bliggard"  than  ever.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  accounts  of 
the  concern  opposite  the  turnpike  be- 
came somewhat  entangled;  and  it 
came  to  pass  one  drowsy  summer  morn- 
ing, the  weather  being  at  once  sultry 
and  cloudy,  that  Phil  Slaney  went 
into  a  small  back  parlour,  where  he 
kept  his  books,  and  which  commanded, 
though  its  dirty  window-panes,  a  full 
view  of  a  dead  wall,  and  having  bolted 
the  door,  he  took  a  loaded  pistol,  and 
clapping  the  muzzle  in  his  mouth,  blew 
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the  upper  part  of  hitf  skull  through  the 
ceiling. 

Tbi8  horrid  catastrophe  shocked  Bob 
Martin  extremely ;  and  partly  on  this 
account^  and  partly  because  having 
been,  on  several  late  occasBons,  found 
at  night  in  a  state  of  abstructiou,  bor- 
dering on  insensibility,  upon  the  higb 
road,  he  had  been  threatened  with  dis- 
missal ;  and,  as  some  said,  partly  also 
because  of  the  diiBculty  of  finding  any- 
body to  •* treat"  him  as  poor  Phil 
Slancy  used  to  do«  he  for  a  time  for- 
swore alcohol  in  all  its  combinations, 
and  became  an  eminent  example  of 
temperance  and  sobriety. 

Bob  observed  his  good  resolutions, 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  his  wife,  and 
the  edification  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  tolerable  punctuality,  lie  was 
seldom  tipsy,  and  never  drunk,  and 
was  greeted  by  the  better  part  of  so- 
ciety with  all  the  honours  ot  the  prodi- 
gal son. 

Now  it  happened,  about  a  year  after 
the  grisly  event  we  have  mentioned, 
that  the  curate  having  received,  by  the . 
post*  due  notice  of  a  funeral  to  be  con- 
summated in  the  churchyard  of  Chapel- 
izod,  with  certain  instructions  aspect- 
iiig  the  site  of  the  grave,  despatched  a 
summons  for  Bob  Martin,  with  a  view 
to  communicate  to  that  functionary 
these  official  details. 

It  was  a  lowering  autumn  night: 
piles  of  lurid  thunder- clouds,  slowly 
rising  from  the  earth,  had  loaded  the 
sky  with  a  solemn  and  boding  canopy 
of  storm.  The  growl  of  the  distant 
thunder  was  heard  afar  off  upon  the 
dull,  still  air,  and  all  nature  seemed,  as 
it  were,  hushed  and  cowering  under 
the  oppressive  iniluence  of  the  ap- 
proaching tempest. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  Bob, 
putting  on  his  oificial  coat  of  seedy 
blackt  prepared  to  attend  his  profes- 
sional superior. 

*•  Bobby,  darlin',"  said  his  wife,  bo- 
fore  she  delivered  the  hat  she  held  in 
her  hand  to  his  keeping,  "sure  you 
won't,  Bobby,  darlin'— you  won't— 
you  know  what." 

"  I  don't  know  what,"  he  retorted, 
smartly,  grasping  at  his  hat. 

"You  won't  be  throwing  up  the 
little  finger,  Bobby,  acnsma?"  she 
said,  evading  his  grasp. 

"Arrah,  why  would  I,  woman? 
there,  give  mo  my  hat,  will  you  ?" 

'•But  won't  you  promise  me,  Bobby 
darlin'— -won't you,  alanmi ?' 


* '  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure  I  will — why  not  ? 
-^  there,  give  me  my  bat,  and  let  me 
go." 

"Ay,  but  you're  not  promising 
Bobby,  mavoumeen ;  you're  not  pro- 
misin'  all  the  time." 

"  Well,  divil  carry  me  if  I  drink  a 
drop  till  I  come  back  again,"  said  the 
sexton,  angrily;  will  that  do  you? 
And  Tww  will  you  give  me  my  hat?" 

"  Here  it  is,  darlin',"  she  said,  ''and 
God  send  you  safe  back." 

And  with  this  parting  blessing  she 
closed  the  door  upon  uis  retreating 
figure,  for  it  was  now  quite  dark,  ana 
resumed  her  knitting  till  his  return, 
very  much  relieved;  for  she  thought 
he  had  of  late  been  oftener  tipsy  than 
was  consistent  with  his  thorough  re- 
foi*mation,  and  feared  the  allurements 
of  the  half  dozen  "  publics  "  which  he 
had  at  that  time  to  pass  on  his  way  to 
the  other  end  of  the  town. 

They  were  still  open,  and  exhaled 
a  delicious  i-eek  of  whiskey,  as  Bob 
glided  wistfully  by  them ;  but  he 
stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
looked  the  other  way,  whistling  reso- 
lutely, and  filling  his  mind  with  the 
image  of  the  curate  and  anticipations 
of  his  coining  fee.  Thus  he  steered  his 
morality  safely  through  these  rocks 
of  offence,  and  reached  the  curate's 
lodging  in  safety. 

lie  had,  however,  an  unexpected 
sick  call  to  attend,  and  was  not  at  home, 
so  that  Bob  Martin  had  to  sit  in  the 
hall  and  amuse  himself  with  the  devil'ft 
tattoo  until  his  return.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, was  very  long  delayed,  and 
it  must  have  been  fully  twelve  o'clock 
when  Bob  IMartin  set  out  upon  his 
homeward  way.  By  this  time  the  storm 
had  gathered  to  a  pitchy  darkness,  the 
bellowing  thunder  was  beard  among 
the  rocks  and  hollows  of  the  Dublin 
mountains,  and  the  pale,  blue  lightning 
shone  upon  the  staring  fK)nts  of  the 
houses. 

By  this  time,  too,  every  door  was 
closed ;  but  as  Bob  trudged  homeward, 
his  eye  mechanically  sought  the  public- 
house  which  had  once  belouged  to  Phil. 
Slaney.  A  fiiint  light  was  making 
its  way  through  the  shutters  and  the 
glass  panes  over  the  door-way,  which 
made  a  sort  of  didl,  foggy  halo  about 
the  front  of  the  house. 

As  Bob's  eyes  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  obscurity  by  this  time, 
die  light  in  question  was  quite  t^nlH- 
cient  to  enable  him  to  see  a  man  in 
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soi't  of  Ioo6d  riding-coat  seated  upon  a 
bt'ncb  which,  at  tbat  time,  was  iixe<l 
under  the  window  of  the  house.  He 
wore  hia  hat  very  much  over  his 
^es,  and  was  smoking  a  long  pipe. 
The  oattine  of  a  glass  and  a  quart 
bottle  were  also  disdy  traceable  Ix^side 
him ;  and  a  lar^  horse  siiddled,  but 
fainUy  discernible,  was  patiently  await* 
ing  his  master's  Ici^sure. 

There  was  something  odd,  no  doubt, 
in  tho  appearance  of  a  traveller  re- 
freshing  himself  at  such  an  hour  in  the 
open  street ;  but  the  sexton  accounted 
for  it  easily  by  sup))osing  that,  on  the 
dosing  of  the  house  for  the  night,  he 
had  taken  what  remained  of  his  refec- 
tion to  the  place  where  he  was  now 
discussing  it  alfresco. 

At  another  time  Bob  might  have 
saluted  Uie  stranger  as  he  passed  with 
ainendly  '*good  night;'*  but,  some- 
how, he  was  out  of  humour  and  in  no 
genial  mood,  and  was  about  passing 
without  any  courtesy  of  the  sort,  when 
the  stranger,  without  taking  the  pipe 
firom  hia  mouth,  raised  the  bottle,  nnd 
^h  it  beckoned  him  familiarly,  while, 
with  a  sort  of  lurch  of  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  shift* 
ing  his  seat  to  the  end  of  the  bench,  he 
pautomimically  invited  him  to  share 
bis  seat  and  his  cheer.  There  was  a 
divine  fragrance  of  whiskey  about  the 
spot,  and  Bob  half  relented ;  but  he 
remembered  his  promise  just  as  he  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  said — 

*'  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  can't  stop 
to-night-" 

llie  stranger  beckoned  with  vehe- 
ment welcome,  and  pointed  to  tho  va- 
cant  space  on  the  seat  1>e9ide  him. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  polite  offer," 
said  Bob,  <'  but  it's  what  I'm  too  late 
as  it  hf  and  haven't  time  to  spare,  so  I 
wuh  you  a  good  night." 

The  traveller  jingled  the  glass 
against  the  neck  of  the  battle,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  he  might  at  least 
swallow  a  dram  without  losing  time. 
Bob  was  mentally  quite  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  but,  though  his  mouth  wa- 
tered, he  remembered  his  promise,  and 
shaking  his  head  with  incorruptible 
resolution,  walked  on. 

The  stranger,  pipe  in  mouth,  rose 
from  his  bench,  the  bottle  in  one  hand, 
and  the  g^ss  in  the  other,  and  followed 
at  the  Sexton's  heeh^,  his  dusky  horse 
keeping  close  in  bis  wake. 

There  wa9  something  suspicious  and 
unaccountable  in  thi?  importunity. 


Bob  quickened  his  pace,  but  the 
strnnjfer  followed  close.  The  sexton 
began  to  feel  queer,  and  turned  about. 
His  pursuer  was  behind,  and  still 
inviting  him  with  impatient  gestures 
to  taste  his  liquor. 

**  I  told  you  before,"  said  Bob,  who 
was  both  angry  and  frightened,  *<  that 
I  would  not  taste  it,  and  that's  enough. 
I  don't  want  to  liave  anythiu<^  to  say 
to  you  or  your  bottle ;  and  in  God's 
name,"  he  added,  more  vehemently, 
observing  that  he  was  approaching  still 
doser,  "  fall  back  and  don't  be  tor- 
menting  me  this  way." 

These  words,  as  it  seemed,  incensed 
the  stranger,  for  he  shook  the  bottle 
with  violent  menace  at  Bob  Martin  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  gesture  of 
defiance,  he  suflered  the  distance  be- 
tween them  to  increase.  Bob,  how- 
ever, beheld  him  dogging  him  still  in 
the  distance,  for  his  pipe  shed  a  won- 
derful red  glow,  which  duskily  illumi- 
nated his  entire  figure  like  a  lurid 
atmosphere  of  meteor. 

<<  I  wish  the  devil  had  his  own,  my 
boy,"  muttered  the  excited  sexton, 
"  and  I  know  well  enough  where  you'd 
be." 

The  next  time  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  to  his  dismay  he  observed 
the  importunate  stranger  as  close  as 
ever  upon  his  track. 

"  Confound  you,"  cried  the  man 
of  skulls  and  shovels,  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage  and  horror,  "  what 
is  it  you  want  of  me  ?" 

The  stranger  appeared  more  confi- 
dent,  and  kept  wagging  his  head  and 
extending  both  glass  and  bottle  toward 
him  as  he  drew  near,  and  Bob  Martin 
heard  the  horse  snorting  as  it  followed 
in  the  dark. 

"  Keep  it  to  yourself,  whatever  it 
is,  for  there  is  neither  grace  nor  luck 
about  you,"  cried  Bob  Martin,  freetin^ 
with  terror ;  **  leave  me  alone,  will 
you." 

And  he  fumbled  in  vain  among  the 
seething  confusion  of  his  ideas  for  a 
prayer  or  an  exorcism.  He  quickened 
his  pace  almost  to  a  run ;  he  was  now 
close  to  his  own  door,  under  the  im- 
pending bank  by  the  river  side. 

•'  Le"t  me  in,  let  me  in,  for  God*8 
sake  ;  Molly,  open  the  door,"  he 
cried,  as  he  ran  to  the  threshold, 
and  leant  his  back  against  the  plank. 
His  pursuer  confronted  him  upon  the 
road  ;  the  pipe  was  no  longer  in  his 
mouth,  but  the   dusky  red  glow  sti 
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lingered  round  him.  He  uttered  some 
inarticulate  cavernous  sounds,  which 
wci*e  wolfish  and  indescribable,  while 
he  seemed  employed  in  pouring  out  a 
glass  from  the  bottle. 

The  pexton  kicked  with  all  his  force 
against  the  door,  and  cried  at  the  same 
time  with  a  despairing  voice, 

"  In .  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
once  for  all,  leave  me  alone." 

His  pursuer  furiously  flung  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  at  Bob  Martin ; 
but  instead  of  fluid  it  issued  out  in  a 
stream  of  flame,  which  expanded  and 
whirled  round  them,  and  for  a  moment 
they  were  both  enveloped  in  a  faint 
blaze ;  at  the  same  instant  a  sudden  gust 
whisked  oil'  the  stranger  s  hat,  and  the 
sexton  beheld  that  his  skull  was  roof- 
less. For  an  instant  he  beheld  the  gap- 
ing aperture,  black  and  shattered,  and 
then   he  fell  senseless   into   his  own 


doorway,  which  his  affrighted  wife  had 
ju^t  unbarred. 

I  need  hardly  give  my  reader  the 
key  to  this  most  intelligible  and  au- 
th(»ntic  narrative.  The  traveller  was 
acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  the 
spectre  of  the  suicide,  called  up  by  the 
Evil  One  to  tempt  the  convivial  sexton 
hi  to  a  violation  of  hi3  promise,  sealed, 
as  it  was,  by  an  imprecation.  Had  he 
succeeded,  no  doubt  the  dusky  steed, 
which  Bob  had  seen  saddled  in  attend- 
ance, was  destined  to  have  carried 
back  a  double  burden  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came. 

As  an  attestation  of  the  reality  of 
this  visitation,  the  old  thorn  tree  which 
overhung  the  doorway  was  found  in 
the  morning  to  have  been  blasted  with 
the  infernal  fires  which  had  issued 
from  the  bottle,  just  aa  ifatliunder* 
bolt  had  stcorchul  it. 


The  moral  of  the  above  tale  is  upon  the  surface,  apparent,  and,  so  to  $peak, 
self-acting — a  circumstance  which  happily  obviates  the  necessity  of  our  discussing 
it' together.  Taking  our  leave,  therefore,  of  honest  Bob  Martin,  who  now 
sleeps  soundly  in  the  same  solemn  dormitory  where,  in  his  day,  he  made  so 
many  beds  for  others,  I  come  to  a  legend  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Artillery,  whose 
head-quarters  were  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  town  of  Chapel izod.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I  cannot  tell  a  great  many  more  stories,  equally  authentic  and 
marvellous,  touching  this  old  town ;  but  as  I  may  possibly  have  to  perform  a 
like  ofhce  for  other  localities,  and  as  Anthony  Poplar  is  known,  like  Atropos, 
to  carry  a  shears,  wherewith  to  snip  across  all  **  yams"  which  exceed  reasonable 
bounds,  I  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  safer  to  despatch  the  traditions  of  Chapelizod 
with  one  tale  more. 

l^et  me,  however,  first  give  it  aname  ;  for  an  author  can  no  more  despatch  a 
tale  without  a  title,  than  an  apothecary  can  deliver  his  physic  without  a  label. 
We  shall,  therefore,  call  it — 


THE   SPECTRE  LOVERS. 


There  lived  some  fifteen  years  since 
in  a  small  and  ruinous  house,  little 
better  than  a  hovel,  an  old  woman 
who  was  reported  to  have  considerably 
exceeded  her  eightieth  year,  and  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Alice,  or  po- 
pularly. Ally  Moran.  Her  society  was 
not  much  courted,  for  she  was  neither 
rich,  nor,  as  the  reader  may  suppose, 
beautiful.  In  addition  to  a  lean  cur 
and  a  cat  she  had  one  human  companion, 
her  grandson,  Peter  Brien,  whom,  with 
lau(£.ble  goodnature,  she  had  supported 
from  the  period  of  his  orphanage  down 
to  that  of  my  story,  which  finds  him 
in  his  twentieth  year.  Peter  was  a 
goodnatured  slob  of  a  fellow,  much 
more  addicted  to  wrestling,  dancinor, 
and  love-making,  than  to  hard  work, 
and  fonder  of  whiskey  punch  than 
good  advice.     His  grandmother  had  a 


high  opinion  of  his  accomplishments, 
which  indeed  was  but  natural,  and 
also  of  his  genius,  for  Peter  had  of 
late  years  begun  to  apply  his  mind  to 

1)olitics ;  and  as  it  was  plain  tliat  he 
lad  a  mortal  hatred  of  honest  labour, 
his  grandmother  predicted,  like  a  true 
fortune-teller,  that  he  wa«  bom  to 
marry  an  heiress,  and  Peter  himself 
(who  had  no  mind  to  forego  his  freedom 
even  on  such  terms)  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  find  a  pot  of  gold.  Upon  one 
point  both  were  agreed,  that  being 
unfitted  by  the  peculiar  bias  of  his 
genius  for  work,  he  was  to  acquire  the 
unmense  fortune  to  which  his  merits 
entitled  him  by  means  of  a  pure  run  of 
good  luck.  This  solution  of  Peter's 
future  had  the  double  effect  of  reoon- 
ciling  both  himself  and  his  grandmother 
to  his  idle  coursesi  and  also  of  mmn- 
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Uining  that  even  flow  of  hilarious 
ipirits  which  made  him  everywhere 
welcome,  and  which  was  in  truth  the 
mUural  result  of  his  consciousness  of 
approaching  affluence. 

it  happenetl  one  night  that  Peter 
had  enjoyed  himself  to  a  very  late  hour 
with  two  or  three  choice  {spirits  near 
Falmerstown.  They  had  talked  politics 
and  love,  sang  son^s,  and  told  storieF^ 
and,  above  all,  had  swallowed,  in  the 
chastened  disguise  of  punch,  at  least  a 
pint  of  good  whiskey,  every  man. 

It  was  considerably  past  one  o'clock 
when  Peter  bid  his  companions  good- 
hypt  with  a  sigh  and  a  hiccough,  and 
lighting  his  pipe  set  forth  on  his  solitary 
homeward  way. 

The  bridge  of  Chapelizod  was  pretty 
nearly  the  midway  point  of  his  night 
march,  and  from  one  cause  or  another 
his  progress  was  rather  slow,  and  it 
was  past  two  o'clock  by  the  time  ho 
found  himself  leaning  over  its  old  bat- 
tlements, and  looking  up  the  river,  over 
whose  winding  current  and  wooded 
banks  the  sofl  moonlight  was  falling. 

The  cold  breeze  that  blew  liehtly 
down  the  stream  was  grateful  to  him. 
It  cooled  his  throbbing  head,  and  he 
drank  it  in  at  his  hot  lips.  The  Fcene, 
too,  had,  without  his  bein^  well  sensible 
of  it,  a  secret  fascination .  1  he  village  was 
sunk  in  the  profoundest  slumber,  not 
a  mortal  stirring,  not  a  sound  afloat, 
a  soft  haze  covered  it  all,  and  the 
faity  moonlight  hovered  over  the  en. 
tire  landscape. 

In  a  state  between  rumination  and 
rapture,  Peter  continued  to  lean  over 
the  battlements  of  the  old  bridge,  and 
as  he  did  so  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw, 
emerging  one  aAer  another  along  the 
river  bank  in  the  little  gardens  and  en- 
doaures  in  the  reie  of  the  street  of 
Chapelizod,  the  queerest  littlo  white- 
waabed  huts  and  cabins  he  had  ever 
teen  there  before.  They  had  not  been 
there  that  evening  when  he  passed  the 
brid^  on  the  way  to  his  merry  tryst. 
Bat  the  moat  remarkable  thing  about 
it  was  the  odd  way  in  which  these 
qaaint  little  cabins  showed  themselves. 
First  he  saw  one  or  two  of  them  just 
with  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  when  he 
looked  full  at  them,  strange  to  say, 
they  faded  away  and  disappeared. 
Then  another  and  another  came  in 
view,  but  aU  in  the  same  coy  way, 
just  appearing  and  gone  again  before 
Mcoiud  well  fix  hm  gaze  upon  them  ; 
in  ft  little  whik,  however^  umj  began 


to  bear  a  fuller  gaze,  and  he  found,  as 
it  seemed  to  himself,  that  he  was  able 
by  an  effort  of  attention  to  fix  the  vision 
for  a  longer  and  a  longer  time,  and 
when  they  waxed  faint  and  nearly  va- 
nished, he  had  the  power  of  recalling 
them  into  light  and  substance,  until  at 
liist  their  vacillating  indistinctness  be- 
came less  and  les8,  and  they  assumed 
a  permanent  place  in  the  moonlit 
landscape. 

"  Be  the  hokoy,"  said  Peter,  lost  in 
amazement,  and  dropping  his  pi[>e  into 
the  river  unconsciously,  "  them  is  the 
quarist  bits  iv  mud  cabins  I  ever  st^en, 
growing  up  like  musharoons  in  the 
dew  of  an  evening,  and  jK)i)pin'  up  here 
and  down  again  there,  and  up  again 
in  another  place,  like  so  many  white 
rabbits  in  a  warren  ;  and  there  they 
stand  at  last  as  finn  and  fast  as  if  they 
were  there  from  the  Deluge;  be  dad  it's 
enough  to  make  a  man  a'most  believe 
in  the  fairies." 

This  latter  was  a  large  concession 
from  Peter,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  free- 
thinker, and  spoke  contemptuously  in 
his  ordinary  conversation  of  that  class 
of  agencies. 

Ha\ing  treated  himself  to  a  long 
last  stare  at  these  mysterious  fabric?, 
Peter  prepared  to  pursue  his  home- 
ward way  ;  havinfj  crossed  the  bridge 
and  passed  the  mill,  he  arrived  at  the 
corner  of  the  main-street  of  the  little 
town,  and  casting  a  careless  look  up 
the  Dublin  road,  his  eye  was  arrested 
by  a  most  unexpected  spectacle. 

This  was  no  other  than  a  column 
of  foot-soldiers,  marching  with  per- 
fect regularity  towards  the  village, 
and  headed  by  an  officer  on  horseback. 
They  were  at  the  far  side  of  the  turn- 
pike, which  was  closed ;  but  much  to 
his  perplexity  he  perceived  that  they 
marched  on  through  it  without  ap- 
pearino^  to  sustain  the  least  check 
from  that  barrier. 

On  they  came  at  a  slow  march ;  and 
what  was  most  singular  in  the  matter 
was,  that  they  were  drawing  several 
cannons  along  with  them ;  some  held 
ropes,  others  spoked  the  whceb?,  and 
others  again  marched  in  front  of  the 
guns  and  behind  them,  with  muskets 
shouldered,  giving  a  stately  character 
of  parade  and  regularity  to  this,  as 
it  seemed  to  Peter,  most  unmilitary 
procedure. 

It  was  owing  either  to  some  tempo- 
rary  defect  in  Peter's  vision,  or  to  some 
illusion  attendant  upon  mist  and  moon* 
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lijrht,  or  porlmj)8  to  ?omo  othor  cau-Te, 
that  l!ie  whole  procct^ion  IjjuI  a  certain 
waving  and  vapoury  character  wliich 
perplexed  and  tasked  his  eyes  not  a 
little.  It  wa««  like  the  pi<'tnred  page- 
ant of  a  phantasniafroria  refit  cted  upon 
smoke.  It  was  as  if  every  breath  di.s- 
turbcd  it  ;  soinetinies  it  was  blurred, 
sometimes  obliterated  ;  now  here,  now 
there.  Sometimes,  while  the  upper 
part  was  quite  di.'^tinct,  the  le^  of  the 
column  would  nearly  fade  away  or  va- 
nish outright,  and  then  again  they 
would  come  out  into  clear  relief, 
marching  on  with  measured  tread, 
while  the  cocked  hats  and  shoulders 
grew,  as  it  were,  transparent,  and  all 
but  disappeared. 

Notwithstanding  these  stnnige  optical 
fluctuations,  however,  the  column  con- 
tinued steadily  to  advance.  Peter 
crossed  the  street  from  the  corner  near 
the  old  bridge,  running  on  tip-toe,  and 
with  his  body  stooped  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, and  took  up  a  position  upon  the 
raised  foot-path  in  the  shadow  of  the 
houses,  where,  as  the  soldiers  kept  the 
middle  of  the  road,  he  calculated  that 
he  might,  himself  undetected,  see  them 
distinctly  enough  as  they  passed. 

"  What  the  div — ,  what  on  airth," 
he  muttei-ed,  checking  the  irreligious 
ejaculation  with  which  ho  was  about 
to  start,  for  certain  queer  misgivings 
were  hovering  about  his  heart,  not- 
withstanding the  factitious  courage  of 
the  whiskey  bottle.  "  What  on  airth 
18  the  manin'  of  all  this?  is  it  the 
French  that*s  landed  at  last  to  give 
us  a  hand  and  help  us  in  aimest  to 
this  blessed  repale  ?  If  it  is  not  them,  I 
simply  ask  who  the  div — ,  I  mane  who 
on  airth  are  they,  for  such  sogers  as 
them  I  never  seen  before  in  my  bom 
days?" 

By  this  time  the  foremost  of  them 
were  quite  near,  and  truth  to  say  they 
were  the  queerest  soldiers  he  had  ever 
seen  in  the  course  of  his  life.  They 
wore  long  gaiters  and  leather  breeches, 
three-cornered  hats,  bound  with  silver 
lace,  long  blue  coats,  with  scarlet  fac- 
ings and  linings,  which  latter  were 
shewn  by  a  fastening  which  held  to- 
gether the  two  opposite  corners  of  the 
skirt  behind  ;  ana  in  front  the  breasts 
were  in  like  manner  connected  at  a 
single  point,  where  and  below  which 
they  sloped  back,  disclosing  a  long, 
flaped  widstcoat  of  snowy  whiteness  ;• 
Ujoy  Imd  ver>'  larg«%  long  cross-belts, 
and  wore  enormou**  }>ouches  of  white 


leather  hung  extraordinarily  low,  and 
on  each  of  which  a  little  silver  star  was 
glittering.  But  what  struck  him  as 
most  grotesque  and  outlandish  in  their 
cost  unie  was  their  extraordinary  display 
of  shirt-fnll  in  front,  and  of  ruffle  about 
their  wrii'ts,  and  the  strange  manner  in 
which  their  hair  was  frizzed  out  and 
powdered  under  their  hats,  and  club- 
bed up  into  great  rolls  behind.  Bat 
one  of  the  party  was  mounted.  IJe 
rode  a  tall  white  horse,  with  high  ac- 
tion and  arching  neck  ;  he  had  a  snow- 
white  feather  in  his  three-cornered  hat, 
and  his  coat  was  shimmering  all  over 
with  a  profusion  of  silver  lace.  From 
these  circumstances  Peter  concluded 
that  he  must  be  the  commander  of  the 
detachment,  and  examined  him  as  be 
passed  attentively.  He  was  a  slight, 
tall  man,  whose  legs  did  not  half  fill 
his  leather  breeches,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  at  the  "wrong  side  of  sixty.  He 
had  a  shrunken,  weather-beaten,  mul- 
berry-coloured face,  carried  a  largo 
black  patch  over  one  eye,  and  tuniecl 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  rode  right  on  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  with  a  grim,  miUtary  inflexibi- 
lity. 

The  countenances  of  these  soldiers, 
officers  ns  well  aa  men,  seemed  all  full 
of  trouble,  and,  so  to  speak,  scared 
and  wild.  He  watched  in  vain  for  a 
single  contented  or  comely  face.  They 
had,  one  and  all,  a  melancholy  and 
hang-dog  look ;  and  as  they  passed  by, 
Peter  ftincied  that  the  air  grew  cold 
and  thrilling. 

He  had  seated  himself  upon  a  stone 
bench,  from  which,  staring  with  all  his 
might,  he  gazed  upon  the  grotesque 
and  noiseless  procession  as  it  filed  by 
him.  Noiseless  it  was ;  he  could  nei- 
ther hear  the  jingle  of  accoutrements, 
the  tread  of  feet,  nor  the  ramble  of 
the  wheels ;  and  when  the  old  colonel 
turned  his  horse  a  little,  and  made  as 
though  he  were  giving  the  word  of 
command,  and  a  tmropeter,  with  a 
swollen  blue  nose  and  white  feather 
fringe  round  his  hat,  who  was  walking 
beside  him,  turned  about  and  put  his 
bugle  to  his  lips,  still  Peter  heard 
nothing,  although  it  was  plain  the 
sound  had  reached  the  soldiers,  for 
they  instantly  changed  their  front  to 
three  abreast. 

*•  Botherationl"  muttered  Peter,  **i8 
it  deaf  I'm  growing  ?" 
-   But  that  conld  noC  be,  for  he  heat^ 
the  sighing   6f*tho    bre<«e  and  the 
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rush  of  the  neighbouring  LifTey  plain 
eooagh. 

'*  Well,"  Mid  he,  in  the  same  cau- 
tions kej9  "br  the  piper,  this  ban^ 
Banafcher  fairly  1  It's  either  the 
Frinch  armjr  that's  in  it,  come  to  take 
the  town  iv  Chapelizod  by  surprise, 
an*  makin'  no  noise  for  feard  iv 
wakenin'  the  inhabitants ;  or  else 
it'fr^it  'fl — ^what  it's — somethin'  else. 
But*  tundher-an.4>nns»  what's  gone 
wid  Fitspatrick's  shop  across  the 
way?" 

The  brown,  dingy  stone  bmldins  at 
the  oppoaite  side  of  the  street  lo<»:ed 
newer  and  cleaner  than  he  had  been 
nsed  to  see  it ;  the  front  door  of  it 
stood  open,  and  a  sentry,  in  the  same 
grotesque  uniform,  with  shouldered 
masket«  was  pacing  noiselessly  to  and 
£po  before  it.  At  the  angle  of  this 
bnilding,  in  like  manner,  a  wide  gate 
(of  which  Peter  had  no  I'ecollection 
whatCYer)  stood  open,  before  which, 
also,  a  similar  sentry  was  gliding,  and 
into  this  gateway  the  whole  column 
gradnally  passed,  and  Peter  finally 
tost  sight  of  it. 

<*  I'm  not  asleep  ;  I'm  not  dhram. 
in',*'  said  be,  robbing  his  eyes,  and 
stamping  slightly  on  the  pavement,  to 
asmre  himself  that  he  was  wide  awake. 
"  It  is  a  quare  business,  whatever  it  is ; 
an'  it  8  not  alone  that,  but  everything 
about  the  town  looks  strange  to  me. 
There's  Tresham's  house  new  painted, 
bedad,  an'  them  flowers  in  toe  win. 
dies!  An'  Delany's  house,  too,  that 
had  not  a  whole  pane  of  glass  in  it  this 
morning,  and  scarce  a  slate  on  the 
roof  oi  it!  It  is  not  possible  it's 
what  it 's  dhrunk  I  am.  Sure  there 's 
the  big  tree,  and  not  a  leaf  of  it 
changed  since  I  passed,  and  the  stars 
overhead,  all  ri^ht.  I  don't  think  it 
is  in  my  eyes  it  is." 

And  so  looking  about  him,  and 
every  moment  fintung  or  fancying  new 
food  for  wonder,  he  walked  along  the 
pavement,  intending,  without  further 
delay,  to  make  his  way  home. 

But  his  adventures  for  the  night 
were  not  concluded.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  angle  of  the  short  lane 
that  leads  up  to  the  church,  when  for 
the  first  time  he  perceived  that  an 
officer,  in  the^  uniform  he  had  just 
seen,  was  walking  before,  only  a  few 
yards  in  advance  of  him. 

The  officer  was  walking  alon^  at  an 
easy,  swinging  gait,  and  earned  his 
tword  nnder  hm  arm,  and  was  looking 
VOL.  XXXVU<^HIO.  ccxvii. 


down  on  tho  pavement  with  an  air  of 
reverie. 

In  the  very  fact  that  he  seemed  un« 
conscious  of  Peter's  presence,  and  dis. 
posed  to  keep  his  reflections  to  himself, 
there  was  something  reassuring.  Be- 
sides, the  reader  must  please  to  remem- 
ber that  our  hero  had  a  quantum  sufficit 
of  good  punch  before  his  adventure 
commenced,  and  was  thus  fortified 
against  those  qualms  and  terrors  un- 
der which,  in  a  more  reasonable  state 
of  mind,  he  might  not  impossibly  have 
sunk. 
^  The  idea  of  the  French  invasion  re- 
vived in  full  power  in  Peter's  fuddled 
imagination,  as  he  pursued  the  non- 
chalant swagger  of  the  officer. 

"  Be  the  powers  iv  Moll  Kelly,  I'll 
ax  him  what  it  is,"  said  Peter,  with  a 
sudden  accession  of  rashness.  "He 
may  tell  me  or  not,  as  he  pluses,  but 
he  can't  be  offinded,  anvhow." 

With  thia  reflection  having  inspired 
himself,  Peter  cleared  his  voice  and 
began— 

"Captain!"  said  he,  "I  ax  your 
pardon,  captain,  an*  maybe  you'a  be 
so  condescmdin'  to  my  ignorance  as  to 
tell  me,  if  it's  plasin'  to  yer  honour, 
whether  your  honour  is  not  a  Fnnch- 
man,  if  it's  plasin'  to  you." 

This  he  asked,  not  thinking  that,  had 
it  been  as  he  suspected,  not  one  word 
of  his  question  in  all  probability  would 
have  been  intelligible  to  the  person  he 
addressed.  He  was,  however,  under- 
stood, for  the  officer  answered  him  in 
English,  at  the  same  time  slackening 
his  pace  and  moving  a  little  to  the  side 
of  tne  pathway,  as  if  to  invite  his  in- 
terrogator to  take  his  place  beside  him. 

"  Jno  ;  I  am  an  Irishman,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  honour,"  said 
Peter,  drawirg  nearer — for  the  affa- 
bility and  the  nativity  of  the  officer 
encouraged  him — "  but  maybe  your 
honour  is  in  the  sarvice  of  the  King  of 
France?" 

"  I  serve  the  same  King  as  you  do," 
he  answered,  with  a  sorrowful  signifi- 
cance which  Peter  did  not  comprehend 
at  the  time ;  and,  interro|;ating  in  turn, 
he  asked,  "  But  what  calls  you  forth  at 
this  hour  of  the  day  ?" 

•'  The  thy,  your  honour  I — the  night, 
you  mane." 

•*It  was  always  our  way  to  turn 
night  into  day,  and  we  keep  to  it  still," 
remarked  the  soldier.  "  But,  no  mat* 
ter,  come  up  here  to  my  house;  I  hava 
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a  job  for  you,  if  you  wish  to  earn  some 
money  easily.     I  live  here." 

As  he  ssud  this,  he  beckoned  author- 
itatively to  Peter,  who  followed  almost 
mechanically  at  his  heels,  and  they 
turned  up  a  little  lane  near  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  at  the  end  of 
which  stood,  in  Peter's  time,  the  ruins 
of  a  tall,  stone-built  house. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  town,  it 
had  suffered  a  metamorphosis.  The 
stained  and  ragged  walls  were  now 
erect,  perfect,  and  covered  with  peb- 
ble-dash ;  window-panes  glittered  cold- 
ly in  every  window ;  the  green  haU- 
door  had  a  bright  brass  knocker  on  it. 
Peter  did  not  know  whether  to  believe 
bis  previous  or  his  present  impressions; 
scemg  is  believing,  and  Peter  could  not 
dispute  the  reality  of  the  scene.  All  the 
records  of  his  memory  seemed  but  the 
images  of  a  tipsy  dream.  In  a  trance 
of  astonishment  and  perplexity,  there- 
fore, he  submi  tted  himself  to  the  chances 
of  his  adventure. 

The  door  opened,  the  officer  beck- 
oned  with  a  melancholy  air  of  au- 
thorltv  to  Peter,  and  entered.  Our 
hero  followed  him  into  a  sort  of  hall, 
which  was  ver}'  dark,  but  he  was  guided 
by  the  steps  of  the  soldier,  and,  in  si- 
lence, they  ascended  the  stairs.  The 
moonlight,  which  shone  in  at  the  lobbies, 
showed  an  old,  dark  wainscotting,  and 
a  heavy,  oak  bannister.  They  passed 
by  closed  doors  at  different  landing- 
places,  but  all  wa8  dark  and  silent  as, 
indeed,  became  that  late  hour  of  the 
nisht. 

Now  they  ascended  to  the  topmost 
floor.  The  captain  paused  for  a  mi- 
nute at  the  nearest  duor,  and,  with  a 
heavy  groan,  pushing  it  open,  enter- 
ed the  room.  Peter  remamed  at  the 
threshold.  A  slight  female  farm  in  a 
sort  of  loose,  white  robe,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  dark  hair  hanging  loosely 
about  her,  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  with  her  back  towards  them. 

The  soldier  stopped  short  before  he 
reached  her,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of 
great  anguish,  '<  Still  the  same,  sweet 
bird — sweet  bird  I  still  the  same." 
Whereupon,  she  turned  suddenly,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the 
officer,  with  a  gesture  of  fondness  and 
despair,  and  her  frame  was  agitated 
aa  if  by  a  burst  of  sobs.  He  held  her 
close  to  his  breast  in  silence ;  and  honest 
Peter  felt  a  strange  terror  creep  over 
.  him,  as  he  witnessed  these  xx\ysteriou8 
sorrows  and  endearments. 


"  To-night,  to-night — and  then  ten 
years  more — ten  long  years — another 
ten  years." 

The  officer  and  the  lady  seemed  to 
speak  these  words  together ;  her  voice 
mingled  with  his  in  a  musical  and  fear- 
ful wail,  like  a  distant  summer  wind, 
in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  wandering 
through  ruins.  Then  he  heard  the 
officer  say,  alone,  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish— 

"Upon  me  be  it  all,  forever,  sweet 
birdie,  upon  me." 

And  again  they  seemed  to  mourn 
together  m  the  same  soft  and  desolate 
wail,  like  sounds  of  grief  heard  from  a 
great  distance. 

Peter  was  thrilled  with  horror,  but 
he  was  also  under  a  strange  fascination; 
and  an  intense  and  dreadful  curiosity 
held  him  fast. 

The  moon  was  shining  obliquely  into 
the  room,  and  through  the  wmdow 
Peter  saw  the  familiar  slopes  of  the 
Park,  sleeping  mistily  under  its  shim- 
mer. He  could  also  see  the  furniture 
of  the  room  with  tolerable  distinctness 
— the  old  balloon-backed  chairs,  a  four- 
post  bed  in  a  sort  of  recess,  and  a  rack 
against  the  wall,  from  which  hung  some 
military  clothes  and  accoutrements  ; 
and  the  sight  of  all  these  homely  ob- 
jects reassured  him  somewhat,  and  he 
could  not  help  feeling  unspeakably 
curious  to  see  the  face  of  the  girl  whose 
long  hair  was  streaming  over  the  ofli- 
cer's  epaulet. 

Peter,  accordingly,  coughed,  at  first 
slightly,  and  afterward  more  loudly,  to 
recal  her  from  her  reverie  of  grief;  and, 
apparently,  he  succeeded;  for  she  turn- 
ed round,  as  did  her  companion,  and 
both,  standing  hand  in  hand,  looked 
upon  him  flxedly.  He  thought  he  had 
never  seen  such  large,  strange  eyes  in 
all  his  life  ;  and  their  gaze  seemed  to 
chill  the  very  air  around  him,  and  ar- 
rest the  pulses  of  his  heart.  An  eter- 
nity of  misery  and  remorse  was  in  the 
shadowy  faces  that  looked  upon  him. 

If  Peter  had  taken  less  wniskey  by 
a  single  thimbleful,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  lost  heart  altogether 
before  these  figures,  which  seemed 
every  moment  to  assume  a  more  mark- 
ed and  fearful,  though  hardly  defin- 
able, contrast  to  (Hdinary  human 
shapes. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  with  me  ?" 
he  stammered. 

•*  To  bring  my  lost  treasure  to  the ' 
•churchyard,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  siU 
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Yery  yoice  of  more  than  mortal  deso- 
lation. 

The  word  "  treasm^"  revived  the 
resolution  of  Peter,  although  a  cold 
sweat  was  covering  him,  and  his  hair 
was  bristlue  with  horror ;  he  believed, 
however,  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
fortune,  if  he  could  but  command  nerve 
to  brave  the  interview  to  its  close. 

•'  And  where,**  he  gasped,  •*  is  it 
hid— where  will  I  find  it  ?" 

They  both  pointed  to  the  sill  of  the 
window,  through  which  the  moon  was 
shining  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and 
the  so^er  said — 

"  Under  that  stone." 

Peter  drew  along  breath,  and  wiped 
the  cold  dew  firom  his  face,  prepara- 
tory to  passing  to  the  window,  where 
he  expected  to  secure  the  reward  of  his 
protracted  terrora.  But  lookins  stead- 
fastly at  the  window,  he  saw  the  faint 
image  of  a  new-born  child  sitting  upon 
the  sill  in  the  moonlight,  with  its  httle 
arms  stretched  toward  him,  and  a  smile 
so  heavenly  as  he  never  beheld  before. 

At  sight  of  this,  strange  to  say,  his 
heart  entirely  fail^  him,  he  looked  on 
the  figures  that  stood  near,  and  beheld 
them  gazing  on  the  infantine  form  with 
a  smile  so  ^lilty  and  distorted,  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  entering  alive  among 
the  scenery  of  hell,  and  shuddering,  he 
cried  in  an  irrepressible  agony  of  hor- 
por — 

*'  m  have  nothing  to  say  with  you, 
and  nothing  to  do  with  you  ;  I  aon*t 
know  what  yez  are  or  what  yez  want 
iv  me,  but  let  me  go  this  minute,  every 
one  of  yez,  in  the  name  of  God." 

With  these  words  there  came  a 
stnu^e  rumbling  and  sizhing  about 
Peter's  ears  ;  he  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing, and  felt  that  peculiar  and  not 
unpleasant  sensation  of  falling  softly, 
that  sometimes  supervenes  in  sleep, 
ending  in  a  dull  shock.  After  that  he 
had  neither  dream  nor  consciousness 
till  he  wakened,  chill  and  stiff,  stretch. 
ed  between  two  piles  of  old  rubbish, 
amons  the  bkck  and  nx>fles8  walls  of 
the  nuned  house. 

We  need  hardly  mention  that  the 
village  had  put  on  its  wonted  air  of 
neglect  and  decay,  or  that  Peter  look- 
ed around  him  in  vain  for  traces  of 
those  novelties  which  had  so  puzzled 
and  distracted  him  upon  the  previous 
night. 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  his  old  mother,  re- 
moving her  pipe,  as  he  ended  his  de- 
scription of  the  view  fi*om  the  bridge. 


*'  sure  enough  I  remember  myself, 
when  I  was  a  slip  of  a  girl,  these  little 
white^  cabins  among  the  gardens  by 
the  river  side.  The  artillery  sogers 
that  was  married,  or  had  not  room  in 
the  barracks,  used  to  be  in  them,  but 
they're  all  gone  long  ago.** 

*•  The  Lord  be  marciful  to  us  I"  she 
resumed,  when  he  had  described  the 
military  procession,  "  it's  often  I  seen 
the  regiment  marchin'  into  the  town, 
jist  as  you  saw  it  last  night,  acushla. 
Oh,  voch,  but  it  makes  my  heart  sore 
to  think  iv  them  days ;  they  were  plea- 
sant times,  sure  enough ;  but  is  not  it 
terrible,  avick,  to  think  its  what  it  was 
the  ghost  of  the  rigiment  you  seen  ?  The 
Loi^  betune  us  an*  harm,  for  it  was 
nothing  else,  as  sure  asT'm  sittin'  here.'* 
When  he  mentioned  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy and  figure  of  tne  old  omcer 
who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  regiment — 

"  TAat,'*  said  the  old  crone,  dog- 
matically, "  was  ould  Colonel  Grim- 
shaw,  the  Lordpresarve  us!  he's  buried 
in  the  churchyard  iv  Chapelizod,  and 
well  I  remember  him,  when  I  was  a 
young  thing,  an*  a  cross  ould  floggin' 
fellow  he  was  wid  the  men,  an  a 
devil's  boy  among  the  girls — rest  his 
soul  I'* 

"  Amen  !**  said  Peter ;  "  it's  often  I 
read  his  tomb-stone  myself;  but  he's  a 
long  time  dead." 

•*  Sure,  I  tell  you  he  died  when  I  was 
no  more  nor  a  slip  iv  a  girl — the  Lord 
betune  us  and  harm  !'* 

"  Tm  afeard  it  is  what  I'm  not  long 
for  this  world  myself,  afther  seeing 
such  a  sight  as  that,"  said  Peter,  fear- 
fully. 

•*  Nonsinse,avoumeen,"  retorted  his 
grandmother,  indignantly,  though  she 
had  herself  uiisgivmgs  on  the  subject ; 
•'  sure  there  was  Phil  Doolan,  the 
ferryman,  that  seen  black  Ann  Scan- 
Ian  in  his  own  boat,  and  what  harm 
ever  kem  of  it  ?'* 

Peter  proceeded  with  his  narrative, 
but  when  he  came  to  the  description  of 
the  house,  in  which  his  adventure  had 
had  so  sinister  a  conclusion,  the  old 
woman  was  at  fault. 

'*!  know  the  house  and  the  ould 
walls  well,  an'  I  can  remember  the  time 
there  was  a  roof  on  it,  and  the  doors 
an'  windows  in  it,  but  it  had  a  bad 
name  about  being  haunted,  but  by 
who,  or  for  what,  I  forget  intirely." 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  was  there  goold 
or  silver  there  ?*'  he  inquired. 

"  No,  no,  avick,  don't  be  thinking 
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about  the  likes ;  IuaO  a  fvu^I's  julvicf', 
and  never  go  niixt  or  near  thtuu  ugly 
black  walh  again  the  longest  day  you 
have  to  live ;  an'  I*d  take  my  davy,  it's 
what  it's  the  same  word  the  priast 
himself  I'd  be  afther  sayin'  to  you  if 
vou  wor  to  ax  his  ravercnce  consarnin' 
iT,  fof  if*  plain  to  be  seen  it  was  nothing 
good  you  seen  there,  and  there's  neither 
luck  nor  grace  about  it.*' 

Peter's  adventure  made  no  little 
noise  in  the  neighbourhood^  as  the 
reader  may  well  suppose;  and  a  few 
evenintrs  afler  it,  being  on  an  errand 
to  old  Major  Yandeleur,  who  lived  in  a 
snug  old-fashioned  house,  close  by  the 
river,  under  a  perfect  bower  of  ancient 
trees,  he  was  called  on  to  relate  the 
story  in  the  parlour. 

The  Major  was,  as  I  have  said,  an  old 
man  ;  he  was  small,  lean,  and  upright, 
with  a  mahogany  complexion,  and  a 
wooden  inflexibihtv  of  tace ;  he  was  a 
man,  besides,  of  few  words,  and  if  tie 
WAS  old,  it  follows  plainly  that  hiq  mo- 
ther was  older  still.  Nobody  could 
guess  or  tell  Juno  old,  but  it  was  ad. 
mitted  that  her  own  generation  had 
long  passed  away,  and  that  she  had 
not  a  competitor  lefl.  She  had  French 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  although  ehe 
did  not  retain  her  charms  quite  ho  well 
as  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  she  was  in  full 
possession  of  all  her  mental  activity,  and 
talked  quite  enough  for  herself  and  the 
Major. 

"So,  Peter,"  she  said,  "you  have 
0een  the  dear,  old  Royul  Irish  again 
in  the  streets  of  Chapelizod.  Make 
him  a  tumbler  of  punch.  Prank ;  and 
Peter,  sit  down,  and  while  you  take  it 
let  us  have  the  story.*' 

Pet<»r  accordingly,  seated  near  the 
door,  with  a  tumbler  of  the  nectarian 
stimulant  steaming  beside  him,  pro- 
ceeded with  marvellous  courage,  con- 


sidering thoy  Imd  no  light  but  the  un- 
cei  tiiin  glui'e  of  the  fire,  to  relate  with 
minute  particularity  his  awful  adven- 
ture.  The  old  lady  listened  at  first 
with  a  smile  of  goodnatured  incredulity; 
her  cross-examination  touching  the 
drinking-bout  at  Palmerstown  had 
been  teazing,  but  as  the  narrative 
proceeded  she  became  attentive,  and 
at  length  absorbed,  and  onoe  or  twice 
she  uttered  ejaculations  of  pity  or  awe. 
When  it  was  over,  the  old  lady  looked 
with  a  somewhat  sad  and  stem  abstrac- 
tion on  the  table,  patting  her  cat  as- 
siduously meanwhile,  and  then  suddenly 
looking  upon  her  son,  the  Major,  she 
said — 

"  Fk*ank,  as  sure  as  I  live  he  has 
seen  the  wicked  Captain  Devereux." 

The  Major  uttemi  an  inarticulate 
expression  of  wonder. 

"  The  house  was  precisely  that  he 
has  described.  I  have  told  you  the 
story  often,  as  I  heard  it  from  your  dear 
grandmother,  about  the  poor  young 
hdy  he  ruined,  and  the  dreadful  sos- 
picion  about  the  little  baby.  She,  poor 
thing,  died  in  that  house  heart- brosen, 
and  you  know  he  was  shot  shortly  after 
in  a  duel." 

This  was  the  only  light  that  Peter 
ever  received  respecting  his  adventure. 
It  was  supposed,  however,  that  ho  still 
clung  to  the  hope  that  treasure  of  some 
sort  was  hidden  about  the  old  house, 
for  he  was  often  seen  lurking  about  its 
walls,  and  at  last  his  fate  overtook 
him,  poor  fellow,  in  the  pursuit;  for 
climbing  near  the  summit  one  day,  his 
holding  gave  way,  and  he  fell  upon  the 
hard  uneven  ground,  fractarins  a  leff 
and  a  rib,  and  after  a  short  mtervu 
died,  and  he,  like  the  other  heroes  of 
these  true  tales,  lies  buried  in  the 
little  churchyard  of  Chapelisod. 
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Whkn  we  look  abroad  upon  the  world 
of  natare  and  of  man«  we  find  both 
full  of  diYernties  and  ever  changing. 
Kight  and  day  are  not  more  dissimilar 
thui  land  and  sea.  The  ever-boming 
Tropics,  and  the  eternal  ice  of  the 
Polesy  seem  to  belong  to  different 
planets.  The  barren  sands  of  Gobi, 
the  stony  deserts  of  Arabia,  are  ap- 
palling  contrasts  to  the  gigantic  luxu- 
riance of  the  impenetrable  forest- wil- 
deinesses  of  Southern  America ;  the 
level  waterless  plains  of  the  Steppes 
of  TartarVy  or  the  Pampas  of  Brazil^ 
TCtemble  in  nothing  the  cloud-capt 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Andes.  So«  also,  in  the  endless  diver. 
sitieB  of  mankind,  we  s^m  rather  to 
behold  difierences  of  origin  tlian  modi- 
fications of  the  same  human  family. 
Cross  but  the  mountain-chain  that 
girdles  your  native  laud,  and  you  may 
find  yoorself  among  the  Babul- voices 
of  an  unknown  tongue ;  where  your 
Grod  is  a  mystery  and  your  religion 
contemned;  where  diversity  of  in. 
terest,  antagonism  of  temperament, 
make  ^onr  countrymen  hated  as  ene- 
mies; in  fine,  where  all  the  associa* 
tions  of  life,  all  the  external  habits, 
all  the  internal  emotions,  which  consti- 
tute the  individuality  of  men  or  nations, 
find  no  counterpart.  Embark  on  the 
stormy  Atlantic,  that  laves  the  rich 
homes  of  the  fair-skinned  sons  of 
Ja^iet»  and  you  may  land  amons  the 
jetty  woolly-Laired  children  of  Ham, 
poor  and  naked  as  the^  eands  whereon 
they  dwell.  Embark  on  the  Pacific — 
pass  from  the  thinly-peopled  regions 
of  Western  America  and  Australia, 
where  the  old  po]iulation  is  dying  out, 
and  the  new  one  is  pre^ant  with  the 
energy  and  fervid  aspirations  of  youth-^ 
and  you  ma^r  land  in  the  densely- 
peopied  Empire  of  China,  where  the 
natives  have  lived  on  unchanged  since 
the  Flood,  under  institutions  that  have 
grown  grey  beneath  the  flight  of  four 
thousand  years;  wliere  ago  has  not 
yet  induced  decay,  juid  where  the 
phenomenon  appears  of  a  nation  at 
once  the  youngest  and  tliu  oldest  that 
iiusgination  can  conceive. 

Vanciy  in  nature  is  at  once  pleasing 
lad  profitable ;  but  where,  it  may  \^ 


asked,  is  the  advantage  of  variety  in 
man  ?  Does  it  not  sow  dissension,  im- 
pede communication,  and  arrest  the  ge» 
nial  efiforts  of  philanthropy  ?  Yes ;  but 
these  evils  will  die  out  ere  the  grand 
cycle  of  the  world  be  closetl.  These 
diversities  may  impede  for  a  while  the 
march  of  civiusation,  but  they  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  its  triumph,  and  in. 
crease  the  splendour  of  its  reign.  K 
we  look  back  on  the  history  of  our 
race,  this  diversity,  seemingly  obstruc- 
tive of  human  progress,  will  be  seen  to 
be  in  truth  its  greatest  promoter. 
Truth,  indeed,  is  one;  but  mankind 
have  never  reached  it  save  through 
the  thousand  paths  of  error.  And  as 
each  nation  forms  civil,  religious,  and 
political  institutions  for  itself,  a  hun- 
dred-fold  more  experiments  in  the  Art 
of  Life  are  thus  originated  than  if  tlie 
only  kingdoms  had  been  continents, 
and  the  only  nations  races.  In  the 
Mongolian  world,  for  instance,  wheie 
only  one  empire  has  existed  from  tlie, 
beginning,  and  one  path  in  civilisation 
has  alone  been  tried — there,  unexcited 
by  rivalry  with  other  nations,  and  un-. 
taught  by  their  experience,  the  human 
mind  has  slumbered  on  at  mediocrity, 
and  has  never  attained  the  perfection 
which  has  sprung  up  among  the  parti- 
coloured kingdoms  of  Europe.  More* 
over,  dwelling  in  separate  and  diverse 
countries,  each  tribe  of  the  human 
fiimil^r  acquires  physical  and  moral 
(qualities  in  some  measure  peculiar  to 
itscli';  and  thus  are  prepared  pre- 
requisites  for  the  intercommunication 
of  varied  knowledge,  and  the  elements 
of  that  mingling  of  race  and  blood 
which  in  idl  ages  has  produced  the 
noblest  nations.  The  Greeks,  the 
Komans,  the  English — these  are  Uie 
powers  which  have  most  widely  and 
most  durably  influenced  the  world's 
history;  which  have  fixed  on  them- 
selves the  gaze  of  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  the  politician,  to  the  end  of 
time ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  na* 
tions  that  the  ethnographer  discovers 
the  gi'catest  cunuour.^  of  ti-ibes,  the 
greatest  uiiuijlin;?  of  bloo(L  Compare 
the  pure  Celt  of  Western  Ireland  and 
the  Hebrides  with  the  lively  gallant 
Parisian,  in  whose  veins  ming&s  tht 
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blood  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Roman,  of 
the  Burgondian,  the  Frank,  and  the 
Northm^,  and  say  how  mighty  the 
difference  between  the  indolent  half- 
savage  of  our  western  districts,  and 
the  polished  Celt  who,  seated  at  Paris, 
rules  with  his  opinions  the  best  half  of 
Europe. 

When  we  look  upon  some  nations, 
sank  in  the  indolence  and  ignorance 
of  barbarism,  or  debased  by  the  sel- 
fishness and  corruptions  of  an  eiro* 
neous  dvilisation,  we  are  tempted  to 
find  fault  with  a  system  which  seems 
to  condemn  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  to  a  career  of  marked  inferiority 
or  of  pontive  de^dation.  But  how 
infinitely  worse  if  the  reverse  of  all 
this  were  established;  if  all  nations 
were  alike  timid  and  inoffensive  as  the 
Hindoos,  or  cruel  and  devastating 
like  the  Tartar — ^warlike  as  the  Ro> 
mans  or  peaceful  as  the  Chinese — in. 
novating  uke  the  Frank  or  conservative 
as  the  Asiatic «— colonising  like  the 
Teuton,  or  sedentary  as  the  Celt.  It 
is  this  diversity  which  accelerates  the 
progress  of  humanity.  The  hundred 
different  nations  of  the  earth  cause 
mankind  to  live  a  hundred  times  faster. 
They  are  the  steeds  which  hurry  on  the 
car  of  civilisation ;  they  are  a  hundred 
searchers  the  more  af^r  the  mirror  of 
truth.  Enlightened  by  knowledge  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  man  looks 
abroad  as  firom  a  hign  tower,  and  be- 
holds his  brethren  toning  at  a  thousand 
experiments  in  the  art  of  life.  Here 
he  sees  them  in  travail  with  some 
grand  idea,  working  it  out  for  the  im- 
mediate  benefit  of  themselves,  but  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  all ; — there, 
convulsed  and  agonised  in  the  grasp 
of  suffering,  or  emerging  wiser  and 
better  from  the  ruins  of  error ;  now, 

Oing  firmly  some  long-sought  and 
won  truw,  now  painfiSly  re- 
tracing their  steps  from  the  pursuit^of 
some  uluring  phantom.  By  their  suc- 
cess he  learns  where  to  venture— by 
their  fiiilure,  when  to  forbear.  They 
are  buoys  on  an  untried  sea,  beacons 
on  an  unknown  shore,  warning  man- 
kind of  the  dangers  which  beset  their 
path,  or  lighdng  them  in  safety  to  the 
distant  haven. 

But,  as  if  to  prove  the  ephemeracy 
of  human  things,  even  these  seif-pro- 
pagatine  agents  of  civilisation  cannot 
escape  the  doom  of  mortality.  Nations 
themselves,  of  all  sublunary  things 
the  most  enduring — which  the  flight 


of  centuries  should  only  render  more 
powerful,  and  time  itself  only  make 
more  populous — ^perish  at  times  utterly, 
or  sink  for  ever  fix>m  the  world's  his- 
tory. Not  to  mention  the  extinction 
of  savapc  tribes  before  the  march  of 
civilisation,  and  passing  over  the  old 
empires  of  America — the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  and 
the  golden  prosperity  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  whicn,  like  beautiful  mvths, 
perished  the  moment  the  light  of  hia- 
tory  was  let  in  upon  them — ^the  chroni« 
cles  of  the  Old  Worid  sufiicientl^  illus- 
trate  the  sad  tale  of  national  extmctioa 
or  decline.  Where  are  the  old  nations 
of  the  Orient,  among  whom  civilisation 
and  the  arts  sprang  np  while  earth 
was  yet  moist  from  the  i)eluge — ^those 
mighty  nations  who  left  their  name  as 
a  byword  in  the  world  for  wealth  and 
splendour,  whose  science  seemed  to 
succeeding  ages  a  mystery  too  deep  to 
be  revealed,  and  who,  though  the 
spider  has  woven  its  web  in  their 
palaces  for  three  thousand  years,  have 
left  in  their  ruins  monuments  which 
all  the  marvels  of  modem  science  can 
hardly  rival,  and  which  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  land  behold  aghast 
as  the  works  of  deeves  and  genii? 
The  myriads  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt 
have  perished  utteriy ;  the  divine  race 
of  Hellas,  diminished  in  numbers  and 
extinct  in  fame,  are  now  mere  cum- 
berers  of  the  CTound  wluch  their  an- 
cestors made  beautiful  and  glorious. 
The  old  Romans  are  extinct,  and  the 
second  era  of  Italian  glory  was  due  to 
the  mixed  ofl&pring  of  oarbaric  in- 
vasion. Thus,  not  seldom,  in  the 
hour  of  a  nation's  dissolution,  a  suc- 
cessor emerges  phoenix-like  from  its 
ashes :  the  same  wise  Providence, 
which  ordained  the  separation  of  man- 
kind  at  Babel,  originates  new  nations 
from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  effete  or  the  destroyed.  But  it 
is  only  at  long  intervals  uiat  a  nation 
is  bom  into  the  world;  still  more 
rarely  can  we  discern  in  the  embryo 
the  signs  of  a  ^santic  maturity.  Since 
the  time  when  the  hordes  of  Mahomet 
II.  poured  through  the  breaches  of 
Byzantium,  and  from  the  thousands 
of  the  female  captives,  and  from  the 
daughters  of  Greece  and  the  Caucasus 
who  ever  since  then  have  filled  the 
harems  of  the  conquerors,  the  present 
Turco-European  race  grew  up  Mtween 
the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas,  there  has 
been  no  hymen  of  the  nations,  and  no 
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new  people  has  appeared  on  the  firlobe. 
The  American  variety  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  although  exhibiting  pecu- 
liarides  unknown  among  its  brethren 
in  the  Old  World,  is  the  result  of 
transplanting,  rather  than  of  any  ex- 
tensive  mingUng  of  blood.  But  now^ 
after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  a  Kew 
Nation  is  g^rowing  up  under  our  eyes, 
with  a  rapidity  that  has  no  parallel, 
amidst  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  have  riveted  universal  attention^ 
and  with  a  future  in  store  for  it  in 
which  the  novelty  of  the  national 
career  can  only  be  equalled  by  its 
importance. 

The  repon  of  California,  in  which 
the  Xew  Nation  is  taking  root,  seems 
the  last  in  the  world  that  would  be 
peopled  by  civilised  man.  Of  all  spots 
on  the  globe,  it  has  been  the  furthest 
removed  from  the  highways  of  enter- 
prise. Not  a  road  to  it  was  to  be 
found  on  the  map  of  the  traveller,  not 
a  route  to  it  laid  down  on  charts  of  the 
mariner;  the  deserts  and  woods  and 
mountain-passes  by  land — the  rocks 
and  shoals  and  currents  by  sea,  were 
known  to  not  one  in  a  million  of  earth's 
inhabitants.  The  vast  Pacific  Ocean 
rolled  between  it  and  Asia.  The 
snow-capt  chain  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, impassable  save  in  one  or  two 
places,  and  these  only  at  certain  sea- 
sons— and  the  pathless  wastes  of  the 
prairies,  traversed  only  by  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians,  cut  it  off  from  communica- 
tion  with  the  thinly-peopled  States  of 
America.     Yet  the  love  of  gold  peo- 


pled the  soUtude— -the  sparkle  of  pre- 
cious ores  efiected  what  no  other  io- 
ducement  could.  The  auri  mcra  fames 
— now,  even  more  than  in  ancient 
times,  the  great  lever  for  moving  man- 
kind— so  o^n  the  bane  of  the  species, 
has  here  become  subservient  to  its  great- 
est good.  It  is  making  **  the  rough 
places  smooth" — it  is  guiding  man 
into  the  scats  of  his  future  glory,  and 
is  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  a  new 
world.*  What  an  assemblage  it  has 
gathered,  there  1  People  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  of  every  kindred 
and  tongue,  of  every  hue  and  dress 
and  feature,  came  Hocking  to  the  Call- 
fomian  strand.  Emigrants  from  every 
nation  of  Europe  —  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  German,  Swiss,  Pole,  French, 
Spaniard — worked  side  by  side  with 
the  Indians  and  Anglo-Saxons  of  Nor- 
thern America,  and  with  the  native 
Chilians  and  half-breeds  of  its  Southern 
regions.  The  Australian  joined  then 
from  his  Antarctic  continent,  the  Ma* 
lay  and  Polynesian  from  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific ;  while  the  Chinaman  canie 
forth  like  an  anchorite  from  his  cell,  to 
join  in  this  varied  mass  of  golden  spe- 
culators. Such  a  concourse  of  human 
tribes  the  world  never  before  beheld. 
The  Now  Nation  is  an  assemblv  of  all 
the  others — it  is  the  world's  parhamentf 
presided  over  by  the  best  specimen  of 
our  race,  the  fii'st  in  freedom^  in  enter^ 
prise,  in  colonisation  —  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  novelty  of  its  elements 
and  of  its  situation  presages  the  novelty 
of  its  future  career,  f 


*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  similar  process  is  at  present  going  on,  though  on  a 
snaBer  scale,  in  the  heart  of  Central  Asia.  Gold  has  recently  been  found,  in  considerabte 
quantities,  in  the  solitudes  of  Siberia ;  men  have  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  spot,  a  town  has 
risen  into  importance,  and  prices  there  almost  equal  those  of  California  in  exorbitance,  ami 
the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  miners  present  a  similar  parallel.  Still  mora :  geological 
sdeace  informs  us  that  some  of  the  mountain-ranges  in  Australia  belong  to  the  class  of  roeka 
generally  found  to  be  auriferous  ;  and  almost  ere  the  announcement  is  uttered,  news  comas 
from  that  distant  region  that  gold  has  actually  been  found  there,  though  we  cannot  as  yet 
say  to  what  extent.  Thus  at  three  nearly  equi-distant  spots  on  the  globe  has  the  ever-coveted 
giid  ore  been  contemporaneously  discovered ;  and  those  spots  are  precisely  the  ones  furthest 
removed  from  the  existing  seats  of  civilised  population,  and  from  the  ordinary  route  of 
cmigratioD.   Gold  is  drawing  man  into  the  wildernesses  of  nature. 

t  Even  before  gold  was  discovered,  and  the  great  immigration  commenced,  Cafifomia 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  strangely  mixed  population  for  so  out-of-the-way  a  place. 
** Among  the  two  hundred  souls  who  inhabit  Monterey,"  wrote  Dupetit-Thooars  in  1848, 
**  there  are  Creoles  sprung  from  Spaniards  and  the  native  women ;  strangers  from  all  pomts 
of  the  globe — Scotch,  Irish,  American,  French,  who  have  taken  wives  from  the  half- breads  of 
whites ;  and  those  races  are  now  crossed  in  such  a  way  that  the  fusion  is  complete.  The 
women  of  this  class  are  of  middle  height,  of  a  brownish  complexion,  have  beautiful  teeth, 
and  magnificent  black  hair.  They  have  adopted  in  their  costume  the  European  modes, 
modified  by  the  Spanish  taste.  The  men  have  in  general  an  air  of  dbthiction  [the  artist, 
Byaoy  corroborates  this,  and  says  they  are  the  finest-looking  men  he  ever  saw],  and  they 
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The  influence  of  blood  on  the  cha- 
racter and  career  of  a  nation  has  at 
times  been  undervalued  by  those  "who 
dogmatise  on  the  assumptions  of  theorjTy 
instead  of  generalising  from  the  evi- 
dences of  histoxy ;  but  the  influence  of 
circumstances,  and  of  local  peculiari- 
ties, has  only  been  raised  thereby  into 
additional  importance.    What  is  taken 
from  blood  must  be  siven  to  circum- 
stancies ;  what  is  denied  to  the  power  of 
circumstances  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  blood.     Blood  i»  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Past — circumstances  of 
the  Present.     In  calculating  the  future 
career  of  California,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  these  influences  most 
importance  is  to  be  attached.     We 
have  already  seen  the  extraordinary 
human  medley  which  is  ^ving  birth  to 
the  New  Nation ;  but,  if  possible,  the 
circumstances  amidst  which  the  nation 
IB  cradled  are  more  extraordinary  still. 
In  a  district  8tret<:hing  some  Ave  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  slopmg  from  the  margin 
of  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  a  few  stragglers  were  the  only 
signs  of  human  life  that  appeared  amid 
a  primeval  solitude.*     All  at  once, 
gold  is  discovered — gold  in  abundance, 
gold  everywhere.     In  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  in  the  sands  of  the  hill-torrents, 
in  the  seams  of  the  rock,  in  the  bowi'ls 
of  the  earth,  the  precious  ore  appeared 
-^nay,  the  very  soil  seemed  impreg- 
nated  with  the  glittering  dust;  and 
forthwith  settlers  came  hurtling  thither 
like  clouds  of  locusts.     Every  wind  of 
heaven  seemed  to  blow  them  to  the 
golden  land.    Within  eighteen  months, 
a  hundred  thousand  men  arrived  from 
tiie  United  States ;  nine  thousand  wag- 


gons, bearing  five  times  that  number 
of  persons,  came  through  the  passes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  four  thou- 
sand immigrants  rode  on  horseback 
through    the   same    route.       Crowds 

Soured  in  breathless  hast<8  across  the 
arien  Isthmus ;  and  others  made  a 
sea- voyage  of  17,000  miles  round  Cape 
Horn,  intrusting  themselves,  during 
this  stormy  passage,  to  leaky  and  shat- 
tered barks,  resembling  that  in  which 
Columbus  made  his  last  voyage  from 
the  New  World  to  Spain.  From  the 
ships  they  beheld  a  land  without  fruits, 
without  cities,  almost  without  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  gold  was  in  the  blue  moun- 
tains that  rose  in  the  distance — and 
heedless  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and 
cold,  raiment  and  lodging,  thev  pluns- 
ed  fearlessly  into  solitudes  where  the 
wolf  and  the  bufialo,  the  sauirrel  and 
the  bear,  had  reigned  since  the  Deluge. 
Population  poured  in  thousands  to  ita 
shores,  and  ships  came  in  fleets  to  its 
ports.  But  the  towns  on  the  coast 
were  almost  wholly  forsaken;  vessels 
in  the  harbour  were  deserted  ;t  the 
harvest  was  at  first  unreaped,  and  the 
industry  of  the  country  stopped,  as  if 
struck  by  an  universal  paralysis,  while 
the  flood  of  population  poured  cease> 
lessly  into  the  viUley  of  the  Sacramento. 
Along  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  in 
the  ravines  of  the  wild  hilly  country, 
camps  were  formed,  and  tents,  bowers, 
mud  huts,  and  rudely-erected  sheds, 
multiplied  and  covered  the  ground; 
while  hundreds  had  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  and  these  hundreds  swelled 
to  thousands  as  each  mail  carried 
abroad  more  glowing  accounts  of  the 
gold. 

Yet  this  vast,  toiling,  striving  multi- 


possess  that  regularity  of  features  which  belongs  to  the  Spanish  type."  Then  come  the 
Indians,  converted  and  unconverted — "  These  have  repulsive  figores,  sooty  complexion,  hair 
black  and  sleek,  prominent  cheek-hones,  and  enormous  months ;  and  in  regard  to  intelligence 
they  are  little  above  the  brutes." — Retnte  det  Deux  Mondet, 

•  Some  eight  years  ago^  when  the  French  frigate,  Venus  (in  the  course  of  its  voyage 
round  the  world),  put  into  the  port  of  Montere}',  then  the  capital  of  California,  they  found 
the  place  **  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  whitewashed  houses,  veritable  huts,  covered  with 
rashes  and  branches  of  trees.  The  frigate  was  in  want  of  biscuit,  and  the  country  had 
to  he  laid  under  contribution :  they  went  even  to  distant  farms  in  search  of  flour,  and 
afl«r  all  could  only  procure  an  imperfect  revictualment.** — Revue  des  Deux  MondcMf  1848. 
This  miserable  state  of  things  conUnued  up  to  1848. 

t  One  ship  from  the  Sundwich  Islands  was  left  with  no  one  but  its  captain  on  board ; 
from  another,  the  captain  started  with  all  his  crew — ^replying  to  an  observation  on  his  fiagrant 
conduct,  that  the  cables  and  anchors  would  wear  well  till  his  return,  and  that  as  every  one 
was  too  busy  to  think  of  plundering,  he  ran  no  risk  by  deserting  his  doty.  The  Star  and 
Califomian  newquipers,  published  at  San  Francisco,  ceased  appearing,  as  the  whole  staff, 
from  the  editor  to  the  errand-boy,  had  started  for  the  *' diggings;*'  and  among  the  most 
active  workers  hi  the  valley  was  the  "  Attomev-Genend  to  the  King  of  tiie  Sandwich 
lalauds!  /  .  - 
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tude,  who  had  thus  planted  themselves 
apart  iVom  mankind  amid  the  wilder- 
nesses of  nature,  were  destitute  of 
eTerything.  All  the  necessaries  of 
Hfe  had  to  be  brought  from  distances 
as  great  as  they  themselves  had  passed. 
Even  building  materials  for  their  towns 
and  cities  were  a-wanting ;  and  houses 
were  imported  from  China,  Chili,  and 
the  States  on  the  Atlantic  I  Every, 
thing  was  to  make,  and  little  to  make 
it  with.  Every  man  had  to  do  for 
himself.  From  combats  with  the 
natives  and  combats  with  their  fellows, 
to  the  feller  attacks  of  agues  and  dy. 
senteries,  each  one  had  to  struggle 
through  as  he  best  could.  Courage 
became  a  necessity ;  and  amidst  ex- 
travagant opulence,  grew  up  (rare 
mxionl)  the  fearless  enei^  of  the 
desert.  The  individual  enei^  and 
sdf-reliancG  thus  generated  are  incalcu- 
lable: no  man  in  a  civilised  country 
can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  it, 
nothing  in  the  history  of  colonisation 
can  parallel  it  Men  had  no  time  to 
^nd  on  the  ordinary  precautions  of 
settlers  :  in  all  they  did,  it  was  neck 
or  nothing — it  was  an  absorbing,  pant- 
ing,  furious  race  for  gold.  To  all 
their  difficulties  was  added  want  of 
time.  A  thousand  things  had  to  be 
done,  and  yet  not  a  moment  to  spare 
from  the  search  for  wealth.  Haste 
breathless,  haste  unparalleled,  was 
ererywhere.  He  who  paused  to  rest 
was  left  behind ;  he  who  looked  around 
had  the  gold  picked  up  from  under  his 
hands.  Yet  the  men  were  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Order  was  established 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  chaotic  society 
that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  Pro- 
perty was  rendered  secure,  where 
thousands  were  needy  and  greedy,  and 
hundreds  loaded  with  gold.  Without 
a  government  or  laws,  with  neither  a 
dvil  nor  a  military  force,  without  even 
locks  or  bolts,  nearly  as  much  security 
to  life  and  property  was  ouickly  ob- 
tained as  in  any  part  of  tne  Union.* 
Never  was  the  energy  of  a  people,  and 
their  capacity  for  self-government,  so 
remarkably  exemplified.  And  no  won- 
der ;  for  its  elements  were  all  drafted 
from  states  already  highly'  civiHsed ; 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  its  members 
had  been  trained  to  the  pursuits  of 


science,  literature,  and  commerce,  than 
in  any  other  modern  colony  ever  plant- 
ed. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in 
the  world ;  and  the  Supreme  Wisdom 
which  directs  our  destinies  is  appa- 
rent in  the  whole  history  of  the  New 
AVorld,  from  the  discovery  of  its  shores 
by  Columbus  to  the  present  revelation 
of  the  gold  of  California.  Civilisation 
can  only  grow  up  in  a  land  of  large 
cities  and  dense  population;  and  as 
Europe  was  destined  to  be  the  seed- 
bed from  which  civilisation  was  to  be 
transplanted  to  the  world's  wilder- 
nesses, it  behoved  that  the  seas  which 
girdled  it  should  for  long  be  impass- 
able by  its  nations.  But  as  soon  as 
this  ripening  process  was  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  when  commerce  was 
crying  for  more  gold  and  silver,  and 
piety  for  a  refuge  from  persecution, 
the  heaven-sent  dreams  of  Columbus 
opened  up  a  new  world  which  supplied 
both,  and  which  oflered  a  field  where 
civilisation  might  by-and-by  snring  up 
weeded  from  the  corruptions  which  had 
grown  with  its  growth  in  the  old 
world.  Ever  since  then,  America  has 
taken  off  the  surplus  and  overboilings 
of  European  society,  until  of  late  emi- 
gration was  beginning  to  raise  n  banner 
against  itself — even  as  the  influx  of  a 
river  into  the  sea  raises  a  sandbar  at 
its  mouth  to  check  it.s  force.  The 
States  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
became  fully  stocked,  they  required  no 
more  emigrants;  and  population  h.id 
spread  so  iar  into  the  land  that  it  now 
needed  as  much  money  to  take  one 
through  the  settled  countiy  to  the 
backwoods  as  to  convey  them  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  obstacle  was  yearly 
increasing,  when  appalling  famine  and 
misery  in  our  own  land,  and  universal 
and  horrible  convulsions  on  the  Con- 
tinent, drove  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  their  homes.  America  seemed 
barred  against  them  :  whither  were 
they  to  See?  But  lo!  contempora- 
neously with  all  this  misery  in  Europe, 
gold  in  unheard-of  quantities  is  dis- 
covered on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and  thousands  of  the  exiles  and 
myrkds  from  Eastern  America  flock 
eagerly  and  instantaneously  to  the  gold- 
en land.   And  it  is  no  passing  passion. 


*  Their  gicatest  evil  at  present  is  the  weakness  of  the  executive  power,  but  the  organisation 
of  a  dvfl  fofce  will  soon  render  the  central  government  sufficiently  strong  to  j)rescrve  orUcr 
and  to  enforce  its  commaadF. 
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no  empty  deluaion,  which  thua  hurries 
them  m>m  their  homes.  At  this  mo- 
went  the  flood  of  emigration  is  still 
pouring  westward  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise :  five  thousand  persons  are  weekly- 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  And 
thus  Providence  is  rearing  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  desert  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  making  room  in  the  At- 
lantic States  for  the  overflowings  of 
Europe.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  gold  fever  was  felt  even 
more  in  New  York  and  the  highly- 
civilised  cities  of  the  coast  than  in 
the  interior;  and  a  deficiency  of  men  is 
now  being  felt  in  the  Atlantic  town, 
ships,  whOe  a  want  of  the  gentler  sex 
is  the  great  evil  on  the  shores  of  Uie 
Pacific. 

All  the  colonies  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen  have  commenced  with  agri- 
culture and  pasturage.  The  soil  has 
been  their  first  fountain  of  riches :  the 
ground  had  to  be  long  tilled,  or  herds 
innumerable  covered  the  plains,  ere 
wealth  began  to  accumulate.  In  them 
money  was  scarce,  as  well  as  labour. 
A  dollar  goes  further  in  the  Bush  than 
a  guinea  m  London.  Hence  their  ad- 
vance in  the  scale  of  nations  has  been 
comparatively  slow,  especially  as  the 
widely-scattered  population  of  an  agri- 
cultural state  is  unfavourable  to  ra- 
pidity of  social  progress.  But  in 
California  the  reverse  of  all  this  has 
existed  fi-om  the  beginning.  From 
the  first  hour  of  its  existence  as  a 
civilised  colony,  money  has  been  more 
plentiful  there  than  in  the  oldest  states 
m  the  world,  and  the  wages  of  labour 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  tales  of 
the  Genii  than  to  the  sober  chronicles 
of  truth.*  Hence  the  greatest  deside- 
ratum of  a  young  colony  is  superabun- 
dantly supplied,  and  undertakings  of 
every  kind,  plans  of  every  magnitude, 
can  be  freely  entered  upon  for  the 
public  good.  The  New  Nation  has 
oeen  commercial  from  its  birth.  Its 
necessities  and  its  gold  have  brought 
vessels  from  all  countries  to  its  shores; 
and  the  intelligence  and  restless  activity 
of  commerci^  men  have  supplanted 
the  ordinary  somnolence  of  agricultural 
settlers,  and  have  marvellously  accele- 


rated the  progress  of  a  society  which 
all  circumstances  ai«  combining  rapidly 
to  mature.  Two  years  have  scarcely 
elapsed  since  tidings  of  the  new  El- 
dorado reached  the  Old  World,  but 
half  a  century  seems  to  have  rolled 
away  in  the  intervaL  Then  the  land 
was  a  solitude ;  the  noble  bay  of  San 
Francisco  lay  untracked  by  a  keel ; 
the  sound  of  its  waters  breaking  on 
their  lonely  shores  was  nearly  all  it 
had  heard  of  the  world  of  man.  Now 
an  actual  metropolis  is  reflected  on  its 
waters.  Street  afler  street  of  well- 
built  houses,  filled  with  an  active  and 
enterprising  people,  and  exhibiting 
every  mark  of  commercial  prosperity, 
stretch  to  the  summit  of  the  surround- 
mg  hills,  follow  the  windings  of  the 
shore  from  headland  to  headknd,  and 
sending  back  a  long  arm  through  a 
gap  in  the  hills,  builds  its  warehouses 
at  the  Golden  Gate,t  fronting  the  blue 
horizon  of  the  Pacific.  Lotty  hotels, 
gay  with  verandahs  and  balconies, 
are  seen  in  all  quarters,  replete  with 
luxuries  of  high  civilisation;  while  the 
fashionable  restaurants  present  daily 
their  long  bills  of  fare,  rich  with  the 
choicest  technicalities  of  the  Parisian 
cuisine.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  some 
cluster  of  sails  take  their  way  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  bound  to  all  quarters 
of  the  world.  "  Like  the  magic  seed 
of  the  Indian  juggler,  which  grew, 
blossomed,  and  bore  fruit  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators,  San  Francisco 
seems  to  have  accomplished  in  a  day 
thegrowth  of  half  a  century." 

Ijqc  greatest  characteristic  of  the  in- 
ferior tribes  of  mankind  is  a  want  of 
vital  energy — an  inabilit)r  to  develop 
their  powers,  or  advance  in  the  career 
of  civilisation  :  they  adhere  to  their 
habits  and  their  homes  with  the  life- 
less tenacity  of  the  limpet  to  its  native 
rock.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  vital 
energy  of  a  people  will  be  its  eminence 
in  the  world's  history.  Although  in- 
ferior to  us  in  some  of  the  generous 
emotions,  and  confining^  their  views 
too  much  to  material  interests,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  America  surpass  in 
resUess  enersy  even  the  far-famed  en« 
ergy  of  the  British ;  but  now  the  New 


*  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  high  wages  in  California  are  not  to  he  taken 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  people's  prosperity,  for  it  does  not  proceed  fh>m  the  mere  plentiful- 
ness  of  money,  but  it  is  rendered  neceuaiy  by  the  distance  from  which  all  the  neoesBaries 
of  life  have  to  be  brought,  and  the  consequent  expense  attending  their  importation. 

f  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco. 
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Nation  prombes  to  outdo  them  in  turn, 
to  excel  themin  the  very  qualities  where  • 
in  they  themselves  have  excelled.  It 
would  be  premature  at  present,  when 
their  society  is  still  in  a  chaotic  state, 
to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  future  nation.  It  is 
to  be  Hoped  that  when  the  awful 
hunger  for  gold  shall  have  subsided, 
and  a  healthy  calm  shall  have  succeeded 
the  present  feverish  passion  for  wealth 
and  enjoyment,  society,  like  a  calming 
sea,  mil  be?in  to  renect  more  of  the 
image  of  lleaven  ;  yet  there  is  only 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  human 
reason  will  predominate  over  the  higher 
quality  of  faith,  and  that  the  wisdom 
of  man  will  supplant  the  inspired  die- 
tates  of  Revelation.  But  m  all  the 
k^Mon  qualities  of  our  nature,  they  have 
already  exhibited  an  energy  and  abi. 
lity  such  as  the  world  has  never  beheld. 
The  wild  chaotic  elements  of  the  nation 
haveshown  aremarkable  affinity  among 
themselves,  and  the  people  an  aptitude 
unparalleled  for  becoming  an  organised 
state.  Endurance  and  daring,  snrewd> 
ness  and  versatility,  will  be  the  birth- 
li^ht  of  the  future  nation,  for  blood  and 
circumstances  have  stamped  those  qua- 
lities on  their  fathers.  A  new  world 
and  a  new  ocean  are  open  to  its  ca- 
reer; and  both  the  configuration  of 
the  world  around  it,  and  the  qualities 
of  the  men  within  it,  seem  to  presage 
a  brilliant  destiny  for  the  Empire  of  the 
West. 

It  is  an  astonishing  progress  that  of 
the  human  race.  The  nations  do  not 
advance  abreast^  nor  is  the  progress  of 
each  continuous.  In  early  times  we 
find  one  far  ahead  of  the  rest — the 
sole  fbuntiun  of  knowledge  and  civilis- 
ation— drawing  all  others  to  its  light, 
or  conquering  them  by  its  arms.  S^u 
nevdi  and  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece, 
B<XDey  rose  in  turn  to  the  zenith ;  and 
as  eadi  *'  universal  empire  "  arose,  its 
predecessors  were  not  only  eclipsed, 
out  they  commenced  a  downward  pro- 
eressy  which  had  degradation  or  oar- 
Dsrism  for  its  terminus.  Since  the  fall 
of  ancient  Home,  we  have  seen  Italy 
under  the  Popes,  Spain  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  rise 
into  the  ascendant,  and  again  fall  back 
into^MLthy  and  impotence.  Afleralong 
ftrugglcj  in  which  all  civilised  nations 
took  part,  we  have  recently  aeen  Eng- 
land emei^e  first,  and  France  second, 
fi^m  the  sbife  for  supremacy  ;  but  in 
the  latter  nation  the  national  efflor- 


escence  seems  already  past,  and  in  her 
brave  but  pleasure-seeiing  multitudes, 
the  seeds  of  decay  are  paving  the  way 
for  her  successor,  which  may  already 
be  seen  rising  into  colossal  size  amid 
the  mists  and  snows  of  the  North.  The 
supremacy  of  France  has  ever  been  on 
land,  and  so  also  will  be  its  successor's : 
the  sea,  the  isles,  and  the  New  World 
are  for  ever  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  firmest,  uie  most  glorious 
of  empires  cannot  win  for  itself  im- 
mortality. Long-continued  prosperity 
in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  saps  the 
foundations  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
our  nature,  and  renders  them  no  longer 
fit  to  be  the  leaders  of  human  progress 
and  civilisation.  It  was  this  that  ut- 
terly destroyed  Babylonia,  Persia,  and 
Egypt ;  it  was  this  that  prostrated  the 
giant  power  of  Rome  ;  it  is  this  that 
will  ever  cause  the  leadership  of  nations 
to  pass  from  one  people  to  another  to 
the  end  of  time.  It  is  a  strange  yet 
instructive  subject  of  reflection,  this 
rise  and  fall  of  empires.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it — no  Fate,  as  the  old 
Greeks  or  the  modern  Atheists  would 
say.  Here,  as  in  everything  else,  men 
are  free  agents,  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  actions.  As  long  as  a  nation's 
religious  principles  can  withstand  the 
corrupting  influence  of  long-continued 
success  and  artificial  civilisation,  she 
has  nothing  to  fear — the  Shekinah  will 
surround  her  still ;  but  to  do  so  im- 
mortally, alasl  would  be  more  than 
human.  The  black  drop  which  Ma- 
homet's good  angel  squeezed  from  his 
heart  must  first  be  expressed  fi^m  those 
of  the  whole  species. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the 
world's  history,  that,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  no  great  maritime  or  colo- 
nising enipire  has  ever  existed  on  the 
shores  of^the  Pacific.  Possessing  a 
length  of  seaboard  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  gemmed  with  isles 
of  remarkable  fertility,  suitable  alike 
for  colonies  or  for  entrepots — the  na- 
tions that  people  its  shores,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Icy  Sea, 
from  the  Straits  of  Behring  to  Cape 
Horn,  have  never  cmried  the  torch  of 
knowledge  to  other  isles  or  countries, 
never  embarked  an  army  on  its  waters. 
Never,  even  for  the  gains  of  commerce, 
spread  their  sails  out  of  sight  of  land  ; 
never,  either  from  the  ports  of  China 
and  Hindostan,  where  powerful  em- 

Eires  have  existed  from  the  dawn  of 
istory— nor  firom  Arabia^  where,  un- 
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der  Islamism,  the  most  warlike  aud 
daring  empire  srew  up  that  the  world 
ever  saw — norfrom  the  opposite  shores 
of  Africa  and  America,  where  hu- 
manity,  at  least  within  the  records  of 
history,  seems  ever  to  have  stagnated, 
lias  a  nation  sent  forth  its  colonics  to 
cultivate  the  isles,  or  an  emperor  sent 
his  squadrons  to  capture  them.  The 
Isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  teem- 
ing with  fruits  and  blossoms,  floating 
like  baskets  of  flowers  amid  the  azure 
waters  of  the  Pacific — a  labyrinth  of 
beauty,  where  the  very  tides  die  away 
in  the  coloured  shadows  of  gorgeous 
woods  and  sunlit  mountain-peaks,  and 
the  %vave8  languish  away  m  the  em. 
brace  of  those  lovely  brides  of  the 
sea — those  gorgeous  islands  where 
Cybele  still  sits  crowned  in  the  soli- 
tude, have  never  yet  yielded  their 
riches  to  civilised  man.  But  the  hand 
of  Providence  is  bringing  a  new  race 
to  the  shores  of  that  solitary  sea.  Eng- 
land, the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  the  great 
coloniser  of  the  earth,  has  within  the 
last  century  built  up  an  empire  in  Hin- 
dostan,  as  wonderful  as  if  it  had  been 
the  work  of  Eastern  genii ;  still  more 
recently  it  has  poured  the  benefits  of 
civilisation  and  the  gigantic  powers  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  into  the  Aus- 
tralian  world,  and  within  half  the  life- 
time of  man  has  reared  a  British  em- 
pire  at  the  Antipodes.  But^'esterday 
the  enterprise  of  an  individual  has 
penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Borneo, 
cleared  its  seas  of  their  infesting  pirates, 
placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Sara- 
wak,  and  reared  in  the  very  heart  of 
Paganism  a  temple  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians.  These  are  glorious  ex« 
ploits  for  England  ;  no  other  nation 
can  parallel  them  even  in  miniature  : 
they  have  given  immortality  to  her  re- 
nown, and  she  will  be  honoured  hm 
parent  bv  half  the  world  to  the  end  of 
time.  What  a  destiny  I  It  seems  to 
crown  her  with  a  glory  higher  than 
earth  could  bestow. 

But  if  from  the  realms  of  Australia 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  north,  the  cur- 
tain is  seen  rising  upon  a  new  nation  ; 
and  from  the  shores  of  California  the 


Anglo- Saxon  race  is  already  spreading 
out  to  meet  its  brethren  from  the  south. 
IIow  sublime  that  meeting  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pacific!  Setting  out  from  a 
little  island  in  the  German  Ocean, 
the  children  of  England  have  fought 
their  way  through  wilderness  and  over 
mountain,  through  hordes  of  savage 
men,  and  across  the  tempests  of  ocean  ; 
they  have  spanned  the  world  in  their 
march  ;  they  have  travelled  from  the 
lands  of  the  rising  to  the  home  of  the 
setting  sun  ;  and  now,  in  triumph  and 
in  joy,  reunite  amid  the  solitude  of  the 
Indian  seas.  What  a  theme  for  the 
poet !  Since  the  dispersion  of  Babel, 
no  such  meeting  has  earth  witnessed. 
It  is  the  denouement  of  an  epic—of  an 
epic  recounting  the  war  between  Man 
and  Nature,  and  ending  with  seating 
him  in  her  last  asylum. 

The  country  in  which  the  New  Nation 
is  growing  up  is  a  region  extending  at 
present*  for  500  miles  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  stretching  150  miles 
inland,  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  ground  of 
the  maritime  district  slopes  gradually 
up  to  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the 
Coast  Range,  which  run  from  north 
to  south,  dividing  the  region  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  Between  the 
Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
lies  a  loujg  valley  some  fifty  miles  in 
width.  Through  the  upper  part  of 
this  valley  flows  the  Sacramento  river, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  northern 
extremity  ot  California,  flows  south- 
ward for  250  miles,  and  forms  a  junc- 
tion with  the  San  Joaquin,  which 
flows  an  equal  distance  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter;  and  thus  united,  they 
force  a  passage  through  the  Coast 
Range  ^  to  the  sea.  This  vast  valley 
has  evidently  been  at  some  remote 
period  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Its  soil  is 
very  rich,  and  permeated  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  Sierra ;  and  with  a 
proper  system  of  draining  and  embank- 
ment, it  would  undoubtedly  be  capable 
of  producing  every  crop,  except  sugar- 
cane, now  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic 
States  of  the  Union,  and  will  bv-and- 
by  support  a   numerous    population. 


*  We  say  ot  pre§ent,  because  ere  long  tbeir  territory'  will  bo  enlarged.  As  soon  as  sll 
the  "placers"  arc  occupied,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  diminishes,  the  fresh  comers  from  the 
Old  States  will,  in  defiaiicc  of  all  autliority,  foray  sottthwards — the  more  especially  as  the 
Spanish  half  of  Califoiiun  id  also  thought  to  be  rich  in  mines.  "  From  tlie  accounts  of  Liea- 
t«nant  Buffam/'  says  Sir  B.  Murchison,  "  it  seems  probable  that  the  mountains  of  the  lower 
province  will  prove  as  conspicwously  rich  in  silver  and  copper  as  those  of  UpjKr  California 
have  been  in  gold." 
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Its  climate,  as  well  as  its  soil,  is  the 
be5t  in  California.  To  the  cast  of  this 
▼jdlcy  rise  the  foot-hills  of  tho  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  are  some  twenty  miles 
in  breadtli,  and  stretch  away  to  Uie 
base  of  the  great  Snowy  chain.  These 
foot-hills  are  the  Gold  Region.  It  is 
in  the  ravines  and  water-courses  which 
intersect  them  that  100,000  men  are 
now  eagerly  en^a^  in  the  hunt  for 
gold.  The  maritime  district,  the  land 
between  the  Coast  Kange  and  the  sea, 
possesses  good  soil,  but  is  at  present 
almost  barren  for  want  of  water. 

From  the  amenity  and  beauty  of  its 
climate,  California  has  been  styled  the 
"New  Italy."  "  Stretching  along  the 
mild  coast  of  the  Pacific,'*  says  Colonel 
Frenoont,  in  his  report  to  Congress, 
•»  with  a  general  elevation  of  its  plains 
and  valleys  of  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  backed  by  the 
long  and  lofty  wall  of  the  Sierra,  mild- 
ness and  geniality  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  its  climate. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  corresponding 
latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Continent  can  with  difficulty  imagine 
the  soft  air  and  southern  productions 
under  the  same  latitudes  m  the  mari- 
time region  of  Upper  California.  The 
singular  beauty  and  purity  of  the  sky 
in  the  south  of  this  region,  is  charac- 
terised by  Humboldt  as  a  rare  pheno- 
menon, and  all  travellers  reali.se  the 
trath  of  the  description."  Coiuplaints 
of  the  climate  are  sometimes  made  by 
emigrants,  but  it  is  its  novelty,  not 
its  inferiority,  that  discontents  them. 
«'  It  is  so  unlike  that  from  which  they 
come,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  that  they 
cannot  readily  appreciate  its  advan- 
tages, or  become  reconciled  to  its  ex. 
tremes  of  dry  a  nd  wet. "  A  Cali  fomian 
would  be  as  much  surprised,  he  adds, 
that  people  could  live  through  the 
winter  of  Xew  England  "  as  any  im- 
migrant ever  has  been  at  what  he  has 
seen  or  felt  in  California." 

In  one  respect  California,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  region  h-ing  to  the  west  of 
the  Andes  and  Rocky  Mountains,  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  country  to  the 
eastward  of  them.  When  the  first 
emigrants  landed  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  America  they  found  the  whole  coun- 
try overspread  with  luxiu*iant  forests, 
and  the  soil  covered  with  rich  mould, 
the  iiccamulation  of  decaying  foliage 
throtigfa  nntold  centuries.  But  m 
GaHfixeiua  forests  are  a^wanting,  fire- 
wood  is  scarce,  and  the  ttm^r  for 


houses,  &c.,  u  all  iuiportoJ;t  while 
the  unprotected  soil,  though  of  good 
fertility,  is  alternately  baked  by  the 
sun-hent,  or  washed  away  by  the  hur- 
ricanes and  deluging  rains  of  the  wet 
season.  "  West  of  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  forests  of  Cali- 
fornia are  limited  to  some  scattering 
groves  of  oak  in  the  valleys  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  streams,  and  of  rea 
wood  on  the  ridges  and  in  the  gorges 
of  the  hill?,  sometimes  extending  into 
the  plains.  Some  of  the  hills  are 
covered  with  dwarf  shrubs,  which  may 
be  used  as  fuel  ;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  territory  presents 
a  surface  without  trees  or  shrubbery." 
Thisdeficiency  of  wood  in  California, 
as  well  as  that  on  the  Eastern  Prairies, 
has  been  in^niously  enough  ascribed 
to  the  growth  of  long  dry  grass  which 
overspreads  the  country,  and  which, 
easily  taking  fire,  would  envelope  the 
woods  with  fiame,  and  thus  destroy 
them.  But  the  eflect  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  some  primary  disposition 
of  nature,  aided  by  the  constant  havoc 
made  by  the  Indians  in  procuring  fuel 
and  logs  for  their  huts ;  for  if  forests 
had  been  there,  tho  prairie-grass  could 
not. 

Let  us  endeavour  now  to  form,  froij^ 
scattered  passages  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
work,  some  idea  of  the  social  condi- 
tion  of  the  New  Nation,  and  to  present 
some  characteristic  scenes  from  the 
every- day  life  of  the  people.  When 
the  first  influx  of  population  took 
place,  he  says— 

"  Society  was  for  the  time  cast  into  new 
forms,  or  rather  deprived  of  any  fixed  form. 
A  man,  on  coming  to  California,  could  no  more 
expect  to  retain  his  old  nature  unchanged, 
than  he  could  retain  in  his  lungs  the  air  he 
had  inhaled  on  the  Atlantic  sliore.  The  most 
immoderate  and  striking  change  which  came 
upon^  the  immigrants  was  an  increase  of 
activity,  and  proportionately,  of  reckless  and 
dai-ing  spirit.  .  .  .  Men  were  not  trou- 
bled with  the  ups  and  downs  of  business, 
when  it  was  so  easy  for  one  of  any  enterprise 
to  recover  his  foothold.  If  a  person  lost  his 
all,  be  was  perfectly  indifferent ;  two  weeks 
of  hard  work  gave  him  enough  to  start  on, 
and  two  months,  with  the  usual  lock,  qoito 
reinstated  liim.  .  ,  .  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  hearty,  cordial,  and  en- 
couraging in  the  character  of  social  inter- 
course. .  .  .  The  most  common  excesses 
into  which  Califomians  run  are  drinking  and 
gambling.  ...  To  give  the  gambling 
community  their  due,  their  uondnct  was  much 
more  orderly  and  respectable  than  H  is  wont 
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to  be  in  other  countries.  (?)  This,  however, 
is  not  so  much  a  merit  of  their  own  possess- 
ing, as  the  eflTect  of  a  strong  pablic  sentiment 
in  favour  of  preserving  order.  .  .  .  There 
were  hundreds  of  monte  and  fero  tables, 
which  were  crowded  nightly  till  a  late  bonr, 
and  where  the  most  inveterate  excesses  of 
gaming  might  be  witnessed  f  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
was  onlj  ** estimated  at  fifteen  thousand! 
.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  instances  might  be 
adduced  to  show  that  the  worst  passions  of 
our  nature  were  speedily  developed  in  the  air 
of  California ;  but  the  one  grand  lesson  of  the 
Sfttlement  and  organisation  of  the  country  is 
of  a  character  that  ennobles  the  race.  .  .  . 
After  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  na- 
tural that  California  should  be  the  moat  de- 
mocratic country  in  the  world.  A  man  who 
would  consider  hia  fellow  beneath  him,  on 
account  of  hia  appearance  or  occupation,  would 
liave  some  difficulty  in  living  peaceably  in 
California.  The  security  of  the  country  is 
owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  plain,  prac- 
tical development  of  what  the  French  reve- 
rence as  an  abstraction  under  the  name  of 
Fratemite.  To  sum  up  all  m  three  words — 
Labour  is  rkspkctabul" 

The  alnaost  total  absence  of  females 
in  California  has  proved,  and  will  prove 
for  some  years  to  come,  very  injurious 
to  society,  and  to  individual  morality. 
Ilome — thai  bundle  of  sweet  ties,  so 
deservedly  dear  to  all  mankind — is  a 
word  unknown  in  its  true  sense  in  Ca« 
lifomia.  Home  there,  as  yet,  has  no 
attraction ;  the  purifying  and  restrain- 
ing ties  of  the  family  circle  have  no 
existence.  The  roof-tree  covers  no 
hallowed  precincts:  the  house  is  a 
needful  but  unloved  shelter  from  the 
storm,  or  a  depot  for  merchandise ; 
and  its  male  inmate  spends  all  his  lei- 
sure in  places  of  public  resort.  More- 
over, the  i  nnocent  or  h  umanising  amuse- 
ments  of  old  countries  are  yet  in  their 
infancy,  or  altogether  unknown  ;  and 
as  men  will  have  relaxation  of  some 
kind,  the  Californians  seek  it  in  the  sa- 
loons of  the  hotels,  or  in  the  noisome 
heated  atmosphere  and  motley  groups 
that  surround  the  faro-table,  m  drink- 
ing and  gambling.  No  greater  blessing 
to  the  morals,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  rising  state  could  be  desired, 
than  the  introduction  into  that  male 
nation  of  an  adequate  proportion  of 
the  gentler  sex.  The  New  Nation,  in 
regard  to  their  social  ties,  are  in  the 
rough  unsettled  state  of  the  Romans 
under  Romulus,  and  no  second  ftape  of 
the  Sabines  is  possible  to  relieye  them 
from  their  dilemma :-~ 


Life  at  the  Mines. — "It  would  have 
been  an  interesting  study  for  a  philosopher 
to  note  the  different  efTecta  which  sodden  en- 
richment produced  upon  dilTerent  persons,  es- 
pecially those  whose  Uvea  had  previously  been 
passed  in  the  midst  o^  poverty  and  privation. 
The  most  profound  scholar  in  human  nature 
might  here  have  learned  something  which  all 
his  previous  wisdom  and  experience  oould 
never  teach.  It  was  not  precisely  the  deve- 
lopment uf  new  qualities  in  the  roan,  but  the 
exhibition  of  clianges  and  contrasts  of  cha- 
racter, unexpected  and  almost  unaccountable. 
The  worl<l-c»ld  moral  of  gold  was  completely 
falsified (?).  Those  who  were  unused  to  la- 
bour, whose  daily  ounce  or  two  seemed  a 
poor  recompense  for  weary  mnsdea  and  flag- 
ging spirits,  might  carefully  board  their 
gains ;  but  those  whose  hardy  fibre  grappled 
with  the  tough  earth  as  natorally  as  if  it 
knew  no  fitter  play,  and  made  the  ooarw 
gravel  and  rocky  strata  yield  up  their  precious 
grains,  were  as  profuse  as  princea,  and  as 
open-hearted  as  philanthropists.  Weather- 
beaten  tars,  wiry  delving  Irishmen,  and 
stalwart  foresters  from  the  wilds  of  Missouri, 
became  a  race  of  Sybarites  and  Epicureans. 
Secure  in  possessing  the  Open  Sesame  to  the 
exhaustloss  treasury  under  their  feet,  they 
gave  free  rein  to  every  whim  or  impobe 

which  could  possibly  be  gratified 

It  was  frequently  remarked  that  the  Orego- 
nians,  though  accustomed  all  their  lives  to 
the  most  simple,  solid,  and  temperate  fare, 
went  beyond  every  other  class  of  miners  in 
their  fondness  for  champagne,  and  all  kinds 
of  cordials  and  choice  liquors." 

We  do  not  know  what  "world-old 
moral  of  gold'*  Mr.  Taylor  refers  to ; 
but  certainly  that  pretty  ancient  one, 
beginning  "Set  a  beggar  on  horseback," 
receives  remarkable  corroboration  from 
his  narrative.  The  only  class  who  were 
provident  of  their  gains,  as  he  tells  us, 
were  those  *'  unused  to  labour" — that 
is  to  say,  persons  who  had  formerly 
been  in  good  circumstances,  and  who 
had  therein  learned  self-restraint.  The 
Indian  savage,  to  whom  luxury  in  any 
shape  is  a  stranger,  will  drink  himself 
to  death  beside  a  broached  barrel  of 
"fire-water;"  while  a  gentleman,  whose 
cellar  is  stocked  with  the  choicest  wines, 
would  feci  himself  degraded  by  the 
slightest  excess : — 

"  At  the  mhies,"  he  says  (and  the  sentence 
which  we  have  italidsed  is  wortliy  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  points  out  the  main  cause  of  the 
New  Nation's  ability  in  forming  itself  into  an 
organised  state),  ^  I  found  plenty  of  men 
who  were  not  ontwanUy  diatingiiishable  firom 
the  inveterate  trapper  or  moontaiiicerf  bat 
who,  a  year  before,  had  been  patieadess 
physicians,  briefless  law^^ers,  and  half-starred 
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editors.  It  was  tkU  infusion  of  intelligence 
which  gave  the  gold-hunting  communities, 
uotwithstancUf^  their  barbaric  exterior  and 
mode  ofHfey  an  order  and  individual  seen- 
ritg  which  at  first  sight  seemed  little  less 

Strange  characters  and  adventures 
were  to  be  met  with  there : — 

"One  of  the  moat  amusing  cases  I  saw 
waa  that  of  a  company  of  Englishmen  from 
New  Soatk  Wales,  who  bad  been  on  the 
Mokelumne  about  a  week  at  the  time  of  my 
Tieit.  They  had  only  landed  in  California 
two  weeks  previous,  and  this  was  their  first 
experience  of  gold-di^nng.  One  of  them,  a 
tall  stnmg-limbed  fellow,  who  had  served 
seven  years  as  a  private  of  cavaby,  was  an- 
cfrasing  in  his  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
delight  *  This  is  a  great  country  !*  he  would 
excbuni.  '  Here  a  man  can  dig  np  as  much 
goold  in  a  day  as  he  ever  saw  in  all  his  life. 
Haven't  I  got  already  more  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with,  an'  Fve  only  been  here  a 
week  ?  An'  to  think  'at  I  come  with  never 
a  single  farthing  in  my  pocket !  An'  the 
Frenchman  down  the  hill  there,  him  *at  sells 
wtttlea,  he  wouldn't  trust  me  for  a  piece  of 
breiid — the  deril  take  him  !  'If  ye've  no 
money,  go  an'  dig  some,'  says  he ;  *  people 
dig  here  o'  Sundays  all  the  same. '  *  I'll  dig 
o'  Sundays  for  no  man,  ye  bloody  villain !' 
says  I ;  '  m  starve  first.*'  An*  I  didn't— an' 
I  had  a  hungry  belly  too.  But  o'  Monday  I 
dug  nineteen  dollars,  an'  o*  Tuesday  twenty- 
three,  an'  o'  Friday  two  hundred  an'  eighty- 
two  dollars,  in  one  lump  as  big  as  your  fist ; 
an'  all  for  not  working  on  Sundays.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  country  in  the  world !' " 

The  simple-hearted  fellow  "repeated 
his  story  from  morning  to  night,"  sajrs 
Mr.  Taylor,  "  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  communicated  it  to  every  new 
face  he  saw."  We  fear  his  tale  would 
be  told  to  deaf  ears.  In  California 
«  men  dig  on  Sundays  all  the  same." 
In  their  greed  for  the  gains  and  the 
jJeasares  of  the  world,  they  have  no 
time  to  give  to  heaven.  They  take 
their  blessings  as  if  thejr  owed  them  to 
no  one  but  tneir  own  right  hand.  It 
is  a  pitiful  wisdom,  it  is  a  short-sighted 
reason  that  does  this.  There  is  nothing 
either  in  heaven  or  on  earth  that  human 
scepticism  will  not  cavil  at,  and  we  are 
all  too  prone  to  disbelieve  whatever 
goes  against  our  desires.  But  though 
men  may  dififer  as  to  what  day  of  the 
week  the  Sabbath  should  be  held  on,  or 
as  to  the  exact  degree  of  strictness  with 
which  it  should  be  kept — that  its  ob- 
servance is  decreed  in  the  words  of  Be- 
veUtion  waa  never  for  a  moment  doubt- 


ful to  any  one  who  was  willinj^  to  give 
one  day  in  seven  to  the  service  of  his 
Maker,  and  the  preparation  for  the  life 
to  come.  In  the  many  works  published 
on  California,  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  mention  of  a  respect  for 
the  Sabbatn  among  its  people ;  and 
although  San  Francisco  contained  some 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  last  spring, 
the  building  of  a  church  (so  far  as  we 
can  discover)  has  never  been  thought 
of. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
energy  of  the  people,  and  the  remark- 
able growth  of  San  Francisco,  and  we 
now  quote  from  Mr,  Taylor's  remarks 
on  this  subject : — 

"Every  new  comer  in  San  Francisco," 
says  he,  "  is  overtaken  with  a  sense  of  com- 
plete bewUdennent.  The  mind,  however  it 
may  be  prepared  for  an  astonishing  condition 
of  atfairs,  cannot  immediately  push  aside  its 
old  instincts  of  value  and  ideas  of  business, 
letting  all  past  experiences  go  for  nothing, 
and  casting  all  its  faculties  into  action,  inter- 
course with  its  fellows,  or  advancement  in 
any  path  of  ambition,  and  into  shapes  of 
which  it  never  before  imagined.  As  in  the 
turn  of  the  Dissolving  Views,  there  is  a  pe- 
riod when  the  scene  wears  neither  the  old 
nor  the  new  phase,  but  the  vanishing  images 
of  the  one  and  the  growing  perceptions  of  t^ 
other  are  blended  in  painful  and  misty  con- 
fusion, so  one  knows  not  whether  he  is  awake 
or  in  some  wonderful  dream.  Never  have  I 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  establishing  satis- 
factorily to  my  own  senses  the  reality  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard. 

"  Verily  the  place  was  in  itself  a  marvel !" 
he  exclaims  three  weeks  later.  **  To  say  that  it 
was  daily  enlarj;ed  by  from  twenty  to  thirty 
houses  may  not  sound  very  remarkable,  after 
all  the  stories  that  have  been  told  ;  yet  this, 
for  a  country  which  imported  both  lumber 
and  houses,  and  where  labour  was  ten  dol- 
lars a-day  (and  in  a  town  with  only  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants)  la  an  extraordinary 
growth.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  ready- 
made  house  is  put  up  and  inhabited  strikes 
the  stranger  in  San  Francisco  as  little  short 
of  magic.  He  walks  over  an  open  lot  in  his 
before -breakfast  stroll — the  next  morning  a 
house  complete,  with  a  family  inside,  blocks 
up  his  way.  He  goes  down  to  the  bay  and 
looks  out  on  the  shippings  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  a  row  of  storehouses,  staring  him 
in  the  dace,  intercept  the  view." 

In  December,  1849,  he  tells  us  in 
another  place,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
San  Francisco  by  which — 

"  Twenty-five  houses  were  burnt,  and  nearly 
an  acre  of  ground  laid  bare.  In  a  week  after, 
such  was  the  extraordinary  energy  of  the 
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sufferers,  tliat  tin*  Mtc  was  alr^Md y  lia'f  co- 
vered with  hoa!«cs  built  arul  b'.'.ilfllujj.  While 
the  fire  was  stiU  burning,  f»i!e  of  the  partitra, 
who  had  lost  most  heavily  by  the  conflapra-^ 
tion,  bargained  for  and  purchaaed  laml>er  to 
rebuild  hia  house ;  and  before  six  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  he  had  concluded  and  signed  a 
contract  with  a  builder  to  reconstruct  hia 
house  in  sixteen  days  under  a  penalty." 

The  gold  region  of  California  em- 
braces the  extensive  range  of  hills  which 
rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin^  and  which 
extend  inland  to  the  base  of  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They  are 
intersected  by  rivers,  running  from 
east  to  west,  at  irregular  distances  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  apart ;  and 
it  is  in  the  beds  of  some  of  these 
streams,  and  in  the  dry  ravines  (or 
'gulches')  of  the  mountains  that  the 
gold  has  hitherto  been  found.  There 
the  precious  ore  exists  in  flakes  or 
spangles,  infinitely  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  known  gold  tract  in  the 
world.  And  as  if  to  facilitate  the  col- 
lection of  her  golden  treasures,  Natui'e 
has  placed,  almost  in  close  vicinity, 
mines  of  quickidlver.  In  order  to  show 
the  value  of  this  metal  as  a  collector  of 
the  golden  dust,  wc  may  mention  that 
a  heap  of  refuse  earth  left  by  the  com- 
mon rocker  (t.  ?.,  machine  wr  washing 
gold  from  the  soil),  after  ten  thousand 
dollars  had  been  washed  from  it,  yielded 
another  thousand  to*  a  rocker  in  which 
quicksilver  was  used.  When  the  quick- 
silver mines  are  once  in  full  operation, 
the  present  high  price  of  this  metal  will 
be  much  reduced,  its  use  will  become 
universal  at  the  "diggings,"  and  the 
annual  golden  harvest  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Many  writers  have  not  hesitated  to 
predict,  fr^m  the  seemingly  enormous 
mass  of  gold  which  California  contains, 
a  complete  resolution  in  the  present  mo- 
netary system  of  the  world ;  but  such 
views,  if  not  altogether  groundless,  are 
at  least  very  much  exaggerated.  There 
are  two  opinions  generally  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  future  produce  of  this 
gold  region,  which,  however  well- 
founded  they  may  appear  to  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  receive  no  countenance 
from  men  of  science.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  as  all  (?)  the  rivers  of  the 
district  furnish  gold,  therefore  the 
whole  mountainous  district  through 
which  these  rivers  flow  (some  four 
hundred   or    five   hundred   miles    in 


length)  is  equally  rich  in  the  precious 
ore : — 

**  We  mast  protest  against  the  inferance,* 
says  an  able  geologist,  in  noticing  Mr.  Ly- 
min*8  opinion  on  this  subject,  "  that  all  these 
*  many  hundreds  of  miles'  are  as  richly  auri- 
ferous as  the  tract  which  he  really  explored 
and  ably  describes.  As  well  might  we  take 
the  northernmost  of  the  works  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Ural  beyond  Petropavlosk,  and 
the  southernmost  on  the  Tashlan,  and  sar, 
that  throughout  a  mountainous  region  having 
a  width  varying  from  two  to  three  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  a  length  of  nine  degrees  of 
latitude,  gokl  was  actively  worked ;  the  truth 
being,  that  gold  has  only  been  found  to  be 
worth  the  cost  of  extraction  at  about  ten  very 
limited  localities  in  all  that  UnUian  chain, 
six  hundred  miles  in  lengtb." 

The  more  endiusiastic  speculators 
on  this  subject  sufier  themselves,  at 
times,  to  lose  sight  of  the  reality. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  Ryan*s  com- 
rades, "they  forget  how  far  they 
may  go  before  they  come  to  what 
yire  minevs  chW  9.  Hkely  place."  More- 
over, Mr.  Lyman  himself,  in  attempt- 
ing to  trace  the  gold  to  its  native 
rocks,  found  plenty  of  quartz  vein- 
stones, but  could  detect  little  or  no 
gold  in  them.  In  fact  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Andes  and  Rock^  Moun- 
tains,  from  north  to  south,  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  the  same  rocks,  vet 
it  is  only  at  intervalst  few  and  far  l)e- 
tween,  that  the  detritus  on  its  flanks 
is  found  to  be  auriferous. 

The  next  opinion  is,  that  upon  the 
introduction  oi  science  into  Caufomia, 
and  the  formation  of  companies,  deep 
mines  will  be  opened  in  all  directions, 
and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  gold  thus 
opened  up.  Now,  in  the  whofe  history 
of  gold-seeking,  no  deep  mines  have  ever 
succeeded;  and  the  result  of  the  Spa- 
niards* experiments  in  the  solid  rock 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  their 
proverb,  that  "he  who  mines  for  gold 
will  be  ruined."  (jold — ^which,  in  the 
form  of  lumps,  threads,  and  flakes,  is 
found  chiefly  in  veins  of  quartz  inter- 
sectinff  therrimary  or  Pakeozoic  group 
of  rocks— ds  always  most  abundant 
near  the  surface.  Unlike  all  other 
ores,  it  has  been  found  to  diminish  in 
quantity  as  the  veins  recede  from  the 
surface;  or  to  be  difiiised  in  such 
minute  and  separate  threads  in  the 
hard  rocks,  as  to  render  its  extraction 
well  ni^h,  if  not  quite  rumous.  llie 
whole  hicftory  of  gold  mininj^  whether 
practised  by  Spanish,  English,  orRuS'. 
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9ian  oomptinies,  proves  this  remarkable 
fact  beyond  a  doubt.  This  peculiar 
distribation  of  the  ore  explains  why 
the  greatest  quantities  of  gold  dust, 
and  the  laivest  lumps  of^ld  should 
be  oonatantfy  found  in  rubbish,  gravel, 
sandy  or  clayey  beds ;  for  as  the  cream 
of  the  ore  is  contained  in  the  upper 
portions  of  rocks,  and  as  all  the  earth's 
surftce  has  undergone  great  abrasion 
and  wearing  away,  so  the  greatest 
ouantity  of  the  gold  cannot  now  be 
round  in  its  native  rock,  but  in  the  al. 
lavial  drift  or  debris  derived  from  the 
former  surfaces  of  the  auriferous  vein, 
stones.  Deep  mines,  we  repeat,  have 
never  saooecded.  So  hard  is  the  rock 
in  which  ^Id  is  originally  imbedded, 
and  so  nunute  and  so  diffused  are  the 
filaments  of  the  ore,  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  this  gradual  abrasion,  or  when 
Providence^  through  the  grand  opera- 
tioDs  of  nattire,  shatters  the  masses  of 
anriieroiis  mountains,  that  the  precious 
metal  becomes  available  to  the  use  of 
man.  This  was  strongly  exemplified 
some  two  centuries  ago,  among  the 
Andes  of  Bolivia,  where  "the  lightning, 
haring  struck  the  projecting  point  of  a 
great  (juartz-vein,  and  shivered  the 
mountain-side  into  fragments,  spread 
out  in  the  detritus  a  con8idenU>le  local 
supply  of  goldy  which  all  roan's  engi- 
neering  capacity  would  never  have  en- 
abled  him  to  obtain  except  with  enor* 
mous  loss.*' 

A  natural  but  important  effect  of 
this  superficial  distribution  of  gold  is 
apparent  in  history ;  for  while  the  gold 
tracts  worked  by  the  ancients  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the  many  other 

E laces  in  the  Old  World  once  known  to 
e  auriferous,  are  long  since  exhausted, 
the  old  silver  mines  of  Spain,  being 
re-opened  at  greater  depths,  and  with 
increased  skul,  are  at  this  moment 
eminently  productive.  And  in  like 
manner  the  silver  mines  of  South 
America,  says  Humboldt,  so  far  from 
being  exhausted,  are  Ukel^r  to  prove 
more  productive  than  ever,  if  ordinary 
skill  were  applied  to  them.  California 
certainly  contains  gold  in  greater  quan- 
tity than  any  other  place  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  and  as  the  whole 
powei*  of  modem  science  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  it  is 
probable  that  ndmg  may  succeed  there 
better  than  it  had  done  elsewhere;  but  it 
is  eqnaliy  certain  that  the  ravines  and 
water-courses  will  ever  coQtinue  to  sup- 
ply the  ore  in  the  greatest  abundance 


n  nd  in  est  proli  tably .  1 1  m  ust,  inoi-eover, 
be  remembered,  that  if  Califumia  be 
the  richest  of  all  known  gold  regions, 
it  is  also  the  most  numerously  and 
energetically  worked  ;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that,  though  the  country 
may  long  continue  to  yield  gold  in 
small  quantities,  the  precious  metal 
will  soon  be  so  much  exhausted  as  to 
offer  no  inducement  for  continued  im- 
migration, and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  must  by-and-by  have  recourse, 
as  m  other  countries,  to  the  pursuits 
of  commerce  and  of  agriculture.  The 
Affe  of  Gold  will  be  a  short  one  in  Ca- 
lifornia, as  it  has  been  everywhere 
else ;  but  it  will  not  pass  away  until 
its  mission  is  accomplisned.  And  that 
mission  is,  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  nature,  to  assemble  an  energetic  and 
remarkable  people  on  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  to  found,  in  a  loca- 
lity of  all  others  most  advantageous  for 
ity  an  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  of  the 
West. 

If,  from  the  absence  of  wood,  the 
soil  of  California  be  too  much  exposed 
to  the  great  heats  of  the  dry,  and  to 
the  hurricanes  of  the  wet  season,  it  has 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  the  labour 
required  in  most  of  the  old  States  to 
fell  the  forests  and  clear  the  ground 
for  seed,  is  here  unnecessary :  and  as 
soon  as  the  diggings  cease  to  be  very 
productive,  and  prices  in  consequence 
fall,  the  more  fertile  districts  will  begin 
to  be  cultivated.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
people  (though  singularly  versatile)  is 
not  agricultural :  too  much  restlessness, 
it  seems  to  us,  mingles  with  their  energy 
to  let  them  settle  quietly  down  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  Look^  at  them  in 
the  mines  of  the  mountains — at  the 
monte  and  faro  tables  in  the  towns. 
They  would  leap  at  wealth  with  a 
bound ;  they  will  endure  anything,  risk 
anything,  to  be  rich  at  once.  They 
would  rather  stake  their  all  on  a  dash, 
ing  venture  than  make  success  certain 
by  a  slow  and  cautious  advance.  This 
is  the  spirit  of  commerce,  with  its  risks 
and  prizes — not  of  agriculture.  Look 
at  their  love  of  speculation,  and  the 
direwdness  with  wnich  they  speculate 
— at  the  rapidity  and  boldness  of  their 
calculations,  and  the  vigour  with  which 
they  carry  them  into  effect.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  the  country  but  what  is  a 
knowing  hand  at  a  bargain,  and  a 
ready-reckoner  of  chances.  All  this 
shrewdness  and  bold  enterprise  would 
be  lost  in  the  oalm  pursuits  of  agricuL 
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ture.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  in 
unison  with  tlie  natural  destinies  of  the 
country:  both  the  men  and  the  cir- 
cumstances show  that  the  career  of 
California  will  be  eminently  commer- 
cial. In  agriculture  she  will  be  sur- 
passed by  many  states,  which  jx)sse.>-8 
not  only  a  superior  soil,  but  in  which, 
from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney, the  labours  of  culture  can  be  had 
far  more  cheaply.  The  rich  alluvial 
Hats  of  the  basm  of  the  Mississippi  will 
for  long  pour  their  cereal  stores  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Cali- 
fbrnian  ports;  until  by-and-by  the  thou- 
sand isles  of  the  Pacific— if  possible, 
still  more  prolific,  where  land  is  still 
cheaper,  and  whence  the  transit  to  the 
Golden  Land  is  shorter  and  easier — 
will  render  all  such  supplies  from  east- 
ern America  superfluous.  Yes;  what- 
ever may  be  the  fertility  of  California, 
her  career  will  be  commercial.  The 
prolificness  of  the  Libyan  plains,  the 
granary  of  the  ancient  world,  could 
not  tempt  Carthage  from  her  destiny', 
though  It  wonderfully  assisted  her  in 
her  glorious  career.  And  here  a  might- 
ier destiny  is  awaiting  the  New  Nation 
than  ever  the  sons  of  Ilanno  dreamt  of; 
a  prospect  before  which  the  glories 
of  Tyre  and  of  Carthage  sink  into 
insignificance.  Not  even  the  mag- 
nificent harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn^ 
in  which  security,  depth,  and  ex- 
panse are  combined,  can  rival  the 
peerless  landlocked  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. How  shall  we  describe  it? 
You  are  sailing  along  the  high  coast 
of  California,  when  suddenly  a  gup 
is  seen,  as  if  the  rocks  had  been  rent 
asunder;  you  leave  the  open  ocean 
and  enter  the  strait.  The  mountains 
tower  so  high  on  either  hand  that  it 
seems  but  a  stone's  throw  from  your 
vessel  to  the  shore,  though  in  reality  it 
is  a  mile.  Slowly  advancing,  an  hour's 
sail  brings  you  to  where  the  strait 
grows  still  narrower ;  and  lo !  before 
you,  rising  from  the  very  middle  of  the 
waters,  a  steep  rock  towers  aloft  like  a 
giant  warder  of  the  strait.  Were  that 
rock  but  fortified,  not  all  the  fleets  in 
the  world  could  force  the  passage.  You 
gaze  back  on  the  grim  rock  as  you 
emerge  from  its  shadows ;  and  so  land* 
lock^  does  the  scene  appear,  that  you 
could  fancy  the  mountams  had  fallen 
in  since  you  passed,  and  blocked  up  for 
«ver  your  path  to  the  ocean.  You  turn 
to  locML  ahead,  and  lo  I  a  soene  as  wonder- 
ful again  lies  belbrt  you.  You  are  in  aa 


inland  sea ! — you  are  in  Francisco  Bay. 
To  your  right  lies  the  Golden  City— 
at  a  distance  in  front  rise  the  steep 
shores,  and  all  round  you  an  expaubo 
of  water — a  lake  for  aduiness,  a  sea  for 
extent — in  which  the  fleets  of  the  world 
mi<;ht  ride  at  anchor.  San  Francisco 
will  be  the  entrepot  of  nations,  the 
emporium  of  the  East  and  West.  High 
prices,  and  the  absorption  of  the  people 
m  gold-seeking,  will  lon^  cause  it  to 
import  everything,  and  t£e  deficiency 
of  wood  and  the  want  of  coal  will  im- 
pede anything  like  manufactures;  even 
tier  ships  will  for  long  be  built  in  the 
harbours  of  the  Atlantic.  But  her  mer- 
chants will  be  the  brokers,  her  halls  the 
exchange  of  the  Pacific.  Turn  to  the 
map,  and  you  will  see  the  rare  advantages 
of  her  position.  The  whole  Pacinc, 
with  its  countless  isles,  lies  open  to 
her  enterprise ;  the  Australian  conti- 
nent and  the  realms  of  Hindustan  will 
reciprocate  her  commerce;  and  the 
Golden  Gate  fronts  the  harbour  of 
Canton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze- 
Kiang,  the  great  artery  of  Chinese 
traflic.  Instead  of  the  tedious  route 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  steam-ves- 
sels  from  California  will  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  China,  India,  and  the  Isles  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Daricn,  and  shorten  by 
a  half  the  voyage  to  Europe  and  East- 
ern America.  The  very  winds  and 
currents  combine  to  favour  the  new 
region,  and  a  vessel  from  Cape  Horn, 
says  Mr.  King,  by  keeping  well  out 
to  se.i,  will  airive  sooner  at  San  Fran- 
cisco liian  at  the  intermediate  ports  on 
the  South  American  coast. 

This  is  no  common  fortune  for  the 
New  Nation.  Even  in  ancient  times 
the  trathc  of  the  East,  the  caravan 
which  struggled  through  the  Syrian 
Desi'rts,  was  able  to  raise  princely  ci- 
ties in  its  path.  In  the  heart  of  the 
desert,  amid  the  solitudes  of  a  sandy 
sea,  it  reared  the  mighty  structures,  the 
beautiful  columns  and  palaces  of  queen- 
ly Palmyra — and  built  at  the  now  de- 
serted fountain-heads  of  the  Leontes, 
as  a  halting- place  for  caravans  between 
the  rocky  chains  of  l^banon  smd  Anti. 
Lebanon,  the  still  wonderful  edifices 
of  ruined  Balbek.  Egypt,  Byzantium, 
Venice,  since  then  have  grown  rich 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  East ;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,,  tedious  and  perilous  though  that 
periplus  be,  for  long  poured  wealth 
mto  the  cofi^rs  of  the  Dutch,  .and  made 
the  merohaiits  of  Amsterdam  the  bank* 
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ers  of  the  world.  Almost  in  our  own 
dar,  a  pardal  monopoly  of  that  trade 
has  raised  a  company  of  English  mer- 
chants to  be  the  lords  of  Uindostan. 
In  less  than  a  century  they  have  fought 
their  way  to  supreme  dominion,  and 
DOW  role  paramount  from  the  Himalayas 
to  the  sea.  They  have  done  their  mis- 
sion  quickly,  energetically,  like  men 
who  feel  they  hare  an  arduous  task  to 
accomplish  in  a  short  day.  They  have 
not  slambered  a  moment,  and  events 
DOW  show  that  they  had  not  a  moment 
to  slamber.  They  have  placed  them- 
selves erect  on  the  throne  of  Hindo- 
6tan,  and  now  are  able  to  stand  there 
alone.  It  b  well ;  for  a  new  ]>ower,  as 
energetic,  destined  to  be  far  more  nu- 
rocrous,  is  now  settling  on  the  oppo- 
nte  shore  of  the  Pacific — a  power  which 
wiU  traffic  with  the  strong,  but  sup- 
plant the  weak  and  indolent.  It  is 
well;  for  the  trade  of  China  is  passing 
from  their  hands.  It  is  well ;  for  the 
navy  of  England,  their  nurse  and 
guardian,  willere  long  be  overmatched 
in  the  Eastern  seas.  The  commerce 
of  China  and  the  Isles  will  flow  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  part  of  the 
Australian  trade,  and  nearly  all  that 
of  India  which  cannot  find  its  way 
through  Egypt,  will  follow  the  same 
track.  The  merchantmen  of  California 
will  transport  the  goods  to  Panama, 
and  the  navy  of  America  and  England 
will  convey  them  from  the  Isthmus  to 
the  shores  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  restless  race  that  is  growing 
up  in  California  ;  and  again  we  sjiy  it 
is  well  that  the  Englijih  colonies  in  the 
Pacific  can  now  stand  alone.  The 
course  of  nature  must  ere  lon^  alter 
their  political  relations  to  their  mo- 
ther-country; but  let  not  the  tie 
of  blood,  of  old  associations,  of  a 
common  heritage  of  glory,  be  dlsse- 
Tered  among  themselves.  Let  them 
stand  together.  Let  India  hold  fast 
bv  Chusan  and  Sarawak;  let  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  be  twins  in 
lieart  as  thev  are  in  position,  and 
stretch  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
their  brethren  in  the  north,  and  no 
power  on  land  or  sea  can  prevail 
azainst  them.  It  is  not  in  war  that 
tfieir  brotherhood  need  be  tested.  Let 
them  work  into  each  other's  hands  in 
peace — let  a  fraternal  spirit  and  a 
community  of  interest  prevail  amongst 
them,  and  that  is  enough.  It  is  no 
j^reat  warlike  power  that  is  arising  in 
0«li£6riua*    It  will  be  a  strong  state, 


jealous  of  its  rights,  and  making  itself 
everywhere  respected;  but  it  will  be 
no  fighter.  It  will  be  a  second  Car- 
thage, without  another  Rome.  The 
commercial  spirit  is  ever  averse  to  war ; 
it  is  impatient  of  taxation,  and  never 
fights  but  for  profits.  But  let  us  say 
more  than  this.  Whatever  be  the 
cause — whether  from  its  thin  population 
and  its  distance  from  the  contagion  of 
European  strife,  or  from  a  view  to  its 
worlaly  interests,  or  from  a  calm  wis- 
dom in  its  people,  or  what  jow  will- 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  pacific  policy 
predominates  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  New  World.  Europe,  with  its  dense 
and  heterogeneous  population,  has  been 
the  great  seat  oi  warlike  ambition, 
where  civilised  states  have  been  clash- 
ing against  each  other  for  two  thousand 
years ;  but  the  wide  Atlantic  severs 
that  camp  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
America;  and  now,  still  more,  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  rises  like 
a  rampart  of  peace,  to  shut  out  from 
the  Pacific  shores  the  sounds  and  tur- 
moil of  a  warring  world.  Peaceful  at 
heart,  no  military  rival  will  force  it 
into  the  career  of  arms.  Yet  it  will 
crush  without  compunction  all  loiterers 
in  its  path  :  as  it  grows,  it  will  absorb 
or  push  out  the  few  tribes,  Indian  or 
Spanish,  who  lie  dozing  in  its  way. 
Yet  this  will  not  disturb  its  pacific 
pursuits :  itself  so  great,  the  scattered 
tribes  so  few  and  so  feeble,  there  is  no 
room  for  a  contest  between  them.  The 
advance  is  unavoidable,  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  made  in  a  worthy  spirit. 
AVhether  their  neighbours  be  effete  Eu- 
ropeans, half-breeds,  or  the  untutored 
savage  of  the  forest  and  the  isles,  mo- 
deration, we  doubt  not,  will  character- 
ise the  expansion  of  the  Californians. 
They  will  take  without  scruple  unoc- 
cupied lands,  they  will  grasp  with  avi- 
dity at  the  hitherto  unopened  mines  ; 
but  they  will  wring  no  plunder  from  in- 
dividuals— the  natives  may  still  sit  in 
peace  beneath  their  vine  and  their  fig- 
tree.  Sudi,  we  hopefully  believe,  wul 
be  the  advance  of  the  new  nation,  and 
such  an  advance  is  unavoidable.  The  ele- 
phant lifts  the  slumbering  child  from  its 
path,yet  thousands  of  insects  he  unknow- 
ingly crushes  beneathhistrejid,  unknow- 
ingly and  unavoidably.  The  horse, 
made  for  motion,  cannot  stand  still  till 
every  cramet  has  passed  by,  till  every 
tiny  worm  has  hid  itself  from  his  hoofs. 
He  must  go  on,  even  though  creatures 
with  life  as  good  as  he  are  trodden  into 
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tliisl.  Tliif;  is  not  the  wanton  c-nu'lly 
of  strength — it  is  the  order  of  naturu  : 
tho  mission  of  the  inferior  must  give 
way  before  his  superior.  Far  from  us 
be  the  pHlliation  of  inhumanity  1  In 
our  teaching,  as  in  our  heart,  we 
would  uphold  the  spirit  of  frat<}rnal 
love  to  all,  and  proclaim  in  the  polities 
of  nations,  as  in  the  a&airs  of  private 
life,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God, 
and  that  we  should  '*  do  to  others  ns 
we  would  be  done  by."  But  the  laws 
of  Providence  must  be  overturned  ere 
indolence  can  koej>  its  ground  before 
industry,  ere  barbarism  can  permanent- 
ly  impede  the  path  of  civilisation.  Ilud 
the  forest  and  the  swamp  remained  un« 
reclaimed,  in  order  that  the  Indian  or 
the  Hottentot  mi<jht  continue  to  hunt 
the  bulfalo  or  bask  their  lazy  carcases 
in  the  sun,  many  a  now  fertile  and 
peopled  region  would  still  have  been  a 
wilderness,  and  civilisation  might  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  overscrupulous 
Brahmin,  who  died  of  thirst,  lest  by 
drinking  he  should  destroy  the  animal, 
cular  life  which  the  microscope  revealed 
to  him. 

When  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
reached  for  the  fir^t  time  the  lone 
summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  looked, 
as  it  wei-e,  over  the  world's  eilge  upon 
the  circumambient  waters,  he  seemed  in 
truth  to  have  reached  the  final  barrier 
to  the  ioumeyings  of  humanity.  He 
little  thought  that  over  those  blue 
depths  would  come  barks  from  a  thou- 
sand isles  in  that  new-found  ocean ; 
and  that  the  fairhaired  sons  of  England, 
after  girdling  the  earth  in  their  course, 
"would  return  over  those  wide  waters 
to  their  island-home ;  and  that  the 
shores  of  that  Finisterre  would  echo 
with  the  joyful  sounds  of  the  homeward- 
bound.  He  little  thoug;ht  that  the 
patlUess  jungle  and  the  primeval  forest 
that  towered  overhead  would  one  day 

-  become  the  highway  of  nations ;    that 

-  there,  as  at  a  half-way  house,  would 
"meet  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West, 
and  that  the  bustle  of  commerce  and 
the  roar  of  the  steam-engine  'would 
arise  where  he  heard  only  the  scream 
of  the  wild  forest-bird.  Vet  such,  in 
reality,  will  soon  be  the  case.  Rail* 
roads  and  canals  will  speedily  unite 
the  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific  ;•  and  a  few 


lumrs'  jr>un:evwi!l  ?iipei'sc<lc  the  loflious 
\ovagc  by  the  southern  capes. 

before  concluding,  we  would  advert 
for  a  moment  to  an  error  in  our  colo- 
nial policy,  which  now  more  than  ever 
it  behoves  us  to  redeem.  The  aspect 
of  the  future  tells  us  that  we  have  but 
a  few  years — a  very  few  years,  in  which 
remedy  will  be  possible.  If  half  the 
world's  commerce  is  to  flow  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  through  the 
Mexican  (iidf,  as  most  assm-edly  it 
soon  will,  of  what  immense  value  will 
our  West  Indian  islands  bel  They 
lie  in  the  very  highway  of  the  world's 
commerce,  and  their  possessors  will 
intercept,  not  in  war  but  in  peace, 
a  percentage  of  the  wealth  that  flows 
past  them.  No  nation  but  the  Ame- 
ricans will  ever  permanently  hold  pos- 
session of  the  Isthmus;  a  foreign  power 
would  be  crushed  out  of  it,  if  not  by 
valour,  at  least  by  the  force  of  nuni- 
bers.  But  our  islands  in  the  Gulf  we 
caii  hold  against  the  worid,  as  long  as 
we  maintam  our  maritime  supremacy. 
A  sudden  descent  might  indeed  wrest 
some  one  firom  us,  but  with  a  peerless 
navy  we  could  recover  it  in  six  weeks, 
though  the  whole  shores  of  the  Gulf, 
from  Cape  Florida  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco,  were  bristling  with  bayo- 
nets. These  islands  we  have,  and 
these  islands  we  can  hold;  and  we 
doubt  if  their  value  be  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Isthmus  itself.  The 
eastern  harbours  of  the  Isthmus,  either 
open  to  the  sea,  too  shallow  for  ocean- 
ships,  or  rendered  incommodious  and 
dangerous  by  bars  at  their  entrance,— 
what  are  they,  either  in  number  or 
quality,  to  the  noble  havens  of  the 
adjoining  islands?  AVhen  we  consider 
this,  and  the  many  advantages  which 
these  islands  possess  for  shelter  and 
refitting,  who  can  doubt  that  of  the 
princely  argosies  engaged  in  the  Dflr 
ricn  trade,  a  large  portion  will  ren- 
dezvous in  their  harbours  ?  Look  at 
Jamaica — in  the  very  van  of  the  islands 
— moored  directly  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  future  Nicaragua  Canal,  as  if  it 
had  risen  from  the  deep  on  purpose  to 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  main- 
land. The  Isthmus  is  at  present  little 
better  than  a  desert;  and  however 
rapid  may  be  its  rise — and  rapid  it 


*  If  we  do  not  enter  here  upon  the  Important  point  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  two 
(iceaus  would  most  advantageoubly  be  united,  it  is  because  the  question  has  already  be^ 
discttj^ed  iu  i  late  nmnber  of  thi?  Magazine.  Xo,  206,  February,  1850. 
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will  be,  under  the  impetus  of  Califor. 
nian  gold — still  the  islands  have  far 
the  start  of  it.  Their  ports  and  quays, 
docks  and  warehouses,  are  ready — 
those  on  the  Isthmns  ai*e  all  to  make  ; 
their  fields  are  cultivated,  their  soil 
productive — ^the  Isthmus  is  a  moun- 
tain, and  its  sides  a  wilderness. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  advantages  of 
our  West  Indian  islands ;  and  what, 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  have  we 
been  doing  with  them  ?  Raining  them. 
"  Quern  Deus  vtdt  perdere  prius  dement 
tat"  is  the  sole  explanation  of  our 
conduct.  There  was  once  a  time  when, 
amidst  a  Titanic  war,  when  Britain 
stood  alone  against  the  world  in  arms, 
every  colony  stood  fast  by  our  side, 
and  even  the  hostile  ^ttlements  sighed 
for  the  flag  of  England;  but  now-a- 
days  ruin  has  come  upon  them  in  the 
b(Mom  of  peace,  and  made  them  speak 
in  Tery  bitterness  of  heart  of  separation 
from  the  empire  that  nursed  them. 
Amid  a  thousand  cries  of  distress  and 
reproach  from  our  colonies,  once  the 
very  pride  of  the  empire,  and  which 
must  ever  be  the  mainstay  of  its  su- 
premacy, ministers  sit  unheeding — or, 
if  pushed  to  the  wall,  give  the  sufferers 
— what  ?  Constitutions  !  As  well  give 
to  a  dying  man,  for  sole  medicine,  a 
treatise  on  gymnastics  I  Brethren  arc 
sufllerin^,  and  we  will  not  hear  them  ; 
a  jewel  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  flin?  it 
away.  That  the  immense  future  im- 
portance of  these  islands  is  already  ap- 
parent to  the  sharp-witted  Americans, 
is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  it  Ls  at  this, 
the  very  turning-point  of  their  fortunes, 
that  the  first  grasp  at  them  has  been 
made.  Spain  is  powerless,  and,  but 
for  the  power  of  Britain  and  the  dread 
of  her  navy,  Cuba  would  probably  have 
fallen  ere  now  beneath  the  stealthy 
attacks  of  American  brigands.  Com- 
mercial nations,  like  the  Americans, 
we  say  again,  are  not  fighters,  but 
they  are  intensely  p-cedy.  There  is  a 
constant  craving  m  that  people  for 
"  annexation ;"  and  the  toast  of  the 
three  C's*  comes  from  the  very  heart 
of  Uie  nation.     They  will  not  touch  a 


state  that  can  defend  itself,  for  that 
would  be  outlay  without  profits ;  but 
woe  to  those  who  have  much  to  lose» 
and  little  to  defend  it  with  1  The  effete 
and  the  sluggard  are  in  an  especial 
manner  the  objects  of  their  aggression ; 
for  they  contemn  such  as  cuinberers  ik 
a  soil  that  industry  could  make  prolific, 
and  of  kingdoms  that  energy  and  civi- 
lisation could  make  great.  The  har- 
bours and  the  fertility  of  the  AVest  In- 
dian  islands  are  already  sorely  trying 
the  national  honesty,  and  from  year  to 
year  th^  temptation  will  increase.  The 
Spanish  States  on  the  mainland  arc 
crumbling  before  them ;  they  are  rush- 
ing from  all  quarters  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  ere  long  they 
will  plunge  from  its  banks  to  reach  the 
pearls  amid  its  waters.  England  and 
America  united  could  dare  the  whole 
world  in  arms  from  the  coasts  of  China 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  AVith  her 
noble  navy  joined  to  ours,  not  a  foe- 
man  could  set  foot  on  our  shores ;  nay, 
we  could  sweep  all  other  flags  from 
the  ocean.  Of  all  political  relations, 
our  amity  with  America  is  the  most 
earnestly  to  be  desired  ;  and,  believe  us, 
no  course  of  conduct  will  be  more  pre- 
servative of  peace,  than  just  our  tak- 
ing care  of  our  own  possessions,  and 
giving  no  temptation  to  our  allies* 
cupidity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  which 
have  suggested  themselves  to  us  while 
contemplating  tho  birth  of  the  Califor- 
nian  nation.  Not  unacquainted  with 
the  past  history  of  empires,  we  have 
endeavoured,  after  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  it-*  present  signs,  to  look  with  how- 
ever feeble  an  eye  into  the  future,  and 
to  exhibit  in  their  embryo  the  seeds  of 
future  greatness  ;  and  have  sought  to 
place  broadly  and  simply  before  our 
readers  the  nuiin  features  of  our  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  subject  interestins  alike 
to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  politician 
— to  the  man  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
student  in  his  closet;  and  we  regret 
that  our  space  and  our  talents  are  not 
more  fitted  to  do  justice  to  so  impor- 
tant a  theme. 


*  The  Three  C'«|  viz.— Canada,  Cuba,  and  California. 
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THE  DEVEKCELEflS  8TATB  Off  QEEAT  BBtTAXlf/ 


Tbib  \b  the  somewhat  startling  title  of 
a  book  lately  published,  and  which  has 
excited  considerable  attention.  Some 
books  are  read  from  the  ad  captandtun 
nature  of  the  title-page,  others  from 
Uie  truth  and  value  of  the  information 
they  convey,  and  not  a  few  from  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  the  positions  they 
endeavour  to  establish.  Outrajireous 
paradoxes  often  obtain  more  converts 
than  clearly  demonstrated  theorems.  All 
these  separate  ingredients  are  blended 
together  with  some  ingenuity  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  they  sufficiently 
account  for  the  ephemeral  popularity 
it  has  obtained.  Tne  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  women  of  England,  and  very 
well  calculated  to  temfy  elderly  kdies 
of  both  sexes,  whose  nervous  tempera- 
ments  are  easily  acted  on.  But  we 
are  sorely  puzzled  to  discover  what 
motive  can  have  induced  the  worthy 
baronet  to  '^  fright  the  isle  from  its 
propriety,"  with  such  an  alarm  bell, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  at  profound 
peace  with  all  the  world — ^when,  as 
Lord  Grizzle  says  in  Tom  Thumb, 
*'we  have  no  enemy  to  fight  withal," 
and  no  "saucy  foreigners"  are  threat- 
ening to  disturb  us.  Four  years  a^o, 
indeed,  when  the  Frince  de  Joinville 
put  forth  his  pamphlet,  and  the  Duke 
of  Welhngton  wrote  his  memorable  let- 
ter, the  situation  of  afiairs  was  widely 
different.  Louis  Philippe  was  then 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  the  *^  Ulys- 
ses of  Modem  Europe,"  as  he  was 
called,  and  to  all  appearance  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  richest  mo- 
narchs  in  the  world.  He  had  a  well- 
replenidied  treasury,  with  a  numerous 
army  anxious  to  be  employed  in  any- 
thing or  against  anybody,  and  which 
he  would  for  his  own  personal  conve- 
nience have  very  willingly  indulged  in 
th^r  laudable  desire.  But  round  went 
the  circling  wheel  of  human  events, 
guided  by  £e  inscrutable  hand  of  Fro- 
videnoe ;  all  this  was  changed  as  sud- 
denly  as  the  scenes  are  shifted  in  a 
dramatic  spectacle,  the  smouldering 
volcano  burst  forth  when  least  expect- 


ed, and  France  has  enough  on  her  hands 
in  home  legislation,  and  in  keeping 
down  intestine  feuds,  for  the  next  ten 
years  at  least,  without  dreaming  of 
forei^  conquest,  or  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. At  first,  we  took  the  whole 
matter  as  a  joke,  and  thought  Sir 
Francis  was  quizzing  us  in  a  sort  of 
preliminary  Christmas  Carol,  although 
we  are  "free  to  confess"  (to  use  a 
parliamentary  phrase)  we  think  the 
subject  too  grave  for  merriment.  We 
had  nearly  read  the  volume  through 
before  we  felt  convinced  that  the  au- 
thor was  in  earnest ;  just  as  it  requires 
two  readings  at  least  of  Gibbon's  cele- 
brated fifleenth  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
to  detect  the  latent  sneer  against  Chris- 
tianity, in  what,  at  the  first  glance,  has 
very  much  the  aspect  of  an  orthodox 
vindication. 

Sir  Francis  Head  is  a  retired  major, 
formerly  in  the  Royal  Engineers ;  in 
his  rank,  an  officer  of  fair  military  ex- 
perience, and  a  reasonably  good  au- 
thority on  subjects  of  war,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  he  belonged.  He  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada 
(as  many  may  remember)  m  troublous 
times,  and  about  matters  connected 
with  his  government  he  wrote  a  book, 
now  nearly  forgotten — the  usual  fate 
of  ex  parte  political  statements,  whidi 
are  seldom  received  as  authentic,  or 
regarded  by  the  public  as  sterling  evi- 
dence,  when  the  mere  momentary  ex- 
citement of  the  subject  under  discussion 
has  passed  away.  But  his  claims  to 
literary  consideration  rest  on  much 
higher  and  more  enduring  grounds,  as 
being  the  writer  of  "  Kough  Notes 
during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the 
Fampas,"  "Bubbles  from  the  Brun- 
nens  of  Nassau,"  and  "Stokers  and 
Fokers,"  three  of  the  most  sparkling 
and  agreeable  volumes  in  a  lighter 
cUiss,^ich  modem  authorship  presents 
us  with ;  admirable  oompamons  in  a 
cabinet  library,  and  to  be  read  once 
and  a^ain  with  increasing  zest  and  sa- 
tisfiiction. 


*  **  The  DefenGeless  State  of  Great  Britain."* 
John  Murray^  Albemarle-street    1850. 
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The  first  idea  which  suggestetl  it- 
self, after  the  perusal  of  this  work,  was 
a  refjetition  of  the  query  put  bv  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito  D'Este  to  Arfosto, 
on  reading  his  brilliant,  but  rather  in- 
comprehensible, poem.  "  Dove,  dia- 
volo,  Messer  Ludovico,  avete  pigliato 
tante  co^lionene  ?"  Where  the  devil. 
Master  Ludovico,  did  you  scrape  toge- 
ther this  farrago  of  nonsense  ?  Whence 
on  earth  did  Sir  Francis  Head  conjure 
up  all  these  imaginary  dangers  ?  The 
next  question  we  asked  ourselves  was, 
cvi  bono  f  What  advantage  will  it  lead 
to  ?  '*  And  what  good  came  of  it 
at  hat  ?••  quoth  little  Peterkin  to  his 
grandfather,  as  touching  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Blenheim.  If  the  alarmists  are 
right,  the  sooner  the  eyes  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  public  are  opened 
the  better  ;  but  if  they  should  hapjien 
to  be  mistaken,  and  to  be  making 
"  much-ado  about  nothing,"  it  is  quite 
as  well  to  pause  and  think  a  little  be- 
fore we  rush  into  measures,  which  the 
same  monitors  tell  us  with  the  same 
breath  will  be  unavailing,  as  no  time 
will  be  allowed  us  to  profit  by  any 
precautions.  When  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  was  in  oflice,  a  timid  col- 
league broke  one  morning  into  his  cabi- 
net, and  with  ghastlj^  looks  and  quiver- 
ing knees  iikformed  him  there  was  an  in- 
surrection i n  the  Isle  of  M  an .  "  Pooh ! 
pooh  I'*  cried  the  Chancellor,  smiling 
gruffly,  *'  a  storm  in  a  wash-hana 
oasin!"  A  boTia  fide  invasion  by  a 
foreign  army  of  200,000  men  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  laughed  down  like  an 
outbreak  in  the  ancient  sovereignty 
of  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  but  we  must  be 
convinced  that  such  an  incident  is  in 
preparation  before  we  set  seriously 
to  work  to  counteract  it.  Tbat  the 
best  way  of  maintaining  peace  is  to  be 
ready  for  war,  is  a  sound  axiom  ;  but 
to  be  perpetually  dreaming  of  a  host 
of  dangers,  because  they  are  possible, 
without  any  outward  or  visible  sign 
that  they  are  coming,  is  to  live  in  a 
state  of  unhappy  excitement  and  rinn- 
ous  expense,  sio  constitution  either 
of  individual  or  nation  can  endure  this. 
Misplaced  economy,  and  needless  waste 
of  public  money,  are  extremes  to  be 
eqaally  avoided. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  letter  to 
Sir  John  Buigoyne  is  quoted  again, 
and  again,  and  appealed  to  as  a  tre- 
mendous notice,  the  handwriting  on 
^  wan,  in  all  its  fearful  distinctness  I 
Ko  doubt  the  authority  is  of  the  ut- 


most  weight,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
great  Captain  is  therein  expressed 
clearly  and  decidedly  :  but  the  letter 
was  not  intended  for  publication,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  said  that  his  Grace 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  use 
to  which  it  was  applied.  It  may  be 
classed  with  the  battle  of  Navarino,  as 
rather  **  an  untoward  event."  Some 
alarm  has  been  the  consequence,  with 
but  little  advance  by  the  ruling  autho- 
rities on  the  proposed  road  to  amend- 
ment. 

If,  then,  the  nation  and  its  legis- 
lators have  remained  "deaf  as  adders  " 
to  the  awful  thunder  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  what  chance  is  there  that 
they  w  i  11  shake  off* their  culpable  apathy, 
or  rouse  from  their  fatal  slumbers,  at 
the  comparatively  *' small  voice**  of 
Sir  F.B.  Head? 

A^ain, — supposing  that  we  are  as 
utterly  defenceless  as  we  see  here  re- 
presented, and  that  our  annihilation  in 
three  months  by  the  first  invading 
enemy  is  proved  to  a  quod  erat  de- 
monstrandum,— although  it  may  be 
quite  right  to  whisper  this  to  ourselves, 
and  awaken  our  government  if  pos- 
sible, yet,  we  cannot  for  our  lives  dis- 
cover either  the  wisdom  or  the  pa- 
triotism of  taking  a  brazen  trumpet  to 
proclaim  the  humiliating  fact  to  the 
world  at  large. 

All  the  arguments  set  forward  by 
Sir  F.  Head  are  founded  on  premises 
he  assumes  to  be  true — a  very  libe- 
ral application  of  the  petitio  principii. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  is  very  short 
and  simple,  and  leads  to  rapid  deduc- 
tions when  admitted  ;  but  when  ques- 
tioned, the  arguer  is  placed  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  notorious  Spinosa,  who 
exclaimed  in  despair :  **  Give  me  my 
premises,  or  I  shall  never  arrive  at  a 
conclusion."  Now,  in  the  case  before 
us,  we  are  neither  convinced  of  the 
premises,  nor  disposed  to  grant  the 
conclusions. 

After  telling  us  that  in  his  opinion, 
and  that  of  several  other  naval  and 
military  officers  of  experience,  Eng- 
land is  totally  helpless.  Sir  F.  Head 
premises  as  follows :— . 

"  In  any  other  country  but  England  such 
corroborating  opinions  would  instantly  haViS 
been  deemed  worthy  of  investigation ;  bat 
our  statesmen  of  all  politics  had  two  insuper- 
able difficulties  to  contend  with.  Firsts 
They  were  perfectly  Mensible  that  at  they 
did  not  undergtand  the  subject  it  would  be 
extremely  hazardous  for  them  to  undertake 
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to  explain  It ;  and  iecond— That  even  If  by 
great  application  they  could  succeed  in  doin;r 
ao,  the  whole  nation  wm  so  totolly  unac- 
quainted with  even  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
of  protecting  a  gri^at  empire,  that  as  it  would 
bo  practically  impossible  to  obtun  the  remedy 
proposed,  namely,  tmoney — the  less  said  about 
the  ditmte  the  better." 

So  then,  in  this  vast  and  populous 
country  of  twenty-eight  millions,  Sir 
F.  Head  and  half  a  dozen  officers  are 
the  only  individuals  capable  of  under- 
standing  and  explaining  a  national 
question  of  vital  importance.  What 
superhuman  penetration  they  must  be 
girted  with!  Equally  miraculous  as 
Vie  courage  and  strength  of  mind  of 
a  former  Lord  Abercom,  of  whom» 
when  at  college,  we  heard  a  legend 
recorded,  that  he  could  tell  a  ghost- 
story,  so  appalling  in  its  details,  that 
no  one  was  ever  found  brave  enough 
to  endure  the  recital. 

At  page  42,  we  are  told  "  that  prior 
to  the  year  1808,  whenever  the  British 
soldier  came  into  action,  he  has  had 
usually  to  perform  not  only  his  own 
duty,  but  by  courage  unknown  to  any 
other  army,  and  which  our  opponents 
have  only  accounted  for  by  declaring 
that '  Enelish  troops  never  know  when 
they  are  neaten,'  oe  has  almoit  inva- 
riably had  to  make  up  for  the  inexpe- 
rience of  his  general." 

Before  the  period  named,  it  is  q|uite 
certain  we  had  fallen  into  some  disre- 
pute as  a  military  nation,  from  the 
failure  of  many  of  our  continental 
expeditions.  They  were  undertaken 
with  inadequate  means,  ill  supported 
by  the  government,  often  too  late,  and 
sometimes  feebly  commanded.  On  all 
occasions,  the  indomitable  courage  of 
the  soldier  carried  him  through,  while 
the  nation  gained  no  advantages  and 
little  credit;  but  the  bad  cenerals 
form  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  Elliott  at 
Gibraltar,  Clive  at  Plassey,  Aber- 
crombie  in  Egypt,  Stuart  at  Maida, 
with  Wellesley  at  Assaye  and  Vimiera, 
and  others  we  could  readily  enumerate, 
will  suffice  to  redeem  our  commanders 
from  this  sweeping  sentence;  while 
the  treachery  or  mcompetenoe  of  Mack 


at  Ulm,  the  blunders  of  Koutnsoff  at 
AtisterUtz,  the  helpless  imbecility  of 
the  Prussian  generals  in  the  campaign 
of  Jena,  the  surprise  of  Girwl  at 
Arroyo  de  Molinos,  the  defeat  and 
sturender  of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  are  all 
on  record,  to  prove  that  defective  ge- 
neralship was  no  indigenous  peculiarity 
in  the  British  service. 

The  disaster  of  Baylen,  Napoleon 
invariably  designated  as  the  Caudine 
Forks  of  the  French  army.  A  want 
of  confidence  in  themselves,  a  dread 
of  responsibility,  with  an  overweening 
estimate  of  the  abilities  of  their  oppo- 
nents, have  cramped  the  energies  of 
many  able  English  commanders.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  and  the 
great  historian.  Sir  AV.  Napier,  have 
often  commented  on  these  damaging 
propensities. 

Of  Nelson  we  are  surprised  to  be 
told,  in  page  133,  "it  was  the  plain 
bull-dog  policy  as  well  as  practice  of 
Nelson,  without  evolutions  or  circum- 
volutions, to  run  straight  at  his  inex- 
perienced enemy  ;'**  thus  leading  us 
to  suppose  that  he  despised  all  idea  of 
tactics,  and  "  went  in  to  win,'*  as  thev 
say  in  the  ring — hitting  right  and  left 
without  skill  or  judgment.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous.  Nelson  was 
one  of  the  most  scientific  of  admirals. 
He  fought  fiercely  and  wickedly  when 
he  once  began,  but  all  his  preliminary 
movements  were  profoundly  sagacious, 
and  calculated  with  artistic  nicety. 
During  his  pursuit  of  Buouaparte, 
which  ended  at  Aboukir,  he  had 
deeply  considered  every  possible  situa- 
tion in  which  he  might  come  up  with 
his  enemy,  and  the  mode  of  attack 
applicable  to  each.  In  the  battle,  he 
doubled  on  the  French  fleet  by  a  most 
skilful  manoeuvre,  and  crushed  them 
in  detiul.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  they  had  no  chance 
of  successful  resistance,  notwithstand- 
ing their  acknowledged  gallantry.  At 
Trafalgar,  by  an  original  conception,  he 
separated  the  van,  centre,  andrear  ofthe 
enemy,  choosing  his  own  point  of  at- 
tack, and  rendering  a  combined _  opP*'- 
sition  impossible.  With  two-thirds  of 
an  inferior  fleet,t  he  annihikted  his 


*  The  French  and  Spanish  sailors  who  fought  against  Nelson  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar, 
were  anything  bat  inexperienced. 

t  The  failure  of  the  wind  prevented  several  of  the  British  ships  from  taking  an  •c*l^  Pf* 
in  the  battle.  The  tritilng  lisU  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  small  damags  to  the  ver^' 
•how  how  sUghtly  th^  were  engaged. 
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oppofneuti.  At  Copeidtt^n,  «Tcry- 
tnin<F  itas  pre- arranged  with  the  deep- 
est foreduMi^ht.  That  hia  plans  were 
not  entirely  carried  oat,  arose  from  the 
accident  ot  some  of  the  large  vessels 
taking  ground,  leaving  frigates  to  cope 
with  Queries  toopowerful  for  them,  but 
which  the  heavy^seventy-fours  would 
have  sileDced  in  half  an  hour.  Nelson's 
hatdea  were  not  mere  defeats,  they 
were  extinguishing  conquests,  and 
qaite  as  much  the  result  of  skill  as  of 
hard  fighting.  He  ado{>ted  in  naval 
tactics  the  well-known  inilitary  princi- 
ple of  bringing  the  greater  force  to 
Dear  upon  the  weaker  at  the  critical 
moment,  which  has  been  technically 
designated  the  obliijue  order  of  battle. 
Invented  by  Epammondas  at  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea,  this  made  of  attack  was 
revived  in  modem  times  by  Gusta- 
Tos  Adolphns  at  Leipzig  and  Lotzen, 
practised  by  Frederic  the  Great  with 
sorilliant  success  in  nearly  all  his  battles, 
and  iuTariably  acted  on  by  Napoleon, 
who  had  deeply  studied  its  advantages 
and  overwhelming  power. 

Sir  F.  Head  says  in  a  note,  that 
Nelson  was  not  considered  by  naval 
men  to  have  been  so  good  a  practical 
■paman  as  either  Collingwood  or  Lord 
Ezmottth.  ^  If  by  this  is  meant  the 
mere  working  of  a  single  ship,  many  a 
niling.master  in  the  service  may  have 
exoelkd  them  all,  as  any  drilUseijeant 
will  train  up  a  recruit  better  than  either 
Marlboroueh  or  Wellington  could.  But 
neither  Comngwood  nor  I^rd  £xmouth, 
although  first-rate  officers,  ever  had  the 
opportunities  a^rded  to  Nelson.  It 
would  therefore  be  idle  to  speculate  on 
vhat  they  mi^t  have  done  with  them. 
Suffice  it,  that  he  finished  his  work  in  a 
style  no  other  British  admiral  has  ever 
equalled.  We  have  been  a  little  minute 
on  this  point,  as  it  is  observed  that  the 
Nelscmian  system  of  fighting  will  not 
answer  again.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
aee  it  exdianged  for  anj  other. 

Sir  F.  Head  asks  this  question  more 
than  once,  '*  Because  we  have  beaten 
our  enemies  before,  is  that  any  reason 
why  we  should  beat  them  now  ?"  We 
answer,  yes ;  it  is  a  very  good  prima 
facie  reason,  as  the  lawyers  would  call 
it;  and  we  should  certainly  prefer,  next 
time»  having  the  prestige  of  former  suc- 
cess to  begin  upon,  than  the  remem- 
branoe  of  defeat.  "  But,"  says  he, 
*'ypnr  chances  are  diminbhed,  for  the 
power  of  steam  neutralizes  both  cou- 
rage and  skill ;  the  French  weight  of 


metal  w  fiur  heavier  than  yours,  while 
their  gunnery  is  more  accurate."  To 
this  we  reply,  asRoderigo  says  to  la^, 
"It  hath  not  appeared."  Our  firing 
at  Acre  was  rapid  and  efiective,  while 
the  bombardment  of  Tangiers  and  some 
other  towns  on  the  coast  of  Morocco^ 
by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  had  nothing 
in  it  particuUrly  astounding.  It  even 
gave  rise  to  some  uncourteous  jokes  by 
wagmsh  midshipmen,  which  had  nearly 
involved  us  in  a  serious  scrape.  Had 
we  been  invaded  then,  as  the  Prince 
threatened,  and  swept  fit)m  the  map  of 
Europe,  as  Sir  F.  ilead  apprehends, 
we  should  have  added  a  memorable  in- 
stance  to  the  list  which  the  page  of 
history  presents,  of  nations  who  have 
paid  dearly  for  an  ill-timed  witti- 
cism. The  detaib  in  Sir  F.  Head's 
volume,  of  the  enormous  standing  ar. 
mies  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
including  the  formidable  power  of  Bel- 
gium, we  pass  rapidly  over,  as  not  par- 
ticularly  important  to  us.  Our  near 
and  dangerous  neighbour,  France,  as 
she  is  called,  is  the  only  quarter  iVorn 
whence  serious  peril  may  come.  A  us- 
tria  and  Prussia  appear  to  be  fully 
occupied  in  looking  after  their  little 
domestic  arrangements,  each  fearing 
and  watdiing  for  the  aggression  of  his 
neighbour.  Italy  and  Hungary  are 
evidently  on  the  qui  rive  for  another 
bout,  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Bel- 
gium  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
snufied  out  in  the  first  general  explo- 
sion, while  Russia  hangs  on  the  flanks 
of  all,  with  one  eye  on  Constantinople 
and  the  other  looking  round  the  Bal- 
tic,  ready  to  ioin  with  any  party,  or 
pounce  on  either,  as  her  own  interests 
may  suggest.  He  who  runs  may  read, 
and  all  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun.  Russia 
is  a  mighty  power  on  the  map,  with  an 
enormous  territory,  and  some  fifty  mil- 
lions  of  subjects ;  but  they  are  thinly 
scattered  over  an  unlimited  space,  and 
not  naturally  quick  of  motion.  In  the 
complicated  operationsof  war,  they  have 
been  invariably  slow.  In  France,  in 
1615,  during  the  great  reviews  (at  some 
of  which  Sir  F.  Head  may  probably 
have  been  present),  the  grand  Russian 
army  was  assembled  with  long  notice, 
on  the  plains  of  Vertus,  for  a  show  pa- 
rade. It  took  three  days  to  place  them 
on  the  ground,  when  all  the  operations 
consisted  in  marching  past  in  review 
order,  performing  worsliip  according 
to  the  ntcs  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
marching  back  again.   Soon  after  this. 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington  proposed  to 
the  allied  Sovemgns,  or  they  suggested 
to  him,  to  show  them  the  British  army 
with  all  its  contingent  allies  in  British 
pay^  amounting  to  nearly  90^000  men, 
quorum  pars  minima  fuimus,  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  manoBuvres  of  Salaman- 
ca, as  nearly  as  the  ground  permitted, 
was  said  to  constitute  the  programme 
for  the  day.  There  was  no  previous  pre- 
paration. At  nine  at  night  the  orders 
were  sent  round  to  the  different  bri- 
gades, and  by  eight  on  the  following 
morning,  the  entire  force  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  the  left  resting  on  Mont 
Martre,  and  the  right  on  the  Seine 
towards  St.  Denis.  They  were  in- 
stantly put  in  motion ;  the  whole  day 
was  occupied  in  a  series  of  rapid  move- 
ments ;  and,  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
all  marched  past  the  assembled  po- 
tentates, and  filed  off  to  their  respective 
cantonments.  The  quickness  and  pre- 
cision  of  the  evolutions,  the  exact  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops,  and  especially,  the 
equipments  of  the  artillery,  excited  the 
loudest  approbation.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  Britain,  as  showin?  a  solid 
exhibition  of  her  power.  Thousands 
now  live  who  will  recollect  the  impres- 
sion it  produced,  and  the  reminiscence 
will  not  incline  them  to  join  the  ranks 
of  alarm.  We  have  not,  at  this  exact 
moment,  the  same  numerical  amount 
of  men,  for  we  do  not  reouire  them, 
but  we  possess  a  substantial  nucleus  of 
similar  materials,  which  we  can  readily 
increase  when  necessity  demands. 

During  the  great  coalitions  against 
Napoleon,  the  Russian  armies  could  not 
have  moved  at  all  without  the  English 
subsidies.  They  were  as  innocent  of 
commissariat  mysteries,  and  a  military 
chest,  as  of  the  hieroglj'ohics  lately  dis- 
covered by  Layard,  at  Nineveh,  or  by 
Stephens,  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Yuca- 
tan. Neither  does  it  appear  that  the^ 
have  much  improved  since  then.  It 
took  them  two  years  to  cross  the  Balkan, 
and  bring  Turkey  to  terms,  in  spite  of 
Navarino,  which  destroyed  Sultan  Mah- 
moud's  fleet,  and  the  treacherous  sur- 
render of  Varna,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  strongest  ilank  fortress.    It  has 


taken  them  more  than  double  that  time 
to  keep  their  ground  against  the  moun* 
tain  princes  of  Circassia,  where,  at  this 
moment,  they  hold  little  beyond  the 
space  their  army  stands  on.  This  is 
not  stated  in  the  spirit  of  empty  vaunt- 
ing, but  we  see  no  reason  to  be  fright- 
ened by  a  bugbear,  or  a  gigantic  sha- 
dow without  any  real  substance.*  It  is 
not  mere  numerical  population,  or 
widely  extended  territory,  which  gives 
actual  strength.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, condensed  population,  with  oon- 
centrated  internal  resources,  mineral 
wealth  in  coal  and  iron,t  and  money 
from  the  exhaustless  springs  of  com- 
merce. These  are  the  arteries  which 
give  power  in  attack  and  defence,  and 
render  nations  formidable.  We,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  Providence,  possess 
all  these  ingredients  within  our  com- 
paratively small  circumference.  They 
have  helped  us  to  the  advantages  we 
have  already  obtained,  and  will  enable 
us  to  preserve  them  under  any  future 
emergency.  The  population  of  France 
was  scarcely  greater  than  ours  is  at 
present,  and  her  resources  were  less, 
when  Frederick  the  Great  declared, 
if  he  were  sovereign  of  that  country 
he  would  not  allow  a  gun  to  be  fired 
in  Europe  without  his  permission. 
Sir  Francis  B.  Head  says,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Plun- 
kett,  R.N.,  '*  It  is  a  fact  as  surprising 
as  discreditable  to  England,  that  Rus- 
sia  could  send  thirty  sail  of  the  line  to 
sea, before  England  could  send  three" 
On  this  point  we  take  leave  to  be  rather 
incredulous. 

Some  few  years  ago,  we  recollect 
reading  in  the  opposition  journals  of 
the  day,  that  if  Russia  was  to  send  a 
fleet  up  the  Mersey,  which  she  could 
whenever  she  pleased,  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  her  laying  Liverpool 
under  contribution,  and  seizing  all  the 
merchant  shipping  in  the  river.  Not 
much  that  we  know  of  certunly,  sup- 
posing  they  could  get  there  without 
notice,  except  only  the  Mersey  itself, 
and  the  westerly  gales,  which  ''blow 
when  they  list,"  and  no  man  can  cal- 
culate whence  or  wherefore.     Take  up 


*  Mr.  Cobden  may  farther  enlighten  the  sceptical  on  this  subject 

t  There  is  more  coal  and  iron  in  England,  than  in  all  the  nations  of  the  Earopeaa  continent 
put  together ;  and  in  this  countr}'  they  always  lie  contiguously,  which  increases  their  respec- 
tive value  at  least  ten-fold.  In  France,  the  coal  and  iron  are  not  adjacent,  but  scattered. 
These  are  important  considerations  in  the  employment  of  steam.  The  next  war  will  be  a  war 
of  steam,  and  that  party  will  win  which  can  command  the  greatest  supply  of  money,  coal, 
and  iron,  to  supply  the  demand  for  steam.    See  tables  In  "  Ansted's  Geology/*  vol.  ii« 
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the  buoys,  leaviiiflr  marks  known  only 
to  yourselves  by  which  you  can  replace 
them,  remove  the  three  light  ships, 
and  Uie  fee-simple  of  the  Russian  fleet 
that  should  attempt  to  reach  Liverpool, 
would  scarcely  be  worth  sixpence.  We 
shall  of  course  be  told  of  treacherous 
pilots  bought  over  by  money,  but  the 
treacherous  pilots  would  think  twice, 
and  rub  their  backs  in  pleasant  antici- 
pations  of  the  knout,  before  they  at- 
tempted  to  take  a  fleet  of  strangers 
through  one  of  the  most  intricate  river 
navigations  in  Europe,  without  the 
usufld  beacons  to  guide  them.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  wnich  is  well  studded 
with  similar  difficulties,  not  forgetting 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  where  **  many  a 
good  tall  ship  lies  buried,"  including 
more  than  one  steamer.  These  are 
some  ©four  "coast  fortifications,"  or 
natural  outposts,  and  tolerably  formi- 
dable ones  they  are,  costing  nothing 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  Notwithstand- 
ing Sir  F.  Head,  we  do  not  believe  we 
can  be  ran  over  on  some  dark  night 
without  knowing  it ;  unless,  indeed,  to 
use  a  powerful  metaphor  attributed  to 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  we  choose  to 
'*  stand  like  crocodiles  with  their  hands 
in  their  breeches*  pockets,"  while  the 
agreeable  operation  is  in  progress. 

It  is  astonishing  what  minute  trifles 
in  the  shape  of  accidents  bv  flood  and 
field,  or  miscalculation  of  time,  will 
suffice  to  mar  the  most  important  ope- 
rations  in  naval  or  military  warfare. 
The  fate  of  nations  sometimes  hangs 
on  the  turn  of  a  straw.  History  sup- 
plies evidences  of  this  in  almost  every 
page.  Voltaire  mentions  somewhere, 
that  the  attack  of  an  overwhelming 
army  was  once  delayed  for  three  quar- 
ters  of  an  hour  by  a  flea  in  the  nether 
inteK^ments  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
whidi  gave  the  opposing  host  time  and 
opportnnitv  to  escape.  He  does  not 
name  the  mstance,  but  from  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  fleas,  we  believe 
ihe  fact  to  be  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  probability. 

Passing  over  then  Russia,  Austria, 
Prossiay  and  even  Belgium,  from  none 
of  which  we  have  anything  to  fear, 
we  must  endeavour  to  deal  with  the 
tremendous  military  power  of  France, 
by  which  we  are  to  bo  annihilated 
whenever  it  pleases  Louis  Napoleonj 
or  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being  to 
give  the  word.  Cherbourg  is  the  point 
Ixom  whence  this  death-storm  is  to  be 


launched  against  us.  Cherbourg  i^ 
scarcely  seventy  miles  distant,  stand- 
ing exactly  opposite  to  our  coast ;  and 
as  the  French  have  lately  expended 
large  sums  on  the  fortifications,  ar- 
senals, dock- yard,  andharbour  of  Cher- 
bourg, it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  this  is  done  for  the  self-evident 
object  of  a  descent  on  England,  when- 
ever they  may  consider  it  desirable. 
We  cannot  see  the  exact  logic  of  this 
reasoning.  The  French  choose  to  form 
a  great  central  depot  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  their  territory,  much 
nearer  to  their  capital  than  Brest,  and 
more  convenient  in  other  respects. 
Quite  as  available  in  case  of  a  squab- 
ble with  Russia,  Spain,  or  America, 
as  for  an  attack  on  England.  If  we  were 
suddenly  to  lay  out  a  few  extra  millions 
on  additional  citadels  and  dock-yards 
at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  it  would  no 
more  follow  that  we  were  meditating  a 
descent  on  France  than  that  the  stu- 
pendous works  at  Cherbourg  imply  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
We  have  no  idea  of  attacking  Cher- 
bourg, and  as  we  are  quite  satisfied 
Cherbourg  cannot  come  to  attack  us, 
we  are  not  greatly  alarmed  at  its 
proximity.  It  is  true,  the  force  of 
terror  sometimes  acts  on  the  faculties 
of  the  timid  to  such  an  extent,  that 
a  few  days  since,  an  individual  Solo- 
mon seriously  inquired  of  us,  whether 
Cherbourg  would  cross  the  Channe 
with  the  French  army  to  cover  their 
landing.  He  evidently  had  a  confused 
idea  that  Cherbourg  was  a  floating 
battery  ;  a  huge  Ixjviathan  of  des- 
truction, resembling,  perhaps,  the  Sea 
Serpent  of  the  modem  ocean,  or  the 
Iffuanodon  of  ancient  geology.  People 
of  average  intellects  on  common  to- 
pics make  odd  mistakes  when  military 
questions  are  propounded  to  them. 
Many  years  since,  "in  our  young  days, 
when  George  the  Third  was  King," 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  employed 
in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic, 
then  lately  taken,  to  erect,  among  other 
defensive  works,  a  Martello  Tower.  A 
relative  at  home,  to  whom  an  account 
of  this  was  written,  asked  a  retired 
officer  at  a  large  party  (he  was  not  a 
regular  but  a  Company's  man)  what 
a  Martello  Tower  was  ?  When  he, 
without  hesitation,  declared  it  to  be 
a  moveable  structure  of  timber,  which 
went  on  wheels.  He  was  less  reserved 
than  the  old  half,  pay  General  in  Ro- 
deric  Random,  who  was  always  talking 
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of  an  epaulementihMt  refused  to  expliiin 
the  mystery  when  called  upon,  until 
the  King  should  give  him  the  command 
of  an  army. 

It  appears  that  at  present  we  have 
about  60,000  regvlar  troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  without  including 
militia,  pensioners,  yeomanry-,  consta- 
bulary, and  other  descriptions  of  irre» 
gulars,  well  trained  and  armed,  and 
fully  effective  when  mixed  with  expe- 
rienced soldiers.  That  in  a  long  cam- 
jmign,  or  a  series  of  protracted  opera- 
tions, one  tried  soldier  is  worth  two 
recruits  is  certain  ;  but  in  an  im- 
promptu battle,  or  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, novices,  when  well  officered,  have 
ere  now  done  good  service.  At  Tii- 
lavera  the  English  contingent  were 
outnumbered  by  the  French  beyond 
the  estimate  of  two  to  one,  and  many 
of  them  so  lately  draughted  from  the 
militia,  that,  according  to  Sir  W.  Na- 
pier, they  wore  still  their  militia  ac- 
coutrements. But  their  hearts  were 
in  the  right  place,  and  they  beat  the 
veterans  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
whom  they  were  introduced  for  the 
first  time.  We  could,  therefore, 
move  fifly  thousand  good  soldiers  in 
a  compact  body  to  any  given  point 
within  a  few  hours,  in  a  country  inter- 
sected with  railroads  like  a  gridiron, 
and  with  unlimited  command  of  steam. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fine  army  in 
Ireland  are  available  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Two  or  three  regiments  for 
the  garrison  dut^  of  Dublin,  with  the 
metropolitan  ])olice,*  the  constabulary, 
and  the  pensioners,  are  all  that  are 
required  there  for  the  public  safety  at 
present.  Ireland  is  essentially  loyal, 
and  at  this  moment  much  more  dis- 
posed to  look  for  improvement  in 
peace  and  harmony  than  in  political 
agitation.  A  few  uneasy  persons,  for 
their  own  objects,  may  say  and  write 
differently,  but  no  thinking  man 
believes  them.  The  unimpeded  pro- 
gress of  education  will  rectify  all  tnese 
mistakes.  Ireland  has  no  more  desire 
to  become  a  dependency  of  France,  or 
an  outpost  of  Russia,  than  either  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  has.  Let  the  moment 
of  necessity  arrive ;  send  out  recruiting 
parties  with  the  war  bounty,  and  in  a 


few  days  as  many  thousands  as  may 
be  wanting;  will  spring  forward,  active, 
dai'ing  spirits,  ready  to  be  employed^ 
and  willing  to  carry  the  blended  glory 
of  the  nation,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  the  ends  of  the  world,  f  It 
is  certain  we  can  command  what 
number  of  men  we  please,  when  they 
are  called  for,  and  everybody  knows 
the  materials  they  are  composed  of.  A 
soldier  is  not  made  in  a  day,  and  a 
British  soldier,  from  his  early  habits, 
requires  more  time  in  the  formation 
than  a  continental  one,  but  he  ^ts  on 
very  quickly  when  mixed  up  with  ve- 
terans. Fifty  thousand  men  in  a  com- 
pact body  is  a  good  manageable  force ; 
mere  numbers  are  not  the  best  secu- 
rity for  triumph,  and  frequently  en- 
cumber and  puzzle  their  own  generals 
more  than  they  do  the  enemy.  The 
history  of  the  world  has  often  proved 
this  to  be  the  fact.  Many  of  the  most 
decisive  battles  have  been  won  by 
small  armies,  and  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, the  greatest  military  nation  has 
not  always  brought  the  largest  force 
into  the  field.  Miltiades  at  Marathon 
routed  the  countless  host  of  Persia 
with  10,000  Athenians,  and  Fausanias 
finished  them  at  Platsea  with  38,000 
heavy  armed  infantry  and  no  cavalry. 
Alexander  won  Granicus,  Issus,  and 
Arbela  with  30,000  Macedonians  ; 
Cicsar  gained  Pharsalia  with  25,000 
men  ;  fielisarius  conquered  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy, 
with  10,000  Greek-Romans.  Cressy, 
Poicliers,  and  Agincourt,  are  memo- 
rable instances  of  small  armies  defeat- 
ing large  ones  ;  Charles  XII.  won 
Narva  with  8,000  Swedes  ;  Frederic 
the  Great  obtained  his  ^eat  victories 
of  Rosbach  and  Lissa  with  very  infe- 
rior forces;  Napoleon,  in  his  early 
Italian  campaigns,  often  defeated  dou- 
ble his  numbers  ;  he  began  Marengo 
with  little  more  than  20,000  men,  and 
finished  with  less  than  40,000.  Marl- 
borough never  commanded  35,000 
purely  British  troops ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellmgton  had  only  29,000  on  the 
great  day  of  Waterloo,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peninsular  war,  the 
British  portion  of  the  army,  with 
which  he  proudly  said  he  could  have 


*  The  finest  body  of  men,  physically  speaking,  in  Europe,  and,  from  their  tried  loyalty  and 
,  diiicipline,  equal  to  anything.    Colouel  Browne  m/iy  Justly  be  proad  of  them. 

t  Very  lately  the  *'  Connaught  Rangers"  obtained  in  less  than  A  week  treble  the  muuber 
of  men  they  required. 
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gone  anywhere,  and  have  done  tiny- 
thing,  fell  below  43,C00.  But  still, 
50,000  men,  although  they  may  do 
great  things,  when  well  commanded, 
can  scaredy  achieve  miracles.  They 
cannot  be  in  three  places  at  once,  and 
it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  expect  them 
to  beat  three  times  their  number  of 
sach  excellent  troops  as  the  French 
undoubtedly  are,  in  a  pitched  battle. 
We  do  not  think  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  attempt  either  of  these  feats. 

Sir  F.  Uead  suites  the  amount  of 
our  present  available  force  fairly 
enough ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  his 
leading  errors  are,  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  force  which  can  be 
employed  agmnst  us,  with  the  very 
short  time  it  would  require  to  as- 
semble them,  and  a  most  mistaken 
notion  of  the  energy  of  England  in 
case  of  attack.  That  foreigners  should 
fall  into  lamentable  errors  regarding 
ns,  and  all  our  doings,  we  have  long 
been  convinced  of;  but  that  a  fellow- 
conntr)'man  and  soldier  should  delibe- 
rately tell  the  world  that  with  us  the 
days  of  chivalry  have  fled  ;  that  pa- 
triotism is  at  its  minimum  point ;  that 
the  spirit  displayed  in  1803,  on  the 
threat  of  invasion,  would  be  replaced 
in  1851  by  degenerate  apathy ;  that 
England  is,  in  short,  incapable  of,  and 
absolutely  indisposed  to  resistance  1 
that  all  our  victories,  from  Vimiera  to 
Waterloo  were  *'  disasters  which  befel 
our  enemies  under  untoward  ctrcum- 
stances  ;*'  these,  and  other  similar  pro- 
clamations, hounding  on,  as  it  may 
be  called,  the  inferior  beasts  of  prey  to 
trample  on  the  prostrate  lion,  would 
form  mournful  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, but  that  their  very  extravagance 
renders  them  innocuous.  Whether  the 
French  really  entertain  against  us  the 
unrelenting  haired  attributed  to  them, 
the  deadly  thirst  of  revenge,  the  lonw. 
ing  after  plunder  and  massacre,  with 
the  conviction  that  we  lie  entirely  at 
their  mere}-,  we  know  not ;  but  this  at 
least  is  clear,  our  own  writers  are  la- 
bouring hard  to  ]>ut  such  notions  into 
their  heads,  to  foment  them  if  they  are 
already  there,  and  to  bring  the  mischief 
to  maturity,  should  it  be  actually  brew- 
ing. 

The  present  standing  army  of  France 
amounts  to  rather  more  than  400,000 


— an  cuornious  aggregjite;  but  they 
have  more  to  do  with  it  in  pro- 
portion than  we  with  our  128,000. 
Xho  national  guards  are  required  en- 
tirely for  the  home  department,  and 
are  tolerably  well  occupied  in  watching 
the  Socialists,  changing  dynasties,  and 
superintending  revolutions.  The  mili. 
tary  occupation  of  Algiers,  the  garrisons 
of  raris,*  Lyons,  Toulon,  and  other 
large  towns,  employ  nearly  half  of  the 
army  ;  while,  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
Europe,  a  large  force  is  indispensable 
along  the  eastern  frontier,  in  case  of 
troubles  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  or  Italy.  And  yet,  accord, 
ing  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  they  can 
despatch,  to  invade  England,  to- 
morrow,  150,000  men ;  and  should 
they  be  all  made  awa^  with,  in  less 
than  a  month  the  dose  could  be  re- 
peated. Verily  we  cannot  tell  by  what 
process,  unless  on  the  principle  recom- 
mended bv  Captain  bobaail,  to  de- 
stroy, on  the  one  hand,  with  a  revival 
of  the  dragon's  teeth  of  Cadmus  to 
create,  on  the  other. 

But  supposing  this  overwhelming  ar- 
mament  ready,  they  could  not  be  col- 
lected together  at  a  given  point  of  ren- 
dezvous in  the  short  space  of  time  so 
loosely  stated,  and  without  our  hear- 
ing something  of  such  vast  prepara- 
tions. The  mere  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel is  the  shortest  and  easiest  part  of 
the  aflair,  always  supposing  we  have 
no  ships  in  the  way.  Then  as  an  at- 
tacking enemy  takes  the  initiative, 
they  can  select  their  place  of  landing, 
and  can  land  beyond  a  doubt.  All  his- 
tory  attests  this ;  but  to  disembark  on 
a  foreign  coast,  at  one  point,  such  an 
enormous  army,  which  may  be  over- 
taken flagrante  delicto  by  our  fleet, 
and  opposed  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
on  shore,  with  all  the  accompanying 
materiel,  horses,  artillery,  commissariat 
stores,  so  as  to  move  forward  to  plun- 
der London,  in  one  overwhelming  co- 
lumn, is  more  than  difficult,  and  would 
be  pronounced  by  an  experienced 
quartermaster-general  as  nearly  impos- 
sible. Certainly  the  whole  operation, 
from  the  first  rumour  of  collecting  to 
the  moment  of  decisive  action,  would 
require,  not  days  or  weeks,  but  several 
months  at  least,  during  which  we  are 
expected  or  required  to  be  fast  asleep. 


*  Nearly  70,000  regular  troops.    A  atronge  necessity!     What  would peoi>]c  thinly  if 
Lxiilon  r-quircd  suvh  a  gtrrison  to  kefp  the  Cockneys  in  order  I 
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or  paralyzed  into  inactivity,  with  no 
power  or  inclination  to  strike  a  blow, 
or  by  means  of  money  or  influence  to 
establish  a  single  co-operating  alliance, 
which  might  force  our  adversary  to 
employ  some  of  his  spare  troops  in 
another  quarter.  This  is,  in  fact,  to 
suppose  an  union  of  every  possible  con- 
tingency against  us,  and  not  one 
chance  in  our  favour :  a  calculation  of 
odds  never  yet  borne  out  by  any  event. 
But  the  ponderous  machine  is  no- 
thing without  the  master-sprin^  to  put 
it  in  motion.  The  mighty  mass  is  there, 
but  where  is  the  commanding  genius 
to  direct  its  energies  ?  We  shall  be 
told  that  circumstances  produce  men 
to  meet  them.  Not  always.  Caesar, 
Hannibal,  Marlborough,  Frederic, 
Napoleon,  Wellington  :  here  are  half 
a  dozen  commanders  in  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  capable  of  such  a 
t^isk,  and  the  ransacked  volumes  of 
history  might  supply  three  or  four 
more  of  similar  calibre.  But  Chan- 
gamier,  Lamoriciere,  Oudinot,  and 
Cavaignac,  from  anything  we  know  of 
their  past  achievements,  are  not  to 
be  added  to  the  account.  A  campaign 
in  Algeria,  a  razzia  against  a  tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  or  an  unmolt^sted 
march  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome, 
are  ver)'  different  affairs  from  the  Con- 
quest of  England.  Napoleon  shrank 
jrom  it  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
Notwithstanding  all  he  said  at  St.  He- 
lena, we  do  not  think  he  ever  seriously 
intended  it,  and  his  parting  words  on 
breaking  up  the  camp  at  Boulogne  are 
well  worth  remembering  : — '*  It  is  too 
doubtful  a  chance,  I  will  not  risk  it. 
I  tdll  not  hazard  on  such  a  throw  the 
fate  of  France  " 

Having  laid  before  us  the  danger. 
Sir  F.  Head  at  once  proceeds  to  name 
the  cure,  proving  himself  a  more  en- 
couraging physician  than  the  usual 
members  of  the  faculty,  who,  when 
called  in  to  attend  a  dying  patient,  feel 
his  pulse,  shake  their  heads,  and  advise 
him  to  settle  his  worldly  affairs,  as  all 
is  over  with  him.  But,  admitting  the 
necessity,  are  the  remedies  proposed  in 
this  case  practicable?  This  is  tlie  lead- 
ing one — *' An  increase  for  our  colonies 
and  for  home  service  of  100,000  in- 
fantry troops,  etficiently  armed  and 
equij)i)ed  I"  The  expense  is  estimated 
as  follows  : — "  The  whole  cost  of 
maintaiuing  1 00,000  men,  including 
officers,  would,  exclmioe  of  recruit- 
ing, barracks  arms  and  equipments. 


amount  per  annum  to  about  3,670,000 
pounds.  No  items  are  supplied  to 
verify  this  statement,  and  the  exclusive 
clause  alone  would  more  than  double 
the  "  tottle  of  the  whole,"  whatever  that 
might  actually  be  found  to  amount  to. 
This  is  rather  a  loose  way  of  dealing 
with  figures,  which  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
and  the  disciples  of  his  school  of  arith- 
metic would  castigate  mercilessly, 
when  the  subject  came  under  their  dis- 
cussion. We  are  also  assured  that  this 
money,  and  more  if  required,  could  be 
raised  by  '*  a  small  defensive  tax  upoa 
the  property  of  the  whole  country, 
amounting  to  about  one-sixth  per  cent, 
of  the  average  rates  voluntarily  paid 
by  the  community  for  the  insurance  of 
nme  hundred  millions  sterling.*'  More- 
over, that  they  would  become  anxious 
for  the  additional  burden,  and  would 
willingly  submit  to  it  if  the  matter 
were  fully  explained  to  them.  Possi- 
bly ;  but  that  expLination  would  be  a 
very  difficult  one.  llie  public  pay 
gladly  to  ensure  their  houses  and 
moveables  from  fire,  because  they  see 
fires  every  day,  and  feel  the  advantage 
of  such  precautions ;  but  they  are  not 
so  clear  on  the  subject  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, of  which  they  have  no  practical 
experience,  and  which  (erroneously  or 
not)  they  believe  they  have  the  power 
of  re^isting,  without  plunging  their 
han»ls  too  deeply  into  their  breeches 
pockets. 

The  estimate  of  expense,  too,  ap- 
pears terribly  below  the  mark.  We 
Lave  always  understood  from  the  most 
experienced  authorities,  that  the  Bri- 
lisn  soldier  is  rather  a  costly  article, 
and  that  he  draws  on  the  country  at 
an  average  of  about  £100  per  man, 
before  he  is  fully  trained  and  effective 
for  service  ;  a  work  of  time  and  com- 
plicated expense.  With  an  addition 
to  our  standing  army  of  100,000  men, 
and  such  men  as  we  could  obtain  if  we 
wanted  them,  we  should  become  as 
pretty  a  military  nation  as  the  world 
might  wish  to  look  on  in  a  summer's 
day,  ready  for  anything  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  But  the  cost  of  this  single 
item,  on  our  calculation,  would  amount 
to  £10,000,000.  Then  there  are  the 
officers,  the  addition  to  the  artillery, 
the  new  fortifications,  and  the  narid 
augmentations  (all  included  in  Sir  F. 
Head's  remedies),  which  would  swell 
the  amount  of  ca^  required  to  souiu- 
tiling  more  like  thirty  miliums,  than 
three  millions  and^a-half;  a  sum  sufiU 
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cient  to  drain  eren  the  resources  of 
England,  which  are  supposed  to  bo 
replenished,  like  artificial  fountains, 
from  their  own  overflowings;  and  the 
bare  mention  of  which,  in  the  shape  of 
an  additional  impost,  would  tnrow 
John  Bull  into  a  cold  sweat,  make  each 
''particular  hair"  on  his  head 

••  To  stand  on  end 
Lik«  quIlU  upon  th«  fretful  porcupine,'* 

and  give  him  a  chronic  dyspepsia  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  even 
if  we  found  the  money  and  the  mon, 
we  have  no  officers  to  handle  them,  as 
Sir  F.  Head  quotes  from  the  "  highest 
aUhority,"  that  ** there  are  not  five 
ji^'nerals  in  our  service  who,  if  you  put 
70,000  men  into  Hyde  Park,  could  get 
tbem  out  again!"  If  this  be  so,  an 
attempt  to  double  the  number  coukl 
only  multiply  disaster,  and  produce 
"confusion  worse  confounded."  We 
ha^i  better  reserve  the  cash,  and  try  to 
purchase  the  safety  we  are  incapable  of 
fighting  for. 

Nevertheless  we  have  a  strong  wish 
to  see  the  subject  fully  discussed.  If 
there  is  danger,  not  a  moment  should 
be  lost ;  we  therefore  hope  that  at  an 
eariy  day  afler  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment, the  ijuestions  suggested  by  Sir 
F.  Head,  will  be  distinctly  put  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  the  sense  of  the 
fegi:<lature,  as  well  as  of  the  nation, 
taken  on  Uie  matter.  Bull  is  a  taxable 
animal,  made  for  the  purpose  ;  accus- 
tomed to  the  operation,  and  tolerably 
patient  under  it<)  process  when  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity.  We  love  a 
soldier,  too,  from  early  associations, 
and  have  no  objection  to  see  the  genus 
multiplied.  He  is  a  being  of  a  higher 
order  than  your  mere  clown,  and  Both 
his  physical  and  mental  condition  are 
improved  by  transmutation. 

With  the  concluding  article  of  Sir 
F.  Head's  string  of  remedies  we  concur 
to  the  utmost,  and  think  there  is  so 
much  safety  in  the  measure,  that  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  it  canied  into 
effect  witnoat  delay  : — *'  That  the  mi- 
nister, or  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her 
Majesty's  naval  forces,  be  invariably 
an  officer  of  distinction  in  Her  Majesty's 
navy.*'  It  seems  a  strange  anomaly 
■that  any  other  should  ever  be  selected. 

In  the  meantime  we  recommend  our 


fair  countrywomen,  the  objects  of  Sir 
F.  Head's  laudable  solicitude,  not  to 
be  more  frightened  than  they  can  help, 
to  enjoy  the  Christmas  festivities,  and 
to  sleep  peaceably  in  their  beds,  with- 
out dreaming  that  in  every  gust  of 
wind  Ihey  hear  the  ominous  sounds  of 
"  Ca  Ira,"  or  "  La  Marseilloise,"  play- 
ed by  French  bands  marching  in  hostile 
arraj'  down  Regent-street ;  or  that  Sir 
Denis  Le  Miu-chant  has  been  interrupt- 
ed in  his  official  duties  at  the  House  of 
Commons  by  "three  loud  knocks  at 
the  door,  which  on  being  opened  will 
disclose  to  view  the  glittering  helmet 
and  dazzling  uniform  of  the  French 
general  in  possession  of  Ixindon,"  de- 
manding rations  and  (quarters  for  his 
men,  with  an  instant  contribution  to 
save  the  city  from  pillage.  Such  an 
unexpected  visitant  would  be  even 
more  appalling  than  the  ghost  of 
Cromwell,  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived," 
giving  them  notice  to  quit  unless  they 
consent  to  let  him  have  a  statue.  But 
this  can  scarcely  occur,  except  the 
French  should  come  up  to  town  after 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  troops  in 
"  The  Rehearsal,"  when  they  called  on 
the  two  Kings  of  Brentford  to  suggest 
the  settlement  of  their  arrears : — 

**  The  army  at  the  door  and  in  ditguise 
Entreat  a  word  with  buth  your  Majeities.** 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  Sir  F.  Head 
on  what  he  calls  the  **  morale,"  or  ra- 
ther the  total  absence  of  '*  morale  "  in 
the  French  array  generally,  not  much 
purified  or  refined  by  sundry  Algerine 
campaigns ;  and  the  agreeable  conse- 
quences of  their  self-invited  visit  to 
London.  When  the  respectable  Elfi 
Bey  sojourned  among  us  some  fifty 
years  since,  he  exclaimed  with  devo- 
tion, on  seeing,  among  other  wonders, 
the  riches  of  Rundell  and  Bridge's, 
"  Allah  1  what  would  all  this  be  for  a 
plunder  1"*  The  idiosyncracy  of  a 
French  grenadier  may  incline  him 
somewhat  to  the  same  train  of  thought 
on  the  same  temptation,  and  his  notions 
of  meum  and  tuum  might  become  con- 
fused accordingly ;  but  it  is  a  sad  libel 
to  suppose  the  mass  of  that  gay  and 
gallant  nation  have  any  such  feelings 
towards  us.  They  are  thinking  much 
more  of  sending  contributions  to  the 
peace- exhibition  in  Hyde-Park  than  of 


*  Thi«  has  been  also  fathered  on  our  old  friend  Soult^  but  we  believe  We  have  given  the 
right  parentage. 
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founding  the  toc«n  of  war  in  tlie 
straits  of  Dover.  While  with  one 
hand  they  are  pouring  in  the  choicest 
and  most  costly  specimens  of  their  arts 
and  manufactures  to  our  cnstal  palace 
of  concord,  it  is  not  likely  that  with 
the  other  they  should  be  forging  a 
thunderbolt  to  shiver  it  in  pieces. 
That  very  building,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  erecting,  the  voice  of  Eu- 
rope responding  to  the  call,  are  evi- 
dences of  general  confidence  in  the 
stability  and  security  of  our  position 
and  institutions,  more  agreeable,  and 
far  more  convincing  than  a  fleet  of  war 
steamers,  or  an  army  of  bristling  bay- 
onet.'^.  Ix?t  us  proceed  on  steadily, 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  not  seeK- 


ing  for  wju',  but  ready  to  meet  it 
should  such  an  alternative  be  forced 
on  us.  Above  all,  let  us  rely  on  the 
same  protecting  shield  which  has  co- 
vered us  under  far  more  formidable 
circumstances  of  alarm ;  on  the  justice 
of  a  good  cause  and  honest  intentions, 
and  neither  waste  our  time  nor  our 
money  in  idle  speculations  on  very  nn- 
likely  events.  France  and  England 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  civilised  world. 
Their  common  interest  is  friendships 
not  hostility.  That  a  blow  struck  by 
either  at  the  prosperity  of  the  other, 
would  be  a  false  step  we  firmly  believe 
to  be  felt  and  understood  by  all  well- 
regulated  minds,  and  influential  classes 
in  both  countries. 


THE  ROMAN  CXTIL  LAW.* 


In  the  late  improvements  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  leoral  studies,  it  seems  to 
have  been  judicfously  considered,  that 
the  Roman  Civil  Law  formed  a  con- 
necting  link  between  mere  professional 
and  general  education.  Indispensable, 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  lawyer,  it  at- 
taches itself,  on  the  other,  to  all  that  is 
most  valuable  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  cultivated  mind.  It  is  not  only 
a  system  of  jurisprudence,  avowedly 
adopted  in  some,  and  influencing  to 
some  extent  the  practice  of  almost  all 
our  courts,  but  it  is  a  science  and  a  li- 
terature, noble,  rich,  and  large,  whose 
roots  strike  deep  in  the  soil  of  philoso- 
phy, and  whose  branches  are  covered 
with  the  fruits  and  foliage  of  classic 
and  of  modem  history.  In  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  £dinbm*gh,  indeed,  Roman 
Antiquities  and  general  History  form, 
together  with  Civil  Law,  the  province 
of  one  chair ;  and  the  subjects  are  so 
intimately  united  as  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution not  80  unsuitable  as  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  History  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  the  record  of  manners,  and 
law  moulds,  and  is  moulded  by,  the 
manners    of  the   nation.      We  con- 


gratulate,  then,  the  University  of 
Dublin  on  their  good  fortune  in  pos- 
sessing a  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law 
so  well  able  as  Dr.  Anster  to  appre- 
ciate himself,  and  teach  others  to  ap- 
preciate, the  importance  of  this  enno- 
bling study.  We  draw  a  happy  augury 
from  the  lecture  before  us ;  and  doubt 
not  that,  under  instruction  such  as 
this,  the  minds  of  his  class — formed  to 
the  large  principles  and  pure  taste  of 
the  jurists  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire— will  bear  the  impress  of  that 
liberal  character  which  is  too  of)en 
wanting  in  the  mere  technical  practi- 
tioner. Those  who  value  law  merely 
as  a  means  of  making  guineas,  will,  of 
course,  deem  nothing  valuable  but 
what  directly  subserves  such  an  end ; 
but  those  who  (in  the  words  of  one  too 
soon  taken  from  us)  r^rd  the  advo- 
cate as  "  the  servant  ofliis  fellow-men 
for  the  attainment  of  J0STicE,"t  '^ 
esteem  nothing  unprofitable  which  niav 
tend  to  elevate  and  enlarge  the  inteU 
lect.  Woe  be  to  Ae  profession  and 
the  commonwealth,' where  the  meaner 
view  prevails  universallv !  Then  shall 
PRINCIPLES,  moral  and  scientific,  be 


•  »*  The  Roman  CMl  Law.  Introductoiy  Lecture."  By  John  Anster,  LLD.,  B«g*"* 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith:  Longman 
and  Co.,  London.   8vo.  1850. 

t  •'  The  Lawyer."  By  the  late  Edward  O'Brien.  To  praise  him  who  has  gahied  already  a 
Jiigher  reward  than  any  roan's  praise  can  bestow,  is  a  superflaont  thing  :  yet — 

•*  nif  Mhem  tctumulem  tkmif,  et  fnngtr  inanl  i 
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alike  forgotten ;  the  practice  of  the 
Uiw  shall  become  a  mere  pettifogsing 
dispensation  of  just  so  much  preceaent 
as  a  temporarv  occasion  requires,  the 
demand  regulating  the  supply,  and 
eternally  fresh  legislation  mase  up,  by 
new  laws,  for  the  defects  of  those  who 
have  not  learned  to  apply  the  old  ones. 
From  what  peculiar  causes  the  connex- 
ion (tkere  far  more  intimate  than  in 
our  own)  between  ethics  and  law  arose 
in  the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
has  been  happily  shown  by  Dr.  Anster 
in  the  following  passage : — 


'*  Tbe  pecnlisr  drcomstsnoes  of  Rome, 
with  Its  ancieot  IswSi  frtmed  for  a  small  com- 
mooity,  written  in  a  language  that  had  be- 
come antiquated,  and  incambered,  in  their 
practical  application,  with  forma  understood 
by  few, — with  numbers  too  of  that  small 
community  having  no  rights  whatever  capa- 
ble of  being  enforced,  except  in  the  name  and 
faj  the  means  of  othens« — created  a  body  of 
mai  of  high  rank,  many  of  them  of  great 
wealth  and  of  abundant  leisure,  who  made 
the  study  of  the  laws  the  business  of  their 
lives ;  men,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  class  occupied  in  the  bustle  of 
forensic  business.  The  youth  and  manhood 
of  every  Roman  was  past  in  tbe  public  ser- 
vice in  one  form  or  another ;  and,  youth  and 
manhood  thus  past,  it  was  impossible  that 
age  should  be  suffered  to  ru^t  out  in  idleness. 
There  wure,  In  the  better  days  of  the  Re- 
public at  least,  active  halnts,  which  found 
ddigfat  in  the  indulgence  of  natural  and 
che^ol  tastes.  In  tlie  Roman  poets  there 
are  everywhere  proofii  of  the  enjojrment  of 
country  life, — *  divini  gloria  ruris.*  I  speak 
not  of  passages  of  formal  description,  but 
of  those  fragments  of  pictures,  exhibited  in 
siogle  happ}'  words,  which  prove  how  lively 
and  how  true  their  feeling  of  natural  beauty 
was.  In  Pliny  and  in  Cicero  we  have  de- 
Bcriptfams  of  the  villas  in  which  they  were 
fond  of  living.  Numbers  of  these  men 
made  the  Civil  Law  their  study.  It  was  the 
sn^ject  of  their  constant  thought  and  con- 
stant conversations.  Tbe  scenery  amid  which 
Cicero  represents  imagined  speakers  of  his 
own  day,  and  of  days  before  hix  own,  dis- 
eussiog  subjects  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric, 
or  of  oratdr>',  is  little  else  than  a  picture  of 
the  very  scenes  taken  on  tbe  spot,  where  they 
conversed  pretty  much  as  they  are  described 
as  conversing.  The  dialogues  themselves 
have  veiy  much  the  air  of  recollected  con- 
versations. Amid  such  scenes  the  Roman 
nobility,  *  aroplissimus  quisqne  et  clarissi- 
mus  vir,*  meditated  and  read,  and  com- 
muned with  each  other  ;  and  when  the  sea- 
son of  business  brought  them  to  Rome,  they 
were  consulted,  in  every  case  of  doubt,  on 
the  subject  of  their  constant  speculations. 
With  our  habits,  it  is  not  easy  to  hnagins 
VOL.  XXXVII.— NO.  CCXVII. 


how  the  opinions  of  private  men  could  be 
clothed  with  the  kind  of  authority  which 
their*s  possessed ;  but  here  was  a  people  sa- 
tisfied to  conduct  their  business, — as  it  was 
at  one  time  conducted  in  this  country,  and 
is  still  in  many  parts  of  Europe, — ^by  laws 
rather  than  by  legislation.  There  was  among 
the  Romans  a  superstitious  regard  for  theur 
early  laws,  and  for  the  forms  required  by 
these  laws  to  give  their  acts  legal  validity. 
Even  with  our  unresting  machinery  of  legis- 
lation there  is  the  necessity  of  a  continuing 
and  almost  contemporaneous  exposition  of 
every  law  that  is  enacted,  in  dednons  of 
judges  interpreting  its  language,  not  with- 
out reference  to  the  usages,  and  habits,  and 
feelings  of  the  society,  whose  sovereign  will 
is  expressed  in  their  laws.  That  it  would  be 
wrong  to  call  this  judge-made  law, — as  a 
popular  phrase,  which  involves,  and  well 
embodies,  and  happily  exemplifies  a  very 
general  mistake,  calls  it, — is  exhibited  by  the 
fact,  that  any  mistake  of  the  judicial  inter- 
preter is  at  once  corrected  on  fuller  const- 
deration.  Tbe  publicity  of  our  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  calls  instant  attention  to 
such  mistake ;  and  as  has  been  exceedingly 
well  shown  by  Doctor  Lougfiekl  in  a  late 
lecture,  the  consequence  to  the  whole  com- 
munity of  any  error  compels  its  instant  cor- 
rection. It  can  scarcely  prevail  so  as  to 
cause  material  inconvenience  even  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  At  worst  the  mistaken  deci- 
sion is  overruled.  If,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  language  of  legi^tlon,  which  shares  tLe 
fault  of  all  human  language,  in  being  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  has  been  also  inaccurate,  a 
new  Act  of  the  Legislature  will  remove  .—. 
perhaps  only  vary  the  difficulty.  If,  how- 
ever, with  us  contemporaneous  interpretation 
of  our  Acts  of  Parliament  is  almost  indis- 
pensable, how  much  more  necessary  was 
some  such  assistance  when  the  written  laws 
were  written  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
were  of  ancient  date,  were  in  antiquated 
language  ?  If  neither  of  the  class  of  cor- 
rections which  we  have  indicated  occurs,  and 
the  exposition  which  the  judge  has  given  of 
the  law  is  quietly  submitted  to,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  stronger  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  interpretation  —  the  contempora- 
neous interpretation  as  it  most  often  is— -has 
been  true  to  the  meaning  of  the  law  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  interpretation  is  the 
law.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
arisen,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  were  in 
Rome  a  body  of  men  who  made  the  law 
their  study, — educated,  admired,  revered  for 
their  learning,  and  of  irreproachable  inte- 
grity. In  their  severe  logw  they  did  not 
allow  law  to  be  called  a  science.  With  them 
it  was  ethics  ;  it  was  philosophy.  Tbetr 
thought  was  not  of  an  exteinui  cm  reive 
power,  binding  society  tn^cilar  I  v  a  w  \ 
which  was  not  the  «rdl  ot  him  fi-Jm  Hhom 
obedience  was  exacted.  Law,  taught  in  tbe 
schools  ss  sdenoe,  affirms,  and  for  certain 
purpoiet,  and  in  certaui  respects,  rightly 
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asserts  fur  herself  a  domain  separate  from 
that  of  ethics.  But  the  position  of  the  Ro- 
man jurisooosulU  was,  you  roust  remember, 
that  of  persons  giving  replies  to  those  who 
cousulted  them  on  questions  affecUag  con- 
duct in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, — rela- 
tions, every  one  of  them  influenced,  as  all 
our  actions  are,  by  the  institutions  and  ro- 
gulations  of  the  municipal  society  of  which 
we  are  citizens,  or  in  which  we  lire.  The 
questions  were  not  always,  perhaps  they 
were  not  often,  questions  of  doubtful  bw,  or 
of  litigated  rights.  Even  the  extracU  given 
by  Justinian  from  the  answers  may  show 
OS  that  the  questions  were  just  as  often  about 
rules  of  conduct.  In  answering  such  in- 
quiries, there  could  be  nothing  to  lead  them 
to  consider  the  divisions  and  distinctions  that 
occupy  the  jurists  of  a  later  day.  The  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  ethics,  founded  as 
it  is  on  just  grounds,  and  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  examine,  was  one 
which,  as  far  as  the  question  of  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  consulting  the  jurisperitus 
was  conoemed,  it  was  natural  and  fitting 
that  his  instructor  should  not  hitroduoe ;  and 
accordingly,  the  division,  though  just,  is 
Bcaroely  adverted  to  in  any  of  the  *  Besponsa 
Prudentum,'  in  what  are  properly  the  books 
of  the  Koman  Uw." 

It  ia  a  ooneequence  of  these  deep 
foundationB  of  the  Roman  law — which 
arose  noty  like  ours,  from  the  plead- 
ing  of  hired  advocates,*  but  from  the 
counsel  of  independent  patrons  — 
that  it  took  cognizance  of  actions, 
not  merely  as  subject  to  civil  positive 
hiw,  nor  even  merely  as  coming  under 
the  larger  survey  of  the  "jus  gen- 
tium"— but  also  as  falling  under  the 
still  more  abstract  law  of  the  "jus  na- 
turale."  The  distinction  is  well  illus- 
trated  in  the  lecture  before  us  :~* 

"  A  few  instances  will,  perhaps,  be  useful 
to  illustrate  what  is  meant.  The  instinct 
which  unites  the  sexes  is  a  primary  law  of 
nature.  The  institution  of  marria^,  de- 
pending on  that  original  law  which  it  regu- 
lates and  controls,  is  referred  to  the  Jus  gen- 
timm,  while  many  of  the  legal  effects,  and 
often  the  very  validity  of  marriage,  will 
depend  on  the  laws  of  a  particular  country. 
Self-defence  is  a  natural  right  arising  from 
an  original  instinct.  The  raising  an  army 
for  the  purpose  must  be  referred  to  numben 
in  union  exercteing  and  regulating  this  na- 
tural right ;  and  the  fact  whether  a  nation  is 
at  war  or  not  will  depend  on  certain  formali- 
ties, dedarations  of  war,  or  the  like,  whidi 
the  Civil  Law  of  a  particuUr  country  may 


require.  The  thought  of  property  in  the 
same  way,  referred  to  primary  instincts,  is 
acknowledged  and  modified  by  the  *  Jiu 
gentium,*  while  each  particular  nation  bss 
its  own  regulations  as  to  its  security,  its 
transfer,  and  its  devolution.** 

It  mav  seem  strange  to  us,  with  our 
habits,  that  law  should  thus  be  regard- 
ed as  extending  itself  to  beings  merely 
considered  as  animals,  and  taking  in 
the  class  of  brutes  to  whom  jurispru- 
dence ^ves  no  personal  standmg;  but 
our  surprise  wears  off  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  ancient  world,  that  class 
comprised  human  beings,  whose  case 
could  only  be  reached  by  these  exten- 
sive principles : — 

"  I  have  told  you  of  Aristotle's  view  of 
man,  and  his  notion  that  slavery  existed 
from  the  first  I  have  told  you,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  regarded  it  as  arifiog 
from  mutual  advantage  to  master  and 
servant,  one  being  given  by  Nature  talents 
fitted  for  command,  the  other  incspable  of 
exercising  command,  but  not  unfitted  f(^ 
ministerial  service.  In  this  thought  there  is 
nothing  that  rendere  the  state  ofslaveiy,  S3 
it  existed  among  the  andent  nations,  a  con- 
dition destined  to  contmue,  when  Man  bad 
in  more  perfect  forms  of  society  arrived  at 
his  tnie  nature — ^when  to  Society  itself— 
before  aptly  pictured,  by  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, when  describing  the  ancient  Empires, 
in  one  bestial  form  or  another — should  be 
given  at  last,  in  the  language  of  Scriptore, 
•  the  heart  of  a  man.*  The  Roman  jurist 
had,  we  think,  this  hope;  and,  though 
slavery  existed  in  Home,  and  existed  often 
in  its  most  revolting  -forms,  yet  the  distinc- 
tion which  admitted  natural  rights  acknow- 
ledged slavery  as  an  unnatunl  condition ; 
and  it  was  scarce  possible  net  to  regard  such 
maxims  and  such  distinctions  as  wo  find  in 
the  Pandects  and  the  Institutes,  as  prepanng 
for  its  extinction.  The  precepts  of  nature 
and  the  hiws  of  nature,  we  are  told,  are  im- 
mutable. Those  which  arise  from  the  'Jus 
gentium,*  or  from  the  civil  law  of  any  pw- 
ticular  nation,  may  be  altered  by  some  new 
positive  law,  or  become  obsolete  by  disuse. 
And  almost  immediately  after  thU  proposition 
is  laid  down,  we  find  the  followiiyf  defimUons 
of  Liberty  and  Slavery :— » Libertas,  quidejn. 
ex  qua  etiam  liberi  vocantur,  est  naturaw 
facttltas  ejus  qnod  cuique  faccre  Hw*  .""^ 
quid  vi  aut  jure  prohibetur,'  *Senntos, 
autem,  est  constitutio  juris  gentium  qua  (}"» 
^ominio  alicno  contra  naturam  subjicitur- 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  imp^^' 


*  Wt  haVe  read  somewhere  that,  in  old  London,  the  barristars  used  tA  sUnd  ia  rowtw 
TfflBple  Bar  to  be  hizad  by  the  couttxymen  coming  up  to  town« 
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tanoe  of  the  ftudy  of  Roman  historr  as 
sabflervient  to  the  study  of  Roman  law. 
Lsw  was  not  to  them,  what  it  seems  to 
bare  been  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
Sieyes  school,  a  mere  vestment  that 
mi^t  be  changed  at  pleasure,  without 
altering  the  u-ame  it  encompassed  ; 
but  a  natural  integument  of  the  state, 
which  "  grew  wim  its  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength  ;*'  the 
dead  fibres  of  which  may  indeed  be  ana- 
lomised  and  registered  when  stripped 
from  the  body,  but  of  which  the  use 
and  beanty  can  then  alone  be  seen, 
when  it  is  viewed,  in  all  the  play  of 
muscle,  on  the  living  subject,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  history.  To  borrow,  once  more. 
Dr.  Anster's  eloquent  words,  we  have 
*'to  cx«ate  again  in  our  minds  the 
image  of  that  mighty  power,  whose 
laws  we  are  examining.  We  must  re« 
member  that,  while  theie  is  an  undy. 
iog  pnnciplB  for  ever  struggling  to  ex. 
press  ilselr,  it  for  ever  finds  langua^ 
an  ittsuffident  instrument ;  that  this, 
which  once  gave  life  to  the  letters  now 
dead  and  voiceless,  we  are  compelled  to 
try  and  detect,  in  records  of  which 
mnch  has  become  obscure,  much  was 
at  all  times  but  occasional,  and,  for 
our  purposes,  unimportant."  But  in 
accomplishing  this  great  spell,  which 
shall  bring  the  dead  Empire  once  more 
in  life  before  us,  we  must  be  on  our 
g^ard  lest  we  be  overcome  by  the  spi- 
rits whom  we  employ.  The  warning  is 
so  felicitously  expressed  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
it: — 

**  The  laws  of  a  people  cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  its  history  and  its  language; 
And  thus  our  subject  embraces  a  wide  field. 
Wo  must  guanl,  however,  against  tempta- 
tioos  which  beset  us  on  every  side.  We  must 
deal  with  history  only  as  it  is  illustrative  of 
Liw ;  and  while  the  most  accurate  and 
searching  examination  of  every  statement 
whidh  we  find  in  the  works  either  uf  the 
hiatofiana  or  the  jurists  will  be  absolutely 
neceaaary,  we  must  guard  against  the  anti- 
quarian spirit  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to 
lead  the  student  away  into  dry  and  desert 
plttcea.  We  must  guard  also  against  the 
▼aponrs  of  philology,  and  take  care  not  to 
be  dekided  with  the  mere  shadows  of 
Ukoo^ta,  sounds  of  words  whose  meaning  i»> 
dead  and  gone,  and  which,  when  they  lived, 
were  at  bat  but  phantoms  of  abstraction,  or, 
iQ  Baooo's  more  accurate  thought,  —  phan- 
toms of  phantoms,  for  the  notions  tbem- 
ttlvea  which  Worda  expressed  were  often,  in 
Baoon*f  language,  *oonfusse  et  temere  a 
Bebns  shstnKtjs.*    In  speaking  of  the  delu- 


sions of  words,  we  may  be  allowed  to  dte  a 
poet,  and  say  that 

u « The  Spirit  thM  btdeth  Ij  himself 
In  the  land  of  mfit  end  inow* 

has^had  strange  pleasure  in  playbg  tricks 
on  **onr  German  friends ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  practice  of  conjur- 
ing up  the  ghosts  of  dead  words  has  been 
carried  too  far,  and  that  in  examining  the 
structure  of  language  they  have  now  and 
then  forgotten,  or  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
the  purposes  for  which  language  was  used  by 
articulately  speaking  men.  To  destroy  the 
living  frame  of  language,  and  resolve  it  into 
the  dust  out  of  which  it  was  created,  is,  for 
most  purposes,  carrying  analysis  too  for. 
Do  not  mistake  me  as  disposed  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  what  the  antiquarian  ac- 
quires or  inherits.  Do  not  mistake  me  as 
disposed  to  take  a  low  estimate  of  philology. 
Both  are  unspeakably  valuable  ;  both  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  little  of 
much  account  to  us  has  been  yet  done  in 
either,  except  by  Continental  scholars.  But 
they  are  in  their  nature  ministerial,  and  I 
would  guard  you  against  their  usurpations,  not 
forbid  their  use.  Their  very  disposition  to  usurp 
what  is  not  their's,  and  never  can  be  their's,  is 
reason  for  our  distrust.  Are  they  in  their  na- 
ture less  servile  because  they  have  never  done 
good  service  ?  W^ill  they,  properly  employed, 
be  unserviceable  because  useless  or  trouble- 
some before  they  have  been  disciplined  and 
brought  to  good?  They  are  slaves,  who 
have  not  as  yet  found  a  master,  or  who  have 
fled  from  their  proper  service.  Reclaim  them, 
restore  them,  render  them  useful.  They  are 
in  their  nature  slaves,  and  they  would  be 
des|)ots.  I  mean  they  are  essentially  minis- 
terial, and  in  using  the  words  *  slaves '  and 
*  servile '  in  this  way,  I  am  not  in  truth  bor- 
rowing a  metaphor  from  a  condition  of  human 
society,  and  by  implication  admitting  my 
approval  of  such  condition,  but  using  the 
words  in  a  truer  application  than  could  ever 
have  been  made  of  them  when  applied  to  in- 
dividual men,  when  I  appropriate  them  to 
abuses  of  particular  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  nature  has  in  all  men  made  inferior 
and  subordinate  to  the  whole  mind,  and  when 
I  endeavour  to  press  upon  you  that  the  busy 
restlessness  or  ill -directed  industry  of  these 
inferior  faculties,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
assert  a  province  not  properly  their's,  and 
thus  destrov  the  liberty  of  the  entire  man. 
They  are  in  their  nature  servile, — as  Caliban 
and  Ariel  were,  before  Prospero  had  landed 
on  their  island,  and  as  they  continued  when 
made  subject  to  his  dominion.  Without 
such  servants  the  island  could  never  have 
been  what  it  became  in  the  hands  of  the 
benevolent  magician.  Such  instruments,  as 
the  misshapen  Drudge,  who  thought  all 
tilings  should  for  ever  remain  as  they  were, 
who  worked  blindly  on,  not  sympathising 
with  any  one  of  his  master's  purposes,  living 
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ill  bU  traditions  of  the  day«  of  Syoorax,  and 
her  god  Setebos,  and  regarding  all  good 
done  aA  a  ^vrong  offered  to  hia  old  claim  of 
anoehtral  right, — and  the  winged  meteor  of 
Fancy, — I  had  almost  said,  the  Spirit  of 
winged  words,  whose  very  life  it  perpetual 
change, — were  alike  indispensable,  and  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  our  illustration  at  least,  be 
regarded  as  typifying  the  lubber  and  lim- 
ber elves  of  Antiquariani^m  and  Philology, 
whose  services  you  will  require,  but  whose 
usurpation  tou  must  resist.'* 

'While  linger!  n;r  upon  these  passages, 
however,  our  limits  contract,  and  our 
lessening  space  admonishes  us  to  con- 
elude.  We  have  not  touched  the  ab- 
stmser  parts  of  the  subject,  as  our  ob. 
ject  was  to  make  this  article  as  little 
nrofesMumal  as  possible.  It  is  not  only 
lawyers  who  may  study  Dr.  Anster's 
pages  with  advantage,  but  all  who 
Jove  literature  and  science  will  find 
here  matter  to  interest  them,  and  a 
charm  of  fancy  and  expression  which 
throw  the  brilliancy  of  tne  writer's  own 
mind  over  the  driest  details  of  the  dri- 
est subject.  Nor  is  it  merely  genius 
which  gives  a  charm  to  these  pages. 
The  sublimity  of  the  concluding  pas- 
sa^  has  a  moral  and  relistous  grandeur 
of  Its  own,  which  is  reached  by  no  elo- 
quence but  that  of  the  highest  kind— 
toe  eloquence  of  the  heart. 

**  Our  first  thoughts  of  law,  before 
it  beromes  a  matter  of  speculation  with 
ns,  are  connected  with  its  restraints,  not 
with  the  advantages  derived  from  these  re- 
straints As  far  as  the  law  is  from  within — 
the  voice  of  God  echoed  in  the  human  heart 
—a  principle  co-e;datent  with  man,  suscep- 
tible of  new  development  with  each  advance 
of  dvilisation — it  is  a  language  pointing  out 
our  own  duties,  not  suggesting  to  us  the 
rewards  which  arise  fh>m  their  performance. 
As  far  as  it  is  ftx>m  without — the  imi^erative 


langua<;e  of  the  legislator,  addressing  all, 
regarding  all  as  possible  offenders — its  lan- 
guage is  necessarily  of  menaoe.  The  sanc- 
tions, which  it  proclaims  as  guards  of  its 
decrees  and  ordinances,  are  punishments, 
not  rewards.  The  imagination  b  seized  and 
pre -occupied  by  this  language.  We  think 
of  law  but  in  its  terrors.  We  do  not  re- 
member that  by  it,  and  by  it  alone,  can  so- 
ciety, with  all  its  artificial  rebtions,  subsist. 
We  forget  that  it  ts  the  protection  from  the 
violence  of  otiiers  which  renders  possible  for 
us  the  indulgence  of  the  thousand  almost 
capricious  enjoyments  which  each  day  brings 
round  us  in  increasing  abundance.  What 
hundreds  and  thousands  are  there  who  live 
happily  and  peaceably,  and  yet  whose  hap- 
piness and  whose  peace  would  be  wholly  im- 
possible but  for  that  unseen  dominion  <^1aw 
which  prevents  any  interference  with  their 
comfoita,  while  they  move  on  within  their 
unambitious  chrcle  of  domestic  duties,  quiet 
enjoyments,  and  ioofiensive  hopes.  They 
have  known  and  obqred  law  under  the  name 
and  with  the  feeling  of  religion.  When  we 
think  of  the  wickedness  of  men,  of  the  inor- 
dinate passions  everywhere  at  work,  the 
possibility  of  society  continuing  to  exist,  for 
the  most  part  progressive  too  in  good — for 
such,  with  occasional  and  doubtful  excep- 
tion, is  the  history  of  man — we  think  of 
ourselves  and  of  society  as  if  there  was  for 
ever  going  on  around  us — as  there  is — tlie 
agency  of  God,  which  we  at  times  almost 
see  visibly  revealed.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  Hebrew  ^'cripturcs  which  from  my  ear- 
liest childhnud  always  impressed  me  aa  one 
of  singular  beauty.  EUsha  is  in  a  situation 
that  seems  of  great  danger.  A  hostile  army 
encomi)ai:8es  the  city  where  he  is,  and  he  ia 
the  object  of  their  leader's  vengeance ;  *  and 
his  servant  juiid  unto  him,  *  Alas!  my  mas- 
ter, how  shall  we  do  ?  *  And  he  answered, 
*  Fear  not,  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more 
than  they  that  be  with  them.*  And  the 
prophet  prayed  and  said,  *  Lord,  I  pray  thee 
to  open  the  eyes  of  this  young  man  ;*  and 
he  saw,  and  behold  the  mountain  was  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha.'" 
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There  is  a  fair  and  blooming  l%\e. 

Set  in  the  Western  Sea ; 
And  lovelier  still  her  fields  would  smile 

But  for — the  Absentee  I 

XX. 

A  poisonous  weed  that  name  has  prov'd 

In  her  sad  history ; 
The  blight  can  never  De  remov'd 

While  there '8-.an  Absentee  t 

m. 

Not  fierce  Simoom  finom  Afric's  sand. 

Nor  Java's  upas  tree. 
Spread  desolation  o'er  the  land 

Like— Ireland's  Absentee ! 


The  guardian  saint  of  Erin's  shore 
Drove  venom'd  thin^  away ; 

I  wish  he'd  lav  his  scouiging  power 
Upon— the  Absentee  I 


And  force  him,  if  he'6  not  inclin'dj 

A  resident  to  be ; 
To  leave  at  least  his  rents  behind. 

While  he 's— an  Absentee  I 

Look  on  yon  old  baronial  hall ! 

No  signs  of  life  you'll  see ; 
Its  grass-grown  courts  and  crumbling  wall 

Denote — the  Absentee  ! 


Each  glance  some  ling'ring  thought  recals 

Of  past  prospeiit;^ ; 
But  now  the  lonely  spider  crawls 

Where  dwelt— the  Absentee  I 


The  hard^  peasant  tills  the  soil — 
No  mendly  lord  knows  he ; 

No  kind  employer  cheers  his  toil— 
He  serves— an  Absentee  i 


The  harvest-home,  the  yearly  feast. 
The  Christmas  revelry ; 

These  are  but  visions  of  the  past, 
Gone  with— the  Absentee  I 
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A  stranger  In  his  name  is  sent*- 

No  welcome  guest  is  he ; 
He  comes  to  squeeze  the  tardy  rent^ 

To  feed^the  Absentee  / 

XI. 

Why  seeks  his  lord  a  foreign  strand. 

And  strange  society  ? 
Or  why  desert  his  father-land^ 

To  live— an  Abeenieef 

xn. 
The  skies  may  be  leas  bright  at  home^ 

But  hearts  are  warm  and  free  ; 
Why  leaves  he  these,  abroad  to  roam, 

A  caxeieas-^ Absentee? 

xni. 

Thinks  he  to  fill  his  wasting  purse 

By  false  economy? 
What 's  bad  before  he  '11  render  worse, 

BLjadging  AftMR^ee/ 

XIV. 

Perchance  the  ruthless  bailiGb  swarm. 
To  seixe  their  ikstin'd  nrey ; 

'Twere  manlier  far  to  face  the  storm 
Than  fly—an  Absentee! 

XV. 

Does  proud  ambition  swell  his  heart. 

Or  senseless  vanity  ? 
Oh,  let  him  bid  the  fiends  depart, 

Ere  he 's — an  Absentee  ! 

XVI. 

He  seeks  scmie  haughty  foreign  court  I 
They^  stare,  and  ask,  «•  Who 's  he  ?*' 

Then  whisper  round,  in  mocking  sport, 
«An  lns\k  Absentee  r 

xvn. 

While  he  has  sold  they  eringe  and  bow 

With  sle^  servility ; 
He'll  feel,  when  cash  is  running  low^ 

He 's  but— 4m  Absentee  I 

xvm. 

Where,  through  all  Europe's  ample  space. 

Dwells  nom  security? 
Where  can  he  find  a  resting-place. 

This  roving  Absentee  f 

xn. 

He  files  to  fierce,  volcanic  fVance, 

And  dreame  of  mirth  and  glee ; 
The  tocsin  wakes  him  fit>m  his  trance, 
A  aturM^m^bsentee  f 
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XX. 

What  finds  he  in  Grermanic  land^ 

Or  prostrate  Italy? 
The  scourge,  the  fetter,  and  the  brand. 

Bat  peace — an  Absetitee  / 

XXI. 

Then  turn  aeain  to  that  far  clime. 

And  wdl-known  western  sea ; 
Retrace  your  steps  while  jet  there's  time, 

Bepentant — Absentee ! 


Some  few  hare  bravely  held  their  post 
Through  each  extremity ; 

Come  back,  and  join  that  gallant  ho8t> 
Returning — Absentee  I 

xxm. 

Their  names  are  proudly  blazon'd  forthi 
And  honour'd  shall  he  be. 

Who  emulates  such  patriot  worth. 
No  more — an  Absentee/ 


E'en  when  the  ship  was  sinking  fast) 
They  shar'd  her  destiny ; 

And  nail'd  the  colours  to  the  mast. 
To  shame — the  Absentee  I 


Dark  clouds  have  o*er  our  country  spread* 
By  Heaven's  all- wise  decree ; 

But  Revolution's  fiery  tread 
Is  still — an  Absentee  f 


Who  truly  loves  his  native  land. 

Joins  no  confed'racy, 
But  that  which  leagues  with  heart  and  hand 

Against — ^the  Absentee  / 


Some  idly  prate  of  *'  Ireland's  hour," 

And  '*  opportunity," 
When  fades  tne  lordly  Saxon's  power. 

And  he 's — an  Absentee  / 

xxvin. 

I  lightlr  i>iize  those  empty  cries 

Of  wild  democracy  j 
For  "  Ireland's  hour  "  can  ne'er  arise 

While  there's — an  Absentee  I 


But  that  bright  honr  will  surely  come 
When  Si  her  sons  agree 

To  live  in  bonds  of  love  at  home* 
Withoat— an  Absentee  i 
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THE     BIMGS— AN    ELBOT. 

BTWIUIAM    VOftlTTR. 

»  TVBAL.— I  iftw  OB*  who  hud  *  ring  from  her  for  a  monktj. 

«  Shtx^ck.— Ont  npon  \m !    Thou  torturert  no,  Tabal.    It  wm  mjr  toiqnolM.    I  httl  it  of  Lemh  when  I 

■  ft  bachelor,  aad  I  would  not  haTe  g Itcd  It  fbr  ft  wildcriMn  of  monkcfk**— ifarvAottf  ^f  Vimc: 

How  sadly  beaatiful  the  long  last  sleep. 

And  brow  unwrinkled  of  the  early-taken. 
Wet  with  the  first^shed  tears  of  those  who  weep* 

Still,  like  as  if  the  steeper  would  awaken  1 
There  Peace  and  Beauty  marvel  at  each  other. 

And  cast  a  feeble  Ikht  across  our  woe. 
Before  the  shadows  of  the  night-time  gather 

To  cloud  the  sunset  glory  of  her  brow. 
•  •••••••• 

Awake !  awake ! — ^thou  beautiful,  awake  I 

Still  on  thy  lip  the  last  sweet  smile  doth  lie ; 
And  wilt  thou  not,  for  Love's  most  holy  sake. 

Lift  up  the  cloudy  curtain  of  thine  eye. 
Those  founts  of  livins  bliss  again  disclose. 

And  bring  the  blush  of  animation  back  ? 
Ah,  no  l_what  hand  shall  heal  yon  faded  rose. 

Or  bid  thy  soul  retrace  its  heavenward  track  ? 

Tet  see,  the  very  roses  are  not  withered 

That  did  adorn  her  radiant  brow  to-day. 
Although,  alas !  the  blossom  has  been  gathered 

From  her  fair  cheek,  more  beautiml  than  they. 
More  beautiful !    This  morn  we  saw  her  glide 

So  angel-like  by  bush  and  leafy  bowers. 
She  seemed  the  spirit  of  the  summer- tide, 

Surprised,  at  her  sweet  task  of  making  flowers. 

Oh,  weep  not  that  'twas  in  a  festive  moment 

That  thy  beloved  one's  gentle  spirit  fled  i 
And  what  although,  attired  m  richest  raiment. 

Thus  all  lowly  lies  the  lovely  dead? 
For  oh!  it  was  no  worldly  vanity, 

But  that  she  loved  so  well  all  lovely  things. 
And  oh  i  it  was  no  worldly  vanity 

That  clothed  her  snowy  hand  with  golden  rings. 

Each  circlet  was  to  her  some  tender  token 

Of  love  and  friendship,  ever  deep  and  dear- 
All  sweet  and  silent  pledges  still  unbroken, 

Thouffh,  alas  I  the  bved  lie  lowly  here. 
And  though  they  spoke  of  vanity  alone 

To  those  who  knew  not  of  their  gentler  part. 
The  golden  g|ift  upon  her  finger  shone. 

The  spirit-giuwas  treasived  in  her  heart. 

Ah,  no  I  ah,  no  1     They  were  not  vanities 

More  than  those  fading  flowers— these  rings  of  gold ; 

For  they  were  like  the  sweet  humanities 

That  nymbolisod  the  wondrous  fiuths  of  old. 
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In  which  the  heart  found  many  an  emblem  fair 

Of  lofty  truths  to  meet  its  wild  emotions. 
And  everything  in  water,  earth,  or  air, 

Grew  sacred  in  its  fanciful  devotions  ; 
For  beauty  is  beloved  in  every  form. 

Or  combination  where  it  meets  the  eye ; 
And  Where's  the  eye  that  sees  no  sacred  charm 

In  simple  things  through  Love's  idolatry? 

So  here,  within  this  golden  crypt  lies  hidden 

The  sacred  hair  that  graced  an  honoured  head, 
0*cr  which  the  tear  has  oft-times  flowed  unbidden« 

And  Memoir  hath  its  halo  round  it  shed ; 
And  see  the  bona  of  true  love  cherished  early. 

And  blessed  in  sunny  hope — the  simple  tie 
To  him  whose  lone  heart  now  doth  weep  so  sorely, 

That  no  sweet  tear  can  cool  his  fevered  eye. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  days  and  tender  hours  1 

When  love  was  young  and  life  in  its  bright  morning. 
When  sunny  skies  shone  o'er  a  path  of  flowers. 

And  some  new  joy  disclosed  at  every  turning— 
Oh,  through  her  spirit  shone  a  purer  ray. 

Than  e'er  could  light  the  vanities  of  earth ; 
And  though  she  seemed  the  gayest  of  the  ^ay, 

There  was  no  folly  mining  in  her  mu*th. 

But  she  is  gone— this  mom,  so  beautiful. 

As  like  a  sunbeam  she  did  come  and  go. 
Throwing  a  pleasant  light  upon  us  all. 

Now  dims  the  fine  gold  on  her  fingers  now. 
The  songs  of  gladness  from  her  lips  were  falling. 

Like  music  that  doth  haunt  some  dream  of  bliss. 
Or  songs  of  childhood,  happy  time !  recalling 

Many  an  hour  of  bygone  happiness. 

She  sang,  and  we  with  throbbing  hearts  did  listen. 

And  gazed  in  silent  rapture  as  she  sung ; 
And  every  eye  unconsciously  did  glisten 

With  tearful  tribute  to  her  angel  ton^e ; 
She  sang,  and  oh  \  the  ancient  Theban  wall 

That  rose  to  music's  most  entrancing  measure, 
Ne*er  heard  such  tones  of  marvellous  beauty  fall 

As  those  that  filled  our  souls  with  speechless  pleasure.    * 

She  sang — ^her  accents  trembling,  swelling,  dying, 

A  simple  lay>  but  with  such  wondrous  fii^. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit,  heavenward  flying, 

Had  heard  the  serajjhims'  eternal  lyre — 
Had  heard  and  drank,  with  such  a  rapturous  heart. 

The  ff  lory  of  that  high  celestial  strain. 
With  such  a  longing  for  an  angel's  part. 

As  earthly  love  might  never  stul  again. 

Ah,  me!  and  as  she  sang,  the  word  half  spoken 

Was  hushed  amidst  that  memorable  lay : 
Her  spirit  passed  as  the  harp-strings  are  broken^ 

nefore  its  last  sweet  tones  had  died  away. 
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LORD  CLABBia>0M'8  POlICT  Dl  HUBLAim. 


We  have  arrived  at  a  criBis  in  our  na- 
tional history  of  unparalleled  interest. 
It  behoves  the  Protestant  population 
of  Ireland  to  consider  anxiously  their 
present  position — to  resolve  wisely,  to 
act  firmly.  We  deem  it  a  duty  to  offer 
some  suggestions  on  the  subject  with 
which  men's  hearts  are  burstmg — that 
is,  the  future  government  of  our  un- 
happy  country.  Its  past  mismanage- 
ment we  acknowledge — who  can  anti- 
cipate the  future  ?  While  it  is  possible 
to  raise  a  warning  voice  we  do  so.  May 
the  God  of  truth  direct  it  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  govern. 

The  Pope  of  Rome,  restored  by  fo- 
reign  bayonets  to  his  ancient  tyranny, 
from  which  an  insulted  people  had 
contemptuously  expelled  him,  employ- 
ed his  first  laDours  in  banishing,  im- 
prisoning, torturing,  and  exterminating 
his  subjects,  given  up  by  French  allies 
to  papal  power.  When  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  had  given  these  lively  proofs  of 
his  apostolic  mission  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  mercifullv  desired  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  his  divine  authority  to 
infidel  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  first, 
naturally,  to  England.  Touched  by 
holy  love  for  a  heathen  people,  and 
offended  b^  the  impious  spectacle  of  a 
woman  bemg^at  the  head  of  a  Church, 
the  infallible  man  despatched  mission- 
aries in  the  form  of  a  capped  cardinal 
and  mitred  bishops,  to  rescue  a  mis- 
guided  nation  of  heretics  from  their 
awful  delusions,  and  to  bring  them 
from  the  darkness  of  Protestantism 
into  the  marvellous  li^ht  of  Kome. 
The  kingdom  of  Satan  he  found  Eng- 
land, and  to  redeem  it,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  commission  derived  directl^fr  from 
Saint  Peter,  the  infallible  man  divided 
the  soil  of  England  into  districts,  and 
appointed  over  each  district  his  deputy 
to  govern  the  rejoicing  converts  as  he 
should  command.  This  the  Pope  did, 
b^  virtue  of  an  authorit}r  claimed  by 
him  over  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Before  this  infallible  authority  parlia- 
ments, nations,  and  kin^  should  de- 
voutly bend.  If  they  do,  the  Pope 
will,  in  return,  bestow  upon  them  all 
the  blessings  he  has  so  unsparingly  la- 
vished  upon  hiB  Roman  subjects. 

The  English  people,  blinded  by  their 


heresy,  received  thia  proof  of  J>apal 
condescension  with  a  scorn  and  mdug- 
nation  universal.  By  public  meetings, 
by  resolutions,  by  petitions,  by  pro- 
tests, they  proclaimed  unmistakeably 
their  rooted  determination  not  to  yield 
to  the  usurpation  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  potentate.  They  spumed  &e  mum- 
meries of  Rome,  by  processions  of  mock 
popes,  and  cardinals,  and  monks,  con- 
signed in  due  form  to  the  flames ;  the 
people  of  London  were  reminded  of 
the  times  of  Romish  ascendancy,  when 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  blazed  around 
Latimer  and  Ridley — ^when  the  candle 
was  lighted  which  the  dying  martyr 
prophesied  would  in  England  never 
be  extinguished.  The  Prime  Minister 
caught  the  national  enthusiasm-— he 
denounced  the  insolent  ag^ssion  in 
language  more  offensive  to  Romanists 
than  had  ever  been  employed  by  the 
abused  Orangemen  of  Ii^eland  in  their 
most  secret  assemblies.  ■<  The  glorious 
principle,  the  immortal  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation ;  the  mummeries  of  super- 
stition,"  were  fine  topics  for  ministerial 
declamation,  and  to  conclude  a  memo- 
rable  epistle,  by  the  bold  assertion  that 
the  laborious  endeavours  now  making 
by  the  papacy  were  to  confine  the  in- 
tellect and  enslave  the  soul  was  worthy 
of  a  statesman  who  bore  the  honoured 
name  of  Russell.  The  Sovereisn  has 
responded  to  the  universal  appeal  firom 
her  people,  and  the  result  will  assur- 
edly be,  that  the  papal  insult  will  be 
avenged,  the  aggression  repelled,  the 
dignity  of  England  asserted,  and  the 
glorious  principle  of  the  Reformation 
maintained  and  upheld.  Thus  the 
matter  stands  in  reference  to  England 
— ^her  people  await  with  calm  confi- 
dence the  meeting  of  parliament,  when 
the  voice  of  a  mag[nanimous  nation  will 
find  an  echo  witlun  the  walls  of  Saint 
Stephen's.  What  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  rulers  towards  this  country — ^what 
thel^pslation  of  Parliament— what  the 
principle  on  which  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  to  be  conducted— 
these  are  the  questions  which  most 
deeply  concern  us.  The  Protestants 
of  this  country  of  all  denominations 
have  watched  the  movement  in  Eng- 
hind  with  extraordinary  interest,  yet 
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withoai  participating  openly  in  its  de- 
monstrations; not  that  they  felt  less 
profoondlj  the  troth  of  the  mighty 
principle  at  stake,  but  that  they  were 
eonsciooa  the  question  was  viewed  as 
an  English  question  merely,  and  they 
were  surprised  that  Englishmen  should 
have  been  surprised  at  papal  aggression 
and  papal  insolence. 

Irish  Protestants  axe  amazed  that 
English  Protestants  should  fail  to  have 
discerned  from  whence  this  invasion 
has  sprung,  firom  what  cause  the  Pope 
now  strives  boldly  to  subjugate  Eng- 
land to  his  sway.  A  fresh  and  striking 
proof  is  here  afforded  that  Ireland  has 
been  overlooked,  neglected,  despised 
hf  one  dass  of  Englishmen,  misgo- 
verned by  another  class,  and  that, 
through  Ireland,  England  has  been 
struck  at  by  the  Papacy.  Ireland  is 
the  difficulty 9  say  politicians,  of  framing 
FngiiA  administrations ;  and  so  it  will 
ever  be,  until  statesmen  prefer  prin- 
ciple to  expediency,  trutn  to  ulse- 
hood— '*  the  glorious  principle  of  the 
Beformation"  to  the  unchansin^  ty- 
ranny of  Borne.  If  England  wishes 
to  be  safe,  she  must  look  mto  the  con- 
ditioii  of  Ireland,  examine  the  prin- 
ciple of  her  government  and  correct 
it  where  wrong.  If  England  wishes  to 
be  great,  and  to  make  Ireland  great, 
she  must  encourage  the  reformed  re- 
l^lioo,  and  do  justice  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  this  country.  If  Eng. 
land  desires  to  tarnish  her  glory,  to 
break  her  faith,  to  disgrace  her  name, 
and  destroy  her  power  in  Irehind,  she 
wiU  deal  out  heavy  blows  and  great 
disoonragements  to  rrotestantism,  and 
eareiB  and  elevate  Popery.  England 
mtui  now  make  her  election— her  peo- 
ple must  decide  on  tohat  primcwle  Ire- 
land is  to  be  ruled ;  they  must  declare, 
they  must  enforce  it :  on  them  will 
rest  the  solemn  re^nmsibility  of  that 


To  aid  our  English  brethren  in 
fonning  a  sound  judgment  and  com. 
ing  to  a  just  conclusion  on  this  mo- 
mentous question^  b  our  heartfelt  de- 


Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  refer 
to  a  period  more  remote  than  the  ad. 
ministration  d  Lord  Normanby  in 
Ireland.  It  would  be  impossible  ade« 
qnately  to  describe  the  mischievous 
results  of  the  system  of  ^ernment 
introdooed  by  that  misguided  noble- 
man into  this  province.  A  compact 
was  made  and  Kept  with  Mr.  O'Coo* 


nell  and  his  faction,  that  in  considera- 
tion that  Mr.  O'Connell  would  so  con- 
duct his  agitation  as  to  be  useful  and 

subservient  to  tiie  Lord  Normanby 

he.  Lord  Normanby,  would  deliver  up 
to  Mr.  0*Connell  all  the  patronage  of 
the  kingdom.  This  honourable  agree- 
ment was  faithfully  kept  by  the  con- 
tracting  parties.  Mr.  0*ConneIl  agi- 
tated prudently ;  Lord  Normanby  was 
shouted  into  popularity  by  the  rabble 
of  his  day;  justice  was  bf^ed  by  the 
Viceroy ;  the  patronaee  of  the  Cfrown 
disposed  of  profligately,  and  a  demo- 
ralising system  of  scandalous  corruption 
was  unscrupulously  enforced,  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  it  would  require  twenty 
years  of  virtuous  government  to  dis- 
pel. What  would  honest  Englishmen 
think  of  a  Viceroy  appointing  to  lu- 
crative preferments  the  nommees  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  when  appointed, 
applied  no  smidl  portion  of  the  emolu- 
ments  bestowed  by  the  State  to  feed 
an  agitation  which,  idthough  not  real, 
broke  the  peace  and  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  even 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  State 
itself?  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  did 
this  very  thing ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Normanby  to  the  present  hour 
it  has  constantly  happened  that  some 
members  of  a  family  have,  by  seditious 
publications,  b}r  agitation,  by  speeches, 
and  by  supporting  clubs,  kboured  zea- 
lously to  overturn  the  government  of 
England  in  Ireland  ;  while,  perhaps, 
an  elder  member  of  that  same  fa- 
mily has  received  as  rich  a  prefer- 
ment as  the  State  could  bestow.  True 
lo3ralty,  in  .the  days  of  Normanby,  was 
universally  discotun^ed,  the  Church  of 
England  openly  assailed,  Protestantism 
darmgly  denounced,  the  Popish  fac- 
tion rampant. 

To  this  pernicious  and  almost  in- 
credible system  of  misgovernment,  in^ 
troduoed  by  Lord  Normanbv,  much 
of  the  subsequent  misery  oi  Ireland 
can  be  directly  traced.  No  Govem-i 
ment  could  withstand  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  corrupt  bargain  struck  between 
the  agitator  and  the  Viceroy.  The 
appointments  then  made,  so  far  as 
respects  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
abilities  of  the  persons  appointed, 
were  very  nearly  as  shameful  as  those 
imblushiiiely  made  by  Lord  Claren- 
don himself.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  cast 
unworthy  reflections  on  the  memory 
of  Mr.  O'Connell.  His  object,  ho- 
nestly embraced  and  consistently  pur- 
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^ued,  was  to  overturn  British  aiitho* 
rity  in  Ireland ;  and  his  shwwd  sa- 
gacity' quickly  discerned  that  he  ha«l 
a  better  hope  of  eflfecting  his  purpose 
by  filling  the  Bench,  the  State,  and  the 
Parliament  with  his  creatures,  who 
would  forward  his  policjr  and  execute 
his  will,  than  by  engaging  with  the 
power  of  £ngland  in  open  warfare  in 
the  field. 

As  the  ministry  changed,  the  policy 
of  the  agitation  changed.  Under  a 
Conservative  Government,  when  the 
terms  of  a  corrupt  bargain  could  no 
longer  be  performed,  it  was  audacious 
— under  a  Normanby,  who  was  a  worse 
enemy  to  England"  than  O'Connell, 
the  agitation  was  manageable  and 
gentle.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  a  party  sprung  up  in  the  school 
of  sedition,  zealous  and  uncompro. 
mi  sing, — ^its  leaders  questioned  the 
sincerity  and  arraignea  the  policy  of 
O'Connell  —  and  finally  defied  his 
power.  This  was  called  the  Young 
Ireland  party.  The  youtliful  mem- 
bers of  tnis  celebrated*  faction  had  t^ 
lents,  eloquence,  poetry,  enthusiasm  ; 
moreover,  they  were  in  earnest,  and 
being  behind  the  scenes,  they  discern, 
ed  the  hollovmess  of  the  system  of 
agitation,  and  rendered  incalculable 
service  by  unmasking  it  to  the  public. 
They  would  hold  no  places,  nor  seek 
them — Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  im- 
moveable on  this  point^-and  they 
declared  the  old  agitation  was  an  im- 
posture,  whereby  places  were  to  be 
secured  for  the  agitators  or  their  re- 
lations, who  sto^  a  little  aloof,  in 
return  for  services  rendered  to  the 
government ;  and  they  insisted  that 
by  this  organised  system  of  hypocrisy 
the  people  were  betraved,  and  the  cause 
of  Repeal  ruined.  The  Young  Ireland 
partyy  therefore,  wrote  and  spoke  with 
vehement  ability,  and  ultimately,  with 
rashness  incredible,  rushed  into  action, 
or  rather,  were  adroitly  forced  into  it 
by  Lord  Clarendon — and  were  then 
deserted  and  abandoned  by  the  priests. 
Another  rebellion  (if  the  word  can  be 
applied  to  the  ludicrous  afiair  of  Ballin- 
garry)  became  impossible — the  coun- 
try lay  prostrate. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  the  pilot  who 
had  weathered  the  storm.  This  aspir- 
ing statesman  became  Viceroy  under 
favourable  circumstances.  Lord  Nop- 
inanby  shewed  himself  to  be  a  man 
destitute  of  common  sense.  Lord  For- 
tesciie  was  a  respectable,  but  f^ble 


Whig.  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  had  defeated 
and  ruined  O'Conncll.  Lord  Claren- 
don had  held  an  inibrior  ofiice  in  Ire- 
land, and  boasted  of  knowing  its 
people,  their  character,  and  their 
wants.  The  outward  deportment  of 
this  nobleman  was  gracious,  his  man- 
ners winning,  his  conversation  attrac- 
tive, and  his  court  conducted  with 
hospitality  and  dignity. 

The  contrast  l^twoen  Lord  Claren- 
don  and  his  Whig- Radical  predecessors 
was  favourable  to  him,  and  the  Pro- 
testant gentry,  ever  loyaU  were  willing 
to  confide  in  his  sense  of  honour  ana 
justice.  Lord  Clarendon  saw  and 
pushed  his  advantage  ;  to  the  Protes- 
tant gentry  he  was  affiible  and  cour- 
teous; he  knew  their  worth.  The 
seditious  clubs  increased  in  number 
and  audacity,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
another  sanguinary  struggle  was  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  forth.  Around 
the  representative  of  their  beloved 
Sovereign  the  whole  Protestant  people 
of  Ireland  rallied.  In  the  archives  of 
the  Castle  are  preserved  the  proofs  of 
their  unshaken  loyalty  and  courage ; 
their  addresses  of  devotion  to  England ; 
of  willingness  to  fifl:ht  for  the  union 
and  the  Crown.  The  Orangemen  of 
Ulster  in  masses  ofiered  their  ser- 
vices. Their  forefathess  had  preserved 
their  loyalty  through  horrid  massacres, 
bloody  rebellions,  and  terrible  revo- 
lutions. Unmoved  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  sedition,  these  brave  men 
were  ready  as  ever  to  fight  for  their 
allegiance.  Lord  Clarendon  accepted 
their  services ;  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  command  them ;  he  answered  their 
loyal  addresses  in  the  most  courteous 
language,  and  was  in  communication 
with  I^rd  Roden,  the  venerated  leader 
of  the  Orange  body.  That  high- 
minded  nobleman,  true  to  his  Sove- 
reign, loudly  exhorted  all  over  whom 
he  had  infiucnce  to  rally  around  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  to  fight  for  the  Queen. 
The  Yicerov  discerned  with  exactness 
who  were  the  loyal  subjects  and  who 
were  the  traitors. 

When  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended,  instead  of  arresting  before- 
hand  the  misguided  leaders  of  the 
movement  (for  which  he  would  have 
been  indemnified  by  Parliament),  and 
thus  saving  them  and  the  country,  Lord 
Clarendon  allowed  them  to  leave  Dub- 
lin. Irritated  and  excited,  they  com* 
mitted  themselves,  and  the  Viceroy 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  rewanled  by  t^ 
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little  rebellion,  by  a  victory  in  the 
field  of  Ballingarry,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
in  Clonmel. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  now  triumph- 
ant. Up  to  this  pointy  as  between 
the  Protestants  of  Irelwd  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  there  was  apparent  cor- 
diality. He  explicitly  declared  that 
they  had  done  all  that  loyal  subjects 
and  honourable  gentlemen  could  nave 
done.  It  is  true  he  withheld  from  them 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  but  he 
lavished  on  them  his  sweetest  words, 
accompanied  by  official  smiles.  The 
character  of  Lord  Clarendon  now  ap. 
peared  in  its  true  colours.  He  per- 
mitted  the  Orangemen  to  meet  on  the 
twelfth  of  July,  then  attacked  them 
for  meeting,  issued  an  illegal  commis- 
noQ  to  tiy  them,  violated  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  constitution,  and  expelled 
mm  the  magistracy  the  venerable 
Lord  Roden,  a  nobleman,  who,  irre- 
spective of  politics,  was  universally  be- 
loved :  and  when  arraigned  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  his  misconduct, 
the  subtle  Viceroy  escaped  by  a  quib- 
ble. Lord  Clarendon  had  the  incre- 
dible meanness  to  deny  all  participation 
in  the  acts  of  his  household,  and  as- 
serted that  £660  was  supplied  by  Cap* 
tain  Turner,  his  friend  and  retainer, 
to  purchase  arms  for  the  Dublin 
Orangemen,  without  his  knowledge  or 
approval.  The  act  itself  was  laudHble, 
but  the  diplomatic  Viceroy  wanted  the 
services  of  the  zealous  Protestants  no 
longer,  and  became  determined  to 
shake  off  all  connexion  with  them  at 
the  expense  of  truth  itself.  Nay,  it  is 
even  asserted,  we  hope,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  a  British  nobleman,  without 
foundation,  that  at  the  very  time 
Lord  Clarendon  was  replying  m  gra- 
cious language  to  the  axidresses  of  the 
Orangemen,  which  addresses  were  not 
intemperate  or  factious  in  languac^  or 
tone,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  faithful 
retainer,  in  order  to  be  shown  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  <^*ntlemen,  explanatory 
of  his  motives  m  being  obli<;ed  to  cor- 
res|K>nd  with  Oningemen,  lest  Roman 
Catholics  might  believe  him  to  be  sin- 
cere. 

We  wish  to  be  understood.  We  do 
not  charge  Lord  Clarendon  with  sin- 
cerity in  writing  such  a  letter.  His 
system  of  administration  is  a  system  of 
artifice  and  diplomatic  evasion.  He 
has  been  over-praiMMl,  flattered,  spoil- 
ed^   and    Lis    mind  seems  incapable 


of  embracing  a  direct  and  manly 
policy. 

We  have  briefly  shown  what  the  be- 
haviour  of  Lord  Clarendon  has  been 
to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  we 
accuse  him  of  the  blackest  ingratitude 
towards  a  frank  and  generous  people. 
Let  us  next  examine  what  has  been 
his  conduct  towards  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics,  priests  and  laymen,  and  what 
efiect  that  conduct  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing the  papal  agressions  of  which 
England  has  complained  so  iustly  and 
loudly.  We  beseech  the  English  reader 
to  consider  attentively  what  we  proceed 
to  submit  to  his  impartial  judgment. 

The  Imperial  Legislature  in  its  wis- 
dom, in  order  to  difiuse  the  blessings 
of  education  through  the  provinces, 
founded  and  endowed,  on  the  most 
liberal  principles,  provincial  colleges 
in  Ireland.  The  acts  of  the  Pariiainent, 
it  will  be  admitted,  should  be  obeyed 
by  all  who  profess  allegiance  to  the 
State.  To  these  acts  Roman  Catholics 
give  their  assent,  because  they  are  fully 
represented  in  the  parliament :  to  allow 
to  Romish  priests  the  privilege  of  de- 
fying or  defeating  the  law  as  it  exists, 
is  to  establish  the  ascendancy  of  trea- 
son. Parliament  ceases  to  govern  if 
any  other  power  can  with  impunity 
command  disobedience  to  its  laws. 
Domestic  treason  is  criminal,  but  it 
seems  to  assume  a  blacker  dye  if 
begun  and  prosecuted  in  obedience  to 
the  edicts  of  a  foreign  power.  That 
a  British  {Statesman  should  consult  a 
foreign  potentate  as  to  the  laws  which 
should  be  enacted,  or  the  institutions 
which  should  be  established  in  Eng- 
land, would  appear  to  be  incredibfe, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
that  higher  allegiance  due  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  free  country.  If  the 
Queen  of  England,  beloved  and  re- 
vered as  she  deserves  to  be,  were 
detected  in  the  act  of  consulting  the 
Pope,  by  a  despatch  from  Windsor,  as 
to  her  measures  in  reference  to  the 
Church,  or  the  State,  or  the  laws  ; 
inviting  his  judgment,  beseeching  his 
advice,  and  professing  an  intention  to 
obey  it,  the  consequence  might  be  fatal 
to  her  throne. 

What  excuse  can  be  ofiered  on  be- 
half of  the  Queen's  Deputy  in  Ireland 
for  privately  addressing  to  the  Pope 
of  llome,  through  his  vicar  iu  Dubhn, 
the  scandalous  document  now  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  reader.     It  is  dated* 
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Castle,  March*  19th,  1848.  Tho  date 
is  important.  On  the  very  day  it  was 
nrritten  the  Popish  faction  in  Dublin 
was  preparing  for  civil  war,  the  most 
treasonable  language  was  daily  spoken 
and  written  by  undisguised  traitors, 
the  clubs  were  in  active  operation,  and 
the  faithful  Protestants  stood  aghast 
at  the  fearful  denunciations  daily  and 
hourly  hurled  against  the  laws,  con- 
stitution, government,  and  people  of 
EngUnd.  At  such  a  time  our  discreet 
Viceroy,  impelled  by  a  passion  for 
double-dealing  and  indirect  courses, 
opens  a  correspondence  with  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  in  an  epistle  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  diplomatic  perfidy  :-. 

"  Letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray ^^  RO' 
man  CatkoUe  Archbishop  of  Dublin  : — 

(  Privute.)  **  Catth,  March  19,  IMS. 

*'  Mr  DBAR  Lord^ —  yoMr  Grace  had  the 
goodnws  to  promise  me  that  you  would  con« 
vey  to  Rome,  fur  the  consideration  of  the 
Pope,  the  amended  statutes  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges^in  Ireland,  as  tho  British  Govern- 
ment has  no  oflSctal  organ  of  communication 
with  thft  Holy  See. 

'*  I  was  happy  of  having  the  opportunity 
to  consult  your  Grace  before  any  alteration 
was  made,  because  as  a  Catholic  Prelate  yoa 
well  know  what  guarantees  and  provisions 
were  requisite  for  ensuring  rcUgioua  instruc- 
tion to  the  Catholic  youths  who  might  fre- 
quent those  Colleges,  and  I  was  anxious  that 
such  securities  should  be  given  with  the 
most  entire  good  faith,  and  iu  a  manner  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  Irish  prelates,  irAo, 
like  yourself  desired  to  see  the  true  interests 
of  morality  aud  the  CATHOLIC  RELI- 
GION PROMOTED  BY  THESE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

"  I  regret  very  much  the  delay  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes, 
but  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  attention 
of  tho  government  was  last  year  wholly  de- 
voted to  alleviating  the  calamity  with  which 
it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  this  coun- 
try should  be  visited  ;  moreover,  this  delay 
was  of  no  importance,  as  the  Colleges  would 
not  be  ready  for  occupation  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1849. 

"  The  whole  of  the  statutes  are  at  your 
disposal  now  or  at  any  fkitwe  period  that 
your  Grace  or  any  other  Bishop  may  wish 
to  see  them;  but  as  they  are  very  volu- 
minous, and  relate  entirely  to  the  course  of 
instraction  and  the  duties  of  the  different 


offices  of  the  Colleges,  I  promise  at  present 
only  to  trouble  you  with  the  rcligiome  portiom 
of  them. 

"  Accordingly,  I  herewith  send  all  that 
part  of  the  statutes  which  affect,  as  to  reli- 
gious points,  both  professors  and  students,  as 
well  as  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  with  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

"  The  list  of  Visitors  is  not  yet  setUed, 
but  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
it  will  include  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
the  Province,  and  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in 
which  the  College  is  situated,  and  that,  more- 
over, in  the  Council,  Professorships,  and 
other  posts  of  each  College,  the  Catholic 
religion  would  be  fully  and  appropriately 
represented,  for  these  Colleges  are  instituted 
for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  Government  would  fail  in  its  object  of 
training  up  the  youth  of  Ireland  to  be  {good 
men  and  loyal  subjects,  if  their  rsligious 
instruction  and  moral  conduct  were  not  duly 
provided  for  and  guarded  by  every  precau- 
tion that  the  most  anxious  soUcitode  can 
devise. 

"  j4s  I  entertain  a  profound  veneration 
for  the  character  of  the  Pope^  and  implicitly 
rely  upon  his  upright  judgment,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  now  ask  your  Grace  to  submit 
these  statutes  to  the  consideration  of  his  ffo^ 
liness,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  they  may  be 
advantageously  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  similar  institution  in  Europe  ;  and  that 
by  exhibiting  tlie  care  and  the  good  faith 
with  which  they  have  been  framed,  they  will 
furnish  a  tiimple  but  conclusive  answer  to 
tliose  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
so  indu».triuusly  circulated,  and  which,  if 
they  had  been  founded  in  truth,  would  have 
justly  excited  the  alarm  and  called  forth 
the  reprobation  of  his  Holiness. 

"  I  have  tho  honour  to  be,  with  great 
esteem,  my  dear  lord,  your  Oraoe^s  very 
faithftd  servant, 

"  CLAaKan>oN. 

t*  To  his  Gracs  Archbishop 
Murray  t{f  Dublin.** 

The  reader  has  noticed  this  letter  is 
headed  *' private,"  The  noble  diplo- 
inatist  felt^  when  sittinj^  down  to  com- 
pose  his  confidential  epistle,  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  in  a  disreputable  and 
unconstitutional,  if  not  an  illegal  trans- 
action ;  he  equally  felt  the  contents, 
ought  never  to  see  the  li^ht ;  and  there- 
fore the  letter  is  marked  **  private," 

But,  in  so  committing  himself,  Lord 
Clarendon  exhibited  his  ignorance  of 
tiic  man  whose  character  he  affects  to 
comprehend :  the  diplomatist  puts  him- 


*  We  believe  this  letter  was  not  published  in  the  Tablet  (or  some  months  after  Its  date, 
t  The  Evening  Post  o/34th  DcMmber  saj's  this  epistle  was  written  to  a  prelate^  but  not 
to  Dr.  Murray. 
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self  in  the  power  of  a  priest,  and 
the  priest  betrays  the  Viceroy  when  it 
snitfl  his  Church.  The  excuse,  there- 
fore, made  by  Lord  Clarendon's  friends 
in  Dublin  for  the  letter,  viz.,  that  it 
was  merely  intended  as  a  private  com- 
munication, is  fatal  to  his  character  as 
a  statesman.  We  do  not  justify  this 
prelate  for  his  violation  of  confidence, 
but  we  have  a  right  to  comment  the 
more  strongly  on  a  communication 
which  was  manifestly  intended  to  be 
concealed  from  the  Sovereign  and  the 
insulted  people  of  England. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  as- 
cribes to  the  Pope's  nominee  the  titles 
••  My  Lord"  and  "  Your  Grace,"  as  if 
the  correspondent  of  the  Viceroy  was 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  para^rrapb  is 
the  thing  to  be  regarded.  The  Viceroy 
requests  '  *  His  Orace  to  convey  to  Home, 
fir  the  consideration  of  the  Pope,  the 
atnended  Statutes  of  the  Queen' 9  Colleges 
in  Ireland,  as  the  British  Government 
had  no  official  organ  of  communication 
vitA  the  Holy  See.'*  Thus  the  Queen's 
Lieutenant  opens,  through  Dr.  Murray, 
n  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  m 
order  to  submit  the  Statutes  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Holy  See.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  here.  Dr.  Murray  is  in  effect 
Lord  Clarendon's  ambassador  to  the 
Pope.  The  Queen's  Deputy  was  right 
in  asserting  that  there  was  no  official 
organ  of  communication  with  the  Holy 
8^.  The  statute  enabling  her  Majesty 
to  establish  and  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Ro- 
man States  did  not  pass  the  legislature 
nntil  the  4th  of  September,  1848,  llth 
and  12th  Victoria,  chap.  108.  That 
atatate,  therefore,  could  not  have  jus- 
tified Lord  Clarendon  for  his  daring 
Tiolation  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  are  remark- 
able: there  is  a  studied  distinction 
preserved  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy.  The 
title  of  Pope  does  not  once  occur  in 
the  statute.  Diplomatic  relations  may 
thenceforth  be  maintained  with  the 
Sooereign  of  the  Roman  States,  clearly 
referring  to  the  temporal  prince  go- 
verning the  Roman  States.  Thus  tie 
intercourse  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
was  such  as  mi^ht  take  place  between 
England  and  Holland  on  matters  of 
btmness^  commerce,  and  international 
law,  and  no  authority  whatsoever  is 
given  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Pope 


as  Pope,  much  less  to  submit  for  his 
judgment,  as  the  assumed  ecclesiastical 
ruler  of  the  Christian  world,  the  laws 
or  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  the  statutes 
for  regulation  of  universities  established 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  country.  No 
minister  would  have  dared  to  have 
spoken  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons as  Lord  Clarendon  has  written. 
But  the  2nd  section  of  that  statute  is 
equally  significant,  for  it  enacts  •*  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty 
to  receive,  at  the  court  of  London,  as 
ambassador,  or  other  diplomatic  agent 
accredited  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Ro* 
man  States,  any  person  who  shall  be  in 
Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  a  Jesuit,  or  a  member  of  any  other 
religious  order  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows/' 
Therefore,  under  this  statute,  if  Dr, 
Murray,  a  person  in  holy  orders,  had 
been  nominated  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  London  by  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Roman  States,  Lord  John  Russell 
dared  not  have  received  or  held  inter, 
course  with  him. 

We  by  no  means  assert  that  this 
statute  or  any  other  statute  could  have 
repressed  the  Popish  predilections  of 
Lord  Clarendon.  The  third  and  last 
section  of  the  statute  provides  and 
enacts — 

**  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  re- 
peal, weaken,  or  affect,  or  be  construed  to 
repeal,  weaken,  or  affect,  any  laws,  or  sta- 
tutes, or  any  part  of  any  laws  or  statutes, 
now  in  force  for  preserving  and  upholding 
the  supremacy  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  in  all  matters  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  within  this  realm  and  other  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  nor  those  laws  or  parts 
of  laws  now  in  force  which  have  for  their 
object  to  oontroul,  regulate,  and  restrain  the 
acts  and  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  to  prohibit  their  eommunication*  with 
the  sovereigns  of  foreign  states  on  the  said 
matters,  all  which  laws  and  statutes  ought 
for  ever  to  be  maintained  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown  and  the  good  of  the  subject.'* 

Thus  the  Queen's  supremacy,  in  all 
matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  care- 
fully upheld,  and  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  are  bound  by  those  laws  pre- 
viously existing,  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  controul  their  acts  and  conduct, 
and  to  prohibit  their  communications 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  foreign  states  in 
the  said  matters. 

Had  this  statute  been  in  force  when 
Lord  Clarenden's  letter  was  written, 
it  is  plain  the  overweening  Viceroy 
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would  have  violated  the  Act  of  Parlia. 
ment  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  But  the 
Viceroy  asked  no  legal  advice  on  the 
subject  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Pope,  and,  if  he  had,  so  unbounded 
is  nis  self-confidence,  that  he  would 
have  disdained  to  pursue  it.  There 
was,  however,  no  statute  to  protect 
this  deep  diplomatist  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rashness.  How,  then, 
stood  the  law  at  the  time  this  precious 
document,  to  be  ranked  high  amongst 
the  state  papers  of  our  modem  CUren- 
don,  was  written.  We  need  not  dis- 
cuns  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  realm. 
We  can  lay  before  the  reader  a  case  in 
point,  with  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
most  famous  of  England's  lawyers  upon 
the  question. 

Wnen  Mr.  Can  nine*  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  the  Pope 
sent  a  letter,  announcing  his  accession 
to  the  Pontificate,  to  the  King,  and 
through  his  secretary,  to  Mr.  Canning, 
who  consulted  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  as  to  whether  a  reply  to 
these  letters  would  subject  him  to  a 
prsemunire,  and  received  for  answer 
the  following  opinion : — 

**  Sir, — We  have  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Plaiit«*8  letter,  stating  that  the 
Pope,  having  announced  to  His  Majesty  his 
elevation  to  the  pontifical  throne,  in  a  letter, 
of  which  Mr.  Planta  inclosed  to  us  a  copy, 
with  a  translation,  accompanied  by  another 
letter  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  the  question  having  therefore  arisen,  as 
to  whether  any  answer  should  be  returned  by 
His  Majesty  and  his  government  to  this  noti- 
fication, you  had  directed  him  to  refer  the 
case  to  us,  confidentially,  and  to  request  we 
would  favour  you  with  our  opinion  whether, 
according  to  the  law  at  present  in  existence, 
there  is  pnemunire  in  such  a  correspondence 
with  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Secretory  of 
State.  In  ooropliaoce  with  your  requebt, 
we  have  carefully  perused  and  consider- 
ed the  letters  above  referred  to^  and  beg 
leave  to  sUte,  that  by  the  sUt  6  Eliz., 
c  1)  sec  2,  advisedly  and  wittingly  to  attri- 
bute by  any  speech,  open  deed,  or  act,  any 
nuMHer  of  JHrUdiction,  authority^  or  pre* 
eminence  to  the  See  of  Rome^  or  to  any 
hithop  of  the  eame  see,  within  thie  realm^ 


subject t  a  party,  for  the  first  offtnce,  to  the 
penalties  of  a  preemunire  ;  and  as  the  Pope, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  claims,  as  we  con- 
ceive, authority,  jurisdiction,  and  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and 
certainly  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
realm ;  and  as  by  the  letters,  his  elevatioo  to 
the  supreme  pontificate  is  in  terms  annonuoed, 
which,  we  apprehend,  would  be  construed  as 
importing  such  a  claim,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  any  answer  to  these  letters,  which 
might  be'  interpreted  into  an  implied  rbcoq- 
KmoN  of  such  a  claim,  might  be  considered 
as  bringing  the  party,  being  a  subject, 
writing  or  advising  it,  within  the  operation 
of  the  above  statute.  It  is,  we  think,  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  lef^islature,  by  carefully 
adopting  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  in- 
stead  of  that  of  Pope,  in  the  yarious  acts 
passed  since  the  Reformation,  seems  anx- 
iously to  have  avoided  any  such  implied  re- 
cognition. 

*'  We  further  think  that  the  rsfersDco 
noade  in  tlie  Pope*s  letter  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  weal  of  that  Church 
to  his  Majesty,  render  caution  upon  this  occa- 
sion particularly  necessary. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 
(Signed)  *'  R.  Gifforo. 

"  J.  S.  COPLKT." 

It  is  therefore  plain  Lord  Clarendon^ 
in  terms  and  in  substance,  violated  the 
law  of  the  land  in  recognizing  the  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
I'ope,  in  communicating  with  the  Holy 
See  respecting  the  domestic  affairs  of 
England,  and,  above  all,  in  seeking  the 
opinion  of  the  Pope  on  the  statutes  re- 
gulating the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land, f  In  other  paragraphs  of  this 
memorable  epistle.  Lord  Clarendon 
broadly  asserts  that  his  desire  was, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
promoted  by  these  institutiont.  If  by 
the  Catholic  religion  the  Viceroy  meant 
Popery,  we  assert  he  has  libelled  the 
parliament,  and  deceived  the  country. 

It  was  stated  by  the  founders,  and 
understood  by  the  nation,  that  these 
Colleges  were  to  be  disconnected  with 
any  particular  sect  of  religion — ^to  be 
impartial  towards  all  sects,  educating 
all  classes  alike  in  secular  knowled^, 
and  leaving  their  religious  instruction 


*   Fide  Bums*  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Title  Popery,  p.  145,  in  the  Note. 

f  A  pramunire  was  said  to  be  a  defence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  laws  of  the  hod,  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction.  Whosoever  was  a  maintainer  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  did  any  act  upon  purpose  and  to  the  intent  to  extol  thepawmr 
of  that  see,  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  pretmunire.  We  exhort  Lord  Clarendon  to  inquira 
from  hiti  law  officers  fclie  pnnioliment,  which,  before  the  late  merciful  statute,  was  awaided  k> 
the  guilty ;  sod  next  to  inquire  from  his  own  conscience  whether  he  does  not  richly  dt- 
•ervs  it. 
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to  their  pecnliar  pastors.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon Itaa  fraadulently  attenipted, 
for  the  disgraceful  purpose  of  currying 
fiinmr  with  a  priest,  to  pervert  what 
mig^t  prove  to  be  yaluabtc  institutions 
for  the  youth  of  the  country,  into 
schoc^  of  Popery. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
letter  can  be  re^  only  with  feclibgs 
of  astonishment  and  ^gust.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  believe  what  he  wrote,  or 
did  the  sardonic  sneer  of  a  clever  hypo- 
crite play  over  his  countenance  as  he 
wrote  these  lines  :  "  As  I  entertain  a 
prafbmmd  vemeratianfor  the  character  of 
the  Ptfpe,  and  impUcUly  rely  vpon  hu 
might  jmdgmemif  it  is  with  pleasure 
thai  I  mow  ash  wmr  Orace  to  submit 
these  statutes  to  the  consideration  of  his 
HoHness." 

If  the  Viceroy  was  sincere  in  his 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  in 
his  veneration  for  the  character  of  an 
infallible  despot,  if  he  really  wished  the 
P<^  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within 
the  realm,  and  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  his  Sovereign,  we  nardly  know  whe- 
ther the  trea(£erous  Viceroy  is  most  to 
bejratied,  hated,  or  despised. 

We  have  concluded  our  comments 
on  Uie  letter  of  our  Protestant  Vice- 
roy ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  Pope  ; 
no  such  communication  was  addressed 
to  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Ireland,  or  to  the  Synod  of  iflister. 
We  may  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  Eng- 
fidi  reader  to  pronounce  whether  a 
document  could  have  been  penned  by 
the  hand  of  a  practised  Jesuit  better 
caknlated  to  serve  the  Papacy.  It  is 
throughout  cringing,  submissive,  ful- 
some.  DisgraceAil  to  a  British  states- 
man  professing  a  belief  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  it  exposes  a  perfidy 
towards  the  Sovereign  and  parliament 
of  England  unredeemed  by  the  smallest 
exhibition  of  statesmanship  or  ^nius. 

Thia  epistle  is  defective  even  m  that 
conning  in  which  Lord  Clarendon 
shines.  There  is  throughout  a  total 
want  of  dignity  or  delicacy;  an  utter 
forgetfulness  of  the  position  the  writer 
held  as  the  representative  of  a  mighty 
nation.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
at  beholdiiig  Lord  Clarendon  rivalling 
the  abject  meanness  of  Popish  super- 
atttion,  and  kisnng  the  feet  of  the  idol 
he  adores. 

It  is  remarkaUe  to  obeerve  how  this 
QoUeman  diflfers  from  his  ancestors  in 
tha  reign  of  James  the  Second.*  The 
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Rochester  and  Clarendon  of  that  dis* 
mal  reign  were  willing  to  abnse  them- 
selves before  a  tynint,  to  submit  to 
every  ignominy,  to  consent  to  every 
act  of  despotic  power,  and  to  comply 
with  every  project  of  a  bigoted  King, 
Fbort  of  embracing  Popery  and  over- 
turning the  Protestant  religion.  Their 
incomparable  descendant,  compelled 
by  no  necessity,  but  yielding  to  the 
impulses  of  his  nature,  venei*Htes,  nay, 
loves,  the  Pope,  labours  for  the  diflu- 
sion  of  what  he  ignorantly  terms  Ca- 
tholicity, and  would  prostrate  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament  at  the 
feet  of  the  Papacy. 

The  Pope,  appealed  toby  the  Queen's 
Deputy,  exercised  the  authority  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  and  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment which  was  invited  and  demanded 
by  the  submissive  Clarendon. 

We  can  conceive  the  smile  of  satis- 
faction,  not  unmineled  with  contempt, 
with  which  the  viceroy's  letter  was 
read  before  the  Jesuits  of  the  Propa- 
ganda.  A  courtly  heretic  appe^ils  to 
the  infallible  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  humbly  beseeches  the  Papal 
sanction  of  the  projected  Universities. 
The  heretic  is  spumed  with  contempt, 
the  Papal  edict  issues ;  the  Thuries 
Synod  sits  ;  the  Colleges  are  condemn- 
ed; the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  openly  resisted,  and 
poor  Lord  Clarendon,  baffled  by  the 
priest  whom  he  endeavoured  to  cajole, 
is  left  to  involve  himself  in  fresh  diffi- 
culties, and  to  meet  with  fresh  disap- 
pointments. 

Lord  Clarendon  is  the  guilty  man, 
not  the  Pope.  Lord  Clarendon  on  his 
knees  sought  for  the  Pope's  judgment, 
and  by  appealing  to  his  Holiness  ad. 
mitted  his  jurisdiction;  for  all  that 
followed  Lord  Clarendon  is  account- 
able, and  in  our  poor  judgment  many 
a  culprit  has  been  arraigned  and  pu- 
nished for  a  treason  less  equivocal  than 
the  noble  lord  has  committed. 

Compare  this  act  of  viceregal  perfidy 
with  the  act  for  which  Lord  Aoden 
was  ungratefully  dismissed  from  the 
magistracy  by  this  same  Lord  Claren- 
don, and  let  the  sentence  deserved  be 
pronounced  upon  a  vain  and  £dse 
minister  by  the  judgment  of  an  in- 
dignant people. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  aathw  of  the 
Papal  interfermoe  with  our  domestic 
concerns,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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maimer  in  which  that  interference  has 
been  expressed^  and  to  the  principle 
necessarily  involved  in  it.  A  Synod 
was  formally  held  at  Thurlea,  a  bar- 
barous village  in  a  county  (Tippeniry) 
ahnost  entirely  Popish,  and  signalised 
by  a  long  and  consistent  course  of 
crime.  The  ignorant  peasantry  were 
dazzled  by  the  unusual  exhibition,  and 
Father  I^atius  paraded  in  a  harlequin 
costume  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  delight. 

This  Synod  exhibited  in  perfection 
the  imperium  in  imperio:  unlimited 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  was  the  prin- 
ciple asserted.  The  authority  or  the 
le^rislature  was  treated  with  contempt. 
The  supreme  despotic  power  of  the 
Pope  to  decide  upon  this  question,  and 
all  questions  he  might  say  were  spiri- 
tual, was  thus  declared  in  the  Synodi- 
cal  Address  of  Thurles  :— 

**  Th€  tuecestor  pf  P^ter  pronounced  htM 
Jinaljud^ent  on  the  tubject.  All  contro- 
versy is  now  at  an  end — the  judge  has 
spoken — the  question  is  decided,  Becog- 
nising,  with  reverential  awe,  in  that  decision^ 
the  voice  of  Him  who  hath  said,  *  Be  who 
hears  youy  hears  me ;  he  who  despises  you, 
despises  me  ;'  this  Synod  has  received,  not 
only  with  profound  respect  hut  with  unani- 
mous acclamation,  the  decisions  and  in- 
strueUons  which  were  asked  for  in  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Church,  This  Synod  now  so- 
lemnly communicates  to  you  the  Rescripts 
of  the  Half  See,  which  we  have  received  on 
this  important  matter,  that  they  may  serve 
to  guide  and  regulate  your  conduct  ;  we  do 
not  add  anything  to  the  instructions  that 
have  been  given ;  neither  will  we  suffer 
anything  to  be  detracted  from  their  im- 
portance, 

"  That  you,  ourfaithjul  children  in  Jesus 
Christ,  will  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of  faith 
and  docility,  that  you  will  recognise  in  the 
supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  successors  not. 
the  work  of  man  but  the  appointment  of 
Heaven — not  a  civil  tribunal  but  a  divine 
institution — not  an  arena  for  controversy 
but  the  Judgment-seat  at  which  every  con- 
troversy is  to  be  decided,  is  amply  guaran- 
teed to  us  by  the  unswerving  and  untarnished 
allegiance,  which  has  bound  the  Irish  people 
to  the  Holy  See,  from  the  first  moment  it  was 
plighted,  through  its  envoy  and  Apostle,  St. 
Patrick,  to  the  present  day:* — p.  9. 

The  voice  of  the  Pope  is  modestly 
asserted  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  and 
no  human  authority  is  to  control  this 
divine  power. 

We  nope  Lord  Clarendon's  venera- 
tktti  fbr  tfi4  Poj^  has  increased  by  the 
study  of  this  pious  composition.    The 


assumption  of  the  Papacy  to  infallible 
authority  is  here  put  forward  with  an 
audacity  as  unblushing  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world.  All 
systems  of  mixed  education  are  con- 
sistently thus  denounced:— 

^  That  a  system  of  education,  the  dangers 
of  wh!ch  have  been  publicly  and  aolemnly 
pointed  out  by  the  Church,  which  ia  the 
pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth — a  system, 
against  the  dangers  of  which  the  history  of 
modern  Europe  bears  witness,  will  meet  with 
your  marked  reprobation  ;  that  you  will  not 
yield  it  encouragement  or  patronage  of  any 
kind,  but  that  you  will  save  your  children 
from  itfl  influence,  is  an  aasaronoe  supplied  to 
us  by  your  uniform  and  devoted  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  that  Church,  and. attested  b^ 
every  page  of  your  history,  and  by  every  act 
of  your  lives ! 

"  The  solemn  warning  which  we  address  to 
you,  against  the  dangers  of  those  coUe^ati 
institutions,  extends,  of  course,  to  every 
similar  establishment  known  to  be  replete 
with  danger  to  the  faith  and  morab  of  your 
children — to  every  school  in  which  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  your  Church  are 
impugned,  and  the  legitimate  authority  of 
your  ptutors  set  at  uoughtJ" — p.  18. 

A  sweeping  denunciation,  which  in- 
cludes the  National  Schools  and  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  even  acade- 
mies, where  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  mix  together,  and  are  taught. 
We  know  not  which  is  most  to  be 
abhorred,  the  doctrine  or  the  tyranny 
of  the  Papal  system. 

There  is  another  sentence,  deserving 
of  serious  consideration ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
tiie  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  of 
the  Synodical  Address. 

"  The  fiystem  may  have  been  devised  in  a 
spirit  of  generous  and  Impartial  policy;  bst 
the  statesmen  who  framed  it  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  inftexibie  nature  of  cur 
doctrine,  and  with  the  jealousy  with  which 
we  arc  obliged  to  avoid  everything  opposed 
to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  our  fiuth."— 
p.  8. 

.  This  hardly  requires  a  comment 
The  doctrines  of  Rome  are  inflexible 
and  unchangfn^;  such  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  3ie  sanguinary  Queen 
Mary  and  of  the  bigot  Janies,  thejr 
are  now.  All  earthly  governments 
must  bend  to  Rome ;  and  no  afct  6f  con- 
ciliation, no  concession,  no  kindnen* 
no  willtngttefiB  to  mak«  advftnceft  od 
the  part  of  ProtestiiitB  or  ft  Protectant 
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h^dataxe,  can  produce  the  slightest 
impression  on  tne  unaltepble  rapal 
system.  This  declaration  is  deeply  in- 
etractiTe.  If  an  avowal  so  authorita- 
tive will  not  open  the  e^^es  of  our  ere- 
duloos  or  yielding  politicians  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  Papacy,  they  could 
not  be  conTinced  or  warned  by  a  mira- 
cle  of  heaven. 
The  address  concludes  thus  :^* 

"Vaxtl,  ArchbxMhop  of  Armagh^ 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and 
Delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See^ 
President  of  the  Synod." 

Dr.  CuUen  here  usurps  the  title  of 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of 
all  Ireland.  Lord  ularendon,  in  ad. 
dressing  Dr.  Murray,  styles  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  places  him  high 
in  the  peerage.  The  assumption  of 
such  titles  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ii*eland  and  England  h^ 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  ; 
and  many,  from  whom  accuracy  might 
have  been  expected  on  such  a  Subject, 
have  fallen  into  serious  mistakes,  and 
made  their  own  misconceptions  the 
foondation  of  much  false  reasoniQg. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that 
the  public  should  rightly  apprehend 
how  the  law  stands  upon  this  matter. 

The  10  th  Geo.  IV.  chap.  7,  the 
Emancipation  Act,  sect.  24,  is  in  these 
words: — 

"And  whereas  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Charch  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  thereof, 
are  br  the  respective  Acts  of  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  establitihcd  permanently  and  invio- 
lably: and  whereas  the  right  and  title  of 
Archbishops  to  their  respect^v^e  provinces,  of 
Bishops  to  their  sees,  and  of  Deans  to  tlieir 
deaoeries,  as  well  in  England  as  In  Ireland, 
have  been  settled  and  established  by  law  ;  be 
it  therefore  enacted,  That  if  any  person,  after 
the  oommencement  of  this  Act,  other  than  the 
person  thereunto  authorised  by  law^  shall 
assmne  or  uStt  the  name,  style,  or  title,  of 
Arehbisfaop  of  any  province,  Bishop  of  any 
bishDpric,  or  Dean  of  any  deanery  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland^  be  shall  for  every  such 
ofll«&fOe  forfdtand  pay  the  sam  of  one  hundred 
pounds." 

Now  that  positive  statute  Las  never 
been  either  expressly  or  impliedly  re- 
pealed; violated  it  may  have  been^ 
ont  never  abrogated. 


Lord  Clarendon  either  knowingly 
broke  the  law  of  the  land  in  ascribing 
the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to 
Dr.  Murray,  or  he  is  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

The  7  and  8  Victoria,  chap.  97, 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  more  ettectual 
application  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  in  Ireland,  and  taking 
effect  from  August,  1844,  enacts  :— 

"  That  persons  may  by  deed  vest  lands,  &&, 
in  the  commi^aioners  named  for  boilding  or 
i^arnishiog  any  chapel  or  place  of  religions 
worship  of  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  in  tnist  for  any  Arch- 
bishop  or  Bishop^  or  other  person  in  holy 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Home  officiating  in 
any  district^  or  having  pastoral  superintend 
dence  of  any  congregation  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  for 
those  who  shall  from  time  to  time  so  officiate, 
or  shall  succeed  to  the  same  pastoral  superin- 
tendence." 

.  And  in  other  sections,  "  the  Arch- 
bishop, Bishop,  or  person  in  holv 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Home,"  are 
referred  to,  as  in  the  section  15,  al- 
ready transcribed. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  this  statute 
merely  applies  to  a  person  who  is  an 
officiating  Archbishop,  or  Bishop,  of 
person  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  ot 
Rome.  The  title  the  party  strictly 
bears  is  properly  set  down  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  and  nothing  more. 
No  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  any  diocese 
is  mentioned;  no  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion whatsoeyeT  is  recog:nised  in  such 
persons ;  and  no  intention  is  expressly 
declared  of  repealing  the  24th  section 
of  the  Emancipation  Act ;  and  none 
such  can  be  collected  by  inference  from 
ihe  words,  purpose,  or  spirit  of  the 
Charitable  Bequests  Act.  In  truth, 
this  Charitable  Bequests  Act  is  guard- 
edly drawn  up,  to  avoid  having  the 
appearance  of  doing  what  it  is  never- 
theless perversely,  or  ignorantly,  or 
falsely  asserted  to  have  done.  The 
iisage  of  the  Curch  of  Borne  is  re- 
spected by  the  statute;  but  all  the 
duties  to  be  performed  under  this  act, 
and  the  rights  to  be  exercised,  may  be 
discharged  and  exercised,  for  all  the 

{)urposes  of  the  act,  without  acknow- 
edging  their  Bishops  to  be  Bishops  of 
any  particular  dioceses.  The  episcopal 
station  of  the  Romish  Bishops  is  not  a 
whit  more  fully  admitted  by  this  act^ 
than  it  had  previously  been.      The 
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order*  of  tlic  Church  of  lloinc  have 
been  always  rcco^rniscd,  and  thtir 
Bishops  were  by  George  IV.  styled 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  The  Chari- 
table  Bequests  Act  docs  nothing  more. 
It  was  foolishly  asserted  that  there 
might  be  a  difference  between  an  ex- 
tinct and  an  existing  seCf  and  that, 
because  there  was  no  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Mac  Hale 
might  lawfully  call  himself  Archbishop 
of  that  see.  But  this  is  an  absurdity, 
because  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of 
10  Geo.  IV.  makes  it  an  offence  for 
any  person,  other  than  the  person  there^ 
unto  authorised  by  law  to  assume  or  use 
the  name,  style,  or  title  of  Archbi- 
ahop  of  any  province,  or  Bishop  of 
any  bishopric  in  England  or  Ireland ; 
and  could  any  man  possessed  of  reason 
contend,  that  bv  the  Charitable  Be- 

2uests  Act,  or  by  the  10  Greo.  IV., 
>r.  Mac  Hale  is  authorised  to  assume 
the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The 
popular  misconception  arose  from 
reading  the  act,  10  Geo.  IV.,  as  if  it 
enacted  that  no  person  shall  assume  the 
title  that  belongs  to  another;  whereas, 
the  words  are  very  different,  being 
that  "If  any  person,  other  than  the 
person  thereunto  authorised  by  law, 
shall  assume  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
any  province  in  England  or  Ireland, 
he  shdl  for  any  such  offence  forfeit 
one  hundred  pounds."  So  that  the 
true  construction  is  obvious. 

The  same  principle  exactly  applies 
to  the  case  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who 
.meekly  calls  himself  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  It  is  the  same  case  in 
principle  as  that  of  Dr.  Mac  Hale  as- 
suming the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Neither  is  authorised  by  law 
to  assume  the  title  he  has  presumed  to 
take,  and,  in  our  poor  judgment,  both 
are  equally  guilty  of  having  violated 
the  very  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Irish  priest  is  more  audacious — 
the  English  priest  more  Jesuitical; 
for,  while  Dr.  Wiseman  admits  he 
could  not  legally  call  himself  Arch, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  he  pretends 
that  he  may  modestly  describe  himself 
Archbishop  of  Westminster;  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  his  tolerant  journal,  the 
Tablet,  with  characteristic  effrontery. 


asserts  broadly  that  the  see  of  Canter- 
btiry  U  now  lixtinrt. 

This  is  a  Jesuit's  reading  of  our 
statute  law.  Thus  does  a  (Hsciple  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  prove  that  Dr.  Wise- 
man is  in  the  spirit,  and  according  to 
the  letter  of  tne  Emancipation  Act, 
the  very  person  authorised  bf  law  to 
assume  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  Jeffiries  himself  would 
have  started  at  this  Romish  method  of 
argument  and  explication;  and  we 
certainly  prefer  the  open  disobedience 
of  Mac  Hale  to  the  slippery  casuistry 
of  Wiseman. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  policy  have  been  to  grant  to 
the  Popish  ecclesiastics  even  more  than 
they  asked,  or  could  have  desired ;  to 
lavish  on  Roman  Catholics  all  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  State  ;*  in  return  for 
which  he  has  got  nothing.  The  Romish 
ecclesiastical  party  in  Ireland,  headed 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  sustained  by  the 
Tablet,  is  more  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment  of  England  or  of  law  than  ever 
it  was. 

The  folly  of  this  flnrstem  is  admirably 
shewn  up  by  the  i)ar7y  News  of  De- 
cember 17  th : 

**  But  the  system  of  give  all-and-nothing- 
have,  invented  by  the  Irish  Lord  Ueatenants, 
in  order  merely  that  they  might  get  over 
their  term  of  viccroyalty  with  quiet  and  with 
eelatf  not  caring  one  fig,  or  providing  one 
jot,  for  the  difficulties  that  are  oeitain  to 
come  after  them,  shews  ndther  firmness,  nor 
justice,  nor  statesmanship;  and  to  pr^end 
to  pass  it  under  the  guise  and  colour  of  tole- 
rance, or  even  liber^sm,  is  the  most  bare- 
fiiced  of  absurdities." 

This  description  cannot  be  improved, 
prhe  Grovemment  of  Lord  Cliu«ndoii 
in  Ireland  is,  indeed,  the  most  ^*bare. 
faced  of  absurdities.*'  We  believe  the 
Tractarian  movement,  the  projects  of 
Mr.  Anste^,  the  assumption  of  the 
priesthood  m  Ireland,  the  deep  policy 
of  Dr.  Wiseman  and  the  Propaganda, 
have  all  had  reference  to  the  late  pro- 
clamation of  authority  by  the  Pope 
over  England.  Ko  doubt  the  Protes. 
tant  people  of  England  have  loudly 
expressed  their  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation, but  if  they  suffer  this  burst 


*  Since  the  appearance  of  Lord  John  RusseU's  letter,  three  valuable  appointments,  it  b 
said,  have  been  conferred  on  three  Roman  Catholics  by  Lord  Clarendon. 
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of  an^er  to  pass  away  as  an  ephemeral 
eboUition  or  wounded  national  pride, 
they  deserve  to  have,  and  they  assu- 
redly will  have,  the  chains  of  Popery 
fastened  tight  upon  them,  to  be  loos- 
coed  posably  only  by  a  revolution. 

We,  therefore,  exhort  our  English 
breihx«n  to  compel  their  ministers  to 
t^  against  the  rapacy  with  boldness 
and  decision.  No  other  course  is  con- 
sistent with  safety,  dignity,  or  wisdom, 
and  whatever  legislation  is  adopted  for 
Eno^land,  let  them  insist  that  the  same 
shsil  be  applied  to  Ireland  also.  If 
they  do  not,  they  may  rely  upon  it 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Rome  will  only 
gather  stren«cth  in  Ireland,  the  more 
^Eectively  and  remorselessly  to  assail 
the  Protestant  faith  and  supremacy  of 
Eno^Iand. 

fi  is  absurd  to  have  one  course  of 
policy  for  England,  and  a  different  po- 
Hey  for  Ireland,  if  Ireland  be  an  in- 
teml  portion  of  the  United  Empire. 

Let  the  English  nation  note  the  pro- 
^und  craft  with  which  this  Papal  assault 
has  been  planned  and  executed.  Until 
the  priests  of  Rome  had  obtained  various 
statutes  in  their  favour — until  they  had 
obtained  the  act  for  preventing  Orange- 
men  combining  in  their  strength — 
until  they  had  obtained  a  new  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  immensely  increasing  their 
optical  power  —  they  were  silent. 
when  all  was  ripe.  Dr.  CuUen  acts  in 
Irelaiidy  Dr.  Wiseman  acts  in  Eng. 
land,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  grasps  at 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  which 
has  hitherto  resisted  and  defied  his 
power.  It  is  puerile  to  say,  the  Pope's 
power  is  .only  exercised  in  spiritual 
things.  His  assertion  of  authority  at 
Thnrles  was  in  a  matter  clearly  tem- 
PORAL;  and  if  this  Italian  Bishop  can 
nullify  the  statute  for  creation  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  why  not  the  statutes 
for  relief  of  the  poor,  or  for  any  other 
object  he  chooses  to  call  spiritual. 
That  the  Pope  will  do  so,  the  Tablet 
declares  in  a  paragraph  of  unequalled 
audacity : — 


"  You  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  your 
perplexity.  The  Pope  will  speak  more 
loudly  than  ever,  and,  what  is  more,  be  will 
be  liatened  to.  He  wiU  turn  over  your  musty 
acts  of  parliament  with  finger  and  tliunib, 
scnitiiiiriiig  them  with  a  most  irreverent 
audadt}',  examiniog  those  which  courem 
him ;  and  when  he  has  found  tbc^e,  rejecting 
lOfDe,  ami  tolerating  oihersi  with  as  much 


freedom  as  you  use  when  you  handle  oranges 
in  a  shop,  selecting  the  soft  and  sweet,  con- 
temptuously rejecting  the  sour  and  rotten. 
And  then— oh,  dreadful  thought ! — ^he  will 
insidt  upon  being  obeyed.     The  vexy  slates 
at  Exeter  Hall  must  erect  themselves  in 
horror  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
What!    the  bill  was  read  three  times  in 
each   house  of  parliament  —  it   was  twice 
passed — enf^rossed  oo  parchment — garnished 
with  a  waxen  appendage  by  way  of  seal — 
and  had  over  it,  pronounced  by  royal  lips, 
the  mysterious  words  aud  creative  fiat,  La 
reine  le  veut.  The  Queen  wills  it — her  Lords 
will  it — her  Commons  will  it.    What  does  it 
want  to   complete  the  perfect  fasliion  of  a 
law  ?  Nothing  of  solemnity,  nothing  of  force 
which  the  imperial  sceptre  of  this  Icingdom 
could  give,  is  wanting  to  it.     But,  truly,  it 
may  want  the  sanction  of  religion.  The  Pope 
snuffk  diMdainftdly  at  it ;  an  Italian  priest 
will  have  none  of  it ;  it  trenches  upon  hia 
rights,  or  rather  upon  his  duties ;  it  violates 
the  integrity  of  those  interests  which    he 
is  set  to  guard ;  and,  therefore,  Commons, 
Lonls,   Queen,  wax,  parchment,    and    all, 
avail  it  very  little.     You  may  call  it  law, 
if  you  please;  you  may  note  it  on  your 
roll;  you  may  print  it  in  the  yearly  volume 
of  your  statutes.     But  before  long  you  will 
have  to  repeal  or  alter  it,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the    sanction   of   a  foreign  potentate, 
without  which  it  has  not,  in  the  end,  the 
value  of  a  tenpenny  nalL" 


If  this  be  not  encouraging  treason, 
we  know  not  what  is.  Here  we  have 
the  fruits  of  a  divided  allegiance ;  and 
if  the  country  gentlemen  of  England 
endure  the  carrying  into  practice  such 
rebellious  teachmg,  they  are  fit  for  the 
very  worst  species  of  tyranny — Popish 
tyranny. 

Our  difficulties  in  Ireland  are  cer- 
tainly aggravated  by  the  late  Irish 
Reform  Bill.  Lord  Stanley  saw  clearly, 
and  expressed  forcibly  and  truly,  the 
consequences  certain  to  ensue  from  the 
£12  franchise.  It  is  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented he  did  not  persevere  in  his  or- 
position,  and  succeed  in  carrying  the 
£15  clause.  Now  that  the  lists  are 
prepared,  the  fatal  truth  appears,  that 
one-third  of  the  new  voters  wiU  be 
wholly  under  the  power  of  tlie  priests, 
being  the  persons  whom  the  £15  clause 
would  have  excluded.  We  need  hardly 
ask,  would  such  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  political  power  of  the  Komish 
priesthood  have  been  granted,  had 
what  wc  now  know  been  Known  when 
parliament,  with  prorligal  liberality, 
was  extending   the  Irish   franchise? 
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Clearly  it  would  not ;  and  this  affords 
tootlier  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  Jesuits.  The  forms  of  a  free 
constitution  are  by  them  used  to  sub- 
vert it.  As  if  to  wow  how  impossible 
it  is  to  govern  a  people  accoitling  to 
their  detestable  maxims,  they  now  ar<3 
determined  to  divide  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land into  two  hostile  factions,  eacli 
hating  the  olJier  with  sectarian  fury, 
and  prepared  to  fight  for  ascendancy. 
Rome  will  yield  nothing ;  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  will  not  allow  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  enter  our  schools,  our  colleges, 
our  universities,  wherein  so  many  of 
iheir  Church  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  their  prosperity  in  life.  Dr. 
CuUen  says,  Rome  yields  nothing ;  and 
according  to  the  principle  ofhis  Cnurch, 
Dr.  Cullen  is  right  in  claiming  to  di- 
rect the  studies  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic youth  of  the  land.  The  expression 
of  the  rule  of  faith  laid  down  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  may  thus  be  put:— 
No  salvation  can  be  had  out  of  our 
Church.  But  whosoever  reads  may 
think ;  whosoever  thinks  may  doubt ; 
whosoever  doubts  may  dissent,  and 
whosoever  dissents  is  damned.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  men  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  foreign  potentate,  act  in 
things  temporal  (as  we  insist  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  to  be)  on  such 
maxims,  which  we  hope  few  educated 
Roman  Catholics  believe.  We  say, 
Irish  Protestants  of  all  sects  must  com- 
bine for  their  safety  in  one  grand  con- 
federacy, pledged  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trines of  the  glorious  Reformation,  and 
the  settlement  of  our  constitution  under 
our  deliverer,  William. 

Let  us  hold  out  to  our  Presbyterian 
and  dissenting  brethren  the  ri^ht  hand 
of  fellowship ;  let  us,  at  this  crisis, 
ank  all  minor  differences.  Our  com- 
mon Protestantism  is  at  stake.  What 
quarrel  have  we  with  our  dissenting 
brethren  ?  They,  in  common  with  us, 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures—they,  with 
us,  assert  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  glory  m  the  name  of  Prio- 
testant.  Have  not  our  friends  of  the 
Scotch  Church  expressed  themselves 
admirably  in  their  resolutions,  and  at 
their  meetings,  since  the  last  Papal 
agression.  Let  us  then  unite:  in 
umon  is  strength.  The  few  feeble 
place-himters  who  may  separate  from 
us  win  only  make  the  strength  of  our 
holy  confederacy  the  more  conspicu- 
ous.   Let  our  watchwords  be,  in  reli- 


gion, the'Reformation— in  politics,  the 
Revolution.  Let  its,  in  the  conflict 
with  Rome,  stand  by  the  mighty  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  forefauiers  bled 
and  suffered,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  God  of  Truth,  the  powers  of 
darkness  will  not  prevsjl  against  us. 
Let  us  address  the  Protestant  people 
of  England.  We  are  flesh  or  their 
flesh,  and  bone  of  their  bone ;  we  be- 
long to  them,  and  with  them  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  or  to  die  for  our  common 
faith.  We  have  no  divided  allegiance ; 
we  love  England ;  we  love  and  revere 
our  Queen ;  we  have  adhered  to  both 
with  desperate  fidelity ;  we  shall  do  so 
to  the  last,  if  they  will  do  their  duty, 
and  stand  by  us  as  we  have  stood  by 
them.  Let  us,  as  a  nation,  petition 
the  Sovereign,  the  Lords,  the  Com- 
mons :  let  the  English  people  see  that 
our  demands  are  consistent  with  reason 
and  with  justice ;  let  our  national  peti- 
tion  have  nothing  in  it  to  exclude  or 
to  offend  our  Presbyterian  or  dissent- 
ing, or  Roman  Catholic  lay  brethren. 
Let  every  Protestant  in  the  kingdom 
sign  such  a  document,  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Protestants  of 
England.  This  will  be  a  simple  and 
decisive  step  of  inestimable  value,  be- 
cause it  will  then  be  impossible  for 
Lord  Clarendon  to  assert  (which  under 
our  silence  he  might  do)  that  we  were 
content  with  his  administration.  Such 
a  national  demonstration,  quiet  yet 
firm,  will  awaken  a  feeling  towards  us 
in  England,  which  no  minister  will  dare 
to  disregard.  One  principal  object  of  our 
combination  must  be,  the  getting  rid 
of  Lord  Clarendon.  His  shameful  con- 
duct towards  Lord  Roden ;  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Pope,  and  Dr. 
Murray ;  his  suppressed  despatch  to 
Lord  Grey ;  his  treacheir  to  the  Pro- 
testants ;  his  anxiety  for  Popish  ascen. 
dancy ;  his  disposition  of  Church  pa- 
tronage, of  law  patronage;  his  hypo- 
crisy ;  his  disreputable  connexion  with 
The  World,  make  it  impossible  that 
he  can  longer  continue  to  misrule  this 
country.  Let  him  retire,  and  make 
way  for  some  such  Lord  Lieutenant  as 
Lord  Harding — honest  in  his  opi- 
nions, candid  m  his  policy,  firm  in  his 
{mnciples,  resolute  to  administer  the 
aw  impartiall)r,  bestow  patronage  ac- 
cording to  merit,  and  to  convince  the 
Popish  faction,  that  Ireland  realljr  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire* 
Let  us  beseech  our  friends  in  rar<i 
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lUment  to  give  up  now  all  discussions 
concerning  free  trade.  Let  them  leave 
that  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
Eng^isb  people  after  a  sufficient  expe- 
jience  of  its  effects  ;  it  is.  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  question  of  Pro- 
testantism against  Popery,  or  the  ques. 
Uon,  on  what  prindpie  is  Ireland  to  be 
governed? 

Let  onr  Protestant  representatives 
take  counsel  together^  ana  be  prepared 
to  act  with  judgment  and  courage ;  let 
them  combme  with  all  true-hearted 
Protestants  in  the  Commons*  House  of 
Parliament,  and  if  Ireland  be  omitted 
from  whatever  legislation  is  prepared 
for  England*  let  an  amendment  be  sub- 
mitted, grounded  on  the  Union,  on  the 
justice  of  the  case,  on  the  expediency 
of  zoveming  the  whole  empire  on  one 
intSligible  principle — ^that  of  Protest- 
antism ;  which  means  liberty  for  all — 
persecution  for  none.  Let  the  inter- 
ierenoe  of  the  Pope  in  the  temporal  af- 
£urs  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  Synod  of 
Thnrles,  be  brought  distinctly  under 
the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  and  our 
representatives  may  ask  whether  the 
Pope  is  to  be  permitted  to  put  a  veto  on 
the  acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature ;  and 
above  all  and  beyond  all,  let  our  repre- 
sentatives demand  of  Lord  John  Russell 
whether  the  "  mummeries  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  laborious  endeavours  now 
making  to  confine  the  intellect  and  en- 
slave &e  soul,"  are  to  be  annihilated  in 
England,  only  the  better  *'  to  confine 
the  intellect  and  enslave  the  soul"  of 
Irishmen.  This  question  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  answer. 

We  must  not  disguise  from  our- 
selves that  the  majority  of  our  Northern 
members  are  not  equal  to  the  present 
emergency.  Respectable  and  honest 
althoogh  they  be,  they  are  deficient  in 
the  eloquence,  Imowledge,  and  capa- 
city essential  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Parliament  at  snch  a  time  as  this. 
We  will  speak  out  plainly;  this  is 
owing  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
the  noble  proprietors  who  have  influ- 
ence in  many  of  our  Northern  boroughs. 
Their  whole  scheme  has  been  to  return 
their  relatives  or  connexions,  or  fol- 
lowers of  their  clique,  instead  of  seek- 
ing out  men  fit  to  speak,  and  lead  the 
nation.  Our  aristocracy  is,  therefore, 
mudi  to  blame  for  the  present  condition 
of  our  representation.  We  have  pride 
ID  excepting  Lord  Naas  from  our  cri- 
ticiam.  *  He  iBdeflervuig  the  tribute  of 


respect  paid  him  by  the  mercantile 
body  of  our  city.  We  have  equal 
pride  in  excepting  fi-om  all  censure, 
and  in  bestowing  suitable  praise  upon 
our  University  representatives,  for 
their  honesty,  zeal,  and  general  effi- 
ciency. The  mind  of  Mr.  Napier  is 
eminently  legal,  and  on  all  questions 
partaking  oi'  a  legal  character,  his  ad^ 
vice  will  be  invaluable,  and  we  are 
certain  he  feels  sincerely  the  great 
question  now  at  stake ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  or  two  gentlemen,  not 
possessed  of  great  fortune  or  rank,  to 
do  all  the  work  of  Parliament ;  and  we 
confess  wc  do  not  see  amongst  our 
aristocratic  members  another  like  Lord 
Naas, 

If  the  aristocracy  hope  to  retain  the 
attachment  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
to  hold  their  influence  in  Ireland,  they 
must  change  their  practices — must 
identify  themselves  with  the  whde 
Protestant  people — and  must  not  make 
it  the  interest  of  young  men  of  talent 
to  join  the  revolutionary  party  in  the 
State. 

The  representation  of  Ireland  ought 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  be  changed ; 
but,  meanwhile,  those  who  hope  to 
retain  their  seats  must  attend  diligently 
in  Parliament — vote,  and  sustain  such 
of  our  members  as  may  be  qualified 
and  willing  to  stand  forth  as  our  advo* 
cates  during  the  important  session  now 
at  hand. 

If  the  Minister  wavers  in  his  policy, 
then  let  all  true  Protestants  press  for 
a  dissolution,  and  we  will  be  sure  of  a 
Parliament  which  will  rejoice  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  make  the  Pro* 
pa^anda  tremble. 

To  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
coimtrymen  we  desire  to  address  a 
few  words,  in  no  unkind  spirit.  We 
have  no  dispute  with  the  Irish  pea^- 
santry.  They  are  no  more  responsible 
for  the  doings  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
than  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  We  declare  it  to  be  the 
incumbent  duty  of  all  Protestants  to 
labour  incessantly  for  the  temporal 
welfare  of  our  peasantry,  and  that 
utterly  irrespective  of  their  religion. 
We  agree,  for  once,  with  the  Tablet, 
that  to  dismiss  our  Roman  Catholic 
domestics  on  account  of  the  ravings  of 
that  incorridble  fanatic,  Father  Ig- 
natius, womd  be  an  act  of  injustice. 

Evexything  which  Christianity  en- 
joins  we  are  bound  to  do  for  the  weL 
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fare  of  our  iellow-eoantrymen.  To 
the  Boman  Catholic  gentry  we  would 
pat  this  question — Are  you  aware  of 
the  tyranny  which  would  be  exercised 
.  over  you  if  Drs.  CuUen  and  Mac  Hale 
should  succeed  in  introducing  uncon- 
trolled  into  Ireland  the  system  now 
existing  in  Rome  ? 

Look  at  Rome— her  people  rebel- 
lious— abhorring  the  rule  of  the  priest, 
and  laying  on  the  priest's  head  the 
ruin  of  their  country. 

Look  at  Rome  acain — she  tolerates 
not  one  free  institution  at  home.  Look 
at  Rome  abroad — in  Italy,  wherever 
there  is  liberty,  as  in  Piedmont,  Rome 
hates  that  liberty  and  curses  it ;  and 
wherever,  as  in  Naples,  there  is  tyranny 
unchecked,  and  superstition  revolting, 
Rome  loves  and  messes  both.  A\e 
claim  for  you,  our  fellow-countrymen, 
as  a^inst  the  domination  of  Rome,  all 
the  hberty  we  claim  for  ourselves.  We 
desire  that  your  thoughts,  your  actions, 
and  your  studies  may  be  as  unshackled 
as  our  own.  We  shall  rejoice  in  your 
wealth  and  prosperity.  We  would  not 
deprive  you  of  any  privilege  you  pos- 
sess ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  require, 
according  to  the  compact  entered  into 
when  your  emancipation  was  granted, 
that  you  will  use  all  your  privileges  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  honours  of  our 
free  constitution — not  to  subvert  it. 
We  desire  to  stand  between  you  and 
the  Papal  system  which  would  crush 
you  first,  next  ourselves ;  and  assuredly 
then,  as  in  Rome,  all  liberty,  all  know- 
ledge, and  all  happiness. 

Do  not,  then,  misunderstand  us  as 
recommending  your  persecution,  or 
that  of  any  human  creature.  We  con- 
tend for  your  liberty,  in  contending 
for  our  own,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  constitution  which,  while  preserv- 
ed in  strength  and  inde^ndcnoe,  will 
save  you  from  a  domination,  of  the  se- 
verity of  which  you  can  have  but  a 
faint  conception.  Follow  the  example 
of  the  Premier  Duke  of  England,  and 
we  shall  be  content.  The  conduct  of 
many  Roman  Catholic  merchants,  in 
the  late  municipal  elections  for  our 
city,  fills  us  with  hope.  We  cannot 
believe  that  our  brethren  of  that  faith 
will  prostrate  their  reason,  their  right 
of  judgment,  and  their  liberty  of 
thought  and  action,  at  the  feet  of  Dr. 
CuUen  and  the  Synod  of  ThuHca. 

If  they  do,  they,  not  we,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  evils  which  will  be  entail- 


ed on  Ireland — ^to  be  repreased  only 
by  the  final  triumph  of  Protestantism 
throughout  diis  country  and  the  ^- 
pire. 

There  is  one  other  statute  which 
should  be  noticed,  that  is,  the  Act  of 
9  and  10  Victoria,  ch.  59,  entitled, 
**  An  Act  to  relieve  Her  Majesty*s 
Subjects  from  certain  Penalties  and 
Disabilities  in  regard  to  Religious  Opi- 
nions.'* 

Now  this  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  expressly  to  relieve  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  various  penalties  to 
which  they  might  be  subject  by  disobe- 
dience to  old  statutes,  and  as  it  be* 
came  law  so  late  as  1846,  we  naturally 
look  carefully  into  its  provisions,  to 
discern  whether  the  penaliies  imposed 
by  the  Emancipation  Act  (sect.  24), 
for  assuming  the  title  of  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  when  not  warranted  bylaw, 
have  been  repealed. 

We  find  no  such  thing ;  that  penalty 
is  preserved,  while  penalties  for  in- 
fringing statutes  of  Edward  YI.  and  of 
Elizabeth,  and  later  Acts,  are  rcpealad. 
Therefore  it  is  as  much  an  offence  pro* 
hibited  this  day,  as  in  the  day  the 
Emancipation  Act  passed,  to  assume 
the  title  of  Archbishop  or  Bishop» 
when  not  warranted  by  law. 

But  it  is  also  very  remarkable,  that 
the  legislature,  while  repealing  the  pe- 
nalties imposed  by  1st  Elizabeth,  cL 
1st.,  and  by  2  Elizabeth,  ch.  1.,  pro- 
vides expressly — 

*'  That  nothing  ia  thb  enactment  contiun- 
ed  khall  authorise,  or  render  it  lawfol,  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  affirm,  hold,  ■tsnd 
with,  set  forth,  maintain,  or  defend  any  such 
foreign  power,  pre-eminence,  jarisdiction, 
or  authority ;  nor  shall  the  same  extend 
further  than  to  the  repeal  of  the  particular 
penalties  and  puniabmenta  therein  referred 
to;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  law  shall 
continue  the  same  as  if  this  enactment  had 
not  been  made.'* 

And  in  like  manner,  in  repealing  13th 
Elizabeth,  ch.  2,  thus:— 

"  Also  an  Act  passed  in  the  iSth  year  of 
the  same  Queen*s  reign,  intituled  An  Act 
against  the  bringing  in,  and  putting  in  ex- 
ecution of  Bulls  and  other  superstitioos 
things  from  the  See  of  Rome,  so  far  o»kf 
aa  the  same  imposes  the  penalties  thtreln 
mentioned ;  but  it  is  hereby  deolarsd,  that 
nothing  in  thia  enactment  contained  shall 
authoriae,  or  render  it  lamfiii^  Jbr  dSf  fft- 
9om  to  importf  bring  ta,  orpitf  ta  crccaliMy 
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wiikm  tkiM  rtalm,  anp  ntek  BuiU,  and  that 
ia  all  raipccta»  mw9  as  to  the  laid  penaltieik 
the  law  ahall  oontiniie  the  same  as  if  this 
enactoieot  had  not  heen  made." 

Hie  resalty  therefore,  is,  that  these 
ofeooesy  of  aflirraing  or  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  of  bring- 
mg  in  Balls  from  the  Sec  of  Home, 
remain  offences  stilL  Mr.  Anstey 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  repeal  these 
valuable  statutes  under  the  mask  of 
nspcflling  penalties  only.  Thb  impo- 
sition was  detected  by  the  acute  lawyers 
in  the  House. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  of  what  avail 
is  it  to  have  such  ofiences  existing  by 
statute,  when  no  penalty  or  punish- 
ment remains  affixed  to  the  commission 
of  die  act  prohibited.  This  question 
has  been  put  by  several  of  the  best  in- 
formed of  the  London  newspapers. 
Hm  answer  is  obvious,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  by 
So*  £•  Su^en  in  his  speech.  If  a 
statute  enjoins  an  act  to  be  done,  with- 
out pointing  out  any  mode  of  punish. 
mcnt,  an  indictment  will  lie  for  dis- 
obeying  the  injunction  of  the  legbla- 
tore.  And  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
prohibits  the  doing  of  a  certain  thins, 
without  annexing  a  specific  punisn- 
meoty  disobedience  is  punishable^  as  a 
common  law  misdemeanor,  that  is,  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  result  is,  to  affirm  that  the  Pope 
has  any  authority  within  the  realm, 
or  to  introduce  his  Bulls,  is  punishable 
ID  the  manner  just  mentioned ;  and  to 
asBume  or  use  the  titles  of  Archbishop 
or  Bishop  of  any  province  or  bishop- 
ric, when  not  thereunto  warranted  by 
law,  is  punishable  with  a  penalty  of 
^100,  enacted  by  the  24th  section  of 
10th  Goo.  IV.  c.  7. 

Before  new  laws  are  enacted,  let  the 
existing  laws  be  rigorously  enforced. 
It  may  now  be  naturally  inquired,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  law  bein^  so 
pUun»  discussions  arise  as  to  the  right 
of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Some  to  enjoy  title  and 
rank  in  Ireland  above  tfaue  peers  of  the 
land.  Here  again  our  accomplished 
Viceroy  has  distinguished  himself. 
For  much  of  the  confusion  which  has 
occurred  in  EneUnd,  the  English  peo- 
pie  may  thank  Lord  Clarendon.  His 
behaviour  in  this  particular  has  not 
been  lufficiendy  attended  to.  We 
shall  endBKWonr  to  do  justice  to  his 
Eaodlency. 


By  the  second  section  of  the  Chari- 
table Bequests  Act  it  is  enacted  :-* 

"That  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chanoeiy  of  Irelaudf  fur  the 
time  being,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Coart  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  Judge  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of 
Prerogative  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical  and 
Court  of  Faculties  in  and  throughout  Ireland, 
for  the  time  being,  to.^tber  with  ten  other 
proper  and  discreet  perdons,  to  he  from  time 
to  time  appointed  by  her  Majejity  in  council, 
by  warraut  under  the  Sign  Manual,  of  which 
ten  persons  live,  and  not  more  than  five,  shall 
at  all  times  be  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  shall  be  one  body  politic 
and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  Uie  Commis* 
sioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
for  Ireland." 

Under  this  section,  five  Ronuin  Ca* 
tholics  were,  by  the  Queen's  letter, 
named  on  a  commission  to  execute  the 
purposes  of  the  Act ;  and  in  order  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  might  have  an  equal 
chance  with  a  Protestant  of  occupying 
the  chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
followed  immediately  afler  that  of  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  was  but  equitable,  in  order  to 
carry  out,  with  impartiality,  the  ob- 
jects of  this  statute.  The  result  shews 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  deal  with 
Jesuits,  or  the  Papacy,  or  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. The  Charitable  Bequests 
Act,  which  was  intended  for  one  pur- 
pose, is  immediately  perverted  to  an- 
other and  different  one — namely,  to 
give  rank  and  precedence  to  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  Bishops,  as  to  the  Bishops 
of  dioceses — ^the  words  of  the  statute, 
"  in  trust  for  any  archbishcx)  or  bishop, 
or  other  person  in  holy  orders,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  officiating  in  any  dis- 
trict,  or  ha^ng  pastorcd  superintend- 
ence of  any  congregation  of  persons 
professing  the  £)man  Catholic  reli- 
gion,"  excluding  all  idea  of  conferring 
or  sanctioning  diocesan  authority. 

On  the  20Ui  November,  1847,  Lord 
Grey  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Gro- 
vemors  of  Britbh  Colonies : — 

*«  Do«ing-«trcet,  Nor.  20,  1847. 
«  Sib, — My  attention  has  lately  been  called 
hijf  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the 
fact,  that  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  in  the  British  colonies  have  not 
hitherto,  in  their  official  correspondence  with 
the  Governor  and  authorities,  heen  usually 
addressed  hy  the  title  to  which  their  rank,  in 
their  own  church,  would  appear  to  give  them 
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a  Joflt  claim.  Fonnerly  there  wer^  obiious 
reasons  fbr  this  practTde ;  but  as  ParKdment 
hoM^  by  a  recent  Act  (jthat  rdating  to 
Charitable  Bequett*  in  Ireland)^  formally 
recognised  the  rank  of  the  Iriah  Ronuui 
Catholic  prelates,  by  givmg  them  precedence 
Immediately  after  the  prelates  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  the  sam^  de^pree  ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
takmg  rank  immediately  after  the  Protestant 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  respectively  |  it  has 
appeared  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  conform  to  the  rule  thus  laid 
down  by  the  Legislature ;  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly to  instruct  you  hereafter  officially  to 
address  the  prelates  of  the  Koman  CathoUc 
Cliurch  in  your  government  by  the  title  of 
•Tour  Grace,'  or,  »Tour  Lordship,'  as  the 
«ca8e  may  be." 

Thus  we  bring  home  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon the  commission  of  an  illegal 
act  and  enormous  blunder.  A  copy  of 
the  communication  from  Lord  Claren. 
don  to  Lord  Grey,  referred  to  by  the 
latter  nobleman  in  his  circular^  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  return  made  was  *'niL*'  There- 
fore, the  contents  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
mischievous  despatch  to  Earl  Grey 
have  been  suppressed  from  the  public. 
No  doubt  they  would  not  bear  Uie 
light. 

Now  here  we  find  Lord  Clarendon 
meddling  with  a  legal  question  which 
he  did  not  understand ;  or  else,  acting 
from  a  worse  motive ;  and  we  have 
Earl  Grey  presuming  to  give  rank 
above  peers  of  the  realm  to  priests 
appointed  by  the  Pope ;  as  such,  a  rank 
umntelli^ible  to  the  law,  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  repugnant  to  his  oath 
as  a  Privy  Councillor,  to  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  and  to  the  Queen's  prero- 
gative, as  The  sole  fountain  of  honour 
within  her  dominions.  When  Earl 
Grey  was  called  to  account  for  this 
preposterous  proceeding,  he  stammered 
out  a  poor  defence  in  these  words :  J. 

"  Earl  Grey  said,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
mble  objection  to  the  production  of  the  cir- 
cular to  which  the  noble  lord  referred.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  Bequests  Act  did  not 
expressly  recognise  the  rank  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates ;  and  that,  in  writing  the  despatch, 
he  had  undoubtedly  taken  somewhat  hastily 
the  expression  used  in  the  letter  of  his  noble 
friendj  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
him  on  the  subject ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  since  the  Be- 
quests Act,  the  rank  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland  had  been  recognised  l^ 
the  preceding  as  well  as  by  the  present  Go- 


vernment ;  and  that  the  &ct  of  their  not 
having  been'  recojgnised' alsd  m  the  Colonic 
had  given  very  great  dissatisfiiction.  There- 
fore, though  the  language  of  the  drcnlar 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  inaccurate,  it  was 
«t  the  same  time  substantially  correct.  In 
the  commission  authorised  by  the  Bequests' 
Act,  and  which  had  been  afterwards  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  not  objected  to,  the  titles 
of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  wen 
distinctly  recognised  as  *  Our  trusty  and  weU- 
beloved  Archbishop  Crolly,'  and  *'Oar  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Archbishop  Humy.'  But 
farther  than  that,  he  found  their  rank  distinct- 
ly introduced  into  an  Act  of  Parlianaeati  and 
though  it  was  a  private  act,  stiU  it  was  no 
leas  an  act  of  the  legislature  on  that  account. 
In  the  Dublin  Cemeteries*  Act  he  found  a 
^oman  Catholic  Archbishop  styled,  'The 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Murray  ;*  and  in  the 
same  Act,  which  was  passed  hi  1846,  Dr. 
Murray  was  styled  *  His  Grace.* " 

Here  is  an  admission^  that  Lord 
Clarendon  was  wrong —that  Lord 
Grey's  circular  was  equally  wrong— 
and  then  a  ridiculous  justification  is 
attempted,  grounded  on  the  words  of 
the  commission  issued  under  the  Be- 
quests'  Act,  which  manifestly  could 
give  no  authority  or  precedence  not 
sanctioned  by  the  statute  whidi  war- 
ranted the  commission.  But  Lord 
Grey  refers  to  what  he  calls  the  *'  Dub- 
lin Cemeteries'  Act,"  as  mitigating  his 
offence.  Here  again,  is  diewn  the 
difficulty  of  dealine  with  Jesuits.  This 
"  Dublin  Cemeteries*  Act"  is  not  to 
be  found  amongst  the  statutes  of  the 
realm.  It  was  a  pbxyatb  billi  and 
is  a  PRIVATE  ACT,  Smuggled  throu^ 
the  House  without  notice  or  debate. 
The  fiamers  craftily  departed  from  Uie 
cautious  phraseology  of  the  Charita- 
ble Bequests'  Act,  and  imposed  upon 
the  Legislature  the  following  enact- 
ment:— 

(9  and  10  Vict  ch.  369).  "  That  his 
Grace,  Darnel  Murray,  Archbishop,  and  Ins 
successors,  exercising  the  same  spiritud  juri$- 
diction  as  he  now  exercises,  m  the  diocese  of 
DubUn  as  an  Arehbishap,  may,  (torn  Ume 
to  time  appoint,  at  the  desire  of  the  said  g9- 
veming  body,  a  dergyman  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Churcli,  to  officiate  as  a  chaplain 
in  any  such  burial-ground,  and  such  chaplahi 
shall  be  licensed  by  and  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  Archbishop,  and  the 
said  Archbishop  shall  have  power  to  revoke 
any  such  license,  and  to  remove  such  chap- 
lain, for  any  cause  which  shall  appear  to 
the  said  Archbishop  to  be  canonical.'* 
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Here  we  have  Bpiritual  jurisdiction 
**  substituted  for  pnstoral  isuperiilteri- 
dance,"  and  the  ''Diocese  of  Dublin  " 
specified  in  words.  We  repeat,  this 
phraseology  was  not  assented  to  by 
parliament  knowingly  •  and  moreover, 
this  being  a  mere  private  Act,  cannot 
afiect  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  argu- 
ment  founded  upon  it.  But  from  the 
fact  of  such  language  having  been  in. 
aerted  even  in  a  private  Act,  a  great 
lesson  may  be  drawn,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  extreme  caution 
when  legtslatmg  for  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  its  ministers.  Having  as- 
sumed illegally  titles  in  Ireland,  the 
like  titles  have  by  Romish  ecclesiastics 
been  assumed  in  England. 

We  now  comprehend  the  load  of 
obfi^tion  which  the  Protestants  of  the 
empire  are  placed  under  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. We  have  been  at  pains  to 
explain  his  conduct,  and  trace  to  him 
a  greater  amount  of  public  mischief 
tban  has  been  caused  by  any  minister 
of  this  country  for  the  last  half  cen. 
tary.  The  efiects  of  Lord  CUrendon's 
misstatement  of  the  Charitable  Be- 
quests Act  have  been  widely  mischiev- 
ous; for  we  read  in  the  Bishop  of 
Norwidi's  reply  (which  has  been  so 
much  praised)  to  the  address  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  an  utter  misre- 
presentation of  the  law  which  we  have 
oeen  considering,  and  built  upon  it, 
much  erroneous  reasoning  by  the  bishop. 
The  law  is  clear,  and  the  Romish  usur- 
pation ecjually  so. 

The  disposition  of  his  patronage  is 
an  important  head  of  our  complaint 
against  Lord  Clarendon.  With  re- 
spect to  his  Church  appointments,  a 
volume  might  be  written;  but  we  must 
be  brief.  We  believe  the  Viceroy  has 
recommended  to  four  bishoprics. 

Dr.  Knox,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  very  young  man,  was  selected  to 
fill  the  iinportant  see  of  Down  and 
Connor.  Remarkable  for  nothing,  save 
that  he  was  connected  with  a  noble 
family,  this  unfledged  divine  took  pos- 
seuion  of  his  extensive  diocese.  Had 
his  inexperience  been  redeemed  by  his 
modesty — had  his  defidency  in  learn- 
ing been  covered  by  an  outward  re- 
spect for  superior  merit — we  might 
have  pardoned  his  preferment  over  the 
heads  of  a  vast  body  of  clergymen  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  office  by  the  posses- 
sion of  those  talents  and  acquirements 
of  which  l>r.  Knox  is  wholly  destitute. 


The  intentions  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant in  making  this  appointment  may 
be  collected  irom  the  conduct  of  his 
nominee.  The  reader  is  aware  that 
the  Church  Education  Society  in  Ire- 
land is  supported  by  the  Lord  Primate, 
by  several  bishops,  and  by  1,700  of  the 
working  clergy ;  that  it  is  also  patron- 
ised by  many  bishops  in  England,  ani 
sustained  in  a  great  degree  hy  the  con- 
tributions of  the  pious  in  that  country. 
The  reader  is  also  aware  that  ev^ry 
attempt  hitherto  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional grant  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
giously educating  those  in  Ireland  who 
would  prefer  having  the  Scriptures 
read  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  has 
fiiiled.  It  will  also  be  recollected  that 
when  our  venerated  Primate  applied 
to  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  Education  Society's  schools, 
the  Premier,  in  refusing  any  aid,  re- 
plied : — 

**  The  revenae  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  appears  to  me  sufficient,  not  only 
for  the  support  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  but 
also  for  the  encouragement  and  maintenance 
of  a  scriptural  system  of  education.** 

Thus  the  burthen  of  sustaining  these 
schools  was  cast  wholly  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  One 
mode  of  obtaining  help  was  by  charity 
sermons,  to  be  preached  whenever  the 
feeling  of  the  mhabitants  encouraged 
the  appeal.  A  resident  minister  in 
Belfast  accordingly  invited  Dr.  O'Sul- 
livan  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  in 
that  town  in  lud  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  which  Dr. 
Knox  ought  to  have  been  anxious  to 
have  patronised.  To  the  astonishment 
and  dis^st  of  all  Christian  tolerant 
people,  Lord  Clarendon's  Bishop,  by 
the  tyrannic  exercise  of  epbcopal  au« 
thority,  interdicted  the  sermon,  by 
prohibiting  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'SuU 
livan  from  preaching  within  his — Dr. 
Knox's — diocese.  This  pious  act  would 
not  have  found  an  imitator  amongst 
the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  The  Pope  alone 
would  copy  the  intolerance  of  Dr. 
Knox.  And  who  is  Dr.  Knox  ?  A 
nobodv  in  science,  literature,  theology, 
or  pulpit  oratory.  Thrust  into  the 
very  pulpit  from  which  Jeremy  Taylor 
poured  forth  those  strains  of  sublime 
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eloquence  enridied  with  the  treasures 
of  learning  and  ennobled  by  exalted 
piety,  which  have  been  scarcely  sur. 
passed  since  the  day  Paul  reasoned  and 
taught — ^the  imbecile  successor  of  a 
great  divine  stifles  the  voice  which  he 
would  have  exulted  to  hear. 

And  who  is  Mortimer  O'Sullivan  ? 
Rector  of  an  extensive  parish  in  Ar. 
magh,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  discri- 
xninating  judgment  of  the  Primate  ;  a 
ripe  scholar,  an  acute  critic,  an  able 
writer,  and  gifted  with  an  eloquence  as 
persaasive  as  it  is  splendid.  Dr.  Knox 
should  have  been  proud  to  have  gained 
instruction  from  the  lip  of  this  great 
preacher,  superior  as  ne  is  to  his  per- 
secutor in  every  qualification  which 
marks  a  distinction  between  man  and 
man. 

It  was  said  that  this  was  done  by 
Dr.  Knox  to  recommend  himself  to 
Lord  Clarendon  for  the  Primacy.  Let 
all  Protestants  who  have  heard  Dr. 
O'Sullivan  and  who  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Knox,  stamp  the  memory  of  this  dis- 
graceful transaction  indelibly  on  their 
hearts. 

Another  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Bi- 
shops,  the  Rev.  Mr.  lliggin,  was  de> 
clared  to  have  been  a  popular  appoint- 
ment ;  and  as  we  know  little,  ana  have 
heard  nothing  of  his  character,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  remarking,  that 
we  read  in  the  public  prints  that  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Higgm  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Romish  priests  in 
Limerick.  As  to  Bishop  Townsend, 
the  last  of  Lord  Clarendon's  appoint- 
ments, the  question  put  throughout 
the  University  was,  "  Who  is  he  ?" 
<*  Who  is  he  ?"  That  difficult  question 
we  cannot  answer ;  we  must  leave  it  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  found  him  out, 
to  reply  to  it. 

And  these  are  the  Church  appoint- 
ments which  are  to  endear  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Lreland  the  administration 
of  Lord  Clarendon.  Worse  never 
were  made  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
We  except  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  Bishop  ot  Cork.  Although 
not  qualified  to  be  a  preacher,  yet  this 
amiable  prelate  will  govern  his  diocese 
gently  and  wisely.  He  has  not  perse- 
cuted ministers  who  support  for  con- 
science sake  the  Churcu  Education 
Society  ;  he  has  not  denied  them  pi*o- 
xnotion ;  he  knows  their  worth,  and  he 
never  will  imitate  the  behaviour  of  Dr. 
Knox.    Dr.  Wilson  was  known  to  the 


University,  where  he  spent  many  year.s 
and  was  universally  respected.  He 
hiis  a  taste  for  books,  and  cultivates 
learning.  A  pious  disposition  he  has 
always  evinced,  and  we  are  happy  to 
pay  to  his  character  and  conduct  a 
tribute  of  heartfelt  respect.  By  what 
lucky  accident  this  excellent  clergyman 
was  made  a  Bishop,  and  by  whom  re- 
commended to  Lord  Clarendon,  we  are 
not  able  to  say. 

We  have,  however,  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  Lord  Clarendon  for  one 
of  his  Church  appointments,  and  the 
pleasantry  it  exhibits.  His  Excellency- 
must  have  been  in  a  sarcastic  mood 
when  he  made  it.  For  our  parts  we 
are  grateful  to  Lord  Clarendon  that  in 
the  midst  of  our  miseries  we  have  en- 
joyed a  hearty  laugh,  which  has  been 
repeated  often  as  we  have  thought  of 
Dean  Home  I  Univer^ty  recollections 
recur  to  our  minds,  and  again  our 
merriment  is  excited  by  the  sight  of 
Howie— a  Dean !  But  the  sad  and  the 
ludicrous  are  nearly  allied,  and  we  ex- 
perience sensations  of  grief  rapidly 
succeeding  to  our  mirth.  AVe  have 
fears  for  the  Church  of  which  Mr. 
Ho¥rie  is  a  Dean,  and  may  be  a  Bishop. 
The  crowning  glorv  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's government  will  be  that  of  placine 
the  mitre  on  the  venerated  head  of 
Howie. 

These  are  the  Church  promotions 
which  earn  for  our  religious  Viceroy 
the  gratitude  of  every  Protestant  heart. 
They  will  immortalise  the  name  of 
Clarendon.  How  many  men  of  piety, 
learning,  and  virtue,  have  been  passed 
by,  to  make  wa^  for  the  undeserving ; 
and  when  the  impartial  observer  be- 
holds these  things  done  without  a 
blush,  must  he  not  exclaim,  how  in- 
jurious to  all  interests  is  the  adminis- 
tration  of  a  faction — how  detestable 
the  hypocrisy  which,  governing  for  a 
few,  affects  to  govern  for  the  good  of 
the  many ! 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  Uni- 
versity, whose  title  we  rejoice  to  bear, 
and  vdth  pride  and  delight  we  exa- 
mine the  roll  of  her  fellows  and  scholars. 
Truth  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  a 
more  learned,  laborious,  zealous,  vir- 
tuous, and  exemplary  bod^  of  men, 
exist  not  in  any  university  in  Europe. 

There  are  clergymen  of  various 
shades  of  opinion  amongst  the  Fellows 
of  the  University,  of  long  standing, 
and  of  distinguished  merit.     They  may 
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not  exactly  agree  on  all  theologicil 
qnestions;  but  they  have  read,  and 
several  of  them  have  written  well. 
They  and  many  of  their  brethren, 
fellows  and  professors,  are  skilled  in 
science,  distinguished  in  classical  litera- 
ture. All  are  blameless  in  morals; 
men  of  virtue,  thirsting  afler  know- 
ledge, and  passing  useful  and  pious 
lives.  Lord  Clarendon  has  never 
promoted  one  single  member  of  the 
University  (which  he  blockaded  with 
bis  troops),  whose  loyalty  he  knew  and 
applauded.  No  preferment — no  mark 
of  distinction  has  been  bestowed  on 
those  who  deserved  it  best.  Lord 
Clarendon  will  quit  Ireland  with  the 
boast  of  not  having,  even  in  a  solitary 
instance,  preferred  in  the  Church  a 
man  of  talent.  The  time-server,  the 
friend  of  the  National  Board,  the 
friend  of  Bomanism,  may  have  been 
promoted — the  scholar,  Uie  theologian, 
the  man  of  science,  the  gifled  preacher 
—never.  We  confess,  in  reviewing 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Clarendon,  his 
neglect  of  the  University,  of  learning, 
and  of  piety,  his  refusal  to  promote  any 
clergyman  beloved  or  respected  by  the 
Protestant  laity  of  L-eland,  appears  to 
ns  to  amount  to  proof  certam  of  his 
Excellency's  ill- suppressed  hatred  of 
the  Church,  the  University,  and  the 
Protestant  lait^,  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  such  bodies  present  obstacles  to 
the  establishment  of  that  Ponish  ascen- 
dancy, which  it  seems  to  be  uie  darling 
object  of  his  Excellency's  ambition  to 
accomplish.  But  when  the  memory 
of  Lonl  Clarendon  and  his  corrupting 
administration  shall  have  passed  away, 
the  institutions  and  the  men  thus 
slighted  and  spumed,  will  continue  to 
bl^,  adorn,  and  instruct  our  country. 
He  has  tried  to  introduce  the  reign  of 
mediocrity  amongst  us,  but  fail^  to 
crush  the  intellect  he  fears. 

In  reference  to  another  of  our  intel- 
lectual professions,  that  of  the  Bar, 
and  Lora  Clarendon's  promotions,  we 
shall  say  but  little.  The  legal  profes- 
Bon  is  too  much  divided  into  cliques, 
each  pursuing  its  narrow  views  and 
interests,  and  fearful  of  embarking  in 
honest  politics  for  the  good  of  Ireland. 
This  is  the  defect  of  the  men  of  the  law. 
They  seem  wanting  in  esprit  de  corps; 
and  their  attachment  for  place  is  sus- 
pected to  be  superior  to  their  love  of 
country.  Wc  are  not,  therefore,  about 
to  fight  their  battle ;  but  in  reference  to 


the  interests  of  the  public  we  fludl  soy 
a  few  words. 

If  any  independent  member  of  iho 
House  of  Commons  were  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Lord  Clarendon's  legal  promo- 
tions, he  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
prove  that  the  grand  recommendation 
for  Lord  Clarendon's  favour  has  been 
the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  He  would  find  Serjeants, 
county  judges,  and  crown  prosecutors, 
nominated  by  the  despotic  Viceroy, 
because  they  were  unknown  to  fame, 
but  known  to  the  Pope  and  to  him. 
He  would  find  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  interests  of  the  public, 
systematically  slighted. 

We  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  the 
scurrility  of  publications  we  have  seen, 
by  satirising  the  individuals  promoted 
in  the  law  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  but  wc 
believe  and  assert  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  noble  patriot  has  preferred  barris- 
ters who  never  held  a  brief  to  those 
who  had  briefs,  knowledge,  and  repu- 
tation ;  and  that  a  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  has  answered  for 
the  want  of  industry  or  learning.  That 
Lord  Clarendon  has  appointed  two 
Chief  Judges,  of  the  Courts  of  Exche- 

auer  and  Common  Pleas,  Roman  Ca- 
tolics,  is  as  certain  as  that  he  will  ap« 
point  a  third  to  preside  over  the  Queen's 
bench,  if  he  gains  the  opportunity. 
We  desire  not  to  speak  irreverently  of 
the  Bench.  Chief^  Baron  Pi^ot  we  be- 
lieve to  be  virtuous  in  private  life, 
courteous  in  public,  gentlemanlike,  and 
strictly  impartial.  We  are  satisfied  his 
desire  is  to  do  justice,  and,  to  his  cre- 
dit, we  are  assured  he  has  never  been 
accused  of  favouritism  towards  any 
member  of  the  bar  practising  before 
him.  We  would  suppose  him  to  be  to- 
lerant and  favourable  towards  onr  Uni- 
versity, in  which  he  graduated  with 
some  distinction.  He  lately,  at  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  College  Historical  Society, 
took  the  chair,  and  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  which  shewed  he  felt  the 
blessings  that  all  classes  of  Irishmen 
derive  from  the  noblest  of  our  institu- 
tions. We  confess  hb  gentlemanlike 
deportment  on  that  occasion  made  a  fa- 
vourable impression  on  our  minds,  and 
we  will  not  sully  our  pa^es  by  attack- 
ing a  judge  of  the  land,  because  he 
happens  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
gentleman .  But  without  disrespect,  we 
may  ask,  was  it  his  superior  merits  as  a 
lawyer,  and  a  man  of  bunncss,  that  made 
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Mr.  Pigot  Chief  Baron  ?  We  believe 
it  was  not.  Again^  we  may  ask, 
was  it  his  superior  eminence  oyer  all 
competitors  at  the  bar  made  Mr.  JSIo- 
nahan  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  or  his  religious  profession  ?  We 
do  not  deny  Mr.  2^1  onahan's  legal  ac. 
quirements,  and  we  are  willing  to 
believe  he  will  discharge  his  duties  effi- 
ciently.  We  only  venture  to  put  the 
question,  was  he  the  best  man  for  his 
oifice  ?  We  have  a  leaning  towards 
this  gentleman,  also,  because  he  was  a 
University  man,  and  distinguished  him. 
self  in  mathematics,  and  has  not  exhi- 
bited  any  ill-will  towards  his  Protestant 
brethren.  But  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Roman  Catholic,  would  he  have  been  a 
Chief  Justice  ?  We  are  certain  he 
would  .not;  and  it  is  of  this  we,Jbr  the 
sake  of  the  public,  .complain.  English 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  read  these  pages  may,  from  recoUec. 
tion  and  observation,  realise  the  truth 
of  what  we  state,  when  we  accuse 
Lord  Clarendon  of  favouritism  in  his 
legal  appoint.ments.  Messrs.  Pigoi, 
Stock,  5Ionahan,  and  Hatchell,  have 
shown  their  parliamentary  abilities ;  lei 
them  be  not  unkindly,  but  fairly,  judg- 
ed ;  and  if  the  public  is  not  well  served 
by  their  high  perferment,  let  riot  the 
men  be  censured,  but  the  lactious  politi. 
cian  who  favoured  and  preferred  them. 
We  conclude  our  remarks  by  ah  apt 

S notation  from  the  Times  of  the  17th 
December*  which  we  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Lord  Clarendon,  as  expressive 
of  an  indisputable  truth,  of  which  his 
Lordship  has  been  utterly  insensible, 
and  we  shall  only  premise  we  are  not 
60  intoleraut,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  wish 
for  any  advantage  for  Protestants,  be- 
yond what  is  here  so  well  and  so  forcibly 
stated,  and  that  is — the  appointment 
of  the  ablest  man  for  the  service  of  the 
public : — 

**  The  minister  who,  from  political  motives, 
appoints  to  the  bench  any  man  short  of  the 
\ery  ablest  that  can  be  found,  inflicts  an 
incalculable  evil  on  the  liberties  and  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  nation,  and  weakens  the 
authority  of  the  law  Itself." 

In  reference  to  his  political  allies  or 
nomi  nees  in  the  offices  of  State,  Lord 
Clarendon  b  singularly  blessed.  Do 
the  gcntleriien  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons expect  ever  to  receive  from 
Messrs.   Domerville,  Bedington,  and 


Hatchell,  vigorous  and  splendid  mea- 
sures for  the  good  of  Ireland ;  or  do 
they  not  expect  that  this  triumvirate  of 
wits  will  dodge  on  from  day  to  day,  till 
they  can  escape  to  a  snug  and  perma- 
nent preferment?  If  these  statesmen 
of  a  degenerate  arid  higgling  age  ever 
do,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  raise 
pur  expectations,  it  is  only  the* more 
lamentably  to  disappoint  tliem.  But 
such  officials,  legal  and  political,  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  a  viceroy  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  genius.  Confident 
in  his  own  wisdom,  restless  in  his  tem- 
ijer,  intiiguing  in  his  politics,  he  is 
tniis,  by  having  nobody  to  contradict 
Hliii,  etiabled  to  intermeddle  in  every- 
thing, and  to  spoil  everything.  The 
noble  lord  is  great  on  law,  gre^t  on 
flax,  great  bri  Popery,  great  on  the  art 
of  manamng  evei*ybody,  and  satisfj^- 
ing  iiobody.  tie  dabbles  in  all  matters, 
and  dictatii^  where  he  should  not  be 
listened  to,  sitnply  because  he  wants 
a  Saurin  or  a  Plunket  to  curb  arid  to  re- 
sist him.  The  state  of  our  parliamen- 
tary representation,  the,  low  character 
of  our  public  opinion,  the  distractions 
of  bur  countr}',  its  parties,  and  the  in- 
terior intellectual  caste  of  the  persons 
who  surround  Lord  Clarendon,  have 
enabled  hirii  to  usurp  and  to  exercise 
this  unconstitutional  authority,  tii 
truth,  the  noble  lore},  now  that  he  has 
crowned  himself  with  glory  byliis  riial- 
administration  of  Ireland,  ought  to 
retire  to  some  colony,  stripped  of 
liberty,  where  he  may  give  full  scope 
to  his  natural,  disposition,  and  govern 
despotically  those  who  inust  not  mur- 
mur  and  dare  not  resist. 

We  deny  that  Lord  Clarendon  is  a 
statesman  of  honesty  or  of  real  ability, 
or  fit  to  rule  a  country  enjoying  free- 
dom and  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  opinion. 
Lord  Clarendon's  administration  has 
been  highly  praised  by  a  portion  of 
the  press,  and  this  recent  discoveries 
have  satisfactorily  explained*  When 
a  man  writes  criticisms  on  liiniself,  he 
iB  not  apt  to  be  very  severe.  When  a 
politician  discusses  his  own  acts  in  the 
pages  of  a  newspaper,  he  is  likely  to 
view  them  somewnat  in  a  layourable 
light.  Lord  Clarendon  has  been  hia 
own  censor.  Brutus  could  riot  have 
exhibited  a  more  stern  purpose  of 
self-dissection  than  our  literary  Vice- 
roy, when  he  assumed  tbe  pen  to  write, 
about  himself.      We  have  Bene  flie 
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^athor  and  the  sUtesmao  in  delightful 
oombinatioD*  and  we  are  equally  sur* 
prised  at  discovering  the  variety  and 
et^ance  of  Lord  Clarendon's  acquire, 
ments.  We  find  he  has  been ,  a  rival 
of  our  humble  selves,  and  that,  while 
we  were  labouring  at  our  vocation. 
Lord  CUrendon^  seated  in  his  vice, 
r^al  chair,  was  our  competitor  for 
£mie.  We,  however,  deny  emphati. 
caily  that  he  has  ever  written  one  line 
in  oar  Magazine.  lie  may  have  writ- 
ten  at  us — never  for  us.  The  noble 
Viceroy  devoted  his  literary  contribu- 
tions to  adorn  the  pages  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  called  tne  World,  For  the 
edification  of  our  English  readers,  we 
most  describe  in  a  sentence  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  this  favoured  joumaL  It  re- 
sembles the  Satirist  of  London,  and 
the  proprietor  has  been  equally  unfor- 
tiniate»  having  been  sentenced  to  a 
severe  punishment  by  the  Queen's 
Bench,  for  a  libel  with  intent  to  extort 
money,  of  which  offence  he  had  been 
convicted  by  a  jury. 

Whatever  talent  the  TTor^t/ may  have 
exhibited  in  satirising  character,  we 
believe  it  is  excluded  from  the  clubs, 
and  rejected  from  the  counting-houses 
of  the  respectable  merchants  of  tlie  city, 
of  all  parties.  An  action  was  lately 
brought  by  the  proprietor  of  such  a 
journal  for  work  performed  and  ser- 
vices rendered  to  our  accomplished 
Viceroy.  The  declaration  was  actually 
filed  last  term  against  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  that 
tiie  cause  of  action  was  either  for 
publishing  Lord  Clarendon's  own  writ- 
ten  compositions  in  this  newspaper,  or 
far  printing  what  was  written  by  his 
Excellency's  direction,  or  under  his 
dictation*  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  The  exposure  of  a  trial  would 
have  been  fatal  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
diaracter,  not  merely  as  a  statesman, 
but  as  a  gentleman,  and  so  the  matter 
was  hushed  up  thus :  A  sum  of  money 
—as  we  have  heard,  a  Iai*2e  sum — ^was 

E'd  to  the  exulting  pmintifi*;  and 
consent  between  the  parties — 
intiff  and  defendant,  L  e.,  Birch 
and  Clarendon — ^the  declaration  was 
taken  off*  the  file,  in  order  that  no  re- 
cord might  remain  of  so  discreditable 
a  transaction.  But  the  pleadings  and 
the  consent  were  seen  by  many  ;  and 
thus  does  it  appear  that  a  connexion 
existed  between  Lord  Clarendon  and 
this  notorioos  joomal. 


It  is  with  deep  pain  we  have  touched 
on  this  affair,  but  it  is  matter  of  pulK 
lie  notoriety,  not  through  the  pages  of 
our  Ma^razine. 

The  English  reader  may  fully  com- 
prehend this  portion  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's conduct,  by  considering  what  the 
opinion  of  Englishmen  would  have 
been  if  Lord  tKihn  Russell  had  been 
detected  and  exposed  as  a  contri- 
butor  of  political  articles  to  the  pages 
of  the  Satirist. 


Since  writing  the  above  observa- 
tions, we  have  received  **  A  Letter  to 
the  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Armagh,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cul- 
len." 

The  subject  of  the  letter  is.  Catholic 
Education,  and  is  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  "  Synodical  Address."  Having 
asserted  the  right  of  the  Church  to  di- 
rect the  education  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic youth  in  the  various  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  he  sensibly  re- 
marks (page  14)  :— 

"  Protestants,  perhaps,  may  differ  from 
us,  and  be  surprised  at  our  proceeding  but 
their  surprise  will  cease,  if  they  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  our  doctrines.  For  what,  indeed, 
is  our  belief?  What  does  the  Catholic 
Church  teach  ns  in  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff*  ?  Let  us  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  the  General  Council  of  Florence. 
*  We  define,*  say  the  Fathers  of  that  Council, 
'  that  the  holy  Apostolic  See  and  Roman 
Pontiff  holds  the  primacy  throughout  the 
entire  world,  and  that  the  said  Roman  Pon- 
tiff is  the  successor  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  true  Vicar  of 
Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and 
that  to  him,  in  the  person  of  blessed  Peter, 
fiill  power  was  given  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  universal 
Church.'" 


Again 
Roman  Ponti 


(page  1 
ontiffl- - 


16)^  speaking  of  the 


^  He  is  the  bond  of  union  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  centre  of  power.  He 
speaks,  and  his  words  resound  to  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  earth." 

Again  (page  17)— 

"Such  is  the  sublimity  of  the  pontifical 
power,  that  it  afiects  not  only  the  things  of 
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^ith.hutitreacheteventohraven^  •What-  Dr.   Cullen  repeatedly  justifies  l»is 

noever  thoa   shall  bind  oil  earth,  shall  be  denunciations  of  all  svslems  of  mixed 

bound  alM  in  heaven.'  "  education  by  the  repetition  of  the  fiini 

damental  dogma    of  the  Church  of 

To  this  power  he,  Dr.  Cullen,  de-  Rome,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the 

mands  absolute  obedience  on  the  part  Churdi  **  there  is  and  can  be  no  saU 

of  the  priests,  and  of  all  Roman  Ca-  vation.*' 

tholic  parents,  adding —  In  other  respects  the  tone  of  this 

publication  is  more  subdued  than  that 

"  After  their  dnty  has  been  thiw  clearly,  of  the  Synodical  Address. 

definiUvely,  and  soWmnly  pointed  out  by  the  I^   ".  "ot  of  Dr,    CuUen  that  we 

Cbttrch,  though  an  angel  from  heaven  should  complain,  but  of  the  system  which  has 

preach  another  Gospel  to  them,  they  should  taught  him  to  iiiculcate  the  doctrines 

not  believe  him.**  we  nave  quoted. 
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TEariNT-RIGHT  AMD  THB  TSNANT  LEAGUE. 


Ir  any  man,  who  pays  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  passinff  cTentSi  were  asked 
what  measure  of  importance  to  affect 
irelasd  was  most  likely  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  in  tne  ap- 
proaching session  of  Parliament,  he 
woidd  answer,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  a  law  to  reflate  the  rela- 
tion  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Men  of  all  classes  and  all  parties  B^ree 
in  attributing  much  of  the  sufiennffs 
of  Ireland  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
law,  and  in  demanding  a  change. 
But  here  all  agreement  ends,  and  me 
changes  proposed  are  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory nature,  varying  according 
to  the  interests  or  feelinp  of  the  class 
or  party  to  which  each  individual  be- 


i  evils  complained  of  are  princi- 
pally the  following :— .That  the  compe- 
titionfor  land  has  enabled  the  landlords 
to  exact  exorbitant  rents,  and  that 
rents  are  generally  so  high  as  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  comfort  of  the 
tenantry,  and  to  deprive  them  even  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  That  the 
tenant  has  no  security  for  the  posses- 
sion of  his  farm.  That  his  lease,  even 
if  he  have  a  lease,  is  liable  to  be  de- 
clared void  in  consequence  of  some  flaw 
of  which  a  person  in  his  condition 
could  not  possibly  have  been  aware, 
and  that  when  his  lease  is  evicted, 
or  expires,  not  only  the  land  it- 
self, but  all  the  improvements  which 
he  may  have  made  m  it,  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  landlord ;  and 
that,  witbont  the  obligation  of  making 
any  compensation  to  the  tenant  for 
improvements  which  may  have  doubled 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  exhausted 
the  entire  capital  of  the  tenant. 

On  the  otner  side  it  is  complained 
that  the  law  does  not  arm  the  landlord 
with  sufficient  power  to  recover  either 
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his  rent  or  his  land  from  a  defaulting 
tenant.  That  many  tenants  take  farms, 
not  in  order  to  support  themselves  as 
farmers  by  honest  industry,  but  with 
the  intention  of  making  money  by 
takinff  advantage  of  defects  in  the  law, 
and  cheating  the  landlord  of  his  rent, 
and  that  there  are  many  instances  of 
tenants  running  away  in  possession  of 
large  sums  of  money,  and  owing  four 
or  five  years*  arrears  of  rent  to  their 
unfortunate  and  ruined  landlords. 

While  complaints  are  thus  heard  oh 
every  side,  a  confederacy  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  Tenant  League,  as  it  aims 
at  establishing  a  general  combination 
of  the  tenants  of  &eland  against  their 
landlords.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the 
probable  success  of  these  men,  by 
weighing  the  policv  of  their  measures, 
or  the  justice  of  their  arguments,  we 
should  find  little  to  excite  our  appre- 
hensions. Except  their  arguments, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  their 
projects ;  but  this  very  absurdity  may 
assist  them  in  the  accomplishment  of 
mischief,  if  it  induce  the  lovers  of  peace 
and  order  to  feel  such  contempt  for 
them  as  to  think  it  unnecessary  to 
raise  a  timely  voice  against  their  crazy 
schemes.  We  know  how  little  power 
is  necessary  to  enable  men  to  do  mudi 
mischief;  and  that  the  LfCague  to 
which  we  refer,  however  unreason- 
able .  its  projects  may  be,  is  yet 
far  from  being  contemptible,  from  the 
energy  of  its  leaders  or  the  number  of 
its  followers.  We  have  seen  theories 
as  pernicious  and  as  impracticable 
adopted  for  a  short  time  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  France.  In  a 
free  country  the  opinions  of  large  bo- 
dies of  men  must  have  consi&rable 
weight,  and  the  danger  is  not  slight 
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wliicli  may  be  apprehended  from  the 
simple  and  uninformed  peasantiT»  if 
they  daily  grow  familiar  with  all  the 
hollow  arguments  which  are  urged  on 
one  side  of  any  important  q^uestion, 
without  an  opportunity  of  leammgwhat 
is  thought  or  said  on  the  other  side. 
How  few  can  be  expected  to  form  a 
just  conclusion  on  a  question  of  which 
only  one  side  is  submitted  to  their 
yiew.  These  considerations  must  be 
our  apology  for  replying  to  many  ar. 
guments  which  our  readers  may  think 
unworthy  of  an  answer. 

The  objects  of  the  Tenant  League 
haye  at  length  obtained  a  definite  form, 
and  its  principles  are  now  generally 
embodied  in  three  resolutions  or  pro- 
positions :— 

1st.  That  all  tenants  shall  hold  their 
land  at  rents  not  determined  by  con. 
tract,  but  by  a  yaluation  of  competent 
persons. 

2nd.  That  as  long  as  a  tenant  shall 
pay  the  rent  so  determined  he  shall  not 
pe  disturbed  in  his  holding.  In  other 
words,  that  without  any  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  his  lease,  nis  tenure  shall 
be  conyerted  into  a  perpetuity. 

drd,  That  eyery  tenant  shall  be  per. 
mitted  to  sell  his  tenant-right  to  any 
person  for  such  price  as  may  be  agreed 
ppon. 

This  last  proposition  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  former  two,  and 
does  not  add  to  their  mischieyous  ten. 
dencjr. 

It  is  on  the  first  proposition,  that  of 
fixing  rents  by  a  compulsory  yaluation, 
not  by  contract,  that  the  Tenant  League 
chiefly  depends ;  and  in  defending  it,  the 
itinerant  orators  expend  all  their  powera 
of  sophistry  and  declamation.  To  de- 
claim on  the  subject  is  an  easy  task.  It 
requires  more  capability  of  reasoning 
than  will  always  be  found  in  an  excited 
audience,  full^  to  appreciate  the  expedi- 
ency and  justice  of  freedom  of  contract, 
ana  general  competition,  and,  therefore, 
eyery  shallow  meddler  with  political 
subjects  finds  a  ready  audience,  when 
he  proposes  that  the  law  should  inter- 
fere to  regulate  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity in  eeueral  demand.  It  is  onl^ 
necessary  lor  him  to  know  whether  his 
auditory  is  composed  of  buyers  or  sel- 
lers, and  to  expound  his  yiews  accord- 
ingly. Thus,  laws  have,  from  time  to 
timCy  been  passed  to  coutroul  the  rate 
©f  interest  for  money,  the  rate  of  wages, 
^e  price  of  food,  ^c,  until,  at  length, 
expepence  confirmed  the  argtunents  of 


those  who  pointed  out  the  inex])edilhoe 
and  inefficiency  of  such  legislation. 
Wiser  notions  haye,  at  length,  pre- 
vailed. In  the  late  famine  no  body  of 
men  was  so  foolish  as  to  call  for  a  law 
to  limit  the  price  of  food,  or  to  have  it 
fixed  by  a  valuation.  It  is,  indeed, 
desirable  that  every  thing  should  be 
bought  and  sold  at  its  fair  value ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  such  a  result  can  never 
be  so  well  attained  by  other  means  as 
by  the  permission  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  contract,  and  the  general  spread 
of  knowledge  and  education ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  article  to  which  a  ge- 
neral compulsory  valuation  is  less  ap- 
plicable than  to  land. 

When  the  value  of  land  becomes  the 
subject  of  legal  controversy,  every 
spectator  observes,  with  astonishment 
which  even  daily  experience  of  t^e  fact 
is  not  sufficient  to  suppress,  how  dis- 
cordant is  the  evidence  of  even  the 
&irest  and  most  intelligent  witnesses. 
Questions  respecting  the  value  of  land 
arise  on  various  occasions.  Is  a  lease 
made  at  the  utmost  value  within  the 
leasing  powers  of  the  landlord  ?  Has 
the  tenant  such  an  interest  in  the  land 
as  to  entitle  him  to  be  registered  as  a 
freeholder  ?  What  value  should  be  put 
upon  the  land  fi^r  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion ?  What  price  should  be  paid  for 
it  when  purchased  by  a  nulway  com- 
pany? ^  Whoever  has  heard  tne  evi- 
dence given  by  surveyors  and  valuators, 
when  such  questions  arise,  will  recog- 
nise the  injustice  of  substituting  a  com- 
pulsory yaluation  for  a  free  contract 
respecting  land.  If  an  arbitrator  would 
award  that  to  be  the  fixed  value  of  land, 
which,  in  evidence,  he  swears  to  be  its 
value,  then  the  result  must  depend  on 
the  accident  of  the  person  chosen  as 
judge  or  umpire.  One  man  will  fix  a 
value  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
another. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  any  re- 
corded  proofs  of  a  fact  so  notorious  as 
the  disagreement  generally  found  to 
exist  in  the  evidence  of  surveyors  and 
others  respecting  the  value  of  Und ; 
yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the 
*'  Blue  Book,"  to  show  how  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  the  justice  of 
any  valuation.  On  the  evidence  of 
surveyors,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  re- 
fer generally  to  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  fictitious  voters  in  Ireland,  and  to 
copy  one  question  and  answer,  whicfe 
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sImv  the  agreement  in  opinion  on  this 
point  between  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  put 
the  question,  and  Mr.  Batteraby,  who 
answered  it :— . 

"Q.  14,291.  Mr.  0'Connell_Ton  know 
there  is  no  point  upon  which  surreyors  differ 
80  much  f  ^-e  have  it  in  the  opinions  of  our 
own  profenioD)  as  in  valaing  land  ? 

"  A.  If  o  donbt  of  it,  and  more  than  that, 
a  nirreyor  brought  up  generally  goes  fur- 
ther than  be  on^t  to  do  for  the  party  pro- 
ducing bim. 

"  Q.  Too  are  aware  in  this  conntry  it  is 
•0,  the  eqoity  suits  shew  it,  the  reporto  over 
and  orer  again  shew  it,  the  judges  treat  the 
evidenoe  given  by  surveyors  (without  im- 
puting perjmy  to  tbem)  as  very  oontrwUe- 
tofy? 

"  A.  Every  body  who  has  any  experience 
in  the  proteskm  must  say  it  ioL** 

Tlie  resoh  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
when  aTaluation  is  to  be  made  for  the 
pvpose  of  determining  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  whose  land  is 
to  be  rained.  In  many  eases  when  a 
tax  is  imposed,  it  is  not  deemed  of 
moeh  importance  that  the  valuation 
dKmld  be  adequate,  provided  it  is 
made  upon  a  oniform  scale.  But  in 
the  ease  of  Uie  poor-rate,  the  valna- 
tioB  determines  the  proportion,  in 
vUdi  the  bmihen  shall  be  borne  by  the 
tenant,  the  landlord,  and  Uie  clergy* 
nun,  or  owner  of  tithes,  and  accord* 
ii^y  the  Ad  of  Parliament  points  out 
with  predsioii  the  principle  on  which 
SBch  Talnaiiom  shoiud  be  made  :*- 

''And  be  it  enacted  that  every  aoeh  rate 
teU  be  a  poundage  rate  made  upon  an 
fstiaaate  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  seve- 
lal  hereditaments  rated  thereunto ;  that  is  to 
isy,  of  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  with 
another,  the  same  might  in  their  actual  state 
be  leaaonably  expected  to  let  from  year  to 
year,  the  probable  annual  cost  fif  the  repairs, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  neces- 
ssry  to  maJBUhi  the  hereditaments  in  their 
ictael  state,  and  aU  rates,  taxes,  and  poblie 
dttigei^  if  any,  eieq>t  tithes^  being  paid  by 

Und^  this  act  valuations  were  made 
of  the  tenements  comprised  in  the 
serenl  unions,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done  may  appear  ^om 
a  report  made  by  the  orders  of  the 
government,  and  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  year  1841.  The 
gentlemen  employed  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  the  poor.law  valuation 
were  Meian.  Haig  and  Deasy,  both 
hanistea^  the  la^  genUemiui  now 


a  Queen's  Counsel  of  high  and  well- 
deserved  reputation. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  the  reader 
of  this  Report  is,  that  the  valuators,  or 
the  guardians  in  revising  the  valuation, 
seem  to  have  nerer  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tute,  or  have  b^n  guided  in  their 
valuations  b^  the  rents  actually  and 
regularly  paid.    We  strongly  recom- 
mend the  entire  of  this  Report  to  the 
attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
desire  to  know  what  faith  is  to  be 
placed  upon  a  valuation  by  authority, 
when  it  is  to  affect  the  relative  rights 
of  landlords  and  tenants ;  but  as  tneir 
Report  may  not  be  within  the  reach 
of  all,  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts, 
which  may  show  some  of  the  mistaken 
views  too  generally  entertained  upon 
this  subject.  The  Report  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  the  unions.     In  page  2  it 
states  that  **  in  Balbriggan   the  va- 
loation  was  reduced  by  guardians  and 
rate-payers  to  nearly  half  the  rentf 
actually  paid."    And  it  appears  that 
a  number  of  £10  registered  electors 
were  rated  so  low  as  two  or  three  gui- 
neas for  the  tenements  out  of  which 
they  were   registered  as  deriving  a 
profit  of  £10.    Thus,  on  one  side«  a 
farm  is  valued  at  £2  2s.  ;  and,  on  an^ 
other  side,  the  same  farm  is  valued  at 
£10  more  than  the  rent  actually  paid. 
One  valuation  being  about  beven  times 
as  much  as  the  other.    In  page  15  it 
is  observed  that  the  mode  of  valuing 
the  land  depends  on  the  scale  of  living 
the  valuator  thinks  proper  to  assign 
to  the  peasantry.   The  evidence  of  the 
valuator,    Alexander  Wallace,  is  :— . 
'<  That  he  has  valued  many  estates  for 
proprietors  $  in  poor-law  valuation  his 
estimate  is  less  bv  one-fourth  or  one^ 
iiilh  than  what  the  tenements  would 
let  for;  estimates  on  a  return  of  10 
per  cent,  for  caoital ;  thinks  that  the 
lowest  that  ought  to  be  obtained,  but 
thinks  that  competition  has  reduced 
the  amount  below  10  per  cent." 

It  is  stated  that  <^  c/tj^mcs  i/reii^ 
in  large  and  small  holdings  arises  from 
the  deference  of  Uving.  NotwUhsUad- 
ing  the  greater  produce  obtained  by' 
holders  of  large  fanns,  the  tents  paid 
by  them  are  lower  than  by  mnaller 
holders. 

Again,  it  appears  tiiat  in  the  union 
of  Parsonstown  the  estimate  was  one- 
third  bebw  the  rents  actually  paid. 
The  valuators  estimated  the  produce 
and  expense,  and  left  a  sorplas  on 
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which  the  tenant  could  afford  to  live 
decently.  They  give  an  example  of  the 
details  of  one  valaation,  which  we  shall 
givCf  as  we  think  this  model-valuation 
may  be  useful  as  a  warning,  although 
not  as  an  example : — Page  28.  Wheat 
is  supposed  to  be  at  £\  5s.  a  barrel, 
and  other  produce  in  proportion.  This 
fiirm  consisted  of  24  acres,  of  which 
there  were  12  acres  of  tillage,  wheat 
land  producing  six  barrels  per  acre,  or 
five  barrels  after  deducting  seed,  and 
12  acres  of  mere  marshy  land  used  for 
grazing,  the  produce  of  which  could  not 
be  calculated  at  more  than  XI  per  acre. 
The  calculation  then  proceeds : — 

£76  +  12  =  JE87     0     0 


Produce 


Expenses,  two  men  every  day  20  0  0 
One  horse  at  2s.  6d.             ...  37  10  0 
One  man  in  spring  and  har- 
vest, 60  days        2  10  0 

Harvest  expenses    2  0  0 

County  cess,  88.  an  acre       ...  8  12  0 

Poor-rate                 0  8  4 


Total  expenses .. . 
Leaving  for  rent 


66     0    4 


£20  19    8 


We  shall  call  attention  to  only  a  few 
of  the  blunders  in  this  model-valuation. 
The  entire  of  the  tilUige  land  is  sup- 
posed to  bear  wheat  every  year.  We 
may  observe  that  it  is  throwing  away 
money  to  sow  wheat  at  all  in  land  which 
gives  a  produce  of  only  sixfold.  Next, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  any  pro- 
fit on  the  capital  of  the  tenant.  On 
the  other  side,  the  expenses  are  calcu- 
lated on  an  enormous  scale,  utterly 
disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm, 
or  the  quantity  of  tillage  land.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  valuator  estimates 
the  expenses  of  a  horse  at  2s.  6d.  in- 
stead  of  2s.  ;  that  is  25  per  cent,  too 
much,  but  the  error  in  quantitjr  is  still 
greater  than  the  error  in  price.  A 
&rm  of  double  the  size  could  be  effec- 
tively cultivated  with  the  amount  of 
labour  of  man  and  horse  charged  in 
the  estimate  for  cultivatug  that  farm. 

In  the  union  of  Lurgan  the  valuator 
goes  into  more  minute  detiul.  He  di* 
Tides  the  gross  produce  into  the  follow- 
ing parts  : — 

1.  ''Interest  on  capital 

2.  "Wages  to  fiurmer  of  Is.  a-day 
all  the  year  round. 

3.  «  Wages  at  8d.  a-day  to  other 
members,  aUowing  two  persons  to  ten 
acres. 

4.  "EzpeDsesofcarting  and  plough- 


ing, at  2s.  6d.  a-day  for  three  montH 
on  ten  acres. 

5.  "  10s.  an  acre  to  lay  by. 

6.  "The  balance  is  rent." 

The  authors  of  the  Beport  remaik 
on  this  :^ 

"That  the  foregoing  mode  of  estimatiiig 
the  fair  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
however  excellent  in  itself,  and  well  adapted 
to  enable  a  just  and  liberal  landlord  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  rent  he  ought  to  set  hia  proper- 
ty, 18  not  at  all  founded  on  any  estimate  of 
the  market  value  at  which  the  land  will  let ; 
but  entirely  upon  a  view,  and,  very  probably, 
a  jnst  view,  of  the  amount  of  burthens  which  a 
hmdlord  is  morally  justified  in  imposing  npoa 
his  tenant.** 

We  shall  presentl^r  state  our  reasons 
for  not  concurring  in  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  but  we  must  proceed  with  the 
Beport  on  the  Lui^an  Valuation.  The 
valuator  considers  that  his  view  may 
be  tested  in  a  certain  sense  by  the 
market  value.  He  thinks  the  rent 
which  a  solvent  tenant  would  agree  to 
pay,  supposing  him,  on  getting  posses- 
sion, to  pay  £10  an  English  acre  for 
the  ^ood  will,  would  be  the  value,  ac- 
oordmg  to  his  estimate.  But  tbe  next 
moment  he  destroys  this  test  of  rela- 
tion to  the  market  value f  by  saying  that 
he  means  by  £10  an  Endish  acre,  as 
a  purchase,  not  what  the  good  will 
would  actually  bring,  for  that  is  raised 
by  competition  of  persons  wishing  to 
have  the  land  for  tne  accommodation 
of  its  being  near  their  own  farm;  bat 
he  means  £10  an  acre  given  as  a  res- 
eonable  sum,  a  curious  notion  to  have  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  market  vabu. 
Again,  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  White- 
side, says,  "  There  is  land  near  Lursan 
which  would  bring  £10  per  English 
acre  as  a  purchase,  supposing  it  were 
leased  at  £2  an  English  acre."  He 
valued  that  land  at  from  27s.  6d.  to 
32s.  He  says,  "  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  getting  a  farm  at  a  reasonable  rate* 
except  by  purchase,  or  by  legacy,  or 
by  descent."  "He  did  not  take  the 
rack-rent  at  all  into  consideration. 
He  took  first  what  rent  would  be  paid 
by  a  solvent  tenant  paying  ^10  an 
acre  as  a  purchaser,  and  then  deducted 
from  that  a  sum,  such  as  to  reduce  the 
rent  to  what  he  considered  a  kuuihrd 
ought,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,** 
Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe 
how  completely  this  valuator  has  lost 
sight  of  the  very  idea  of  value. 

Nor  were  these  false  valuations  «1- 
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ways  made  in  ignorance  of  the  effect 
which  they  woaid  have  in  throwing 
upon  the  landlord  or  tithe  owner  a  great- 
er proportion  of  the  tax  than  the  legis- 
lature intended  he  should  bear.  On 
the  contrarjr,  in  some  instances,  this 
rery  injustice  was  a  motive  with  the 
Taloators  or  guardians  for  making  or 
sanctioning  a  false  valuation.  Thus 
in  the  S(»riff  Union,  the  valuation, 
low  as  it  was,  did  not  satisfy  the  guar- 
dians, and  they  reduced  the  value  by 
one-sixth.  In  page  69,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Maurice  O'Connell,  one  of 
the  guardians,  on  this  point : 

"  I  consider  the  valuation  a  fair  one.  It 
puts  about  two-thinJU  of  the  rate  on  the  land- 
lord, which  I  thought  fair.  The  redaction 
of  oi»-Bixth  was  a  mere  arbitrary  one ;  it  was 
■oleiy  to  throw  the  burthen  of  the  rate  upon 
the  landlord." 

"  He  approves,  however,  of  the  pre- 
sent valuation,  because,  upon  reflec- 
tion, he  thinks  that  the  valuation  ought 
to  be  considerably  under  the  rent.  The 
people  are  not  able  to  bear  any  addi- 
tional taxation." 

When  such  were  the  results  of  a  ge- 
Dcral  valuation,  made  by  men  who 
were  under  no  strong  motives  to  act 
corruptly,  and  who  seemed  even  to  think 
that  tiiey  were  acting  fairly  and  justly, 
and  who  were  directed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  take  the  market  value 
as  their  guide,  we  may  judge  what 
would  be  xh&  e^ct  of  a  valuation  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tenant 
League,  flushed  with  victory.  It 
wooM  be  an  utter  confiscation  of  the 
landlord's  property,  a  transfer  of  it  to 
the  tenant  for  a  nominal  consideration. 
And  this  is  in  fact  sometimes  avowed 
by  the  League  orators,  who  suggest  a 
rent  of  Is.  an  acre  as  tiie  utmost  which 
a  landlord  is  entitled  to  receive.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  this  result  that  in- 
duces  the  tenant  to  join  the  Leagae, 
and  devote  his  time  and  money  to  its 
objects.^  To  him  it  is  socialism,  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  form — in  the 
only  form  in  which  man  becomes  a  sin- 
cere socialist.  It  is  the  robbery  of 
those  above  him  for  his  benefit,  with- 
out permitting  those  below  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  Tenant  League  is  a  combina- 
tion of  men  who  are  unwilling  to  ful- 
fil their  en^gements,  or  pay  their 
debts.  Wiu  such  men  it  would  be 
as  vttn  to  reason,  as  it  would  be  to 


grove  to  a  pickpocket  that  he  has  no 
twful  claim  to  his  neighbour's  watch 
or  pocket-handkerchief.  But  their  ha- 
rangues receive  a  greater  air  of  plausi- 
bility, in  consequence  of  some  mistaken 
views  which  are  held  respecting  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
which,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  expose  here.  The  relation  is 
a  voluntary  contract  between,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  man  called  the  landlord, 
who  finds  it  more  profitable  or  more 
convenient  to  receive  a  fixed  annual 
sum,  instead  of  keeping  his  land  in  his 
own  hands,  or  cultivatmg  it  by  means 
of  a  bailiff  or  overseer ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  called  the  tenant, 
who  considers  it  for  his  advantage  to 
occupy  the  land  for  a  certain  term, 
under  an  engagement  to  pay  a  certain 
annual  sum  for  the  enjoyment  or  use 
of  it.  But,  although  it  is  a  mere  con- 
tract of  hiring  and  letting,  subject  to 
the  same  general  laws  as  all  other  con- 
tracts, yet  at  every  moment  we  meet 
with  propositions  and  doctrines  which 
no  man  would  think  of  applying  to 
any  other  kind  of  contract.  Thus,  in 
the  report  from  which  we  have  made 
so  many  extracts,  we  find  it  stated, 
that  a  large  farm  yields  a  smaller  rent 
in  proportion  than  a  small  farm ;  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  case,  the  tenant, 
although  he  obtains  a  smaller  produce 
from  his  farm,  has  yet  a  greater  sur- 
plus produce,  because  he  is  content 
with  a  lower  scale  of  living;  and  this 
is  brought  as  an  example  to  illustrate 
the  false  and  mischievous  doctrine,  that 
rent  depends  upon  the  scale  of  living 
which  prevails  among  the  tenantiy. 
We  shall  presently  prove  that  this 
proposition  is  false.  We  deem  it  mis- 
chievous,  because  it  turns  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tenant  from  the  true  mode 
of  bettering  his  condition,  by  obtaining 
a  greater  produce  from  his  farm,  to 
the  impracticable  project  of  obtaining 
a  reduction  of  his  rent.  It  tends  to 
distract  the  peasants'  thoughts  from 
profitable  industry  to  firuiuess  agita- 
tion,  and  to  set  the  landlord  and  tenant 
at  variance,  though  their  interests  are 
in  realit}r  identical.  The  amount  of 
rent,  it  is  said,  depends  upon  the 
scale  of  Hving  adopted  by  the  tenant; 
and  the  small  farmer  pays  a  larger 
rent,  because  his  scale  of  living  being 
lower,  he  can  afford  to  pay  a  larger 
rent.  It  would  be  equally  reasonable 
to  assert  that  rent  depends  on  the 
scale  of  living  adopted  by  the  laud- 
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lordfly  and  (what  would  be  manifestly 
fklae)  that  the  small  landlord  exactSi  in 
proportion^  lower  rent  than  the  wealthy 
peer,  because  his  scale  of  living  being 
more  moderate,  he  can  afford  to  set 
his  land  for  a  smaller  rent.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  small  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  farmer,  will  striye  to  get  his 
land  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  the  poorer 
he  is,  and  the  more  moderate  his  scale 
of  living,  the  more  important  becomes 
the  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
rent  which  he  has  to  pay.  Still  the 
tenant  of  one  acre  does  pay  a  larger 
rent  for  his  holding ;  but  this  does  not 
happen  from  any  cause  j>eculiar  to 
land,  but  from  a  cause  which  affects 
the  poor  man  in  many  other  transac- 
tions. Thus,  when  coals  are  at  12s.  a 
ton,  the  poor  man  pays  l^d.  for  a  stone, 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  a  ton ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  it  said^  that  he  spends 
80  little  on  other  things  that  hie  can 
afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his 
ooals.  Again,  in  town,  a  house  which 
may  be  had  for  £20  a  year,  will  set 
in  tenements  to  poor  room-keepers  for 
£40  or  £50 ;  but  the  reason  is  not  be- 
cause the  poor  man's  low  scale  of  living 
enables  him  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for 
his  lodgings.  In  sll  these  and  similar 
cases  the  same  effect  proceeds  from  the 
same  cause :  there  is  a  risk,  or  an  in- 
convenience, or  a  loss,  in  dealing  with 
the  poor  man,  for  which  he  is  obliged 
to  pay;  and  the  lower  the  scale  of 
honesty  is  among  the  poor,  and  the 
more  indifferent  they  are  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  contracts,  the  higher  will 
be  that  extra  price  which  wifi  be  de- 
manded from  them.  Thus  the  trader  in 
agitation,  who  teaches  the  small  farmer 
to  evade  the  payment  of  his  rent,  is  in- 
flicting a  grievous  mischief  on  the  dass 
with  whom  he  pretends  to  sympathise, 
by  adding  to  the  insurance  which  the 
small  fiu'mer  must  pay  for  the  risk  in- 
curred by  trusting  lum  with  the  pos- 
session of  land.  That  (all  things  con- 
sidered} the  extra  price  demand^  from 
small  farmers  u  not  excessive,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  we  do  not 
discover  among  landlords  a  growing 
disposition  to  subdivide  theur  land 
among  small  fiirmers,  notwithstanding 
their  lower  scale  of  living,  and  the 
higher  rents  which,  in  consequence, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  able  or  willing 
to  pay.  There  are  causes  in  operation 
which  will  probably  lead 'to  a  still 
greater  reduction  in  the  number  of 
very  small  holdings. 


This  mischievous  doctrine  of  the  ra- 
Lition  between  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  amount  of  rent  pay- 
able to  the  landlord,  and  that  one  va- 
ries inversely  as  the  other,  is  still  more 
directly  countenanced  by  the  authors 
of  the  Report,  when  they  state  theb 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Whiteside's  system 
of  valuation  (founded  on  the  notion 
that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  such  an 
interest  in  his  farm,  that  another  per- 
son would  be  willing  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£10  per  acre  to  be  put  m  his  place) 
"istounded  upon  a  view,  and  very 
probably  a  just  view,  of  the  amount  if 
bfurihen  which  a  landlord  is  moroUy 
justifiable  in  imposing  upon  his  tenant. 
Thus,  considering  rent  not  as  the  price 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  land* 
but  as  a  burthen  imposed  by  the  land- 
lord on  his  tenant.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lOs.  an  acre  profit, 
which  Mr.  Whiteside  considers  to  be 
the  right  of  the  tenant,  is  exdoaive  of 
the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profit  on 
the  tenant's  capital,  and  that  Mr. 
Whiteside  deducts  a  still  further  sum  to 
make  the  rent  what  he  considers  a  fair 
one  as  between  landlord  and  tenant.'* 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  although  wa 
deem  it  for  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lord, which  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  public,  that  he  should  set  his  land 
at  a  moderate  rent,  yet  we  hold  it  to 
be  clear  that,  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  fair  rent  is  that  which  will 
leave  the  tenant  no  saleable  interest  in 
his  farm.  The  tenant  should  be  as 
rich  (and  no  richer)  the  moment  after 
he  has  taken  his  farm  as  he  was  the 
moment  before.  We  do  not  see  on 
what  principle  it  can  be  maintained, 
that,  ST  a  farm  is  vacant,  of  such  valoo 
that  a  tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  rent  of  £1,  and  a  fine  of  £10  an 
acre,  the  landlord  must  set  it  at  a  rent 
of  £1  without  fine,  and  yet  that  the 
next  day  the  tenant  may  sell  his  inte- 
rest for  £10  an  acre,  or  even  more. 
Thus,  if  it  be  a  farm  of  1 00  acres,  the 
landlord  must  set  it  at  £100  a  year, 
without  a  fine,  and  yet  the  next  da^ 
the  tenant  ma;^  sell  his  interest  in  it 
for  £1000,  as  its  fair  purchase-money. 
To  the  new  tenant  it  must  be  the  same 
thinff  whether  he  pays  the  £1000  as 
purchase  of  good-will  to  the  tenant,  or 
as  a  fine  to  the  landlord ;  or  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  where  the  injustice 
or  hardship  would  be,  of  acceptmg  an 
additional  rent  of  10s.,  instead  of  a 
fine  of  £10,  if  both  parties  found 
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the    former  arrangement   more  con- 
venient. 

We  often  find  a  long  speech  of  a 
tenant-leagne  orator  consisting  of  a 
single  false  assertion  made  in  a  variety 
of  fallacious  forms.  Thus,  one  man 
will  assert  twenty  times,  that  he  claims 
no  more  for  the  tenant  than  the  right 
which  every  man  has  to  a  subsistence 
in  the  kuid  of  his  birth.  It  is  not  for 
ns  to  oontrovert  that  right  here.  Let 
it  be  conceded,  that  however  dissolute 
or  improvident  the  parents  of  the  in« 
dividual  may  have  been,  nay,  however 
worthless  or  extravagant  his  own  past 
life  may  have  been,  he  is  still  entitled 
to  demand  a  subsistence  from  his  conn* 
try.  Still  it  is  plain,  that  the  measure 
of  thai  snbdstenoe  which  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  demand,  beyond  what  he  can 
obtain  by  gift  or  contract,  must  be  the 
same  for  alL  There  cannot  be  difier. 
ent  natural  rights  to  different  scales  of 
support:  one  scale  for  the  man  who 
has  no  land,  another  scale  for  the  man 
who  is  in  possession  of  a  single  acre, 
and  a  third  scale  for  him  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  fifty  acres.  When  a  man's 
only  claim  is  that  he  is  an  Irishman, 
he  cannot  daim  a  more  comfortable 
support  than  the  poorest  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  reliance  on  that  claim 
is  what  distinguishes  the  pauper  firom 
every  other  class.  Let  all  men  en« 
deavonr  to  escape  from  pauperism  by 
all  honest  means;  but  among  those 
who  employ  hcmest  means,  that  man 
cannot  be  classed  who  obtains  posses- 
Bon  of  land  by  entering  into  a  con- 
tract which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
tofolfiL 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
a  compulsory  valuation— that  is  to  say, 
a  valuation  by  which  both  parties  must 
abide — ^would  lead  to  an  absolute  con- 
fiscation  of  the  landlord's  property. 
But  it  may  be  also  necessary  to  explain 
and  justify  that  principle  of  competi- 
tion which  it  is  so  muck  the  fashion  to 
dray.  The  Leaguers  sMr^'the  market 
price  oi  fanna  is  not  a  mir  test  of  the 
value  of  a  farm«  for  that  market  price 
is  increased  by  competition."  Now 
we  fireely  admit  that  the  market  price  of 
a  farm  (and  of  every  thing  else  as  well) 
is  not  merely  increased  but  is  entirely 
created  by  competition.  If  there  were 
no  competition  among  sellers  the 
market  price  of  some  commodities 
might  rise  to  an  indefinite  amount; 
if  there  was  no  competition  among 
hayea  it  might  sink  mdefinitely  low. 


Monopoly  is  the  contrast  to  competi- 
tion. Monopoly  says,  ''you  must 
either  agree  to  my  terms  or  make  no 
contract,  for  no  other  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  offer  you  better  terms." 
Competition  says,  "  If  you  do  not  ac- 
cept my  offer  some  other  person  will, 
for  the  terms  which  I  propose  are 
fair  and  reasonable."  Competition  is 
liberty,  monopoly  is  slavery.  The 
one,  endeavouring  to  succeed  by  its 
own  exertions,  calls  every  energy  of 
the  mind  into  full  activity ;  the  other, 
like  slavery,  has  no  desire  except  that 
no  increase  shall  be  made  to  its  accus- 
tomed task.  The  two  cannot  be  re- 
conciled, and  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  competition,  which  is  invited 
to  regulate  the  price  of  all  other  things, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  any 
influence  on  the  price  of  a  farm. 

It  was  formerly  said  tiiat  what  was 
called  competition  was  in  reality  mono- 
poly, for  that  the  peasant,  unable  to 
procure  any  employment,  has  no  means 
of  support  unless  he  could  obtain  a 
farm,  and  therefore  must  either  accept 
his  landlord's  terms  or  perish  from 
want.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  shew  that  this  argument  has  been 
applied  to  many  cases  to  which  it  was 
not  properly  applicable,  but  for  the 
present  it  may  pass.  The  sternest 
moralist  has  indulgence  for  a  fraud  or 
a  thefl  when  it  is  neccssarv  to  the 
preservation  of  life.  But  the  argu- 
ment can  no  longer  be  fairly  used  in 
any  case,  for  the  pauper  in  the  work- 
house is  now  as  well  assured  of  sub- 
sistence as  the  peasant  who  takes  a 
plot  of  ground  for  which  he  is  imable 
to  pay  the  rent. 

Accordingly  the  argument  now  is 
put  in  another  form,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  peasant  offers  an  extrava- 
gant rent  for  his  farm,  because  the 
possession  of  a  plot  of  land  is  his  only 
refuge  from  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  workhouse.  Now,  if  the 
state  of  things  assumed  by  this  argu- 
ment were  true,  viz.  :  if  the  work- 
house imposed  on  its  occupants  a  de- 
gree  of  suffering  or  degradation  at 
variance  with  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  the  remedy  should  be  to  improve 
their  condition.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  workhouse  should  be  greater  ob- 
jects of  our  care  than  those  who  prac- 
tise fraud  to  escape  from  it. 

But  even  if  rent  be  raised  by  this 
competition,  where  is  the  injustice  ? 
A  fiurm  of  an  acre  in  extent  is  vacant 
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(all  those  arguments  about  the  horrors 
of  the  workhouse  are  applicable  only 
to  cottier  tenants),  and  John  and 
Thomas  bid  for  it ;  this  farm  being  to 
each  the  only  refuge  from  the  work- 
house, Thomas  outbids  John,  the  for. 
mer  goes  into  the  farm,  the  latter  into 
the  workhouse.  No  reason  can  be  given 
why  it  should  be  unjust  not  to  give  the 
former  a  more  agreeable  subsistence 
than  the  latter ;  still  less,  why  the  con. 
dition  of  the  former  should  be  improv- 
ed by  permitting  him  to  retain  his 
farm  without  performing  the  condi- 
tions on  which  ne  obtaincKl  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  dread 
of  the  workhouse  produces  such  an 
eager  competition  among  the  cottiers 
that  thev  U'equently  ofier  for  a  farm  a 
sum  which  they  cannot  pay ;  and  this 
may  be  the  case ;  and  when  it  does 
happen,  it  only  proves  that  the  dread 
of  the  workhouse  prevsdis  over  the 
dread  of  doing  a  dishonest  act  by  pro^ 
mising  what  cannot  be  performed. 
Competition  could  not  rise  so  high  if 
the  tenant  felt  the  impropriety  of  pro- 
mising what  he  cannot  pay.  The  bid- 
dings would  be  made  more  cautiously^ 
and  the  rents  offered  would  be  lower, 
if  the  tenantry  were  influenced  by  that 
rigid  morality  which  would  lead  them 
to  enter  the  workhouse  rather  than 
contract  debts  which  they  could  not 
pay.  Thus,  he  who  teaches  the  te- 
nantry to  think  lightly  of  their  en- 
gagements to  their  landlords,  only 
adds  to  the  violence  of  that  compe- 
tition which  he  affects  to  deplore. 

But,  although  the  tenant  has  no  just 
ground  of  complainlr;  if  for  the  mrm 
which  is  his  only  resource  except  the 
workhouse,  a  rent  is  exacted  which 
leaves  his  situation  not  better  than  that 
of  the  pauper  whom  he  outbids,  we 
are  far  rrom  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  landlord  acts  prudently  or  pro- 
perly who  demands  such  a  rent ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  hold  that  such  short- 
sighted avarice  is  to  be  condemned  as 
at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  landlord  himself. 
The  prudent  landlord  will  give  the 
tenant  such  an  interest  in  his  farm  as 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  would  lose 
by  giving  it  up,  even  with  one  or  two 
vears'  rent  abstracted  from  his  land- 
lord. This  amount  of  interest  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  to  the  landlord  the 
punctual  payment  of  his  rent,  and  to 
the  tenant  an  adequate  income  in  pro- 
portion  to  his  skill,  energy^  and  capi- 


tal. A  smaller  interest  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  induce  an  honest  and 
solvent  tenant  to  incur  the  risk  and 
expense  of  transferring  his  capital  and 
family  to  a  vacant  farm.  To  give  a 
greater  interest  is  mere  bounty  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  and  is  often  inju- 
rious by  making  the  necessity  of  in- 
dustry less  felt.  It  is  a  common  remark 
that  £irms  let  on  long  leases  at  low 
rents  are  often  badly  cultivated,  and 
that  agriculture  most  prospers,  and  the 
farmers  enjoy  most  comforts,  where 
the  land  is  let  at  such  rents  as  to  re- 
quire industry  and  to  reward  it.  Hope 
and  fear  alike  animate  to  exertion, 
when  the  rent  is  such  that  the  indus- 
trious prosper,  and  the  idle  fail. 

In  many  parts  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland  we  see  the  tenant  oppressed 
by  a  load  of  debt  which  he  never  can 
hope  to  pay,  and  in  parts  of  Ulster  a 
system  of  the  very  opposite  nature 
prevails ;  but  the  system  of  tenant- 
ri^ht  which  exists  in  parts  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  is  an  evu  system,  and  is 
crumbling  to  pieces.  It  will  probably 
not  outlast  the  present  generation.  It 
melts  away  under  an  attempt  to  define 
it.  It  is  frequently  described  as  the 
right  which  a  tenant  from  year  to  year 
has  to  sell  the  good- will  of  his  farm, 
with  the  consent  of  his  landlord,  and 
the  custom  of  the  landlord  not  to  with- 
hold that  consent,  unless  he  has  some 
reasonable  objection  to  the  purchaser. 
So  far  it  exists  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  in  Ulster,  the  rents  exacted 
by  the  great  proprietors  are  much  lower 
than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and, 
therefore,  the  good-will  of  the  tenant 
in  his  land  is  more  valuable.  The  ma- 
nufacturing  industry  of  Ulster  also  pro. 
duces  a  number  of  small  capitalists  will- 
ing to  invest  their  little  capitals  in  the 
purchase  of  farms,  and  thus,  the  good- 
will of  the  tenant  becomes  more  r^ulily 
saleable.  When  a  tenant  improves  a 
farm  at  his  own  expense,  of  course  no 
addition  is  made  to  his  rent,  and  thus, 
hb  interest  in  the  farm  acquires  a  still 
greater  value.  A  confidence  in  the 
fairness  and  liberality  of  the  landlord 
is  equivalent  to  a  lease.  The  value  of 
the  tenant's  good- will,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  fee.  varies  on  different 
estates  and  in  different  farms.  It  is 
by  some  supposed  to  depend  very  much 
on  the  amount  of  improvements  effected 
on  the  land,  but  it  certainly  depends 
much  more  on  the  character  of  the 
landlord,  and  the  value  and  extent  of 
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ins  estate.  In  many  caaes  it  amounts 
to  as  much  as  ten  years*  purchase  of 
the  rent  of  the  hind.  Where  the  te^ 
nant-rigfat  has  Talue,  the  farmer  can 
fiye  comfortably,  as  he  holds  his  farm 
at  a  moderate  rent,  and  the  landlord 
receives  his  rent  with  certainty  and 
panctualtty,  as,  in  case  of  default,  the 
threat  of  an  ejectment  compeb  the  te. 
nant  to  pay  his  rent  if  he  can,  and  if 
he  cannot,  he  sells  his  good-will  to 
some  person  who  enters  into  his  place, 
paying  all  arrears  of  rent  to  the  land- 

Wc  have  thus  described  the  Ulster 
tenant-right,  with  all  the  good  con- 
sequences which  are  supposed  to  flow 
from  it.  We  shall  now  state  why  we 
consider  it  an  evil  system,  which  can- 
not  endure  in  Ulster,  and  cannot  be 
extended  to  other  parts  of  Ireland.  It 
b  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  advan- 
tages  which  are  supposed  to  flow  from 
it  are  merelv  the  consequences  that 
natorally  follow  when  land  is  set  at  a 
moderate  rent  in  the  midst  of  an  indus- 
trious and  opulent  population.  The 
tenant,  having  the  wa^es  of  his  own 
skill  and  labour,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fit  on  his  capital,  will  be  able  to  pay 
his  rent  punctually.  This  is  as  much 
the  case  m  England  as  in  Ulster ;  but 
the  consequence  of  the  Ulster  system 
is,  that  where  it  prevails,  no  man  can 
obtain  a  farm  except  by  purchase,  or 
descent,  or  legacy.  The  man  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  farming  must  pos- 
sess a  capitiS  three  times  as  large  as 
would  be  required  under  other  circum- 
stances. Of  this  capital,  at  least  two 
parts  out  of  three  must  be  sunk  to 
purchase  the  tenant-right  of  some 
ontgoin^  tenant,  the  remaining  third 
only  bemg  empbyed  actively  in  the 
coltivation  of  his  farm.  The  Ulster 
tenant-right  is  equivalent  to  the  cus- 
tom of  setting  land  at  a  rent  reduced 
by  the  payment  of  a  fine — a  custom 
universally  condemned,  as  depriving 
the  tenant  of  a  portion  of  that  capitid 
which  ought  to  be  productively  em- 
ployed. It  interposes  a  bamer  to 
prevent  the  industrious  but  poor  man 
&om  engaging  in  the  healthy,  happy 
occupation  of  a  &rmer,  since  to  pur- 
chase a  fimn  would  consume  all  his 
little  means.  It  is  a  vain  boast  of 
Ulster  tenant-light  to  poiot  to  the 
comfortable  conmtion  of  Ulster  far- 
mers, for  that  comfortable  condition  is 
produced,  not  by  making  farmers  rich, 
ont  by  prohibiting  any  bat  those  who 


are  already  rich  from  becoming  far- 
mers. As  a  class,  the  Ulster  farmers 
produce  less  than  they  consume.  For 
one  who  sells  his  tenant-right  to  em- 
ploy his  capital  in  some  manufacturing 
business,  ten  sell  it,  because  they  find 
themselves  poorer  than  when  they 
bought  it.  The  agricultural  capital  is 
only  kept  up  by  continual  draughts 
upon  the  savings  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  south  or 
west  of  Ireland.  If  every  tenant  this 
moment  got  his  land  at  a  rent  of  10s. 
an  acre  less  than  its  market  value,  and 
got  a  lease  for  ever,  the  Ulster  system 
still  would  not  prevail.  In  order  that 
a  sale  should  be  effected  there  must  be 
a  commodity  to  be  sold,  and  a  purcha" 
$er  able  to  buy  it.  In  Munster  and 
Connaught,  the  latter  would  be  want- 
ing. When  a  tenant  wished  to  part 
with  his  farm,  he  could  seldom  find  a 
person  who  could  both  aflbrd  to  stock 
It  and  also  to  pay  £10  an  acre  for  the 
tenant-right.  The  new  tenant  would 
find  it  more  convenient  to  pay  an  in. 
creased  rent  of  10s.  than  a  fine  of  £10. 
Thus,  after  a  short  period,  the  occu- 
pying tenants  would  again  hold  at  rack- 
rent,  and  in  fact  we  know  that  long 
leases  and  low  rents  have  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  substantial  yeo- 
manry. They  merely  create  a  race  of 
middlemen,  under  whom  the  condition 
of  the  occupying  tenant  is  certainly 
not  improved.  It  is  best  for  the  land- 
lords and  the  country  that  rents  should 
be  moderate,  neither  so  high  as  to  de- 
press exertion,  nor  so  low  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary. 

The  Ulster  tenant-right  is  crumbling 
to  dust.  It  has  not  been  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  adversity.  The  farmer  who 
has  spent  his  money  in  the  purchase 
of  a  tenant-right,  finds  that  he  has 
thrown  his  money  away,  and  cannot 
tell  what  it  is  that  he  has  bought.  He 
expected  to  be  rich  and  he  finds  him- 
self poor,  and  that  is  all  the  account  he 
can  give  of  the  matter;  and  he  com- 
plains that  he  is  defrauded  of  his  tenant- 
right.  He  reasons  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  what  he  bought  ou^ht  always 
to  be  worth  the  sum  he  paid  u>t  it,  aad, 
therefore,  that  when  land  falls  in 
value,  the  landlord  ought  to  reduce 
his  rent  (however  low  it  may  have 
been  before),  in  order  that  the  value 
of  the  tenant's  interest  may  remain  un- 
altered.   The  landlord  says  that  the 
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tenant,  like  erery  other  purchaser,  u 
liable  to  sustain  a  loss  by  sometimes 
purchasing  a  commodity  that  does  not 
maintain  its  value.  That  all  that  he  him- 
self gets  in  exchange  for  his  land  is  the 
rent,  which  is  less  than  the  value ;  that 
he  is  willing  to  accept  a  surrender  if 
the  tenant  considers  the  rent  too  high; 
that  he  derived  no  benefit  from  the 
fine  paid  by  the  tenant;  and  that  he  is 
not  to  sufier  because  his  tenants  chose 
to  make  bad  bargains  with  one  an- 
other.  The  tenant  replies^  that  if 
the  land  had  risen  in  value  the  land- 
lord would  have  raised  his  rent,  still 
keeping  it  below  the  full  value,  thus 
tacitly  admitting  that  his  own  interest 
was  to  vary,  and  that  of  the  tenant  to 
remain  unaltered  by  prosperity.  The 
tenant  demands  that  the  same  princi- 
pie  should  prevail  in  the  season  of  ad- 
versity. 

Thus  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  adversity ; 
it  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
an  honourable  custom  that  the  land- 
lord should  treat  his  tenantry  with 
great  liberality.  The  extent  of  this 
liberality  admitted  of  no  definition,  it 
depended  partly  ^on  his  character,  and 
partly  on  his  means ;  and  the  first  great 
change  in  the  surrounding  circumstan- 
ces has  led  to  an  angry  controversy, 
which  is  a  natural  consequence  when 
men's  rights  are  undefined  and  unpro- 
tected by  law.  We  trust  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Ulster  tenant-right  is  at  an  end* 
and  that  in  future  no  man  will  pur- 
chase  a  farm  without  taking  care  that 
the  rights  secured  to  him  by  law  are 
worth  his  purchase-money.  If  he  is  to 
suffer  by  a  fall,  let  him  gain  by  a  rise 
in  prices.  He  will  not  purchase  a 
right  to  depend  on  another's  bount)ry 
with  no  remedy  except  comj)laint  if 
that  bounty  is  withheld  from  him.  He 
will  not  pay  a  fine  unless  he  can  obtain 
a  farm  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  for  a 
term  secured  to  him  by  law  of  sufficient 
duration  to  reimburse  his  fine  with  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Another  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  country,  which  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Ulster  system.  We  allude  to  the 
sales  of  large  estates  in  small  lots  under 
the  operation  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Commission.  It  is  well  known  (and 
ths  reason  is  obvious),  that  the  value 
of  tenant-right  depends  on  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  landlord's  estate,  and 
tenanWright  is  of  no  value  when  the 


landlord's  estate  is  less  than  £500  a 
year.  But  the  tenant  will  not  suffer 
by  the  change.  If  |be  must  pay  XI 0 
more  rent  for  his  fkrm,  he  will  have 
£100  in  his  purse  to  enable  him  to 
stock  it  and  to  cultivate  it  more  effec- 
tually. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  two  contrary  systenu 
prevailed,  which  were  the  worst  adapt- 
ed to  the  state  of  the  country  in  the 
place  where  they  existed.  In  the 
north,  where  farmers  with  capital  could 
be  readily  procured,  able  to  efiect  im^ 
provements  on  the  land  at  their  own 
expense,  the  custom  exists  of  setting 
land  j&om  year  to  year,  leavine  the 
tenant  at  the  mercy  of  his  lanmord. 
In  the  south,  where  the  tenant  has  no 
capital,  he  frequently  has  a  lease  of 
such  duration  as  to  prevent  the  land- 
lord from  effecting  the  requisite  inv- 
provements.  In  both  cases  it  would 
be  better  if  the  tenant  had  a  lease  of 
moderate  duration^  with  a  right  to  coin. 
pensation  for  such  improvements  as  ho 
should  effect  upon  the  land. 

We  trust  the  reader  has  alreadjr 
seen  how  fallacious  are  the  argumenta 
used  in  support  of  the  Tenant  League 
principle,  of  preventing  land  from  De« 
mg  the  subject  of  a  free  contract  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and 
how  vain  it  would  be  to  expect  a  just 
and  fiiir  valuation ;  still  even  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  does  not  fully  point 
out  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  such 
a  valuation  in  case  of  the  Leigne'a 
success.  For^  although  experience  baa 
shewn  how  unsafe,  in  any  case,  it 
would  be  to  entrust  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty to  the  judgment  of  valuatora^ 
and  how  discordant  their  opinions  are, 
yet  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  they  have,  hitherto,  had  the 
assistance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  mar« 
ket  price  usually  paid  and  demanded 
for  other  farms  m  the  neighbourhood^ 
or  similarly  circumstano^l  in  other 
places ;  but,  if  the  law  should  be  so 
altered,  that  no  land  could  be  let  bjr 
competition,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  market  price  for  land,  and  a 
valuation  would  be  a  mere  arbitrary 
decision,  made  without  any  fixed  rule 
or  principle.  It  would,  practically*  ba 
impossible  to  have  recourse  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  to  consider  land  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  production,  of  which  the 
worth  might  oe  known  by  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  value  of  the 
produce^  then  making  a  fiur  deduction 
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for  labour  and  pvofit,  and  calling  the 
balance  rent.  Undoubtedly,  Uiose 
principles  do  operate,  but  it  is  only 
through  their  influence  on  the  market 
price.  No  valuator  could  go  through 
tiie  infinite  details  of  the  osculations. 
How  many  things  there  are  which 
must  be  accurately  computed,  and  in 
which  a  very  slight  error  will  materi. 
ally  affect  dMB  result.  The  rate  of  wages 
of  labour;  the  average  quantity  of 
work  which  may  be  expected  m  a 
day,  from  a  man,  or  from  a  horse; 
the  expense,  per  acre,  or  perch,  of  the 
various  agricultural  operations,  plough- 
ing, diggmg,  harrowing,  sowing,  reap- 
ing, weeding,  draining,  fencing,  &c. 
This,  at  leasty  appears  a  simple  mat- 
ter, and  yet  we  have  known  the  an- 
swers  given  to  inquiries  rospecting  those 
expenses  to  djf»r  by  nearly  100  per 
cent.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to 
make  the  experiment  consult  as  many 
authorities  as  may  be  within  his  reach, 
as  to  the  expense  of  digging  or  trench- 
ing a  field  of  ten  acres,  and  yet  a  dif- 
feenoe  in  the  estimate  of  those  ex- 
penses will  make  a  coivesponding  dif- 
ference  in  the  calculation  of  the  rent 
which  afarmer  can  afford  to  pay.  Again, 
the  expense  and  effect  on  each  farm 
of  the  diflferpnt  kinds  of  manure  must 
be  known ;  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  all 
kinds  of  apicultural  instruments ;  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  neighbouring 
markets ;  and  those  calculations  must 
be  applied  not  to  one  kind  of  crop,  or 
even  rotation  of  crops,  but  to  all  pos- 
sible rotations,  for  it  is  only  thus  that 
the  rotation  of  crops,  best  adapted  to 
the  fimn,  can  be  known ;  and  it  is  from 
the  resnlt  of  this  rotation  that  the  rent 
of  the  farm  should  be  computed.  If 
the  land  is  best  fitted  for  green  crops, 
it  would  be  nn&ir  to  estimate  its  rent 
by  what  it  would  3rield  in  wheat ;  if  it 
is  best  fitted  for  corui  we  must  not 
judge  of  its  value  by  what  it  would 
yield  as  meadow ;  if  it  is  best  fitted  for 
pazing,  we  must  not  judge  of  it  by 
Its  yield  when  cultivated  to  produce 
wheat,  turnips,  or  potatoes.  To  judge 
of  the  difficulty  of  comparing  these  re- 
sults, we  must  read  the  controversies 
which  are  daily  carried  on  respecting 
the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  various 
crops,  or  various  systems,  and  observe 
h&m  readily  the  opposing  parties  pro- 
duce facts,  and  figures,  and  calcula- 
tioas  (in  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tect aa  wsar),  to  prove  the  most  eon- 
mating  fnopeiitioBs.     They  find  ne 


difficulty  in  proving  that  £10  an  acre, 
clear  profit,  may  be  gained  by  cultivat- 
ing peas,  or  beans,  or  carrots,  or  par- 
snips, or  any  other  crop  outside  the 
regular  routine  of  the  common  farmer. 
With  equal  ease  they  can  prove,  that 
those  crops  do  not  pay  the  expense  of 
raising  them.  Whence  arises  the  dif- 
ference ?  The  latter  party  will  state 
two  or  three  loads  more  of  manure  as 
necessary  for  each  acre,  and  will  esti- 
mate each  load  at  a  few  pence  more. 
He  will  allow  a  trifle  more  for  each  of 
the  successive  operations  of  ploughing, 
digging,  hoeing,  planting,  weeding, 
Ac. ;  he  will  compute  a  ton  less  for  the 
produce,  and  a  shilling  a  ton  less  for  the 
price  ;  and  in  this  manner,  allowing  a 
little  less  for  the  produce,  and  a  little 
more  for  each  item  of  expense,  he  de- 
monstrates that  system  to  be  ruinous, 
which  his  adversary,  taking  equally 
small  liberties  with  facts  and  figures, 
proves  to  be  a  source  of  considerable 
profit.  What  a  boundless  field  for 
fraud  and  partiality  does  this  afibrd  to 
the  valuator,  ^ose  evidence  or  whose 
decision  is  to  fix  permanently  the  rela- 
tive interests  of  the  landlord  and  te- 
nant of  a  farm  I 

But  even  if  those  comparisons  and 
calculations  could  be  made,  they  would 
be  useless,  unless  the  valuators  knew 
not  only  the  usual  rate  of  profit,  but 
also  the  average  amount  of  agricultural 
skill  possessed  by  the  farmers  in  the 
district.  The  calculations  must  be 
founded  on  such  proceeds  as  may  bo 
expected  from  that  degree  of  skill. 
Fair  competition  is  the  only  mode  of 
arriving  at  this  result.  If  a  man  pos- 
sesses more  than  average  skill,  he  will 
not  on  that  account  o&r  more  for  his 
farm.  He  will  know  that  the  neces- 
sity under  which  the  landlord  is  of  ob- 
taining a  tenant  for  his  land  will  induce 
him  to  set  it  at  the  rent  which  a  tenant 
of  average  skill  can  afford  to  pay.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  his  skill  be  less  than 
the  average,  he  will  not  get  the  land 
cheaper  on  that  account,  as  the  land, 
lord  will  know  that  he  can  get  a  tenant 
of  average  skill  to  take  it.  Thus  the 
man  of  superior  skill  will  g:ain  superior 
profits  ;  the  man  of  inferior  skul  will 
either  fkil,  or  make  up  for  his  want  of 
skill  by  superior  industry  or  frugality. 
We  want  no  combination  to  prevent 
men  from  offering  more  than  some 
certain  sum  for  land.  Even  the  tempo- 
rary adherence  to  such  a  combination 
could  only  be  kept  up  by  threats  and 
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violence.  The  custom  of  setting  land 
at  moderate  rents  will  necessarily  in- 
troduce itself,  if  the  law  be  so  altered  as 
to  compel  each  party  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract ;  and  if  the  public  be  taught  to 
feel,  that  whether  a  man  be  rich  or  poor, 
it  is  dishonest  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
engagement,  without  a  firm  determina- 
tion and  reasonable  hope  of  performing 
it. 

We  may  venture  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  flow  from  the  success  of  the 
Tenant  League,  without  dwelling  on 
the  horrors  and  the  crimes  that  must 
precede  that  success.  During  the  first 
exultation  of  victory  a  general  valua- 
tion of  land  would  be  made ;  we  have 
shewn  how  completely  impossible  it  is 
to  value  land,  except  by  observing  its 
market  price,  the  results  of  competi- 
tion,  and  how  uncertain  a  matter  any 
valuation  is,  even  with  that  guide.  We 
may  judge  what  a  wild  thing  a  valuation 
wouid  be,  when  the  valuator  was  for- 
bidden to  look  at  the  market  value  of 
land,  or  the  rent  which  a  solvent  tenant 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  or  the 
rent  at  which  land  ot  the  same  quality 
was  usually  set  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  any  other  result  of  competition.  It 
would  be  a  confiscation  of  tne  landlord's 
interests  and  estates;  a  reduction  to 
penury  of  almost  every  person  accus- 
tomed to  afiiuence  or  competence ;  a 
violent  transfer  of  property  from  men 
generally  trained  in  habits  of  decorum, 
order,  and  obedience  to  the  law,  accus- 
tomed to  have  time  and  mone^  at  their 
disposal,  to  men  generally  ignorant 
and  unaccustomed  to  forbearance,  or 
to  any  restraint  except  that  imposed 
by  their  necessities.  Every  man  would 
find  himself  in  a  position  for  which  his 
previous  habits  had  not  fitted  him.  To 
the  landlord  it  would  be  utter,  hopeless 
ruin.  The  tenant,  without  capital  or 
industry,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
exertion,  would  consume  his  time  iu 
vulgar  profligacy.  He  would  raise 
from  his  farm  just  so  much  produce  as 
could  be  obtained  by  the  least  possible 
application  of  skill,  capital,  or  industry, 
and  would  soon  be  unable  to  pa^r  even 
the  smallest  rent.  The  condition  of 
the  labourer  would  be  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  There  would  be  no  one  to 
employ  him,  or  to  pay  him  wages  for 
any  work.  The  indolent  farmer,  unable 
to  cultivate  his  fiaurm  profitably,  would 
look  to  selling  or  sub-letting  as  his  only 
hope.     Selling  would  be  out  of  the 


question,  as  there  would  be  no  one  to 
purchase ;  sub-letting  would  be  the  only 
resource  to  the  occnpyine  tenant,  and 
bv  common  consent  the  law  would  be 
altered  so  as  to  permit  him  to  set  his 
land  as  he  thought  fit.  The  law  would 
return  to  its  old  state,  but  in  the  mean- 
time  Ireland  would  retrograde  two  cen- 
turies in  the  course  of  civilisation  and 
prosperity;  the  old  gentry  extermi. 
nated;  a  new  set  of  idle,  dissolute 
middlemen  introduced  into  their  place, 
oppressing  with  iron  rule  a  body  of 
wretched,  saualid  under-tenants. 

But  we  ao  not  so  much  dread  the 
success  of  the  Lei^e  (for  the  abMnirdity 
of  its  projects  wul  save  us  firom  that 
calamity),  as.  we  do  the  continuance  of 
its  agitation.  It  is  not  only  an  agita- 
tion  carried  on  for  an  impracticable 
object,  but  the  means  adopted  are  of 
the  most  nefarious  nature,  and  the  very 
expectation  of  success  is  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

The  object  of  the  Tenant  Leagae  is 
to  have  that  value  settled  by  law 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  free  oon. 
tract;  it  is  to  enable  men  to  obtain 
property  on  false  pretences ;  to  demo- 
ralize the  whole  tenantry  of  Ireland, 
teaching  them  to  become  familiar  with 
the  dishonest  hope  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  by  promising  to  pay  a 
certain  rent,  and  to  give  it  up  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  and  instead  of 
performing  that  promise,  struggling  to 
hold  it  for  ever  at  a  lower  rent.  He 
is  told  that  the  contract  is  an  unfair 
one,  but  he  will  not  consent  to  have  it 
rescinded  ;  he  borrows  land,  and  will 
not  consent  either  to  restore  itf  or  to 
pay  the  sum  which  he  contracted  to 
payfor  its  use. 

The  means  which  the  Leaguers  adopt 
are  murders,  and  the  most  dreadml 
outrages  on  Uie  persons  and  properties 
of  those  who  in  any  manner  abet  or 
countenance  the  rights  of  the  landlord 
or  the  duties  of  the  tenant.  In  many 
parts  of  Ireland  the  peasantry  are 
governed  by  a  code  of  laws  the  most 
lerocious  and  sanguinary  that  ever 
existed  in  any  country.  According 
to  this  agrarian  code,  the  punishment 
for  the  least  offence  is  the  death,  tor- 
ture,  or  mutilation  of  the  offender,  and 
his  friends  and  relatives  are  liable  to 
the  same  punishment.  The  trial  for 
each  offence  is  conducted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  victim,  without  giving 
him  notice  of  the  proceeding,  or  any  op» 
portunity  of  den3dng  the  charge  made 
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i^aiiut  hiniy  or  justifying  or  cxtenuat- 
ing  his  conduct  ;  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  is  entrusted  to.the  most 
brutal  and  ferocious  of  his  enemies. 
In  eyeiy  part  of  the  proceeding  brutal 
passion  has  dominion,  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  is  violated — every  feel- 
ing of  humanity  is  extinguished. 

It  is  true,  that  the  League  is  com- 
posed of  two  sets  of  men — ^viz.y  those 
who  subscribe  their  money,  and  act, 
on  the  one  hand:  and  those  who  pocket 
the  subscriptions,  and  talk,  on  the 
other  hand ;  and  that  those  who  talk 
aie  not  always  willing  to  share  in 
the  responsibility  incurred  by  those 
who  act,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  their 
objects.  'When  the  sava^  passions  of 
the  latter  are  dispUyed  m  some  atro- 
cious ontraee,  the  orators  have  many 
modes  of  uiowing  their  sympathy  in 
safety.  They  encouraee  the  murderer 
by  £unt  expressions  of  disapprobation. 
They  propagate  every  calumny  against 
the  mozdered  victim  of  revenge ;  they 
soppress  all  mention  of  his  virtues,  and 
exaggerate  his  faults;  and  if  they  feel 
ooeroed  to  utter  any  sentence  condem- 
natofry  of  the  murderer,  they  take  care 
to  neutralise  its  force  by  tenfold  abuse 
against  the  sufferers.  Those  who  as- 
sist to  conceal  the  murderer  are  en. 
oouraged — those  who  discover  him  dis- 
oountenanoed.  Every  term  applicable 
to  a  murderer  is  applied  incessantly  to 
every  member  of  the  landlord  class, 
until  the  mind  of  the  peasant,  confused 
by  passionate,  exaggerated  metaphors, 
sees  no  difference  TCtween  the  worst  of 
murderers  and  the  best  of  those  who 
maydi&rfinomhim  in  political  opinions, 
or  be  separated  from  him  by  wealth  or 
station. 

The  eflfect  of  this  agitation  in  banish- 
ing capital  and  property  from  the 
country  must  be  sufficiently  obvious ; 
but  as  this  effect  equally  follows  from 
every  agitation  which  renders  life  or 
property  insecure,  we  shall  not  dwell 
on  It,  but  proceed  to  some  of  those 

rial  consequences  which  flow  from 
tenant-right  agitation.  It  tends 
todiminish  the  produce,  and  to  increase 
the  rent  of  hmd ;  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  an  honest,  industrious  man 
to  obtain  a  farm,  while  it  increases 
that  competition  which  it  afiects  to  de. 
plore. 

The  tenant,  who,  but  for  this  agita- 
tion, mi^t  be  a  contented,  honest, 
happy  £uraier,  able  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments, and  support  himself  and  nis 


family  (perhaps  not  without  difficulty) 
by  that  mdustry  which  is  sure  to  have 
its  reward,  is  taught  to  look  upon  his 
landlord  as  his  enemy — to  forget  the 
promises  which  he  made  and  the  grati- 
tude which  he  felt  or  expressed  when  he 
obtained  his  lease.  He  learns  to  be 
discontented  with  his  situation,  and  to 
believe  that  to  defraud  the  landlord 
of  his  rent,  is  an  honest,  if  not  a  meri- 
torious means  of  improving  his  cir- 
cumstances. False  excuses  are  made 
for  want  of  punctuality,  and  arrears 
of  rent  accumulate.  But  it  rarely  hap- 
pens  that  the  tenant  thrives  on  those 
ill-gotten  gains.  They  merely  tempt 
him  to  depart  a  little  m>m  his  former 
habits  of  mdustry  and  economy,  until 
he  finds  that  he  is  ruined,  uxuess  he 
can  remove  those  arrears  by  some  other 
mode  than  paying  them.  Unable  any 
longer  to  pay  his  rent,  he  attributes 
the  embarrassment  of  his  position  to 
the  amount  of  rent  which  he  has  to 
pay,  and  he  spends  his  time  and  his 
money  (which  might  be  more  usefully 
emplo;^ed  in  the  ciUtivation  of  his  farm) 
in  devising  modes  of  evading  tiie  pay- 
ment  of  nis  rent,  and  conciliating 
friends  who  may  assist  him  to  defy 
the  law.  This  brings  him  into  bad 
company;  his  farm  is  neglected;  his 
money  squandered;  and  the  once 
honest  farmer  sinks  into  a  ruined, 
reckless  desperado.  How  often  do  we 
hear  of  some  outrage  committed  in 
revenge  for  the  proceedings  taken  to 
recover  rent  from  some  tenant  who 
for  several  years  has  paid  less  than 
one-half  the  value  of  the  land  as  rent, 
and  yet  at  the  end  is  a  beggar. 

But  this  tendency  of  all  agrarian 
agitation  to  corrupt  the  honest  tenant 
is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  mischief  produced  by  such  an 
agitation  as  that  now  conducted  by  the 
1  enant  League.  It  often  happens  that 
a  skilful,  industrious  farmer,  with  a 
competent  capital,  obtains  a  farm  at  a 
moderate  rent.  He  can  live  comfort- 
ably, pay  his  rent  punctually,  and  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  of  which  the 
strength  and  prosperity  depend  on  the 
number  of  persons  thus  circumstanced. 
But,  it  must  also  frequently  happen, 
that  from  ignorance  or  miscalculation 
a  tenant  enj^ages  to  pay  too  high  a 
rent  for  his  land,  or  undertakes  a  farm 
which  he  has  not  skill,  or  energy,  or 
capital  successfully  to  cultivate.  When 
this  happens,  his  proper  course  (unless 
his  landlord  is  willing  to  reduce  his 
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rent)  10  to  sorrender  the  farm  and  to 
look  for  some  smaller  farm,  or  some 
other  occupation.  He  has  no  right  to 
hold  the  land  when  he  cannot  fiildl  the 
engagements  by  which  he  obtained 
possession  of  it.  If  this  honest  course 
were  adopted,  we  should  hear  very- 
little  of  extraYajrant  rents  demanded 
for  land,  or  of  lU-cultivated  land,  or 
of  farmers  without  industry,  skill,  or 
capital.  The  landlord  who  required 
too  high  a  rent  for  his  land  would  soon 
be  taught  moderation  by  the  difficulty 
of  findmg  tenants,  and  the  loss  incurred 
by  having  his  land  unoccupied;  and 
the  man  who  had  skiU  and  capital  to 
cultivate  a  farm  would  find  little  diffi. 
culty  in  procuring  one  left  vacant  by 
some  tenant  whose  want  of  qualifica^ 
tions  had  disabled  him  from  hdding  it. 
There  would  thus  in  farming,  as  in 
other  trades,  be  a  constant  succession, 
the  energetic  taking  place  of  the  indo- 
lent, the  skilful  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  Und  of  Ireland  would  naturally 
fall  into  the  occupation  of  those  who 
could  extract  the  greatest  produce  firom 
it. 

But  the  Tenant  League  interferes  with 
these  equitable  and  beneficial  arrange- 
ments by  introducing  a  new  motive. 
It  recommends  the  incapable  tenant  to 
obtain  and  retain  possession  of  a  farm 
at  any  sacrifice.  By  this  course  he  will 
become,  when  the  League  succeeds,  a 
fee-simple  proprietor  at  a  moderate 
fee-farm  rent.  He  is  taught  to  value 
his  interest  in  his  farm,  not  at  its  real 
worth,  but  at  what  it  may  be  under 
the  proposed  new  laws.  Hence,  if  he 
is  unable  to  extract  a  profit  from  his 
farm  at  present  prices  and  rents,  in- 
stead of  retiring  to  make  room  for  some 
abler  successor,  he  holds  on  in  defiance 
of  every  principle  of  prudence  and  ho* 
nesty,  waiting  until  the  new  law  of  the 
Tenant  League  shall  establish  him  in 
comfort.  Thus  the  competition  for  the 
possession  of  eveiy  farm  is  increased 
Dv  the  perseverance  of  those  incapn* 
bles,  who,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  would  be  obliged  to  make  way 
for  more  energetic  competitors. 

But  it  will  be  said,  do  you  intend 
that  a  tenant,  when  he  finds  himself 
failing  in  circumstances,  should  give  up 
his  farm  ?    If  he  does,  where  is  he  to 

?>,  and  what  is  to  become  of  him? 
es,  that  is  what  we  propose.  If  A. 
finds  himself  unable  to  cultivate  his 
farm,  and  to  falfil  his  engagements,  let 
him  retire  and  make  room  far  B.,  who 


may  be  a  fitter  person  to  fill  his  plaee* 
If  asked  what  is  to  become  of  A.»  if  he 
gives  up  his  farm,  we  reply  by  a  cor« 
respondmg  question,  what  is  to  become 
of  B.  if  he  cannot  get  Uie  £srm?  There 
is  but  one  farm  vacant,  and  two  mam. 
want  it,  and  we  merelv  propose  that  it 
shall  be  held  by  B.*  who  may  derive  m 
support  from  it,  rather  than  by  A., 
who  has  found  by  experience  that  to 
him  it  must  be  an  miprofitaUe  speenla- 
tbn.  If  A.  has  capital  he  may  look 
for  a  smaller  farm,  or  some  other  oc- 
cupation, or  mav  emiffrate,  or  fill  the 
place  which  B.  left.  It  is  better  finr 
the  country  that  the  poMession  of  the 
farm  should  be  determined  by  the  wbL 
hiy  of  the  tenant,  rather  than  by  a 
priority  of  occupancy  obtained  by  reek, 
less  promises. 

At  present  the  competition  for  lead 
is  not  excessive ;  the  landlords  gene- 
rally find  it  necessary  to  reduce  their 
rents,  and,  in  many  instances,  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  eligible  tenants ;  end 
it  is  probable  that  rents  generally 
would  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  rate, 
if  the  Tenant  Lea^e  eeased  from  its 
mischievous  activity,  and  abandoned 
its  impracticable  schemes. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  do  yon  propose 
to  make  no  alterations  in  the  existing 
reUtions  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  to  trust  entirely  to  the  cradoal 
progress  of  improvenoent  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  ?  No ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  some  erils  wbidi 
call  loudly  for  a  remedy,  and  some  int. 
provements  in  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  may  be  effected  which  will  add 
xnaterially  to  the  prosperity  of  both  par- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  the  laws  re- 
garding  improvements  made  by  a  te- 
nant on  bis  farm  must  be  altered.  As 
the  law  stands  at  present  all  the  im- 

Erovements  e£&cted  b;^  the  tenant  on 
is  farm,  such  as  buildings,  drains^ 
fences,  become  the  absolute  proper^ 
of  the  hmdlord  on  the  expiratbn  of  his 
lease.  He  is  not  even  entitled  to  the 
slightest  compensation  for  having  made 
them,  unless  some  special  agreement 
hae  been  made  by  the  landlord  to  give 
such  compensation,  and  not  only  ere 
such  specud  agreements  very  rare,  bnt 
in  many  cases  the^  cannot  be  made  eo 
as  to  Kave  any  bmding  force.  In  all 
cases  where  an  estate  is  the  subject  of 
family  settlement,  such  an  agreement 
made  by  a  tenant  for  life  would  be  void 
against  the  reminder,  and  the  tenant 
would  be  obliged  te  give  up  his  land. 
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with  all  tlie  improTements  on  it,  with, 
oat   that  compensation  for  which  he 
had  stipulated,  and  on   the  faith  of 
whidi  he  had  effected  those  improve- 
ments.     Il  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  much  capital  or  labour  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  improvement  of  land  whilst 
this  state  of  tne  law  continues.     The 
necessity  for  a  change  in  this  respect  is 
universally  admitted,  but  for  a  remedy 
fiome  propose  what  is  obviously  too 
much,  and  others,  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  too  little.   Among  those  who  de- 
mand too  much  we  must  class  those 
who  demand  an  absolute  fixity  of  te- 
nnre  for  the  tenant.     This  would  cer. 
tahily  give  him  an  interest  in  his  im- 
provements, but  it  is  obviously  unjust 
that  the  owner  and  possessor  of  land 
should  be  deprived  of  it  for  ever,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  convenient  or  profi- 
table to  part  with  it  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod to  a  tenant.     The  other  remedy, 
which  in  our  opinion  does  not  go  far 
enough,  is,  that  which  would  give  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements, 
meaning  by  that  phrase  those  improve- 
ments only  of  which  the  tenant  has  not 
been  sufficiently  long  in  possession  to 
give  him  compensation  by  the  increased 
valoa  of  the  land  for  that  len^h  of 
time.     We  do  not  consider  this  rea- 
sonable.   It  might  be  so  indeed,  if  the 
expense  and  return  of  agricultural  im- 
provements  could  be  calculated  before- 
hand with  some  decree  of  precision. 
But  this  is'  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case. 
Any  improvement  of  land  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  speculation,  more  especially 
in  a  oonntry  where  such  improvements 
are  rare,  and  the  farmer  cannot  get 
much  assistance  in  his  calculations  from 
the  experience  of  his  neighbours.  One 
improvement  fiiils,    or  gives  a  very 
small  return  for  the  outlay ;  another  is 
more  saceessful,  and  vields  a  good  an- 
nual per  oentase  on  the  cost.    The  en- 
counLjgement  designed  by  nature  for 
•nch  improvements  is  the  entire  addi- 
tion thus  made  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
the  profit  on  the  fortunate  improve- 
ments making  up  for  the  loss  on  those 
whidi  are  less  successfuL    Nor  (consi- 
dering  the  risk  of  failure)  is  the  reward 
very  large.     An  improver  rarely  be- 
comes rich.     It  must  be  no  slight  dis- 
couragement to  an  improver  if  he  must 
bear  w  the  risk  of  fadure,  but  in  case 
of  his  success  have  his  reward  cut  short 
by  limiting  it  to  a  fair  return  for  that 
puticnlar  outlay. 
In  framing  a  law  for  compensation, 
VOL.  XXXVXI. — NO.  CCXVIIl. 


it  Ls  not  difficult  to  reconcile  liberality 
to  the  tenant  with  justice  to  the  land- 
lord. We  propose  that  the  tenant 
should  have  a  cheap  mode  of  register- 
ing any  projected  improvement,  such 
as  drainage,  building,  &c.  Let  him 
then  undertake  the  work,  if  the  land, 
lord  does  not  shew  some  valid  objection 
to  giving  him  compensation.  When 
the  work  is  finished,  let  him  have  an 
award  declaring  the  expense  of  such 
improvement  (not  allowing  more  than 
the  value  thereby  added  to  the  land), 
and  let  this  sum  be  a  charge  on  the 
land,  to  be  repaid  with  five  per  cent, 
interest  in  sixty-one  equal  annual  pay- 
ments, provided  the  tenant  making  such 
improvement  shall  keep  it  up  in  good 
condition  and  repair.  While  the  te- 
nant is  in  possession,  of  course  he  is 
supposed  to  pay  himself,  but  on  his 
eviction  he  becomes  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  sixty. 
one  years  from  the  date  of  the  im- 
provement. This  annuity  should  be 
made  redeemable,  at  its  value  com- 
puted firom  five  per  cent,  tables,  and 
should  be  liable  to  the  landlord  for  any 
claim  which  he  may  have  against  the 
tenant.  The  same  right  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  may  be  advan. 
tageously  given  to  tenants  for  life, 
under  settlements,  who,  under  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  the  law,  are  often  deterred 
fix>m  makinff  improvements  by  the  con. 
sideration  that  the  step  would  increase 
the  fortune  of  the  eldest  son  (already, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  larg^),  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  means  which  the  parent 
naturally  wishes  io  keep  at  hia  own 
disposal,  for  the  advancement  of  hia 
younger  children. 

It  may  be  easier  to  understand  the 
working  of  the  proposed  change  by 
taking  an  example.  James  Crowley,  a 
tenant  for  some  short  or  uncertain  pe- 
riod, proposes  to  drain  a  portion  of  his 
farm  at  the  expense  of  £100.  He 
serves  notice  and  the  plan  of  his  im- 
provements on  his  landlord,  who  either 
makes  no  objection,  or  is  unable  to 
sustain  his  objection  before  the  ^ri- 
cultural  surveyor  of  the  district,  rer. 
mission  to  make  the  improvement  with- 
in a  certain  specified  time  is  then  given 
by  the  surveyor,  and  re^stered  in  the 
county  books  at  the  chief  town.  At 
the  time  fixed  by  the  order,  the  tenant 
comes  and  proves  that  he  has  made  the 
improvements  according  to  the  plan, 
and  has  expended  £100  in  making 
them.    The  award  is  then  made  that 
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he  is  entitled  to  £100.  The  fees  on 
the  registiy,  award,  and  notice,  should 
be  very  small,  not  exceeding  £\.  Sup- 
posing the  rate  of  interest  be  five  per 
cent.,  an  annuity  of  £5  6s.  for  sixty- 
one  years,  will  be  equal  in  value  to 
£100.  This  annuity  the  tenant  will 
be  entitled  to  from  the  occupier  of  the 
land.  As  long  as  his  interest  continues, 
be  pavs  himself,  or  rather  he  enjoys 
the  wKole  benefit  of  the  improvement 
in  lieu  of  the  annuity.  If  his  interest 
lasts  for  sixty-one  years,  his  claim  is 
then  at  an  end;  but  if  his  interest 
expires  at  the  end  of,  say  twenty  years, 
then  he  will  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
of  £5  6s.  a  year,  for  the  residue  of  the 
sixty-one  years,  that  is  for  forty-one 
years,  or  to  £91  12s.,  that  being  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  £5  6s.  a  year 
for  forty-one  years.  But  if,  instead  of 
twenty  years,  he  remains  in  possession 
forty  years,  then  on  going  out  he  will 
be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £5  6s.  for 
twenty-one  years,  or  to  £67  18s.,  that 
being  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £5  6s. 
for  twenty-one  years.  Thus,  the  out- 
lay of  the  tenant  will  be  returned  to 
him,  either  by  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
his  improvements,  or  by  an  annuity  of 
equal  value  for  sixtv-one  years.  This 
annuity  should  take  priority  of  all 
charges,  incumbrances,  and  settle- 
ments, and  should  be  redeemable  by  a 
sum  in  gross  equal  to  its  value,  at  the 
option  of  the  landlord. 

It  may,  probably,  be  objected,  that 
this  principle  of  giving  compensation 
for  permanent  improvements,  would  be 
the  occasion  of  much  fraud  by  causing 
the  tenant  to  demand,  and  sometimes 
to  obtain,  an  excessive  value  for  his  im- 
provements. We  believe  that  some 
frauds  would  be  practised,  but  not  to 
an  extent  seriously  injurious  to  the 
landlord.  We  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lords themselves,  that  the  allowances 
to  the  tenants  for  improvements  should 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  liberality.  All 
the  compensation  likely  to  be  demanded 
for  improvements,  would  not  amount 
to  so  much  as  at  present  they  annually 
lose  by  fraudulent  or  insolvent  tenants. 
The  improving  tenant  would  be  found 
honest  and  punctual  in  his  payments. 
Every  improvement  would  oe  an  in- 
vestment of  his  capital,  yielding  him 
present  happiness  and  future  profit, 
with  this  aavantagc  to  the  landlord  and 
the  country,  that  it  could  not  be 
&iudulently  carried  away. 

But  that  this  proposed  improvement 


of  the  law  should  prodace  all  the  good 
results  that  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pccted  from  it,  a  change  must  be  made 
in  the  custom  of  dealing  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  one  important  point, 
viz.,  the  payment  of  rent.  The  en- 
gagement to  pay  rent  at  certain  pe- 
riods must  be  treated  as  a  contract  to 
be  fulfilled.  The  landlord  must  set 
his  land  to  such  tenants,  and  on  such 
terms,  that  payment  of  rent  as  it  falls 
due,  should  be  the  rule  not  the  excep- 
tion. Nothing  good  can  be  expected 
from  a  tenant  who  is  oppressea  by  a 
load  of  debt  which  he  never  expects  to 
discharge.  The  debt  from  a  tenant  to 
a  landlord  is  not  based  on  any  princu 
ple  of  commercial  credit ;  it  originates 
in  a  breach  of  engagement,  and  is 
equally  ruinous  to  lK)th  parties.  The 
general  practice  of  the  Irish  landlord 
with  regard  to  arrears  of  rent  is 
equally  senseless  and  illiberal.  The 
rent  IS  too  high,  or  the  tenant  has 
suffered  some  loss  which  disables  him 
from  paying  it,  or  by  his  negligent 
farming  he  has  not  obtained  a  fair 
produce  from  the  soil,  or  he  b  fraudu. 
lent,  and  pretends  inability.  Poh'cy 
and  justice  seem  to  require  that  in 
the  two  fonner  cases,  an  abated  sum 
should  be  accepted  in  full  discharge  of 
his  rent ;  in  the  two  latter  cases  pro- 
ceedings should  be  taken  to  compel 
the  dishonest  to  pay ;  but  to  follow 
either  course  requires  some  trouble 
and  some  decision,  and  the  Irish  prac- 
tice is  to  take  a  middle  course,  neither 
to  enforce  the  rent  nor  to  remit  it,  but 
to  give  the  tenant  time,  until,  by  the 
repetition  of  this  process  eyery  half 
year,  the  honest  tenant  is  crushed  by  a 
nopeless  load  of  debt,  and  the  dis- 
honest esca[)es  with  a  fortune  to  some 
other  land.  Experience  shews  that 
arrears  once  permitted  to  accumolate 
are  never  cleared  off  by  payment,  but 
the  habit  of  giving  time  for  payment  is 
so  inveterate,  that  the  landlord  who 
should  set  his  land  at  a  moderate  rent, 
and  exact  punctual  payment,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  monster  when 
contrasted  with  the  man  who  required 
fifty  per  cent,  more  rent,  but  aUowed 
his  tenants  a  hanging  gale.  The  diffe- 
rence is  the  same  as  that  between  the 
tradesman  who  sells  his  goods  for  ready 
money  and  moderate  prices,  and  him 
whose  system  is  to  give  long  credit  and 
charge  high  prices.  The  one  system 
encourages  pnidenco  and  economy, 
the  other  holds  out  a  temptation  to 
improvidence  and  dishonesty. 
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Unfortunately  our  legislation  and 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
encourage  the  vicious  system.  AVhile 
the  mortgagee  or  creditor,  who  per- 
mits arrears  of  interest  to  accumulate 
for  more  than  six  years,  loses  the  ex- 
cess, although  he  could  not  have  re- 
covered them  without  an  expensive 
chancery  suit;  the  landlord,  whose 
remedy  by  distress  is  so  simple,  is  per- 
mitted to  recover  twenty  years*  ar- 
rears of  rent.  When  a  receiver  is 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  collect  rents,  the  very  rules  of  the 
court  indicate  that  he  is  not  expected 
to  collect  them  until  five  months  after 
they  fall  due,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
arrears  are  permitted  to  accumulate 
to  an  excessive  amount  on  the  estates 
under  the  management  of  the  court. 
This  should  not  be.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  is  the  ^eatest  landlord  in 
Ireland,  whether  m  respect  of  the  ex- 
tent of  property,  or  its  value,  or  the 
number  of  tenants  under  its  juris- 
diction. It  is  also  the  most  powerful 
landlord,  and  has  ample  means  of  com- 
pelling tenants  to  perform  their  duty, 
of  rewarding  the  honest,  and  punishing 
the  dishonest.  It  should  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  tenant, 
permitting  the  one  to  hold  his  land  at 
a  moderate  rent,  and  compelling  the 
other  to  g^ve  up  the  land,  or  perform 
his  engagements. 

We  frequently  hear  of  landlords  be- 
ing praised  for  the  indulgence  which 
permits  tenants  to  run  largely  in  ar. 
rear.  To  us  such  arrears  are  a  proof, 
either  that  an  honest  tenant  is  op- 
pressed, or  a  dishonest  one  rewarded. 
The  improvement  which  wc  aim  at  in 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant is,  that  the  tenant  should  com- 
mence every  year  as  a  freeman,  and 
that  an  arrear  of  rent  should  be  like 
an  unpaid  bill  of  exchange,  a  mark  of 
dishonesty  or  insolvency  in  the  debtor. 
Let  the  landlord  either  remit  his  rent 
or  enforce  it  (we  know  that  an  arrear 
of  rent  once  albwed  to  accumulate  is 
seldom  paid  off,  or  materially  reduced). 
Ko  law  can  prevent  men  from  giving 
credit  or  running  in  debt,  but  it  may 
be  altered  so  as  to  give  no  unnecessary 
encouragement  to  such  courses.  We 
think  two  alterations  would  contribute 
to  Uie  desirable  result ;  a  tenantry  free 
from  debt,  and  a  body  of  landlords 
with  well-paid  incomes.  Let  a  land- 
lord possess  the  same  means  as  any 
other  creditor  of  recovering  a  debt  due 
to  hun  by  his  tenant,  bat  let  him  not 


be  permitted  to  distrain  for  any  rent 
that  is  more  than  one  year  due,  and 
(makinn:  a  total  alteration  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ejectment  law)  let  an 
ejectment  by  summary  process  be  the 
remedy  for  a  single  gale  of  rent,  but 
not  for  previous  arrears.  There  is  in 
reality  no  process  for  the  recovery  of 
rent,  which  is  so  just  and  moderate  as 
an  ejectment.  It  is  merely  depriving 
the  tenant  of  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty which  he  has  hired,  and  for 
which  he  has  neglected  to  pay,  and  it 
has  this  advantage,  that  the  more 
moderate  the  rent,  the  greater  the  de- 
fault of  the  tenant,  the  more  efficacious 
will  be  that  remedy.  The  process 
should  be  simply  this.  If  the  rent  due 
1st  November  be  not  paid  on  demand, 
the  landlord  should  be  entitled^to  an 
order,  calling  upon  the  tenant  to  shew 
cause  within  a  short  time  why  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  possession.  The 
time  given  to  show  cause  should,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  be  very  short,  as  in  gene- 
ral there  could  be  no  defence,  except 
asserting  that  the  rent  was  paid,  or 
denying  the  tenancy.  If  no  cause  bo 
shewn  and  proved,  let  the  tenant  be  put 
out  of  possession,  and  have  one  month 
to  redeem  on  payment  of  one  gale  of 
rent,  with  very  moderate  costs  in  an 
nndefended  case. 

There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
competition  among  comparative  pau. 
pers  for  the  possession  of  land  on  any 
terms ;  because  the  mere  possession 
was  to  the  pauper  tenant  worth  about 
as  much  as  the  expense  and  loss  which 
the  landlord  must  incur  in  removing 
him.  The  landlord  found  it  so  ex- 
pensive and  tedious  to  procure  justice 
from  the  law,  that  he  was  almost  com- 
pelled to  set  the  demoralising  example 
of  bribing  the  dishonest  tenant  to  give 
up  possession  of  land,  which  he  had  no 
lawful  right  to  hold.  The  advantage 
of  mere  possession  to  the  insolvent  was 
so  great,  that  a  solvent  farmer  could 
never  compete  with  the  magnificence 
of  his  ofiers.  The  competition  for 
land  was  therefore  a  competition  among 
paupers,  from  which  the  solvent  tenant 
was  excluded.  But,  let  the  state  of 
the  law  be  altered — let  the  landlord, 
when  his  right  is  clear,  be  entitled  to 
justice  prompt  and  cheap,  and  the  dis- 
honest or  insolvent  tenant,  who  can  no 
longer  hope  to  make  an  unlawful  gain 
by  selling  his  power  to  do  wrong,  will 
permit  the  honest  and  solvent  tenant 
to  obt^n  the  land  on  moderate  terms. 
The  rent  will  be,  i^ot^.^^t 
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a  tenant  who  expects  almost  unlimited 
credit  may  promise  to  pay,  but  that 
sum  which  a  tenant  can  undertake  to 
pay  punctually  as  it  falls  due,  with  the 
certainty  that  punctuality  will  be  re- 
auired  by  the  landlord,  whose  reme- 
dies  grow  weaker  if  he  permits  arrears 
of  rent  to  accumulate.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  be  so  much  accustomed 
to  consider  a  large  arrear  of  rent  as 
the  normal  condition  of  an  Irish  tenant, 
that  they  will  probably  feel  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  a  summary  eviction  of  a 
tenant  who  owes  a  single  gale  of  rent. 
They  will  conjure  up  every  possible 
excuse  which  may  aisable  the  most 
honest  and  industrious  tenant  from 
fulfilling  his  engagements  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
such  imaginary  cases  ou^ht  not  to  in. 
fluence  the  legislation  which  should  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  general  rule,  rather 
than  the  rare  exception ;  and  the  ge- 
neral rule  must  be,  that  a  man  will  be 
able  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into 
which  he  has  deliberately  entered. 
One  half.year's  rent  cannot  be  a  verjr 
serious  sum  for  a  tenant  to  pay ;  if  it 
be,  it  is  a  still  more  serious  debt  for 
him  to  incur,  in  addition  to  his  future 
liabilities.  On  an  emergency  he  may 
probably  borrow  it  from  his  neigh- 
Dours,  if  they  can  afford  to  lend  it ;  or, 
in  a  fair  case,  the  landlord  would 
rather  give  up  half-a- year's  rent  than 
lose  a  tenant  of  whose  future  punc- 
tuality  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Even  in  case  of  eviction  the  tenant 
would  seldom  find  much  difficulty  in 
redeeming  his  farm  within  the  month, 
as  for  that  purpose  only  one  half-year*8 
rent,  with  very  moderate  costs,  would 
be  required,  *We  have  not  space  to 
develope  all  the  changes  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  which  would  result  from 
the  above  simple  alterations  in  the 
law.  Their  obvious  tendency  must 
be  to  produce  well-cultivated  and  im- 
proved farms ;  a  substantial  yeomanry, 
having  valuable  interests  in  the  land 
produced  by  their  own  exertions,  and 
secured  to  them  by  the  just  provisions 
of  the  law ;  landlords  with  well-secured 
rents,  on  the  punctual  payment  of 
which  they  can  depend  witn  certainty, 
and  free  from  those  embarrassments 
into  which  the  owner  of  an  apparently 
large,  but  ill-paid  income  is  so  apt  to 

Let  those  who  will  dwell  on  the 
hardship  of  evicting  a  tenant  who,  by 


unavoidable  misfortune,  is  prevented 
from  payinj?  his  rent  punctually,  re- 
member that  as  the  law  now  stands 
the  landlord  may,  by  distress,  sweep 
away  all  his  property,  or  ruin  him  by 
an  expensive  action,  if  the  rent  be  not 
punctually  paid.  This  right  is  seldom 
vexatiously  exercised,  and  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  an  honest  tenant  will 
be  ever  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  The  man  who  breaks  his  con- 
tract must  be,  in  some  respects,  at  the 
mercy  of  his  creditor. 

We  should  extend  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  case  of  ejectment  on  ter- 
mmation  of  tenancy.  The  proceeding 
should  be  sumiiiary,  cheap,  and,  above 
all,  so  cert^n,  that  a  defendant,  hold- 
ing possession  unjustly,  should  know 
that  he  has  no  chance  of  success  in  a 
law-suit.  A  grievous  injury  is  done 
to  the  public  whenever  wrong  obtains 
an  unexpected  triumph,  by  some  tech- 
nical objection  to  the  proceedings. 
This  is  now  so  common,  that  nothing 
is  more  usual  than  for  paupers  to  take 
defence  to  an  ejectment,  in  the  well- 
founded  hope  of  being  able  to  retain 
possession  for  some  considerable  length 
of  time  by  some  point  on  the  demises, 
or  services,  or  affidavits,  or  statutes, 
which  may  invalidate,  or,  at  all  events, 
delay  the  proceedings.  K  our  present 
system  of  landlord  and  tenant  law  pre- 
vents the  landlord  from  doing  justice 
to  an  honest,  solvent,  improving  ten^ 
ant,  or  from  obtaining  justice  from  an 
insolvent  or  fraudulent  one,  it  can  sur- 
prise nobody  that  the  land  should  be 
frequently  occupied  by  the  latter  class, 
or  tnat  men,  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  kw,  should  follow 
any  agitators  who  propose  a  remedy, 
as  men  labouring  under  chronic  dis- 
eases are  attracted  by  the  promises 
and  pretensions  of  every  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  quack.  The  best  mode 
of  extinguishing  the  tenant-right  agi- 
tation is  to  redress  the  evils  in  which 
it  originates.  Is  the  competition  for 
land  too  high?  Remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  dishonest  applicants,  by  which 
that  competition  is  at  present  en- 
hanced. Is  the  rent  demanded  gene- 
rally too  high?  Remove  all  induce- 
ments to  the  tenant  to  offer,  or  to  the 
landlord  to  exact,  too  much.  Is  the 
ordinary  term  of  a  lease  too  short? 
Let  the  law  be  altered,  so  that  neither 
the  public  nor  the  tenant  shall  sustain 
an  injury  by  the  termination  of  a  lease^ 
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Somewhat  more  tbiin  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  pouring 
forth  his  anonymous  novels,  when 
Jefi&t^y  was  the  king  of  Whig  critics, 
when  Professor  Wilson,  with  Lockhart 
and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  for  his 
companions!,  was  holding  his  Noctes 
Atnlrosianee,  in  connexion  with  Blacks 
watfd's  Magazme^  and  when,  made  il- 
lastrioas  by  the  presence  of  such  men, 
Edinburgh  was  all  but  the  literary 
ca{tttal  of  the  country,  there  might 
have  been  seen  in  Leith  Walk,  which 
is  along  suburb  stretching  from  Edin- 
boT^  to  its  port-town  of  Leith,  two 
saaSX  bookshops  kept  by  two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Chambers.  It  would 
liave  been  found  on  inquiry  that  these 
two  yoang  men,  of  whom  the  elder  was 
luuned  William  and  the  younger  Ro- 
berty  w«re  natives  of  Peebles,  a  pretty 
town  on  Tweedside;  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  parents  who  had  known 
better  days ;  and  that,  fortune  having 
thrown  them  upon  their  own  i^ourccs 
at  a  time  of  life  when  most  young  men 
of  the  middle  class  are  only  leaving 
school,  they  had  chosen  a  course,  which, 
thoogh  humble,  gave  an  incidental  gra- 
tification to  the  superior  tastes  which 
their  early  education  had  led  them  to 
oootracty  and  were  pursuing  it  with  a 
zeal,  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  spirit 
of  self-dependence,  extraordinary  at 
their  age  and  in  their  circumstances. 

Of  the  early  struggles  of  the  two 
brothers  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say 
modu  For  several  years,  until  they 
took  the  step  of  removing  from  Leith 
Walk  into  Edinburgh,  they  inci-eased 
their  business  by  slow  degrees,  gradu- 
ally  forming  aeqaaintanceships  among 
the  book-buyins  and  bookselling  {)or- 
tions  of  the  !&linburgh  community. 
To  eke  oat  the  profits  of  his  small 
trade,  William  had  taught  himself  the 
art  of  printing;  and  at  this  branch  of 
bosineffl  he  continued  to  work  for  some 
years  aa  his  own  compositor  and  press- 
man, being  unable  to  pay  for  assist- 
ance. More  than  this,  he  ingeniously 
cat  in  wood  the  larger  kind  of  types 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing; and  he  bound  with  his  own 
hands  the  whole  impression  of  a  small 
Tolame,  the  publicatiou.  of  which  his 


enterprise  had  induced  him  to  under- 
take. An  aged  gentleman  is  still  in 
the  habit  of  telling  that,  in  going  home 
late  at  night  through  Leith  Walk,  he 
never  failed  to  observe  that,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  street  was  shrouded  in 
silence  and  darkness,  lights  gleamed 
from  the  window  of  Wdliam  Cham- 
bers's small  printing-room,  whence  is. 
sued  also  the  wheasy  sounds  of  his  ever, 
toiling  press.  Lidustry  like  this  could 
scarcely  fail  of  its  reward. 

Occupied  either  in  the  mechanical 
preparation  or  in  the  sale  of  books,  the 
two  young  men  began,  about  or  even 
before  the  time  of  their  removal  into 
Edinburgh  to  be  known  by  their  own 
efibrts  in  literature.  Whether  it  was 
native  instinct,  or  their  habit  of  hand-> 
ling  books  professionally  that  led  them 
immediately  into  the  temptation  of 
authorship,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say ; 
in  the  particular  nature,  however,  of 
their  early  efibrts  in  this  line,  one  sees 
a  clear  proof  that  both  of  them  possessed 
from  the  first  something  of  that  innate 
and  intense  amor  pcUriis,  which  has 
constituted  for  probably  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  literary  Scotchmen, 
the  primary  impulse  and  determination 
towards  the  htorary  calling. 

Every  Scotchman,  of  any  culture  or 
intelligence,  has  a  taste  for  the  anti- 
quities of  his  native  country.  Where- 
ever  in  the  wide  world  a  Scotch- 
man ultimately  fixes  his  abode — what- 
ever amount  of  various  training  it  may 
be  his  fortune  to  receive— to  whatever 
mode  of  intellectual  activity  he  may  at 
last  give  himself  up,  whether  to  poli- 
tics, to  poetry,  to  metaphysics,  to 
science,  or  to  stockjobbing — there  will 
still  necessarily  be  found  at  his  heart, 
by  those  that  can  succeed  in  reaching 
it,  an  undissolved  knot  of  national  feel- 
ing, of  purely  sentimental  attachment 
to  that  jagged  little  bit  of  the  general 
British  area  which  lies  north  of  the 
Tweed. 


**  The  roush  bur -thistle,  tpreading  wide 
Amang  tuo  bMrded  bear, 
I  turned  the  wecding-heuk  uidei 
And  Bparid  the  tymbol  dear : 
No  nation,  no  rtatloo, 

Mj  envy  e'er  could  raise  t 
A  Scot  ttill.  Irat  blot  ttill. 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise/* 
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All  Scotchmen  share  this  feeling  of 
Burns.  Indeed  this  sentiment  of  the 
Thistle,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  seems  to  be 
the  only  piece  of  original  moral  capital 
with  which  Scotland  famishes  all  her 
children  indiscriminately.  All  Scotch- 
men have  not  the  same  type  of  head  ; 
nor,  whatever  may  be  the  common  opi- 
nion on  the  sabject,  are  all  Scotchmen 
prudent  and  cautious  ;  but  this  one 
quality  all  Scotchmen  certainly  do  pos- 
Bess  in  common — affection  tor  Scot- 
land. Connecting  this  one  element  of 
Scotticism  with  whatever  other  kinds  of 
mental  stuff  he  chooses,  a  Scotchman 
maybe  anythingpossible  in  the  world — 
a  transcendentahst  or  a  Joseph  Hume ; 
a  saint  or  a  debauchee  ;  a  poet  or  a 
maker  of  fish-hooks :  nevertheless,  as 
possessing  this  one  ouality  upon  which 
they  can  always  fall  back  for  agree- 
menty  Scotchmen  are  more  homoge- 
neous than  Englishmen.  And,  as  we 
have  already  said,  much  of  the  literary 
effort  of  Scottish  authors  has  been  de- 
termined by  this  strong  feeling  of  na- 
tionality. The  ooetry  of  Bums,  for 
example,  and  tne  writings  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  pre-eminently  Scot- 
tish in  their  character.  No  English 
compositions  can  be  cited  that  exhibit 
such  a  surcharge  of  the  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  Anglicism,  whatever  that  is^ 
as  these  compositions  exhibit  of  the 
element  of  Scotticism.  The  greatness 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton  does  not 
possess,  or,  as  some  might  say,  is  not 
marred  by,  any  feature  of  special  na- 
tionality ;  but  in  reading  Bums  and 
Sir  Wdter,  it  is  almost  essential  to  re- 
member that  they  were  Scotchmen. 
And  even  of  literary  Scotchmen  of  a 
different  class — of  such  general  thinkers 
and  writers,  for  example,  as  Adam 
Smith,  Reid,  Home,  and  Chalmers, 
in  whose  inteUectual  exhibitions  there 
has  been  nothing  deliberately  or  for- 
mally Scotch — even  of  such  writers 
and  thinkers  it  may  be  observed, 
that*  privately,  and  for  their  own 
solace,  they  have  always  retained 
much  of  the  specially  Scottish  senti- 
ment and  humour.  There  is  a  curious 
instance  of  this  in  the  evident  deh^ht, 
we  had  almost  said  glee,  with  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh, 
a  man  whose  speculative  intellect  is, 
perhaps,  more  pure  and  less  limited  by 
local  or  national  associations  than  that 
of  any  other  living  Briton,  traces,  in 
his  recent  edition  of  Reid's  Works,  the 
coune  of  the   tributary  of  Scottish 


thought  through  the  whole  modem  his- 
tory  of  philosophy  ;  pointing  out,  for 
example,  for  the  credit  of  his  native 
country  such  facts  as  these — ^that  the 
grandfather  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
a  Scotchman  from  East  Lothian  ;  that 
Kant  himself  had  Scottish  blood  in  hia 
veins  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  French 
thinker,  Destutt  Tracy,  was  a  scion  of 
the  uneuphonic  Scottish  clan  of  Stott. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Scottish  senti- 
mest  was  stronger  in  Scotchmen  than 
it  now  is ;  and  there  were  circum- 
stances in  the  position  of  the  two 
Chamberses  to  enhance  even  that  por- 
tion of  it  which,  in  common  witn  all 
Scotchmen,  they  had  received  from 
nature.  Natives  of  a  provincial  Scot- 
tish town  not  without  its  claim  to  an- 
tiquarian notice,  they  had  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  just  at  the  time  of  life 
when  they  were  most  fit  to  receive 
new  impressions.  Now  no  one  that  has 
not  gone  through  the  experience  can 
tell  the  effects  of  a  first  contact  with 
Edinburgh  audits  society  upon  a  young 
Scotchman  that  has  removed  tkither 
from  a  provincial  town. 

"  Edinburgh  to  a  young  provinelal  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time  I  0 1  the  complex 
strangeness  of  the  impresnon  I  The  reekier 
atmosphere  ;  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
whole  built  mass  against  the  sky ;  the 
heights  and  hollows  ;  the  free-stone  houses  ; 
the  different  aspect  of  the  shops  ;  the  dia- 
lect 80  new  that  one  hears  from  the  children 
in  the  streets— the  impreesion  of  all  this  is 
indescribable.  Everything  is  strange;  the 
very  dust  seems  to  be  blown  by  the  wind  in 
a  new  and  mystic  manner.  And  then,  when 
the  town  is  taken  in  detail  The  GaHon 
Hill ;  Arthur  seat ;  the  High-street,  with  its 
doses  ;  the  Castle,  with  Hods  Meg  and  the 
Regalia ;  John  Knox's  house ;  Holyrood 
Palace  ;  Princes'-street,  along  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  limped  ;  the  whole  of  the  New 
Town,  and  the  great  black  chasm,  lamp- 
studded  at  night,  which  separates  it  fh>m 
the  Oki — all  so  poetic,  so  novel  1  And  then, 
here  to  have  so  many  liistorioal  fiicts  and  in- 
cidents visibly  bodied  forth  I  Riazio^s  Mood, 
the  Martyrs'  grave,  the  spot  where  Mitchell 
shot  at  Archbishop  Sharpe;  one  can  go  and 
see  it  all.  Sorely,  to  be  bom  in  this  city  is 
a  privilege  ;  to  have  lived  in  it,  and  not  to 
love  it,  is  for  a  Scotchman  impossible.  *  City 
of  my  choice,*  one  might  say  with  Richter, 
*  to  which  I  would  belong  on  this  side  the 
grave!*" 

So  writes  some  enthusiastic  Scot  re- 
garding Edinburgh  as  it  now  is,  or  as 
It  was  a  little  while  ago ;  and  thirty 
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or  fortj  years  ago  tbe  impreasion  must 
We  been  even  more  chancteristic  and 
vivid.  Trues  Mens  Meg  and  the  Re- 
galia were  not  then  to  be  seen,  and 
tbe  New  Town  was  not  by  balf  so 
Athenian  and  architectural  as  it  now 
15  :  but  many  traditioa-ballowed  parta 
of  tbe  Old  Town  have  since  been  pall- 
ed  down»  and  much  that  was  peculiar 
and  national  in  the  habits  of  the  citi- 
sens  has  aince  disappeared.  The  Scotch 
dialect  was  then  still  spoken  among 
claasea  of  the  community  from  whi(£ 
it  has  since  been  chased  by  the  inva. 
Bon  of  English  teachers  of  elocution  ; 
relics  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  last  century^  still  remained 
in  the  shape  of  octogenarian  ladies  and 
gentlemen  that  pertinaciously  dung  to 
the  Old  Tovm,  and  told  stories  of  their 
joung^  days ;  and  the  Parliament 
House  still  boasted  wits  and  humour- 
jstB,  worthy  to  have  been  caricatured 
by  Kay,  along  with  the  Eameses  and 
Monboddos  of  a  former  generation. 
And  more  important  stilly  Sir  Walter 
Scott  waa  then  still  alive.  Persons 
walking  down  Princes'-street  in  an 
afternoon  could  see  his  buirdly  figure 
heaving  itself  lamelv  along  on  the 
pavement  before  them,  and  could 
Btody  his  good-humoured  countenance^ 
with  its  shaggy  light  eyebrows,  as  he 
turned  to  pat  the  dogs  that  would  in- 
trodoce  themselves  to  him,  and  take 
the  liberty  of  licking  his  hand.  More- 
over* the  influence  of  this  man  had 
filled  all  Scotland*  and  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  with  a  kind  of  epidemie 
enthuaiasm  for  everything  that  related 
to  Scottish  antiquity.  Hardly  can  the 
two  brothers  have  been  familiar  with 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  when  "Wap 
verley  "  came  out  to  astonish  and  de- 
light all  its  reading  circles;  and  among 
the  chief  topics  of  the  town  during  the 
first  four  years  of  their  residence  m  it 
must  have  been  the  six  novels  with 
which  the  Qreat  Unknown  foUowed  up 
his  first  efi<»ty  to  wit—.'*  Guy  Man- 
nering*"  "The  Antiquary,"  "The 
Bkck  Dwarf/'  •*  Old  Mortality," 
"Bob  Roy,"  and  "The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian/*  Others  and  others  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  \S20  everybody  was 
mad  about  Scotch  ballads,  Scotch  an- 
tiquities, and  the  Waverley  novels. 

What  with  their  native  amorpatrim 
as  Scotchmen,  what  with  the  antiqua- 
rian curiosity  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
fouaed  in  them  by  their  transference 
at  sodi  aa  inquiaitive  ago  to  Edin- 


burgh, and  what  with  the  infection  of 
that  atmosphere  of  Scottish  enthu- 
siasm, which  Scott  had  then  been  tbe 
means  of  diflusin^  through  the  coun- 
try, the  two  brothers,  if  they  were  to 
make  an  entrance  into  literature  at  all, 
could  hardly  escape  doing  so  through 
the  medium  of  a  liking  for  Scottish 
humours  and  antiquities.  Possessing 
both  of  them  a  strong  desire  for  infor- 
mation, and  gifted  also,  both  of  them, 
and  especially  Eobert,  with  a  peculiar 
relish  ior  the  anecdotic  and  pictiu-esque 
in  history,  their  favourite  books  for 
reading  out  of  their  own  little  stocks, 
when  they  began  life  as  booksellers, 
must  have  been,  we  fancy,  such  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  also  used  to  set  most 
store  by.  The  Waverley  novels,  they, 
of  course,  read  as  they  came  out ;  but 
many  an  odd  volume  of  old  bidlads, 
and  other  Scottish  matter  besides, 
such  as  Sir  Walter  would  have  been 
glad  to  pick  up  had  he  met  with  it, 
must  have  lain  on  their  counters  for 
their  own  private  reading  in  the  inter- 
vals of  business,  or  of  severer  intel- 
lectual employment.  Their  reminis- 
cences, too,  of  the  country ;  their  facili. 
ties  in  their  respective  situations,  for 
making  observations  of  their  own  on 
men  and  manners ;  and  their  opportu- 
nities,  in  their  more  social  hours,  of 
gleaning  original  snatches  of  old  Scot- 
tish son^  and  narrative  from  amonff 
their  various  acquaintances— must  aS 
have  contributed  to  give  to  their  ac- 
quisitions in  Scottish  history  an  inde- 
pendent value  and  interest ;  and  had 
Sir  Walter,  in  1819  or  1820,  chanced, 
in  sauntering  down  Leith  Walk,  to  en- 
ter into  conversation,  over  an  old  book, 
with  either  of  the  young  book-deaL 
ing  brothers — ^with  William,  then  but 
nineteen  or  twenty,  or  with  Robert, 
then  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  a^e — he  would  doubtless  have  found 
in  either  not  merely  an  intelligent 
reader  of  his  own  works,  but  a  youth 
of  real  cultiu^  in  the  department  of 
Scottish  lore  and  antiquities. 

We  do  not  know  if  Sir  Walter  ever 
did  happen  thus  to  fall  into  chat  with 
the  young  Chamberses  in  their  shops 
in  Leith  Walk  \  but  they  had  not 
been  long  in  Edinburgh  before  their 
names  became  known  to  him.  For,  al- 
ready practised  in  writing  as,  like  all 
other  hterar)'  aspirants,  they  must  have 
been  by  the  contribution  of  occasional 
papers  to  such  local  periodicals  as  were 
open  to  them,  anonymously  or  other. 
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wise,  ihe^  soon  Tentured  on  publica- 
tions which  gave  them  a  title  to  rank 
openly  among  the  devotees  of  Scottish 
bterature. 

Robert's  first  work,  the  «<  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh/'  the  materials  for  which 
he  had  begun  to  collect  in  1820,  appear- 
ed in  1823-4.  The  first  and  several  of 
the  subsequent  editions  were  printed 
by  William  at  his  small  press.  The 
work  was  immediately  popular,  and  it 
deserved  to  be  so.  Tnere  does  not 
exist  a  more  amusing  book  of  local  an- 
tiquities. It  is  for  Edinburgh  what 
Cunningham's  '^Handbook"  and  I^eigh 
Hunt's  "  Town"  are  for  London, 
combining  the  accurate  detail  of  the 
one,  with  much  of  the  humour  and  ro- 
mance of  the  other.  And  indeed  Edin- 
burgh is  just  the  town  that  could  ad- 
mit of  such  book,  and  that  required  to 
have  it, — a  town  not  too  large  to  be 
overtaken  in  a  connected  stonr,  and 
yet  eveiy  inch  of  it  rich  with  old  me- 
mories and  associations.  Every  spot  in 
the  town  has  its  traditions,  and  every 
inhabitant  knows,  by  some  chance  or 
other,  some  of  those  traditions.  One 
person  will  point  out  to  you  James's 
Court,  where  Hume  and  Boswell  lived, 
and  where  Dr.  Johnson  went  to  visit 
the  latter ;  another  will  show  vou  a 
cellar  in  the  High  street,  and  tell  you 
that  the  treaty  of  Union  between  Scot- 
land and  En^Und  was  signed  there  : 
a  third  will  snow  you  the  spot  where 
Damley  was  blown  up  with  gunpow. 
der ;  in  the  "West  Bow  anybody  wiU 
point  out  to  you  the  haunted  house 
once  tenanted  by  the  horrible  wizard. 
Major  Weir,  who  was  burnt  in  1670  ; 
and  all  round  the  Grass-market  axe 
tangible  and  visible  relics  of  notorious 
facts  in  the  old  history  of  the  town. 
To  collect  these  scattered  traditions  of 
Edinburgh  in  an  authentic  and  com- 
plete form  had  been,  we  believe,  a 
favourite  design  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
but  the  enterprising  young  immigrant 
from  _  Peebles  was  beforehand  wiUi 
him  in  setting  about  its  execution. 
With  a  natural  taste  for  tiie  historical 
and  anecdotic,  and  impressed,  doubt- 
less^ with  that  mystic  veneration  for 
Edinburgh  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  sure  to  seize  every  intelligent 
young  provincial  that  goes  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  it,  Robert  Cham- 
bers seems,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  to 
have  contracted,  in  his  perambulations 
through  the  town,  an  antiquarian  ac- 
quaintance.with  all  its  noted  localities. 


And  when  the  idea  struck  him  of  writ- 
ing  a  book  on  so  interesting  and  at- 
tractive a  subject,  he  spared  no  paina 
in  converting  this  general  acquaintance 
with  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  Edin* 
burgh  into  a  minute  and  perfect  know- 
ledge.  Probably  there  was  not  a  nook 
or  comer  of  the  town,  not  a  dose  or 
land  in  the  dingiest  purlieus  of  Auld 
Reekie,  that  he  did  not  visit  and  ex- 
plore in  person.  All  such  oral  or 
written  sources  of  Information  as  were 
open  to  him,  were  also  dili^ntly  con- 
sulted ;  and  in  particular,  interesting 
materials  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  his 
inquiries  during  the  preparation  of  the 
book  were  the  means  of  introducing 
him,  and  to  whom,  when  it  waa 
finished,  he  dedicated  it-^the  first  vo- 
lume to  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  second  to  Sir 
Walter.  Since  tne  work  was  origin 
nally  published  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved  and  enlarged ;  and  the  copy- 
right, a^er  having  passed  through  se- 
Y^^  hands,  having  been  recently  re- 
purchased by  the  brothers,  the  '*  Tra- 
ditions of  Edinburgh"  now  appears,  in 
its  final  shape,  as  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  author's  reissue  of  his  select 
writings.  It  is  the  best  guide  a  stranser 
could  have  to  the  antiquities  of  Edin- 
burgh :  at  least  we  only  know  one  better, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  him* 
self,  than  whom,  Peebles-man  as  he  is, 
there  is  not,  since  Sir  Walter  Scott 
died,  aj  single  citizen  of  Edinburgh 
better  acquainted  with  its  outs  and  insi, 
or  better  qualified  to  do  its  honours 
as  illustrator  and  cicerone.  A  walk 
through  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh, 
with  Robert  Chambers  as  guide,  is  one 
of  the  treats  that  literary  strangers  of 
any  antiquarian  propensity  have  a  kind 
of  prescriptive  nght  to  look  forward  to 
when  about  to  visit  the  Scottish  ca- 
pital 

Once  fairly  embarked  on  the  career 
of  authorship,  and  having  succeed- 
ed in  making  themselves  favourably 
known  by  their  first  productions,  the 
two  brothers  continued,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  business,  to  prosecute  their 
literary  efforts.  Either  as  having  more 
time,  or  as  having  a  stronger  inclina- 
tion to  use  his  pen,  Robert  was  for  some 
years  the  more  voluminous  author. 
His  ••  Traditions  of  Edinburgh"  were, 
in  1826,  followed  by  a  curious  and  most 
agreeable  volume  entitled  '<  Popular 
lihymes  of  Scotland."    The  nature  of 
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tUa  book— «  book  after  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  own  heart — may  be  inferred  by 
those  that  have  not  seen  it  (and  no 
Scotchman  ought  to  be  in  that  predica- 
ment)  from  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  preface  to  the  new  and  fuller  edition 
of  it  printed  among  the  author's  select 
writiugs : — 

"  Reared  amidst  friends  to  whom  popular 
poetiy  fnmabed  a  daily -eojojment,  and  led 
by  s  tendency  of  my  own  miod  to  delight  in 
whatever  is  qoamt,  whimsical,  and  old,  I 
fonned  the  wish,  si  an  early  period  of  life,  to 
complete,  ss  I  considered  it,  the  collection  of 
the  tiaditionsry  verse  of  Scotland,  by  ga- 
thering together  and  pablishing  sll  that  re- 
mained of  s  maltittide  of  rhymes  and  short 
soatches  of  verse,  applicable  to  plsces,  fami- 
Bes.  nstonl  objects,  amnsements,  &c^  wher&- 
wiUi,  not  leai  than  by  song  and  ballad,  the 
cottage  fireoide  waa  amused  in  days  gone 
pttUvfaile  yet  printed  books  were  only  £a- 
miliar  to  eomparatively  few.  This  task  waa 
^x^nteJ  as  well  as  circnmstances  would  per- 
°nt,  aod  a  portion  of  the  '  Popular  Rbvmea 
of  Scotland'  was  published  in  1826.  Other 
object!  have  ainoe  occupied  me,  generally  of 
a  graver  kind  ;  yet,  amidst  them  all,  I  have 
DPvcr  lost  my  wish  to  complete  the  publica- 
tioo  of  these  relics  of  the  old  nahtral  Htera- 
titredmy  native  country.*' 

^Hua  booky  perhaps  the  most  origi- 
oalin  conception  of  all  Robert  Cham- 
hen's  works  of  the  same  species,  must 
have  added  greatly  to  the  reputation 
liis  "  Thiditiona  of  Edinburgh  "  had 

Cred  for  him,  and  must  have 
the  means  of  gaining  him  many 
firiends.  Li  the  following  year  he 
■till  farther  distinguished  himscdf  by 
;*The  Picture  of  ScoUand,"  a  work 
uj  two  volunies,  the  result  of  tra- 
▼d  and  reading  combined,  and  in- 
t^ded  as  an  attempt  to  elevate  topo- 
gnpfaical  and  ardueological  details  re- 
specting the  chief  localities  in  Scot- 
^d  into  the  region  of  the  beiles  lettres. 
In  an  entry  in  Scott's  Diary,  dated 
February  4th,  1829,  there  occurs  the 
following  criticism  of  this  book  :_ 
"  Rather  dawdled,  and  took  to  read- 
ing Chambers's  « Beauties  of  Scotland,' 
*hidi  would  be  admirable,  if  they  were 
accurate.  He  is  a  clever  young  fel- 
«>w,  but  hurts  himself  by  too  much 
J*8te."  The  inaccuracy  complained  of 
by  Sir  Walter  arose  doubtless  from  the 
**®<*«ity  the  author  was  under  of  eking 
^t  the  results  of  his  own  tour  by 
«  n*"  <»mpiled  from  other  sources. 
*!™*«,"  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense, 
^ba«  must  have  been  (though  Sir 


Walter  was  hardly  the  man  to  find 
fault  with  celerity  of  production),  for 
in  the  three  years  18*28-30,  Robert, 
whose    pen   had    doubtless    acquired 
fluency  by  practice,  followed  up  his 
"  Picture  of  Scotland "  by  no  fewer 
than    ei^ht    volumes    more — ^to  wit, 
"  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rebellions 
of   1638-1660,    1745-46,    and  1689- 
1715,"  in  successive  volumes,  and  a 
^    "  life  of  James  I.,"  in  two  volumes, 
for  Constable's  Miscellany  ;  and  three 
volumes  of   •*  Scottish    Ballads   and 
Songs,"  with  annotations,  for  Tait.  Of 
these  various  productions  the  author 
has  thought  none  worthy  to  be  re- 
printed among  his  select  writings,  ex- 
cept the  "History  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1745-6"— -a  woik  which,   enlarged  as 
it  now  is,  is  not  only  the  b^t  narrative 
we  have  of  the  life  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  but  also  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  lively  and  picturesque  story- 
telling in  the  language.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  the  "  Ballads  and  Songs" 
are  now  so  scarce,  as  the  collection  was 
judicious  and  the  typographical  ap- 
pearance of  the  volumes  extremely  cre- 
ditable to  the  publisher.  A  later  work, 
commenced  by  R.  Chambers  in  1832  for 
Messrs.  Blackie  and  Fullarton,  of  Glas- 
gow, but  not  concluded  till  1835,  waa 
a  •*  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi- 
nent Scotchmen,"  extending  over  four 
large  volumes.     All  these  bterary  un- 
dertakings were  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Chambers  while  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness as  a  bookseller ;  most  of  them 
being  literary  commissions,  so  to  speak, 
from  large  houses  in  his  own  trade. 

Meanwhile,  William's  pen  had  not 
been  idle.  Besides  various  occasional 
writings,  doubtless,  which  we  have  not 
the  means  of  tracing,  he  brought  out 
in  1830,  an  eUborate  work  entitled 
•*  The  Book  of  Scotland."  Of  the  na- 
ture and  intention  of  this  book,  the 
following  is  an  account  given  in  the 
preface: — 

•*The  volume  now  introduced  to  public 
notice  has  been  compiled  with  the  view  of 
furnishing  for  the  first  time  to  strangere  and 
others,  a  connected,  comprehensive  delinea- 
tion of  the  chief  Institutions  in  Scolland,  as 
well  as  the  more  prominent  and  peculiar  laws 
^nd  usages  by  which  the  northern  kingdom 
is  still  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  more  especially  from 
England." 

As  admirable  as  Robert's  works  are 
in  their  way,  is  this  work  of  William's, 
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with  itii  suocinci  and  clear  accounts  of 
all  the  peculiarities  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  Scottish  social  system;  the  powers 
of  its  courts  and  various  legalfunctiona- 
ries ;  its  laws  of  marria^e^  divorce,  &c. ; 
its  educational  institutions,  its  civic  and 
religious  organisation,  and  such  like. 
Indeed  we  know  not  how  the  original 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  two  bro- 
thers could  be  better  seen  than  by 
taking  this  work  as  representative  of 
William,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
«|  Picture  of  Scotland,"  the  "Tradi- 
ttons  of  Edinburgh,"  or  any  other  of 
Robert's  earlier  productions.  In  both 
wfll  be  found  the  same  fundamental 
amor  Scotia,  the  same  patriotic  senti^ 
ment ;  in  both,  too,  wul  be  found  the 
same  relish  for  a  genuine  bit  of  Scot- 
tish character  or  humour,  and  the  same 
liking  for  treasuring  it  up :  but  in  Ro- 
bert the  tendency,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  rather  to  the  purely  historic  and  ar- 
tistic ;  in  William  there  is  a  stronger 
dash  of  the  statistical  and  immediately 
practical  It  is  the  external  features 
of  his  native  land,  the  phvsiognomy, 
moral  and  corporeal,  of  its  inhabitants, 
their  costumes,  customs,  and  humours^ 
that  Robert  chieflv  describes,  and  he 
looks  on  them  rather  with  the  acqui. 
esoent  eye  of  a  poet  and  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  than  with  the  eye  of  a 
social  or  political  censor;  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  being  in- 
sensible to  these  charms  of  humorous 
and  poetical  observation,  seems  to  have 
possessed  from  the  first  a  special  energy 
of  temperament,  that  led  him  rather  to 
discuss  the  right  and  the  wrone  of 
social  forms  and  usages,  and  to  ttuce  a 
part  in  overt  movements  for  social  im- 
provement. Does  the  reader  remem. 
her  the  language  of  Bums,  in  the  other 
half  of  that  famous  verse,  part  of  whidi 
we  have  already  quoted,  as  descriptive 
of  the  kind  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  is  the  initial  feeling  of  almost  all 
Scotchmen  ?    Here  it  is :_ 

**  ETen  then,  a  with  (I  mind  ita  pover)* 
A  Irish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  itnngly  hesvt  my  brtait 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Sootlaiid'a  aaka 
Some  nsefU'  plan  or  beak  could  makci 

Or  sing  a  laag  at  leaiU** 

Well,  if  this  wish  be  broken  into 
two  parts,  we  should  say  that  the  one 
part  would  represent  the  original  aspi- 
ration of  William  Chambers,  the  other 
the  original  aspiration  of  Robert.  To 
write  the  '<beuk"  and  to  sing  the 
''  sang"  must  have  been  the  form^  we 


take  it,  of  Robert's  earliest  wish  to  be 
of  benefit  to  his  native  land ;  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  have  aspired 
after  the  ''  usefu'  plan,"  and  most 
have  meditated  the  "  beak,"  ehiefly  as 
a  fit  vehicle  for  the  same.  Hence,  we 
should  imagine,  the  idea  of  such  a  work 
as  «'  The  Book  of  Scotland"— a  reper- 
tory  of  information  relative  to  the  en- 
tire constitution  of  Scottish  social  and 
legal  procedure,  with  sagacious,  prac- 
tical refkrctions  interspersed^  and  oonw 
parisons  suggested  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  characteristic 
differences  of  the  two  brothers,  based 
as  they  were  on  real  agreement  and  si- 
milarity, were  just  such  as  to  bo  of 
mutual  service  when  brought  to  act  in 
literary  concert.  Their  first  joint  en- 
terprise, accordingly,  was  of  a  kind  to 
call  forth  in  some  degree  the  pecuHar 
talents  of  both.  Thiswasa  «*Gra2etleer 
of  Scotland,"  in  other  words  an  alplut- 
betical  survey,  geo^phical,  commer- 
cial, and  antiquarian,  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  begun 
for  the  booksellers  in  1829,  and  com- 
pleted, at  the  expense  of  much  labour 
in  collecting  materials,  in  1832,  when 
it  was  published.  The  chief  share  of 
the  work  devolved,  we  believe,  on 
WiUiam,  who  wrote  the  bulk  of  it 
while  waiting  on  buaness  at  his  coun- 
ter. 

But  that  which  was  finally  to  asso- 
ciate the  brothers  in  literary  and  com- 
mercial partnership  was  the  scbeuM  of 
the  Edmburgh  Journal,  projected  by 
William  in  1832,  and  which  was  de»> 
lined  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  whalever 
aspirations  after  a  "usefu*  plan"  his 
most  sanguine  anticipations  had  led 
him  to  conceive. 

"  Cheap  literature "  was  not  then 
unknown,  but  it  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
A  great  deal  of  useless  controversy,  it 
seems  to  us,  has  been  nused  on  the 
question  of  priority  of  invention,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  this  matter.  Who 
was  the  inventor  of  "  Cheai>  Litera- 
ture ?"  To  whom  is  tiie  original  eon- 
oeption  of  a  cheap  literary  sheet,  de- 
pending for  auceesB  on  a  widely-ex- 
tended circulation,  justly  to  be  attri- 
buted? On  this  particular  point  of 
absolute  priority  we  have  never  heard 
that  the  Messrs.  Chambers  have  put 
forward  any  claim ;  indeed  about  twen- 
ty years  ago  the  idea  was  epidemic, 
the  ofisprini;  of  nobody  in  special,  but 
the  genenu  result  of  many  drcom- 
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stances  comlnned — in  part  of  a  popular 
demand  for  literary  recreation,  in  part 
of  the  mechanical  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  printing  had  attained,  and 
in  pari  of  that  mercantile  spirit  of  en- 
terpriae  which  eTcr  watches  the  mar- 
ket. Names,  however,  that  do  deserve 
honourable  mention  in  this  connexion 
are  those  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Charles 
Knight;  the  one  of  whom,  we  believe* 
preceded  the  Chamberses  as  the  editor 
ofa  cheap;  weekly  sheet,  and  the  other 
of  whom*  appearing  in  the  field  almost 
contemporaneously  with  them,  has  du- 
ring these  twenty  years  advanced  side 
by  side  with  them,  with  a  spirit  and 
fertility  of  design  all  his  own,  thus  add- 
ing an  independent  reputation  to  his 
merits  as  an  author,  and  rendering  his 
name  as  familiar  to  the  people  at  Targe 
as  the   sight   of  his  fine  benevolent 
countenance  is  delightful  to  those  that 
personally  know  him.     If  the  Cham- 
oerses  and  Charles  Knight  have  since 
aroeared  as  friendly  competitors  on 
tae  same  general  arena,  this  has  been 
the  result  of  circumstances ;  for  origi- 
nally, we  beHeve,  the  Chamberses  chief- 
ly contemplated  addressing  themselves 
to  Scotland.    One  or  two  cheap  sheets 
were  alreadv  in  being  in  Edinburgh— i 
poor  in  abilities  and  in  aim,  but  yet 
eminently  successful ;  and  it  was  the 
soocess  of  thes»  that  suggested  to  WiL 
Ham  Chambers  the  idea  of  issuing  a 
cheap  weekly  periodical,  of  a  superior 
tone,    carefully   prepared,    and  with 
comprehensive  views  as  regarded  po- 
pidar  enlightenment.     He  was  then  in 
ms  thirty-second   year,    and   full  of 
oiersy;   his  success  in  business  had 
enamed  him  to  lay  by  capital  enough 
to  make  a  beginning ;  this  he  was  wil- 
ling to  ridk ;  and  securing  his  brother's 
litenry  co-cperaiion,  he  todc  aU  the 
prefiminary  measures,  and  on  the  4th 
oi  February,  1832,  six  weeks  before 
the  «>pearance  of  iJie  Peimy  Magazine, 
the  mvt  number  of  duaniera^s  Edm~ 
burgh  Jomrmd,  in  the  £oirm  of  a  laree 
newspaper  sheet,  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
windows  of  the  Scottish  booksellers. 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  first  number 
of  the  Jminud  now  before  us,  and,  in 
gU«<nng  over  ity  we  are  struck  by  two 
things;  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
deddedly  Scotdsh  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  periodical  at  its  outset,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  matter  consisting  of  pa- 
pen  iUustrattve  of  Scottish  character 
and  Scottish  society ;  and  in  the  second 
pUce,  by  the  eathuaiastic  and  resolute 


manner  in  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  chalks  out  the  future 
career  of  the  periodical  in  his  pro- 
gramme,  and  the  distinctness  with  wnich 
he  makes  his  readers  aware  of  his  views 
as  to  the  purposes  which  such  a  pe- 
riodical should  fulfil.  The  following 
are  a  few  sentences  fix>m  the  opening 
address:—. 

"  The  grand  leading  principle  by  which  I 
have  been  actuated,  u  to  take  advantage  of 
the  universal  appetite  for  instructkin  which 
at  present  exists  ;  to  supply  to  that  appe- 
tite food  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  such  a 
form,  and  at  such  a  price,  as  must  suit  the 
convenience  of  every  man  m  the  BritUh 
dominione.  Every  Saturday,  when  the 
poorest  labourer  in  the  country  draws  his 
humble  earnings,  he  shall  have  it  in  his 
power  to  purchase,  with  an  insignificant 
portion  of  even  that  humble  sum,  a  meal  of 
healthful,  useful,  and  agreeable  mental  in- 
struction ;  nay,  every  schoolboy  shall  be 
able  ^to  purchase  with  his  poclcet-money 
someUiing  pennanently  useful — something 
calculated  to  influence  bis  fate  through  life, 
instead  of  the  trash  upon  which  the  grown 
children  of  the  present  day  were  wont  to 
expend  it  .  .  Whether  I  succeed  in  my 
wishes,  a  very  brief  space  of  time  will  satis- 
factorily determine.  I  throw  myself  on  the 
good  sense  of  my  countrymen  for  support ; 
all  I  ask  is  a  fiur  field  wherein  to  exercise 
my  indostiy  in  their  service;  and  should 
Heaven  in  Its  mercy  grant  me  that  share  of 
health,  which,  by  its  mscrutable  Providence, 
Is  now  denied  to  so  many  aroond  me,  I  do 
not  despafar  of  showing  such  a  specimen  of 
the  powers  of  the  printing-press  as  has  hi- 
therto been  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
literature.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
an  invidious  remark,  when  I  state  as  my 
honest  conviction,  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  never  yet  been 
properly  cared  for,  in  the  way  of  presenting 
knowledge,  under  its  most  cheering  and  cap- 
tivating aspect,  to  their  immediate  observa- 
tkm.  The  scheme  of  diffusing  knowledge 
has  certainly  more  than  once  been  attempted 
on  respectable  principles,  by  associations  es- 
tablished under  all  the  advantages  of  an 
enormous  capital,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  baronial  title,  and  the  endeavour  has  ge- 
nerally been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
Yet  the  great  end  has  not  been  gained.  The 
dearth  of  the  publications,  the  harshness  of 
official  authority,  and,  above  all,  the  folly 
of  attaching  the  interests  of  political  or  ec- 
clesiastical corporations  to  the  course  of  in- 
strnction  or  reading,  have,  separately  or  con- 
johitly,  circumscribed  the  limits  of  their 
operation  ;  so  that  the  world,  on  the  whole, 
is  but  little  the  wiser  with  all  the  attempts 
whrch  have  in  this  manner  been  made.  The 
strongholds  of  ignorance,  though  not  un- 
assailed,  remain  still  to  be  carried.    Care* 
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faify  etchewiDg  the  errors  into  which  these 
highly  praiseworthy  assodstions  hSTC  nn- 
fortniuUelj  fallen,  I  Uke  a  coarse  altogether 
novel  Whatever  may  he  my  political  prin- 
ciples— and  I  would  not  he  in  the  least  de- 
gree ashamed  to  own  and  defend  them— ^ 
neither  these  principles,  nor  any  other,  which 
would  asstiredly  be  destructiTe  to  my  pre- 
sent views,  shall  ever  mmgle  in  my  otner- 
rations  on  the  conventional  arrangements  of 
civil  society.  Nothing  could  afford  me  more 
nnmitigated  pleasnre  than  to  kam  that 
Chambkbs'  Eodtburoh  Joubhal  yielded 
equal  satisfaction  and  delight  to  the  highest 
Conservative  party  in  the  state,  and  to  the 
boldest  advocate  of  an  universal  democracy ; 
or  was  read  with  as  much  avidity  at  the 
cheerless  firesides  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catho- 
lic peasantry,  as  at  those  of  the  more  highly 
cultivated  Presbyterian  cotters  of  my  native 
land.  I  have  voluntarily,  and  unprompted, 
taken  in  my  hands  an  engine  endowed  with 
the  most  tremendous  possibilities  of  mischief. 
I  may  have  it  now  in  my  power  to  instil  the 
most  pernicious  opinions  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject into  the  minds  of  three  millions  of  hu- 
man beings.  But  I  see  the  straight  path  of 
moral  responsibility  before  me,  and  shall,  by 
the  blessmg  of  God,  adhere  to  the  line  of 
rectitude  and  duty.** 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
tbat  the  worth  of  every  enterprise, 
political,  literary,  or  of  any  other  kind 
whatever,  la  exactly  equal  to  the  worth 
of  the  mind  or  minds  it  issues  from. 
Heralded  in,  therefore,  by  such  a  bold 
and  decided  note,  and  supported  by  all 
the  talent  and  enez^gy  of  two  brothers, 
both  of  them  men  of  remarkable  na- 
tive power,  both  of  them  trained  to 
habits  of  business  and  punctuality, 
both  of  them  upheld  in  all  their  deiu- 
ings  by  strict  prudence  and  conscien- 
tiousness,  and  ooth  of  them  practised, 
according  to  their  different  ums  and 
tendencies  in  literary  labour — the  Jour^ 
nal  met  with  an  mimediate  success. 
Twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in 
Scotland  alone  on  the  first  day  of  pub- 
lication ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  note  by  the  Editor  to  his  rea- 
ders, printed  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year,  t.  e,  in  the  Journal  of  the  2d  of 
J^ebraarv,  1833,  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  boon  offered  to  them  :— . 

**  The  sale  of  the  first  twelve  numbers  of 
the  Journal  was  confined  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  Scotland  ;  and  the  quantity  then 
printed  (including  a  portion  designed  for  the 
supply  of  future  demands)  was  thirty-one 
thousand.  At  the  thirteenth  number,  an 
impression  was  oommenoed  in  London,  which 


soon  very  nearly  doubled  the  previous 
amount  of  the  saks.  Tlie  eight  ensuing 
numbers  were  printed  both  in  Fngland  and 
Scotland,  from  forms  of  types  respectivdy 
set  up  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  which  n»- 
cessarfly  induced  the  risk  of  printing  a  few 
additional  thonsands,  to  be  leecived  as  sfodL 
But  at  the  twenty-first  publication,  it  was 
resolved  to  use  stereotype  plates,  so  that  the 
impression  might  in  both  cases  be  limited  to 
the  immediate  demand,  leaving  all  futare 
necessities  to  be  8U|^iUed  exactly  as  they 
arose.  From  the  types  set  up  unHer  the  caiB 
of  the  Editors  at  Edinburgh,  were  then  cast 
two  sets  of  plates,  one  of  which  waa  regu- 
larly transmitted  on  a  particular  day  to 
London,  where  it  was  used  instead  of  sepa> 
rate  forms  of  types ;  by  iHiich  means  the 
Editors  might  be  said  to  have  the  advan- 
tege  of  supervising  both  editions ;  the  riak 
of  superfluous  stodL  was  avoided ;  and  yet 
the  whole  expense  of  the  two  sete  of  plates 
was  lesB  than  what  had  previously  been  paid 
for  the  double  composition  of  the  typea. 
yfhm  the  ssrstem  had  fnUy  taken  efiect,  the 
united  sale  of  the  two  editions  approached 
fifty  thousand.  .  .  It  is  also  a  circum- 
stance iq  no  small  degree  satisfactory,  that, 
with  the  present  publksation,  commences  an 
independent  impression  for  Ireland,  by  the 
use  of  a  set  of  stereotype  plates,  taken,  like 
the  others,  from  the  'types  set  up  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Editors,  and  which  are 
subjected  to  the  press  by  Messrs.  Curry  and 
Company,  of  Dublin.  The  work  is  now, 
therefore,  simultaneously  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  each  of  the  three  capitals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  a  drcumstence  for  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  letters." 

We  are  just  old  enough  ourselves 
to  recollect  the  sensation  produced  in 
Scotland  by  the  appearance  of  Cham^ 
bers'SfOT,  as  it  used  to  be  called  witJi 
that  disregard  of  orthoepy  which  dis- 
distinguishes  Scottish  pronunciation 
Chaumers's,  Edinburgh  JoumaL  We 
remember  the  avidity  with  which  it 
wa)  sought  for  and  read,  the  care  that 
was  taken  to  preserve  the  old  numbers 
for  binding,  and  the  mysterious  sense 
of  wonder  that  used  to  be  felt  (it  waa 
in  a  town  remote  from  Edinburgh)  by 
children  as  to  who  those  extraoi^inaiy 
beings,  the  Chaumerses,  were.  Nay, 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  when,  as  a 
boy,  we  paid  our  first  visit  to  £din. 
burgh,  we  remember  gazing  with  in. 
terest  at  the  spot  in  Waterloo-place, 
where  we  were  given  to  understand  the 
wonderful  business  of  preparing  the 
delightful  periodical  was  carried  on, 
and  reverently  speculating,  as  we 
walked  in  the  neighbourhood,  whe- 
ther thiis  or  that  imposing  individual 
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tbit  we  met  on  the  crowded  pave- 
ment,  might  not  possibly  be  one  of 
the  Ckaimterses.  And  similarly,  we 
ehoald  suppose,  must  the  idea  of  the 
Journal  and  its  Editors  have  figured 
m  the  imagination  of  all  the  growing 
part  of  the  Scottish  community. 

The  success  of  the  Journal  was  not 
temporary.  Gradually  the  circulation 
rose  from  50^000  copies^  whidi  was  the 
rate  of  sale  during  the  first  year  or 
two  of  its  existence,  to  60,000 ;  thence, 
daring  the  year  1838,  to  68,000  ;  and 
thence  in  the  following  years  to  70,000^ 
and  72,000.  This  was  the  rate  of 
vhat  may  be  called  the  direct  or  home 
cinnilation,  not  reckoning  the  Ameri- 
cui  reprints  which  began  to  be  issued, 
ahnost  as  soon  as  the  Journal  had  ap. 
peared.  Of  the  home-copies,  also, 
thooBands  were  despatched  to  India 
»nd  the  Colonies  ;  so  that  ere  long  the 
Jowmd  counted  its  readers  in  all  parts 
(^  the  globe  where  the  English  Ian- 
giugewas  spoken.  At  the  close  of 
tiie  twelilh  year,  the  editors  resolved 
OD  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  sheet ; 
and  accorumgly  since  the  beginning  of 
1&44,  the  Journal  has  been  issued,  not 
in  the  Urge  folio  size  which  prevailed 
through  the  first  twelve  volumes  (and 
which  was  itself  a  reduction  from  the 
unwieldy  newspaper  dimensions  of  the 
first  few  numbers),  but  in  the  conve- 
nient form  of  an  octavo  sheet  fit  for 
preservation  and  binding.  As  it  is  not 
safe  to  make  innovations  of  this  kind 
where  the  public  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed  to  a  particular  form,  the  expe- 
liment  was  reckoned  by  some  rather 
hazardous ;  bnt  the  result  amply  jus- 
tified the  venture,  for  almost  unme- 
diately  the  circulation  rose  largely  in 
consequence,  eo  that,  during  t£e  vear 
1845,  which  was  the  second  year  of  the 
new  series,  it  reached  the  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  90,000  copies— a 
number,  however,  which  still  fell  short 
of  that  attained  hy  the  Penny  Maga- 
zme,  which,  as  bemg  cheaper,  and  also 
embellished  with  woodcuts,  reached,  we 
are  told,  a  circulation  at  one  time  ave- 
rjging  170,000,  and  even  occasionally 
rose  far  beyond  that.  Ailer  an  exis- 
tence,  however,  of  ten  years,  the  Penny 
Magazine  ceased ;  and  its  companion 
the  Saturday  Magazine,  likewise  ceas- 
iu^  after  a  few  years,  the  Journal  was 
Im  for  awhile  in  possession  of  the 
field.  New  competitors  have  since 
started  up  in  Hoggin  Weekly  Instruct 
<or,  The  People's  Journal,  HowitVs 


Journal,  Eliza  CooJCs  Journal,  Dick- 
e7is*s  Household  Words,  and,  as  wo 
may  now  add,  a  new  issue  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  Journal.  All  these  periodi. 
cals,  with  characteristic  excellences  of 
their  own,  bear  some  resemblance  in 
form  and  method  to  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal,  which,  indeed,  has,  by  virtue  of 
its  steady  success  and  continuance, 
served  as  a  kind  of  model  to  all  pro- 
jectors  in  the  same  line.  Over  and 
above  the  journals  named,  but  of  a 
somewhat  different  class,  are  such  pa- 
pers as  The  Family  Herald,  the  issue 
of  which,  we  believe,  reaches  a  sum 
that  places  it  at  the  head  of  popular 
prints.  Notwithstanding  all  these  ri- 
valries from  so  many  difierent  quarters, 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  yet  sustains  its 
rank ;  its  circulation  at  the  present 
moment  avera^ng  64,000  or  65,000 — 
a  notable  testimony  to  the  unabated 
worth  and  reputation  of  a  periodical, 
now  verging  on  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  its  existence ! 

Nor  has  the  progress  of  the  Journal 
been  solely  in  the  matter  of  circula- 
tion. Whoever  has  been  acquainted 
with  it  from  its  outset,  must  nave  re- 
marked a  kind  of  progress  or  develop- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  periodical 
itself,  keeping  pace  with  its  growth  in 
years.  This  is  variously  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  partly  the  result  of  the  growing 
experience  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
themselves,  who,  with  all  their  know- 
ledge at  ^e  outset  of  what  was  best 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  popular  in- 
struction  and  amusement,  must  of 
course  have  benefited  by  the  lessons 
thejr  have  received  in  the  course  of 
their  long  and  laborious  editorship. 
Again,  something  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Journal,  although 
originally  intended  chiefiy  as  a  Scot- 
tish penodical,  has  long  ceased  to  be 
such.  After  the  first  quarter  the  edi- 
tors found  that  they  were  able  to  add 
England,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and 
America  to  the  field  of  their  circula- 
tion and  infiuence  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  from  that  period  hitherto,  the 
greater  part  of  the  circulation  not  only 
of  the  Journal  but  also  of  all  their 
other  publications,  has  been  in  Eng- 
land — the  Scottish  circulation  being 
but  a  proportionate  fraction  of  the 
whole.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the 
editors  have  abandoned  much  of  that 
spirit  of  reference  to  Scottish  tastes 
and  Scottish  subjects,  which  charac* 
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tensed  tbeir  early  numbers;  and  have 
studied  to  address  themselves  broadly 
and  deeply  to  the. whole  range  of  Bri- 
tish and  human  interests.  And,  in 
accomplishing  this,  they  have  of  course 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  writers,  of  whose  services 
they  have  from  the  first  availed  them- 
selves. Retaining  always  in  their  own 
hands  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  periodical,  they  have  had  among 
their  contributors,  writers  of  all  varieties 
of  faculty  and  taste — Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen,  Irishmen  and  Irishwo- 
men, as  well  as  countrymen  and  country  - 
women  of  their  own,  writers  of  the  high- 
est celebrity,  as  well  as  aspirants  whom 
they  have  helped  to  encourage.  The 
Journal  is  supported,  we  believe,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £1,000  per  annum 
for  literary  contributions  alone.  In 
addition,  however,  to  these  reasons  for 
the  progress  one  may  have  remarked 
in  the  character  and  tone  of  the  JoW' 
naif  something  must  also  be  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween the  t/bttmoZ  itself  and  its  readers. 
Having  once  established  itself  as  a 
household  favourite,  the  Journal  had, 
as  it  were,  secured  a  fixed  audience ; 
and  having,  as  it  were,  to  carry  this 
audience  along  with  it  (many  who  were 
boys  and  girls  when  they  bc^an  to  read 
it,  are  now  fathers  and  motners  of  fa- 
milies) it  has  necessarily,  while  never 
ceasing  to  aim  at  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  the  humblest  reader  that 
might  chance  to  take  it  up,  endea- 
voured at  the  same  time  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  progressive  and  ever- 
widening  tuition.  ITius  there  will  be 
found  in  its  pages — in  addition  to  tales, 
essays,  historic  sketches,  criticisms,  and 
miscellaneous paragraphs,such  as  would 
interest  readers  umversally — numerous 
dissertations  of  a  scientific  or  highly 
thoughtful  nature,  adapted  for  a  more 
select  class  of  minds,  and  displaying 
as  much  depth  and  as  much  intellec- 
tual originality  as  the  best  current  pa- 
pers of  the  most  distinguished  quar- 
terlies ;  indeed,  very  frequently,  writ- 
ten by  the  same  nens. 

Immediately  aher  the  Journal  had 
become  successful  as  a  speculation,  the 
two  brothers  relinquished  their  sepa« 
rate  businesses,  and  united  in  part- 
nership for  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  that  and  other  works.  For  some 
time  their  premises  were  in  Waterloo 
Place,  Edinburdb;  but  ultimately  they 
removed  to  the  High  street,  where  by 


successivo  purchases  and  alterations, 
they  have  converted  the  whole  space 
between  two  of  those  ancient  coorts  or 
closes  which  run  ofi'  from  the  main 
street  like  the  small  bones  from  the 
vertebra  of  a  fish,  into  a  large  and 
handsome  printing  establishment  and 
warehouse,  which  strangers  go  to  visit 
out  of  curiosity. 

The  "Journal"  (to  which  there 
was  originally  attached,  under  the  name 
of  The  Historical  Newspaper,  a  kind 
of  monthly  record  of  events,  not 
unlike  the  monthly  chronicle  now 
attached  to  "  Dickens's  Household 
Words  ")  had  been  in  existence  about 
two  years,  when  the  brothers  projected 
a  new  scheme  in  the  shape  of  a  series 
of  popular,  scientific,  and  historical 
treatises,  entitled  <' Information  for  the 
People.'*  Ofthis  most  useful  publication 
the  sale  from  first  to  last  averaged,  we 
belie  vcy  30,000  copies  of  each  number. 
Other  publications,  carried  on  from 
time  to  time  contemporaneously  with 
the  Journal,  have  been: — **  The  Cy- 
clopedia of  English  Literature,*'  m 
three  volumes,  forming  a  survey  of  our 
national  literature  from  its  infancy  to 
the  present  day,  with  bio^phical  and 
critical  notices  of  distinguished  writers, 
and  ample  extracts  from  their  works  ; 
*'The  People's  Editions  of  Standard 
English  Works  and  Translations ; "  in- 
cluding, also.  Original  Contributions 
by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  themselves, 
"  The  Educational  Course,"  a  series  of 
volumes  begun  in  1834,  and  still  in 
progress,  designed  as  a  complete  set 
of  text-books  lor  public  or  private  tui- 
tion, from  the  years  of  infancy  up  to 
the  close  of  the  period  of  life  usually 
devoted  in  this  country  to  scholastic 
training  ;  **'  Chambers's  Miscellany  of 
tJseful  and  Entertaining  Tracts  ;*'  a 
series  of  popular  sketches,  tales,  and 
treatises,  published  at  a  penny,  and 
now  bound  up  in  twenty  volumes,  im- 
mense bales  of  which,  over  and  above 
the  immediate  issue,  have  since  been 
despached  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
•*  Chambers's  Popular  Library,"  and 
"  Chambers's  Juvenile  Library,"  con- 
sisting of  separate  works  expressly 
written  for  the  occasion  (Mr.  J.  Hill 
Burton,  the  Author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Pavid  Hume,*'  wrote  a  treatise  on 
"  Social  and  Pohtical  Philosophy  "  for 
the  former  series),  and  destined,  the 
one  for  the  people  at  large,  the  other 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  children;  and,  lastly,  <<  Chambers's 
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Papers  for  the  People,"  a  veekly  issne 
of  the  same  price  as  the  Journal^  and 
designed  as  an  adaptation  to  popular 
wants  of  that  higher  kind  of  literary 
matter  which  has  hitherto  formed  the 
staple  of  our  more  eUborate  Quarter- 
lies.  Nearly  all  these  works  have  been 
reprinted  in  America  ;  several  of  the 
volumes  of  "The  Educational  Course" 
have  been  transUted  into  Hindoostanee, 
and  are  used  in  Bengal  by  the  native 
teachers  ;  and  **  The  Information  for 
the  People "  has  been  translated  into 
Welch,  and  is  now  being  published  in 
Wales. 

Even  commercially  viewed,  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting  in  such  a  me- 
chanism for  the  diffusion  of  literature 
on  the  large  scale,  as  that  which  the 
Messrs.  Chambers  have  thus  created 
and  brought  to  perfection.  At  the 
outset,  we  believe,  it  was  not  merely 
the  possession  of  practical  knowledge 
as  booksellers  that  determined  them  to 
combine  the  mechanical  business  of 
printing  and  publishing  with  the  higher 
iiinctions  ot  editorship  and  original 
literary  production  ;  but  also,  in  part, 
a  tense  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
woiidng  out  large  schemes  of  publica- 
tion, if  restricted  by  dependence  on 
tradesmen  out  of  doors.  Possibly  the 
lesson  thus  afforded  bv  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  is  capable  ot  an  application 
to  the  business  of  authorship,  not  yet 
folly  appreciated.  Although  concerned 
only  with  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  Uieir  own  works,  the  plant  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  at  their  establish. 
ment  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  number 
of  hands  they  employ,  are  necessarily 
considerable.  The  depth  of  their  pre- 
mises in  the  High.street  (in  which 
all  the  branches  of  their  business  ex- 
cept paper-making  are  carried  on) 
if  about  268  feet  from  front  to 
back  ;  and  the  general  breadth  is  45 
feet.  Their  chief  printing-room,  a 
spacious  hall  lifted  from  the  roof, 
gives  accommocuition  to  ten  printing 
machines,  with  a  high-prcssure  steam- 
engine  often  horse  power.  The  num- 
ber of  sheets  printed  in  this  apart- 
ment during  the  month  ending  Fe- 
bruary 2,  1850,  was  723,504;  the 
number  of  sheets  printed  annually 
averages  ten  millions,  paying  about 
£3000  of  excise  duty.  The  number  of 
persons  at  present  employed  on  the 
premises,  including  principals  and  lite- 
rary assistants,  is  1 80 — a  change  truly 
from  the  times  when  the  eider  brother 


toiled  half  the  night  at  his  hand-press, 
with  doubtless  but  a  feeble  hope  of 
ever  becoming  known  beyond  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  operation. 

The  nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  two  brothers  first  commenced 
their  exertions  in  that  department  of 
activity  with  which  their  names  are 
now  indissolubly  associated,  have,  of 
course,  produced  changes  not  only  in 
their  worldly  relations  and  circum- 
stances, but  also,  in  some  degree,  in 
their  own  aspirations  and  modes  of 
thinking.  They  were  then  young  men, 
with  little  means,  and  struggling  hard 
and  in  comparative  obscurity  for  a 
living.  They  are  now  men  of  mature 
age,  eni eying  a  degree  of  affluence  that 
in  Scotland  must  be  called  wealth — the 
honourable  fruit  of  their  enterprise  and 
diligence  ;  men  of  social  note  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  city  where  they  have 
resided  so  long,  and  known  by  reputa- 
tion wherever  there  are  reading  Eng- 
lishmen. Recently,  by  a  graceful  act 
of  natural  affection  towards  the  place 
of  his  birth,  Mr.  William  Chambers 
has  purchased  back  the  house  in 
Peebles  that  once  belonged  to  his 
father,  as  well  as  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  has  fixed  his 
summer  residence,  visiting  Edinburch 
as  occasion  requires,  and  where  no 
means  to  prosecute  improvements  as  a 
landlord.  Robert  Chambers  still  re- 
sides habitually  in  Edinburgh.  In 
both  of  them  it  is  still  possible  to  trace 
a  strong  subsoil  of  that  amor  patritB  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  no  Scotchman 
ever  seeks  to  rid  himself,  and  which 
constituted  for  them,  as  it  has  for  so 
many  others,  the  primarv  impube  and 
determination  towards  literature.  In 
the  natural  course  of  development, 
however,  through  which  they  have  been 
led  since  they  began  their  literary 
labours,  they  have  necessarily  super- 
induced on  this  original  foundation, 
each  according  to  his  characteristic 
tendencies,  an  intimate  acouaintance 
and  sympathy  with  the  whole  civilisa- 
tion of  the  time.  Thus,  William,  fol- 
lowing out  that  tendency  to  the  obser- 
vation and  criticism  of  social  forms 
and  institutions  which  appeared  in  his 
*'  Book  of  Scotland,"  has,  in  the  course 
of  his  editorship,  applied  himself  much 
and  variously  to  considerations  affect- 
ing the  economical  and  educational 
progress  of  British  people  generally, 
and  has  furnished  numerous  papers 
illustrating  his  views  on  such  topics. 
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We  may  instance  particularly  some  re. 
markable  articles  published  by  him  in 
the  •*  Journal "  a  year  or  two  ago  on 
the  state  of  Ireland.  Robert,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  retuning  his  fond- 
ness  for  the  historical,  the  humorous, 
and  the  picturesque,  has  gone  largely 
into  general  literature ;  and  has,  for 
some  years,  dbUnguished  himself  b^  his 
assiduity  and  success  as  an  original 
labourer  among  the  speculations  of  ad- 
vanced  science.  Among  his  contribu- 
tions in  this  walk,  his  work  on  «  Ancient 
Sea  Margins" — an  attempt  inductively 
to  establish  the  extensive  operation 
over  the  globe  of  a  geological  influence 
hitherto  overlooked  or  too  little  ap- 
preciated— deserves  especial  notice. 

In  this  progress  of  the  two  brothers 
from  an  intense  interest  in  the  spe- 
dally  Scottish  to  an  enlightened  sym- 
pathy with  the  general,  and  with  all 
that  constitutes  modern  British  cul- 
ture,  one  sees  an  illustration  of  a  very 
usual  feature  in  the  intellectual  deve- 
lopment of  Scotchmen,  as  well  as  a 
Idnd  of  example  of  the  new  relation  in 
which,  in  the  systematic  progress  of 
our  island,  Scotland  is  beginning  to 
stand  towards  the  rest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  The  love  of  country  we  believe, 
will  still  last  in  Scotchmen ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  shall  any  longer  see  it 
break  out  so  conspicuously  as  hereto- 
fore in  their  literary  manifestations. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
were,  in  some  respects,  we  have  heard 
it  said,  ultimi  Scotorum ;  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  men  of  the  same  mark  Scot- 
land mapr  jet  send  forth,  will  necessa- 
rily  exhibit,  not  less,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
of  the  perfervidum  ingenium  of  their 
race,  but  less  of  national  reference— 
less  of  the  sentimental  element  of 
Scotticism.  We  have  heard  the  wish 
expressed,  that  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  countries  some  angel  would 
lay  hold  of  Scotland  by  the  northern 
extremity  of  Caithness,  and  push  it 
bodily  down  into  the  heart  of  England; 
but  the  wish  is  now  superfluous,  for 
railways  are  doing  the  thing  more  ef- 
fectually.  The  feet  of  Scotchmen  stand 
on  the  Scottish  soil,  but  their  eyes  go 
to  the  limits  of  the  general  British  ho- 
rizon. 

Were  space  lefl  us,  we  might  go  on 
to  consider  the  actual  results  up  to  the 
present  moment,  and  the  probable  fu- 
ture  issues,  of  that  gigantic  system  of 
"cheap  literature"  with  which  the 
names  of  the  Chamberses  are  so  pro- 


minently assodated.     On  this  inattcr 
it  is  well  known  there  are  two  opinions. 
One  party  would  consecrate  cneap  li- 
terature  as  almost  the  salvation  and 
everlasting  hope  of  the  human  species ; 
another  party  would  sneer  it  down  as 
a  stimulus  to  self-conceit,  and  a  syste- 
matic promotion  of  superficiality  and 
sciolism.     It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  the 
right  word  on  so  large  a  question.    On 
the  one  hand,  it  seems  certainly  true 
that  cheap  literature  has  its  dangers, 
and  Ihat  m  the  swift  progress  in  wliich 
it  is  hurrying  us  along  to  a  time  when 
all  men  shall  be  authors  and  all  women 
authoresses,  at  least  potentially,  there 
is  a  real  necessity  for  the  invention  of 
some  device  whereby  the  faculty  of 
mere  expression   may  be    prevented 
from  attaining  undue  value,  and  the 
higher   and   rarer  ingredients  of  hu- 
manity still  enabled  to  retain  their  so- 
cial  lordship.     To  teach  a  member  of  a 
modem  Mechanics*  Institute  that  ho 
knows  more  than  Newton  or  Ardii- 
medes,  because  he  may  be  better  in- 
formed in  the  range  of  existing  scien- 
tific conclusions,  is  to  do  him  an  injury, 
and  to  let  loose  in  a  dty  a  wmged 
agency  of  vanity  and  folly.  ^  Even  to 
raise  an  impression  that  reading  books 
is,  next  to  writing  them,  the  nighest 
occupation  of  man,  and  the  source  of 
all  nobility  and  wisdom,  is  to  afilict 
mankind  with  a  damage  and  a  fallacy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  many  of 
those  that  hold  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion.     Take  cheap  literature  at  its 
lowest  value,  as  an  amusement  and 
pleasurable  exdtement  ofiered  to  the 
large  portion  of  mankind,  in  lieu  of 
more    questionable    enjoyments   and 
modes  of  occupation — considered  even 
thus,  is  not  its  institution  a  benefit? 
Moreover,  consider  it  as  being,  to  the 
many,  at  least  one  open  source  of  cul- 
ture— a  means  of  presenting  at  least 
some  thoughts  and  emotions  capable  of 
raising  thdr  sense  of  the  richness  and 
dijgnity  of  existence,  and  yet  not  other- 
wise attainable  ;  and  is  this  a  conside- 
ration  to  be  slighted?     And  lastlyi 
consider  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
Forget  the  bad  associations  connected 
with  the  word  cheap,  as  it  is  commoDly 
used,  and  inquire  what  the  cheap  lite- 
rature of  the  day  is,  and  who  are  its 
Sroducers.     Is  our  cheap  literature, 
ispensed  as  it  is  in  twopenny  and 
thx^  half.penny  sheets,  a  worse  article 
than  the  dear  literature  of  the  last 
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centQiy,  irliich  used  to  be  sold  in  big 
Tolumes?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
cidedly better.  There  is  more  of 
worth,  more  of  intellect,  more  of  ge- 
nius, more  even  of  accuracy  and  m- 
dnstry  in  many  of  the  little  sheets  than 
there  used  to  be,  or  even  still  is,  in 
many  of  the  big  volumes.  For  who 
are  the  servants  and  functionaries  of 
dwap  literature?  Are  they  a  class 
apart — Grub-street  hacks—Pariahs  of 
letters — ^book-cobblers,  dismissed  by 
respectable  masters  on  account  of  pure 
incompetence  ?  Not  they.  They  are 
literary  men  indiscrinunately ;  the 
whole  literary  caste  lend  this  cause 
their  willing  services.  The  very  men 
that  are  at  the  top  of  the  profession, 
and  that  write  the  best  books,  are 
fomid  in  the  ranks  of  the  contributors 
to  cheap  periodicals.  Go  into  the 
office  of  Punch,  and  you  will  there  find 
Jerrold  and  Thackeray ;  take  up  the 
newest  twopenny  sheet,  and  it  bears 
the  name  of  Dickens.  And  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
poj^uhu*  periodicals  to  publii^  lists  of 
th^r  contributors,  it  would  be  found 
also  that  men  of  the  highest  reputation 
in  the  world  of  science  make  use  of 
this  channel  of  communication  with 
the  public.  Nor  is  it  the  left  hand 
only  that  they  lend  for  such  service. 
A  man  of  original  views,  or  of  fine  and 
peculiar  faculty,  will  of  course  prefer, 
when  it  is  possible,  to  pursue  a  career 
of  authorship  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  in  his  own  name;  but  the  common 
state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  so-called 
" cheap**  literature,  really  cheap  as  it 
IS  to  the  public,  afibrds  a  better  remu- 
neratbn  to  aU  connected  with  it  pro- 
fesfiionany  than  the  dear  literature  it 
has  in  so  fiir  superseded.  The  true 
obfeedon,  therefore,  lies  not  against 
this  particular  form  of  modem  htera- 
tnre  so  much  as  against  the  tendencies 
of  modem  literature  universally. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  hold,  for  their  part,  any 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  functions 
of  that  system  of  cheap  literature 
which  ibey  have  done  so  much  to  es. 
tabBsh  and  to  perfect.  And  with  re- 
gard, at  least,  to  their  own  exertions 
m  this  field,  their  cUim  is  modest 
enough.  They  do  not  pretend  to  have 
invented  cheap  literature,  but  only  to 
have  given  cheap  literature  a  whole* 
some  and  beneficial  direction.  They 
have  sometimes,  indeed,  been  accused 
of  not  taking  so  high  a  social  flight  as 
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they  might  have  taken,  and  of  inpistinn; 
too  much  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
merely  worldly,  utilitarian,  or  pruden- 
tial qualities  of  human  nature.  We 
cannot  say  that  wo  s}nnpathise  with 
this  complaint.  Without  holding  in 
any  undue  estimation  that  kind  of 
moral  teaching  which  appeals  to  worldly 
success  as  a  motive  and  a  standard  (of 
which  the  prosaic  literature  of  the  god- 
less Chinese,  with  its  perpetual  stories 
of  poor  boys  who,  by  dint  of  honesty 
and  prudence,  came  m  time  to  be  great 
Mandarins,  is  perhaps  the  most  flagrant 
and  repulsive  example),  we  can  yet 
see  in  the  present  state  of  our  own 
country  in  particular,  most  honourable 
place  and  room  for  many  more  literary 
missionaries  of  the  economic  and  the 
pradential  than  we  are  likely  to  have. 
And  though  we  firmly  believe  that  no 
soul  is  noble  that  is  not  alive  to  those 
higher  thoughts  and  generalities  in- 
volved in  the  words  God,  Duty,  the 
Infinite,  the  Unseen,  the  Eternal,  the 
Supernatural ;  and  that,  if  these  gene- 
rahties  were  even  left  in  abeyance,  all 
human  society,  even  in  its  homeliest 
interests,  would  grow  rotten  and  de- 
cay ;  yet  we  have  great  faith  also  in 
the  essential  nobility  of  that  mode  of 
viewing  things,  which,  detaining  the 
contemplation  tightly  down  upon  the 
domestic,  the  neighbourly,  and  the 
terrestrial,  asserts  that  in  tlie  maxim, 
that  "a  man  should  live  within  his 
income,"  there  is  expressed  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  all  subsolar 
morality.  The  Messrs.  Chambers  have 
certainly  addressed  themselves  laigely 
to  this  side  of  things ;  for  which,  we 
think,  they  deserve  Uianks  rather  than 
blame.  But  they  have  by  no  means 
confined  themselves  to  it.  Science, 
even  in  its  deeper  and  more  abstract 
branches,  has  always  been  fully  repre< 
sented  in  their  publications ;  the  Jour, 
naif  for  instance,  often  takino^  the  lead 
in  communicating  to  the  public  the  re- 
sults of  recent  scientific  inauiries.  To 
the  poetic  and  the  graceful  they  have 
not  Tbeen  indifferent,  while  studying 
the  solid ;  nor  have  even  their  illus- 
trations of  the  economic  been  destitute 
of  the  proper  amount  of  reference  to 
higher  views  of  man  and  his  destiny. 
Their  principle,  it  is  true,  has  always 
been  to  avoid  eveiy  approach  to  sec- 
tarianism, whether  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics. To  deviate  from  that  rule,  so 
distinctly  announced  in  the  programme 
of  the  journal,  would  have  been  to 
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abandon  the  opportunity  of  extended  of  a  miflcellaneous  character,  such  as 

U8cfalne».      Ihat,  still  adhering  to  the  Messrs.  Chambers  make  it  their 

this  rule,  it  might  not  be  possibk  to  chief  business  to  furnish  to  the  public^ 

venture  more  larj2:ely  than  they  do  into  is  fifty  times  better,  more  creditable  te 

the  regions  of  higher  sentiment  and  the  producer,  and  more  nutritioaa  to 

aspiration,  whether  individual  or  so-  the  reader,  than  the  wretched  aeini> 

cial,  we  will  not  say  ;  that  is  a  c^ues-  transcendentalism  (real  transcendenta- 

tion  to  be  determined  by  experience  lism  is  a  different  thing)  which 


which  we  do  not  possess,  and  accord*  would  desire  to  see  substituted  for  ii, 
in^  to  one's  personal  tendencies ;  but  and  which,  to  speiJc  plainly,  is  nf^ithttr 
this  we  will  say,  that  solid,  clear  matter      fish,  flesh,  cheese,  nor  red-hefrin^* 
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Ah !  Summer  time,  sweet  Summer  scene. 

When  all  the  golden  days. 

Linked  hand  in  hand,  like  moon-lit  fays. 
Danced  o'er  the  deepening  green. 

"When,  from  the  top  of  Pelifer  down. 

We  saw  the  sun  descend. 

With  smiles  that  blessings  seemed  to  send 
To  our  near  native  town. 

And  when  we  saw  him  rise  again 
High  o'er  the  hills  at  morn^ 
Grod's  glorious  prophet  daily  born 

To  preach  goodwill  to  men—. 

(Goodwill  and  peace  to  all  between 
The  gates  of  night  and  day — 
Join  with  me,  We,  and  with  me  say 

Sweet  Summer  time  and  scene. 


II. 

Sweet  Summer  time,  true  age  of  gold. 
When  hand  in  hand  we  went 
Slow  by  the  quickening  shrubs,  intent 

To  see  the  buds  unfold. 

To  trace  new  wild  flowers  in  the  grass. 

New  blossoms  on  the  bough, 

And  see  the  water-lilies  now 
Rise  o'er  their  liquid  glass. 
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When  from  the  fond  and  folding  gale 
The  scented  brier  I  puUed, 
Or  for  thy  kindred  boeom  culled 

The  lily  of  the  Tale. 

Thou  without  whom  were  daric  the  green» 
The  golden  turned  to  grey, 
Join  with  me,  loTe,  and  with  me  say 

Sweet  Summer  time  and  scene. 


nt. 

Sweet  Summer  time,  delight's  brief  reign. 

Thou  hast  one  memory  still. 

Dearer  than  ever  tree  or  hill 
Yet  stretched  along  life's  pbdn, 

Stnu^er  than  all  the  wond'rous  whole. 
Flowers,  fields,  and  sunset  skies^ 
To  see  within  our  infant's  eyes 

The  awakening  of  the  souL 

To  see  their  dear  bright  depths  first  stirred 
By  the  far  breaUi  of  thought, 
To  feel  our  trembling  hearts  o'erfraudit 

With  rapture  when  we  heard 

Her  first  dear  laugh,  which  might  have  been 

A  cherub*b  laugh  at  play^ 

Ahl  love,  thou  can**  but  join  and  say 
Sweet  Summer  time  and  scene. 


IV. 

Sweet  summer  time,  sweet  sommor  days. 

One  day  I  must  recall ; 

One  day,  the  brightest  of  them  all. 
Must  mark  with  special  praise. 

Twas  when  at  length  in  genial  showers 
The  Spring  attained  its  close ; 
And  June  with  many  a  myriad  rose 

Incarnadined  the  bowers. 

Led  by  the  bright  and  sun-warm  air. 

We  left  our  indoor  nooks ; 

Thou  with  my  papers  and  my  books. 
And  I  thy  gaitlen  chair  \ 

Crossed  the  broad,  level  garden  walks. 

With  countiess  roses  lined ; 

And  where  the  apple  still  inclined 
Its  blossoms  o'er  the  box. 

Near  to  the  lilacs  roond  the  pond, 

In  its  stone  ring  hard  by, 

We  took  onr  seats,  where,  save  the  sky. 
And  the  few  forest  trees  beyond 
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The  garden  wall,  we  nothing  saw, 

fiut  flowers  and  blossoms,  and  we  heard 

Nought  but  the  whirring  of  some  bird. 
Or  the  rooks*  distant,  clamorous  caw. 

And  in  the  shade  we  saw  the  face 

Of  our  dear  Mary  sleeping  near. 

And  thou  wcrt  by  to  smile  and  hear. 
And  speak  with  innate  truth  and  grace. 

There  through  the  pleasant  noontide  hours 

My  tusk  of  echoed  song  I  sung ; 

Turning  the  golden  southern  tongue 
Into  the  iron  ore  of  ours  1 

Twas  the  great  Spanish  master's  pride. 

The  story  of  the  hero  proved ; 

"Twas  how  the  Moorish  princess  loved. 
And  how  the  firm  Fernando  died. 

Oh  I  happiest  season  ever  seen. 

Oh  1  day,  indeed  the  happiest  day ; 

Join  wi&  me,  love,  and  with  me  say 
Sweet  Summer  time  and  scene. 


One  picture  more  before  I  close  ^ 

Fond  Memory's  fast  dissolving  views; 

One  picture  more  before  I  lose 
The  radiant  outlines  as  they  rose. 

Tis  evening,  and  we  leave  the  porch. 

And  for  the  hundreth  time  admire 

The  rhododendron's  cones  of  fire 
Bise  round  the  tree,  like  torch  o'er  torch. 

And  for  the  hundredth  time  point  out 

Each  favourite  blossom  and  perfume-* 

If  the  white  lilac  still  doth  bloom, 
Or  the  pink  hawthorn  fadeth  out : 

And  by  the  laurel'd  wall,  and  o'er 

The  fields  of  young  green  corn  we're  gone ; 
And  by  the  outer  gate,  and  on 

To  our  dear  friend's  oflutrodden  door. 

And  there  in  cheerful  talk  we  stay. 

Till  deepening  twilight  warns  us  home ; 

Then  once  again  we  backward  roam 
Calmly  and  slow  the  welLknown  way — 

And  linger  for  the  expected  view — 

Day's  dying  gleam  upon  the  hill'; 

Or  listen  for  the  whip-poor-will. 
Or  the  too  seldom  shy  cuckoo. 

At  home  the  historic  page  we  glean, 

And  muse,  and  hope,  and  praise  and  pray-^ 
Join  with  me,  love,  as  then,  and  say 

Sweet  Summer  time  and  scene ! 
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No.  II. 
8UVNT  DATS  IN  WINTER. 

Summer  is  a  glorious  season. 

Warm,  and  bright,  and  pleasant  j 
Bat  the  Past  is  not  a  reason 
To  despise  the  Present. 
So  while  health  can  climb  the  mountain^ 

.    And  the  log  lights  upthe  hall, 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter, 

After  alll 

Spring,  no  doubt,  hath  faded  from  us, 

Maiden-like  in  charms ; 
Summer,  too,  with  all  her  promise. 

Perished  in  our  arms. 
But  the  memory  of  the  vanished. 

Whom  our  hearts  recall, 
Maketh  sunny  days  in  Winter, 

After  alll 

True,  there's  scarce  a  flower  that  bloometh. 

All  the  best  are  dead ; 
But  the  wall-flower  still  perfumeth 

Yonder  garden-bed. 
And  the  lily-flowered  arbutus 

Hangs  its  coral  ball — 
There  care  sunny  days  in  Winter, 

Aft«ralll 
Sunmier  trees  are  pretty, — ^very. 

And  I  love  them  well ; 
But,  this  holly's  glistening  berry. 

None  of  those  excel. 
While  the  fir  can  warm  the  landscape. 

And  the  ivy  clothes  the  wall. 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter, 

After  all  I 

By  the  Dargle*s  edge  reclining 

Is  a  pleasant  thing ; 
And, — ^wnen  you  are  after  dining. 

Tasting,  too,  the  spring. 
iVbi0,  the  parlour,  you'U  acknowledge. 

Beats  the  Waterfall: 
There  are  sunny  days  in  Winter, 


AfleraUl 


Poetisings  are  but  hcick  ways 
To  the  great  world's  goods. 

Yet  I  love,  with  honest  Jaques, 
Musings  in  the  woods. 

Now  I  have  the  honest  fellow. 
Trees,  and  greenwood  hall. 

In  the  books  that  warm  the  Winter, 

Sunny  moms  and  noontides  shady 

X  do  never  shun. 
But  just  ask  this  fair  young  lady 

If  she  miss  the  sun  ? 
Ask  her  if  the  brilliant  waxligfats 

Of  this  charming  ball 
Can  make  sonny  hours  in  Winter, 


After  alll 


AfleraUl     ^  j 
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Sunny  hours  in  every  season 

Wait  the  innocent— 
Those  who  taste  with  love  and  reason 

What  their  God  hath  sent. 
Those  who  neither  soar  too  highly. 

Nor  too  lowly  fall, 
Fed  the  sunny  days  of  Winter, 

After  aUl 

Then  although  onr  darling  treasures 

Vanish  from  the  heart ; 
Then  although  our  oaceJoTed  pleaaurei 

One  hj  one  depart ; 
Though  the  tomb  looms  ia  the  distance 

And  the  mouming  pall. 
There  is  sunshine,  and  ao  Winter^ 

After  all! 


N0.XZI. 

TBI  MBTH  OF  %BK  SPBDrO. 


Oh  I  Kathleen,  my  daxlin',  IVe  had  such  a  dhrame. 
Sure  no  man  ever  fancied  the  likes  of  the  same ; 
I  dreamt  that  the  World,  like  yourself,  darUn'  dear. 
Just  presented  a  son  to  ^e  happy  New  Year  ! 
Like  yourself,  too,  the  poor  mother  suffered  awhile. 
But  like  thine  was  the  J07,  at  her  baby's  first  smile, 
When  the  tender  nurse.  Nature,  her  mantle  did  fling 
Of  sunshine  around  it,  and  called  it  The  Spbimo  1 


m 

Oh  I  Kathleen,  'twas  strange  how  the  elements  all, 

With  their  friendly  regards,  condescended  to  call. 

The  rough  rains  of  Winter  Hke  summer-dews  fell. 

And  the  North-wind  said,  Zephyr-like — Is  the  World  well  ? 

And  the  streams  ran  quidc-sparkling  to  tell  o*er  the  earth 

God's  goodness  to  man  in  this  mystical  birth ; 

For  a  Son  of  this  World,  and  an  heir  to  the  King 

Who  rules  over  man,  is  this  beautiful  Spring  I 


zn. 

Ohl  Kathleen,  methou|;fat,  when  the  bright  babe  was  bom. 
More  lovely  than  mommg  appeared  the  bright  morn ; 
The  birds  sang  more  sweetly,  the  grass  greener  grew. 
And  with  buds  and  with  blossoms  the  old  trees  looked  new ; 
And  methought  when  the  Priest  of  the  Universe  came— 
The  Sun — in  his  vestments  of  glory  and  flame, 
The  name  that  he  gave  all  creation  did  sing— 
Twaa  the  houcheUeen  bourn  of  the  World-^'twas  the  Spring  I 
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Oh !  Kathleen,  dear  Kathleen !  what  treasures  are  piled 
In  the  mines  of  the  Past  for  this  wonderful  Child  1 
.The  lore  of  the  sages,  the  lavs  of  the  bards, 
like  a  primer,  the  eye  of  this  infant  regards ; 
All  the  dearly-bought  knowledge  that  cost  life  and  limb. 
Without  price,  without  peril,  are  offered  to  him  ; 
And  the  blithe  bee  of  Progress  concealeth  its  sting, 
As  it  offers  its  sweets  to  wis  beautiful  Spring  1 


Oh  1  Kathleen,  they  tell  us  of  wonderful  things. 
Of  speed  that  surpasseth  the  fairy's  fleet  wings ; 
How  the  lands  of^the  world  in  communion  are  brought) 
And  the  slow  march  of  speech  is  as  rapid  as  thought. 
Oh !  think  what  an  heir-ioom  the  great  world  will  be. 
With  this  wonderful  wire  *neath  the  Earth  and  the  Sea ; 
When  the  snows  and  the  sunshine  together  shall  bring. 
And  the  East  and  the  West,  all  their  gifts  to  the  Spring. 

VI. 

Oh  I  Kathleen,  but  think  of  the  birth-gifiB  of  1ot6 

That  Thb  Masthsb  who  lives  in  the  Great  Housb  above 

Prepares  for  the  poor  child  that's  bom  on  his  land — 

Oh,  God  I  they're  the  sweet  flowers  that  M  from  thy  hand. 

The  crocu8»  the  primrose,  the  violet  given 

Awhile,  to  make  Earth  the  reflection  of  Heaven ; 

The  brightness  and  lightness  that  round  the  world  wing. 

Oh  I  heir  of  the  ages  1  are  thine,  happy  Spring  1 


Oh  I  Kathleen,  dear  Kathleen  1  that  dream  is  gone  byj 
And  I  wake  once  again,  but,  thank  God  I  thou  art  by; 
And  the  land  that  we  love  looks  ^  bright  in  the  beam. 
Just  as  if  my  queer  dream  was  not  all  out  a  dream. 
The  spring- tide  of  Nature  its  blessing  imparts— 
Let  the  spring.tide  of  Hope  send  its  pulse  through  our  hearts ; 
Let  us  feel  'tis  a  mother,  to  whose  breast  we  cling. 
And  a  brother  we  hail,  when  we  welcome  the  Spring. 
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OUE  PORTBAIT  GALL&RT. — ^NO.  tXtt, 

•AMVXL  LOTUU 

TovcnnoMK.'^**  L^eers  arc  given  to  Foetiy.**— il«  Vou  Ukt  ii» 

Samuel  Loybri  poeti  painter,  dramatist-^an  Iriahman  well  entitled  to  a  place 
in  our  Gallery — ^the  author  of  "Rory  O'More,*'  and  who  has  not  heard  it, 
ground  as  it  is  on  organs,  scratched  on  Bddles,  blown  on  coach  homs,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  quadrilles,  and  even  tortured  into  a  waltz  ?  Sung  in  the 
western  wilds  of  America  and  on  the  wall  of  China,  piped  and  drummed  b^ 
our  military  bands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe^  "Rory"  still  reigns  an  uni- 
versal favourite,  and  bids  fair,  like  "  Patrick*5-day"  or  "  Garryowcn,"  to  go  on 
living  among  us  in  our  own  sea-girt  isle  from  sire  to  son,  by  **  a  lease  of  lives  re- 
newable for  ever." 

We  have  by  us,  as  we  write,  a  book  entitled  *'  Crosby's  Irish  Musical  Reposi- 
tory," containing  *'  a  Choice  Collection  of  Esteemed  Irish  Songs,  adapted  for 
the  Voice,  Violin,  and  German  Flute,"  which,  bearing  date  1808,  emanated 
from  StationerVcourt,  Paternoster-row,  and  professes  on  its  title-pa^  to  be 
purchaseable  "  at  all  respectable  book  and  music-sellers  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
An  examination  of  this  volume  has  satisfied  us  that  a  pig,  a  shillelagh,  and  a 
knock  on  the  head  were  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  the  comic  song  writers  of 
that  day,  who  felt  it  indispensable  to  end  their  verses  with  the  senseless  refrain 
of  "  Whack  row-de-dow,"  "  Smallilou,"  or  «'  Bubbero,"  "  PalliliA,"  or  "  Whil- 
leluh,  Botheration,"  "  Langolee,"  "  Whack,"  and  whotck  again.  Instead  of  imi- 
tating what  they  affected  to  represent,  they  created,  Frankenstein-like,  a  strange 
monster  which  they  called  an  Irishman,  who  could  only  make  mistakes,  and 
whenever  he  was  pushed  to  an  argument  twisted  his  stick  in  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  sang  a  song  with  an  appropriate  "\Miack."  Most  of  these  ab- 
surdities were  written  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  Irishman  played  but  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  drama,  passed  current  in  England  until  a  y&ry  recent 
period,  and  were  tolerated  and  even  applauded  in  Ireland.  The  days  of 
*'  Whack  and  Smallilou,"  however,  were  destined  to  be  numbered,  for  in  *|  Kory 
O'More"  a  way  was  shown  to  a  new  phase  of  sdng,  in  which  there  is  oomicality 
without  vulgarity  or  coarseness,  and,  in  the  midst  of  fun,  a  poetic  appreciation  of 
female  beauty,  combined  with  gallantry  and  tenderness — 

"  Her  neck, 
So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or  speck, 
And  he  looked  in  her  eyes  that  were  beaming  with  light" 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Let  us  go  back  awhile,  and  say  something  about 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  before  the  birth  of  his  "  Rory."  Lover,  like  Moore, 
was  born  in  Dublin ;  they  drew  their  life-stream  from  Irish  mothers ;  alike  were 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  unmatched  melodies  of  their  native  land ;  alike  heard  her 
legends  and  fairy  tales,  and  had  their  youns  fancies  warmed  from  the  same 
source.  At  a  very  earl^  age  he  displayed  evident  musical  tendencies.  When 
once  on  a  visit  with  a  friend  of  his  father's,  where  there  were  children  of  his  own 
ace,  he  left  his  companions  at  play,  and  beinff  missed  by  the  lady  of  the  bouse, 
who  went  about  in  some  anxiety  looking  for  nim,  her  ear  was  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  an  old  piano-forte  in  a  remote  room,  its  notes  dropping  now  and 
then  in  the  apparent  effort  of  somebody  trying  to  make  out  a  tune,  she  softly 
opened  the  door  and  saw  him  poking  out  the  then  poj^ular  melody  of  **  Will  yo^ 
come  to  the  bower,"  the  composition  of  the  illustrious  bard  who  excited  his 
im;igination,  and  who  years  afterwards  heard  his  praises  sung  by  the  same  boy 
under  circumstances  which  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many.  There  was  a 
public  dinner  given  to  Moore  in  Dublin,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1818,  fi)r  which 
Lover,  then  a  mere  stripling,  was  presented  with  a  ticket  by  a  friend,  to  whomi 
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on  llie  day  of  the  entertainment,  he  showed  a  song  which  he  had  written.  The 
subject  was  a  poet's  election  in  OLympus,  where  manv  striving  for  the  honour 
of  being  Jove's  kareate,  Tom  Moore  carries  it  hollow  by  a  large  majority, 
Venus,  the  Loves,  and  the  Graces  giving  him  plumpers  as  a  matter  of  course. 

**  The  song  is  very  fair,  indeed,"  said  his  frieno,  ''  but  there  will  be  such  a 
host  of  talent  there  Uiat  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  sing  it  at  the  dinner." 

Sheil,  Maturin,  Sir  John  Stevenson  (Moore's  co-laborateur  in  the  Melodies), 
with  the  whole  stafi'of  the  Dublin  musical  force,  were  present,  but  strange  to 
say  nothing  ]>oetical  or  musical  was  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  evening 
wearing  on  witliout  anything  appropriate  forthcoming.  Lover's  inend  gave  him 
a  nudge,  and  said^^ 

*'  Master  Sam,  this  won't  do.  We  must  have  your  song.  I  have  just  heard 
that  your  name  has  been  sent  up  to  Lord  Charlemont,  the  Chairman.  You'll 
be  asked  directly ;  so  clear  your  throat,  and  don't  be  afraid.'* 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  called  upon,  and  though  flurried  by  the 
novelty  of  his  situation,  vet,  inspired  by  his  ''  first  Champagne, "  sang  with  as 
much  voice  as  fright  left  him.  The  effect  was  most  successfiu ;  he  was  encored, 
and  again  and  again  applauded,  the  song  drawing  forth  a  most  brilliant  speech 
from  the  distinguished  guest  that  night  on  the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain. 
Moore's  mother  found  out  the  next  day  where  the  authorship  lay,  and  requested 
a  copy.  Years  after,  when,  through  other  causes,  he  became  intimate  with 
her,  we  have  heard  Lover  say  that  she  often  alluded  to  the  song,  and  when 
Time's  relentless  course  carried  the  poet's  mother  to  the  tomb,  he  was  one  of 
the  honoured  few  who  bore  the  pall. 

But  to  revert.  His  father,  a  worthy  and  excellent  man,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  Dublin,  being  anxious 
that  his  son  should  remain  at  commercial  pursuits  for  some  time,  he  continued 
to  assist  him  in  his  office,  until  he  found  that  the  monotony  of  the  desk  ill  suited 
hij)  temperament,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  "  potato  and  salt,"  according 
to  his  own  notion,  rather  than  better  fare  with  the  drudgery  of  the  counting- 
house.  Having  just  sufficient  knowledge  that  a  certain  admixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  would  be  sure  to  produce  green,  lie  determined  to  become  a  painter,  and 
worked  away  with  laborious  zeal,  gaining  praise  from  his  friends,  with  whom 
his  amateur  works  were  in  great  demand.  Invited  to  the  country-house  of  Major 

F (now  no  more)  the  young  artist  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  likeness  of 

his  host,  who  sat  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation  awaiting  the  result. 
Failure  succeeded  failure,  until  at  last  something  was  produced,  which,  when 
shown  to  the  gardener,  he  recognised  as  "The  masther — the  Major  himself,  sure 
enough  I"  l^re  was  joy  in  that  moment  I  a  likeness  was  made  I  and  in  the 
crude  streaks  of  red  and  yeUow  were  seen  the  dawn  of  success. 

Passing  over  probationary  years  of  hard  and  self-instructing  study,  where 
there  was  more  painting  than  pay,  he  at  last  began  to  be  noticed  and  employed 
— ^peihaps  the  earlier  so  from  the  fact  that  his  social  qualities  and  musical  ac- 
complishments obtained  for  him  an  entree  into  the  best  society  in  Dublin.  We 
often  heard  of  his  being  at  the  house  of  the  Lefanus,  whose  distinguished  visiters 
(as  he  once  said  to  us)  could  be  intellectual  without  being  blue,  and  where  people 
could  be  fashionable  without  being  insipid — ^that  admirable  mixture  of  high 
intellectuality  and  high  breeding,  wnere  both  qualities  helped  out  each  other, 
and  Minerva  was  indebted  to  the  Graces.  There  was  an  inimitable  piece  of 
foolery  got  up  in  Dublin,  called  the  Club  of  the  Burchenshafl,  where  know- 
ledge was  squandered  under  the  guise  of  ignorance,  where  wit  flashed  through 
the  affected  mask  of  stupidity,  where  society  in  its  brightest  form  quaffed  the 
cap  rather  to  lubricate  the  throat,  hoarse  with  uttering  witticisms,  than  to  gratify 
the  sensual  gust  of  palate ;  where  every  form  of  face  appeared  in  a  new  guise, 
so  that  fun  scarcely  knew  itself,  and  every  meeting  teemed  with  songs  fresh 
from  the  mint  of  fancy.  There  it  was  that  the  great  dignitaries  of  that  august 
dynasty,  '*  the  Lord  Chamberlain,"  *'  the  Pipe-t^arer,"  &c.  &c.,  crowded  round 
the  •* Noble  Grand" — monarch  of  his  own  little  kingdom  1  And  who  was  he? 
Charles  Lever — inimitable  Charles !  Long  and  happy  may  you  reign  wherever 
you  are!  But  who  was  the  minstrel  of  that  joyous  court?  Samuel  Lover  I 
And  never  had  troubadour  more  honour  even  in  the  good  old  times  of  King 
Bene.    There  was  ''  ye  boke  of  y^  Burchenshafl"  too !  containing  the  veritable 
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history  and  wonderful  i-ccords  of  ihe  club — its  origin,  progress,  and  transactions — 
profusely  illustrated  and  illuminated,  by  Lover's  pendl.  He  painted  a  grotesque 
cover  for  the  book,  which  was  a  good  imitation  of  such  a  missal  as  one  would 
find  on  the  worm-eaten  shelves  of  an  ancient  library,  and  manufactured  the 
'*  Blessed  Dhodeen,"  supposed  to  have  been  the  property  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
which  was  the  seal  of  the  official  documents  of  his  holiness,  and  also  of  St.  Kevin. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  were  concocted  chiefly  by  Lever ;  and,  on  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  club,  this  literary  treasure,  together  with  the  muniments  and 
paraphernalia,  remained  in  the  possession  of  **  the  Noble  Grand."  The  frater. 
nity  did  not  foi^t  their  Minstrel  and  Limner,  to  whom  they  presented  a  valuable 
gold  snuff-box  m  testimony  of  their  regard  and  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  his  official  functions  in  two  capacities. 

Pursuing  his  profession  as  a  miniature-painter,  he  was  elected,  in  1836,  a 
member  of  the  lioyal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  subsequently  filled  the  office  of 
its  Secretary.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Lord  Cloncurry,  and  many  other  distinguished  men  in  L:'eland,  sat  for  him.  The 
picture,  however,  which  brought  him  most  into  notice,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
nave  established  his  character  as  an  artist,  here  as  well  as  in  London,  was  that 
of  the  celebrated  Paganini,  who  sat  for  him  during  his  stay  in  Dublin.  We 
recollect  one  day  seeing  the  miniature  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  being  struck  by 
its  admirable  likeness  to  the  original.  Lover  told  us  the  way  in  which  he  roused 
the  great  violinist  to  animation  of  feature  during  a  sitting.  **  Pi^anini  being  dull, 
I  wished  (said  he)  to  excite  his  attention.  I  remarked  to  him  the  great  beauty 
of  a  little  capriccio  modvo  in  one  of  his  concertos,  and  hummed  the  air.  Old 
Pag.  cocked  his  ear. 

"  *  You  have  been  in  Strasbourg,'  said  he. 

**  'Never,'  I  answered. 

**  *  Then  how  did  you  hear  that  air  ?' 

** '  I  heard  you  play  it.' 

"  'No  1  if  you  were  not  in  Strasbourg.' 

•*  *YesI  in  London.' 

"  *  That  concerto  I  composed  for  my  first  appearance  in  Strasbourg,  and  I  never 
played  it  in  London.' 

"  *  Pardon  me,  you  did  at  the  Opera  House.* 

"  '  I  don't  remember.' 

"  *It  was  the  night  you  played  an  obligato  accompaniment  to  Pasta.* 

"  'Ah,  Pasta  1'  he  exclaimed,  and  his  b^utifuleye  orightened  as  if  he  rejoiced 
in  the  remembrance  of  that  night. 

<<  As  Bhodrick  Dhu 

«*  ( F«lt  the  joy  IImI  heron  iWI 
In  warrLon  wortligr  of  their  itecl,* 

so  Paganini  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  that  remarkable  occasion, 
when  those  two  great  artistes,  putting  out  all  their  force,  were  mutually  inspired 
and  successively  interchanjged  artistic  supremacy.  The  name  of  Pasta  was  a 
connecting  link  in  the  musician's  memory. 

*•  *  Pasta  I  yes.     How  she  sang  that  night' 

"  'Yes,'  said  I,  'and  how  you  played.' 

'.<  Ahr  exdiumed  he,  with  a  snrug,  'but  that  motivo ;  I  did  play  it  on  that, 
but  only  on  that,  ni^ht  in  London.  You  must  be  a  musician,'  said  he,  '  for 
that  is  not  an  easy  air  to  remember.' 

"  'It  was  encored,  signor,'  with  a  complimentary  bow,  'and  so  I  beard  it 
twice.' 

"  *  Ah  r  said  he,  with  another  shrug,  but  evidentl;^  pleased ;  'but  still  I  say 
it  is  not  easv  to  remember  that  air  except  for  a  musloian.' 

This  incident  not  only  roused  Paganini  to  the  animation  which  Lover  required, 
but  procured  for  him  admission  to  all  his  rehearsals.  Thus  it  was---Pa8ta  iu- 
spired  Paganini,  Paganini  inspired  the  painter,  for  he  produced  admittedly  one 
of  the  best  likenesses  ever  made  of  that  distinguished  man ;  and  when  he  ven- 
tured tp  send  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  England  he  did  not  overrate  his  own 
work,  for  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  Martin  Shee,  and 
Chantrey,  in  criticising  the  picture*  agreed  that  the  violin  (which,  by  the  way. 
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w&s  «a  elaborate  study)  put  them  in  mind  of  Gerard  Dhow.  Circumstances 
which  occurred  at  this  time  prevented  his  going  to  London  at  once,  but  he  con- 
trived to  get  there  a  day  or  two  before  the  Exhibition  closed,  when  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  picture,  and,  what  was  still  better,  of  receiving  several 
commissions. 

While  thus  temporarily  located  in  London  he  painted  some  persons  of  distinc- 
tion ;  among  the  rest  a  relative  of  Sir  John  Conroy,  who  was  then  Comptroller 
to  the  household  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Through  Sir 
John's  interest  he  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  painting  the  Princess  Victoria, 
hut  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lreland,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  that 

rin  the  hope  of  transferring  himself  the  following  to  the  English  metropo- 
Again  he  was  disappointed  in  carrying  out  his  intentions.  Early  in  the 
Sjring  he  received  a  letter  with  the  Royal  Arms  on  the  seal — it  was  from  Sir 
ohn  Conroy  I  Could  he  at  once  go  to  London  and  paint  a  picture  f  This  was, 
indeed,  an  opportunity  any  artist  nnght  have  coveted,  and  of  which  he  was  eagerly 
desirous  of  availing  himself ;  but  a  domestic  calamity  interfered,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  write  and  explain  to  Sir  John  the  reason  of  his  not  having  answered 
his  note  by  presenting  himself  in  person ;  to  this  he  received  a  kind  reply, 
mentioning  tnat  he  should  yet  paint  the  picture.  But  such  high  tides  only  serve 
once  in  a  man's  life  1  he  lost  the  golden  opportunity,  which,  had  he  been  enabled 
to  sdze,  mi^t  have  placed  the  Court  Guide  in  a  position  to  chronicle  a  Lover 
instead  of  a  Ilayter,*  as  her  Majesty's  Miniature  Pamter  in  Ordinair. 

His  engagements  as  an  artist  did  not  prevent  his  employing  himself  in  literary 
pursuits,  for  he  gave  the  public  a  series  of  his  well-known  **  Legends  and  Stories," 
the  success  of  which  was  established  and  attested  bv  popular  accord  and  drew 
forth  the  highest  praise  from  many  contemporary  authors ;  among  the  rest.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  keen  sense  of  all  things  was  as  ready  to  discern  and  acknow* 
ledie  merit  in  others  as  to  make  it  evident  in  herself.  The  literary  reputation 
he  had  tibus  acquired  associated  him  with  those  who  started  the  Dubun  Univeiu 
siTT  MidAZiKB.  In  the  first  and  second  numbers  appeared  his  story  of  "  Barney 
O'Eeirdon,"  almost  as  well  known  as  the  "  Gridiron,"  which  not  only  had  (to 
me  a  stage  phrase)  a  great  run,  but  we  think  we  can  show  that  it  conferred  a 
practical  benefit  on  a  hirge  portion  of  the  travelling  public  of  Lreland,  of  which, 
poanbly,  they  may  not  be  aware,  and  therefore  we  proceed  to  enlighten  them. 
Mr.  Bianconi,  the  well-known  inventor  and  owner  of  the  **  Long  Cars  "  of  the 
Southern  roads,  was  one  day  a  passenger  between  Clonmel  and  Watcrford,  on 
bis  car  which  runs  between  these  towns.  To  pass  away  the  time  he  brought  with 
him  Lover's  **  Legends  and  Stories,"  then  just  published,  from  among  which  he 
sdected  the  *'  Gridiron"  for  perusal,  the  fun  of  which  he  could  well  appreciate, 
and  he  bore  testimony  thereto  with  hearty  bursts  of  laughter.  He  had  but  just 
finished  the  story,  when  the  day,  hitherto  fine,  sudd^ly  changed,  and  down 
came  a  torrent  of  rain,  which  thoroughly  soaked  every  one  on  uie  vehicle,  in- 
cluding its  worthy  proprietor.  Arrived  in  Waterford,  his  first  care  was  to  give 
direetioiis  to  have  the  cushions  well  dried  for  use  the  foUowins  day,  and,  busi. 
neas-like,  he  waited  to  see  his  order  carried  into  efiect.  When  they  were  re^ 
moved  from  the  side  of  the  car  upon  which  he  had  sat,  his  vigilant  eye  at  once 
observed  that  the  teat  was  one  pool  of  water,  which  had  evidently  no  way  for 
running  ofil 

<«IhaveitrMidhe. 

^  I  am  gl^d  of  that,  sir,"  says  the  driver.     <*  Did  you  lose  anything  ?" 

«  The  •  Gridiron,' "  said  Bianconi. 

«The  Griduron,*'  echoed  the  driver. 

'*  Ay,"  said  Bianconi ;  <*  we  must  sit  on  Gridirons  for  the  future>  if  we  want 
to  keep  our  passengers  dbry  and  comfortable." 

«'  The  Lord  pave  us,"  grinned  the  ostler.  «« What  is  the  masther  at,  at  all  at 
an?" 

But  he  knew  well  what  he  was  at,  for  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  Lish  read- 
ers that  of  late  years  a  wooden  grating,  gric^jron-like,  has  been  placed  under  the 
coshions  of  Mr.  Bianooni's  cars,  which,  to  the  great  comfort  and  convenience 


*  Sir  George  Hayter  occupies  this  high  position. 
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of  his  numerous  passengers,  has  effectually  prevented  the  lodging  of  water  on 
the  seats. 

Let  us  now  foUow  our  artist  to  London,  where»  upon  the  strength  of  hia  ge- 
neral reputation,  lie  determined  to  establish  himself  as  a  miniature  painter.  The 
first  picture  he  exhibited,  after  taking  up  liis  residence  in  the  metropolis,  in  1835, 
was  a  miniature  of  the  Moolree  Mahmoud  Ishmael  Khan,  the  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  Oude,  who  sat  for  him  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land. He  also  painted  Lord  Brougham  in  his  robes  of  office  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  was  an  exoelient  likeness  as  well  as  an  elaborate  and  highly  finished 
painting.  Thomas  Moore,  too,  has  recorded  how  highly  he  appreciated  Lover's 
acquirements,  as  evidenced  in  a  picture  of  his  son  Kussell  Moore  (since  dead). 
A  portrait  of  Lover's  daughter  Meta,  when  a  child,  in  the  costume  of  a  Connemara 
peasant,  was  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  was  afterwards  ensraved  in 
**  Hall's  Book  of  Grems."  These  and  many  other  works  from  his  pencu  brought 
him  into  full  business  in  his  profession,  while  his  versatile  talents  secured  for 
him  introductions  into  the  salons  of  the  fashionable  world  as  well  as  a  pkce  in 
the  best  literary  society.  His  own  songs,  suns  and  accompanied  by  nimself ; 
his  own  stories,  told  as  no  one  else  could  tell  Uiem,  made  him  a  welcome  gnest 
everywhere.  At  Lady  Blessington's  he  was  an  habitue  on  her  evenings  of  recep- 
tion, and  there  as  well  as  at  otner  houses  where  literary  and  artistic  merit  met, 
the  success  of  his  songs  was  so  great  that  he  was  induced  to  publish. 

A  writer  in  Blachvood*  thus  favourably  comments  on  Lover's  varied  talents:— 

"  A  new  poet  in  our  day  U  a  discoveiy  worth  recording ;  bat  a  new  poet,  who  is  at  onoe  a 
mnsiciao,  a  painter,  a  novelist,  and  a  poet,  is  qoadruplj  worth  wondering  at.  Tiiis  ia  tke  case 
of  Mr.  Lover,  a  young  Irishman,  who  has  lately  made  his  appearance  at  this  side  of  tbo 
Channel.  IIo  is  an  artist  of  sach  skill  as  to  liave  produced  the  very  best  small  portrait,  that 
of  the  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Oude,  at  the  last  year's  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House.  He 
has  written  some  short  dramas,  but  witty,  and  some  volumes  of  Irish  romance,  which  we 
understand  are  very  clever,  and  are  illustrated  by  some  sketches  from  his  own  pencil  Bat 
his  poems  are  now  the  topic.  We  most  confess  that  we  have  never  been  much  captivated 
with  what  has  passed  for  Irish  song-writing  in  England.  These  songs  which  profess  to  be 
humorous — ^the  play-house  species,  are  absolutely  barbarons,  the  essence  of  vulgarity,  unre- 
lieved by  anything  that  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  humour  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other 
country  under  the  sun ;  their  wit  ia  worthy  of  their  authors,  and  their  authors  are  wtnthy  of 
the  gin  shop. 

*'  Even  the  amatory  songs  which  have  had  their  day  among  us,  have  not  altogether  stolen 
into  our  hearts;  they  have  treated  of  love  alternately  like  a  schoolmaster  and  schoolbov ; 
there  was  too  much  about  gods  and  goddesses,  and  too  much  about  pouting  lips  and  glossv 
curls.  We  doubt  whether  passion  ever  spoke  the  language  of  any  one  of  them.  They  were 
pretty,  and  even  poetical ;  but  they  wholly  wanted  truth ;  they  had  none  of  the  intense  feel- 
ing, the  flush  of  fever,  the  mixture  of  sadness  and  playfulness,  the  delight  and  the  agony  of 
true  inspiration.  In  the  songs  of  the  present  writer  we  find  much  of  the  rich  caprice,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  force  of  passion." 

Taking  up  some  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  Lreland,  a  fruitfully  poetic 
theme,  he  wrote  several  son^  to  illustrate  them — **Rory  O'Morc;"  "The 
Angel's  Whisper  ;**  "The  May  Dew  ;"  "The  Four-leaved  Shamrock;"  "The 
Letter,"  &c.y  which  commanded,  we  believe,  the  largest  sale  of  almost  any  series 
of  songs  ever  published.  The  great  street  favorite  at  this  time  in  London  was 
"  Weber's  Hunting  Chorus,"  but  "  Rory  "  soon  put  out  the  pipe  of  the  German 
Jager,  and  the  Dhudeen  beat  the  Meerscham.  "Molly  Carew"  (which,  with 
many  other  songs,  followed  the  "  Superstitions "  in  rapid  succession)  may  be 
classed  with  "  fiory  O'More,"  though  the  difficulty  of  that  tricksy  air,  **  Planxty 
Reilly,"  to  which  it  is  adapted,  was  in  the  way  of  its  street  popularity.  The 
structure  of  the  rhymes,  terminating  in  lines  of  the  most  capricious  lengths, 

f  reserved  throughout  four  verses,  is  most  ingenious,  and  the  poetry  is  admirable, 
lere  is  a  simile : — 

"  B'or  your  lips,  oh  machree,  in  thdr  beautiful  glow, 
Faith  a  pattern  might  be  for  the  cheiries  to  grow." 


^  Blackwood^  volxli.,  1837. 
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And  then  the  reflection  thereupon  arises — 

"  Twas  an  apple  that  tempted  our  motheri  we  kiiowi 
For  apples  were  scarce,  I  suppose,  long  ago ; 
But  at  this  time  of  day, 
Ton  my  conscience,  1*11  say, 
Soch  eherriet  might  tempt  a  mem**  father  * 

"The  Angel's  Whisper,"  and  "True  Love  can  ne*cr  forget"  (the  story  of 
*'  Carolan,"  of  whom  it  is  related  that  when  deprived  of  sight,  ailer  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  he  recognised  his  first  love  by  the  touch  of  her  hand),  are  examples 
of  pathetic  sentiment,  in  which  the  stories  are  condensed  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  so  earnestly  does  he  treat  his  subject 
in  the  former,  adhering  closely  to  verb  and  substantive,  dealing  with  actions  and 
things,  that  tie  "  adjective  is  only  used  three  times,  in  one  of  which  it  assumes 
a  componnd  form,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  an  application  but  twice."* 

A  second  series  of  Legend  Stories  now  appeared  from  the  press;  and  in 
1836  the  novel  of  "  Rory  O'More  "  was  written  for  Mr.  Bentley.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  was  offered  several  dramatised  versions  of  this 
popular  work ;  but  Mr.  Lover  was  selected  to  put  it  on  the  stage,  and  Rory,  in 
the  bands  of  poor  Tyrone  Power,  was  triumphant  in  his  third  shape  for  over 
one  hundred  successive  nights.  Who  that  ever  saw  that  adnurable  actor 
in  Rory  0*More  can  forget  his  delineation  of  the  pai*t;  and  how  delicious 
was  the  richness  of  his  unforced  brogue  in  narrating  the  story  of  the  Fox  of  Bal- 
lybotherum.  And  then  there  was  Gerald  Pepper,  written  for  him  by  Lover 
('*  The  White  Horse  of  the  Peppers"),  to  bring  him  out  at  the  Haymarket,  in 
which  he  made  a  great  hit.  The  "  Happy  Man"  was  from  the  same  pen, 
and  was  entrusted  to  the  same  actor,  with  entire  success.  At  Covent  Garden, 
when  Madame  Vestris  was  lessee,  a  musical  drama  was  produced,  called  the 
Greek  Boy,  in  which  she  sang  a  charming  barcarolle,  "  Gondolier,  Row,"  and 
nightly  obtained  an  encore.  This  drama  was  also  one  of  Lover's.  When  Balfe 
took  the  English  Opera  House  (now  the  Lyceum),  he  sent  him  a  burlesque  opera^ 
called  U  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia,  in  which,  that  charming  ballad  *'  Molly 
Bawn,"  the  cheval  de  hataiUe  of  the  piece,  was  sung  by  Balfe  himself,  and  soon 
became  another  street  favourite — one  of  those  alfresco  spirits  that  loves  open 
air,  midnight,  and  the  moon.  How  oflen  we  have  heard  it,  when,  to  use  tho 
words  of  the  song : — 

**  The  stars  above  are  brightly  shining, 
Because  they  have  not^g  else  to  do." 

A  handsome  tribute  was  paid  about  this  time  to  him,  when  his  joint-stock  re- 
putation of  painter,  poet,  musician,  and  dramatist  caused  him  to  be  talked 
about.  Forty  Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  invited  him  to  a  dinner  at 
"  Grillon's,"  thus  testifying  their  respect  for  his  character,  and  appreciation  of 
his  genius. 

Continuing  to  work  hard  at  his  profession,  he  used  his  pen  as  well  as  his  pen- 
al ;  and  having  commenced  serial  story  writing,  he  undertook  the  additional 
labour  of  illustrating  the  numbers  himself  with  etchings  on  steeL  ''Handy 
Andy  "  and  "Treasure  Trove "  were  thus  brought  out ;  but  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  been  doing  the  work  of  three  men  instead  of  one.  His  eyes,  hitherto 
severely  tried  by  miniature  painting,  became  so  seriously  affected  that  he  was 
recoDunended  to  cease  from  his  ordinary  professional  pursmts,  and,  unwillingly,  he 
vieldedto  medical  advice.  Being  thus  in  a  measure  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursu- 
mg  his  former  occupation,  it  occurred  to  him  to  become  in  public  the  illustrator 
of  his  own  stories  and  songs,  feeling  that,  if  half  the  approbation  were  to  follow 
in  public,  which  always  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  the  same  thing  in  private, 
success  was  pretty  certain.    Some  recommended  him  to  try  the  ef  ect  of  what 


*  Criticisms  on  "Popular  Songs,"  No.  3. — "  The  Angel's  Whisper."    Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh Daily  Mail. 
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he  could  do  quietly  in  the  country ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  **  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  make  his  first  appearance  in  London,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly didy  at  the  Princess's  Concert-room,  on  the  eveniuA  of  the  13th  March, 
1844.  To  a  man  who  had  never  done  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  with  a  voice 
of  very  limited  compass,  it  was  daring  enough ;  but  nerving  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion, his  first  monologue  received  the  unequivocal  approbation  of  a  crowded 
audience,  and  the  next  morning's  papers  contained  most  fiivoarable  notices  of  his 
performance.  The  entertiunment  was  repeated  only  to  be  more  successful,  and 
after  an  extended  run  in  London,  he  presented  it  to  the  public  in  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  of  Ei^land,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Two  hours  is  a  long  time  for  one 
man,  unassisted  in  any  way,  to  keep  people  together,  and,  what  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult, to  keep  them  amused ;  but  Lover  succeeded  in  effecting  this  beroiid  all 
doubt.  Song  followed  song,  recitation  followed  anecdote  in  pleatung  and  attrao- 
tive  variety;  and  while  the  introductcNy  parts  of  the  entertainment  were  de- 
livered with  unaffected  ease  and  fluency,  his  dramatio  powers  were  ever  ready  to 
assist  him  in  the  rendering  of  his  musical  compositions,  as  well  as  to  give  effect 
to  his  stories  and  poetic  recitations. 

In  America,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1846,  his  reception  waa  most 
flattering,  and  in  the  best  society  (well  guarded  nng-fence  as  it  is),  he  was  treated 
with  marked  distinction.  In  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  States  and  also 
in  Canada  he  gave  his  monologue,  which  he  varied  from  time  to  time  with  new 
songs,  stories,  and  anecdotes.  The  song  of  the  "  Alabama"  was  written  while 
gliding  down  that  beautiful  stream.  It  is  at  onoe  a  oharming  sketch  from  nature 
and  a  transoript  of  his  own  feelings  at  the  time.  Here  is  the  concluding  verse  :— 

**  However  f«r,  however  new, 
To  me  alike  tfaoa'rt  still  more  dear ; 
la  thought,  sweet  love,  thou'ii  with  me  her^ 
On  the  wiD<lmg  Alabama. 

"  The  watch-dog's  baik  on  shores  I  hear — 
He  tells  me  that  some  home  is  near ; 
And  memoty  wakes  afl^tion's  tear, 

On  the  distant  Alabama.** 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans  he  sung  the  "  Alabama  "  in  a  draw- 
ing.room,  and  fresh  as  he  was  from  the  river,  the  theme  of  his  song,  it  was  perhaps 
the  more  effective.  Mr.  Clay,  the  distinguished  senator,  was  present,  and 
requesting  him  to  repeat  it,  paid  him  a  most  refined  and  elegantly  turned  com- 
pliment by  saying,  '*  For  the  future  the  Alabama  will  be  better  known  through 
the  Poet  than  the  Geographer." 

The  Deer-hunt,  and  the  sleighing  in  America,  furnished  subjects  which  he  has 
treated  in  a  lively  and  perfectly  fresh  manner.  The  similarity  of  sound  between 
slaying  the  D^er  and  sleighing  the  Dear,  wasqaickly  seized  upon  and  illustrated 
in  a  song  full  of  point  throughout.  A  husband  is  recommended  to  prevent  his 
wife  from  scolding  him  :-. 

"  If  your  dear's  temperas  crost, 
Pray  at  once  for  the  frost, 
And  fix  her  right  into  a  sleigh ; 
If  she  would  she  can*t  scold. 
For  the  wcather^s  so  cold, 
Her  month  she  can*t  open  at  all. 
In  vain  would  she  cry. 
For  the  tears  in  her  eye 
Would  he  fVozen  before  they  can  falU** 

The  autumnal  couch  and  repose  of  the  Forest-hunter  is  tmiihfblly  and  pic* 
resquely  described  in  three  short  lines : — 


"  When  the  leaves  falling  red 
Yield  a  ready-made  bed, 
Where  they  rest  after  slaying  the  deer.*^ 
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The  snperstition  among  the  Indians,  that  the  **  Great  Spirit  *'  forbade  the  use 
of  gold  to  his  children,  is  thus  dealt  with : — 

"  If  gold  had  been  good  the  Great  Spirit  had  given — 
That  gift,  like  his  others,  as  freely  from  Heaven. 
The  lake  gives  ns  white  fish,  the  deer  gives  ns  meat, 
And  the  toil  of  the  capture  gives  slumber  so  sweet ; 
Then  give  me  my  arrows,  and  give  me  my  bow, 
In  the  wild  woods  to  rove  where  the  blue  rapids  flow." 

These  extracts,  from  songs  written  in  America,  'will  serve  to  show  that  Mr. 
Lover's  poetry  was  not  a  conventional  thing  following  in  the  beaten  track  of 
everjr-day  association,  nor  confined  to  Irish  subjects,  with  which  his  name  was  so 
identified ;  but  fresh  scenes  produced  fresh  poetic  combinations,  alike  truthful 
and  just  in  imagery  and  illustration.  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  has 
described  his  sensations  in  the  New  World  with  a  picturesqueness  and  force  that 
makes  his  prose  truly  poetic  :— 

^'Gkriooi  Niagara!  never  can  I  forget  the  Benaations  with  which  my  eye' first  caught  the 
npids  roshingdown  to  the  falls ;  the  mighty  mass  of  waters  heaving,  and  foaming,  and  bound- 
ing omrards ;  and  then,  when  I  first  saw  their  headlong  dash  down  the  abyss,  I  lost  all 
povtis  of  speech ;  for  when  I  attempted  words  to  tell  what  I  felt,  my  tongue  refused  its 
o&<,  my  voice  trembled,  and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears.  I  threw  off  my  hat  in  the 
^«nt  of  reverential  awe,  and  held  oat  my  huids  towards  the  mighty  giant,  with  his  flowing 
1^  ti  if  of  molten  emeralds,  with  a  fringe  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  for  to  nothing  else  in 
colmr  or  brilliancy  may  be  likened  the  vivid  green  of  the  waters,  the  flashing  and  whiteness 
of  the  spray.  Ihen  the  mighty  cloud  that  arises,  steaming  up  from  the  vast  cauldron  below, 
i  messenger,  as  it  were,  seeking  heaven,  whose  Master  had  bidden  the  waters  to  fall  there,  to 
trll  'His  will  was  done.*  The  god-like  sun  imaging  his  light  in  the  spray,  and  adding 
prianatic  beauty  to  that  already  so  beautiful !  Down,  down  eternally  fall  those  long  fes- 
toons of  snow-white  waters,  and  the  voice  of  God  in  the  never-ceasing  thunder  of  the  cataract. 
"How  tbe  flood  below  heaves,  and  eddies,  and  rushes  on  through  the  giant  gap  of  the  stu- 
pendous ctiiTs,  clothed  with  the  nodding  verdure  of  the  green  summer ;  while  the  leaves  are 
•prinUfid  with  the  dkiniond-shower  of  the  spray,  adding  beauty  to  the  feathery  lightness  of 
tbe  woodsy  and  reftvafaing  their  verdure.  How  the  momentarily-formed  rainbows  flit  about 
upon  tbe  ascending  spray,  as  it  whirls  around  in  the  never-dying  breeze  of  this  enchanting 
apot — another  bkasing  in  the  fervour  of  an  American  July.  Oh,  Niagara!  Niagara!  how 
ecdlcM  are  thy  beantiea,  how  vast  thy  sublimity.  Never  have  I  seen  grandeur  and  beauty 
eo  oombined  as  m  thee  !** 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1848,  being  more  than  two  years  away,  he  gave 
an  entertainment*  entitled  "  Paddy's  Portfolio,"  which  was  a  combination  of 
Irish  songs  and  stories,  and  an  epitome  of  his  American  notes  and  experiences. 
In  delineating  transatlantic  character  he  was  at  once  faithful  and  humorous,  but 
never  descended  to  ill-natiure  or  caricature.  His  recitations  of  **  The  Irish 
Fisherman,"  and  •*  The  Flooded  Hut  of  the  Mississippi,"  were  delivered  with 
ft  depth  of  feeling  and  pathos  which  always  found  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  his 
audiences  ;  while  in  his  telling  that  excjuisitety-droll  story  of  ^'  The  Adventures 
and  Mistakes  of  Jemmy  Hoy,"  he  invariably  excited  hearty  and  genuine  laughter. 

"  The  Songs  of  the  Saperstitions  of  Ireland,"  with  several  legendary  bsdlads,  &c, 
have  been  published  in  a  collected  form  ;*  but  since  then  Mr.  Lover  has  written 
the  words,  and  composed  the  music  for  many  other  son^s.  In  his  tale  of  *♦  Handy 
Andy  *'  we  find  a  good  specimen  of  that  power  of  condensation,  which  we  have 
before  alluded  to  in  this  song : — 

'*  An  old  man  sadly  said, 

Where's  the  snow 
That  fell  the  year  that's  fledp— 

Where's  the  snow  ? 
Ai  fruitless  were  the  task, 
Of  many  a  joy  to  ask — 

Aa  the  snow. 


*  **  Songs  and  Ballads,  by  S.  Lover.*'    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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"  The  hope  of  airy  birth. 

Like  the  snow ; 
Is  stained  on  reaching  earth, 

Like  the  snow ; 
While  'tis  sparkling  in  the  ray, 
'Tis  melting  fast  away, 

Like  the  snow. 

**  A  cold,  deccitftd  thing, 

Is  the  snow; 
Though  it  come  on  dove-like  wing, 

The  false  snow. 
*Tis  but  rain  disguised  appears, 
And  our  hopes  are  frosen  tears, 

Like  the  snow." 

In  the  song  "  Forgive  but  Don't  Forget^"  the  second  verse  has  a  cuinulatiTe 
power  of  antithesis : — 

**  Oh  why  should  friendship  harshly  chide 
Our  little  faults  on  either  side? 
From  friends  wo  love  we  bear  with  those. 
As  thorns  are  pardoned  for  the  rose. 
The  honey  bee  on  busy  wing, 
Producing  sweets,  yet  bears  a  sting ; 
The  purest  gold  most  needs  alloy, 
And  sorrow  is  the  nurse  of  joy." 

And  then  the  way  in  which  the  old  saying  is  reversed  in  the  cloncuding  four 
lines : — 

"  Forgive,  forget — ^we're  wisely  told, 
Is  held  a  maxim  good  and  old  ; 
But  half  the  maxim — ^better  yet, 
Then  oh  forgive — but  don't  forget" 

In  the  '*  Birth  of  St.  Patrick,"  the  conceit  that  the  saint  being  bom  at  mtdmght 
on  the  8th,  and  the  uncertainty  arising  whether  the  8th  or  9th  was  his  true  birth- 
day, are  ingenious : — 

"  For  mistakes  will  occur  in  a  hurry  and  shock ; 
And  some  blamed  the  babby,  and  some  blamed  the  clock; 
For  mth  all  these  cross-questions,  sure  no  one  could  know 
If  the  child  was  too  fast,  or  the  dock  was  too  slow." 

Then  father  Mulcahy  making  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  by  declaring 

"  No  one  could  have  two  birth-days  bnt  a  twin." 

And  winding  up  with  the  device,  that  as  eight  and  nine  make  seventeen,  so 
conflicting  testimonies  wotdd  be  best  reconciled  by  making  the  17th  the  birth, 
day ;  giving  a  good  bit  of  advice,  too,  which  might  bo  well  observed  on  more 
serious  occasions  in  Ireland  :^ 

"  Don't  be  always  dhfidinffj  but  sometimes  eomitiM." 
But  here  is  his  last,  which  none  of  our  readers  have  yet  met  with : — 

"COAXING  CONNOR. 
"Now let  me  alone,  though  I  know  that  you  won't, 

For  I  don't  b'lieve  a  word,  Coaxing  Connor,'  yon  say ; 
Tou  swear  that  you  love  me,  but  maybe  you  don't, 

And  'tis  with  my  poor  heart  yon'd  be  wanting  to  play. 
That's  a  game  you're  well  np  to,  with  soothering  arts 

For  Jane,  Bet,  or  Nance — ^me,  or  Molly,  you'd  stive ; 
I  ask  but  one  trick  for  my  poor  ace  of  hearts, 
While  you,  wicked  rogue,  would  be  playing  *  spoil  five.*  "• 

*  For  the  liencfit  of  general  reader.^,  we  state  that  "  spoil  five"  is  a  favourite  Irish  game  at 
cards,  in  which  the  ace  of  hearts  predominates. 
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"  0 !  Peggy,  your  oonxing  refn^^nls  among, 

I  heed  not  the  word,  but  the  look  that  i-cplies ; 
With  glances  bo  bright,  you've  no  need  of  a  tongue, 

For,  if  you  were  dumb,  you  might  talk  with  your  eyea. 
Tour  sweet  lips  may  serve  other  uses  than  speech, 

Tou  could  smile  me  to  bondage,  you  know,  Peggy  dear ; 
Be  dumb,  if  you  like — ^Beauty  never  shouM  preach — 

But,  oh,  be  not  deaf,  when  'tis  Love  bids  you  hear. 

*'  ms  you've  play'd  '  spoil  five*  with  my  senses,  machree. 

For  'tis  ycwr  voice  I  hear  in  the  soft  summer  wind  ; 
In  the  fresh-blushing  roses  *tis  you  that  I  see — 

Oh — I  see  you  so  plain  I — though  they  say  Love  is  blind. 
If  I  touch  a  sweetbriar — I  say  that*s  herself; 

If  I  e*er  feci  your  hand — on  my  ear  'tis  I  feel 
But  the  taste  of  your  lip — oh,  like  sweets  on  a  shelf, 

Tis  kept  far  out  of  reach  from  the  boj*  that  would  steal." 

Tbere  are  many  other  of  Mr.  Lover's  songs  and  poems  which  we  would  gladly 
^ve  extracts  ^m,  did  space  permit.  But  in  those  whicli  we  have  given  tboro 
la  evidence  of  nature  and  truthful  feeling,  which  make  up  for  more  studied  and 
polt:jhed  artifice.  We  believe  he  lacks  what  is  called  classical  scholarship,  but 
UB  writings  are  probably  the  fresher  for  the  want  of  it.  Schlegel,  in  his  dra- 
matic literature,  when  speaking  of  Shakspeare,  says : — 

"Our  poet^s  want  of  scholarship  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  and  yet  it  is 
nrdy  a  Teiy  easy  matter  to  dedde.  Shakspeare  was  poor  in  dead  school-cram,  but  he  pos- 
sessed a  rkh  treasury  of  living  and  intuitive  knowledge.  ....  The  general  direction 
of  his  mind  was  not  to  the  collection  of  words  but  of  facts.  With  English  books,  whether 
original  or  transUiteJ,  he  was  extensively  acquainted,  and  we  may  safely  affirm  that  he  had 
read  all  that  his  native  language  and  literature  then  contained,  that  could  be  of  any  use  to 
him  in  bis  poetical  avocations." 

Bmns,  too,  was  not  prevented  by  want  of  classic  lore  from  being  a  poet, 
and  Spenser  said,  that  in  the  early  ballads  of  the  Irish,  wild  as  they  were,  there 
was  mnch  of  "  the  pure  ^old  of  iK>etry."  In  treating  Irish  subjects,  Mr.  Lorer 
is  e»entia]ly  Irish  in  spint,  and  his  illustrations  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
theme.  W  hat  Lover  has  done  for  the  popular  superstitions  of  Ireland,  another 
l}'rist  has  more  recently  effected  for  those  terse  and  pithy  proverbs  to  be  found 
in  the  mouths  of  our  peasantry : — **  Dance  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your 
feet,  love;"  "Welcome  as  flowers  of  May;"  with  many  others  which  are  all  now 
iamiliar  to  lovers  of  son^,  and  have  been  admirably  given  h^  Jonathan  Freke 
Sling^by,  a  name  second  to  none  in  that  class  of  poetry  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that  these 
dumning  ballads  may  yet  be  collected  in  some  permanent  form. 

In  music  Lover  is  not  scientific,  but  he  knows  enough  to  write  the  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  to  his  own  songs.  Plis  ear  is  so  true  that  we  never  find  him 
writing  fiJse  harmony,  and  thus  one  will  not  be  disposed  to  inquire,  when  hear, 
ing  or  reading  his  compositions,  whether  he  is  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of 
extended  sixths,  or  diminished  or  German  sevenths.  Without  toiling  through 
the  abstruse  rules  of  music,  he  appears  to  have  intuitively  learned  that  which  has 
taken  other  men  years  to  acquire.  We  have  stated  before  that  his  voice  is  of 
limited  compass,  but,  like  Moore,  who  sung  his  own  melodies  with  such  charming 
cfi'a't,  he  makes  up  for  the  want  of  organ,  by  clear  articulation  and  expression, 
that  musical  reading  of  song  which  is  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  these  days. 

In  mentioning  Moore's  name  it  reminds  us,  that  when  he  launched  his  lyric 
bark  he  had  no  competitior.  The  Continent  was  closed  against  us,  no  foreign 
ViQsic  then  reached  our  shores.  At  such  a  time,  when  the  world  was  tired  of 
toor  imitations  of  the  stilted  old  style  of  music,  nauseated  with  words  in  which 
rhillis  and  Chloe,  Strephou,  and  any  quantity  of  lambkins  abounded,  how 
Welcome  waa  the  freshness  of  his  songs !  how  sparkling  their  poetic  beauty  I 
&nd  then,  what  a  mine  of  wealth  was  at  his  disposal  in  the  melodies  which  Bun- 
'ing  had  previously  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  to  which  the  poet's  words  gave  an 
imperishable  fame.      Time,  however,  has  made  great  changes.    The  Continent 
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has  now  been  open  for  years,  and  the  lyric  poets  of  the  present  daj  hare  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  to  which  Moore  was  a  stranger.  The  fascinations  of  Rossini, 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  are  all  in  the  field,  and  rendered 
more  available  to  the  public  by  the  greater  cultivation  of  foreign  languages.  It 
is,  therefore,  something  to  say  for  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  that  his  songs  have 
been  popular  in  the  days  of  such  brilliant  contemporaries ;  that  they  have  lain  side 
by  siae  with  their  works  on  the  piano-fortes  of  the  accomplished,  and  have  been 
hummed,  whistled,  and  organised  throu«^h  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
While  he  effected  this  by  his  talent,  he  tuso  achieved  a  first-rate  reputation  as  a 
painter,  was  a  successful  novelist,  a  successful  dramatist,  and  then  appeared  the 
viva  voce  illustrator  of  his  works ;  and  was  again  successful,  in  no  small  degree 
too,  as  public  criticisms  well  attest.  Dibdin  wrote  and  performed  his  0¥m  mono- 
logue ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Lover,  we  know  of  no  one  else  who  did  the 
same.  He  did  more,  however,  than  Dibdin,  for  be  has  written  novels,  and  illus. 
trated  them  himself,  and  composed  the  incidental  songs,  a  literary  feat  which  has 
no  example  that  we  know  of.  In  a  word,  poet,  piunter,  dramatist,  he  has  won 
sufficient  celebrity  to  make  the  fame  of  three  difi*erent  men,  which  we  trusty  like 
the  shamrock  of  his  own  native  island,  may  long  oontinoe  to  be 
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TWELFTH-DAY ;    OR,  THE  LAST  OF  OUR  HOLIDATS. 

Carrigbawn,  Jtauutj  7*  1851. 

YssTERDATy  my  dear  Anthony,  ended  our  Christmas  holidays,  and  to-day 
finds  me  once  more  in  the  solitude  and  repose  of  my  own  study,  communing  in 
spirit  with  one  friend,  when  so  many  others  have  been  withdrawn  from  me  in 
their  bodily  presence.  But  those  joyous  associations  cannot  last  for  ever,  and 
well  is  it  for  us  that  they  cannot.  Though  man  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  has 
few  joys  that  are  not  heightened  by  the  sympathy  of  fnends,  and  multiplied  a. 
thousand-fold  by  being  reflected  from  the  faces  that  he  loves ;  yet,  believe  me, 
there  are  times  and  seasons  when  the  spirit  seeks  repose  from  excitement,  and 
pants  for  solitude  as  the  hart  docs  for  the  water-brooks.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced,  that  most  of  the  mishty  events  which  have  revolutionised  society,  and 
changed  the  destinies  of  mankind,  were  devised  by  man,  not  amongst  his  species, 
but  apart  from  them ;  and  though,  at  first  sight,  this  may  appear  somewhat 

ridoxical,  both  in  regard  to  man's  physical  and  psychological  being,  yet 
who  looks  deeper  into  the  matter  will  see  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Though  man  be  social  in  all  his  instincts  and  qualities,  still  is  solitude  as 
needful  to  hb  well-being  as  sleep  is  necessary  to  the  refection  of  an  exis- 
tence which  seems  a  priori  to  abhor  the  negation  of  activity,  mental  or 
bodily.  As  the  giant  rises  refreshed  from  sleep,  so  the  soul  comes  forth  from 
its  silent,  secret  chamber,  re-invigorated  by  that  communion  which  it  holds  with 
itself— ay,  and  with  a  greater  than  itself — that  primeval  fountain  of  all  thought 
— the  Father  of  Spirits.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  solitude  has  had  its 
lovers  and  its  eulogists.  The  heathen  philosopher  and  the  Christian  moralist 
have  alike  proclaimed  its  holiness  and  its  dignity.  Were  I  to  quote  half  that 
occurs  to  my  memory,  my  dear  Anthony,  1  should  exhaust  your  patience  long 
before  I  should  find  the  end  of  my  materials.  Seneca  has  many  fine  reflections 
on  the  subject;  but  be  of  good  courage — I  shall  not  indict  one  of  them  upon 
you.  Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  elegant  Latin  epistles — which  were  as  famous  in 
his  own  days  as  they  are  neglected  in  ours — draws  a  most  eloquent  contrast 
between  the  man  who  dwells  in  the  city,  and  him  who  cultivates  a  solitary  life 
in  the  country.  This,  too,  I  shall  spare  you ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  defraud 
you  of  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
whose  compositions  are  as  redolent  of  the  odour  of  holiness  as  was  his  solitary  life 
of  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Thus  writes  St.  Jerome; — "Sapiens  nunquam 
solus  esse  potest,  habet  enim  secum  omnes,  qui  sunt  et  qui  fuerint  boni,  et 
animnm  liberum  quocunque  vult,  profert  et  transfert  et  quod  corpore  non 
potest,  cogitatione  complectitur:  et  si  hominum  inopia/uerit,  loquitur  cum  Deo  J* 
This  last  thought  discovers  the  real  source  of  the  moral  elevation  which  soli- 
tude confers  upon  man.  And  so  it  has  ever  been ;  the  more  he  is  withdrawn 
from  tlie  creature,  the  more  he  is  in  converse  with  the  Creator.  When  one 
human  being  alone  stood  on  the  earth,  God  was  ever  present  with  him.  When 
he  found  a  companion  to  share  the  world  with  him,  even  still  "  they  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Loiti  walking  in  the  garden."  Then,  as  the  race  multiplied,  the 
visible  Deity  was  rarely  amongst  them,  but  He  ministered  by  His  angels ; 
and  so,  ^m  time  to  time,  as  man  mingled  more  with  his  fellows,  he  communed 
less  with  his  great  Spiritual  Head ;  and  it  is  still  the  primeval  yearnin<;s  of  the 
soul  for  purer  food  than  it  finds  in  the  world  around  it  that  has  driven  ardent 
and  meditative  men  to  deserts  and  mountain  tops,  to  cells  and  caves.  But  a 
truce  with  these  reflections,  dear  Anthony.  I  sat  down  to  tell  you  all  about 
our  last  merry  meeting  at  the  Park,  and  here  I  am  lauding  solitude  like  a  hermit 
or  a  disappointed  lover. 

Despite  of  occasional  defections  from  our  band  of  friends,  the  main  body  held 
together  up  to  "  Twelfth-day" — that  day  which  usage  has  long  sanctioned  as 
'*  the  last  of  the  Christmas  holidays;"  and  now  we  were  all  assembled  for  the 
last  time  around  the  festive  board  at  "  the  Park.'*  Somehow  insensibly,  perhaps 
not  nimaturaUy,  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy,  or  rather  of  pensiveness,  spread 
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amongj»t  iis;  for  the  eiuliMiriii;:  plcn^uro^  of  social  t'onvcr^o  wore  dashed  by  the 
ever-recurring  reflection  that  tUcy  were  so  thorlly  to  end.  Still  the  ever  Joyoua 
voice  of  Uncle  Saul  kept  us  all  from  flagging,  and  every  sish  was  chased  away 
by  his  bantering  laugh  and  trustful  hope  in  the  future.  And  now  the  ladies  had 
retired^  the  superabundant  leaves  of  the  table  were  removedy  and  the  diminished 
portion  was  rolled  nearer  to  the  fire.  The  wind  had  risen  hi^h  and  gustfully 
without,  and  the  rain  pattered  on  the  windows,  while  within,  a  little  knot  of  true 
friends  sat  together,  segregated,  as  it  were,  from  the  world  and  its  storms — ^each 
bound  to  other,  more  or  less  closely,  by  those  bonds  of  love  which  form  the 
dearest,  as  they  are  the  most  enduring  of  existence. 

Uncle  Saul  sent  round  the  wine,  and  then  threw  a  log  of  bog-deal  on  the  fire 
that  sent  the  burning  peat  in  a  thousand  sparklets  up  the  ample  chimney. 

*'  Well,  old  fi^iend,"  said  he  to  the  Parson,  "  Twelfth-day  is  not  now  what  you 
and  I  recollect  it  when  we  were  youngsters.  Ah !  I  remember  the  great  plum- 
cake,  with  its  mighty  surface  of  frosted  sugar,  the  drawing  of  characters,  the 
choosing  of  King  and  Queen,  charades  and  dancing,  and  1  know  not  what.  I 
protest  It  almost  rivalled  its  gi-eat  antecedent,  Christmas-day.  But  now  •  Little 
Christmas  *  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  substance,  the  ghost  of  the  goodly  festival 
which  the  Gregorian  calendar  so  unceremoniously  thrust  out  of  its  place." 

"  You  say  truly,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Parson,  "  these  things  you  mention 
seem  but  as  of  yesterday — but  how^  entirely  are  they  passed  away.  Who  now 
of  those  around  us  would  recognise  the  truth  of  the  picture  of  choosing  the  king 
which  is  so  well  described  in  the  old  rhymes  with  which  our  boyhood  was  fa. 
miliar?—. 

<'  *  Then  also  every  householder 

To  bis  abilitie, 
Doth  make  a  mighty  ci^e  that  may 

Suffice  his  companie ; 
Herein  a  pennie  doth  he  pat 

Before  it  come  to  fire — 
This  he  divides  according  as 

His  household  doth  require. 
And  every  peece  distribateth, 

As  round  about  they  stand, 
Which  in  their  names  unto  the  poor 

Is  given  out  of  hand ; 
But  who  so  chaunceth  on  the  peeco 

Wherein  the  money  lies, 
Is  counted  King  amongst  them  all ; 

And  is,  with  showtej  and  cries, 
Exalted  to  the  Heavens.' " 

'*  Ay,  ay,  dear  Parson,"  I  may  say  to  each  of  those  youngsters  here,  as  honest 
Justice  Shallow  said  to  Falstaff,  ^<HaI  Cousin  Silence,  that  thou  had'st  seen 
that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen  I*' 

**  Nay,"  said  the  kind  old  man,  smiling  good-humouredly  at  the  rakish  cha- 
racter  with  which  my  uncle  had  thus  invested  him  ;  **  I  do  not  think  I  can  re- 
spond with  the  knight :  '  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Master  Shal- 
low.' But  if  Twelfth-night  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  festal  splendour,  it  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  interest  to  the  Christian  as  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  It  has 
been  ever  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  its  e|irlier  ages  at- 
tached itself  most  strongly  both  to  the  affections  and  the  imaginations  of  the 
people.  And  what  marvel  I  Can  there  be  any  event  more  suggestive  of  a 
thousand  interesting  thoughts,  more  picturesque  and  dramatic— let  me  say  so 
with  reverence — than  the  wonderful  one  which  the  day  commemorates  ?  Let 
us  for  a  few  moments,  in  imagination,  transport  ourselves  from  beside  those 
blazing  logs  to  the  arid  sands  of  the  desert,  and  exchange  the  wild  storm  and 
the  drenching  rain  for  the  stillness  of  the  air,  heavy  with  the  spices  of  Araby. 

'*  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  fleet-flowing  Tigris,  stands  one  of  those  struc- 
tures of  which  travellers  speak  with  awe  and  wonder ;  those  Pyramids  which,  ore 
Abraham  left  his  native  land,  were  raised,  that  man  might  watch  the  stars  of 
heaven. 

"*Tis  evening — one  of  the  kingly  priesthood,  who  rules  that  land,  enters  the 
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pile  to  worship,  as  is  their  wont,  the  heavenly  host,  and  study  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  guided.  Hours  pass  on  as  he  is  so  engaged,  while  'the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God.'  At  length  a  star  unknown,  unseen  before,  shines 
forth  to  the  westward — brilliant  as  the  star  of  the  morning,  and  bafliing  the 
lore  of  Melchior.  With  hurried  steps  he  hastens  to  where  others  of  his  caste  are 
seeking  repose,  and,  awakening  them  from  sleep,  shews  them  this  wondrous 
eight.  Lonf  and  anxiously  they  gaze  on  this  portentous  light ;  till  Caspar,  at 
length,  breaks  the  silence,  and,  turning  to  Balthazar,  exclaims — '  Is  not  tois  the 
star  thus  spoken  of  by  our  fore&ther,  Balaam  T 

"  *  I  shall  tee  him — but  not  now ; 
I  shall  behold  him — ^but  not  mgb. 
A  star  shall  oome  oat  of  Jaoobf 
And  a  sceptre  arise  oat  of  Israol.' 

**  And  long  and  anxious  still  they  gaze  and  commune  with  themselves,  and  ponder 
over  the  occult  lore  of  Chaldea ;  and,  at  length,  the  word  goes  forth  amongst  their 
followers,  to  prepare  for  a  distant  journey. 

"And  now,  behold  these  venerable  sages  setting  forth,  star-summoned,  towards 
the  royal  city  of  David,  to  visit  *  the  King  of  the  Jews.  *  Swift-footed  dromedaries 
bear  on  their  backs  the  richest  products  of  the  country — gold,  and  frankincense, 
and  myrrh.  A  chosen  band  of  followers  attend  them.  How  picturesque  their 
appearance  in  the  lonely  and  monotonous  desert ! — their  striped  kqfieh,  with  its 
varied  colours,  bound  round  their  heads  by  the  aged,  and  the  party-coloured 
abayeh  thrown  round  their  shoulders.  Thus  furnished,  they  traverse  the  wastes 
of  Arabia,  undeterred  by  its  toils  and  dangers ;  after  many  days  they  cross  the 
Jordan,  and  soon  are  within  the  walls  of  «Jcrusalem.  But  there  they  search  in 
vain  for  the  star-announced  King.  Desired  to  seek  him  diligently  in  Beth, 
lehem,  they  quickly  leave  the  city  of  David.  And  now  see  them  descend- 
ing firom  Zion's  heights,  leaving  behind  them  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  gilded 
domes  I    Mark  them  now  crossing  the  narrow  valley,  and  ascending  the  sloping 

Elain  which  hides  Bethlehem  from  their  view.  Beneath  lies  the  little  peaceful, 
nmble  village.  Ah  I  sure  this  is  not  the  birth-place  of  a  King.  They  are  filled 
with  perplexity  and  doubt,  when — lo,  the  star  I — ^the  star !  once  more  shines 
bright  as  when  first  it  glittered  upon  them  in  their  own  land,  and  guides  them 
through  the  streets  of  Bethlehem,  till  at  length  the  '  lamp  unto  their  feet ' 
bums  fixedly  over  the  shrine  that  they  have  l^en  seeking  ;  and  what  do  they 
find  in  the  ^oom  of  that  mid-winter  night  ?  A  hovel,  and  within  a  poor 
mother  with  her  little  babe  I  Ah  I  but  they  know  Him :  their  purged  eyes 
and  enlightened  spirits  see  deep  into  God's  mysteries ;  and  they  oehold  Om. 
nipotence  in  the  feeble  infant,  and  kingly  splendour  and  majesty  in  the 
poor  swaddling-clothes  and  the  rude  manger.  And  so  they  fall  down  and 
worship,  and  offer  their  precious  gifts :  and  those  mysterious  kings  and  priests 
depart  content  to  traverse  again  the  toilsome  way,  for  they  have  paid  their 
homage  to  the  King  of  kings.  '  They  appear  and  disappear,  as  did  Mel- 
diizedek,  the  king  and  priest  of  old,  having  waited  as  shadowj  guests  upon  the 
true  Melchizedek."  Is  there  not  somethmg  touching,  subhme,  in  all  this  ? 
What  '  sitvatiofu  *  for  the  painter  1 — what  material  for  the  poet! — what  an  ab- 
sorbing study  for  all  mankind  !'*  The  worthy  parson  was  nrmly  seated  by  this 
time  on  his  "hobby,"  and  he  rode  as  pleasantly  as  did  mitred  abbot  of  olden 
time  ever  slip  over  the  ground  on  his  ambling  mule.  Pausing  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  as  if  his  spirit  was  contemplating  the  picture  he  had  been  painting,  and 
then  be  resumed.  "  How  thoroughly,  in  what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  did  peo- 
ple understand  and  appreciate  these  striking  points  in  the  Epiphany  !  What  a 
nold  did  it  take  upon  tneir  feelings  and  affections — what  a  mass  of  legends  has 
grown  out  of  the  wanderings  and  the  worship  of  *  the  Three  Kings  I*  What  mys- 
teries and  miracle-plays  in  which  Melchior,  Gaspar  and  Balthazar  are  the  pro- 
minent actors,  grew  up  under  the  sanction  of  the  Chnrch  !" 

'•  I  remember,"  said  I,  venturing  somewhut  audaciously  to  slip  in  an  obser- 
vation, "  to  have  read  somewhere  a  curious  mode,  half  dramatic,  half  religious, 
in  which  'the  offerings  of  the  Magi*  were  exhibited  in  some  of  the  churches  in 
eirly  times.    Three  boys^  clothed  in  silki  with  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
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and  eacb  a  golden  vessel  in  his  handj  represented  the  ^fagi.    Entering  the  chob', 
and  adrancmg  towards  the  altar,  they  cnaunted  these  lines : — 

"  0  qnam  dignis  celebranda  dies  ista  laudibtifl, 
In  qoA  Christi  genitnra  propalatur  gentibtu, 
Pax  terrenifl  nunciatur,  gloria  occlestibos ; 
Nov!  partfia  signuin  fnlget  Orientis  patria. 
Cuinint  ngea  Oriflntia  atella  nbi  preHa, 
Cumint  reges  et  adorant  Deum  ad  praaipU 
Tree  adorant  legea  mmm,  triplex  est  obU^.'' 

Then  the  first  boy  lifted  up  the  Teasel  which  he  held,  and  said^« 

"  Aumm  primo  ;** 

and  the  second  did  likewise,  saying— 

"  Thufl  secondo  ;** 
and  the  third-.. 

t<  Myrrham  danta  terUc" 

Then  the  first  again— 

"Aoran  legem  ;* 

The  second—. 

**  Thus  coelestom ;" 

The  third— 

**Morinatatimctio.'* 

Then  they  pointed  to  the  star  hanging  from  the  roof,  proceeded  to  make  their 
ofi*ering8,  and  withdrew  into  the  sacristy." 

*'  Before  we  leave  the  subject,"  said  the  pastor,  **  I  will  repeat  to  you  the 
beautiful  application  of  delectable  old  Jeremy  Tavlor,  for  it  lives  in  my  memory. 
*  God,'  he  oMerves,  *has  drawn  all  the  world  to  himself  by  one  star  or  another; 
by  natural  reason  or  by  the  secrets  of  philosophy ;  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Gospel  or  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  by  the  illuminations  of  the  Spirit  or  by  the 
sermons  or  dictates  of  spiritual  fathers,  and  hath  consigned  this  lesson  to  us, 
that  we  must  never  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,  ofierm^  gifls  to  him  by  the 
expenses  or  by  the  affections  of  charity  ;  either  the  worshippmg  or  the  oblations  of 
reugion ;  either  the  riches  of  the  world  or  the  love  of  the  soul;  for  if  we  cannot 
bring  gold  with  the  rich  Arabians,  we  may,  with  the  poor  shepherds,  come  and 
"  kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  anj^ry,"  and  in  aJl  come  and  serve  hun  with  fear,  and 
reverence,  and  spiritual  rejoicings.' " 

^  The  good  old  parson  paused  again.  Whether  he  purposed  a  further  excur- 
sion I  cannot  say,  for  Uncle  Saul,  afler  a  respectful  interval  of  silence,  cried 
out,  cheerily — 

"  How  is  this  ?  I  protest  the  bottles  have  somehow  all  congregated  about 
me.     Here  goes  for  another  round  of  the  table  1" 


good  old  chaplain  dismounted  as  graciously  as  if  Saul  had  bowed  down  with  un* 
covered  head  and  held  the  stirrup.  The  bottles  performed  their  circuit,  imdi- 
minished  by  a  single  glass,  so  we  all  rose  and  went  to  the  drawing.room. 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  Anthony,  it  is  quite  a  ma^ficent  sight  to  my  mind  to 
see  the  afler-dinner  entry  of  gentlemen  en  masse  mto  the  drawing-room.  As 
the  eagle  flutters  the  sweet  inmates  of  the  dove-cote,  so  the  triimiphant  advance 
of  the  male  sex  breaks  into  the  fonnal  row  around  the  fire,  invades  the  sanctity 
of  the  sofa  or  the  ottoman,  though  every  inch  of  it  be  garrisoned  by  the  fair 
ones,  penetrating  into  the  most  remote  corners  to  which  young  ladies  may  have 
withdrawn  themselves,  and  sitting  down  before  the  most  inaccessible  prudes  and 
holding  them  in  a  state  of  siege.  As  the  chess-board,  which  looks  dull  enoa^ 
while  me  white  and  black  pieces  keep  guardedly  asunder,  becomes  an  object  of 

'^est  to  every  looker  on  when  the  nostile  colours  are  intermixed  in  a  general 
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melee — 90  the  animation  and  picturesqueness  of  the  drawinv.room  is  infinitely 
heightened  when  we  see  in  erery  part  of  it  the  pantaloons  chequering  the  petti- 
coats, and  the  black  dress  of  me  men  interposed  between,  and,  by  contrast, 
setting  off  the  lighter  hoes  in  which  the  fair  sex  delight  to  array  them- 
selres.  Then  what  charming  groups  one  sometimes  discovers  if  he  has  only 
the  luck  to  steal  in  imawares,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look  out  about  him.  Here 
a  couple  of  girls  beside  a  small  table,  poring  over  prints,  and  it  may  be  the 
arm  of  one  thrown  over  the  neck  or  round  the  waist  of  the  other ;  or  some 
languid  and  pale-faced  woman  reposing  on  that  couch  withdrawn  a  little 
from  the  fireside,  while  seated  beside  her  on  a  low  stool  is  a  bright-eyed  lit- 
tle one,  who  looks  up  laughingly  in  her  face  till  she  wins  from  her  CTaver  com- 
panion  a  smile  or  a  caress ;  and  then  the  piano-forte  is  sure  to  have  its  swarm  of 
the  sweetest  clustering  about  it,  for  I  have  ever  observed  that  they  who  love 
music  most  are  themselves  the  most  loveable ;  and  though  musicians  are  not 
necessarily  beauties,  yet  trust  me,  my  dear  Anthony — and  I  flatter  myself  I 
know  something  about  the  matter — that  musical  women,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
every  ten,  have  deep,  full  eyea,  gentle  faces,  and  pleasing  manners. 

YtThen  I  entered  the  drawing-room  I  cast  my  eyes  around  me,  as  my  wont 
is,  to  select  the  party  to  which  I  should  attach  myself.  The  elderly  ladies  buried 
in  the  deep-cushioned  chairs,  were  not  particularly  attractive,  but  I  heard  Abi« 
gall's  voice  in  very  earnest  discussion,  and  I  instinctively  made  my  way  towards 
It.  I  found  her  and  Matilda  in  a  warm  debate  on  the  subject  of  music^  and  I 
WIS  instantly  appealed  to  as  an  umpire. 

''  Jonathan,"  said  Abigail,  "  I  maintahi  that  we  can  enjoy  music  better  in  the 
davlight  and  sunshine  than  at  any  other  period.     Of  course  I  am  right  ?" 

"  And  I,  cousin,"  said  Matilda,  "  believe  that  the  shadows  of  evening,  or  the 
glimmering  of  the  moon,  or  the  starlight,  is  the  hour  when  we  can  most  keenly 
appreciate  sweet  sounds.     What  say  you  ?" 
"  A  difficult  question  to  answer,  truly ;  and  yet,  you  are  each  right  in  part." 
"  How  so,  most  sapient  cousin  ?"  cried  Abigail. 

"There  is  a  class  of  music,  my  dear  Abigail,  which  sympathises  best  with 
lig^t  and  life,  with  sunshine  and  animation.  Such  in  general  is  the  music  of 
animate  life.  The  carol  of  jocund  birds,  as  they  rise  on  the  wing,  or  greet 
the  sunbeams  from  thicket  and  tree.  Such  too  is  military  music,  the  bray- 
ing of  the  brazen  trumpet,  and  the  cheery  sound  of  the  shrill  fife,  for  they 
voeak  of  bustle,  and  things  that  stir  the  spirit ;  and  such  too  was,  I  doubt  not, 
pe  pipe  of  the  shepherd  upon  the  plains  in  the  days  when  shepherds  piped 
in  gocil  earnest  But,"  1  continued,  turning  to  ^latilda,  "there  is  a  music 
deeper,  intenser,  more  spiritual,  which  claims  no  k)ndi«d  with  the  grosser 
things  of  day,  which  shrinks  from  glare  and  noise,  and  needs  subdued  light  and 
holy  silence  to  make  itself  felt.  A  music  that,  like  the  stars,  comes  out  only  in 
tranquil  night.  Shakspeare,  who  knew  nature  by  instinct  better  than  any 
other  human  bein^  did  by  education,  was  of  my  mind.  Remember  how  he  places 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica : — 

" '  The  moon  sUnes  bright->ia  sneh  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kia  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.' 

"  And  again,  Lorenzo  says  :— 

**  *  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bankt 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  oar  ears.    Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.* 

"  Portia,  too,  when  she  hears  the  strain,  exclahns : — 

*'  *  Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  hy  day.' 

•*  And  Nerrissa  replies ; — 

"  *  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam.* 
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**  And  so  it  is  in  truth,  my  fair  cousins.  There  is  a  music  that  is  essentially  of 
the  night.  Such  as  the  pealing  of  bells,  the  wind  that  wanders  throurfi  tree- 
tops,  and  strays  upon  lyre-strings,  making  wild  melody.  Have  you  ever  chanced 
to  be,  at  night,  near  a  line  of  railway  along  which  an  electric  telegraph  runs? 
if  so,  and  that  the  wind  was  blowing,  you  may  have  heard  strains  of  the  wildest, 
sweetest,  most  unearthly  music.  It  is  the  soul  of  a  mighty  ^^olian  harp,  whose 
strings  are  the  wires  of  the  telegraph,  stretched  from  post  to  post  Such  melody 
too  is  the  plash  and  surging  of  waters.  The  cr^  of  night-fowl,  and  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  who  owes  so  much  of  her  celebrity  to  night  and  silence  :— 

"* I  think 
The  nightingale  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  bo  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.'  '* 

"  Ah,  Jonathan,  I  am  quite  of  your  notion,"  said  Herbert,  who  bad  joined  va 
a  few  moments  previously. 

*'  Oh,  to  be  sure  you  are,"  said  Abigail,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head  that 
made  Matilda  blush  like  a  peony. 

•*Nay,  I  shall  prove  that  I  am  in  the  right,"  replied  he.  ''Listen  to  this 
little  German  song  on  the  subject  and  be  convinced."  So  saving,  he  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  sang  a  wild  and  original  air  to  German  words,  which  in  English 
are  something  like  these : — 

Cj^e  ^(trit  oC  tit  Vds^Uionfi. 
I. 

Tongues  of  sweet  bells  on  the  air. 
Deep  shadows  stealing  along. 
While  through  the  skies 
The  day-light  dies. 
And  wakes  up  the  Spirit  of  Song. 
Fair  Night^Spint,  say 
Where  is  thy  lone  home. 

Where  hid  thro'  garish  day, 
'Till  sweet  Night  bids  thee  come. 


Where  the  wind  shakes  the  green  leaves — 
Where  the  stream  dances  and  sings— 
Where  slow  the  bee 
Wends  hummin^y. 
At  eve,  on  his  home-bound  wings. 
AVhere  stormy  gales. 
Over  the  deep  rush  along. 

And  the  wild  sea-mew  wails. 
There  is  the  Spirit  of  Song. 

Herbert's  song  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  a  general  movement  towards 
the  tea-table  indicated  that  the  mystery  of  cake-cutting  and  ring-seeldng  was 
about  to  take  place.  Uncle  Saul,  as  pateTfamilias,  gallantly  led  up  his  sister-in. 
law,  Mrs.  Sampson  Slingsby,  to  the  table,  and  ]^lacing  a  knife  in  her  hand,  she 
cut  the  goodly  cake  into  a  multitude  of  substantial  slices.  Everyone  of  us,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  benedict,  celibate,  wife,  widow,  and  widower,  took  a  piece ; 
for  he  or  she  who  coveted  not  the  ring,  rejected  not  the  citron,  the  firosted  sugar, 
and  the  fruit.  Ah  I  could  you  have  witnessed  the  examination  of  each  morsel — 
bow  eagerly  some  scrutinised — how  slily  others ;  how  one  laughed,  and  another 
pouted,  and  a  third  blushed ;  but  at  last  it  happened,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement,  Matilda,  in  the  quietest  manner  in  the  world,  held  up  a  tiny  gold 
ring,  and  the  next  moment  was  assailed  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  all  the 
rest.  Abundance  of  Fin  art  things  were  said  by  us  all,  and  received  with  good 
humour  by  the  young  hidy  ;  and,  indeed,  with  agreat  deal  of  grace,  too>  till  fior. 
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bcrt  paid  bis  compliments,  which  he  did  in  so  awkward  a  fashion,  that  the  poor 
girl  w«s  ttomehow  quit«  embarrassed. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Saul,  '*  I  must  confess  I  have  no  objection  to  this  good  old 
castODi,  and  all  the  gallantries  that  it  leads  to.  But,  bless  my  heart !  in  my  early 
days  we  had  infinitely  more  devotion,  and  young  fellows  were  down  on  their 
knees  to  yonng  ladies  on  the  slightest  provocation." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  I,  "  uncle  j  and  with  perfect  impunity,  they  generally  got  up 
again  quite  hc^irt  whole." 

"  Sir,"  retorted  my  uncle,  "a  true  knight  was  as  ready  to  die  in  the  service 
of  his  lady  love,  as  he  was  to  sing  her  praise." 

"  Well,  uncle,  I  will  give  you  a  song  of  the  sort  you  speak  of,  as  it  illastrates 
one  of  those  sentiments  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  months  even  of  our  pea. 
suits,  when  in  love.  Did  you  ever  hear  amongst  them  that  phrase,  the  most 
expressive  of  amatory  thraldom  imaginable,  *I  love  the  ground  you  tread  on." 
It  is  not  only  highly  poetical,  but  has  a  dash  of  orientalism  about  it  that  pleases 
my  fancy." 

'"  Ah  I"  said  Jack  Bishop,  "  who  does  not  recall  Lover's  sprightlv  allusion  to 
thb  expression,  in  his  delightful  song  of  *  Rory  O'More,'  and  he  sang  the 
lines— 

'<  *  The  groand  that  she  walks  on  he  loves,  I'll  be  bonnd — 
Faith,  says  Rory,  I'd  rather  love  you  than  the  ground.'  *' 

"Let  us  h&Te  it,  then,  Jonathan,  said  Saul." 
"  With  all  my  heart :  listen,  Herbert.     I  call  it 

**  *  I  IX>VB   THE  GROUND   YOU  TREAD   ON.*  " 

I  love  the  ground  you  tread  on. 
As  flowers  the  dew  they're  fed  on ; 

I  deem  the  shade 

Your  form  has  made 
Bright  as  where  sunbeams  spread  on. 
Your  voice  brings  deeper  pleasure 
Than  music's  sonest  measure. 

Yet  still  untold. 

Like  miser's  gold. 
My  hopeless  love  I  treasure. 

n. 
As  lamps  within  the  tomb,  love, 

Unseen  'mid  damps  and  gloom,  love. 

With  faithful  light, 

Through  endless  night 
The  worshipped  dead  illume,  love ; 
So  in  my  heart  for  thee,  love. 
Though  lone  and  dark  it  be,  love. 

The  flame  bums  on. 

Still  turned  to  one 
That's  as  the  dead  to  me^  love  1 

'*  That  is  a  hve  of  a  song,"  said  Jack  Bishop  ;  *'  isn't  it,  IVIiss  Matilda  ?" 
"  Ah  I  my  dear  Jack,  you  are  too  flattering.     Spare  my  blushes." 
"  Upon  my  honour  I  am  sincere,  Jonathan ;  I  counted  the  word  '  hve '  no 
less  than  six  times  in  the  last  verse." 

**  Oh  1  spirit  of  Grub-street,  what  a  smashing  criticism ! — but  what  can  one 
do  when  he  must  eke  out  the  measure  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  I  will  give  you  another  real  Irish  sentiment,  which  will 
try  your  sensibilities  ;  so,  young  ladies,  get  your  pocket-handkerchiefs  ready," 
Jack  sat  down  to  the  piano«  which  he  touches  admirably,  and  delivered  himself 
of  the  following  song,  to  the  beautiful  old  Irish  air  of  ••Jack,  the  Jolly  Plough- 
hoy,"  with  that  rare  combination  of  humour,  pathos,  and  dramatic  power,  in 
^hicfa  ho  is  unrivalled. 
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won't  you  leave  us  ▲  LOCK  OF  TOUR  HAIR. 

*'The  night  is  fresh  and  calm,  love^ 
The  birds  are  in  their  bowers. 
And  the  holy  light 
Of  the  moon  falb  bright 
On  the  beautiful  sleeping  flowers. 
Sweet  Nora,  are  you  wakmg? 
Ah  1  don't  you  hear  me  spoking  f 
My  heart  is  well  nigh  breaking 

For  the  love  of  you,  Nora  dear. 
Ah  I  wh V  don't  you  speak,  mavrone  ? 
Sure  I  think  that  you're  made  of  stone^ 
Just  like  Venus  of  old. 
All  so  white  and  so  cold. 
But  no  morsel  of  flesh  or  bone. 

u. 
"There's  not  a  soul  a^stir,  Iotc— 
No  sound  falls  on  the  ear 

But  that  rogue  of  a  breeze. 

That's  whispering  the  trees. 
Till  they  tremble  all  through  with  fear. 
Ah  I  them  happy  flowers  that's  creeping 
To  your  window,  where  you're  sleeping  — 
Sure  they're  not  chid  for  peeping 

At  your  beauties,  my  Nora  dear. 
You've  the  heart  of  a  Turk,  by  my  sowl. 
To  leave  me  perched  here  like  an  owl ; 

'Tis  treatment  too  bad 

For  a  true-hearted  lad. 
To  be  served  like  a  desolate  fowl. 

m. 
"  You  know  the  vow  you  made,  love— 
You  know  we  flxed  the  day ; 

And  here  I'm  now 

To  claim  that  vow. 
And  carry  my  bride  away. 
So  Nora,  don't  be  staying. 
For  weepijig  or  for  prajing— 
There's  danger  in  delaying, 

Sure  maybe  I'd  change  my  mind. 
For  you  know  I'm  a  bit  of  a  r&e. 
And  a  trifle  might  tempt  me  to  break — 

Faix  but  for  your  blue  eye, 

I've  a  notion  to  try 
What  a  sort  of  old  maid  you'd  make." 

IV. 

"Ah  I  Dermot,  win  me  not,  love. 
To  be  your  bride  to-night; 

How  could  I  bear 

A  mother's  tear, 
A  father's  scorn  and  slight.  ^ 
So,  Dermot,  cease  your  sueing. 
Don't  work  your  Nora's  ruin, 
'Twill  be  my  sore  undoing 

If  you're  found  at  my  window,  dear*'^— . 
"Ah  1  for  shame  with  your  foolish  alarms : 
Just  drop  into  your  own  Dermot*s  arms. 

Don't  mind  looking  at  all 

For  your  cloak  or  your  shawl. 
They  were  made  but  to  smother  your  charms.*' 
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V. 

And  now  a  dark  doud  rising. 
Across  the  moon  is  cast— 

The  lattice  opes. 

And  anxious  nopes 
Make  Dermot's  heart  beat  fast. 
And  soon  a  form  entrancing. 
With  arms  and  fair  neck  gkncing. 
Half  shnnking^  half  advancing. 

Steps  light  on  the  lattice  sill; 
When — a  terrible  arm  in  the  air 
Clutched  the  head  of  the  lover  aQ  bare ; 

And  a  voice  with  a  scoff. 

Cried,  as  Dermot  made  off, 
'*  Won't  you  leave  us  a  lock  of  toub  hair  1" 

A  peal  of  laughter,  krad  and  long,  followed  the  unexpected  denouement  of 
Jack's  song,  and  the  handkerchiefs  were  applied  to  wipe  awaj  the  tears  which 
mirth  forced  fix)m  the  eyes  of  his  fair  auditoiy. 

"You  must  give  me  that  song,"  said  my  godfather.  '*I  think  I  could  make 
a  tolerable  shift  to  sing  it." 

"l^ot  for  the  world,"  said  Uncle  Saul,  **  let  it  be  Jack's  song  alone.  There's 
BOt  another  man  in  the  kingdom  could  do  it  justice." 

It  was  now  far  in  the  night,  but  we  still  hngered,  unwilling  to  break  up,  for 
▼e  knew  it  was  the  last  of  our  holidays. 

"A  plague  of  this  parting,"    said  my  uncle;    ''but  for  the  hope  of  many 
another  joyous  meeting  it  would  be  grievous  indeed." 
"  Ah,  yes  !  'tis  that  hope  that  sustains  us.     Is  it  not,  Herbert  ?" 
My  friend  made  no  reply  to  me,  but  he  looked  more  than  he  said,;  and  so,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  thought  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Come,"  I  resumed,  '*  do  not  disavow  your  own  sentiments,  I  have  them  here 
in  black  and  white.  Deny  your  own  hand-writing  if  you  dare  1"  And,  thereupon, 
I  drew  forth  a  neat  sheet  of  gilt;-edged  letter  paper  which  Herbert,  in  a  confi- 
dential mood,  had,  a  few  hours  before,  submitted  to  my  critical  inspection. 
**  listen  my  friends,  to  his  '  Confessions :'  "-^ 

I. 
There  is  an  hour  when  the  sad,  sad  heart 

Throbs  wild  and  deep  to  the  bursting  sigh  ;] 
When  the  bosom's  pang  no  words  impart, 

And  grief  sits  nxed]  in  the  tearless  e^^e ; 
When  the  blood,  from  the  pale  damp  brow  retiring. 

Falls  freezing  and  chill  on  the  heart  below ; 
Fears  undefined  and  sorrows  conspiring 

To  darken  the  gloom  of  this  hour  of  woe. 

u. 
Tis  the  hour  when  hearts  that  would  grow  for  ever 

In  verdant  affection,  nor  know  decay. 
Are  riven  in  twain,  as  the  rude  winds  sever 

The  circling  vine  from  the  elm  away. 
Each  form  the  other  long  retaining. 

One  fond  and  enduring  embrace  to  share. 
As  if  each  heart  were  madly  straining 

To  stamp  the  other's  impress  there. 

m. 
There  is  an  hour  when  the  heart  beats  high. 

And  the  cheek  is  flushed  with  pleasure ; 
When  joy  beams  out  from  the  tearful  eye. 

As  it  doats  o'er  a  long  lost  treasure. 
When  feeling's  flood  is  freely  flowing. 

Forgetting  each  sorrow  and  fear  ^one  by, 
No  thought,  no  care,  no  hope  bestowmg. 

Beyond  this  hour  of  ecstacy.  ^  t 
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Tis  the  hour,  when  hearts  long  wandering 

In  fond  embraces  meet, 
When  grief  and  absence  lose  the  sting 

That  poisoned  affections  sweet ; 
Bosom  with  bosom  in  rapture  twining. 

Each  face  reflecting  the  other's  smile. 
As  the  mirror  is  bright  when  the  sun  is  shining 

Though  dark  wnen  hia  light  is  hid  the  while. 


The  hour  of  parting  from  those  we  loye 

Is  like  the  decline  of  a  glorious  day. 
When  the  sun  sinks  down  from  his  throne  above. 

And  chiUness  and  gloom  succeed  his  ray — 
Like  morning's  burst  is  the  hour  of  meeting. 

That  beams  o'er  the  darkness  and  clouds  of  night ; 
The  terrors  and  grief  of  absence  fleeting, 

Like  yapours  away  from  the  8unbeam*8  light. 


Oh  1  how  could  the  bleeding  heart  endure 

To  be  torn  from  all  that  is  dear. 
Did  no  sweet  sustaining  hope  ensure 

A  glad  re-union  near. 
Like  the  vesper-star  still  mildly  streaming 

O'er  the  waste  of  night  when  the  sun  has  set. 
That  hope  o'er  the  lone  heart 's  ever  beaming 

To  cheer  till  some  bright  re-union  yet. 

'*  Hey-day  I  young  ladies,"  said  Saul,  "  at  your  pocket-handkerchiefs  again  1 
I  protest  Jack  Bishop  will  not  value  the  compliment  if  you  are  thus  ready  to 
bestow  it  on  a  rival  bard." 

"  Nay,  check  them  not,  my  dear  old  friend,"  said  the  good  parson,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  feeling,  **  they  will  not  have  the  less  firm  hearts  for  the  duties 
and  trials  of  life  for  ;pelding  to  emotions  that  are  an  honour  to  our  nature. 
Trust  me  God  has  given  us  all  those  finer  sensibilities  for  good  and  holy  pur- 
poses, and  I  love  not  to  see  man  or  woman  without  them.  Only  let  us  be  heed- 
ful that  by  over  indulgence  they  do  not  degenerate  into  weak  and  sickly  senti- 
mentality. Is  it  not  meet  that  our  spirits  would  feel  a  momentary  disturbance 
at  the  thought  of  a  separation,  when  we  have  all  been  so  innocently  happy  ? 
AVhen  the  band  that  has  tied  this  little  bundle  of  hearts  together  is  cut,  and  vc 
are  scattered  loose  again  on  the  world,  say  who  shaU  collect  and  bind  us  up  again 
as  we  were  before — ^no  bough  that  is  now  green  and  pleasant,  withered,  or  stript, 
or  broken  I  It  may  be  that  His  hand  who  can  bind  and  can  loose  may  bind  us 
up  again  more  closely  even  here  ;  but  at  all  events  He  can  re* unite  us  nereafler 
in  a  company  never  to  be  severed.  And  so  let  us  now  carry  away  this  thought 
each  to  nis  own  chamber." 

In  this  solemn  frame  of  mind  the  chapLiin  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  calling,  and  we  separated  lovingly,  sadly,  but  hopefully. 

Thus,  dear  Antiiony,  in  solitude  or  society, 

Jonathan  Fbeke  Slingsbt. 

To  Anthony  FopUr,  Esq. 
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UOir  18  TBB  KAHAOBB  TO  PLBASB  THB  PUBLIC  ? 

**  Hard  ii  hii  lot,  who  hen  bj  fortune  p1u*d. 
Mast  vatch  the  rarying  •hades  of  public  taste. 
With  erery  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 
And  chaae  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day."* 


How  often  have  these  impressive  lines 
of  the  great  moralist  and  philosopher, 
forced  them^ves  on  my  recollection, 
as  I  hare  sat  in  the  uneasy  solitude  of 
mj  managerial  chair,  pondering  on 
past  expedients,  and  devising  new 
ones.  On  one  particular  occasion, 
now  a  good  many  years  since,  I  had 
Tith  great  difficulty,  and  at  vast  ex- 
pense, collected  an  operatic  company, 
oombining  several  of  tne  principal  Eng- 
M  artists  of  the  day ;  and  produced 
in  accession  two  or  three  new  operas, 
composed  hy  native  authors  of  esta- 
blished talent  and  universal  popularity, 
irhidi  had  been  received  m  London 
with  extraordinary  applause.  It  had 
always  been  said,  and  I  was  completely 
a  conTert  to  the  opinion,  that  the  pub- 
lic I  had  to  cater  for,  were  enthusiasts 
on  the  subject  of  music,  that  opera 
was  their  grande  passion,  and  that  to 
cany  a  season  -tnrough  successfully, 
masic,  in  its  endless  variations,  must 
form  the  prevjdling  commodity.  In 
the  faith  of  this  doctrine  I  had  toiled 
on  for  years,  bringing  forward,  one  by 
one,  every  sparklmg  novelty  that  ap- 
peared in  the  market,  until  I  thought 
Ibadreach^  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  ma- 
nagerial sikill  in  the  experiment  I  am 
now  alluding  to.  The  opportunity 
conld  not  have  occurred  but  for  a  very 
unexpected  position  of  the  leading  Lon- 
don Theatres,  which  left  many  of  the 
most  eminent  performers  available  at  an 
early  season  of  the  year.  For  once  I 
was  sanguine  as  to  the  event,  and  re- 
ceived many  anticipatory  congratula- 
tions from  all  who  were  aware  of  my 
plans.  It  was  pronounced  impossible 
that  such  combined  attraction  could 
fail ;  but  somehow  or  other  it  did  con- 
trive to  fail  in  spite  of  everything. 
The  engagement  began ;  the  new  ope- 
ras were  played  off  in  order ;  the  au- 
tliences  were  excited  to  positive  en- 


thusiasm ;  the  press  was  liberal  of  pa- 
negyric; and  even  the  "Free  List" 
had  been  seen  to  applaud. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  will  re- 
member, and  those  who  are  not  have 
doubtless  read,  that  in  the  campaign 
of  Saxony,  in  1813,  Napoleon  gained 
two  brilliant  battles  at  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen,  but  it  so  happened  that  he 
took  neither  guns,  standards,  nor  pri- 
soners.  *'  Here,"  he  exclaimed,  "are 
two  glorious  victories,  but  where  are 
the  results  ?  '*  Comparing  great  things 
with  small,  I  found  myself  exactly 
in  the  same  predicament.  I  heaitl 
the  nightly  shouts  of  approbation,  I 
read  the  columns  of  praise  in  the  jour- 
nals, I  received  the  most  flattering 
compliments ;— but  I  gazed  on  a  con- 
sumptive money  chest  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  an  ominous  looking  ledger  ("a 
huge  memorial  of  misfortune,"  as  Bail- 
lie  Jarvie  calls  it)  on  the  other ;  and 
as  I  counted  the  meagre  receipts  of 
each  successive  evening,  I  turned  to 
my  desponding  treasurer  with  elon- 
gated visage,  and  exclaimed,  "  Where 
are  the  resulfs  ?"  while  he,  in  obedient 
sympathy  and  hollow  accents,  re-echo- 
ed "Where?"! 

In  this  perplexing  dilemma  I  sought 
for  advice,  as  men  generally  do,  and 
I  found  it  most  readily,  as  men  always 
do.  It  is  the  only  panacea  which  never 
fails  to  come  when  called  for.  If  re- 
ceipts could  be  commanded  as  easily, 
the  manager's  thorny  couch  would  soon 
be  transformed  into  a  bed  of  roses.  I 
assembled  a  cabinet-council  of  friends, 
whose  opinions  I  thought  worth  listen- 
ing to,  and  hinted  with  becoming  he* 
sitation  that  it  was  just  possible  we 
might  be  in  error,  and  that  perhaps 
the  public  did  not  always  care  quite  as 
much  for  good  music  as  was  supposed. 
I  ventured  to  suggest  a  reference  to  the 
books  as  a  reasonable  imd  business-like 


•  Dr.  Johnson's  Prologue  on  the  o^jening  of  Drury-  lane  Theatre. 
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mode  of  testing  the  fact ;  but  this  was 
scouted  down  at  once  by  acclamation, 
my  refractory  ministry  rejected  all  my 
suggestions,  and  an  amendment  was 
proposed  and  carried,  nem.  con,,  that 
the  whole  mischief  arose  from  want  of 
publicity ;  that  it  was  impossible  the 
matter  could  be  known  ;  and  that  we 
were  in  fact  "wasting  our  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air,"  because  the  public 
were  ignorant  of  the  treat  they  ap- 
peared to  be  neglecting.  This  decision 
rather  astonished  me.  The  engagement 
had  already  run  through  ten  nights. 
I  was  half  ruined  with  extra  printing, 
double  advertisements,  walking  posters, 
monster  placards,  and  all  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  pulEng,  by  which 
the  nobility,  gentr>',  and  public  in  ge- 
neral are  usually  made  aware  of  the 
disinterested  and  unparalleled  eflbrts 
which  the  spirited  and  indefatigable  les- 
see of  their  national  theatre,  totally  re- 
gardless of  personal  considerations,  and 
heedless  of  impending  ruin,  was  mak- 
ing for  their  special  entertainment,  I 
also  retained  some  old-fashioned  but 
mistaken  notions,  that  the  nightly  ap- 
plause and  favourable  report  of  well- 
pleased  audiences  were  tolerably  good 
announcements.  But  I  was  silenced, 
if  not  convinced,  or  like  the  worthy 
Dr.  Primrose,  **  tired  of  being  always 
wiser  than  other  people."  So  I  surren- 
dered my  own  judgment,  resolved  to 
look  closely  into  the  fact,  and  adopt 
measures  accordingly. 

I  sallied  forth  one  brilliant  morning, 
and  wended  my  way,  at  high  tide, 
through  the  leading  thoroughfares 
where  fashionable  idlers  "  most  do 
congregate."  All  the  world  was  abroad, 
and  I  expected  to  meet  everybody.  1 
soon  encountered  one  of  the  most  the- 
atrical men  in  the  city — a  regular  play- 
f)er.  "  Ah  I"  said  he,  '*  how  are  you? 
am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so 
well !"  •*  Thank  you,"  replied  I,  shak- 
ing hands  cordially.  "  How  goes  on  the 
theatre?"  ''Humph!  tolerably."  "Ahl 
managers  are  like  farmers,  always 
grumbling,  never  satisfied.  Why  you 
had  a  capital  house  last  night ;  there 
must  at  least  have  been  £300 — I  was 
there."  I  had  iust  been  looking  over 
my  unhappy  leager,  which  told  me  the 
actual  receipt  was  £7\  lOs,  6«f. ! — but 
no  matter,  thought  I,  there's  no  use  in 
making  a  poor  mouth,  so  1*11  put  a  good 
face  on  it,  and  encourage  him.  ••  1  es," 
said  I,  "  it  ivas  a  capital  house,  but  we 
had  i>ix  bad  ones  on  the  six  preceding 


night=>,  and  one  swallow,  yon  know—" 
"Oh!  yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,  but 
you  haven't  given  us  any  novelty." 
**  Pardon  me,"  I  faintly  put  in,  "we  hare 
had  three  new  pieces  within  the  last 
ten  days ;  one  of  them  a  first-rate  full 
opera,  with  every  department  unusa- 
ally  effective."  "  That's  the  mark!— 
why  don't  you  stick  to  opera  ?  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  go  down  here." 
"Possibly;  but  I  can't  play  operas 
always,  and  I  have  stuck  to  opera 
pretty  well.  1  have  a  very  first-rate 
operatic  combination  here  at  present" 
"  Indeed  I  I  was  not  aware  of  that; 
who  have  you  got  ?"  This  startled  me 
a  little,  and  I  said,  **  Whv  I  thought 
you  were  at  the  theatre  last  night!" 
Oh  !  yes,  I  was ;  but  now  I  recoflect  I 
didn't  go  till  the  opera  was  over,  and  I 
only  saw  a  stupid  farce,  D— d  bore, 
those  comic  farces  without  jokes.  Why 
don't  you  give  them  up  ? — they  alwap 
send  me  to  sleep.  But  what  singers  hare 
you  got  ?"  "  Miss  Romer,  Miss  Poole, 
Templeton,  H.  Phillips,  Krc.  &c.  &c.— 
what  do  you  think  of  that?" — and  I 
chuckletl  audibly,  and  looked  and  felt 
as  conceited  as  Moses  in  the  Vicar  of 
AVakefield,  when  permitted  to  argue 
with  Squire  Thornhill.  "  Capital,"  ex- 
claimed  he ;  "  if  you  could  only  give  us 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wood,  and  Balfe,  along 
with  them,  it  would  do  famously.'*  A 
faint  perception  passed  across  myi&r 
culties  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
paying  such  a  formidable  septetto,  even 
if  operas  could  be  specially  invented  to 
include  their  united  talents.  I  wa^ 
going  to  stammer  out  something  to  this 
effect,  when  a  friend  of  my  friend,  vho 
looked  like  a  heavy  dragoon  in  plain 
clothes,  entrenched  behind  an  unmiti- 
gated pair  of  black  mustachios,  and 
who  had  hitherto  leaned  silently  on  hii 
arm,  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly  inspired; 
like  Orson,  "GetGriai  and  'Tamburini, 
too,  altogether ;  that  would  be  capital! 
"We'd  all  come  then."  He  is  quizzing 
me,  thought  I,  and  I  looked  hun  stea- 
dily in  the  face,  but  there  was  not  even 
a  faint  adumbmtion  of  an  approach  to 
a  joke  in  his  entire  physiognomy.  He 
returned  my  gaze  with  an  air  as  solemn 
and  collected  as  a  bench  of  judges  who 
had  just  delivered  a  stunning  opinion. 
I  remarked  with  difiidence,  that  Grisi 
and  Tamburini  were  at  that  moment 
in  Italy,  which  was  at  some  distance ; 
that  they  did  not  sing  in  English ;  and 
that  it  was  probabte,  even  ifIco«ld 
meet  their  terms,  that  they  might  ol>- 
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ject  to  sing  In  the  choruses,  which  was 
all  that  would  be  lefl  open  to  them. 

"  That's  true,"  said  he,  '» by I 

never  thought  of  that ;  but  stick  to 
opera  and  you'll  do  I  Stick  to  opera 
and  youTl  do,"  reiterated  my  friend, 
a^ain  shaking  hands  tremendously,  and 
the  duumvirate  strolled  away.  A  few 
paces  further  on,  I  met  another  thea- 
trical iiiend,  whom  I  hadn't  scon  for 
wotiks.  "  How  are  you,  old  ft^Uow  ?" 
cried  he,  "when  does  the  theatre 
Of  Kin  ? — we  want  something  to  keen  us 
alive."  This  was  a  stagicrcr,  which 
had  nearly  sent  me  down  the  adjoining 
area ;  but  I  saved  myself,  and  said, 
"  We  have  been  open  nine  weeks,"  and 
so  passed  on  to  a  third.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  theatre  for  three  months, 
although  he  declared  he  could  scarcely 
live  out  of  it.  A  fourth  didn't  go  be- 
cause it  was  cold;  a  fifth  because  it 
was  hot ;  a  sixth  because  there  was  a 
ball ;  a  seventh  because  there  was  a 
dinner ;  an  eighth  because  he  had  been 
ont  of  town  ;  a  ninth,  because  his  wife 
had  sprained  her  ankle ;  a  tenth,  be- 
cause hia  children  had  the  measles ;  an 
eleventh,  because  his  mother  was  ill  in 
the  country;  and  a  twelfth  was  waiting 
for  the  command  night,  when  he  ex- 
pected  the  most  fun  for  his  money. 
One  did  not  like  the  Sormambula^  be- 
cause it  was  old ;  another  objected  to 
ihe  Mountain  Sylph  because  it  was  new. 
An  ultra-patriot  declared  he  would  only 
go  on  the  nights  when  Balfe's  operas 
wereacted;  an  oppositionist  on  the  other 
nde,  did  not  value  native  talent  at  a 
straw;  there  was  nothiujg  worth  listening 
to  but  Rosfflni,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti. 
One  said,  "You  begin  too  early;" 
another  remarked,  "  i  ou  keep  us  too 
late  ;'*  while  a  tlurd  su^ested  the  ad- 
Tmotage  of  always  playmg  two  operas 
on  the  same  evening. 

At  last  I  was  assured — "  Your  ging- 
ers will  be  more  attractive  when  they 
are  better  known."  "Why,  the  en- 
gagement is  more  than  half  over," 
ejaculated  I,  with  a  despairing  groan, 
"  and  I  have  lost  already  three  hun- 
dred pounds."  "  No  matter,"  said  my 
comforter,  "you'll  do  bettor  another 
time;  you  know  you  could'nt  expect 
to  succeed  all  at  once,  but  stick  to 
openly  and  it  will  be  sure  to  carry  you 
through."  "While  the  grass  grows," 
tbou^t  I,  but  though  the  proverb  is 
somewhat  musty,  it  appears  I  must  di- 

f»t  it  with  what  appetite  I  may.  Thus 
went  on  my  path,  I  cannot  say  re- 


joicin^lly,  but  collecting  opinions  as 
vai-iiible  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
and  becoming  j^radually  convinced  of 
two  important,  althoush  rather  irrecon- 
cileable  facts — namely,  that  all  the 
world  were  enthusiastically  fond  of 
music,  but  that  a  very  small  section 
of  the  community  either  knew  or  cai*ed 
to  inquire  that  a  very  excellent  oj)e- 
ratic  treat  was  ni;jhtly  within  their 
rtuich.  It  was  a  self-evident  paradox, 
but  hopeless  to  reconcile  or  expound, 
and  subscribing  to  the  sa^e  advice  of  tlie 
Gravedii^ger  m  llamlvt,  I  cudgelled 
my  brains  no  longer  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

lieturning  towards  the  theatre,  I 
encountered  my  leader  and  musical 
director,  foaming  with  indignation  at 
a  paragraph  in  a  very  influential 
paper.  "  What  is  the  matter,  my 
wortiiy  friend?"  said  I.  "Have  you 
seen  this,  sir?"  exclaimed  he,  almost 
inarticulate  with  ire,  and  handing  me 
the  article.  "  The  chorusses  in  the 
^fountain  Sylph  were  weak  and  in- 
efiective,  and  marred  entirely  the  fine 
conceptions  of  the  composer,  owing 
to  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  they 
were  executed"  The  last  word  in 
spiteful  italics.  '*  Is  not  this  too  bad," 
added  he,  "after  the  unusual  applause 
bestowed  on  the  choruses  by  the  au- 
dience, and  the  written  testimony  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  the  other  artists 
(here  it  is)  declaring  they  are  the  best 
they  ever  heard  out  of  London?" 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  it  is  rather  an- 
noying, certainly,  and  may  do  us  some 
harm,  but  it  is  only  one  among  the 
thousand  petty  vexations  that  llesh, 
and  particularly  theatrical  flesh,  is 
heir  to  ;  and  so  common,  that  as  Dr. 
O 'Toole  says,  « it  is  part  of  the  sys- 
tem/ This  writer  can  neither  be  in- 
competent nor  prejudiced — both  these 
casualties  are  impossible;  but  he  is 
something  hard  to  please,  and  as  the 
majority  are  so  decidedly  with  us,  we 
must  vote  him  in  the  wrong,  and  en- 
deavour to  live  under  his  censure  as 
well  as  we  can."  My  anxious  lieute- 
nant was  surprised  at  my  apparent 
apathy.  "  But  I  would  not  put  up  with 
this,  sir,  at  any  price,  if  I  were  you," 
continued  the  indignant  controuer  of 
harmony  ;  "  surely  you  will  take  some 
notice,  or  let  me  answer  it ;  what  will 
you  do  ?"  "  Do  ?"  replied  I,  cxdmly, 
"  what  Talle^Tand  always  recommend- 
ed in  a  row — nothing!"  "I  should 
laugh  at  such  stuff  as  that,"  exclaimed 
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another  friend  who  had  jui't  joined  us 
and  overheard  the  dialogue.  "  No,  no," 
said  I,  "I  cannot  exactly  do  that 
either,  though  I  may  pretend  to  treat 
it  lightly,  and  shall  certainly  take  no 
notice  ;  every  one  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion.  I  don't  agree  with  him, 
but  still  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at." 
Kow,  I  was  once  a  mighty  laugher, 
until  the  res  angustce  theatri  pressed  ra- 
ther too  heavily  to  leave  me  either  time 
or  inclination  for  mirth  or  jollity.  No 
stauncher  disciple  of  Democritus  ever 
took  degree  in  Lis  college,  and  though 
now,  alas  I  considerably  in  what  Mac- 
beth calls  "  the  sear  and  yellow  le^if " 
of  life,  1  still  think  it  good  philosophy 
to  "  dalf  the  world  aside  and  Ift  it 
pass," — when  I  can.  But  few  people  I 
nave  ever  met  with  are  such  inveterate 
humourists  as  to  enjoy  jokes  at  their 
own  expense,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
laugh  iu  good  earnest  at  what  may 
abstract  sundry  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  out  of  our  mdividual  pockets.   I 


confers,  for  one,  I  never  could  do  this. 
A  criticism  may  be  hastily  written ; 
such  things  have  happened  ere  now; 
the  judgment  may  be  erroneous,  and 
the  writer  not  thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject.  Even  professed  critics  are 
fallible,  but  still  they  include  in  their 
vocation  the  elements  of  much  mischief, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  and  lead  the 
notions  of  many  readers  who  dishkc 
the  fatigue  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
and  believe  all  they  see  in  diurnal  print 
to  be  as  true  as  gospel.  Hero  are  fair 
grounds  for  vexation  certainly,  and  for 
some  expenditure  of  temper,  but  none 
for  merriment  that  I  could  ever  dis- 
discover,  and  I  have  always  considered 
assumed  mirth  on  such  occasions  tOi 
illustrating  what  the  worthy  and  de- 
ceased Pierce  Egan  would  have  desig- 
nated "  grinning  over  the  left,"  or, 
according  to  more  elevated  and  ancient 
classical  authorities,  Horace  included, 
"  laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
mouth/* 


FOREIGN  PIPLOMACT. 


Ik  1829  I  happened  to  fill  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  stage-manager  and 
director,  under  Mr.  Bunn,  at  that 
time  lessee  of  the  Dublin  theatre. 
Lord  Byron  says — "All  times  when 
old  are  good ;"  and,  certainly,  the  old 
times  of  1829»  as  they  may  now  be 
called,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent, were,  in  a  theatrical  sense,  better 
days  than  these  which  are  feverishly 
galloping  past  us  in  the  infancy  of 
1851.  Still,  they  were  bad  enough; 
and,  'when  contrasted  a^ain  with  the 
venerated  antiquity  which  had  pre- 
ceded them,  mere  pigmies  by  the  side 
of  Patagonians.  Ail  was  going  wrong, 
although  great  efforts  had  been  made, 
and  the  oracular  information,  conveyed 
through  the  play-bills,  teemed,  as 
usual,  with  overflowing  and  enrap- 
tured audiences,  gorgeous  spectacles, 
unheard-of  exertions,  incredible  ex- 
pense, additional  pit  doors  to  afibrd 
rapid  egress  to  suftocating  thousands, 
and  all  kinds  of  unimaginable  effects, 
mechanical,  physical,  and  intellectual. 
I  once  heard  a  caustic  wit  remark, 
with  reference  to  our  celebrated  na- 
tional orators,  clerical,  political,  and 
forensic,  that  "  the  language  had  great 
power  over  thera."  Certainly,  this 
applies,  in  its  fullest  force,  to  <he  con- 
coctors   of  play-bills    and    theatrical 


announcements,  in  all  their  multifarioas 
phases.  These  authentic  documents  par- 
take of  hyperbole  to  a  degree  difficult 
to  be  understood  by  those  whose  tempe- 
raments are  •  •  of  the  earth,  earthy; "  not 
sufficiently  poetical  to  appreciate  the 
high  pitch  of  imagination  such  ingenious 
fictions  sometimes  ascend  to,  and  in 
comparison  with  which,  the  four  impon- 
derable bodies  (as  settled  by  learned 
chemists),  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  are  positively  heavy  and 
substantial.  The  season  was  drawing 
to  a  close  with  a  formidable  balance 
on  the  wrong  side.  It  was  necessary 
to  strike  a  blow,  and  without  delay. 
Accordingly,  I  was  despatched  to  Lon- 
don with  carte  blanche  credentials,  to 
make  what  engagenients  I  could,  using 
my  own  discretion,  and  at  any  reason- 
able expense.  Something /or^^  with 
a  name  was  the  great  aesideratum. 
At  that  time,  Mademoiselle  Sontag  had 
just  appeared.  She  was  in  the  early 
bloom  of  her  youth,  beauty,  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  fashionable  world  **  fol- 
lowed her,  even  at  the  heels,  in  golden 
multitudes."  The  leading  star  of  the 
theatrical  firmament  for  the  day,  there 
was  an  "  Eldorado  "  in  her  very  name, 
and  to  this  bewitching  syren  I  made 
my  first  application.  I  was  referred  to 
a  certain  Signer,  or  Monsieuri  or  Hcrr 
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Pixis,  who  transacted  all  her  enian:e- 
meuts,  and  to  this  functiuiiary  I  pix;. 
Feated  myself  without  delay.  I  found 
him  a  thin,  cadaverous-looking,  euiiw 
ciated  individual,  well  begrimed  with 
snuffy  Id  "marvellous  foul  linen,"  like 
the  poet  in  Gil  Bias,  and  enveloped  in 
a  dingy  dressing-gown  of  indeiinable 
colour.  I  announced  myself,  and  my 
business,  and  was  received  with  all  due 
courtesy.  He  spoke  in  what  he  thought 
was  English,  but  we  soon  became  mu. 
iually  unintelligible,  and  the  whole  af- 
fair 90  distressing,  that  I  suggested 
French  as  a  resource  which  he  readily 
acceded  to. 

I  saw  at  once  he  was  a  German,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  avoided  taking 
him  on  his  own  ground.  We  now  got 
on  without  difficulty.  When  I  had  ex- 
plained such  preliminaries  as  were  ne- 
cessary, he  said,  **  Yours  is  a  fine  city?" 
•'  I  should  rather  think  so,"  replied  I. 
*•  And  a  larjje  and  beautifal  theatre  ?'* 
*'  Equal  to  Covent  Garden  or  Drury- 
lano,"  shouted  I,  with  triumph.  **A 
most  intelligent  public,"  contmued  my 
interlocutor,  "  and  good  judges  of 
muac  ?"  •  •  The  best  in  the  worl d, ' '  re- 
joined I.  He  took  a  handful  of  snuff, 
smiled  grimly,  and  then  continued : — 
**  How  much  will  your  theatre  hold  ?" 
We  are  coming  to  the  point,  thought 
I9  as  I  answered,  *'  at  the  prices  we 
have  named,  when  full  in  every  part, 
about  £430.  **  "  Good, "  said  he,  as  he 
took  a  pen  and  wrote  down,  in  well- 
defined  figures,  £430.  "And  what 
are  vour  expenses  ?"  "  Why,  with 
the  large  additions  we  must  make  to 
orchestra  and  choruses  for  such  an 
occasion,  at  least  £80  per  night." 
"  Good,"  again  said  he,  and  I  saw  a 
distinct  80  appear  under  the  430,  then 
a  line  of  subtraction,  and  finally  350 
in  large  characters.  A  pause  of  some 
moments.  "Eh  bien,"  said  I,  at 
length  ;  "  Mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
"shall  come  for  £350!!!"  I  started, 
and  nearly  fell  off  my  chair,  but  I  reco- 
vered my  equilibrium,  and  inquired 
patiently,  "  Do  you  mean  £350  for  the 
whole  six  nights  we  hiive  proposed,  or 
for  each  ?*•  "  Undoubtedly  for  each," 
replied  be,  with  coolness  enough  to 
make  a  Quaker  savage.  I  could  have 
strangled  the  monster  offhand,  and  for 
more  than  a  minute  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  do  so,  but  I  thought  I 
should  be  discovered  in  the  act,  and 
the  thought  restrained  me.  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  confess,  but  truth 
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requires  it,  that  T  verily  be'ieve  it  was 
the  fear  uf  dL'tcoti^n,   rather  th;in  any 
religious  or  moral  scruple,  which  with- 
held me  from  doing  violence  on  him. 
As  Mrs.  Oakly  has  it,  "  I  kept  my  rage 
down,  although  it  nearly  choked  me." 
"Why,  then,"  said  I,  at  last,   "you 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  house  will 
be  crammed  to  suffocation  everj'  night." 
"There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it,"  said 
he,  solemn  and  oracular  as  a  Priestess 
of  Delphi,  and  as  self-convinced  as  my 
uncle  Toby  on  the  certainty  of  soldiers 
getting  into   Heaven.      I  had  many 
doubts,  but  it  was  useless  to  mention 
them.      "Your  proposal,"  exclaimed 
I,  "  is  all  on  one  side,  even  worse  than 
*  an  ill  roasted  egg,'  and  leaves  us  no 
possible   chance    of  profit  after    this 
enormous   risk  and   outlay.**      **  But 
you  are  sure  of  your  nightly  expenses," 
said  he,  "  which,  I  dare  say,  you  don't 
often  get,  et  pour  le  reste,  c'est  voire 
affaire,*'    I  felt  it  quite  impossible  to 
endure  more,  so  I  got  up.  buttoned  my 
coat,  took  up  my  hat,  and,  determin- 
ing to   upset  him,  if  possible,   said, 
*•  Did  Mademoiselle  Son  tag  ever  re- 
ceive  £350    per    night,    for  singing, 
anywhere  ?"       *'  Oh,    yes,     often." 
«•  Where  ?"     "  In    Germany."      '*  I 
don't  believe  there  are  £350  in  Ger- 
many."    "  PlaitMf  monsieur  ?"     He 
pretended  not  to  understand  me ;  so  I 
repeated   deliberately,   *'  I  don't  fte- 
lieve  there  are  £350  in  Germany,  and 
as  /  know  there  is  not  that  sum  in  Ire- 
land, I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
good  morning."    This  time  I  think  he 
was  really  astonished,  for  he  neither 
moved   nor  spoke ;   and,  as  I  passed 
through  the  door,  he  followed  me  with 
lack-lustre  eye,  but  sat  still,  looking 
as  listless  and  stupified  as  old  John 
Willett  at  the  vacant  space  once  occu- 
pied bjr  his  boiler.  Thus  ended  my  first 
essay  in  foreign  theatrical  diplomacy. 
I  next  thought  of  a  Signer  Velluti, 
who  was  also  very  popular  and  attrac- 
tive at  the  time,  although  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  voice  might  have  pro- 
duced unliinely  merriment  among  the 
denizens  of  our  gallery'.     I  £o\i\n[  him 
in  handsome  lodgini'?  m  Kfjont-^rreer, 
almost   invisible   within    the   ft  Ids  of 
a    brocaded  roquelaure,    redolent    of 
perfume,  and  yellow  as  a  new  coined 
guinea.     He  was  rather  more  mode- 
rate   in  his  demands  than   the    fair 
songstress,  and  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  one  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for  four  performances,  "ben  assicurato 
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net  banco  reale**  **  Oh !"  I  said,  "as  to 
the  assicurazione,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  that  (we  could  as  easily 
have  paid  the  national  debt)  ;  but  the 
sum  is  preposterous,  and  any  further 
discussion  mere  loss  of  time. "  Several 
other  attempts  convinced  me  that  I 
could  do  nothing  with  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs,  so  I  turned  my  thoughts 
to  the  home  department,  and  finally 
secured  the  united  talents  of  Young 
and  Charles  Kemble,  to  appear  together 
in  the  various  plays  and  characters  in 
which  their  reputation  was  justly 
unrivalled.  For  the  farces,  we  had  al- 
ready Tyrone  Power,  then  in  his  novi- 
ciate as  an  actor  of  Irish  characters, 
but  rapidly  developing  the  humour  and 
ability  which  made  him,  in  a  very  few 
years  after,  the  most  attractive  star 
that  visited  our  capital.  A  series  of 
the  noblest  classic  dramas  in  the  lan- 
guage were  on  this  occasion  presented, 
m  a  style  it  would  be  hopeless  now  to 
look  for,  as  the  same  materials  are  not 
in  existence ;  but  the  result  was,  finan- 
cial failure  and  a  heavy  loss  to  the  ma- 
nagement, as  on  no  one  evening  did  the 
receipts  ever  reach  the  actual  expenses. 
The  ways  of  the  public  arc  as  unac- 
countable as  those  of  fishes,  who  bite 
when  they  please,  and  not  always  when 
the  most  tempting  bait  is  ofiercd  to 
them.  And  yet  Uie  converse  of  this 
dosma  is  a  favoiirite  theory  with  many 
writers  and  critics,  who  contend  that 
the  public  invariably  respond  when 
adequate  inducement  is  held  out  to 
them.  I  could  enumerate  endless  in- 
stances on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

During  the  season  of  1822-1823, 
IVir.  Harris,  then  patentee,  engaged 
the  far-famed  Madame  Catalaui  for 
eighteen  nights.  In  those  days  the  au- 
dience were,  in  many  respects,  less  exi- 
Seant  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
ad  not  been  accustomed  to  Italian 
operas  fully  mounted  (a  vile  phrase,  as 
Folonius  would  call  it),  with  aggravated 
band  and  chorus,  and  all  the  other 
expensive  appliances.  Madame  Cata- 
lani  merely  came  forward  and  sang  two 
or  three  detached  songs,  in  a  sort  of 


intermezzo,  and  not  even  in  character. 
She  shared  on  each  night,  after  £50 
first  deducted  to  help  the  manager*s 
expenses.  The  houses  averaged  nearly 
£250,  and  thus  an  enormous  profit 
was  achieved  by  both  parties.  In  1827, 
probably  influenced  by  the  recollection 
of  this,  Mr.  Harris  engaged  Madame 
Pasta  for  nine  nights  ;  but,  unluckily, 
secured  her  £100  per  night  for  each 
performance.     She  appeared  in  scenes 
selected  from  Tancredif  Medea,  Romeo 
e  Guilietta,  and  other  popular  operas, 
and  a  failing  season  was  expected  to 
retrieve  its<3f  by  the  astounding  effect 
and  attraction  of  her  mighty  genius. 
It  was  a  dream  not  destined  to   be 
realised.     Again  the  public  declined 
the  bait ;  the  nightly  receipts  fell  far 
below  the  sum  secured  to  the  lady 
alone,  and  the  ninth  performance  closed 
on  an  empty  exchequer,  leaving  us,  as 
the  bankers  say,  with  •*  no  effects"  to 
meet  an  army  of  demands.   Mr.  Harris, 
the  proprietor,  was  in  London,  and  I,  bia 
prime  minister,  with  my  subordinate 
cabinet,  in  utter  despair.     I  felt,  like 
Othello,  "  perplex'd  in  the  extreme,*' 
and  at  last  resolved  on  a  desperate  expe* 
dient  to  raise  our  falling  fortunes.  AVith 
much  difficulty,  and  vast  expendituro 
of  eloquence,  I  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  great  prima  donna  to  re-engage 
for  two  additional  nights,  to  tale  a 
moderate  share  of  the  receipts,  with 
no  specific  sum  secured,  and  to  sing, 
in  ifnglish,  "Cherry  Ripe."  "Cease 
your  Funning,"  and  "God  save  the 
King."    My  old  and  valued  friend, 
Terence  Magrath,  undertook  to  teach 
her    the  airs,  and  laboured  with  un- 
ceasing zeal  to  expound  their  hitherto 
unheard  of  mysteries.     This  time  the 

Eublic  gorged  ravenously;  the  two 
ouses  overflowed  in  every  part — the 
English  songs  were  rapturously  encored, 
although  perfectly  unintelligible,  as  far 
as  the  words  were  concerned,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  Hebrew  or 
Sanscrit;  the  treasurer  grinned  with 
delight;  and  an  actual  profit  of  thirty- 
eight  poimds  wound  up  an  ominous 
speculation,  which  haa  very  nearly 
closed  with  the  loss  of  several  hundreds. 


A  TRAVELLING  PARTY  IN  SEARCH  OF  NOVELTY. 


*'All  men  have  fancy,  few  have 
taste."  The  eccentric  General  Mea- 
dows, well  known  in  the  history  of 
Indian  warfare,  once  headed  an  order 


on  the  fashion  of  wearing  cocked  hats, 
with  this  comprehensive  sentence,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  William  Napier,  in  one 
of  the  pamphlets  connected  with  his 
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immortal  history.  And  wisely  has 
Providence  ordained  that  our  fancies 
and  poTsnits  should  be  as  yarious  as 
oar  physiognomies ;  else^  had  we  all 
the  same  bent,  we  should  be  perpe- 
tnallj  jostKng  each  other  on  the  nar- 
row highway  of  this  busy  world  of 
oars.  As  it  is,  there  is  ample  room 
for  all ;  and  if  fifty  men  set  out  on  a 
journey,  each  contrives  to  find  a  sepa- 
rate path,  and  a  different  resting-place, 
according  to  his  personal  habits,  or  in 
the  phraseoloflry  of  a  once  popular 
science,  according  to  his  phrenological 
deTclopment. 

A  "nome-keeping"  firiend  of  mine, 
vho  had  never  crossed  the  channel,  some 
time  1^,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  desperation, 
resolred  to  visit  England  on  a  tour  of 
pleasure,  with  his  family ;  his  avowed 
object  being  to  look  at  and  inquire  into 
ererr  thing  scarce  or  curious  in  that 
tern  htcognita ;  and  the  terminus  of 
his  pilgrimagB  bteing,  of  course,  the 
mighty,  modem  Babylon !  He  came 
to  consult  with  me  as  to  Ms  route ; 
what  places  he  should  stop  at,  where 
there  was  any  object  of  note  worth 
seeing,  the  best  mode  of  travelling ; 
and,  m  short,  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
clue  or  ^ide  through  the  labyrinth  of 
perplexity  and  responsibility,  in  which 
he  was  rashlj  going  to  entangle  him- 
self. He  was  evidently  nervous  and 
frightened,  but  still  determined ;  and 
when  I  hinted  something  about  the 
advantage  of  stopping  at  home,  he 
said  he  had  stopped  at  home  too  long ; 
that  his  contemporaries  were  getting 
heyond  him,  and  assumed  undue  im- 
portance because  they  had  actually 
been  in  strange  places,  which  he  had 
hitherto  only  heard  or  read  of. 

I  felt  considerably  puzzled ;  as  al- 
though I  had  known  him  for  a  good 
segment  of  years,  our  intercourse  had 
been  more  on  matters  of  business  than 
ta&te,  commercial  rather  than  intel- 
lectual, and  partaking  largely  of  cases 
in  law,  complicated  briefs,  and  bills  of 
costs.  I  had  never  much  studied  his 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned  for  adopting  a  favourite  term  of 
modem  invention,  which  I  don*t  think 
I  thoroughly  understand.  I  wish  some 
one  would  write  a  short  essay  or  ex- 
position on  this  word,  for  the  benefit 
of  country  gentlemen,  and  unimagina- 
tive citizens. 

"  As  pleasure  is  your  object,"  said 
\  "  and  relief  from  business  of  every 
kind,  you'll  not  mind  expense.   You'll 


not  faint  at  the  apparition  of  an  extra 
five  pound  note  T*  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
he ;  "  I've  plenty  of  money — I've  laid 
by  a  certain  sum  for  the  purpose,  so 
I  mean  to  enjoy  myself,  and  see  all 
that  I  can  within  the  time."  "  How 
much  time  have  you  allowed  yourself?" 
•'Two  months."  "Good;  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  two  months,  with 
money  and  activity.  You  must  see 
every  thing;  let  me  consider — what 
road  shall  I  recommend  ? — ^where  are 
the  most  interesting  objects  ?  Do  you 
care  for  cathedrals  or  old  churches?" 
''Not  I;  they  are  all  alike;  zigzag 
windows  and  doors,  and  queer-looking 
pillars  with  hard  names  I  never  could 
recollect.  When  you've  seen  one, 
jrou've  seen  twenty."  There's  more 
in  that,  thought  I,  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  he  is  a  good  deal  nearer  to 
the  fact  than  he  is  aware  of;  but  let  it 

r.  "  Or  for  colleges  ?"  continued 
"Devil  a  bit;  I  had  enough  of 
them  at  old  Tritoit}-."  "  Or  for  rare 
and  curious  libraries  ?"  **  Oh,  as  to 
libraries,  we  have  plenty  of  that  sort 
of  thing  here,  and  capital  ones,  too ; 
when  1  travel,  I  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  Ubraries."  We  are 
getting  over  the  ground,  thought  I,  at 
high-pressure  speed.  There's  no  use 
in  proposing  a  visit  to  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge,  or  York,  or  Lincoln,  or 
Canterbury,  or  the  Bodleian  Library, 
or  the  British  Museum,  or  the  match- 
less wonders  of  Althorp.  I  wonder 
whether  he  has  any  turn  for  old  cas- 
tles. **  Would  you  like  to  see  Kenil- 
worth,  Conway,  Caernarvon,  or  War- 
wick Castle,  or  Windsor  ?"  **  Wind- 
sor 1  Yes ;  I've  heard  about  Windsor, 
where  the  Queen  lives  and  walks  on 
the  slopes,  every  morning,  as  I  always 
see  in  Saunders  ;  but  as  to  old  castles, 
generally,  why  I  don't  care  a  farthing 
for  them."  "  Well,  never  mind  them ; 
what  are  they  afler  all  but  mere  walls* 
without  roof  or  furniture,  and  no  use 
to  any  one.  Of  course  you  don't  want 
to  see  Wales,  as  you've  been  in  Wick- 
low  ?"  "  Oh,  bedad,  no.  Wales,  after 
Wicklow,  won't  do  at  all.  And  as  to 
mountains,  anywhere,  they  look  very 
well  in  pictures,  but  they  are  generally 
hid  behind  fog,  or  mist,  or  something 
else,  and  I'm  a  poor  hand  at  the  climb- 
ing. I  prefer  the  high  road,  and  an  easy 
going  car."  Here  he  laughed  heartily 
at  his  own  joke,  as  he  thouojht  it,  which 
gave  me  time  to  think  what  I  should 
next  propose.    My  stock  of  sugges- 
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tions  was  nearly  exliaustejl.  **  There's 
no  advantage,"  said  I,  "  in  a  round- 
about  and  expensive  journey  through 
Wales,  for  the  mountain-passes,  and 
the  ruined  castles,  and  the  lakes,  and 
the  Menai  Bridge,  are  all  /amiliar  to 
us  in  every  print  shop,  and  every  body 
knows  they  are  sadly  overrated." 
'•Faith,  I  believe  so."  "I'll  tell  you 
your  plan,"  said  I,  *'I've  hit  on  it  lo  a 
point.  Get  over  to  Liverpool  by  the  mail 
packet.  The  moment  you  land,  box 
yourself  and  your  party  tight  into  the 
nrst  train  tliat  starts ;  ask  no  ques- 
tions ;  don't  stir  for  your  lives  ;  you'll 
have  nothing  more  to  pay;  you'll 
not  be  annoyed  with  seeing  anything, 
and  you'll  find  yourself  m  Loudon 
before  you  can  turn  round.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?"  *•  A  capital  plan ; 
X  don't  doubt  but  your  nght,"  said 
he,  shaking  me  by  the  hand ;  ''  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  hint."  With  this  he  lefl  me,  de- 
termined to  visit  England,  and  see  all 
the  marvels  of  Saxony,  on  this  last  and 
most  improved  principle. 

Some  time  afler,  I  ascertained  that 
he  never  penetrated  as  far  as  London 
at  all,  but  broke  down  at  Cheltenham, 
where  he  saw  so  many  Dublin  faces, 
and  met  so  many  familiar  acquain- 
tances, that  ho  thought  he  was  in 
Sackville-street,  and  found  it  impossi. 
ble  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  en- 
chanting novelty.  So  there  he  lingered 
out  his  two  months'  furlough,  as  per. 
foctly  entranced  as  Rinaldo,  when 
spell-bound  by  Armida,  or  Ulysses 
subdued  by  the  intoxicating  cup  of 
Circe.     He  came  home  in  ecstacies 


witli  his  tonr,  not  caring  a  fig  for  Lon- 
don, buL  deLerniined  to  visit  Chelten- 
ham again,  with  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. Ilis  case  reminded  nie  of  a 
jovial  Londoner,  who,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  rushed  over  to  Paris,  in 
an  agony  of  excitement,  to  see  the  won- 
ders so  long  excluded  from  Cockney 
optics.  He  spent  the  entire  summer 
there,  and  returned  to  England,  al- 
most mad  with  delight;  but  when 
questioned  by  his  friends  as  to  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  French  metropolis, 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  at  all.  '*  All  he  knew  was,  he 
lived  in  Rue  St.  Jacques  (pronoimced 
Jack),  Paris  was  the  finest  place  in 
the  world.  He  thought  he  was  in  Lon- 
don all  the  time.  He  met  all  his  fa- 
miliar  associates,  Tom  Johnson,  Bill 
Watson,  If  ed  Taylor,  Harry  Sims,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  They  dined,  and 
got  drunk  together,  every  night,  and 
he'd  go  again,  next  year;  lie*d  be 
i^— ^  if  he  wouldn't." 

This  section  of  our  fellow-beings 
forms  a  numerous  species,  who  w^ 
the  world  in  thousan(&,  making  money 
by  bushel-loads,  and  arc  usmdly  re- 
puted, among  their  compeers,  as  "  de- 
vilish shrewd,  clever  fellows."  So  be 
it.  Useful,  no  doubt,  they  are  in  their 
generation ;  and,  although  lacking 
somewhat  in  the  high  scale  of  intellec- 
tuality, and  the  faculties  of  refined 
enjoyment,  they  form  amusing  as  well 
as  profitable  subjects  of  contemplation 
to  many  more  who  love  to  suck  wis- 
dom from  practical  observation,  and 
like  to  study  man,  and  his  peculiari- 
ties, in  a  variorum  edition. 
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Some  fiilj  ^rears  ago,  my  great  grand- 
father  journeyed  to  Bremen,  where,  for 
sereral  days,  he  was  detained  on  busi- 
ness. One  dark  wintcr*s  evening,  as 
be  was  strolling  about,  near  the  Ca- 
thedral, he  remarked,  at  the  angle  of  a 
lonely  street,  a  little  shop,  in  the  front 
of  which  hung  two  boards,  red  painted, 
and  purporting  to  represent  violins, 
thereby  mdicating  the  business  carried 
on  within,  or  rather  intended  to  be 
carried  on ;  for  the  whole  stock  was 
composed  but  of  a  trombone,  suspended 
at  the  wall,  a  violoncello,  bereft  of 
strings,  some  three  or  four  bows,  and  a 
tenor  >'iolin,  which  the  master  of  the 
establishmentwas  busy  mending.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  place  was  per- 
fectly empty,  and,  despite  of  the  show- 
boaiti  affixed  over  the  door,  resembled 
a  burgher  guard-house  rather  than  the 
shop  of  a  musical-instrument  maker. 

The  agonising  wick  of  a  half- burned 
candle  projected  its  gloomy  tints  over 
the  man  working  m  this  wretched 
abode.  Little  did  he  appear  to  care 
about  perfecting  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  for  now  and  then  he 
wroold  lay  aside  the  instrument,  leave 
hia  chair,  and  stride  up  and  down,  his 
glance  fixed,  his  movements  abrupt 
and  hurried,  as  a  man  haunted  by 
some  deep  and  torturing  thought. 

Partly  through  curiosity,  and  partly 
to  shelter  from  a  sudden  snow-shower, 
my  adventurous  kinsman  entered  the 
shop,  and,  despite  his  being  totally  un- 
acquainted  with  music,  requested  to 
be  shown  some  violins. 

"  Violins  r'  brusquely  responded  the 
man.  **  Don't  you  sec  that  1  have 
none  ?  I  don't  sell  violins,  unless  you 
wish  to  take  a  bargain  of  this  violon- 
eeUo  ;  it  was  ^iven  me  as  payment  for 
mending  the  mstruments  belonging  to 
the  orchestra  of  the  '  Learned  Dogs.' 
Yes,  sir,"  reiterated  he,  as  my  grand- 
father expressed  a  sneering  incredulity, 
"and  very  successful  concerts  they 
were,  too,  for  the  members  of  the  Great 
Council  unanimously  cxpre.ssc<l  tlivir 
satisfaction.  Come,  buy  my  vivlon- 
cello;  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  ten 
crowns  ;  here,  lay  down  twenty  ll.)rin8 
and  it  U  vours/' 

My  relative  objected  that  he  could 


not  possibly  purchase  a  violoncello,  as 
he  actually  stood  in  need  of  a  violin. 

To  this  conclusive  argument,  the  in- 
trument-maker  replied  in  so  strange  a 
manner,  that  his  interlocutor  at  once 
suspected  him  to  be  something  of  a 
maniac,  and  his  doubts  were  soon  re- 
moved when  he  saw  him  walk  about 
and  make  extraordinary  gestures; 
moreover,  at  this  moment  an  old  dame 
came  in,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and 
beckoned  that  the  poor  fellow  was  not 
right  in  his  mind. 

The  next  day  my  grandfather  left 
the  town,  without  otherwise  thinking 
of  the  strange  being  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact.  Three  years  after- 
wards, having  returned  to  Bremen,  he 
obsen-ed  that  the  shop  was  closed,  and 
on  the  dilapidated  shutters  remarked 
large  red  crosses,  a  circumstance  which 
naturally  awoke  his  attention.  At  sup- 
per-time he  communicated  his  obser- 
vations to  his  host,  and  told  him  of  the 
strange  reception  he  had  met  with,  in 
that  very  shop,  three  years  previous. 
The  magistrate  (for  my  grandfather's 
host  was  no  less  than  the  chief  police 
magistrate)  was  an  amiable  man  and  a 
witty  narrator;  he  made  no  difficulty 
in  satisfying  him  on  the  subject,  and  at 
once  recoimted  the  following  authentic 
story : — 

*' Tobias  Guamerius  was  the  name 
of  that  instrument-maker.  Barely 
could  he,  by  his  exertions,  support  hfs 
aged  mother,  whom  you  saw  in  his 
house,  where  she  had  been  living  since 
the  death  of  her  son's  wife. 

"  He  was  the  only  workman  of  his 
profession  in  the  town,  and  being  of 
acknowledged  practical  ability,  nume- 
rous musical  artists  and  amateurs  sent 
him  instruments  to  repair.  Through 
this,  he  might  easily  have  led  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  life ;  but,  ten  years 
before  you  chanced  to  meet  him,  he  had 
been  been  visited  by  a  real  calamity. 
One  fine  morning  he  awoke  a  prey  to 
a  fixed  idea,  the  realisation  of  which 
he  unreinittin?;lypui'sued,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  monoy,  time,  and  health. 

**  \'ain! y  had  his  wilb  represented  to  • 
him  the  malnes?  of  his  perversity,  and 
vaiuly  besought  him  not  to  reduce  her 
to  a  state  of  misery }  the  poor  woman 
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died,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  grief 
she  had  expeiienced  in  seeing  him 
SG^uander  the  bruits  of  his  labours.  Still 
this  dire  occurrence  stayed  not  the 
fever  that  possessed  him.  All  be  bad, 
had  been  ingulfed  into  the  abyss 
open  before  hmi — at  first  his  sayings, 
afterwards  the  money  he  could  borrow 
from  his  friends ;  at  a  later  period,  his 
furniture,  his  goods,  and  lastly  a  por- 
tion of  his  clothes.  However,  his  un- 
successful  attempts  deterred  him  not 
from  the  insane  project  he  contem- 
plated. At  one  time  he  had  been  com^ 
pelled,  from  want  of  money,  to  cease 
ids  experiments,  but,  nevertheless,  still 
cherisbed  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  re- 
sult such  as  should,  at  some  not  distant 
period,  render  him  celebrated,  and  am- 
ply compensate  him  for  his  labour  and 
sacrifices. 

*'  It  is  but  right  to  say,  that,  had  he 
attained  his  end,  it  would  have  been  to 
him  a  source  of  fortune.  Having  had 
in  his  possession  a  violin  of  Stradi- 
TariuSf  for  which  amateurs  had  offered 
him  an  immense  pricef  he  imagined  he 
could  imitate  the  maJce  of  that  cele- 
brated artificer.  Therefore  he  set  to 
work.  By  using  the  same  sort  of  wood 
as  that  which  Stradivarius  employed, 
and  copying  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  that 
model  instrument,  he  expected  to  ob- 
tain firom  his  own  violins  sounds  equally 
powerfiil  and  harmonious.  Still,  despite 
all  efforts,  there  ever  was  some  slight 
difference ;  every  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  instantly  followed  by  another,  as 
each  time  he  detected  some  imperfec- 
tion to  which  could  be  ascribed  the  in- 
feriority of  his  work ;  so  the  task  was 
ever  to  be  recommenced.  This  was 
a  sort  of  vicious  circle,  wherein  the 
poor  man  indefinitely  turned — an  ap- 
prenticeship which  might  have  lasted 
a  life-time. 

''  However,  after  numerous  essays,  he 
had  modified  his  primitive  idea.  One 
day  he  succeeded  admirably^  making  a 
violin  of  irreproachable  imitation ; 
still  the  instrument,  fashioned  by  his 
hands,  proved,  in  the  end,  so  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Stradivarius,  that  he  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that,  in  the 
creation  of  this  cA^fefoniore,  there  lay 
some  element  of  a  preternatural  kind, 
which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  to  call 
into  action. 

*' '  Who  knows,*  he  gravely  said,  one 
day,  to  a  natural  philosopher,  who,  by 
a  novel  application  of  the  theory  of 


sound,  pretended  to  lead  him  to  the 
solution  of  his  instrumental  problem ; 
'  who  knows  but  it  is  rather  beyond 
the  material  world  I  should  seek? 
words  represent  ideas,  do  they  not? 
Now,  the  French  instrument-makers 
call  the  sound-post '  the  soul  of  a  rio- 
lin.'  The  soul  1  Do  you  understand 
me,  sir?  Perhaps,  unwitti^ly,  have 
I  found,  at  last,  the  secret  i  have  so 
long  sought  for.' 

*<  A  half  smile  was  the  philosopher*! 
sole  response ;  and  poor  Tobias  again 
lost  himself  more  deeply  than  ever  in 
the  labyrinth  of  his  researches. 

"It  chanced,  one  evening,  that  a  cos- 
tomer  brought  a  bow  to  be  mended, 
and  forgot  in  the  shop  a  book  which, 
for  several  days,  remained  in  Guame- 
rius'  possession.  During  his  lebure 
hours  (scarce  were  they,  for  when  his 
hands  worked  not,  his  poor  brain  was 
busily  engaged),  Tobias  scanned  this 
book— one  of  those  venerable  monu- 
ments of  German  patience  and  erudi- 
tion, in  the  introduction  of  which  the 
author  asserted,  with  unaffected  mo- 
desty, that  he  would  discourse  deonad 
re  scUfili  /  and  a  few  other  subjects. 
Indeed,  you  could  j9ee  next  to  a  chap- 
ter on  *  The  best  form  of  government,' 
this  title— <  The  art  of  taming  t 
shrew.'  Another  contained  '  A  re- 
ceipt for  making  Cyprus  wine;'  *A 
dissertation  on  the  morals  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins;'  and,  lastly,  'An 
exaltation  of  the  benefits  of  baldness.' 
A  tone  of  peculiar  bonhomie  pervaded 
this  shapeless  work,  and  coaxed  on  the 
reader  most  pleasingly;  so  much  did 
it  attract  our  monomaniac  that,  during 
half  a  day*  it  diverted  him  from  his 
haunting  thoughts. 

'<  Unexpectedly,  at  the  reverse  of  a 
page,  this  neading  caught  his  searching 
eyes : — '  On  the  transfusion  of  souls  I' 
Scarcely  had  he  read  these  words  when 
as  though  the  revelaUon  of  his  long- 
sought-for  secret  were  about  taking 
place,  he  called  out  to  his  mother  to 
close  the  shop,  and  having  desired  her 
to  tell  all  vbitors  that  he  was  absent 
from  town,  he  madlv  rushed  out  and  shut 
himt^lf  up  in  his  cLamber.  He  began 
to  read  that  chapter  which,  in  bis 
mind's-eye,  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
most  marvellous  ever  penned  by  phi- 
losopher. 

"  No  human  disappointment  could  be 
compared  to  that  wnich  aw^ted  poor 
Tobias.  But  a  second  previously,  he 
would  willingly  have  given  a  pound  of 
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his  own  flesb  to  be  allowed  to  read 
those  pages  which  were,  in  fact,  but 
a  wretchwl  rhapsody,  interspersed  with 
quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  Aris. 
totle,  Plato,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  After  a  long  series  of  ram- 
blings,  of  abstractions,  and  conversa^ 
tions,  the  author  concluded  by  this 
noTel  discovery — the  soul  is  immortal  I 
Bat,  alas!  for  poor  Tobias;  his  hour  was 
at  hand  ;  his  imagination  had  greedily 
seized  upon  the  words  suddenly  of- 
fered to  his  diseased  mind,  that  title 
which  lent  a  sense  of  reason  to  his  many 
Tisions ;  in  a  word,  he  now  pictured  to 
himself  the  soul  as  a  transferable  sub- 
stance^  which,  from  its  power  of  ani* 
mation,  was  susceptible  of  translation. 

**  Kor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  in  Grermany  (where  philosophy  is, 
so  to  speak,  inhaled  from  the  very  air), 
our  artisan,  who  had  heard  of  metem- 
pychosis,  should  have  been  gradually 
beguiled  into  that  extravagant  belief. 
From  his  hours  of  pondering  over  that 
chapter,  he  imbibed  an  indelible  faith. 
Hencefbrth,  hb  only  thought  was,  what 
material  process  could  enable  him  to 
apply  to  tne  making  of  his  instruments 
the  benefit  of  his  psychological  dis- 
covery. 

''Three  months  later,  on  St.  Joseph's 
eve,  every  clock  had  long  since  struck 
cme,  and  the  whole  city  of  Bremen  was 
buried  in  sleep.  Tobias'  working  shop 
was  carefully  closed,  and,  lest  any  one 
might  detect,  through  the  shutters,  the 
light  glimmering  in  his  back  room,  a 
curtain  of  double-folded  green  baize 
had  been  spread  before  the  half-glass 
door. 

"  In  truth,  these  preliminary  precau- 
tions were  not  uncalled  for,  as  our  vio- 
lin maker  was  now  engaged  in  the 
most  strange  and  unnatural  occupa- 
tion. In  a  red  damask  curtained  bed, 
whereon,  forty  years  back,  Tobias  had 
been  ushered  into  the  world,  lay  his 
aged  mother,  Brigitta  Guarnerius,  a 
prey  to  the  pangs  of  agony — now  suc- 
cumbing a  victim  to  consumption,  after 
many  months  of  lingering  illness. 
There  he  stood,  leaning  over  her  chest, 
from  which  was  heard  issuing  a  fright- 
ful rattle.  Not  a  tear  bedewed  his 
eye,  nor  did  his  features  express  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  the  aw  fill  suffer- 
ings of  his  dying  parent.  He  seemed 
al^rbed  in  the  presentiment  of  some 
solemn  and  fatal  occurrence,  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  engrossed  his  whole 
being.    Doubtless^  for  the  purpose  of 


receivinor  some  strange  preparation,  an 
extraordinary  apparatus,  never  before 
heard  of,  nor  described  by  human  sci- 
ence, had  been  so  placed  as  to  establish 
a  connexion  between  the  couch  of  the 
old  dame  and  a  table  whereon  lay  an 
unfinished  violin  ;  a  tube,  visibly  made 
from  an  alloy  of  dififerent  metals,  and 
one  end  of  which  was  funnel-shaped, 
covered  the  lips  of  the  woman,  and  re- 
ceived her  breath,  which  regularly  in- 
gulfed itself  with  a  mournful  noise. 
The  other  extremity  of  this  tube  was 
adapted  to  a  post,  similar  to  those 
placed  upwards  between  the  bottom  and 
sound-board  of  stringed  instruments, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  was  of  an 
unusually  great  diameter,  hollow,  and 
so  disposed  as  to  shut  hermetically,  by 
means  of  an  admirably  cut  out  screwing 
lid,  when  the  mouth-piece  of  the  tube 
should  be  removed.  Precisely  above 
the  point  of  juncture  between  the 
wood  and  metal,  and  as  though  to 
prevent  any  evaporation  when  the  se- 
paration should  take  place,  a  sort  of 
deal  box  was  contrived,  the  damp  and 
worm-eaten  boards  of  which  exhaled  a 
nauseous,  earthy  odour,  which,  as  also 
the  rusty  nails  still  remaining,  indi- 
cated their  having  formed  part  of  an 
object  of  larger  dimensions. 

"  At  fifty-two  minutes  past  one  the 
breathing  of  the  patient  ceased,  and 
her  heart  and  pulse  beat  no  more.  A 
deep  sigh  was  suddenly  heard  from 
within  the  tube,  agitated,  as  it  were, 
by  a  galvanic  motion ;  and  that  sigh 
was  succeeded  by  a  shudder,  which  ran 
along  the  metal,  and  rebounded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  case  connected  with  it. 
Instantly  Tobias  rushed  forward ;  his 
eyes  wild,  his  breast  heaving;  he 
pushed  aside  the  tube  conductor ;  and* 
notwithstanding  the  incredible  resist- 
ance which  impeded  his  purpose,  quick- 
ly screwed  the  lid  on  the  end  of  the 
post. 

*<  Now,  although  the  material  proof 
of  this  monstrosity  was  never  pro- 
duced, it  is  generally  believed  that 
Tobias  Guarnerius  had  confined  within 
the  unfinished  instrument,  the  soul  of 
his  poor  mother — the  first  soul  he  had 
chanced  to  meet  wherewith  to  make  his 
experiment.  No  sooner  had  the  link 
been  severed,  by  which  the  spirit  waa 
united  to  the  body,  now  at  the  end  of 
its  earthly  labour,  than  the  soul  sprang 
to  return  upwards ;  being  compelled  to 
follow  the  narrow  passage  which  was 
to  impede  its  exit,  it  had,  in  its  dis* 
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treas,  fled  to  the  very  limit  of  the 
space  free  before  it ;  doubtless,  it 
might  have  escaped  in  spite  of  the  short 
time  the  gaoler  had  been  closing  the 
lid.  But  all  had  been  foreseen  by  his 
hellish  imairination.  The  fir  planks, 
covering  the  space  over  which  the 
odious  mystery  was  accomplished,  had 
belonged  to  a  colKn  but  recently  taken 
from  the  churchyanl.  When  striving 
to  depart,  the  soul,  horror-stricken  by 
that  atmosphere  of  death,  had  shrunk 
backwards.  Then  had  'J'obias  im- 
prisoned it  to  make  it  serve  hereafler 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  mon. 
strous  purposes.  However,  such  a 
frightful  experiment  could  not  take 
place  without  an  awful  punishment  vi- 
siting its  author.  Scarcely  was  the  deed 
consummated,  when  Tobias,  stricken, 
as  by  an  electric  shock,  fell  on  the 
floor,  where  he  Liy  senseless  long  after 
sunrise. 

•'  When  awaking  from  his  lethargy, 
he  felt  at  first  an  utter  prostration ; 
bis  limbs  being  fatigue- worn  as  after  a 
long  journey ;  but  it  was  no  easy  thing 
for  him  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
understand  that  which  had  happened 
him.  At  last  he  gathered  sufiicient 
remembrance  of  all  that  had  passed 
during  the  night.  His  hand  agitated 
by  a  shuddering  which  he  ever  re- 
tained, he  approached  the  bed  where- 
on rested  the  cold  and  lifeless  body. 
He  closed  the  eyelids  lest  a  deadly 
glance  should  meet  his ;  and,  having 
covered  the  face,  he  experienced  a  tre- 
mulous sensation ;  for  he  imagined  the 
angular  shape,  delineated  beneath  the 
sheet,  assumed  an  air  of  reproachful 
defiance. 

*'  A  fortnight  had  elapsed  ;  the  re- 
mains of  Brigitta  had  been  laid  in  the 
grave;  but  the  day  of  her  funeral 
witnessed  extraordinary  occurrences : 
each  time  when,  during  the  prayers 
for  the  dead,  the  priest  had  spoken  of 
the  soul  of  the  deceased,  the  tapers, 
lighted  round  the  coffin,  were  suddenly 
extinguished ;  and  many  other  strange 
reports  were  heard  afterwards.  Tobias 
had  seen  and  heard  all ;  remorse  soon 
gnawed  him  to  his  very  heart,  so 
strongly,  indeed,  that  albeit  he  had 
realised  the  dream  of  his  entire  life,  he 
had  not  yet  dared  to  try  the  instru- 
ment  which  was  now  completed.  How- 
ever,  in  it  dwelt  a  wonderful  harmony, 
for  whenever  the  wind  merely  passed 
over  the  strings,  the  violin  exhaled 
sighs  of  an  incredible  sweetness. 


**  It  having  become  known  that  To- 
bias  had  discovered  his  long  sought  for 
secret,  musicians  and  amateurs  daily 
crowded  into  his  shop,  some  laughing 
at  the  dreamer,  others  asking,  vita 
earnest  curiosity,  when  the  violin- 
wonder  should  be  heard  ;  but  Tobias 
ever  delayed,  asserting  that  as  yet  be 
was  not  ready. 

<*  It  so  occurred,  that  a  certain  Ger- 
man prince  chanced  to  pass  through 
Bremen,  who,  above  all  acoompli^- 
ments,  possessed  that  of  being  a  per- 
fect violinist.  His  reputation  as  a 
virtuoso  had  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  whatsoever  the  unportance 
of  the  town  he  visited,  a  concert  was 
instantly  organised;  and  oftentimes 
would  his  highness  deign  to  number 
amongst  the  instrumentalists.  The 
Burgomaster,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
illustrious  performer,  hastened  to  pre- 
pare a  musical  soiree,  and  informed 
Guamerius  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  have  him  make  the  first  essay  of  his 
new  instrument. 

''At  the  moment  Tobias  received 
this  intimation,  he  was  becoming  re- 
conciled to  his  own  conscience.  The 
impression  of  terror  he  had  received 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  awful 
deed,  like  the  memory  of  all  human 
emotions,  had  gradually  died  away. 
In  his  then  quietude,  he  found  the 
following  strange  argoments  that 
sprung  to  his  rehef : — 

**  « We  never  know  the  decrees  of  Di- 
vine justice,  nor  can  we  tell  who  shall 
be  lost,  or  who  shall  be  saved.  In  the 
world's  judgment,  my  mother  led  a 
good  life—true  ;  but  will  heaven  con- 
firm this  judgment?  And  who  can 
deny,  but  by  detaming  her  soul  here 
below,  I  perhaps  spare  her  days  of 
awful  torments!  Moreover,  I  am 
a  good  son  (he  added,  wiUi  sublime 
sophistry.  Others  reverentially  pre- 
serve the  bones  of  their  parents.  I 
preserve  the  soul  of  my  mother,  nor 
will  I  part  with  it  on  any  account. 
Between  these  examples  of  filial  piety» 
is  there  not  truly  that  same  difference 
which  separates  the  spiritual  from  the 
materiaL' 

*'  Such  were  the  reflections  with  which 
Tobias  quieted  his  conscience. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  great  ex[)eri- 
ment  a  new  anxiety  suddenly  seized 
upon  his  mind :  he  began  to  question 
the  satisfactory  result  he  had  so  long 
anticipated.  Had  the  soul  been  really 
transfused  ?  Supposing  it  had  for  aome 
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seconds  sojoorned  where  it  had  been 
imprisoned,  might  it  not  possibly  have 
csca})ed  by  some  subtle  evaporation, 
thereby  obeying  the  celestiiu  law  of 
attraction,  recalling  it  heavenward  ? 
And  whut  shoald  not  be  his  contusion, 
if,  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembled 
city,  his  SQperbuman  creation  proved  to 
be,  afler  all,  but  a  wretched  sf^ueaking 
instrament,  similar  to  the  many  he  had 
made  before.  In  truth  his  fears  were 
rarional,  and  rather  than  expose  him- 
sell'  to  so  dreadful  a  disappointment, 
he  would  have  conquered  that  reli- 
gious terror  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented him  from  putting  his  work  to 
the  test ;  now  would  he  have  tried  his 
violin  had  it  still  been  in  his  posses- 
sion I  But  acting  as  a  man  who  knows 
the  world,  in  the  morning  he  had  sent 
to  the  Burgomasters  residence  the 
Tiohn,  placed  in  a  costly  case,  of  which 
he  kept  the  key  ;  alea  jacta  est ;  he 
coald  not  change  his  resolution  ;  in 
another  half  hour  he  would  surpass  the 
gloiy  of  Stradivarius  and  other  masters 
in  his  art,  or  become  an  object  of  mer- 
ciless derision. 

"  At  the  appointed  time,  all  the  guests 
of  the  grand  festival  bein^  present, 
Tobias  Guamerius  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-rooms.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  his  dress  was  somewhat 
antediluvian,  and  told  of  a  lon^  suf- 
fered misery.  Despite  the  particular 
pains  he  had  taken,  there  was  in  his 
outward  man  something  stijQT  and 
gaudy,  which  made  of  him  a  bur- 
lesque-looking  individual.  However, 
once  seated  in  a  comer,  his  face  pale 
as  marble,  his  motionless  eye  staring 
with  dire  anxiety  at  the  virttujso,  who, 
for  the  first  time,  was  about  giving  a 
voice  to  his  creation,  he  no  longer  ap- 
peared grotesque  ;  but  sentiments  of 
iearfal  emotion,  akin  to  his  own,  per- 
vaded the  entire  auditory. 

'*  It  were  vain  to  attempt  describing 
the  agitation  which  passed  through  the 
assembly  when  the  bow  began  to  set 
the  strings  in  vibration ;  the  captive 
Eoul  was  then  tortured  by  frightful 
agony,  and  lamented  in  dismal  ac 
cents.  Some  people  have  even  as- 
serted, that  from  Uie  first  notes  they 
felt  as  though  they  had  been  uplifted 
from  the  ground  and  had  remained 
suspended  in  the  air,  amidst  inde- 
scribable anguish  ;  t«  others  the  per- 
ception of  the  sound  was  so  deep  and 
impressive^  so  profound  and  powerful 


were  their  sensations,  that  they  felt  as 
though  their  skin  had  been  torn  off  and 
their  nerves  left  bare. 

*'  But  that  which  no  human  words 
could  depict,  was  the  ineffable  sympa- 
thy of  all  the  souls,  recognising,  although 
unable  to  account  for  the  prestige, 
the  voice  of  a  sister  calling  to  them, 
whose  plaintive  accents  made  them  sink 
into  profound  melancholy,  and  finally 
into  tears.  Neither  the  grief  of  a 
mother  weeping  over  her  dead  first- 
born, the  tearful  lament  of  a  maiden 
on  the  day  of  her  lover's  desertion, 
nor  the  sorrowing  accents  of  an  ar- 
tist, dying  ere  his  genius'  creation  be 
achieved,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  bitter  complaint  of  this  daughter 
of  Heaven,  treacherously  detained  be- 
yond its  earthly  time,  and  beseeching 
to  be  freed  into  eternal  repose.  No 
one,  not  even  he  who  led  the  bow  on 
the  strings,  could  have  remembered  one 
single  note  of  the  tune  played  on  Guar- 
nerius's  violin  ;  no  one  could  have  told 
whether  that  which  he  had  heard  were 
a  melodious  song,  or  the  wonderful 
talc  of  a  sublime  poet,  whose  admi- 
rable art  would  have  depicted  all  hu- 
man suffering,  anxieties,  and  sadness 
in  life  ;  it  spoke  of  all,  from  vague, 
regretful  melancholy,  with  its  endless 
desires,  to  deceptions  the  most  heart- 
rending; but  none  could  tell  that  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  place,  a  harmony  so 
deeply  moving  had  stinick  upon  his  ear- 

"  When  the  music  had  ceased,  the  au- 
ditors recovering  from  the  ecstasy  and 
inward  contemplation  in  which  tliey  had 
been  pluno:ed,  turned  their  looks  to- 
wards Tobias  Guarnerius.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  artist  so  entirely  prevailed 
over  the  man,  that  he  had  been  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  anguish,  echoing  in  every 
one's  heart,  which  so  profoundly  ought 
to  have  moved  him.  Indeed,  to  this 
soul-gaoler,  not  only  ought  it  to  have 
been  a  lament,  but  also  an  awful  re- 
proach  ;  yet  he  had  heard  nought  but 
sounds  of  a  heavenly  harmony,  supe- 
rior to  all  that  the  masters  in  his  art 
had  ever  produced  ;  at  last  findins  it 
solved,  that  problem  of  his  entire  life, 
he  dropped  on  his  knees,  his  clasped 
hands  extended  heavenwards,  and 
tears  ran  down  his  face,  now  beaming 
with  an  expression  of  indescribable 
ecstasy.  Only  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen 
minutes  did  he  recognise  the  Prince, 
who  having  roused  hiiu  from  Ids  bliss- 
ful aparte,  by  violently  shaking  him  by 
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the  arm,   inquired  wlietber  he  would 
take  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  violin. 

«<  t  jyiy  violin  for  a  thousand  crowns  !* 
responded  he»  with  a  wild  glance  and 
his  wonted  maniac-like  laughter^  '  so 
you  presume  to  set  a  price  upon  that 
whicn  yesterday  existed  not,  and  does 
exist  now  ?  Would  you  like  to  buy 
the  sun  ?  Meia  Herr,  what  would  you 
pay  for  it,  suppose,  some  fine  morning. 
It  were  put  on  sale  ?' 

«  What  meant  these  haughty  words 
of  the  poor  instrument-maker?  Was 
his  filial  piety  growing  indignant  at  the 
bargain  offered,  or  hb  vanity  as  an 
inventor  revolting  against  this  mean 
appreciation  of  his  work  ?  It  was  in 
the  latter  sense  that  the  Prince  inter- 
preted the  objections  of  Tobias,  so  he 
immediately  doubled  his  ofier;  but 
the  man  insisted  that  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  sell  his  violin,  his  glory  being 
now  immortal.  Unfortunately  he  had 
to  contend  with  a  royal  wish,  and  one 
not  easily  deterred  by  obstacles ;  the 
Prince  havine  drawn  from  his  pocket 
a  bundle  of  bank  notes,  amounting  to 
1,200  florins,  scattered  them  on  the 
table,  with  the  contents  of  a  superb 
purse,  plentifully  supplied  with  gold. 

"  *  For  this — ^your  violin  ?*  exclaim* 
ed  the  noble  ditiettante. 

On  beholding  this,  poor  Tobias,  who 
had  never  in  his  life  possessed  as  much 
as  a  thousand  florins,  sacrificed  pride* 
filial  piety,  and  every  other  sentiment ; 
in  a  word,  all  his  scruples  suddenly  va- 
nished, as  with  a  covetous  eye  he  count- 
ed  the  notes,  and  valued  rapidly  the  con. 
tents  of  the  purse.  Then  affecting  to 
yield  reluctantly  to  an  unsupportable 
constraint,  he  said : — 

" '  Since  you  insist  so  positively,  I 
consent.  Take  my  violin  and  even 
the  case  into  the  bargain.  But  please 
bear  in  mind,  that  I  do  not  warrant 
imr  instrument ;  if  you  take  bad  care 
of  it,  and  it  should  get  out  of  order, 
remember  I  will  not  undertake  to 
mend  it.' 

His  highness*8  desire  was  such,  that 
it  did  not  allow  him  to  consider  one 
moment  that  there  was  any  such 
chance  to  dread.  Having  ordered 
the  violin  to  be  carried  to  the  Burgo- 
master's house,  the  Prince  virtuoso 
abruptly  took  leave  of  the  company,  to 
go  and  quietly  indulge  in  the  playing 
of  his  instrument,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
whose  repose  was  completely  out  of 
the  question  during  hb  first  night  of 


violin  enjo\nnent ;  nor  had  Tobias  ver)' 
peaceful  reist ;  his  mind  being  haunted 
by  the  same  thoughts  which  had  seized 
upon  him  at  the  Burgomaster's ;  <  his 
glory  would  be  everlastinjg  1 — and  now 
he  was  rich,  immensely  nch,  a  fortune 
of  more  than  fif^n  Uiousand  florins  1' 

"  To  make  himself  the  better  conscious 
of  this  pleasing  reality,  he  counted,  one 
by  one,  every  gold  piece,  every  bank 
note;  and  when,  his  lamp  being  extin- 
guished, his  eye  could  no  longer  feast 
upon  the  sight,  he  still  counted  and 
caressed  the  notes  and  gold,  and  en- 
closed the  whole  in  his  purse,  that  he 
miffht  weigh  and  hold  his  whole  fortune 
in  nis  hand ;  thus  did  he  remain  occu- 
pied until  the  rise  of  morning,  when  at 
length  he  fell  asleep.    He  rested  but 
a  short  time,  and  when  he  awoke,  felt 
as  though  he  had  spent  the  prerious 
evening  amidst  the  joyous  ravings  of 
intoxication;  he  felt  his  head  heavy, 
his  thoughts  uncollected,  and  hb  heart 
unsatisfied.    An  avrfld  idea  began  to 
besiege  him :  not  only  had  he  stolen 
and  detained,  but  lo  I  he  had  sold  the 
soul  of  hb  mother ;  he  now  imasmed 
that,  at  every  hour,    the   purchaser 
would  have  the  right  of  awiuking  and 
forcing  it  to  sing;    Perhaps  he  would 
sell  it  to  some  other  person ;  whither 
then  might  it  not  journey?    While 
tortured  by  these  reflections,  a  man 
who  belonged   to  the  Burgomaster's 
household  entered  hb  shop ;    Tobias 
knew  well    this  visitor,    who,  many 
years  back,  had  been  affianced  to  Bri- 
gitta,  and  on  the  eve  of  marrying  her, 
when  suddenly  he  was  compelkd  to 
become  a  soldier.    Many  years  after- 
wards he  had  returned  and  found  har 
another  man's  wife ;  still  he  continued 
to  entertain  great  friendship  for  her; 
and  her  husband,  having  entire  confi- 
dence in  her,  far  firom  experiencing 
any  jealousy,  had  repeatedly  invited 
him  to  visit  whenever  he  choeo ;  thus 
he  had  become  almost  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  and  had  many  a  time  nursed 
little  Tobias. 

On  the  previous  evening,  from  the 
antediamber,  he  had  heard  the  violin 
within  which  Brigitta's  soul  sighed; 
instantly  he  had  recognised  her  voioe« 
for,  however  old  a  man  may  be,  never 
are  his  lover's  recollections  utieriy 
banbhed  from  memory.  It  was  in  the 
like  heart-rending  accents  that  Brigitta 
had  lamented,  that  day  which  he  could 
not  forset,  when  they  parted  I  Dorinff 
the  ni^t  ho  renuuned  sleepless,  and 
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Ikncjing  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  mis- 
tre^,  he  fell  into  the  most  torturing  per* 
plexities ;  wherefore,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  went  to  demand  of  Tobias  an  ex- 
planation respecting  that  supernatural 
event.  The  old  man  had  not  uttered 
three  words  when  Tobias  felt  confused, 
and  faltered  in  an  embarassed  manner; 
however,  he  soon  became  more  com- 
posed, and  essayed  to  talk  merrily  on 
the  subject,  but  Brigitta's  old  lover 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this;  he 
retired  still  more  perplexed,  shaking 
his  head,  and  mattenng  between  his 
teeth : — 

^  *•  Then  miut  be  tome  wicked  myftery  in  all  thitT 

'*  Already  did  Tobias  suffer  bitterly  for 
his  crime,  when  he  thought  it  Heaven's 
secret  onl  v>  but,  how  dreadful  his  pan^s, 
when  he  knew  that  a  mortal's  attention 
was  Elected  on  the  trace  of  his  wicked 
deedi  Now  he  be^n  to  tremble  lest  it 
might  be  re&rred  to  human  justice; 
Sot  several  hours  more  he  struggled 
against  fear  and  remorse  ;  at  last  over, 
powered  by  both,  he  repaired  to  the 
purchaser's  for  the  purpose  of  entreat, 
mg  him  to  retake  his  gold,  the  price  of 
his  infamous  barpun,  and  restore  the 
violin.  Tobias'  mtention  was  to  break 
the  spell  and  free  the  captive  spirit,  as 
soon  as  the  instrument  should  be  in  his 
posae^on.  But  men  do  not  ever  com- 
mand the  means  of  retracing  their  steps 
ID  the  path  of  evil,  whereon  they  so 
easily  enter.  The  Prince  had  left  Bre- 
men before  daylight,  and  was  already 
fifty  miles  off,  so  Tobias'  first  attempt 
proved  fruitless.  However,  determined 
as  he  was  no  longer  to  bear  willingly 
the  weight  of  his  fiiult,  the  guilty  son 
did  not  besitate ;  having  hastily  closed 
his  shop,  he  walked  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  where  he  could  meet  the  pub- 
lic coach  that  should  conduct  him  near 
the  Prince's  chateau.  But  when  he 
arrived  he  a>uld  not  gain  access  to  his 
Highness,  nor  was  he  more  fortunate 
for  the  two  successive  days,  and  at  last 
being  admitted  to  the  princely  pre- 
sence, he  heard  that  the  viohn  had 
already  changed  hands.  The  royal 
dilettante  had  not  been  able  to  play  on 
this  instrument  more  than  two  days,  so 
very  irritable  had  it  rendered  his  ner- 
vous swtem;  his  doctor  having  declared 
that  t£e  piercing,  preternatural  sounds 
produced  by  the  violin  were  the  cause 
of  this  derangement  in  the  virtuoso's 
health.  The  Prince  had  sold  it  to  an 
Italian,  about  making  his  tour  of  £u. 


rope,  and  who  had  left  instantly  for 
Paris,  where  he  intended  giving  con- 
certs. 

"  Tobias  set  off  at  once ;  he  entered 
the  French  capital^  unmindful  of  the 
many  curiosities,  which  at  another 
period  he  would  have  gazed  upon  so 
greedily ;  his  thoughts  were  centered 
upon  one  sole  object,  that  of  knowing 
tlie  address  of  Signer  BaUondini.  He 
was  apprised  of  it  without  any  diffi- 
culty, for,  thanks  to  his  violin,  the  artist 
had,  from  his  first  concert,  gained  a 
reputation ;  all  the  Parisian  journals 
praising  up  his  talents  and  the  wonder- 
ful merit  of  his  instrument. 

"  Tobias  could  not  refrain  from  a 
moment  of  passion  against  the  Italian 
who  took  to  himselt  all  the  glory, 
whereas  he,  the  maker  of  it,  could  claim 
so  important  a  share.  But  this,  thought 
he,  his  pride  should  suffer  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  deed,  and  he  resigned  him- 
self not  to  complain ;  happy  would  he 
be,  indeed,  if  he  could  regam  possession 
of  his  fatal  creation. 

"As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Signer 
Ballondini's  address,  he  got  into  2l  fiacre, 
which  he  thought  the  most  speedy 
means,  but  thanks  to  the  proverbial 
slowness  of  that  vehicle,  he  arrived  at 
the  virtuoso's  lodgings  exactly  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  his  departure  for 
Italy. 

**  Tobias  followed  him  to  Italy. 

**  It  would  be  endless  to  describe  all 
the  places,  and  name  all  the  hands, 
through  which  the  wondrous  violin 
passed.  The  most  iron-like  nerves 
could  not  endure  its  efiects  beyond  a 
fortnight ;  and  yet,  no  sooner  had  the 
proprietor  thought  of  ridding  himself  of 
It,  than  another  sprang  up  instantly, 
without  allowing  the  instrument  to  lose 
any  of  its  value.  During  two  irksome 
years,  unfortunate  Tobias  chased  it 
through  Italy,  England,  the  West  In. 
dies,  Spain,  and  lastly  Grermany,  whi- 
ther he  returned  having  once  more  tra- 
versed France. 

"  Aikr  much  fatigue  and  weariness, 
our  violin-hunter  arrived  in  Leipsig, 
where  resided  a  bookseller  who,  he  had 
been  told,  had  recently  purchased  the 
instrument.  This  time,  he  arrived  not 
too  late,  and  the  long-sought-for  object 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  person 
indicated.  But,  alas  for  Guarneriusl 
he  had  journeyed  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  through  so  very  many  lands, 
that  howsoever  rigid  had  been  his  eco- 
nomy,he  nevertheless  had  exhausted  his 
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funds,  and  now,  on  the  point  of  nur- 
chosinsj  the  violin,  the  price  of  which 
had  been  constantly  maintained  to  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000  florins,  he 
had  barely  a  hundred  Aorins  left.  He 
held  council  in  his  own  mind,  and  idl 
well  considered,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  of  all  thefts  which  man 
may  be  guilty  of,  that  of  a  soul  is  un- 
deniably the  most  odious;  it  became 
obvious  to  him,  that  the  onl^  possible 
means  left  to  obliterate  his  former 
crime,  was  to  commit  another  of  a  les- 
ser kind ;  with  the  small  sum  he  still 
possessed,  he  attempted  to  bribe  a  ser- 
vant, and  obtained  aidmittance  at  night, 
within  the  bookseller's  house,  that  he 
might  steal  the  violin. 

«  But  so  ill-ftitcd  was  this  wretched 
man,  that  nothing  could  turn  favour* 
ably  with  him.  It  so  chanced  that  the 
bribed  valet  was  an  honest  rogue,  who 
having  maturely  reflected  on  the  unde- 
niable advantage  of  pocketing  the  price 
of  a  wicked  action  and  not  committing 
it,  informed  his  master  of  the  whole 
afl*air.  Tobias  was  taken,  cast  into  pri- 
son,  and  was  nigh  seeing  his  trials  end 
in  a  dishonouring  sentence.  The  dread 
of  this  mbfortune  brought  to  its  climax 
a  disease,  which  the  violence  of  his  ever- 
excited  and  never  gratified  desires,  com- 
bined with  his  latter  years  of  torment 
and  agitation,  had  insensibly  fostered  in 
his  constitution.  In  a  word,  an  aneu- 
rism was  ruptured,  which  necessitated 
his  removal  to  the  hospital. 

"  There,  minute  by  minute,  did  he 
feel  himself  dying  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
doctor,  who  treated  him  somewhat  un- 
ceremoniously, had  made  him  aware, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  restore 
his  health  ;  this  naturally  led  him  to  ex- 
pect he  should  escape  the  grasp  of  hu- 
man laws ;  but,  alas !  he  contemplated 
also  the  awful  certainty  of  being  soon 
summoned  before  Divine  justice ;  there 
he  knew  he  should  have  a  difficult  ac- 
count to  settle ;  still,  he  who  had  once 
been  a  devout  Catholic,  dared  not  now 
seek  for  consolation  and  better  hopes  in 
religion,  terror-stricken  as  he  was  at 
the  monstrosity  of  the  avowal  he  had  to 
make. 

'*  One  fine  morning  in  autumn,  a  sun- 
beam was  rcstinor  on  his  sick  couch ;  this 
dififused  cheerfulness  around;  a  fresh 
breeze  agitati^d  the  foli^igc  of  the  trees  be- 
neath his  window,  and  the  birds  chirped 
merrily  in  the  branches.  So  much  repose 
and  happiness  breathed  in  tlie  air,  that 
no  one  could  have  thought  of  dyin^  on 


that  day.  The  sight  of  enraptured  na- 
ture had  uphfted  his  mind  to  his  Crea- 
tor,  and  his  heart,  at  len^h,  turned 
lovingly  towards  the  Infimto  Bounty. 
He  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  en- 
trust  his  si'cret  to  a  priest,  that  he 
might  obtain  absolution ;  the  chaplain 
came  to  hear  his  confession,  and  a  la- 
borious one  it  was.  lie  unburdened 
his  heart,  but  the  emotion  he  expe- 
rienced, considerabl}r  weakened  him,  in- 
somuch that  ns  the  priest  proceeded  with 
due  unction  and  formal  austerity,  be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  never  giving  absola^ 
tion  without  previously  quoting,  at  the 
very  least,  two  lengthened  fragments  of 
his  long  since  delivered  orations  on  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins.  In  this  particular 
case,  no  portion  referring  spedally  to 
the  moral  state  of  his  penitent,  he  had 
to  combine  several  passages,  borrowed 
from  different  sermons,  which  not  a 
little  complicated  and  lengthened  the 
pious  ministering;  the  last  struggles 
of  the  patient,  whose  strength  was 
visibly  forsaking  him,  had  aln^ady 
commenced  ere  all  was  accomplished. 
At  last,  he  became  utterly  unconscious 
of  what  passed  around,  and  the  elo- 
quent pnest  was  ending  his  exhorta- 
tions, when  the  squeaking  and  distant 
sound  of  a  violin  unpleasantly  struck 
their  ears.  This  noise,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred, had  not  the  least  effect  on  the 
sainted  man  whose  office  was  now  per- 
formed ;  not  so,  however,  with  poor 
Tobias,  who  fdt  this  wild  harmony 
echoing  in  the  ver3r  marrow  of  his 
bones.  He  raised  himself  in  a  sittii^ 
posture,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  and 
a  nervous  trepidation  contracting  his 
features  with  dire  anguish.  He  lent  an 
attentive  ear,  and  convulaiyely  grasping 
the  confessor's  arm— 

**  *  Hark  1  hark  V  he  exclaimed  in  a 
lamentable  tone,  'hear  you  my  mo- 
ther's soul  rising  agiunst  me?*  And 
afler  horrible  contortions,  which  lasted 
several  minutes,  he  gasped  his  last 
breath. 

'  *  Truly  the  wretched  patient  had  been 
wrongly  affected,  for  the  sounds  he  had 
heard  came  from  the  violin  of  one  of 
the  hospital  attendants,  who,  as  of  wont, 
the  review  of  \w  patients  and  their 
tending  being  over,  as  also  the  dead 
bein^  interred,  practised  the  science  of 
music,  a  propensity  strongly  developed 
amongst  individuals  of  his  avocatiou. 

"  At  the  very  second  which  marked 
Guamerius's  lost  moments  upon  earth, 
the  bookseller,   the  possessor  of  the 
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violin  wonder,  heard  from  within  the 
case  a  loud  vibratioD,  siiullar  to  that 
of  a  string  swiftly  touched  ;  haying 
opened  the  case  to  examine  the  instru- 
iDcnt  he  felt  a  slight  breeze,  not  unlike 
that  produced  by  a  heavy  breathing, 
pass  before  his  face.  All  the  strings 
had  broken  at  the  same  time;  the 
bridge  and  sound-post  had  fallen,  and 
were  heard  rattling  within  the  violin, 
which,  however,  was  not  otherwise 
damaged.  An  instrument  maker  was 
desir^  to  repair  this,  but  to  no  pur. 
pose ;  notwithstanding  his  efforts  the 
violin  had  lost  its  wondrous  prop>erties. 
The  change  the  more  remarkable  was, 
a  total  absence  of  its  former  over-excit- 
iog  power.  However,  such  as  it  was, 
dilettanti  still  considered  it  a  chefdtceu- 
vre  of  workmanship. 

'*  Several  months  afterwards  the  ru- 
mour of  the  death  of  Tobias  having 
spread  through  his  native  city,  the 
Burgomaster's  old  servant,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  complete  secrecy,  com- 
municated to  his  fhends  his  suspicions, 
and  the  curiosity  of  the  Bremese  hav- 
ing been  long  since  awakened  by  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Tobias, 
he  had  but  little  to  say  to  make  the 
good  people  believe  his  report.  They 
gathered  before  the  shop,  which  had 
remained  closed  for  more  than  three 
years,  they  broke  the  front  part  and 
rushed  into  the  interior.  Several  ob- 
jects of  a  suspicious  kind,  especially 
the  transfusing  apparatus  and  some 
few  books,  printed  in  foreign  type, 
were' found,  and  assisted  not  a  Httle 
in  throwing  an  unfavourable  tinge  over 
the  memory  of  the  instrument-maker, 


who  happily  left  no  one  after  him  to 
bear  his  accursed  name.  The  two 
following  months  were  spent  by  the 
clergy  in  ofFering  masses,  paid  for  by 
the  pious  inhabitants  of  the  city,  for 
the  soul  of  poor  Brigitta  Guarncrius. 

**The  morning  after  the  act  of  popu- 
lar  justice  I  have  related,  the  red 
crosses,  which  you  obser\'ed  on  the 
shutters,  were  seen,  but  none  could 
tell  whose  hand  had  traced  these 
signs. 

"Since  this  catastrophe  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  superstitious  minds,  assert 
that,  during  the  night,  sinister  noises, 
of  a  most  unearthly  nature,  are  audible 
within  the  gloomy  walls. 

"Never  since  Tobias's  departure  has 
the  landlord  been  able  to  find  a  tenant 
for  the  place,  so  he  is  at  last  determin- 
ed to  have  it  pulled  down,  an  event 
which  will  give  no  slight  satisfaction  to 
the  ^peaceful  inhabitants  of  Bremen. " 


Thus  related  the  witty  and  humor- 
ous magistrate.  My  greatgrandfather, 
naturally  fond  of  ghostly  and  psycho- 
logical narrations,  cordially  thanked 
his  host,  and  hastened  to  repair  to  the 
shop,  once  inhabited  by  poor  Guar- 
nenus,  with  the  intention  of  spending 
the  night  in  that  strange  dwelling,  and 
of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes  what- 
ever preternatural  apparition  might 
take  place,  which  should  contribute  to 
the  illustration  of  his  psychological 
journal,  from  which  we  have  extracted 
the  pages  now  ofiered  to  our  readers. 
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This  is  a  very  beautiful  volume,  al- 
most too  profusely  illustrated.  In  a 
graceful  and  unambitious  preface,  Mr. 
Watts  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1824, 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled "  Poetical  Sketches  " — that  from 
1824  to  1837  he  was  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  aimual  publications,  call- 
ed the  "Literary  Souvenir,"  and  the 
"  Cabinet  of  Arts  ;"  and  that  the 
poems  now  collected  have,  for  the 
most  part,  appeared  in  one  or  other 
of  those  publications.  With  his  own 
poems  are  published,  also,  in  this  edi- 
tion, some  by  Mrs.  Watts.  Many  of 
the  poems  are  of  great  beauty  and  true 
origmalitv.  There  is  no  straining  for 
effect.  There  is  no  repetition  of  faded 
sentiment.  The  style  is  not  cast  in  any 
afi'ected  mould  of  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern time.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  assign  a  date  to  any  one  of  the  poems 
from  peculiarity  of  phrase,  or  from  any- 
thing except  the  occasional  references, 
always  in  a  spirit  of  generous  apprecia^ 
tion  and  sympathy,  to  his  contempora- 
ries. Mr.  Watts  tells  us  of  his  studies 
having  been  for  many  years  interrupted 
by  laborious  occupation,  and  the  inces- 
sant and  harassing  cares  connected  with 
some  mercantile  undertaking,  which  it 
appears  returned  to  him  little  or  nothing 
for  the  toil  often  years ;  and  which,  in 
some  way  or  other,  entangled  him  fot 
nearly  seven  years  more  "in  the  meshes 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery."  Whether 
the  equity  proceedings  are  but  com- 
mencing, or  whether  they  are  at  an 
end,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  Spenser 
himself,  pacing  up  and  down  the  ante- 
chambers of  Queen  Elizabeth's  long- 
winded  secretaries,  or  loitering  *'  m 
passages  that  led  to  nothing,"  could 
scarcely,  from  his  recollections  of  his 
own  experience,  have  been  so  well  qua- 
lified to  imprecate  bitter  and  memora- 
ble  curses  on  "  the  hell  it  is  in  suing 
long  to  bide,"  as  a  man,  in  this  our  day, 
who,  himself  fettered  in  a  chancery 
suit,  could,  at  the  same  time,  think  of 
marshalling  verses 

**  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flntea  and  soft  reeorderi  ;*' 


The  BlacJc  Graces — as  Law,  Physic,  and 
Divinity  have  been  called — ^take  care  to 
drive  away,  as  far  as  thev  can,  from 
their  haunts,  all  that  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Muses  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  black  arts,  presided  over 
by  the  sable  sisters,  cannot,  with  much 
chance  of  success,  think  of  cultivating 
poetry,  how  little  can  it  be  possible  for 
the  victims  selected  for  what  often  is  a 
life-long  sacrifice.  If  we  understand 
Mr.  Watts  rightly,  we  have  to  oon^ 
tulate  him  and  ourselves  on  his  having 
got  rid  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and 
there  is  the  hope  that  this  volume  may 
be  the  precursor  of  othets  as  beatatiful-- 
more  so  they  cannot  be. 

The  Original  form  in  which  many  of 
the  poems  were  brought  before  the 
public,  commanded  a  very  general  cir- 
culation .  Mr.  Watts's  poems  appeared 
in  annudl  volumes  with  poems  of  Jo- 
anna Baillie,  of  Coleridge,  of  Words- 
worth,  and  of  Southey ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  even  among  the  worfa 
of  such  associates  Mr.  Watts's  poems 
were  often  distinguished  as  those  which 
afforded  highest  pleasure,  and  which, 
both  in  England  and  America,  were 
most  often  reprinted.  Mr.  Watts  re- 
cords with  delight  and  pride,  which  he 
may  well  feel,  the  fact  that,  so  long 
ago  as  the  j'ear  1826,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wrote  to  him  to  express  the  pleasure 
which  two  of  these  poems— "The 
Death  of  the  Fh-st-born,"  and  "My 
own  Fireside  " — gave  him  ;  "  to  have 
written  which,"  said  Sir  Robert, 
*'  would  have  been  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction to  any  one.*'  Sir  Robert  did 
not  overrate  the  merit  of  those  poems, 
which  are  of  very  great  beauty;  and 
•  Mr.  Watts  tells  us  that,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  he  placed  at  his  disposal  a 
treasury  appointment  for  his  son,  and 
that,  even  in  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
he  gave  evidence  of  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  poet's  welfare.  The  letters  of 
Southey  prove  how  earnestly  Peel  felt 
it  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  protect, 
as  he  best  could,  what  are  the  fair  rights 
of  literature.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  among  what  are  called  practical 


•  "  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,"     By  Alaric  A.  Watts,  Esq. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.     1851. 
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men,  there  is  a  temper  of  depreciating 
all  those  who  are  not  seen  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  daily  business,  and  that 
the  true  claims  oi  retiring  and  indus- 
trious men  are  in  this  way  thrust  aside, 
being  treated  as  nothing  by  more  active 
competitors,  and  being  probably  alto- 
gether unknown  by  others.  This  can- 
Dot  be  helped ;  but  the  small  annual 
sum — ^we  believe  it  is  but  twelve 
hundred  a  year — on  which  literary  pen- 
nons are  charged,  should  at  least  be 
kept  sacred  for  this  purpose.  On  it 
is,  however,  now  thrust  every  claim 
that  cannot  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  State  pro- 
viding as  it  best  can  for  widows  and 
orphans,  but  we  grudge  this  small 
fund  even  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  literary  men.  Still  more  do  we 
think  it  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be 
the  fund  from  which  annuities  are 
to  be  provided  for  any  other.  Give 
literature  its  fair  rights,  allow  it  its 
own  proper  weight,  when  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  admmistra- 
tion  determine  the  fitness  of  persons 
for  such  appointments  as  the  service 
of  the  State  requires  ;  and,  then,  do 
away  this  fund  altogether,  or  apply  it 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
prematurely  cut  off.  The  provision 
IS  plainly  insufficient  for  its  alleged 
purposes,  and  furnishes  a  kind  of  ex- 
cuse to  tJioee  who  shrink  from  examin- 


ing  the  state  of  mischievous  depen- 
dence on  uncertain  resources,  on 
which  such  men  as  Southey,  for 
instance,  are  thrown  for  procuring 
their  daily  support.  How  Southey 
kept  heart  and  intellect  alive  in  the 
perpetual  struggle  is  hard  to  realise  to 
one's  self.  He  had,  however,  from 
first  to  last,  the  earnest  sympathies 
which  admiration  of  his  poetry  created 
among  a  devoted  class  of  admirers 
he  had  enlisted  for  him,  when  he  in- 
fused  his  own  nature  into  the  '*  Quar- 
terly Review,"  and  gave  it  a  life  in 
death,  the  stronger  enthusiasm  of  ap- 
plauding political  feelings.  He  was 
not  as  entirely  as  others  thrown  on 
mere  literature  for  support,  for  before 
he  received  an  annuity  from  the  coun- 
try (judiciously  increased  by  Peel  dur- 
ing his  short  ministry  of  1835),  his 
support  was  in  part  supplied  bjr  pri- 
vate means.  Still,  with  all  this,  he 
never  was  other  than  a  poor  man — 
wearing  out  his  life  in  toil  for  the  book- 
sellers — consoled,  however,  by  the  be- 
lief that  in  this  course  he  was  purchas- 
ing what  poets  have  called  immorta- 
lity. There  is  an  early  poem  of 
Southey's  forced  upon  our  recollection, 
which  as  it  is  short,  and  likely  to 
interest  such  readers  as  may  not  be- 
fore have  met  with  it,  we  may  as  well 
print: — 


**  ON  MY  OWH  ttnOATlTBE  PICTURB, 

Taken  at  two  VearM  of  Age, 

And  I  was  onco  like  this !  that  glowing  cheek 
Was  mine,  those  pleasure>6parkling  eyes ;  that  brow 
Smooth  as  the  level  lake,  when  not  a  breeze 
Dies  o*er  the  sleeping  surface  I...  Twenty  years 
Have  wrought  strange  alteration  !     Of  the  friends 
Who  once  so  dearly  prized  this  miniature, 
And  loved  it  for  its  likeness,  some  are  gone 
To  their  last  home ;  and  some,  estrang^  m  heart. 
Beholding  me,  with  quick-averted  glance 
Pass  on  Uie  other  skle !     But  still  these  hues 
Bemaiii  unaltered,  and  these  features  wear 
The  look  of  Infaocy  and  Innocence. 
I  search  myself  in  vain,  and  find  no  trace 
Of  what  I  was :  those  lightly  arching  lines 
Dark  and  o'erlianging  now  ;  ahd  that  sweet  facd 
Settled  in  these  strong  lineaments... There  werft 
Who  fbrmed  high  hopes  and  flattering  ones  of  thee. 
Young  Robert  I  for  thine  eye  was  quick  to  speak 
Each  opening  feeling:  should  they  not  have  known 
If  the  rich  rainbow  on  the  morning  cloud 
Beflects  its  radiant  dyes,  tlie  husbandman 
BehoMi  the  ominous  gloiy,  and  foresees 
Impending  storms !...Tliey  augur*d  happily, 
That  thou  didst  love  each  wild  and  wond'rons  tale 
Of  faery  fiction,  and  thine  infant  tongue 
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Lisp'd  with  delijfht  the  godlike  deeds  of  Greece 

And  rishig  Konio ;  tlierefore  they  deem'd,  foraooth, 

That  thou  shouldst  tread  Prefkrment^s  pleaaant  path. 

Ill-jadging  ones !  they  let  thy  little  feet 

Stray  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poksy, 

And  when  thou  shouldst  hare  prest  amid  the  crowd, 

There  didst  thou  love  to  linger  out  the  day, 

Loitering  beneath  the  laurel's  barren  shade. 

Spirit  of  Spenser  I  was  the  wanderer  wrong  ?** 


Mr.  Watts'  poems  are  for  tho  most 
part,  we  may  say  alto<;ether,  descrip- 
tive of  element^iry  feelings,  or  condi- 
tions of  the  mind — a  dangerous  class 
of  subjects.  Wordsworth  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  class  of  subjects,  onlv 
partially,  and  by  an  artitice  which 
we  regret  Air.  Watts  has  not  adopt- 
ed, tuA  it  would  have  rendered  his  task 
lighter,  and  where  he  was  succCvS'fuI 
would  have  made  the  success,  if  not 
higher,  yet  in  some  respects  of  happier 
issue.  Wordsworth's  most  domestic 
poems  have  the  scene  transferred  to 
other  fields  and  other  firesides  than 
his  own.     The  feelings  that  he  gives 


to  inanimate  nature  seem  borrowed 
from  things  external  to  himself.  What 
he  gives  he  seems  to  receive  ;  and  in 
this  way,  where  there  is  something 
with  which  the  hearer  does  not  alto- 
gether sympathise,  he  does  not  seem 
accountable  for  failing  to  interest  the 
sympathies;  and  whei'e  he  has  won 
entire  favom*,  our  kindly  sympathies 
towards  the  poet  can  be  more  gnice- 
fully  claimed,  as  seeming  to  bo  claim, 
ed  for  another  than  himself.  In  his 
pretty  poem  of  **  The  Pet  Lamb,"  for 
instance,  Wordsworth  explains  this, 
or  suggests  an  explanation  ;-^ 


"  I  heard  a  voice ;  it  said,  *  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,' 
And  looking  o'er  the  hedge  before  me  I  espied 
A  snow-switc  mountain  Iamb,  with  a  maiden  at  its  side. 

'  Drink,  pretty  creature  drink,*  she  said  in  such  a  tone, 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 


As  homeward  through  the  lane  I  went  with' lazy  feet. 

This  song  unto  myself  did  I  oftentimes  repeat ; 

And  it  seemed  as  I  retraced  the  ballad  line  by  line. 

That  but  half  of  it  was  her*6,  and  one- half  of  it  was  mine. 

Again,  and  once  again,  did  I  repeat  the  song ; 

*  iVay,'  said  /,  *■  more  than  half  to  the  damsel  must  belong^' 

For  she  looked  with  such  a  look,  and  she  spoke  with  such  a  tone, 

That  I  almoiit  received  her  heart  into  my  own." 


We  think  that  as  far  as  possible  some 
outward  object,  which  the  hearer  can 
realise  to  himself,  should  be  also  before 
the  poet's  mind ;  that,  in  short,  every 
poem  should  have  something  of  scene, 
something  of  time  and  place ;  and  that, 
except  where  it  subserves  some  pur- 
pose of  contrast,  the  poet's  '*  own  mind 
though  the  haunt  and  the  main  region 
of  his  song,"  should  scarcely  be  tm- 
mediately  presented  to  the  thought. 
Some  personation  or  other  must  be 
interposed.  The  mask  of  antiquated 
language  or  manners  wi]}  sometimes 
produce  a  similar  effect;* and  verses 
overlooked  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  have  a  charm  for  after  days. 
Extracts  fromWithers's  verse  and  Her- 
rick'?,  ai-e  in  this  way  among  the  po- 
pular volumes  which  publishers  find  an 


interest  in  reprinting.  The  passages 
in  which  Milton  presents  himself  before 
his  reader's  eye,  m  his  great  poem,  have, 
fix)m  contrast,  a  romantic  effect.  It  is 
a  strange  and  startling  thing  to  be  re- 
called Srom  the  snpemuman  phantas- 
magoria  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  to  the 
poet's  own  dreams  of  early  life,^.h]S 
visions  of  writing  epic  poetrv,  in  whicJi 
he  should  recall  the  fabled  knights  of 
Britain  or  Armorica,  and  to  his  old  age 
in  darkness  and  with  dangers  com- 
passed round,  which  we  know  to  be  no 
fabled  darkness,  and  no  imaginary  dan- 
gers. We  thmk,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  poet  is  wise  who,  except 
in  verses  of  mere  playfiilness,  retreats 
behinds  some  mask  or  other. 

The  opening  poem  of  this  collection 
is  written  in  this  playful  tone.     We 
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wish,  ns  Mr.  Watts's  chosen  subjects 
are  of  a  domestic  character,  he  had 
let  us  into  some  secrets  that  are  care- 
folly  concealed.      We  have  no  wish  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  which  hides  the 
names  of  the  "  jJ'ine  Sisters,"  to  whom 
tbe  first  poem  is  addressed,  still  less  to 
learn  theur  age ;  but  we  should  wish  to 
know  his  own.  We  wish  the  poems  had 
been  given  dates,  that,  as  we  are  to 
have  toe  poet's  own  individual  mind, 
and  own  domestic  circle  as  our  subject, 
we  should  find  a  biographical  interest 
in  the  volume ;  but  this  is  concealed 
from  us ;  and  whether  the  nine  divini- 
ties or  humanities  were  addressed  by  a 
stripling,  or  a  middle-aged  man,who  had 
been  abeady  writing  pathetic  addresses 
to  the  first  grey  hair,  or  not,  is  one  of 
the  things  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
We  are  afiraid  that  our  friend,  how- 
ever, must  be  regarded  as  grown  some- 
what old.  «'  Time,*  in  the  third  stanza, 
is  not  easily  intelligible,  except  on  this 
supposition :  an  engraving  by  Great- 
bach,  fi*om  Stothard,  gives  us  the  la- 
dies ;  the  eldest  of  the  nine  is  probably 
still  m  her  teens ;  indeed,  of  tno  whole 
group,  little  can  be  said  on  this  deli- 
cate subject  of  age,  as  the  artist  has 
Bjade  them  all  of  veiy  much  the  same 
time  of  life.  ^  Each,  as  the  judicious 
niatrons  say,  is  the  same  age  as  other 
yonng  ladies. 

Beauty  and  youth  are  the  ^fts  of  the 
painter:  the  poet  has  something  better 
in  store  for  them.  "  Painting,  mute 
and  motionless,  steals  but  one  glance 
from  time."  But  the  poet  dares  to  tdl 
of  change  that  has  already  come,  and 
of  change  that  is  yet  to  be.  We  had 
thought  of  quoting  but  a  few  stanzas 
from  the  poem,  but  it  refuses  to  be 
broken  into  parts.  It  is  one,  and  it  is 
perfect. 

"to  mKB  BISTERS. 

**  Let  other  bards  their  homage  pay 

To  Sisters  all  have  dubbed  *  divine  ;* 
A  love  sinoerer  proropte  my  lay. 

To  hymn  a  lean  Immortal  Nine. 
What  hath  my  humble  l}*re  to  do 

With  goddesses  too  fine  for  earth, 
Whose  simple  music  ever  drew 

lU  power  from  spells  of  lowlier  birth ! 

^  A  wQd  JSoHan  lute,  whose  strings 
By  nature  swayed,  no  sounds  impart, 
Save  when  some  fitful  feeling  flings 

Its  bnese-like  impulse  o'er  my  heart ; 
Bat  waking  gentle  echoes  oft. 
When  prouder  strains  might  fail  to 
move; — 
food,  broodmg  thoughts,  and  visions  soft, 
Of  fireside  peace,  and  home-bred  love. 
VOL.  XXXYIII. — NO.  CCXVII. 


"  In  ycirs  lung  past,  when  life  was  new, 

Ere  Time  or  Care  had  touched  my  brow, 
My  fiarlicst  songs  were  given  to  you ; 

Come  back  and  be  my  Muses  now  !^ 
Now  that  my  heart  is  faint  aod  worn 

With  many  a  vigil  dark  and  long, 
And  I  have  learned  those  hues  to  mourn, 

That  brightened  once  my  hopes  and  song;. 

"  The  smiles  that  lit  my  path  of  yore, 

And  bade  my  lyre  responsive  thrill, 
Btay  plume  my  flagging  wing  once  more. 

May  raise  my  drooping  spirit  still : 
Oh,  could  that  sunshine  bring  again 

The  high  resolves  my  boyhood  knew, 
Haply,  I  then  might  Vake  a  strain 

Worthier  a  poet's  fame  and  you  I 

**  The  bounding  pulse,  ingenuous  glee, 

That  spring-like,  rich,  romantic  gleam, 
Which  tinges  every  thing  we  see, 
And   makes    our   youth    one    blessed 
dream, — 
A  summer  day,  of  deep  delight. 

When  not  a  threatening  cloud  is  near, 
When  all  is  beauty  to  the  sight. 
And  all  is  music  to  the  ear ! 

**  And  such  my  life  when  Hope  was  young, 
And  the  bright  world  before  me  lay, 
And  visions  of  enchantment  flung 
Their  glories  on  my  lonely  way. 
Tes,  such  was  life  to  me,  when  first. 

Inspired  by  you,  my  gentlest  Nine, 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling  burst 
The  strains  that  wreathed  your  names 
with  mine ! 

**  Te,  too,  are  changed :  the  playful  child, 

My  Muse  of  mirth  in  other  days, 

That  bade  me  share  her  gambols  wild, 

And  charmed  me  with  her  winning 

ways,— 

Is  now  a  child  no  more ; — but  moves 

With  slower  step,  sedater  air ; 

With  many  a  grace  her  Poet  loves, 

But  not  the  smiles  she  used  to  t 


"  And  ye,  o*erstepping  then  the  bound 

Twixt  girlhood's  bloom  and  woman's 
beauty, 
Whose  hearts  the  hallowed  bliss    have 
found, 
Of  matron  love,  and  matron  duty, — 
Long  o'er  yonx  happy  circles  reign, 

And  watch  love's  budding  flowers  un- 
fold ; 
But  never  can  you  be  again 

The  gladsome  baud  yon  were  of  old  I 

"  Yet  ye  shall  be  my  Muses  still, 

By  Memory  painted  as  of  yore ; 
Still  shall  my4iarp  responsive  thrill 

To  spells  it  oft  hath  owned  before : 
The  meeter  inspiration  far 

Those  unambitious  chords  to  move^ 
Whose  cherished  themes  so  often  are 

Childhood's  sweet  smiles  and  Woman's 

'    love. 
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"  Let  loftier  barda  their  tributes  bring 

To  nymphs  of  more  uncertain  mood ; 
Whikt  grateful  memory  bids  me  sing 

A  ftdrer,  kinder  Sisterhood : 
For  them  may  Faith's  bright  beacon  shine ; 

Its  grace  in  God's  good  time  be  given ; 
So  shidl  they  shame  the  heathen  Nine, 

And  be  inmiortal,  too,  in  heaven !" 

The  poem,  «*  Ten  Years  Ago,"  we 
Bhould  wish  to  print,  but  it  has  been 
printed  often  before.  It  is  of  touching 
oeauty,  and  would  ahnost  tempt  us  to 
unsay  what  we  have  said,  and  said  not 
without  much  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject,  on  domestic  joys  and  griefs  as 
the  direct  subject  of  poetry.  We  must 
transcribe  one  stanza. 

**  Have  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed, 

And  watched  our  first-born  blossom  die ; 
Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  hope  had  fled. 

Then  wept  till  FeeUng's  fount  was  dfy ! 
Was  it  not  sweet  in  that  sad  hour 

To  think,  'mid  mutual  tears  and  sighs, 
Our  bud  had  left  its  earthly  boirer, 

And  burst  to  bloom  in  Paradise : — 
What  to  the  thought  had  soothed  that  woe, 
Were  heartless  joys— ten  yean  ago  !** 

•*  The  Painter's, Dream  "  is  a  poem 
illustrated  by  two  admirable  engrar- 
ings,  one  from  a  sunset,  after  Claude, 
bv  Barrett,  and  the  other  from 
l^itian's  Mirror  of  Diana,  by  Stothard. 
Both  pictures  are  very  beautiful.  It 
may  be  as  well  here  to  mention  that 
the  illustrations,  though  all  engraved 
for  this  volume,  are  often  but  loosely 
connected  with  the  poems  to  which 
they  are  attached.  *'  Considerable 
difficulties,"  says  Mr.  Watts,  '*  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  painter  who 
undertakes  to  illustrate  poems  of  this 
description,  a  failure  being  almost  in- 
evitable  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  identify  a  design  with  the  incident 
rather  than  the  sentiment  of  the  poem. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  several  of  the 
subjects  of  the  engravings  are  rather 
emblematical  of  tbe  poems  they  ac- 
company  than  representations  of  the 
particular  scenes  they  describe."  The 
''  Sunset  from  Claude  "  not  only  brings 
Florence  before  the  poet's  eye,  but  a 
hundred  associations  connected  with 
Florence  rise  up  before  his  mind,  and 
are  embodied  iu  words  often  in  tbcm- 
selves  pictures.  We  «are  not  sure 
whether  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
the  poet  passes  is  properly  to  be  called 
reverie  or  not,  for  his  dream  seems 
obedient  rather  to  outward  suggestion 
than  to  inward  impulse — ^the  speU  of 
Claude's  Sunset   still   moulding  and 


controlling  his  thoughts — ^but  the  haDs 
andgallenes  of  some  mnaginedFlorenoe 
are  thrown  open  before  him : — 

*' Where  am  I,  where?— I  live,  I  bntthe 

again! 
What  glorious  triumphs  of  the  dayi  of  old 
Are  gathered  *roand :  Auaonia,  Franoe,  and 

Spahi, 
Tour  brightest  dreams  I  see ;  I  have  not 

toiled  hi  vain  r 

Some  single  lines  are  very  happy:— 

**  There  Snyden'  yelling  bloodhounds  tmist 

their  chain : 
There  goigeons  Rubens^  emblemed  Triompbi 

rise  I 
And  Yandyck's  Charles  nplifki  Us  mid, 

reproachful  eyes  T 

A  line  which  precedes  these  is  pro- 
bably that  which  suggested  the  second 
illustration— 

**  There  golden  Titian's  living  beautieB  gkrv^ 

Interposed  between  ''a  Greek  Tern- 
pie"  by  Roberts,  and  "Morning  in 
Greece  by  Danby,  the  last  repre- 
sented  by  one  of  the  most  delic&tdj 
finished  engravings  we  have  ever  seen, 
are  some  pleasing  lines — utterances 
less  distinct  than  those  from  which  ve 
have  quoted — still  very  graceful,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  preserved. 


**  Time  cannot  chase  the  glowing  i 
earth 

That  people  still  each  valley,  bill,  and 
stream; 
He  may  not  drive  fh)m  our  domestic  hearth 
The  fond  beliefs  o*cr  which  we  love  to 
dream: 
The  old  traditions  linlung  many  a  nsme 
With  deeds,  even  now,  that  wake  a  wofi- 
derlng  thrill ; 
With  tales  of  gentle  hearts  and  soolt  of  iisiB«> 
Whose  loves  and  sorrowa  stir  o«  pi^ 
still." 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  **4be 
Poet's  Home,"  one  of  the  most  nlcaa- 
ing  pieces  in  the  volume,  but  it  soould 
be  read  in  the  book  itself,  where  it 
illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by  designs 
from  Stothard  and  Howard. 

«*  Sunset  from  Richmond  HiB**  by 
Barrett,  is  beautifully  engraved.  Tbe 
verses  do  not  quite  please  us ;  nor  in- 
deed do  we  diiiik  Mr.  Watts  ever  yeiy 
successful  in  that  class  of  compoiitions 
in  which  the  same  expected  cadence 
returns.  Every  staoxa  echoes  in  i» 
last  line  something  about  Riehmood 
Hill—*'  How  bright  a  heaven  is  Rich- 
mond Hill,"  *c  We  have  the  ear 
fatigued  by  recurring  soimds,  and  tbe 
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mind  baffled  by  mere  sound.    Such  tbe  maternal  or  grand-motherly  passion 

poems  should  be  very  short,  or  rather  that  actually  shaped  such  features  into 

should  not  be  at  all ;  and  the  worst  of  beauty  ?  and  are  we  insensible  to  that 

His,  such  poems  hare  always  something  power  of  imagination  which  has  sought 

aboat  them  that  leads  us  to  suppose  gratification  in  such  a  face?  We  are  told 

them  &Tourites  with  the  author.     In  by  those  who  have  looked  on  it  lon^r 

this  instance  the  picture  is  far  better  than  we  haye,  that  it  is  a  face  in  which 

than  the  verses.      In  a  scene  from  an  artist  would  find  beauty.  The  verses 

Faust  by  Madame  Colin,  the  verses,  are  tuned  tothatunder-songof  domes- 

in  their  turn,  far  surpass  the   illus-  tic  love  in  which  Mr.  Watts  excels, 

trative  plate ;  and  we  think  also  the  "  Love  and  Friendship  "  is  a  very 

Tenes  entitled  "TheYotmgling  of  the  prettv  painting  of  two  diildren,  one 

Flock,"  are  fiu*  superior  to  the  mfant's  wingless,   one    with  wings.      In  the 

head  fit>m  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  list  of  illustrations    prefixed    to  the 

head,  though  engraved  by  Lewis,  an4  volume  it  is  called  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

from  Sir  l^omas  Lawrence,  we  feel  it  A  print  from  Stotbud  of  "  Cupida 

impossibie  to  look  at  with  pleasure,  blowing  Bubbles,*'  enmved  by  Great- 

What  croel  stepmother  could  have  bach,  gave  us  great  pleasure,  and  has 

thought  (^  gettmg  such   an  infant's  suggested  to  Mr.  Watts  some  happy 

head  made  thus  immortal  ?    Or  was  it  lines. 

*<TO  A  ORILD  BLOWnrO  BtTBBLES. 

^  Tluioe  happy  Babe !  what  radiant  dreams  are  thine, 
As  thtia  thoa  bidd'st  thine  air-bora  bubbles  soar  \ — 
Who  wonld  not  Wi8dom*8  choicest  gifts  reagn 
To  be,  like  thee,  a  careless  child  once  more. 

^  To  share  thy  simple  sports  and  shiless  glee ; 
Thy  breathless  wonder,  thy  unfeigned  delight, 
As,  one  by  one,  those  sun-toached  glories  flee, 
In  swift  succession,  from  thy  stnuning  right  I 

"  To  feel  a  power  within  himself  to  make. 
Like  thee,  a  rainbow  wheresoe'er  he  goes ; 
To  dream  of  tuiBhtiie,  and,  like  thee,  to  'wi^ 
To  brighter  visions,  fkom  his  eharmed  repose. 

"  Who  would  not  give  his  all  of  worldly  lore, — 

The  hard-earned  fruits  of  many  a  toil  and  care,— « 
Might  he  but  thas  the  faded  past  restore, 
Thy  guileless  thoughts  and  blissful  ignorance  share. 

**  Tet  Life  hath  bubbles,  too,  that  soothe  awhile 
The  sterner  dreams  of  man's  roaturer  years; 
Love — ^Friendship^Fortune— Fame>-by  turns  beguile^ 
But  melt,  'neath  Truth's  Ithuriel-touch,  to  tears. 

**  Thrice  happy  Child !  a  brighter  lot  is  thme ; 
(What  new  illusion  e'er  can  match  the  fltst?) 
We  mourn  to  see  each  cherished  hope  decline ; 
Thy  mirth  is  loudest  when  thy  bubbles  burst** 

We  have  given  to  this  volume  more  lecting  for  our  readers  one  of  several 

^^•ce  than  we  had  originally  intended ;  poems  b^  Mrs.  Alaric  Watts,  which  are 

not  more,  however,  than  it  well  de<  nrinted  m  her  husband's  volume.    The 

serres^aod  we  close  it  with  reluc-  fine  lines  which  follow  accompany  a 

^aooe ;  not,  however,  without  first  se-  print  of  Amiens  Cathedral  :— 

"amieks  gathedrau 

**  The  doors  unfold  1    I  gaze  with  breathless  thrill ; 

AH  that  my  £uicy  pictured  there  appears ; 
Strange  that  stone  walls  should  have  the  power  to  fill 

The  heart  with  gladness,  and  the  eye  with  tears : 
liks  a  tired  diild  that  gains  its  mother's  breast, 
I  enter  in,  and  feel  my  soul  at  rest ! 
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**  I  might  not  speak,  tco  sacred  seemed  the  spot ; 

I  could  not  sigh,  for  peace  was  with  me  thou ; 
The  world  with  all  its  idle  cares  forgot: 

Oh,  were  thine  architects  bat  sinful  men ! 
An  atmosphere  of  beayen  seemed  breathing  *roand. 

Thy  walls  bade  welcome,  though  without  a  sound. 

"  Silenoe  descended  like  a  brooding  dove ; 

PontifEl  procession,  all  had  psissed  away ; 
Hotiott  was  not,  save  the  hand  of  k>ve 

Pohited  from  twilight  to  the  perfect  day! 
I  stilled  my  heart,  and  held  my  breath  to  hear 
Words  that  seemed  whispering  in  my  dreaming  ear. 

**  *  Hath  love  of  glory  taught  thhie  heart  to  sigh, 

Honour's  bright  wreath,  the  thirst  for  high  renown, 

Lured  thee,  from  step  to  step,  to  climb  on  high, 
Then  dashed  the  chalice  and  the  votary  down  ? 

Foiled,  crushed,  and  trampled  spirit,  draw  thee  near, 
A  world-rejected  heart  is  cherished  here! 

"  <  Hath  love  b^^niled  thee  with  his  promise  fidr, 

Bliss  unaUoyed,  affection's  self  unchilled. 
Won  thy  young  heart  to  give  thee  back  despair, — 

A  poisoned  cup  from  sweetest  flowers  distiU'd? 
Leave  withered  hopes  for  those  that  ne*er  grow  sera, 
A  love  unchangeable  is  promised  here. 

**  *  Gifked  of  nature,  spendthrift  of  the  mind, 
A  golden  idol  is  thy  master-taste ; 
Let  go  each  cherished  sin,  howe*er  refined, 

The  hidden  talent,  feelings  run  to  waste : 
Dreamer  awake,  shake  off  &y  coward  fear, 
Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  know  thy  strength  is  here ! 

<<  *  Begretful  spirit,  broodfaig  o*er  the  past 

ixhievements  high  conceived,  but  never  won ; 
Draw  near,  and  down  thy  heavy  burthen  cast, 
Bemorse  for  "  good  received  and  evil  done  :** 
Give  passion  utterance  and  free  way  the  tear, 
Sorrow  that  worketh  joy  awaits  thee  here ! 

**  *  Heart-broken  prodigal,  why  stand  afar ; 
This  House  of  Beftige,  is  it  not  for  thee  ? 
World-spent  and  wearied  with  li())*s  ceaseless  jar. 
Shake  off  thy  bondage,  triumph,  and  be  free : 
Welcome  awaits  thee,  plenteous  \m  the  cheer; 
Peace  to  thee,  weaiy  one,  thy  rest  is  here  1 

** '  Sorrowfbl  spirit,  whatsoe'er  the  grief 

That  forged  thy  fetter,  make  that  grief  thy  plea ; 
Hs  who  in  sufliaring  was  the  Kartyr-Chief, 

Hath  balm  for  all,  whate'er  the  wound  may  be : 
A  shadowy  path  leads  to  a  ck>udless  sphere, 
But  till  ye  gain  it,  know  your  home  is  here  T  " 

From  our  notice,  imperfect  as  it  ne-  The  price  of  the  book  wOl  of  conne 

oessarily  is,  oar  readers  cannot  but  render  it  impossible  that  many  persons 

haye  gatber&d  that  this    volume    is  to  whom  the  poems  are  calculated  to 

illustrated  in  the  highest  stvleof  mo-  afibrd  great  pleasure  should  be  purchase 

dem  art:  since  Rogers's  Italy  no  such  ers.     Ought  not  Mr.  Watts  to  prist 

Tolume  has  been  produced;  at  least,  the  poems  in  a  separate  volume? 


no  such  volume  bai  met  our  eyes. 
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sewell's    robacs.* 


*  Tomd«r*t  ftral  murder  done  I" 


Wmir  a  translation  of  Horace,  at  once 
fitend  and  rhythmical,  is  put  forth  hj  a 
athakr  of  Mr.  Sewell*s  standing,  ex- 
pectation is  naturally  excited,  and 
suuir  must,  like  ourselves,  in  i^orance 
of  its  demerits,  have  added  this  volume 
to  their  already  somewhat  redundant 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  little  fat 
Urd  Were  disappointment  the  only 
miilt  likely  to  follow  from  perusal,  not 
a  word  should  we  have  said  upon  the 
■object  It  would  only  have  been  the 
brttking  down  of  one  scholar  more, 
vWe  many  had  broken  before  him. 
Bnt  the  book  is  ushered  into  the  world 
vitii  such  peculiAT  pretensions,  veiled 
ooder  a  verv  equivocal  humility ;  and 
the  oame  of  Mr.  Sewell  is  so  bkely  to 
cany  it  into  quarters  where  its  influ- 
enoe  may  be  injurious,  that  we  are 
tempted  into  a  consideration  of  its 
daims  to  the  character  it  professes,  of 
''reconciting  the  two  things,  strict  ac- 
curacy  and  something  of  a  poetical 
character." 

In  the  prefiusey  we  are  informed  that 
the  translation  b  a  specimen  of  rhyth- 
Bucal  transitions  from  the  dassics 
which  Mr.  Sewdl  has  prepared  for  the 
Qse  of  his  academical  students.  < '  It  is 
scarcely  necessary,"  he  says,  '*  to  ex- 
plain  why  such  translations  of  classical 
poetrv  should  be  rhythmical.  With- 
out  rhythm,  poeticad  phraseology  be- 
comes bombast;  and  the  unaaorned 
^([^^>ge  which  the  simplicity  of  the 
a&aent  writers  so  frequently  requires, 
when  stripp^  of  the  rhythm,  loses  all 
its  charm.  Moreover,  the  habit  of 
composing  in  rhythm  forms  the  ear  to 
a  delicate  perception  of  its  powers 
and  laws,  even  in  writine  prose."  All 
excellent  truisms,  to  whicn  no  exception 
can  be  taken  ;  but  Mr.  Sewell  has  a 
theory  behind  of  a  rather  startling  no- 
velty. While  pupils  are  learning  their 
I^tm  Gnunmars,  they  are  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  language,  not  in  Horace 
or  Virgil,  **  but  in  detailed  words,  se- 
parate phrases,  taken  out  of  their  con- 


text;" a  somewhat  dreary  exercise, 
and  scarcely  such  as  we  should  select 
for  quickenmg  the  zeal  of  intelligent 
boys.    But  Mr.  Sewell  proceeds : — 

**  The  next  thing  would  be  to  provide  for 
classes,  not  Virgil,  for  instance,  or  Homer, 
but  at  accurate,  and  at  the  tame  Hnu  at 
poetical  a  trantlatum  of  them  at  could  be 
procured ;  accuracy ,  tiriet  word  for  word 
accuracy,  being  the  mott  ettential  condition. 
And  then  the  master,  with  the  original  in 
his  hand,  should  lead  them  on  to  write 
Virgil  and  write  Homer.  Every  lesson  wHI 
thus  be  a  lesson  in  composition,  a  lesson  in 
grammar,  which  they  cannot  but  learn  when 
compelled  to  practise ;  at  the  same  time  an 
exercise  of  thought;  at  the  same  time  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  vast  amount  of 
s^oionyms  and  forms  of  expression  suggested 
by  the  whole  class,  with  the  certainty  of  se- 
lecting the  best.  When  in  this  way  boys 
have  composed  themselves,  as  it  were,  the 
great  compositions  of  antiquity  (in  which 
they  will  soon  aoqmre  an  extraordinaiy  fa- 
cility), they  may  then  be  led  to  read  them,  not 
merely  construing  them  literally  into  English, 
which,  I  think,  should  rarely  be  required, 
except  upon  paper,  when  they  have  time  to 
study  their  work  carefully,  and  arrange  their 
language  rhythmically;  but  reading  them 
off  (which  is  most  important)  in  the  ori- 
ginal language,  and  tiien,  with  the  book 
closed,  giving  an  account  of  the  meaning  of 
each  sentence  as  it  was  read." 

That  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Homer 
should  not  1^  put  into  the  hands  of 
bovs  before  they  have  made  consider- 
able advances  in  Latin  and  Greek,  no 
one  who  has  seen  the  distaste  engen- 
dered bj  hopeless  puzzling  over  the 
difficulties  they  present  to  unprepared 
minds,  will  for  a  moment  dispute.  It 
is  a  wrong  to  these  great  poets,  and  a 
greater  wrong  to  those  who,  but  for 
the  dislike  occasioned  by  this  ill-ad- 
vised drudgery,  might,  in  after  years, 
have  drunk  m>in  these  sources  unfail- 
ing draughts  of  instruction  and  delight. 
Yet  this  mistaken  practice,  ^evoua 
as  it  is,  but  which,  as  the  science  of 
education  advances,  is  happily  becom- 


*  **The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  transited  literally  and  rhythmically.      By  W. 
SeweOyfi.]).,  FeUow  and  sub-Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    London.    I860.*' 
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ing  eyery  day  of  less  frequent  oceor- 
renoe,  seems  to  us  to  be  infinitelj  pre- 
ferable to  the  plan  thus  grayely  nro- 
posed  as  a  sabstttate  for  it  by  Mr. 
8ewelL  Obserre  what  liiis  pliui  tmly 
is.  Boys  utterly  without  experience 
of  what  Latin  poets  have  done,  are  to 
be  set  to  write  Latin  poetry.  And 
out  of  w)iat  materials  ?  First,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  grammar  and 
prosody,  gathered  from  exercises  in 
detached  words  and  phrases ;  a  trans- 
lation in  English,  **  as  accurate  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  poetical  as  can  be 
procured;"  a  '^Graaus,"  perhaps,  and, 
of  course,  a  Greek  or  Latin  Dictionary. 
And  with  these  they  are  "to  write  Vir- 
gil and  write  Homer."  But  as,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sewell,  they  ''  will  soon  ac- 
amre  an  extraordinary  facility"  in 
doing  this,  the  leading  them  subse- 
quently,  as  he  propose^,  to  read  the 
ffreat  compositions  of  antiquity,  which 
uiey  have  by  this  time  ''composed 
themselves,*'  seems  rather  a  superfln- 
0U8  office.  To  ask  Faraday  to  witness 
an  ordinary  experiment  in  magnetism 
would  be  about  as  reasonable.  But 
until  we  have  some  very  condusive 
evidence  of  thepossibility  of  construct- 
ing an  od0  of  Horace  without  knowing 
what  an  ode  of  Horace  is,  which  is  the 
case  put  by  Mr.  Sewell,  the  theory 
maybe  left  to  the  nakedness  of  its  own 
absurdity. 

Leaving  it,  therefore,  behind  us,  let 
us  (proceed  to  examine  the  specimen 
which  Mr.  Sewell  has  siven  to  the 
world  of  the  sort  of  transuition — '*  the 
combination,  namely,  of  the  literal  with 
the  rhythmical" — out  of  which  our 
sons  9rB  to  learn  their  Horace,  and  to 
have  their  ears  "  formed  to  a  delicate 
perception  of  the  power  and  laws  of 
rhythm,"  while  they,  at  the  same  time, 
become  "  excellent  srammarians." 

We  opea  the  book  at  hazard  upon 
Uie  thira  epode  "Parentis  oUm  si  guis, 
^c,  addr<^d  to  Msecenas  by  the 
poeti  under  Uie  torturing  after-conse- 
quences of  An  excess  of  garlic,  in  the 
viands  of  the  luxurious  eques.  This 
amusing  piece  of  badinage  takes  the 
following  shape  in  our  translator's 
hands:— 


**  If  a  wight,  upon  a  time, 
Ever  faas,  with  hand  of  cfrime, 
Wnnched  his  sire's  aged  neck,  I  ween 
'Tis  that  he  hath  eating  been 
Gailick~-detdlier,  without  qoestioo, 
Fen  then  hemlpck.    0  diffestiw^ 


Hard  at  trow  of  ike  reaper  ! 
What's  this  poison,  which  so  deep  hen 
Ib  tormoiling  In  my  chest? 
Has  the  blood  of  viper,  dressed 
In  these  vegetahleB,  passed  me 
Undetected?    Or,  to  blast  me, 
Has  Canidia  meddling  been 
With  your  pestilent  cniaine? 
When  Medea  fell  in  love, 
AU  tke  ArgonoMU  above, 
With  their  brilUant  captain,  Jssop, 
Meditating  how  to  plaoe  on 
Bulls  a  yoke  untried  before: 
Twas  with  this  she  smeared  him  o*er; 
'Twas  with  presents  dyed  with  this 
Having  ^venped  his  harlot  mut. 
Off  on  enakt^t  winge  she  did  caper; 
Kor  did  ever  sach  a  vapour 
From  the  stars  besiege  about 
E'en  Apulia's  land  of  drought; 
Kor  did  gift  upon  the  shoulder 
Of  that  wonder-working  soldier, 
Hercules,  take  to  infiammoHon 
With  a  fiercer  conflagration. 
Bat  if  e'er,  jocose  Mccenas, 
Aught  thou  fancying  haat  been  sa 
This,  I  hope  and  pray  your/otr 
Bfay  present  her  hand  to  baur 
Tour  kiss,  and  on  the  ade  recline 
Of  soja  farthest  off  from  thine." 

Literal  and  poetical?  {jet  us  aee. 
First,  as  to  its  being  literaL  "Odnif^ 
msssorum  iUa/'  says  Horace. 

"  Oh  digestion, 
Hard  as  iron  of  the  reaper !" 

saya  Sewell,  meaning  thereby,  let  u 
presume,  "  Oh,  the  strong  stomadas  of 
the  reapers  1"  but,  neverth^esi,  writ- 
ing simple  nonsense,  digestion  being  • 
function,  not  an  organ;  and  <'ra^Mr," 
for  **  reapers,"  not  being  justifica  by 
the  villanous  expletive  which  is  drs|f^ 
ged  into  the  next  line  to  rhyme  with  it 

'*  Ut  Argonautas  preter  omnes  caodidnm 
Medea  mirata  est  ducem, 
Ignota  taoris  iUigatorom  juga 
Perunxit  hoc  Jasonem, 

says  Horace,  in  which  it  will  pussk 
a  conjuror  to  find  any  warrant  for 
Medea  falling  in  love— <<  all  the  Ar- 
gonauts above" — a  nn^ar  k>calitri 
truly,  for  amorous  inspiration.  But 
even  this  is  tame  bedde  the  absoidity 
of  the— 

**  'Twas  with  presents,  dyed  with  thii^ 
Having  venged  his  narlot  miai^ 
Off  on  snake's  wing  she  did  caper," 

as  an  equivalent  for  Horace^ 

**  Hoc  deUbutia  ulta  donis  pelUoeai, 
Seipente  fugit  alite." 
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Wbo  would  gatber  from  this  doggrel,  inargit,  by  ''  take  to  inflammation/' 

that  Medea  had  wreaked  her  vengeance  would  sadly  perplex  an  unhappy  school  - 

upon  the  lady,  whom  Mr.  SewelTdesig-  boy  to  restore  mto  the  origmal  Latin, 

nates  with  such  peculiar  grace  ?    Ac-  Literal,  assuredly,  this  version  is  not. 

cording  to  all  English  dictionaries,  to  Is  it  poetical,  then  ?    The  reader  has 

aresge  a  person  is  to  avenge  a  wrong  ah-eady  settled  that  question  in  the  ne- 

done  to  that  person,  not  to  avenge  your  gative.   "  As  poetical  as  can  be  procur- 

own  wrong  upon  him.     The  translation  ed?"    Let  us  hope  not,  while  we  try 

duuedil  (settled  upon)  by  <*  besiege  whether  we  can  ourselves  run  off  Ho- 

about ;"ofe2^cMiri?rctfiii, by  "won-  race's  pleasant   Iambics  into  cones* 

der-workiiig  soldiery  Hercules ;"  and  ponding  English. 

A  BLAST  AOAIKST  OABUCK. 

If  hifl  old  father's  throat  any  impious  sinner 

Has  cat  with  nnnatural  hand  to  the  bone, 
He  bad  garlick,  more  noxious  than  hemlock,  at  dinner, 

Ye  gods !  what  strong  stomachs  yonr  reapers  must  own  I 

With  what  poison  is  this  that  my  vitals  are  heated, 

By  viper's  blood — ootes,  it  cannot  be  less — 
Stew'd  into  the  potherbs,  can  I  have  been  cheated? 

Or  Canidia,  did  she  cook  the  damnable  mess  ? 

When  Medea  was  smit  by  the  handsome  sea-rover, 

That  in  beanty  outshone  all  his  Argonaut  band, 
This  mixtnre  she  took  to  lard  Jason  all  over, 

And  so  tamed  the  fire-breathing  bulls  to  his  hand. 

With  this  her  fell  presents  she  dyed  and  mfected, 

On  his  innocent  leman  avenging  the  slight 
Of  her  terrible  beauty  forsaken,  neglected, 

And  then  on  her  car,  dragon-wafted,  took  flight 

Kever  star  on  Apulia,  the  thirsty  and  arid, 

Exhaled  a  more  baleful  or  pestilent  dew, 
And  the  gift  that  invincible  Hercules  carried, 

His  shrivelling  back  bum'd  not  flercelier  through. 

Should  yon  e'er  long  again  for  such  relish  as  this  U, 

My  praver  shall  be  this,  friend  Msoenas,  I  vow. 
That  your  giri  with  her  hand  may  arrest  all  your  kines, 

And  lie  as  far  off  as  the  couch  will  allow  I 

Tuniing  oyer  the  pi^es,  we  drop  "Nullum,  Vare,  sacra  vUe prius sevens 

vpon  another  ode  in  Horace's  most  ar6oref?i,"  which  comes  out  oftheSew- 

$ortive  vein*  the  eighteenth  of  the  ellian  crucible  with  the  following  ex* 

First  Book,  to  his  friend.  Varus —  traordinary  distortions :— .- 

"  TO  TABUS. 

»*  Thou  may'st  not  plant  a  single  tree  before  the  hallow'd  vine, 
O  Varus,  round  about  the  soil  of  Tlvoli  benign, 
And  walls  of  Catilus ;  for  heaven  hath  doomed  that  all  shall  he 
Harsh  to  unmoisten'd  lips  ;  and  ne'er  bv  other  arts  do  flee 
Our  soul-corroding  anxious  thoughts,     '^ho,  after  draughts  of  wine. 
At  warfare  with  its  burden  dread,  or  poverty,  doth  whine. 
Who  tells  not,  Bacchus  sire,  of  thee,  and  thee,  the  queen  of  grace^ 
O  Venus  rather !  yet  that  not  a  wight  should  dare  trunsgrtss 
The  boons  of  Liber  tempered  right,  thsre  warns  the  brawl  fought  out 
With  Lapith«  aho9€  their  wine,  brawl  of  the  Centaur  rout ; 
There  warns  us  Evins  lUUe  mild  to  the  Sithoniau  throng, 
Jfhen  with  bui  narrow  bound  to  check  their  lusts,  ^twixt  right  and  wrong 
They  draw  the  line  with  greedy  souL     O  Bassarens  the  fiur, 
ni  never  shake  thee  'gainst  thy  will ;  nor  drag  to  open  air 
Mysterious  symbols,  mantled  o'er  with  leaves  of  mottled  rag^ 
Hiuh  thou  thy  Berecynthian  horn,  thy  tambour's  maddening  bray  t 
Which  blind  conceit,  dogs  close  at  heel,  and  vaunt,  that  far  too  high 
Uplifts  her  vain,  fantastic  crest,  and  confidence,  the  spy, 
Lavish  of  secrets,  more  than  glass  transparent  to  the  eye.*' 
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This  ifl  a  difficolt  ode  to  construe  in 
the  original;  on  account  of  its  numerous 
ellipses,  and  mythological  allusions. 
Stilt  construed  it  can  oe.  But  who 
shall  say  as  much  of  Mr.  Sewell's  ver- 
sion ?  How  are  we  to  discover  Ho- 
race's "  Siccis  omnia  dura  Deus  pro- 
posttU  ;*'  literally,  *'  For  Jove  has  made 
all  things  appear  difficult  to  men  who 
never  drink,"  under  the  Oxford  tutor's 
"For  Heaven  hath  doomed  that  all 
shall  be  harsh  to  unmoisten'd  lips." 
What,  too,  can  be  meant  by  saying 
that  "thoughts  flee  by  other  ai-ts?" 
And,  oh,  will  any  divmer  explain  to 
us,  how  "a  wight"  is  to  ** transgress 
the  boons  of  Liber  temper'd  right  ?" 


When  the  sodal  Chuckster  finds  him- 
self before  Mr.  Hall,  at  Bow-street, 
of  a  morning,  with  a  melancholy  uncer- 
tainty  as  to  now  he  comes  there,  an  ac 
cusin^  policeman  of  the  2  Division  un- 
consciously uses  the  words  of  Horace, 
when  he  states,  that  our  festive  friend 
has  taken  a  glass  too  much,  modici  iran- 
sUiit  munera  LiberL  But  culprit  and 
magistrate  would  be  alike  bewildered 
were  the  minister  of  justice  to  protest-, 
that  he  had  found  the  gentleman  at 
the  bar  with  his  pockets  inside  out,  re- 
posing  under  a  pump,  in  consequence 
of  having  *'  transgress'd  the  boons  of 
Liber  temper'd  right. "  Not  less  per- 
plexing are  the  lines:— 


"  When  with  but  narrow  bound  to  check  their  lasts,  *twizt  right  and  wrong 
They  draw  the  line  with  greedy  soul." 


So  far  is  Horace  from  saying  that  the 
Sithonians  '*  draw  a  line  *twixt  right 
and  wrong  with  greedy  soul,*'  that  he 
says  precisely  the  reverse : — Avidi  li- 
bidinum  discemunt  fas  et  nefas  exiguo 
fine,  "  Carried  away  by  their  passions, 
they  lose  sight  of  the  bounds  that  di- 
vide  right  from  wrong.'*  This  is  in- 
telli^ble,  at  least,  and  tolerably  literal. 
Passmg  on,  our  feet  are  caught  among 
foliage  of  a  very  odd  kind,  <*  leaves 
of  mottled  ray,"  of  which  Sir  John 
Hooker  himself  would  be  puzzled  to 
find  the  originals.  They  must  be  pecu- 
liar to  Exeter  College.  But  as  this  is  a 
literal  translation,  we  must,  no  doubt, 
accept  them,  such  as  they  are,  for  **  va- 
riis  frondibus,**  just  as  the  "  arcanu 
que  Fides  prodiga,  perluctdior  vitro" 
**  incontinent  frankness,  lavish  of  se- 
crets, more  transparent  than  crystal," 
is  to  be  held  as  adequately  represented 
by  "confidence  the  spy,  lavish  of  se- 
crets, more  than  glass  transparent  to 
the  eye."  What  urchin  would  not  be 
driven  to  despair,  were  he  asked  to 
convert  this  ooscure  doggrel  into  the 
long  Alcucs  of  the  original  ?    Or  sup- 


posing him  to  have  reached  the  b^ppT 
state  of  being  led  to  read  the  orimnaf, 
imagine  how  his  difficulties  would  be 
enhanced  by  an  interpretation  being 
put  into  his  hands  more  obscure  than 
the  thing  to  be  interpreted;  suppose 
him,  too,  requested  to  accept  this  as  a 
model  version  of  his  author,  and  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  how  his  ear  would  be 
refined  by  the  delicacy  of  the  rhythm, 
and  his  ideas  of  English  verse  elevated 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  structure,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  rhyme  I  This  at  an 
a^,  too,  when  our  young  men  are  fa- 
miliar with  Shakspeare,  and  the  older 
lyrists,  and  with  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Campbell,  and  Tennyson, 
among  the  modems  I 

Before  leaving  this  ode,  we  shall  en- 
deavour  to  give  some  faint  reflex  of 
its  meaning,  premising  that  we  by  no 
means  proiess  literal  accuracy,  wnich 
in  rendering  a  poem  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  not  desirable,  even  if  it  were 
possible ;  but  such  an  indication  of  its 
spirit  as  our  command  of  English  will 
allow : — 


THE  PRAISB  OF  WINE. 

Let  the  vine,  de&rest  Yams,  the  vine  be  the  first 
Of  all  trees  to  be  planted,  of  all  to  be  norsed 
On  thy  snug-lying  acreSi  round  Cadlus'  walls, 
Where  the  sun  on  the  green  slopes  of  Tivoli  fidls  I 
For  to  him  who  ne'er  moistens  his  lip  with  the  grape 
Life's  every  demand  wears  a  burdensome  shapej 
And  wine,  and  wine  only,  has  magic  to  scare 
Despondency's  gloom,  or  the  torments  of  care. 
Who's  he,  that  with  wine's  fiery  fames  in  his  brain, 
Of  the  travails  of  war,  or  of  want  will  complain, 
Nor  ratlier,  Sire  Bacchus,  thy  eulopcies  chaont, 
Or  thine,  Venus,  thine,  ever  beautiful,  vaunt  ? 
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Yet  that  none  may  abaae  the  good  gift,  and  o*eipass 
The  inoooeot  mirth  of  a  temperate  glass, 
A  warning  is  set  in  the  wine-kindled  strife, 
Where  the  Centaars  and  Lapith»  grappled  for  life ; 
In  the  madmen  of  Thrace,  too,  a  warning  is  set, 
Who,  lost  in  their  bacchanal  fury,  forget 
The  bounds  thut  dissever  the  right  from  the  wrong, 
And  sweep  on  the  tide  of  their  passions  along. 

Bright  god  of  the  vine,  I  never  will  share 
In  orgies  so  vile  and  unholy,  nor  tear 
The  clusters  of  various  foliage  away. 
That  keep  thy  blest  mysteries  hid  from  the  day. 
Then  clash  not  the  cymbals,  and  sound  not  the  horn, 
Dread  sonnds,/rom  whose  maddem'ng  accents  are  born 
Blind  self-love  and  vanity  lifting  on  high 
Its  feather-brainM  head,  as  'twould  strike  at  the  sky. 
And  frankness,  transparent  as  crystal,  that  shows 
In  its  bubbling  mcontinenoe  all  that  it  knows. 


In  the  graver  odes  Mr.  Sewell  is 
not  a  whit  more  successful.  Take  for 
exam|>Ie  the  beautiful  verses  to  ApoUo« 
the  thirty.first  ode  of  the  first  Book— 

"  What  of  hia  newly  consecrate 
Apollo  does  the  bard  entreat  f 
What  prayer,  from  patera  outpouring 
The  fresh-distiUed  juice  emit  f 

**  Not  for  the  rich  crope  of  fertile-teemuig 
Sardinia,  not  of  Calabrie, 
That  sultiy  land,  the  herds  of  beauty — 
Not  gold,  or  Indian  ivory  ,* 

*'  Kot  meads,  which  Uria  eats  away 

With  tranquil  stream — that  voiceless 


Pnme  they  the  vine  with  hook  Calene, 
To  whom  of  such  a  life  the  giver 

"Hath  Fortune  been.    And  charged  with 
wealth, 
The  trafficker  may  drain  him  dry^ 
From  flasks  of  gold  his  wines  recruited 
By  warea  of  Syrian  spioeiy. 

"  He,  predona  to  the  gods  themselves, 
FoTMooih,  as  thrice  in  eveiy  year, 
And  four  times  to  the  Atlantic  main 
Repairing,  free  from  harm  and  fear, 

'^Me  may  the  olives  nurture,  roe 
The  chicoiy,  and  mallows  light ; 
To  me,  Latonia,  grant  the  boon, 
Uy  gatber'd  gains  to  use  aright : 

'^Both  itnmg  of  health,  and,  I  beseech 
thee, 
Alike  with  perfect  reason  left ; 
^^  an  (dd  age  to  pass  me,  ndther 
Di^raced,  nor  of  the  harp  bereft." 

,  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  all  the 
ample  grace  of  the  original  has  eva- 
porated in  these  uncouth  lines  ?    Even 


if  they  possessed  the  merit  of  being 
literal,  which  they  do  not,  are  they  fit 
to  be  placed  before  a  young  scholar, 
unless  m  learning  Latm  he  is  to  un- 
learn English?  Is  <' charged  with 
wealth"  English — or  "drain  him  dry 

his  wines"— or  "wares  of spicery" 

or  "alike  with  perfect  reason  left" — 
or  "  an  old  age  to  pass  me  ?"  Where 
such  flagrant  offences  against  ordinary 
grammar  abound,  it  is  useless  to  com- 
ment  upon  the  absence  of  the  lighter 
graces  of  composition,  otherwise  these 
seven  stanzas  would  afford  abundant 
materials.  Rather  do  we  prefer  at- 
tempting to  repeat  in  Enslish,  however 
inadequate,  the  deli^httul  impression 
which  this  characteristic  ode  conveys 
in  such  flowing  and  graceful  language: 

TO  AFOLLO. 

What  asks  the  poet,  who  adores 

Apollo's  virgin  shrine — 
What  asks  he,  as  he  freely  pours 

The  consecrating  wine  ? 

Not  the  rich  grain  that  waves  along 

Sardinia's  fertile  land, 
Kor  the  unnumber*d  hosts  that  throng 

Calabria's  sultry  strand ; 

Nor  gold,  nor  ivory's  snowy  gleam, 

The  spoil  of  far  Cathay, 
Nor  fields,  which  Liris,  quiet  stream, 

Gnaws  silently  away. 

Let  fortunes  favoured  sons  the  vine 

Of  fair  Campania  hold ; 
The  merchant  quaff  his  spicy  wine 

fVom  cups  of  gleaming  gold ; 

For  to  the  gods  the  man  is  dear 

Who  scatheleSHly  can  brave. 
Three  times  or  more  in  every  year. 

The  wild  Atlantic  wave. 
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Let  olives,  endive,  mallows  light, 

Be  all  my  fare ;  and  health 
Give  thou,  Latoe,  so  I  might 

Enjoy  my  present  wealth. 

Give  me  bat  these,  I  ask  no  more, 

These,  and  a  mind  entire — 
An  old  age  not  unhonoored,  nor 

Unsolaoed  by  the  lyre ! 

It  would  be  easy  for  lu  to  aocumu^ 
late  proof  upon  proof  of  Mr.  Sewell'a 
fiiilure  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken* 
and  we  might  do  so  more  conclusively 
by  quoting  some  of  the  odes  which 
are  less  familiarly  known.  But  giving 
him  every  advantage  in  taking  those 
which,  being  most  commonly  quoted, 
may  be  presumed  bolt  to  have  had  all 
the  benefit  of  continued  meditation 
and  elaborate  working  out,  our  next 

a  notation  shall  be  the  ode  to  Virgil, 
le  twenty-fourth  of  the  First  Book, 
upon  the  death  of  Quinctilius  :— 

"  QuU  detiderio  9U  pudor,  jfc. 

**  What  shame  or  limit  can  there  be 
In  yearning  for  so  dear  a  head  ? 
Oh,  teach  thou  me,  Melpomene, 

Fonereal  dii^ges  I  thou,  the  maid, 
To  whom  with  harp  the  sire  of  heaVn 
A  voice  of  melting  tone  hath  given. 

Does  then  the  sleep  etem  of  death 
QuinctUioa  whehn  ?  To  whom,  0  when 

Shall  Modesty,  and  unbribed  Faith, 
Sister  of  Justice,  and  to  man 

Unveiled,  Truth  an  equal  find  ? 

He  died  by  many  a  noble  mind 

"Bewept — ^more  sorely  wept  by  none, 
Than  by  thyself,  my  Virgil.    Thou, 
As  fond  and  duteous  as  a  son, 

Yainly,  alas  t  art  askhig  now 
Of  heaven,  Quinctilius  I    Not  on  terms 
Like  these  entrusted  to  thine  arms. 

"  What,  though  with  more  of  witoheriea, 
Than  Thradan  Orpheus,  thou  a  shell 

Attune,  e'en  Usten'd  to  by  trees, 
Ne'er  can  the  blood  return  to  swell 

That  phantom  visionary  form. 

Which  once  with  wand  of  shuddering 
charm 


*'  He  of  no  mercy  to  unlock 

The  fistes  to  pray*ra,  he,  Meitmiy, 
Hath  driven  to  join  his  sable  flock. 

Hardfotel  Yet  that  doth  learn  to  be 
lighter  by  patience,  whatsoe'er 
It  is  forbidden  to  repair." 

It  is  difiicult  to  believe  in  the  fact 
of  any  man  deliberately  hazarding  the 
publication  of  such  nonsense  as  this. 
Is  "Truth  to  nian  unveiled,"  actu- 
ally considered  in  Exeter  College  to 
be  a  correct  rendering  of  "  Nudaaue 
Veritas  f"  and  do  the  "noble  minds" 
of  that  region  weep  ? 

**  Quinctilius,  not  on  terms 
Uke  these,  entrusted  to  thine  arms." 

Terms  like  which?  None  have  been 
mentioned.  Agsun,  where  is  the  war. 
rant  for  the  blood  returning  "to  swell 
that  phantom  visionary  form?"  or 
where  tiie  poetry  of  such  a  su^esUon  ? 
And  what  must  we  think  ofthis  ba- 
thos, remembering  Shakspeare's  beau- 
tiful image  in  a  sizmlar  case  of  the  blood 
never  more  returning 

**  To  blush  and  beantify  the  cheek  again  ?** 

What,  too,  is  "a  wand  of  shud- 
dering chann,"  or  Mercury's  incom- 
prehensible attribute,  **N'o  mercy  to 
unlock  the  fiites  to  prayers?"  And 
oh,  ye  shades  of  Friscian  and  lindley 
Murray,  what  can  be  intended  by 
these  sphinx-like  linflfl..  ■ 

"Tet  that  doth  learn  to  be 
Lighter  by  patience,  whatsoe'er, 
It  is  forbidden  to  repair  ?" 

Tom  them  which  way  you  will, 
these  words  produce  only  inextricable 
nonsense,  which  no  amount  of  patience 
can  learn  to  be  lighter.  *«  The  tutors 
in  our  colleges,"  says  Mr.  Sewell, 
*'have  to  teach  the  first  laws  of  gram- 
mar. "  Have  not  some  of  them  to  learn 
them  ?  "  Forbidden  as  we  are  to  repair  ** 
the  Sewellian  version,  we  shall  have 
the  hardihood  to  essay  one  of  our  own, 
which  shall,  at  all  events,  have  the 
merit  of  being  intelligible  English. 


TO  VZBGIIm 

Why  should  we  stem  the  tears  that  needs  must  flow, 

Why  weep  that  they  should  freely  flow  and  long, 
To  tbhik  of  that  dear  head  in  death  laid  low? 

Do  thoa  inspire  my  melancho^  song, 
Melpomene,  in  whom  the  muses'  sire 
Johi'd  with  a  liquid  voice  the  mastery  of  the  lyre  I 
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And  h4th  (Im  §kflp  tiiat  shall  be  broken  never,      . 

Gksad  o'er  QniactUiii^,  oor  QoinctUiuB  dear  ? 
Where  shall  be  found,  within  earth's  limits  ever, 

One  that  in  worth  might  be  esteemed  hia  peer  ; 
So  simply  meek,  and  yet  so  sternly  jnst, 
Of  £uth  so  pare,  and  aU  bo  absolute  of  trust  ? 

He  sank  into  hia  rest,  bewept  of  many. 

And  but  the  good  and  noble  wept  for  him ; 
But  dearer  cause  Uion,  Virgil,  hadst  than  any. 

With  Mendship*8  tears  thy  friendless  eyes  to  dim  I 
Alas,  alas  1  not  to  such  wofiil  end, 
Bidst  thou  unto  the  gods  thy  prayers  unceasing  send  ? 

What,  though  thou  modulate  the  tuneful  shell, 
With  defter  skill,  than  Orpheus  of  old  Thrace, 

When  defUiest  he  played,  and  with  its  spell 

He  moved  the  Ust'ning  forest  from  its  plaee ; 

Tet  never,  never  can  thy  art  avaU 

To  bring  life's  glowmg  tide  back  to  the  phantom  pale  ; 

Whom  with  his  black,  inexorable  wand, 

Hermes,  austere  and  pitiless  as  fate. 
Hath  forced  to  join  the  dreary  spectral  band 

On  their  sad  voyage  to  the  Stygian  gate, 
lis  hard,  great  heavens  1  how  hard  I  but  to  enduFS 
Alleviates  the  pang  we  may  nor  crush  nor  cure. 

Froin  tlus  tonching  tribute  of  synu  dinner,  introdncing  the  theme  with 

p*tf»i«Tig  friendship,  let  us  turn  to  some  of  thoseezi^Tessions  of  deliebt  in 

another  ode  to  Vij^,  the  tweliVh  of  the  return  of  spring,  which  he  uways 

the  Fourth  Book.     **  Jam  veris  cami'  welcomed  with   such   peculiar  zest, 

tet,"  &c,  where,  in  a  vein  of  ^raoe*  We  give  our  own  vernon  first:— 
fol  pleasantry,  Horace  invites  hmi  to 

TO  YIBGILt 

Kow  the  soft  gales  of  Thrace,  that  sing  peace  to  the  ocean. 
Spring's  handmaids,  are  wafting  the  barks  fit>m  the  shore, 

Thae  is  lift  in  the  meads,  in  the  groves  there  is  motion, 
And  snow-swoUen  torrents  are  raving  no  more. 

Now  bnildeth  her  nest,  while  for  I^s  still  sadly 

She  mourns,  the  poor  bird  that  was  fated  to  shame 
The  line  of  old  Cecrops  for  ever,  by  madly 

Avenging  her  monarch's  unsanctified  flame. 

On  the  young  grass  redked  near  the  murmur  of  fountains, 

The  shepheids  are  piping  the  songs  of  the  plains. 
And  the  god,  who  loves  Arcad/s  leafy-clad  mountains, 

The  g^  of  the  flocks,  is  entranced  by  their  strains. 

And  thirst,  oh  my  Yligil,  comes  in  with  the  season ; 

But  a  choice  cup — and  that  you  would  relish,  I  guess—? 
|(u8t  be  bought  by  a  perfume  from  me,  and  with  reason, 

Thou  friend,  and  chief  pet  of  our  youthful  noblesse. 

One  smaU  box  of  nard  from  the  vaults  of  Sulpidus 

A  cask  shall  elicit,  of  potency  rare. 
To  endow  with  fresh  hopes,  dewy-bright  and  delicious, 

And  to  wash  from  the  heart  every  cobweb  of  care. 

If  yon  dip  in  soch  joys,  come — ^the  better  the  quicker  I 

But  remember  the  fee,  for  it  suits  not  my  ends 
To  let  you  make  havoc,  soot-free,  with  my  liquor, 

As  though  I  were  one  of  your  heavy-pursed  fidends. 
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To  tho  winds  with  base  lucre,  and  pale  melancboly ! 

In  the  flames  of  the  pyre,  these,  alas!  will  be  vaio ; 
MiT  your  sage  ruminations  with  glimpses  of  folly, 

"lis  delightftd  at  times  to  be  somewhat  insane. 

Mr,  Sewell  does  not  venture  to  put      tion"  to  detect  the  riiythm  of  the  fid- 
this  ode  into  rhyme ;  and  it  will  test      lowing  lines  :— 
the  <' delicacy  of  the  reader's  percep- 

"  Now  the  spring's  /ncrnoeaiitt,  which  soothe  the  sea, 
Thracia*s  light  aira,  the  ihreaden  sails  are  fanning; 
Nor  neither  meads  are  ttark^  nor  rivers  growl, 
Swollen  with  a  winter's  snow 

"Her  nest  th^ fixes,  Itys  sadly  wailbg, 
That  hapless  bird«  and  the  undying  shame 
Of  Gecrops'  hall,  because  she  iU-avenged 
The  savage  lusts  of  kings. 

"  Stietch'd  on  the  tender  herbage,  to  the  flute 
The  deek-fed  lambs*  protectors  hymns  are  singing; 
And  charm  the  deity,  whom  flocks  delight, 
And  Aicadie'to  dark  hills. 

"  Thirst  have  the  seasons  brought  to  us,  my  Vu^gfl ; 
But  if  thou  fain  wouldst  quaff  of  Bacchus,  pressed 
At  Gales,  thou,  of  noble  youths  the  client. 

Wine  Shalt  thou  win  with  nard. 

"  One  little  nard-shell  will  a  cask  elicit, 
Which,  in  the  stores  Sulpidan,  now  reposes, 
Bounteous  to  give  new  hopes,  and  efficadoua 
Care's  gall  to  wash  away. 

»•  Unto  which  joys,  if  thou  art  hasting,  swiftly 
Come  with  thy  bargain  :  little  am  I  musing 
With  cupa  of  wuie,  all  giftless,  to  imbue  thee. 
As  rich  in  a  fuU  halL 

"  Sooth,  set  delays  aside,  and  thirst  of  lucre ; 
And  of  the  black  fires  mindful,  while  you  may, 
Mingle  a  short-lived  folly  with  thy  counsels ; 
Tis  sweet  in  fitting  place  to  drop  our  wisdom." 

Mr.  Sewellf  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  It  shall  be  the  exquisite  ode,  .^quam 

not  drop  his  wisdom  in  a  fitting  place,  memerUo,'*  &c,  the  third  of  the  Second 

when  he  published  such  a  translation  Book. 
as  this,  and  called  it  literal  and  rhjrth- 

mical.      We  have  marked  with  ita-  '' to  dellivs. 

lies  a  few  peculiarities,  which  would  "A  soul  true-balanoed  in  distress 

}iardly  be  tolerated  in   a    schoolboy's  Mind  thou  maintain  ;  and  not  the  leas 

theme.  "  Harsh  involutions,  which  will  Midst  blesrings,  one  attempered,  mild 

present  difficulties  of  meaning  to  those  From  joy  presumptuous  and  wild ; 

who  have  not  the  original  before  them,"  Oh,  DeUius,  thou  about  to  die, 

the  preface  had  told  us  to  expect ;  but  Whether  each  hour  in  misery 

certainly,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  I^^ed  hast  thou,  or  on  elbow  sank 

Kitions  of  the  second  and  third  S°.?Ti^  !!S"!f*'!?  ^"T  !^^'  a-  - 

^TT.'  ^^f  tvX'^r^j^^   ^s  i^«.ufte'rner "^^ 

whether  Itys  is  the  haoless  bird  who  ^^   ^^  ^^  ^^      ,^  ^^ 

cciU-avenged  the  savagelusts  of  kings,  ^  hospitable  shade  dSight 

or  whether  it  is  the  "  sleek-fed  lambs  To  blend  with  boughe,  and  etmgglee  ill 

who  sing  "  protectors'  hymns."  Tohuddlepast  with  elantingrill 

One  other  specimen,  and  we  relieve  The  flitting  crystal  water.    Here 

our  readers  from  the  Sewellian  torture.  Wines  and  spiced  unguents  bid  tliem  bear. 
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Aod  sweet  ro9e-b1o88oms  of  a  date 
Too  shortiiced;  whi^e  u  yet  the  stcUe 
Oftkingt^  and  age,  and  table  twine 
Of  the  three  ristera  grant  it  [what?] 

thine. 
Tboa  ahalt  retire  fW>in  parka  amassed 
By  purchase  oft^  and  mansion  vast, 
And  yilla,  which  thai  amber  river, 
TSbtr,  doth  lare— retire  for  ever ; 
And  oif  thj  wealth  up-ptled  on  high. 
Thine  heir  ahall  haye  the  mastery. 
Be  rich,  from  Inachos  of  yore 
A  diild,  it  matters  not,  or  poor, 
And  nambered  with  the  rabble-ront, 
Thy  life  nnlivened  eke  thou  oni 
Beneath  the  sky,  the  victim  still 
Of  nooght-compasaionating  Hell. 
There  is  a  hand  to  one  same  spot 
Bringing  ns  all ;  of  all  the  lot 
Is  taming  in  the  tfose  about. 
Sooner  or  later  to  spring  out. 
And  in  the  boat  embark  ns,  sent 
Into  eternal  bamabme&t." 

Some  ingenuity  was  necessary  to  di- 
vot this  ode  of  its  qniet  beauty  and 
DdaDcholy  grace.  In  this,  however, 
the  sah-rector  of  Exeter  College  has 
SQCoeeded  to  perfection ;  not  only  is 
the  sentiment  gone,  the  sad  earnestness 
which  looks  gravely  through  Horace's 
frankest  smiles,  but  not  an  indication 
of  the  verbal  felicity  of  the  exquisite 
original  is  left.  What  wonder !  Are 
Horace's  finish  and  refinement  to  be 
dttdowed  forth  to  an  English  reader  by 
a  writer  who  is  so  reckless  as  to  use 
'<  sank"  as  the  past  partidple  of  sink, 
and  to  translate  "prtsco  natus  ab  Intu 
cfc>-by««  from  Liachusof yore  a  child ;' 
and  to  convert  **  embark"  from  a  neu- 
ter into  an  active  verb ;  and  to  tell  us 
that  rose-blooms  are  <*of  a  date  too 
flhort-lived,"  as  though  they  were  so 
many  bills  and  promissory  -  notes ! 
When  absurdities  so  flagrant  abound, 
it  is  sai>erfluous  to  advert  to  the  want 
of  discrimination  which  places  the  full 
itop  after  the  *'  trej^idare  rivo,"  which 
should  follow  the  **mteriore  nota  Fa- 
lemi/'and  so  disconnects  the  beautiful 
locality  for  the  suggested  revel  from 
the  revel  itself ;  or  the  bad  scholarship 
which  offers  Hell  as  the  equivalent  for 
Otcqs-— a  mistake  which,  in  a  school- 
hook,  is  peculiarly  to  be  condemned. 

There  is  not  one  translation  in  the 
whole  volume  against  which  objections 
^aally  grave  might  not  be  urged. 
Sach  desperate  inversions  for  the  sake 
of  rhyme  no  ordinary  imagination 
coold  conceive,  and  the  rhymes  them- 
aelvea  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  most 


extravagant  license.  **  Austere"  and 
"  her;"  *'  flower*'  and *' gore ;"  "name" 
and  "  slain  ;"  "  scourge"  and  "  Ly- 
curge ;"  "roof"  and  "  enough ;"  "fall" 
and  *•  still;"  "soul"  and  "full ;"  **  pro- 
fuse" and  "Mercurius;"  "slain"  and 
*'  sin ; "  are  laxities  of  prevailing  occur- 
rence. But  intolerable  as  these  out- 
rageous dissonances  are,  they  are  more 
excusable  than  the  perversions  of 
meaning  which  abound  at  every  turn- 
ing. G^us  the  beautiful  apostrophe  to 
the  lyre — 

**  O  decns  Phosbi,  et  dapibns  snpremi 
Grata  testndo  Jovi,  O  labomm 
Duld  lenimen,  mihi  cnmque  salve 
Ritevocanti!" 

is  burlesqued  into — 

"  0  Apollo's  pride,  and  goest 
At  the  banquets  glad  caressed 
Of  imperial  Jove.     0  shell. 
Sorrow's  sweet  and  soothing  spett, 
Unto  me,  with  one  appeal 
Calling,  teem  with  bloMmgs  still  V* 

Again,  in  the  Ode  to  Barine,  the 
eighth  of  the  Second  Book — "  Te  stds 
matres  metuunt  juvenda"  is  rendered — 
"The  mothers  dread  thee  for  their 
youthful  steers  r  and  the  familiar 
**iVcm  «  male  nunc  et  olim  sic  erit**  of 
the  tenth  Ode  of  the  same  Book  is 
transmuted  into — 

**  Not  if  fbrtone  is  now  hi  ill  plight,  doth  it 
follow 
She  will  be  so  hereafter  alike." 

But  even  this  is  overtopped  by  the 
following  travestie  of  the  "  Auream 
guisqtiis  mediocritatem diHgit"  &c., of 
the  same  Ode  :— 

"  Whoever  is  fond  of  the  golden  mediety, — 
Secure  is  he  free  firom  the  scum  of  a  den 

Out  of  fiishion  and  slovenly, — free  in  sobriety 
From  a  mansion  bnt  formed  to  be  envied 
of  men  j" 

where,  if  free  in  sobriety,  we  are 
left  in  an  unpleasant  state  of  doubt  as  to 
what  the  gentlemen  in  question  may  be 
at  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In 
the  same  exquisite  vein  of  comicality  is 
the  following  stanza  of  the  thirteenth 
Ode  of  the  second  Book-^"  lUe  et  ne~ 
fasto,**  Ac,  descriptive  of  the  planter 
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of  the  tree«  from  -wbose  fall  Horace 
narrowly  escaped  with  hia  life :-» 

''Him  could  I  fkin  btiUere  miut  both  haT« 
broken 
Even  the  neck  of  his  own  proper  sire, 
And  hia  home's  secret  chambers  to  hate 
soaken 
With  the  night-blood  of  friend  and  guest 
for  hirer 

in  which  Mr.  SeweH,  with  a  dexte- 
rity quite  his  own,  contrives  to  violate 
nearly  every  rule  of  English  grammar. 
But  this  is  a  Deculiaritv  to  which  his 
readers  soon  become  lamiliar.  For 
example : — 

**  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
;  Impavidnm  ferient  minse,** 

is  a  sentence  of  no  remarkable  diffi. 
culty  to  construe ;  but  what  does  Mr. 
Sewell  make  of  it  ?  We  quote  his  words 
correctly  ;— 

"Ifo*erhimfidl 
The  shatterM  globe,  without  alarm 
The  crumbling  wrecks  will  smite  him  still  !"* 

What  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods 
at  once  does  this  mean  ?  How  is  the 
shatter'd  globe  to  fall  over  a  mah  who 
is  standing  upon  it  ?  And  supposing 
that  such  an  incomprehensible  ma- 
noeutre  were  to  be  achieved,  is  thfere 
in  the  nature  of  things  any  reason  why 
the  crumbling  wrecks  should  feel  the 
least  alarm  in  smiting  him  ? 

And  this  is  the  book,  from  Which  onr 
Oxford  tutor  gravely  proposes  that 
tiie  youth  of  EngUind  ^all  sip  their 
first  relish  of  him  who  is  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  bosom  poet  of  the  KngHsh 
gentleman  ?    From  this  he  is  net  only 


to  learn  Horace,  bnt  to  leftfn  to  *'  write 
Horace  *'  before  he  sees  the  original ; 
"to  compose  himself  these  great  com- 
positions of  antiquity  ;'*  to  have  his 
ear  formed  '*  to  a  delicate  peroeptaon 
of  the  power  and  laws  of  rhythm ;"  and 
**  to  accumulate  and  compare  a  great 
variety  of  forma  of  ezpressioni  s)'- 
nonyms,  and  kindred  phrases  I"  Had 
such  a  book  emanated  fitim  a  tnaa  less 
distinguished  than  Mr.  BeweU  it  tni«[ht 
have  been  leA  to  find  its  Waj  to  tiie 
trunkmakers  with  certain  celerity;  But 
the  world  is  a  foolish  world.  Judging 
by  names  more  ofleh  than  by  mmts, 
and  we  have  heard  and  seen  these  mi- 
serable  travesties  praised  in  quarters 
from  which  a  soimaer  judgment  might 
have  been  expected.  For  schools  Sie 
book  is  written,  and  to  schools  it  may  find 
its  wapr.  No  class  of  books  onght  to  be 
more  jealously  watched  than  those  wluch 
are  destined  for  sueh  afk  object.  First 
impressions  are  aU-important  in  mat* 
ten  of  literary  trainingi  and  a  bad 
schoolbook  carries  ^th  it  a  train  of 
evil,  the  ramifications  of  which  no  fore- 
sight can  estimate.  Therefore  hare 
we  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  of  a 
Tolume  which  Oxford  scholars  must 
regret  should  ever  have  seen  the  li^t« 
and  to  show  that  it  fails  utterly  to  fol^ 
fil  the  promise  held  out  by  the  author 
in  his  prefkce,  of  being  **  as  aoenrate 
and  at  the  same  time  as  poeUoal  a  tran« 
slation  as  can  be  procured."  Horace 
may  safely  be  left  to  commend  himself 
to  onr  youth  as  heretofore  without  Mr. 
Sewell'said.  Against  i^  such  attenipti 
as  this  the  wise  and  witty  firiend  of 
Mecenas  recorded  his  own  protest 
when  he  I  " 


**  Koa  prave  fiMstis  deoonri  venQyos  opto." 
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THS  LBOEMD  OF  CA8TLB-GRE00BT. 


I*   THAU  riRTS. 


IKTSODUCTIOir. 


Tbbrb  are  people  in  the  world  witH 
that  decided  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion for  adventures,  that  so  far  from 
having  to  seek,  they  can  seldom  avoid 
them ;  such  persons  cannot  pass  '*  a 
crossing "  without  just  coming  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  save  some  lovely  child 
or  interesting  female  from  the  wheels 
of  a  crashing  omnibus.  Should  such 
an  one  take  that  passage  now  called  a 
•'  ha*p'orth  of  danger,"  from  the  Ilun- 
gerford  to  London  Bridge,  by  one  of 
tne  cheap  steam-boats,  he  is  sure  to 
come  in  for  a  "  collision"  or  a  '*  blow 
ap,"  from  whence  he  obtains  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  eclat  of  testif)'ing  before  the 
coroner)  "  tales  of  moving  incident  by 
flood  or  flame'*  to  narrate  for  a  month 
after;  passing  through  Smithfield,  he 
witnesses  the  tossing  of  a  butcher's  boy 
br  an  an^ybuU ;  or  roaming  the  green 
glades  of  Windsor,  he  lights  on  the 
Queen  out  airing,  and  gets,  gratis,  as 
near  a  stare  at  majesty  as  loyalty  can 
desire ;  in  fact,  romantic  incidents  will 
find  such  people  out,  even  if  we  could 
iancy  them  travelling,  "packed  and 
labelled,"  by  one  of  Pickford's  vans,  or 
consigned  to  that  fast  exploding  neplus 
ultra  of  dilatoi^  dulness,  the  "heavy 
Falmouth  coach,**  in  which 


•*  Tawb  aanren  yawn,  Mch  i1e«per  hM  •  brother, 
And  trtrj  more  re-eehoct  to  motlier." 


Sa^h  an  one  am  I.  I  have  never  yet 
**  done  the  tour"  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  but  I  may  some  time  or  other; 
and  in  such  case  I  feel  convinced  that, 
so  far  from  returning  with  the  cry, 
*'  all  is  barren,"  1  shafl  reap  a  full  crop 
of  adventure,  and  find  incidents  spring- 
ing  to  my  camel's  foot  at  each  league 
I  travel.  I  seldom  leave  home  without 
having  to  add  some  fresh  "jotting"  to 
an  "Anecdote  Book"  which  I  shall 
leave  behind  me  one  of  those  days  as 
a  mine  of  "Romances  of  Real  Life," 
into  which,  probably,  no  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  dig,  only  because  the  in- 
cidents treasured  up  therein  happen  to 
be  "  facts  stranger  than  any  fiction." 


I  cannot  give  stronger  proof  how 
adventures  tlu>ust  themselves  upon  me, 
than  by  stating  that  I  found  the  mate- 
rials of  the  following  legend  ih  the 
dirtiest,  ugliest,  least  interesting  vil- 
lage probably  in  all  Ireland.  Some 
years  ago.  Castle- Gregory,  "barony 
of  Corkaguinjr,  county  of  Kerry," 
boasted  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  ao:gregate  of  thatched  cabins  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  as  if  the  "  premier 
baron  "  should  by  a  **  step  in  the  peer- 
age" sink  into  the  junior  viscount,  so 
has  Castle-Gregory  of  late  years  lost 
its  proud  distinction  by  a  "  beggarly 
sprinkling"  of  slated  houses,  making 
the  squalid  misery  of  the  adjoining 
hovels  more  marked.  Its  sameness  is 
not  even  relieved  by  a  church  tower, 
as  that  edifice  stands  in  the  hamlet  of 
Killiney,  about  half  a  mile  distant;  the 
steep  street  is  crowned  by  one  of  those 
hideous  chapels  which  gazetteers,  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  speak  in  their 
praise,  generally  designate  **  a  substan- 
tial cruciform  structure."  The  only 
business  of  interest  carried  on  is  (par- 
don the  pun,  reader)  a  petty  usuiy 
practised  by  some  close  monied  huTiks 
who  have  grown  "snug"  upon  profit- 
able leases  granted  br  the  "  Rowan " 
family,  from  whom  the  estate  passed 
bv  purchase  to  its  present  owner.  Lord 
Ventry,  the  leviathan  proprietor  of 
the  district.  Its  natural  productions 
are,  children  at  no  stint,  and  (until  the 
famine  of  1847)  pigs  in  proportion ;  its 
gentry,  the  curate,  the  priest,  and  the 
dispensary  doctor;  and  these  gentle- 
men being  (one  perforce,  the  others 
perchance)  celibates,  I  don't  suppose 
such  a  thing  as  a  polka  pelisse  was  ever 
seen  in  the  vicinity,  except  on  the  per. 
son  of  some  lady  tourist  whirling  me- 
teor-like by,  gone  before  well  seen,  on 
her  way  to  explore  those  grand  natu- 
ral epics  beyond,  the  Bay  of  St.  Bran- 
don, with  its  silvery  strand  and  majes- 
tic swell,  or  Connor  Hill  and  Brandon 
Mountain,  gleaming  forth  incentives  to 
curiosity  from  the  misty  grandeur  ot 
their  recesses. 
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Such  w  Casllc-Grc<j:oryi  and  being 
such,  a  more  unpropitioua  field  for  ad- 
venture has,  I  suppose,  seldom  pre- 
sented itself;  and  yet  here  it  was  that 
a  truant  disposition  led  me  to  the  ma- 
terials for  the  following  chapters,  which 
in  a  practised  hand  might  be  drawn 
out  into  a  "three  Tolume  historical 
romance,"  but  which  in  mine  will  only 
aspire  to  occupy  a  half-dozen  pages  of 
this  magazine.     Thus  it  chanced : — 

I  was  driving  through  one  of  dirty 
Castle-Gresory's  dirtiest  lanes,  en  route 
to  Connor  Bull  and  Dingle,  when  mj 
eye  was  caught  by  the  colour  and  shape 
of  a  large  stone,  forming  the  rather  in- 
congruous comer  of  one  of  the  hovels. 
Its  colour  bespoke  it  limestone,  a  scarce 
and  costly  article  in  that  region  of  clay- 
slate  and  conglomerate;  its  arched 
shape  indicated  that  it  had  once  form- 
ed part  of  some  regular  architectural 
doorway  or  window,  and  through  all 
its  dirt  and  discolourment  I  thought  I 
could  distinguish  some  formed  charac- 
ters cut  in  relief.  An  old  inscription 
has  always  a  charm  for  an  antiquarian ; 
I  was  in  the  land  of  Ogham,  too ;  and 
in  short,  without  regarding  appear- 
ances in  the  eyes  of  the  Castle- Gre^o- 
rians,  I  stopped  my  car,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  oil  my  knees,  poring  over  the 
ancient  fragment,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  out  its  character  before  applied 
to  its  present  **  vile  uses" — a  cut  stone 
in  a  cabin — '*Ale2Lander  stppping  a 
a  bunghole  I"      .       .    , 

There  was  an  inscription  certainly — 
well  cut  letters,  easily  made  out,  but 
not  so  easily  connected  into  sense  or 
meaning.  1  had  soon  taken  a  sketch 
of  the  stone  and  a  copy  of  the  charac 
ters,  and  while  doing  so,  it  struck  me 
as  ''rather  odd*'  that  nobody  seemed 
to  mind  my  position  or  occupation;  no 
crowd  gathered;  no  one  seemed  to 
think  that  in  employing  niyself  there 
and  thus  I  was  doing  anything  uncom- 
mon ;  in  fact,  I  aflerwards  discovered 
that  this  stone  was  the  Castle- Gregory 
sphynx,  defying  all  decipherers,  and 
that  the  whole  village  had  a  kind  of 
pride  in  the  possession  of  a  block  little 
less  perplexing  to  the  local  antiqua- 
rians than  the  "  Rosetta  Stone  "  had 
long  been  to  the  student  of  hierogly- 
phics. 

While  thus  engaged^  a  comely,  port- 
ly, weU-dad  individual  approached  me, 
intelligence  in  his  eye,  and  civility  in 
his  manner ;  and  in  recording  our  con- 
versation I  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 


cording on  these  pa^es  my  sense  of  the 
good-will  and  cordiality  with  which  I 
was  aided  in  obtaining  the  materials 
for  my  tale,  by  the  priest's  clerk  at 
Castle-Grezoxy,  the  shrewd  and  civil 
Mr.  Patrick  Cummane.  If  my  firiend 
had  a  fault  (which  I  donbt),  it  was  "a 
weakness"  *'  towards  words  of  learned 
len^h,"  and  Latin  quotations!  Yet  I 
incline  to  think  that  this  should  rather 
be  set  down  as  part  of  the  racy  senten- 
tiousness  of  his  cliaractcr.  I  had  after- 
wards much  intercourse,  written  and 
oral,  with  my  firiend,  Patrick  Cum- 
mane ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  disso- 
ciate my  recollections  of  him  from  the 
**  sesquipedalia  verba,"  and  delicious 
fag-ends  of  Latinity,  with  which  he  ge- 
nerally garnished  his  quotations.  May 
he  Uve  to  use  them  as  long  as  is  agree- 
able to  himself,  and  "  may  his  portly 
shadow  never  grow  less." 
^  ''That's  a  complicated  old  stone, 
sir,"  was  Patrick's  first  self-introduc- 
tory address  to  me. 

*'  Yes,"  I  replied,  just  beginning  to 
make  out  something  of  a  date  in  nu- 
meral letters ;  "  I  suppose  it  belonged 
to  some  old  building  hereabouts. 
Where  is  Castle-Gregory?" 

"Where's  Castle-Gregory!  is  it» 
your  honour?"  returned  Patrick. 
"  Sure  it  is  hereabout,  and  beyond  us : 
*  mea  paupera  regjia,'  as  the  poet  says ; 
the  largest  thatched  village  in  Ireland, 
as  the  statisticians  asseverate ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it 's  the  ould  ancient  castle  itself 
your  honour  means.  Why,  then,  it  •« 
gone !  long  and  many  a  day  ago ;  stick 
or  stone  isn't  to  the  fore,  except  that 
one  forenent  you,  ana  its  fellow,  that's 
somewhere  ebe  about  the  vilUge,  left 
to  'puzzle  posterity,'  as  I  heani  oald 
people  say.  And  'tis  them  that  pre. 
varicate  the  literati  in  style,"  conti. 
nued  he,  warming  with  his  subject. 
"  'Tis  many  a  day  that  '  the  black 
priest*  (rest  his  soul,  he  was  the  learn- 
edest  priest  in  the  mission  since  Father 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  the  island,  died) 
— -man^  is  the  day  he  sat  upon  that 
stone,  in  wonderful  deliberation  and 
dubiosity ;  and  'tis  often  he  said*  that 
they  miffht  as  well  try  to  decipher  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  themselves  as  '  the 
stone  of  Castle- Gregory.' " 

•'Well,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "the 
pyramids,  as  the  black  priest  called 
them,  meaning,  I  suppose,  the  sacred 
language  of  Egypt,  have  been  deci- 
phered ;  and  I  aon't  thii^  yonr  stone 
so  very  difficult  either.  The  letters  are 
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plain  Roman  capitals.  Here  is  a  date, 
which  I  make  out  somewhere  in  the 
sixteenth  centniy;  and  if  I  had  the 
fellow  of  this  arch-stone,  of  which  you 
FDoke^'ust  now,  and  some  little  clue  to 
the  history  of  this  place,  I  should  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  solve  the  mys- 
ter)'." 

**  Why,  then,  sir,  as  you  seem  cu- 
rious about  such  things,  'twould  be  a 
pity  not  to  forward  your  auspicious  in- 
tentions," replied  Patrick.  "  The  stone 
you  must  have ;  'tis  somewhere  about 
the  village,  I  know ;  and  if  your  ho- 
nour is  coming  back  thb  way  from 
Dingle,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  stones 
mast  be  laid  out  all  ready  for  your  de- 
ciphering  propensities.  And  there  arc 
some  stories,  too,  about  the  old  castle 
that 's  gone ;  and  if  your  honour  will 
'  deign  to  lend  an  ear,*  *  I  can  a  tale 
or  two  unfold/  as  the  poet  says." 

"My  friend  was  obviouslj'  an  ori- 
ginal, and  as  obliging  as  original.    I 


tliauked  him  much  for  his  civility,  of 
which  I  gladly  availed  myself.  The 
mysterious  stones  were  placed  at  my 
disposal  in  a  few  days  after,  Tha 
stories  were  duly  told,  in  the  quaint 
verbosity  peculiar  to  my  friend  ;  who, 
to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  declined  any 
remuneration  for  some  labour  and 
trouble,  which  it  must  have  cost  him, 
to  minister  to  my  curiosity.  In  due 
time,  the  inscription  was  deciphered, 
in  the  characters  copied  below,  and 
which  may  be  termed  the  framework  of 
the  legend  that  follows,  with  a  few 
historical  facts  interwoven.  There 
thcpr  stand,  in  all  the  oracular  brevity 
which  so  lon^  perplexed  the  local  anti. 
quarian  ;  wnether  their  interest  be 
lessened  by  being  woven  into  a  *«  story 
of  real  life,"  remains  for  the  reader  to 
decide  :— 

Hv.  h.et:  em:  me.e:  t.d.m.  ad. mdlxti. 

lO.B.  M.H.O. 
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'*  It  Stands  fair  and  firm  at  last !"  said 
old  Gregory  Hoare,  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  haired  windows  and  strong  walls 
of  the  fortalice  which  he  had  just  com- 
pleted for  the  protection  of  the  broad 
and  rich  grant  neld  by  him,  as  tenant- 
in-chief,  under  the  "  Desmond." 

"  True  for  you,  master,"  responded 
bis  right-hand  man,  and  confidential 
follower — a  stone-mason  by  trade,  who 
liad  also  been  the  principal  builder  of 
tlic  fortress.  **  Where's  the  Moore,  or 
Lahivc,  will  dare  to  cough  now,  as  he 
passes  down  to  Letterough.* 

••Lahivel"  exclaimed  Gregory 
Hoare,  his  fierce  grey  eye  lightening 
as  he  spoke,  *•  I  wish  I  saw  one  of  the 
name  come  nearer  than  Aucushla 
Biver,  with  his  hat  on  his  head  ;  and 
as  for  the  Moores,  I  hope  never  to  see 
one  of  the  breed  inside  the  walls,  unless 
it  be  tied  neck  and  heels,  like  va- 
grants and  trampers,  as  they  are,  all  of 
them,  man,  woman,  and  child;  and 
let  alone  Moore,"  continued  he,  warm- 
ing with  the  subject,  •'  I'd  like  to  see 
Husscy    of   the    Dangan,t    himself. 


coming  to  try  his  hand,  or  break  his 
head  a^inst  your  work.  Jack,  my 
boy — that  is,  in  the  way  of  unfriend- 
liness, I  mean." 

**  It's  a  proud  day,  master,  when  a 
Hoare  can  raise  his  head  as  high  as 
any  Hussey  of  them  all,"  chimed  in 
his  attendant—*'  ay !  and  lodge  '  the 
Thiemach*  if  he  came  the  way.  Long 
may  your  honour  live  to  reign  over  it ; 
ay,  and  your  son,  and  your  son's  son 
after  him,"  he  added,  making  a  kind 
of  side  bow  to  •*  Black  Hugh,"  as  he 
was  called,  his  master's  only  son,  who 
stood  lounging  against  the  castle  door- 
way. 

"That's  true,  father!"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  "  what  are  we 
to  call  our  castle,  now  that  it's  built. 
HussET  has  his  keep  at  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  why  not  Hoare, 
at  this ;  Dcaigan  y  Horah  will  sound 
just  <> as  well  as  Uangan  y  Hausmh, 
any  day." 

Gregory  Hoare  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  hastily  replied,  "  No  1  by 
the  blessed  saint,  whose  mountain  is 


•  lea*  T;|t)0d4.~.LettTragb,  the  Half  Cantred,  or  Barony. 

t  4)4)1)3e4n-A-l)ttTT4)cl)»    the  fastness  or  stronghold  of  Husscy.    Vulgarly  called 
"KneelHl'y-Coach."  - 
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looking  down  on  us,  I  wrought  for  it, 
and  I  thought  for  it;  and  many  a 
Hoare  will  come  after  me,  who,  maybe, 
will  think  little  of  the  old  man  that 
first  gave  him  a  strong  place,  and  a 
fair  estate  in  the  world  ;  none  of  my 
name  shall  ever  cross  that  threshold 
without  thinking  of  him  that  first  reared 
the  walls— it  shall  be  Gregory's  Castle, 
in  the  name  of  God ;  and  you.  Jack," 
continued  he,  laughing,  '*  shall  christen 


it  in  your  '  finishinz  pot,*  for  'v?hidi 
you  were  asking  a  while  ago.** 

*•  Very  good,  master,  Castle-Gre- 
GORT  let  it  be  for  evermore—success 
and  long  life  to  you,"  said  the  obse- 
quious dependant,  as  the  old  man  dis- 
appeared into  the  castle,  in  order  to 
procure  for  his  master.mason  thefinbh- 
ing  libation,  without  which,  according 
to  Irish  fyre-MathewUe  ideas,  no  work 
was  luckily  concluded. 


CHAPTER  U. 


Gregory  Hoare,  while  running  over 
the  records  of  his  local  feuds  and  jea- 
lousies, as  related  in  the  precedinj^ 
chapter,  had  not  observed  how  his 
son's  brow  darkened,  while  he  spoke  so 
bitterly  and  contemptuously  of  the 
MooRES,  a  family  of  some  importance 
in  the  district,  between  whom  and  the 
Hoares  many  causes  of  jealousy  and 
rivalry  existed.  Indeed,  there  were 
many  things  which  Gregory  Hoare 
overlooked,  while  engrossed  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  desire  to  become  a  castled 
chieftain ;  in  fact,  while  he  had  been 
erecting  his  fortress  of  lime  and  stone, 
liis  son  had  been  building  a  castle  of 
his  own  in  the  clouds,  laying  his  own 
plans  of  visionary  felicity ;  and  of  all 
the  fair  spirits  of  earth  and  air,  whom 
should  he  have  selected  to  minister  to 
his  day-dream  of  happiness  but  £ii.e£n 
MooRE,  a  daughter  of  the  sworn  foe  of 
liis  house  and  name. 

X  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  these 
Montague-and-Capulet  affairs  seldom 
end  well.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a 
beautiful  play,  but  a  shocking  story  of 
real  life;  little  good  ever  comes  of 
those  love-matches  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  rule  of  contradictions ;  and 
when  we  see  some  young  "  hopeful " 
bent  on  "following  his  own  vagary," 
against  the  will  of  "  old  square-toes," 
God  only  knows  how  much  the  love  of 
opposition  may  mingle  with  the  fancy 
for  a  fair  girl,  to  bring  about  an  ill- 
suited  marriage ;  in  such  cases,  it  is 
not  very  wonderful  that  a  youtl^,  who 
often  execrated  parental  obduracy, 
through  a|l  the  muods  and  tenses  of 
courtship,  should  afterwards,  when  he 
comes  to  wear  *•  square-toed  shoes" 
himself,  and  finds  his  "  goddess  made 
of  clay," — ay,  and,  perhaps,  of  very  un- 
mouldable  clay,  too — that  he  should 
thenj  I  say,  occasionally  acknowledge 
to  himself  and  others,  that  he  might 


have  done  better  if  he  had  looked  a 
a  little  through  the  spectacles  of  "  old 
sauare-toes,"  and  availed  himself  some- 
what of  the  bought  wisdom  of  expe- 
rience,  before  he  had  pronounced  the 
irrevocable  words,  *'  tor  better,  for 
worse,  'till  death  us  do  part.*' 

Whether  our  legend  leads  to  any 
such  conclusion,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Hugh  Hoare  was  yet  in  full  career  of 
"following  his  own  vagary;**  all  the 
world  about  (Castle- Gregory)  knewtbat 
"  the  young  master"  was  "  making  up 
to  Miss  Edeen  Moore  ;*'  but  as  all 
knew  the  fiery  temper  of  the  sire,  and 
the  dogged  mood  of  the  sod,  no  one 
ventured  to  whisper  to  old  Gregory 
that  his  heir,  the  only  hope  of  his 
house,  was  wandering  day  after  day 
through  the  holly  woods  of  Shauntalive, 
which  once  flourished  gay  and  green 
in  that  now  denuded  district,  wit)i  the 
daughter  of  his  most  hated  foe.  The 
present  was  all  to  these  young  people ; 
and  if  ever  they  sent  a  thought  mto  the 
far  future,  it  was  merely  to  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  lover-like  hope,  that 
**  somehow,"  or  "  sometime,"  they 
knew  neither  how,  nor  when,  their 
union  might  be  accomplished. 

All  this  while,  Hugh  Hoare  stands, 
with  dark  brow  and  flushed  cheek,  lean- 
ing against  the  doorway,  his  disgust  at 
the  shocking  idea  of  his  lady-love  being 
tied  '*neck  and  heels"  minglingf  wiih 
annoyance  at  his  father's  rejection  of 
his  suggestion  about  naming  the  castle. 
The  shrewd  stone-mason  perceives  bis 
dissatisfaction,  but,  with  the  usual  cun- 
ning of  his  country  and  class,  waits  for 
some  hint  by  whicn  to  frame  his  course, 
so  as  to  keep  well  with  the  "young 
master"  as  well  as  "  the  old." 

"  I  think.  Jack,"  said  Hugh  Hoare 
at  last,  **  my  father  mi^ht  have  given 
the  Hoares  some  share  m  the  name  of 
their  own  castle,    yfe  shall  all  be  dead 
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and  gone  one  of  these  days^  and  when 
our  seed  and  breed  is  vanished  from 
Letter^fay  who  will  ever  know  that 
Cattle-Gregory  belonged  to  us^  more 
than  to  Gregory*  the  Great,  that  my  fa- 
ther is  so  proud  of  being  named  after?" 

"  Well,  then,  that's  true  enough  j 
never  a  thought  I  thought  of  that,** 
chimed  in  the  accommodating  Jack 
Barrett  *'  Gorrah  but,  Master  Hugh,'* 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '' what's  that 
you  are  saying  about — about  the  family 
vanishing  out  of  the  barony — what's  to 
ail  you  when  (with  a  knowing  wink) 
you  get  your  own  fancy,  from  having 
as  many  sons  and  daughters  as  there 
are  days  in  the  week  ?" 

*'  Ah,  Jack,"  said  Black  Hugh,  de- 
spondii^ly,  ''that  will  never  be ;  didn't 


you  hear  my  father  about  the  Moores, 
just  now?" 

*'  Ah,  what  about  that?"  retorted  the 
practised  time-server,  "won't  you  be 
your  own  master  one  of  these  days,  and 
then  what  is  to  keep  you  from  clapping 
your  own  name,  in  letters  a  foot  long, 
on  that  door- cheek  you're  leaning 
against ;  aye,  faith !  and  putting  Miss 
Eileen  at  the  top  of  the  table  the  day 
after " 

"  Hold  your  nonsense,"  replied  the 
young  man,  turning  hastily  away,  as 
his  father  appeared  with  a  case-bottle 
of  spirits  and  a  glass,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  soon  heard  the  double- 
faced  Jack  Barrett  wishing  "  the  old 
master"  a  **  long  life  and  happy  reign 
over  CastIiB-Grbqort," 


CHAPTER  in. 


HcGH  HoAEB  became,  to  all  intents, 
his  own  master  much  sooner  than  his 
flattering  follower,  or  any  one  else, 
anticipated.  Old  Gregory,  having  ac- 
complished the  darling  wish  of  his  life, 
and  seated  hinaself  in  petty  indepen- 
denoe  in  his  own  strong  castle,  began, 
like  Alexander,  to  look  for  now  worlds 
to  conquer,  and  for  lack  of  better  ob- 
jects, soon  entered  on  an  active  feud 
with  his  neighbours,  the  Moores. 

A  dispute  about  the  bounds  of  their 
respective  possessions  soon  engaged 
thm  in  as  *'  pretty  a  quarrel"  as  two 
litigious,  hot-headed  Irishmen  need  de- 
sire. After  sundry  attempts  to  settle 
the  dispute  upon  the  land,  after  Dandy 
Dinmont's  fashion,  with  their  *'  clahal- 
peens,'*  the  matter  was  carried  aa  a 
"plea  of  novel  disseizin'*  before  **  The 
Desmond's"  seneschal  in  bis  court  at 
"  the  Dingel,"  which  then  held  an  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  over  the  barony. 
Gregory  Hoare  was  foiled  at  law,  the 
case  nuied  against  him,  and  he  returned 
liome  doub^  embittered  against  the 
Moores,  and  in  as  flaming  a  passion  as 
a  choleric  man  had  ever  mdulged  dur- 
ing a  bng  Ufe. 

It  was  the  last  act  (but  one)  of  that 
hitter,  life-long  enmity.  That  very 
night  saw  the  old  man  stricken  by  a 
fearful  attack  of  paralysis.  After  long 
wrestling  between  life  and  death,  he 
was  restored,  but  to  a  state  little  better 
than  a  living  death — his  faculties  were 
obviously  impaired  to  childishness,  his 
articulation  reduced  to  some  indistinct 
mumblings ;  and  it  was  only  when  his 


eye  lighted  up  with  impatience  at  find, 
ing  that  his  son  or  servants  could  not 
comprehend  his  unexpressed  wants  or 
wishes,  that  you  saw  any  resemblance 
to  the  once  proud,  imperious  Grego- 
ry Hoare.  He  thenceforth  wandered 
harmlessly  about  his  own  dwelling  on 
fine  days,  glad  to  be  led  out  in  the  sun- 
shine to  the  green  knoll  before  the  cas- 
tle ;  and  then  the  old  man  would  look 
up  at  the  tower  he  bad  built,  smile 
feebly,  and  endeavour  to  utter  some- 
thing which  to  the  listeners  sounded 
like  "  that's  Castle- Gregory !" 

This  event  necessarily  made  a  great 
change  in  Hugh  lioare's  position  and 
prospects.  We  should  wrong  the 
young  man  if  we  supposed  tlmt  his 
natural  feelings  as  a  son  did  not  re- 
ceive a  considerable  shock  at  the  cala- 
mity which  had  befallen  his  father ; 
but  as  the  old  man's  incapacity  became 
evident,  Hugh  Hoare,  by  degrees,  be- 
gan to  assume  the  direction  and  control 
of  affairs,  and  to  transact  all  business  of 
importance  with  the  same  decision  as 
if  he  were  already,  by  inheritance,  the 
head  of  bis  house. 

One  or  two  years  rolled  on  ;  the  old 
man's  mind  seemed  gradually  subsiding 
into  the  imbecility  of  childhood,  while 
bis  bodily  health  gave  no  indications  of 
his  death  being  near,  and  Hugh  Hoare, 
now  arrived  at  mature  manhood,  be- 
gan to  hold  parley  with  the  thought, 
that  he  need  not  await  his  father's  de- 
cease in  order  to  his  union  with  Eileen 
Moore. 

When  the  thought  first  presented 
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itself,  the  youn*;  man  repelled  It  as 
something  parricidal.  The  occasion  of 
his  father's  original  illness,  the  dread* 
ful  imprecations  on  the  '*  seed,  breed, 
and  generation  of  Moore,"  which  were 
the  last  articulate  sounds  he  had  ever 
heard  his  father  utter ;  these  consider- 
ations caused  him  to  shrink  with  a 
kind  of  instinctive  horror  from  bring, 
ing  a  daughter  of  that  hated  family 
under  a  roof-tree  which  still  called 
the  old  man  master;  but  again  the 
thought  would  come  back,  coupled  with 
the  idea  of  his  father's  evident  uncon- 


sciousness of  all  passing  events,  of 
Eileen's  wasting  form  and  fading  cheek, 
and  of  their  youth  passing  away.  Con- 
joined to  all  these,  came  the  pious  re- 
flections which  men  so  gladly  dwell  on, 
when  they  happen  to  second  inclina- 
tions, thiit  family  feuds  were  unchris- 
tian, that  neighbours  should  dwell  in 
peace  and  amity  ;  and  under  all  these 
combined  influences,  Hugh  Moore  at 
last  arrived,  at  a  decision,  that  his  nnp- 
tials  should  no  longer  be  delayed,  and 
the  "  merrio  mon£c  of  Maie,"  1566, 
was  fixed  on  for  his  marriage* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


All  this  while  Jack  Barrett,  who 
continued  a  recognised  "  hanger-on  " 
at  the  castle,  was  gradually  possessing 
himself  of  the  same  place  in  the  young 
man's  favour  which  he  had  formerly 
occupied  with  his  father.  By  degrees 
he  urived  at  the  familiarity  of  an  es- 
tablished  favourite,  and  maintained  his 
ground  by  means  of  that  ready,  fawn- 
iDff  flattery,  in  which  the  lower  ranks 
oflrish  are  adepts,  beyond,  perhaps, 
any  other  class  of  men.  If  a  specula- 
tion may  be  indulged  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  trait  of  national  character,  I 
would  trace  it  to  the  policy  observed  in 
the  plantation  of  Ireland  by  the  Eng- 
lish, which,  by  establishing  a  marked 
distinction  of  races,  and  an  ascendancy 
of  the  "Saxon"  above  the  "Celt," 
reduced  the  latter  to  the  use  of  cunning 
and  deceit  as  the  means  for  obtaining, 
first,  toleration,  and,  ultimately,  an  un- 
suspected ascendancy  over  their  haugh- 
tr  masters,  who  never  supposed  that 
tiie  crouching,  submissive  follower, 
seeming  to  live,  and  almost  breathe, 
by  their  suflerance,  was  really  influ- 
encing their  thoughts,  and  deciding 
their  actions  in  matters  of  moment ; 
and  yet  such  has  ever  been  the  case  in 
Ireland.  There  are  few  families  which 
have  not  some  **  sense-carrier  "  attach- 
ed to  them,  who  humours  the  master's 
-whims,  moulds  his  ideas,  cringes  to 
him,  flatters  him,  and  "manages 
him  1" 

Of  this  class  was  Jack  Barrett.  Like 
others  of  his  degree  and  calling,  a 
strange  mixture  of  fidelity  and  dupli- 
city,  ne  felt  a  thorough  devotion  to 
"  the  family  under  which  he  was  bred, 
bom,  and  reared."  Yet  to  the  head 
of  it  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ijractise  the 
most  fulsome  adulation,  tne  most  in- 


sincere show  of  deference ;  and,  afler 
chiming  in  with  all  his  prejudices  and 
fancies,  would,  the  moment  his  back 
was  turned,  entertain  his  cronies  by 
boasting  "  how  nately  he  had  hum- 
hugged  the  master,"  being  ready  at 
the  same  moment  to  "run  to  Cork, 
bare-foot,"  or  "  clear  a  fair  or  patron," 
at  "the  cost  of  a  fractured  skull."  if 
**  the  master  "  gave  him  the  slightest 
intimation  of  his  pleasure.  This  class 
of  men  seem  peculiar  and  indigenous 
to  Ireland,  and  the  modernised  personi- 
fication of  it  has  been  drawn  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  in  Mr.  Lever's  im- 
mortal "  Micky  Free." 

The  day  for  Hugh  Iloare's  wedding 
was  fixed,  the  preparations  in  progress  j 
and  on  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  the 
young  man  and  his  follower  stood  on 
the  very  spot  described  in  our  opening 
chapter.  Near  them,  in  an  easy  straw 
chair  (mahogany  was  not  yet  even  in 
kings*  houses),  sat  old  Gregory,  smil- 
ing in  helpless  imbecility — the  indivi- 
duals the  same,  and  yet  how  changed 
in  all  their  relations ! 

The  evening  breeze  began  presently 
to  blow  chilly  from  the  broaa  bay  of 
St.  Brandon.  The  old  man  acknow- 
ledged it  by  a  slight  shiver,  and  a  rest- 
less look  round  for  his  attendant  to 
lead  him  to  his  chamber.  He  retired 
slowly  and  painfully,  without  evincing 
the  slightest  recognition  of  any  sur- 
rounding object,  not  even  of  his  son,  as 
he  passed  him  in  the  door- way. 

"Well,  Master  Hugh,"  said  Jack 
Barrett,  when  the  old  man  had  disap- 
peared, "  you  see  how  things  come 
about.  There  you  are.  glory  be  to 
God  for  it,  and  Miss  Eileen  will  soon 
be  at  tfte  top  of  the  table,  and  nobody 
to  say  ill  you  did  it.     Didn't  I  tell  yoa 
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that  joa  would  be  your  own  master 
one  of  these  days  ?'* 

•'\^TiT,  Jack,"  replied  the  young 
man  thoughtfully,  "you  made  a  guess, 
aod  'tis  the  will  of  God  that  it  is  come 
Dearly  true,  and  there's  no  doubt  I'm 
going  to  be  happy  sooner  than  I  ex. 
pected ;  but  for  ^1  that,  I  don't  know 
now  it  is.  Jack,  when  I  see  that-  poor 
old  man  creeping  like  a  dumb  thins 
abont  his  own  castle  that  he  built,  and 
was  so  proud  of,  I  wish  ten  times  a 
day  that  he  was  himself  again,  sup- 
posing  he  kept  me  all  my  days  a  ba- 
chelor. 

The  filial  feeling  expressed  in  these 
words  was  incomprehensible  to  the 
parasite,  who  had  nothing  better  to 
ofier  than  the  coarse  remark — *'  Ayeh  I 
Ton  might  as  well  expect  the  walls  of 
the  castle  to  dance  a  jig  at  your  wed- 
<ling,  as  to  think  that  the  old  master 
will  erer  mind  anything  again ;  and 
that's  true,  master,"  he  continued, 
("hanging  the  snbiect  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  him,  "  one  part  of 
my  saying  is  come  to  pass,  and  what's 


to  hinder  the  rest  ?  there*s  the  hand- 
some  bit  of  limestone  over  the  door- 
way still;  and  if  your  honour  only 
says  the  word,  I'll  have  yours  and 
Miss  Eileen's  name  carved  there  against 
the  wedding-day,  to  stand  '  in  secula 
seculorum,'  as  Father  Casey  says." 

•*  What  a  scholar  you  are.  Jack," 
returned  his  master,  laughing  ;  **  I 
don't  know,  and  yet  I  would  like  to 
mark  my  wedding-day  well  enough. 
Well,"  he  said,  "  1  leave  it  all  to  you. 
Jack ;  I  know  you'll  cut  the  letters  in 
style,  at  all  events ;  and  now  that  you 
mention  Father  Casey,  I  think  you 
may  as  well  step  down  to  his  reverence 
and  ask  him  what  to  put  upon  it ;  he'll 
give  you  something  tast^  and  scholar- 
nke,  you  know.  I'm  gomg  over  to  the 
Moores  for  a  week,  and  I  won't  be 
back  a^ain  until  the  day ;  so  mind  you 
have  all  complete  and  finished  before 
then." 

'^  Never  fear  me,  master,"  said  Jack 
Barrett,  **  I'm  the  boy  that  will  do  it 
in  style,  and  Father  Casey  toiil  give 
me  the  Latin  r 


CELLPTES  V, 


Father  Cassv  was  a  retired,  studious 
character,  of  simple,  unpretending  ha- 
bits :  he  was  reverenced  in  the  district  as 
an  amiable  man  and  a  profound  scholar; 
apd  to  him  Jack  Barrett  resorted,  with 
his  "master's  compliments, requesting 
w  inscription  for  the  door-way  of  Cas- 
tle-Gr^ory." 

''What  kind  of  inscription  does 
your  master  want?"  inquired  the 
priest. 

**  Well,  then,  he  leaves  it  all  to  your 
feTerence,"  replied  Jack;  '*only  his 
own  name  must  be  in  it,  and  Miss 
Eileen's  name,  and  the  day  of  the 
n^^niage ;  and  then  you  may  make  the 
^^  out  as  you  like,  to  '  puzzle  poste- 
rity.' *• 

The  simple  priest  thought  for  a  mo- 
nient,  and  then  said — 

"  I'll  do  it,  my  son,  ^more  Romano- 
^'*  I  think  an  inscription  oi initials 
Will  be  most  classical  and  concise." 

"Anything  your  reverence  pleases," 
replied  Jack,  to  whom  the  word  *  ini- 
tial' conveyed  no  definite  idea,  whe- 
ther the  intended  inscription  was  to  be 
I^QgHsh  or  Arabic 

In  a  few  minutes  the  priest  produced 
to  the  expectant  workman  a  paper, 


with  the  following  mysterious  letters 
inscribed : — 

HY.H.ET.E.M:  ME.E.— V.D.M.  AD. 
MDLXVL 

Jack  Barrett  received  the  paper, 
and,  after  gazing  hopelessly  at  the  cha- 
racters for  a  while,  he  insinuatingly 
said  to  the  priest — 

•*  If  your  reverence  would  be  pleased 
to  English  these  letters  for  me,  Fd 
work  them  the  easier." 

•'Willingly,  my  son,"  replied  the 
priest.     *'  The  symbols  run  thus : 

"  *  Hugh  Hoare  et  Eileen  Moore  me  effeoere. 
Quinto  die  Maii.  a.  d.  1566.* 

which,  being  interpreted,  meaneth  no 
more  than  that  Hugh  Hoare  and  Eileen 
Moore  got  these  letters  cut  on  the  fifth 
of  next  month." 

"My  mind's  aisy  now,"replied  Jack, 
receiving  the  paper  again,  and  turning 
to  <ro  away. 

But  Jack's  mind  was  not  yet  "aisy," 
as  he  termed  it :  as  he  turned  to  go 
away,  a  new  and  ambitious  thought 
seized  him ;  and,  considering  himself 
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afl  the  builder,  if  not  architect  of  a 
castle,  which  he  used  to  call,  '*the 
neatest  bit  of  work  in  the  barony,  or 
the  barony  next  it,"  he  suddenly  con- 
ceived the  wish  to  perpetuate  his  own 
name  as  well  as  his  master's. 

With  sundry  scratchings  of  hia 
headi  and  much  roundabout  explana- 
tion,  he  made  his  wish  known  to  the 
priest. 

The  good  man  paused.  **  Black 
Hugh  may  not  like  it,"  was  his  first 
suggestion  to  the  ambitious  workman ; 
but  presently  the  classic  recollection  of 
the  crafty  builder  of  the  Pharos,  who 
carved  his  own  name  in  stone  under 
his  employer's  in  plaister,  came  into 
his  mind,  and  decided  him  to  ^rant 
Jack  Barrett's  request.  *'  Ambition  is 
confined  to  no  class  or  rank,"  thought 
he :  *'  why  should  not  this  poor  man 
aim  at  leaving  a  name  behind  him  as 


well  as  his  betters  ?"  Whereupon  he 
added  to  the  paper  the  foUowmg  let- 
ters:—. 

IO:B.MsH.O. 

which  ho  indicated  to  mean — 

"  Johannes  Barrett,  minister,  hnjaa  opens." 

And  after  translating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  applicant,  he  dismissed  him  as  hap- 
py  as  a  king,  to  record  his  own  and  his 
master's  glories  upon  the  door-stone. 
It  sometimes  occurred  to  Jack  Barrett^ 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  work,  that  his 
moody  master  might  take  oJOTence  at 
the  freedom  of  his  proceedino; ;  but  he 
trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  to 
the  good  humour  belonging  to  a  wed- 
ding festival — above  all,  to  his  own 
wheedling  tact  and  address,  to  obtun 
pardon  for  the  liberty  he  was  taking. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Thb  wedding-day  came  at  last.  I  can* 
not  say  the  marriage-bells  rang  merrily ; 
for  I  question  if  there  be,  even  now,  a 
bell  in  the  barony  to  ring  out  a  mar- 
riage  peal.  But  a  merrjr  wedding 
there  was,  no  doubt ;  a  bright  day,  a 
great  gathering  of  both  "  factions"  to 
the  ^*  drag-home  ;"  and  a  proud  man 
that  day  was  old  William  Moore,  as  his 
comely  daughter  rode  towards  her  own 
castle,  beside  her  handsome  husband. 

We  have  said  little  hitherto  of 
William  Moore,  •'  Sly  Will,"  as  he  was 
popularly  called;  nor  need  we  say 
much  now,  as  our  tale  has  little  refer- 
ence to  him.  Enough  to  say  that  his 
general  character  was  that  of  a  close, 
cautious,  reserved  man,  an  overmatch 
in  small  matters,  requiring  craffc  or 
cunning  in  their  management,  for  his 
once  choleric  antagonist,  Gregory 
Hoare,  though  far  inferior  to  him  in 
boldness  of  conception  or  capacity  of 
mind.  Hence  the  latter  had  hold  the 
higher  station  in  general  respect,  and 
was  on  the  whole  the  more  prosperous 
and  successful  man  of  the  two.  It  was 
only  on  occasions  when  impetuosity  or 
recklessness  brought  Gregory  Hoare 
into  some  petty  dilemma,  or  within 
reach  of  his  competitor's  small  cunning 


in  some  trivial  matter,  that  WiHism 
Moore  used  to  obtain  an  occasional 
advantage ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
contemptuous  opinion  which  Hoare 
entertamed  of  Moore's  abilities  in  ge- 
neral caused  him  to  feel  doubly  incensed 
whenever  he  was  overreached  or  foiled 
by  so  contemptible  an  antagonist 

Such  was  *•  Sly  Will  Moore,"  who 
generally  disguised  his  satisfaction  in 
attaining  any  of  his  objects,  by  an  af- 
fection of  sou  simplicity  in  his  manner, 
and  mode  of  expression.  .  Seldom  had 
any  one  seen  him  betray  such  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  exultation  and  ioy,  as 
he  displayed  while  escorting  the  new 
lady  ot  Castle-Gregory  homewards ;  he 
gallopped  back  and  forward  through 
the  procession,  he  had  a  lau^h  for  one 
'*  co-clien"  of  the  family,  a  broad  joke 
for  another,  and  wink  for  a  third,  who 
whispered  him  in  passing :  *'  You  done 
it  neatly.  Will,  at  laat.  We  have 
Hugh  Hoare  with  us  now,  in  spite  of  all 
old  Gregory's  ill-will,  and  who  dare  say 
against  us  now,  from  *  Camp  to  Con- 
nunole.'  "*  Allthis  was  highly  gratifWng 
to  the  crafty  old  man,  but  it  was  when 
the  walls  of  Castle-Gregory  caught  his 
eye,  with  the  summer  sun  shining 
bright  upon  them,  and  a  white  flag 


•  This  is  a  remote  point  of  this  wild  barony,  "  next  door  to  America,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
described.  "  I  wished  myself  as  far  as  Conminole,*'  is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  signify  I 
wished  myself  ever  so  far  removed  from  some  unpleasant  spectacle. 
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streaming  in  the  breeze  in  honour  of 
the  occadon,  that  William  Moore's  ex- 
ultation came  to  a  crisis;  his  little 
cunning  eye  lighted  up,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air,  and 
calling  out,  "Three  cheers  for  Hugh 
Hoare  and  his  bride,'*  led  the  way  him- 
self with  a  lusty  hurrah ! 

Meanwhile,  preparations  for  the  ar- 
riyal  of  the  bndal  rout  had  duly  pro- 
gressed. Jack  Barrett's  work  was 
done ;  the  door-stone  engraved  in  clear 
clean-cut  letters ;  the  rooms  were  clean 
swept,  and  garnished  with  choice  and 
fresQ  rushes,  which  even  yet  did  service 
as  carpeting  in  royal  houses.  A  hu^e 
rude  banquet  was  prepared  for  the  hall ; 
a  coarser  but  not  less  plentiful  one  for 
the  bam,  where  Jack  Barrett  was  to 
play  the  part  of  Amphytrionto  tenants 
and  dependants ;  the  servants,  from  the 
master's  nurse  to  the  henwife,  all  stood 
in  their  best  to  receive  the  bride  on  tip- 
toe of  expectation. 

One  part  of  the  preparation  must 
not  be  forgotten — the  best  bed-room, 
aa  mpartment  of  good  proportions^ 
and  oommanding  as  lovely  a  view  of 
Brandon  bayi  and  its  bold  head,  as  the 
loophole  windows  would  permit,  was  to 
be  prepared  for  the  bndal  chamber. 
This  room  had  from  the  first  been  oc- 
cupied by  Gre^iy  Hoare  himself;  he 
had  oondnnod  m  it  through  all  his  days 
of  sickness  and  imbecility,  and  it  was 
oonaidered  a  criitcal  and  hazardous  ex- 
periment to  remove  him ;  but  on  a  re- 
view of  the  sleeping  accommodations  of 
Castle-  Gregory  the  bed-rooms  of  which, 
like  all  erections  of  the  date,  were  con- 
stmcted  upon  the  pigeon-hole  princi- 
ple of  allotting  to  6ach  inmate  little 
more  room  than  the  space  in  which  to 
lie  down,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, that  if  the  new  comer  was  to 
he  suitably  lodged,  the  old  man  must 
vacate  his  chamber  for  the  use  of  the 
bride. 

This  remove  was  effected  only  on 
tbe  day  preceding  the  marriage :  the 
old  man  on  returning  from  his  daily 
bask  in  the  sun,  was  led,  not  to  his  old 
accustomed  bed-chamber,  but  to  a 
smaller  room  hitherto  occupied  by  his 
son,  and  looking  eastward  over  the 
castle  front  and  entrance.  At  first, 
old  Gregory  evinced  no  sense  of  the 
change,  but  presently,  at  intervals,  he 
was  observed  to  look  rouud  him  with  a 
suiprised  and  displeased  air  ;  he  some- 
times knit  his  brow,  when,  putting  forth 
hia  itick,  he  felt  the   opposite  wall 


stand  closer  to  him  than  it  used  to  do. 
Through  the  night  the  old  woman  who 
watched  him  observed  his  sleep  to  be 
more  broken  and  restless  than  usual; 
in  the  morning,  however,  he  seemed 
placid  and  listless  as  before.  The  warm 
sun  from  the  east  pouring  through  his 
window,  in  a  way  it  had  never  done  in 
his  former  apartment,  seemed  to  cheer 
and  gratify  him;  and  having  break- 
fasted, he  sat  before  the  window,  ap- 
parently gazing  on  vacuity,  as  listless 
and  unobservant  as  usualw 

While  he  thus  sat,  unheeded  by  all 
whose  attention  was  engrossed  by  the 
expected  bridal  peasant,  the  cry  at 
length  passed,  •'  Here  they  come  at 
kst  1  They  are  over  the  Ford  of  Tul- 
laree — they  will  be  on  the  long  Cause- 
way in  *  the  crack  of  a  whip.' "  And 
at  the  word,  every  inmate  of  the  castle 
crowded  to  the  entrance  to  get  a  first 
look  at  the  handsome  bride.  Even  old 
Nelly,  on  whom  devolved  the  watching 
of  Gregory  Hoare,  forgot  her  charge  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  was 
in  the  midst  of  them.  On  they  came 
amid  shout  and  hurrah;  the  pipers 
played  with  all  their  might;  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  family  wbhed  **  blessings 
and  welcomes"  to  the  handsome  couple; 
and  long  and  high  rung  the  cheer^  led 
by  "Sly  Will  Moore,"  as  before,  when 
Hugh  Hoare,  galUntly  leaping  from  his 
horse«  assisted  his  bride  to  dismount 
from  her's. 

It  was  done,  and  Hugh  Hoare  pr&* 
pares  to  enter  his  father's  hall,  with  his 
fair  wife  upon  his  arm.  He  paused, 
however,  for  a  moment,  to  see  what  the 
priest's  Latinity,  and  Jack  Barrett's 
handicraft  had  done  to  commemorate 
his  nuptials.  He  easily  recognises  his 
own  and  his  wife's  initials,  but  the  ad- 
ditional memorial  of  Jack  Barrett  puz- 
zles  him  sorely.  He  determines,  how- 
ever, to  postpone  investigation  to  an- 
other day,  and  turns  once  more  to  enter 
his  castle  door ;  his  father-in-law,  and 
the  connexions  of  both  families,  follow-* 
ing  in  close  and  festive  array. 

In  the  very  threshold,  however,  a  hor- 
rid obstacle  awaits  him:  through  the 
crowded  servants,  curtseying  and  smil- 
ing welcome  all  around,  he  suddenly 
perceives  a  pabied  hand  tearing  its 
way,  and  pushing  them  aside ;  and  right 
before  him»  in  unnatural  vigour,  every 
feature  quivering  with  excitement,  the 
eye  glistening  with  renewed  intelli- 
gence and  former  angry  recollection, 
and  his  crutch-stick  li^d  and  shaking 
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in  impotent  fur)%  stood  old  Gregory 
Hoare  1 

As  he  sat  in  his  window,  unheeded 
and  alone,  the  shouts  and  tumuhs  of 
his  son's  wedding  procession  had  acted 
as  a  stimulus  upon  the  old  man's  tor- 
pid faculties;  ne  saw  a  vast,  an  un- 
usual  throng  approaching  his  castle; 
they  crowd  about  the  door- way  ;  they 
prepare  to  enter ;  and,  foremost  among 
them,  bustling  and  cons[)icuous,  joyous 
and  exulting,  he  recognises  a  face  not 
seen  for  many  a  day,  but  branded  into 
his  memory— the  face  of  the  enemy  of 
his  long  life,  old  Wilham  Moore ;  and 
under  the  strong  excitement  of  this 
hateful  vision,  he  becomes  Gregory 
Hoare  once  again,  fully  alive  and 
nerved  to  the  purpose,  that  he  will 
resist  his  enemy's  entrance ;  spurn  him 


—.crush  him.  In  the  strength  of  tbb 
determination,  he  makes  his  unnoticed 
and  unassisted  way  down  the  stairs* 
No  longer  feeble,  he  forces  a  passage 
through  the  crowd ;  he  stands  in  his 
own  doorway ;  he  sees  neither  son  nor 
son's  wife.  Through  the  dense  crowd 
his  eye  singles  out  William  Moore,  and 
him  alone.  At  him  he  brandiiihes  his 
crutch  in  impotent  rage,  and  in  the  ef- 
fort falls  dead  upon  the  threshold  ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

*'It*s  an  unlucky  wedding,  Tim," 
whispered  one  guest  to  another,  as 
they  turned  their  horses'  heads  home- 
wards ;  **  there's  a  fine  dinner  within, 
they  say,  but  if  the  life  left  me  for  hun- 
ger next  minute,  I  could  not  taste 
bit  or  sup,  after  such  a  welcome  home 
from  a  dead  man." 


PART  THE  SECOKD — "  THE  BLOODY  BANQUET." 


GRAFTER  VII. 


It  would  have  required  a  large  mea- 
sure of  domestic  happiness  to  counter- 
balance the  horrible  incident  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  Hugh 
Hoare*8  wedded  life,  and  this  require- 
ment was  wanting ;  the  marriage  was 
not  ahappy  one;  there  were  dark  shades 
in  the  character  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  and  these  were  brought  out  into 
strong  relief  by  domestic  trials  and 
sorrows.  The  sons  and  daughters 
came,  according  to  Jack  Barrett's 
prophecy,  ''as  many  as  the  days  of 
the  week,"  but  some  of  them  scarce 
survived  die  week  of  their  birth ;  others 
died  at  various  stages  of  their  progress 
to  maturity,  and  at  last,  after  eighteen 
years  of  marriage,  Hugh  Hoare  and 
£i]een  Moore  were  left  with  one  sur- 
viving child — a  daughter.  He  had 
become  an  irritable,  moody,  dissatisfied 
man ;  his  wife  a  petulant,  discontented 
woman,  a  thorough  proficient  in  the 
art  of  provoking  her  husband ;  their 
violent  affection  bad  long  subsided  into 
indifiference  to  each  other,  or  rather, 
had  taken  the  direction  of  engrossing 
love  for  their  only  daughter  Marian. 

To  other  causes  of  disagreement 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  was 
added  one,  strange  in  those  days, 
though  unhappily  not  uncommon  in  our 
own— they  dinered  violently  in  politics. 
The  Desmond  wars  were,  in  their  time, 
what  the  repeal  question  was  lately 
in  the  South  of  Ireland ;  and  Hugh 


Hoare  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
**  Unionist,"  while  his  wife  enacted  the 
angry  "Repealer."  Now  here  would 
be  the  place  for  a  practised  tale-maker 
to  invest  this  story  with  the  requisite 
historical  character,  by  introducing  a 
long  disquisition  upon  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  "The  Desmond  "— '« ingema 
rebellibus  exemplar  " — including  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  that 
resistance  to  the  English  Queen,  which 
terminated  in  his  downfall  and  death. 
The  scissors,  that  great  en^ne  of 
modem  authorship,  applied  with  any 
common  dexterity  to  the  "  Pacata 
Hibernia,"  to  Spenser's,  or  any  other 
contemporary  work,  would  supply  the 
book-maker  with  a  good  half  volume ; 
it  must,  however,  content  mv  readers 
to  receive  from  me  a  "brief  and  ab- 
stract chronicle,"  how  that  the  Des- 
mond branch  of  the  first  great  Greral- 
dvn  English  invaders,  after  having 
planted  his  broad  principality  with 
numerous  English  settlers,  among  whom 
the  Hoares,  the  Husseys,  the  Moores, 
the  Rices,  and  others,  were  distinguish- 
ed, had,  in  process  of  time  become,  and 
most  of  his  followers  with  him,  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  as  to  be  styled  *'  Hi- 
bernicis  ipsis  Hibemior;"  and  hence 
arose  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when 
occasion  came  for  upholding  what  were 
then,  as  now,  called  "Irish  mterestSf"a8 
distingished  from  English,  none,no»  not 
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even  "The  O'Neil"  himself  were  found 
more  riolently  anti-English,  than  some 
of  the  naturalised  descendants  of  the 
"Sassenach"*  stranger.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  univei*sally  the 
casT,  and  thus  it  hapjiened  that  when 
Desmond  raised  the  standard  of  defi- 
ance, and  in  addition  to  *'  five  hundred 
gentlemen  of  his  house  and  name," 
summoned  his  feudal  retaincra  from  all 
parts  of  his  broad  principality  to  his 
support,  a  considerable  diversity  of 
interest  and  action  was  exhibited ;  the 
mamff  with  true  Irish  zest  and  heedless- 
ness, plunging  into  the  cause  of  rebel- 
lion ;  the^^ir,  either  in  loyalty  or  saga- 
city,  adhering  to  the  English  rule  as 
most  likely  to  prevail  "  m  the  long 
run."  This  division,  whic^  pervaded 
the  whole  district  at  the  time  we  write 
of,  reached  not  merely  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  to  the  very  hearthstone 
of  Black  Hugh  Hoare.  His  connexions 
the  Moores  were  Desmond  men ;  he 
himself  continued,  though  not  very 
actiTely>  to  maintain  a  communication 
with  the  Lord  President  of  Munster ; 
he  furnished  occasionally  supplies  to 
the  Queen's  Admiral,  Sir  William  Win- 
ter, who  watched  the  coast  against 
foreign  invasion  ;  and  finally,  held  him- 
self in  readiness  to  receive  a  garrison, 
or  forward  amilitar}'  movement  against 


the  insurgents,  whenever  the  course  of 
war  might  roll  towards  his  remote  dis- 
trict. 

His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  sympa- 
thised warmly  with  "her  own  people,'* 
wished  success  to  the  Desmond  cause 
with  her  whole  heart,  to  which,  though 
she  could  give  Uttle  effective  help,  she 
nevertheless  brought  the  aid  of  a  sharp, 
shrewish  tongue  in  frequent  verbal 
skirmishes  wfth  her  husband,  whom 
she  constantly  reproached  for  unfriend- 
liness to  her  **kirh  and  kin;"  it  was 
"  like  old  Gregory's  son,"  she  used  to 
sa^'.  She  upbraided  him,  moreover, 
with  ingratitude  to  his  feudal  lord, 
''  the  great  Earl  who  had  made  a  man 
of  him  and  his :"  nay,  so  far  did  retort 
and  party  acrimony  sometimes  urge 
this  violent  woman,  as  to  cause  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  "  she  might  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  Desmond  would 
have  his  own  against  the  English  here- 
tic Queen,  even  if  she  had  to  beor  his 
mercy  for  her  husbjmd,  at  the  gafiows 
foot."  Hugh  Hoare  generally  took  all 
her  violence  with  calmness,  if  not  with 
patience;  and  it  was  only  when  she  had 
arrived  at  some  such  climax  of  intem- 
perance as  this,  that  a  warning  gleam 
m  his  dark  eye  ever  told  her  that  she 
had  gone  too  far. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


HiTOBRTo  we  have  said  little  of  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Castle- 
GregorT,  Marian  Hoare,  who  never- 
theless has  been  growing  all  the  time 
frona  a  weakly  child  into  a  fair  and 
comely  young  woman,  the  spoiled  idol 
of  both  parents,  and,  truth  to  say, 
the  "  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  " 
throughout  the  barony.  It  seems  a 
terr*  curious,  and  yet  not  unusual, 
failing  in  parents  to  forget  the  ad- 
vancing age  of  their  children,  until  in 
some  unexpectedevent  they  burst  upon 


them  with  the  feelings,  passions,  aims, 
and  objects  of  men  and  women.  Hugh 
Hoare  and  Eileen  Moore,  who  had 
themselves  roamed  the  woods  of  Shaun- 
talive,  in  the  dreamy  days  of  courtship, 
seemed  never  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  their  daughter  resorting  to  the  broad 
strand  of  Brandon  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. They  saw  her,  day  after  day, 
turn  the  head  of  her  little  Kerry  pony 
in  that  direction ;  they  knew  that  she 
might  canter  for  miles  on  that  level 
beach  without  meeting   a  pebble  to 


*  It  is  a  cnrioos  fact,  that  though  "  Sassenach,"  in  strict  propriety,  means  Saxon^  and 
such  is  still  its  application  in  the  kindred  Gaelic,  in  Ireland  this  word  lias  been  divested  from 
its  original  application,  and  is  now  appropriated  to  signify,  not  the  nation,  but  the  religion 
of  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Ireland.  In  Scotland  or  Wales,  if  you  ask  a  native  a  question  in 
£ngU»b,  which  he  cannot  understand,  the  reply  will  be  '•  Niel  Sassenach,"  or  "  Dym  Ses- 
SAC,"  "no  Englith  ;"  to  the  same  question  in  Ireland,  the  reply  will  be  "  N)l  be4|tl4  " 
BtersUy  "no  English,"  while  *'S4t4114C**  is  universally  apiilied  to  mean  **  a  Protestant!'' 
Thi*  u  a  remarkable  diversion  of  a  word  from  its  proper  meaning,  but  the  policy  of  it  is  obvious, 
and  the  result  a  marked  and  probably  irrcmoveable  separation  of  creeds  and  races,  which  pre- 
sents Ireland  to  the  world  with  "  two  nations  struggling  in  her  bowels,  and  tearing  her  to 
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cause  a  stumble ;  they  saw  her  return, 
day  after  day,  with  the  freshening  co- 
lour of  health  spread  upon  her  fair 
cheek,  and  they  were  satisfied.  How 
very  odd,  that  old  people  should  thus 
forget  the  days  when  they  were  young  I 
They  felt  assured  against  the  danger  of 
her  falling  on  a  stone,  or  into  a  slough  : 
strange,  that  they  never  felt  any  alarm 
about  the  more  dangerous  accident  of 
their  daughter's  '•  falling  tn  hve,** 

And  yet  this  •'  accident "  had  hap- 
pened. Marian  Hoare  did  not  ride 
alone  along  the  shores  of  St.  Brandon's 
magnificent  bay.  Softer  murmurs  than 
those  of  its  mighty  breakers  filled  her 
ear,  as  she  paced  its  sands ;  and  when 
she  looked  up  into  the  recesses  of  the 
grand  amphitheatre  of  the  mountain 
range  of  Brandon,  it  was  not  merely  to 
discern  the  OTand  features  of  nature  in 
these  wilds :  ner  object  is  best  expressed 
by  those  exquisite  lines  of  the  noble 
poet's  **  Dream,"  in  which  he  describes 
a  maiden  \ 


•'  Looking  afkr,  !f  yet  her  lorer'f  itoed 
Kept  p«oe  with  her  ezpeclMiey,  and  flew.*' 

For  by  a  singular  coincidence  it  hap- 
pened, that  on  most  days  when  Marian 
Hoare  turned  her  pony's  head  west- 
ward from  Castle -Gregory,  young 
Walter  Hussey  of  the  Dangan  might 
be  seen  urging  his  horse  down  the  pass 
of  Connor  HiTl,  at  a  rate  which  made 
it  matter  of  surprise  how  he  ever  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  without  a  broken 
neck.  The  tourist  who,  seated  at  ease 
in  his  carriage,  now  descends  the  fine 
and  picturesque  road  which  winds 
round  the  pass,  and  forms  a  monument 
of  modem  engineering  skill,  if  he  casts 
his  eye  down  the  precipice,  and  traces 
that  grass-grown  zig-zag  line  on  the 
face  of  the  rock  which  once  formed  the 
only  passage  of  this  terrific  defile,  can 
alone  understand  the  daring  character 
of  young  Walter's  daily  feat ;  and 
then  say  of  young  love  what  the  poet 
sings  of  old  gold— 

"  Qald  nonmortolU  pectora  cogla.** 

How  these  young  people  first  met,  or 
by  what  accident  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween them  first  grew  up,  it  matters  not 
to  inquire.  But  youn^  Walter  Hussey 
and  Marian  Hoare,  while  yet  boy  and 
girl,  were  deeply  and  passionately  in 
love ;  and  like  other  boys  and  girls  be- 
fore and  since,  the  present  was  every- 
thing to  them.  Day  after  day,  as  they 
met|  increosod  their  attachment,  while 


neither  had  yet  bestowed  a  thought 
as  to  how  it  was  to  terminate. 

At  len^h  the  flame  of  the  great 
Desmond  insurrection  burst  forth,  and 
put  an  end  to  those  "  piping  times  of 
peace,"  when  Walter  could  cross  Con- 
nor Hill  alone,  and  Marian  direct  her 
rides  anywhither  she  pleased  without  a 
guard.  The  petty  chieftains  of  Cork- 
aginny  began  to  take  their  sides  in  the 
civil  war  as  elsewhere.  Hussey  as  well 
as  Hoare  sided  with  the  English,  while 
the  Rices,  Ferritters,  Fitzgeralds, 
Moores  and  others,  collecting  thev 
kernes  on  Desmond's  behalf,  pillaged 
the  country  far  and  near,  and  plun- 
dered the  possessions  of  their  own  im- 
mediate neighbours  with  rather  less 
mercy  than  those  of  others. 

In  those  devastations  the  dangan  or 
fastness  of  Hussey  sufifered  consider- 
ably, being  a  place  of  much  strength 
and  importance,  entrusted  by  the  l)c8- 
mond  to  Hussey  as  a  favoured  follower. 
The  fierce  Earl  was  specially  incensed 
at  his  presuming  to  nold  it  for  the 
English,  and  directed  his  adherents  in 
the  district  to  reduce  it  at  all  hazards. 
In  this  they  succeeded,  after  a  long  and 
close  siesre,  in  the  course  of  which 
Walter  Hussey's  father  died  of  the 
hardships  which  he  had  shai^d  with 
his  garrison.  The  town  and  Hussey's 
castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  Desmond's 
followers,  who  burned  most  part  of  it 
and  pillaged  the  inhabitants  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner.  Young  Walter 
Hussey  himself,  when  resistance  was 
no  longer  muntainable,  made  his  way 
through  a  thousand  dangers  to  the  Eog- 
lish  fleet,  then  riding  on  the  coast,  and 
at  length  gained  the  camp  of  the  Earl 
of  Orraond,  then  enga^d  in  organising 
forces  for  the  eflectual  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  South.  From 
this  commander  he  received  an  impor- 
tant commission,  and  ardently  waitea 
the  marching  of  the  troops  into  Mun- 
ster,  in  order  to  avenge  his  jfiither*s 
death  and  the  ruin  of  his  house  and 
fortunes,  upon  Desmond's  adherents. 

Meanwhile  Castle  Gregory,  partly 
by  its  own  strength,  parujr  because  it 
lay  somewhat  out  of  tne  du^ct  line  of 
hostile  operations,  continued  to  be  held 
by  its  owner  with  jealous  care,  as  a 
stronghold  in  a  disturbed  district  for 
the  English.  Possibly  his  connexions, 
the  Moores,  entertaining  hopes  that 
Hugh  Hoare  would  one  day  or  other  jom 
their  party,  contrived  to  avert  any  serious 
attack  from  the  fortress  of  their  relative. 
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CHAPTER   DE. 


Ths  State  of  affain  being  as  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  there  arrived  at 
Castle-Gregory,  on  the  same  day,  from 
opposite  quarters,  intelligence  of  such 
conflicting  character  as  first  perplexed 
and  then  excited  its  lord  and  master 
not  a  little. 

From  westwards  came  a  rumour, 
that  a  strong  Spanish  force,  marshal- 
led bj  seyeral  native  chieftains  of  im- 
portance, and  by  a  nuncio  directly  ac 
c^redited  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  had 
efiected  a  landing  on  the  coast  beyond 
**  the  Dinorel ;"  mat  they  had  brought 
with  them  weapons  to  arm,  and  money 
to  subsidise  the  whole  country ;  that 
ther  had  already  unfurled  a  banner, 
consecrated  by  the  sacred  hands  of  his 
Holiness  himself,  to  which  recruits  were 
already  flocking  firom  all  quarters ;  and 
that  a  strong  fortress  was  already  in 
progress  of  erection  on  the  shore  of 
**  S'merwick,"  or  ••  St.  Mary's  Har- 
bour," to  which,  from  the  prodigious 
amonnt  of  treasure  deposited  therein, 
they  had  gtyen  the  name  of  ^'  Fort-deU 
Ore,"  or  the  "  Fort  of  Gold." 

The  steadiness  of  Hugh  Hoare*s  loy- 
alty was  considerably  shaken  by  these 
tidings.  He  began  to  reflect,  that  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  the  district,  far 
from  English  aid,  and  with  little  power 
to  resist  the  assailants,  by  whom  he 
oonld  now  reckon  on  being  almost 
daily  attacked;  he  was,  moreover,  a 
rigid  Catholic,  and  the  idea  of  resisting 
a  "blessed  banner,"  if  advanced  against 
him,  began  to  look  ominous  in  his  mind ; 
in  fkcty  he  was  more  than  half  disposed 
to  open  negotiations,  through  his  con- 
nexions, t^  Moores,  for  giving  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  Desmond  cause,  when 
the  arrival  of  fresh  intelligence  from 
another  quarter  gave  his  plans  a  direc- 
tion altogether  different. 

From  the  eastward,  ''  spurring,  and 
flay  red  with  haste,"  and  with  all  the 
demeanour  of  a  man  who  rides  "  with 
his  life  in  his  hand,"  and  hopes  to  keep 
it  by  not  giving  assailants  time  to  stop 
him,  there  arrived  at  the  castle,  about 
noon,  a  mounted  soldier,  despatched  by 
the  Lord  General  from  his  head-quar- 
ters at  CasUe- Island,  giving  the  owner 
of  Castle-Gregory  notice  of  the  descent 
of  the  Spaniards  in  his  neighbourhood, 
but  bidding  him  also  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  andi  to  hold  his  fortress  stoutly 
and  fearlessly,  for  that  in  a  few  hours 


after  the  messenger  he  might  look  for 
the  arrival  of  such  a  force  in  the  dis- 
trict as  would  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  loyal,  punish  the  disaflectea  inha- 
bitants, and  also  check  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  foreign  invaders.  The 
missive  added,  that  the  force  intended 
for  this  service  would  march  in  two 
bodies  ;  one  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Grey,  the  Queen's  Deputy,  who 
considered  the  service  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  take  the  command  in  per- 
son, would  proceed  by  the  wild  ftistness 
of  Glaunagault,  driving  before  him  all 
marauding  parties  in  that  direction  ; 
while  a  second  body,  under  Colonel 
Zouch,  a  distinguished  commander  of 
the  day,  would  take  the  route  by  Cas- 
tle-Gregory, and  avail  themselves  of 
Hugh  Hoare's  well-tried  loyalty  and 
known  intelligence  to  forward  their 
operations  towards  a  jimction  before 
Fort-del-Ore. 

It  was  quite  as  well  for  Hugh  Hoare's 
lo3ralty  that  its  trial  did  not  continue  a 
few  hours  longer,  or  the  missive  might 
have  found  him  awkwardly  compromis- 
ed ;  arriving  at  the  moment  it  did,  it 
gave  stability  to  his  wavering  pur- 
poses ;  he  at  once  decided  to  abide  by 
his  old  friends,  and  to  give  all  aid  in 
his  power  to  the  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces;  and  as  a  first  step  proceed- 
ed to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  Lord 
General,  expressive  of  his  anxiety  for 
the  protection  of  the  Queen's  troops, 
and  unreservedly  placing  his  services 
and  castle  at  the  disposalof  their  com* 
mander. 

Far  difiercnt  were  his  wife's  feelings 
on  this  occasion ;  she  beheld  the  Eng- 
lish  trooper  arrive,  with  a  lowering 
eye,  and  as  his  jaded  horse  was  led  to 
the  refreshment  of  the  castle  stables, 
she  could  not  help  muttering  to  herself 
an  imprecation  on  '<  the  sleepy  Moores, 
that  didn't  hamstring  the  norse,  and 
break  the  rider's  neck  before  he  cross- 
ed Acushla  Ford ;"  and  when  her 
husband  directed  her  to  sec  that  the 
wearied  man  had  ample  refreshment, 
while  he  prepared  an  answer  to  the 
despatch  just  received,  she  lefl  the 
room,  muttering  <<  There's  sour  milk 
and  small  beer,  and  the  kitchen-maid 
can  serve  them  to  the  Sassenach,  with- 
out my  troubling  my  head  about  him  ;" 
and  in  fact  Hugh  Hoare  was  obliged 
in  person  to  give  direction  that  the 
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man*9  wants  should  be  siippb'ed  with 
the  best  cheer  the  house  could  afford, 
or  he  might  have  left  the  Castle  as 
hungry  as  he  entered  it. 

An  answer  to  the  communication 
was  soon  despatched^  announcing  the 
dutiful  satisfaction  of  the  writer  in  the 
prospect  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  his 
allies  and  protectors  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  seen  the  trooper's  horse  turned 
eastwards  again,  than  Hugh  Iloare  set 
himself  seriously  to  the  task  of  provid- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  military 
force  promised  to  him. 

As  far  as  regarded  the  rough  fare 
needed  for  hungry  soldiers,  his  plans 
were  easily  laid  and  executed,  from 
the  recesses  of  Olen-tan-assig  (the  Glen 
of  Rivers),  and  Olen-a-hoe  (the  Sow's 
Glen).  Hoare  could  easily  command 
from  his  numerous  herds  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  an  ample  military  banquet, 
which  very  simple  cookery  would  soon 
make  palatable  to  guests  who  brought 
with  them  the  patent  sauce  of  hunger ; 
but  when  the  state  of  his  cellar  came 
under  review,  its  stock  was  found  to 
consist  of  litde  more  than  the  **sour 
milk  and  small  beer/'  which  his  angry 
wife  had  indicated  as  the  cheer  to  which 
she  would  welcome  the  Sassenach.  Hugh 
Hoare  was  no  royster,  his  reserved  ha- 
bits repelling  either  "coshering  "  or  com- 
pany-keeping; and  hence  his  house  was 
worse  prepared  for  an  inroad*  of  con- 
vivial campaigners  than  most  others  in 
the  country.  In  this  dilemma,  how- 
ever, his  measures  were  promptly  taken. 


The  ser^ces  of  the  "right-hand"  man 
were  called  into  requisition.  Jack 
Barrett  was  despatched  "  hot-foot"  to 
Tralee ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  boat 
directed  to  run  up  with  the  tide,  and 
strict  was  his  master's  injunction  that 
he  should  return  with  the  ebb  of  next 
morning,  with  as  many  runlets  of  wine 
and  barrels  of  strong  ale  as  he  could 
obtain  on  so  short  a  notice.  Tlus  was 
a  mission  after  Jack  Barrett's  own 
heart;  he  knew  that  a  negociation 
touching  liquids  could  never  terminate 
in  a  "  &y  bargain ;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  execute  it  **  con-amore,"  or,  as  he 
himselfwould  have  expressed  it,  "with 
all  the  veins  of  his  heart  I " 

A  busy  man  was  Black  Hugh  all 
that  day,  and  the  next  doubly  busy— 
because  departments  of  preparation, 
which  usually  fall  to  the  mistress  of  a 
household,  now  devolved  upon  him, 
in  consequence  of  the  inveterate  ill- 
humour  of  his  wife,  who  not  only  re- 
fused him  all  aid  from  herself,  but 
also  contrived  to  paralyse  the  activities 
of  her  daughter  Marian,  who  would 
gladly  have  relieved  her  father  of  some 
portion  of  his  trouble,  but  for  her  mo- 
ther's malicious  sneer  at  "her readi- 
ness to  entertain  the  stranger  officers," 
as  something  unfeminine  and  unmaid- 
en-like ;  the  nint  was  sufficient  to  drive 
the  gentle  girl  to  her  room  in  tears, 
and  to  leave  Hugh  Hoare  unaided  to 
go  through  all  the  vexatious  and  petty 
details  of  preparation  for  an  influx  of 
stranger  guests. 


CHAPTEB  X. 


At  last  the  preparations  of  Castle- 
Gregory  were  complete;  the  fattest 
cattle  slain;  spits  turning-^ cauldrons 
boiling;  Jack  Barrett's  mission  suc- 
cessfuUy  accomplished,  and  sundry 
vessels  of  wine  and  beer  safely  stowed 
in  the  Castle  cellars ;  the  Castle  itself 
made  ready  for  as  many  guests  as  it 
could  accommodate,  and  the  hamlet, 
already  rising  around  it,  noticed  to 
prepare  quarters  for  a  large  force  of 
common  soldiers ;  and  now  all  is  ready. 


And,  as  upon  another  memorable  oc- 
casion berorc  recorded,  expectation 
stands  a  tip-  toe,  and  the  "  cry  is  still 
they  come;"  they  are  rounding  the 
gentle  slopes  of  the  green  eminence  of 
Tullaraigh.  Partisans  glancing  and 
feathers  waving  in  the  bright  sun,  the 
English  troops  defile  in  ^ant  array 
along  the  causeway  leading  througn 
the  low  grounds  to  the  Castle,  and 
their  arrival  may  be  expected  in  a  few 
minutes  more. 


•  The  early  sfeatntes  of  Ireland  abound  with  proofe  of  the  way  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  subject  to  inroads  of  self-invited  guests,  who,  of  their  own  will,  or  by  delegation  of 
some  grent  lord,  lodged,  lived,  assessed  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  as  they  pleased.  "  Coyn 
and  Livery,"  a  Desmond  invention  of  exaction,  which  Sir  John  Davis  hints  was  "  borrowed 
from  the  devil,"  was  a  variety  of  these  practices.  One  short  statute,  18th  Hcniy  VI.,  wi« 
clearly  explaiu  the  state  of  the  case : — "  If  any  lord,  or  other,  shall  bring  or  lead,  from  hence- 
forth hobbellers,  kernes,  or  hooded  men,  either  English  or  Irish  rebels,  or  other  people  or  horse* 
to  lye  on  horseback  or  on  foot  upon  the  king's  subjects,  witliout  their  goodwill  and  consents^ 
if  any  do  so  he  shall  be  adjudged  as  a  traitor,* 
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Here  I  would  fain  pause  for  an  in- 
Tocation — "  ol^Iusa  inihi  memora" — 
high  names  and  bright  recollections 
crowd  npon  me,  each  of  which  might 
furnish  an  episode  which  would  swell 
this  tale  considerably  ;  but  I  must  for- 
bear, and  content  myself  with  little 
more  than  a  roU-call  of  gallant  historic 
names,  which  convert  even  this  dirty 
village  into  classic  ground,  when  I  re- 
member the  distinguished  individuals 
who  once  careered  over  its  causeways. 

Foremost  rides  the  gallant  ZoucHy 
afterwards  Captain- Greneral  of  Munstcr. 
His  calm  eye,  lighted  up  with  all  that  sa- 
gacity and  decision  of  purpose,  which 
afterwards  enabled  him,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  to  crush  rebellion  by  the  cap- 
ture of  an  arch  rebel.  Sir  John  of  Des- 
mond, the  great  earl's  brother,  and  best 
ud  most  formidable  commander. 

Next  in  place,  but  far  beyond  in  a 
world-wide  fame,  careers  the  chival- 
rous Raleigh,  whose  well-timed  and 
Tiracious  ^lantry  the  stately  Eliza- 
beth had  sdready  condescended  to  ac- 
hiowled^e,  not  only  by  the  pleasantry 
of  dobbmg  him  *•  Sir  Waiter  Lack- 
cloak,"*  but  by  the  familiarity  of 
"  capping  verses"  with  the  youth  whose 
court-fortune  was  then  considered  as 
established. 

With  him  rides  his  kinsman.  Cap- 
tab  Denny,  who  soon  after  returned  a 
knighUbanneret,  from  a  stricken  field 
of  battle;  the  same  of  whom  old  Ful- 
ler (jnaintlv  writes,  that  **  by  God's 
blessmge,  the  Queen's  bountye,  and  his 
own  valour,  he  achieved  a  fair  estate 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland  ;" 
and  on  whose  stately  monument  in  Wal- 
tfaam  AbbeVf  oncef  appeared  a  pane- 
geric,  which  declared  bim  to  be 

**  A  courtier  In  the  cliamber, 
A  toklier  in  the  fltld. 
Whose  tongne  couM  never  flatter, 
Whiwe  iword  could  nerer  yield." 

With  these  came  many  a  gallant 
brave,  among  whom  young  Walter 
liossey,  once  more  at  the  head  of  a 


force  with  which  he  hoped  to  retrieve 
former  reverses  in  the  district,  was  not 
least  distinguished;  but  all  these  we 
must  pass  over  to  make  mention  of 
thee,  oh  gentle  Edmund  Spenser,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  a 
future  chronicler  of  the  events  of  this 
campaign,  but  far  better  known  as  the 
creative  genius,  who  gave  to  the  world 
the  exquisite  conception  of 

*■  Heavenly  Una  and  her  milk-vhite  lamb.** 

What  hadst  thou  to  do,  oh  gentle 
Edmund,  in  these  rude  wilds,  and 
martial  company  ?  Sooth  to  sav,  these 
gallants  all  were  attracted  by  tne  self, 
same  magnet,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Zouch,  for  that 
"  particular  service."  For  even  Spen- 
ser, whose  duties  attached  him  more 
specially  and  personally  to  the  Lord- 
Deputy,  had  preferred  a  request  to  be 
allowed  to  march  with  the  second  body 
of  the  troops  on  this  occasion,  to  view, 
as  he  pretended,  the  grand  scenery  of 
Connor-Hill  and  Brandon  more  close- 
Iv,  but  in  reality  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  budding  beauties  of  the  far-famed 
heiress  of  Castle- Gregory. 

These  expectations  seemed  doomed, 
however,  to  disappointment.  Hugh 
Hoare  welcomed  nis  guests  to  the 
castle,  and  all  that  it  afforded,  with 
punctilious  and  stately  courtesy;  but 
neither  his  haughty  wife  nor  beautiful 
daughter  lent  grace  to  the  reception 
by  tneir  presence.  The  banquet  pro- 
ceeded in  due  course  and  solemn  re- 
gularity; but  the  host  was  left  to  do 
the  honours  of  his  table  unassisted  and 
alone. 

We  must  leave  host  and  guests  for 
awhile,  to  review  what  was  passing  in 
other  parts  of  the  castle,  in  order  to 
conduct  our  narrative  to  a  connected 
conclusion. 

And  first,  let  us  betake  ourselves  to 
the  small  sleeping  room  commanding 
the  castle  entrance,  from  whence,  on  a 
former  occasion,  old  Gregory  Hoare 


*  This  refers  to  the  well-known  incident  of  Raleigh  flinging  his  laced  cloak  to  form  a 
foot-cluth  for  the  Qoeen  in  a  miry  passage,  an  act  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  favour 
Ml  which  he  afterwards  rose  bo  high — to  fall  ao  very  low,  even  under  the  axe  of  the 
headsman. 

t  The  tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Denny  still  stands  on  the  south-east  aisle  of  Waltbam 
Abbey;  it  yet  contains  a  long  eulogy  on  Sir  Edward  Denny's  valour  and  virtues,  couched  lu 
the  eapbui&tic  style  of  the  day ;  but  the  pillar  which  contained  the  above  distich  is  wanting 
— it  bos  fillen  down,  and  been  thrown  aside.  Sir  Edward  Denny's  descendants  yet  remain, 
fully  able  to  restore  the  monument  of  so  distinguished  an  ancestor ;  but,  if  from  any  cause 
thiry  n^lect  to  do  so,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that,  in  these  days  of  "  restoration,"  some 
antiqiiarian  or  architectural  societv  would  rescue  a  rich  and  curious  monument  from  the  ruia 
to  which  it  •„  fast  hastening.        "  D,gi,izedby«^OOgle 
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had  emerged  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
Here  now  sate  his  daughter-in-law  and 
granddaughter,  each  gazing,  but  with 
very  different  emotions,  on  the  gallant 
array  of  the  English  troops,  as  they 
drew  up  on  the  esplanade  before  the 
entrance.  The  young  girl's  wonder  at 
the  martial  spectacle  before  her  was 
mixed  with  a  shrinking  from  the  cu- 
rious gaze  of  so  many  reckless,  bold- 
looking  men,  as  they  scanned  the  build- 
ing.—perhaps  taking  an  estimate  of  its 
strength ;  perhaps  hoping  for  a  passing 
vision  of  its  fair  inmate.  In  her  mother 
curiosity  was  secondary  to  religious 
and  party  animosity ;  and  the  un  femi- 
nine bitterness  of  her  imprecations  and 
remarks  bespoke  the  intensity  of  her 
hate  to  all  she  looked  upon. 

"  111  befall  your  keen  eye,"  was  her 
remark,  as  the  veteran  commander 
took  his  measure  of  the  defences  of 
the  castle,  with  a  soldier's  observant 
glance. 

**  May  the  skene  of  a  Gallaghglas 
redden  your  white  plume  for  you," 
muttered  she,  while  young  Walter 
Raleigh  made  his  charger  to  carracole 
and  curvet  for  a  few  minues,  before 
dismounting. 

**  But,  mother  of  God  I"  she  exclaim- 
ed suddenly,  "  why,  Marian,  girl,  look 
there  !  if  it  be  not  that  traitor  to  God 
and  man,  young  Wat  Hussey,  of  the 
Dangan,  in  a  Sassenach  buff*  coat  and 
bandaleers.  The  coward  could  not 
keep  the  stronghold  given  him  by  the 
noble  Desmond ;  and  now  he  is  riding, 
a  hireling,  among  the  Saxon  cut- 
throats I     May  all  the  saints " 

"  Hush,  mother!  for  mercy's  sake," 
cried  Marian,  drawing  back  from  the 
window  with  burning  cheek ;  '*  don't 
say  such  shocking  words.  Walter — 
young  Hussey  may  not  be  to  blame. 


They  say  the  Desmond  men  treated 
his  old  father,  and  all  his  people,  most 
barbarously.  For  any  sake,  don't  speak 
so  loud,  or  the  strange  officers  will  hear 
above  all  the  noise." 

•*  Hear  I"  screamed  the  virago  louder 
still — "  what  care  I  who  hears  ?  Ill 
make  the  barony  ring  with  Haaaey'f 
disgrace  before  to-morrow  night ;  the 
very  dogs  shall  bark  his  shame  before 
he  sees  Smerwick  Harbour.  Aa  for 
the  Sassenach  churls  below,  little  fear 
of  their  listening  to  anything  for  awhile 
but  the  play  of  their  own  hungry  jaws, 
and  the  ^irgle  of  our  wine  as  it  goes 
down  their  thirsty  throats ;  but " — and 
here  she  laughed  a  short,  malignant 
laugh— -''I'll  stint  the  measure  of  their 
merry-making  before  the  evening  b 
done,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.'* 

The  angry  woman  passed  fit>m  the 
room  as  she  uttered  these  words.  She 
left  her  daughter  too  much  confused  by 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  yiaon  of 
her  lover,  and  shocked  at  the  vindic- 
tive hate  expressed  towards  him  by-  her 
mother,  to  be  able  to  consider  what 
might  be  the  meaning  of  her  obacure 
parting  expressions.  For  many  a  day 
ailerwards,  however,  the  gentle  ^rl 
dwelt  on  the  self-accusing  reflection 
that  if  she  had  at  the  time  inquired 
into  her  mothers  meaning,  she  might 
have  averted  the  catastrophe  which 
quickly  followed.  As  it  was,  she  re- 
mained in  her  room,  brooding  over  the 
painful  delight  of  having  her  lover  so 
near;  this  thought  again  fading  into 
the  unmixed  bitterness  of  anticipation, 
that  on  the  morrow  he  would  march 
again  through  a  hostile  district,  where, 
as  her  mother  bitterly  said,  **  the  very 
dogs  would  bark  hatred  against  him," 
probably  to  his  death. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Torn  we  now  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
castle,  where,  in  the  deserted  kitchen, 
from  whence  the  steaming  and  smok- 
ing  joints  have  passed  up  to  the  hall, 
and  are  fast  disappearing  under  the 
assaulta  of  hungry  men,  sits  the  wearied 
cook,  resting  from  her  labours,  and 
coUogueing  with  her  ancient  gossip  and 
ally;  the  aged  nurse  of  Hugh  Hoare. 

'•May  1  never  stir.  Ally,  dear," 
whispered  the  cook,  confidentially,  **  if 
I  don't  think  there's  something  wrong 
with  the  mistress ;  she's  not  like  herself 


at  all  these  two  days  past.  Seldom  with 
her  that  a  dinner  left  this  kitchen  with- 
out a  good  scolding  for  sauce  to  it,  but 
to-day  or  yesterday  she  hadn't  the  civi- 
lity to  give  one  a  word,  good  or  had — 
not  so  much  as  '  get  out  of  that,*  or 
*  bad  luck  to  you.'  Never  believe  me. 
Ally,  dear,  but  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Arrah,  Biddy,"  replied  her  com- 
panion, shaking  her  head,  "  I'm  fear- 
ing it's  too  true  for  you.  There*$  a 
black  shadow  before  that  woman  ever 
since  a  day  I  mind,  though  you  don't: 
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*twas  before  yoor  time ;  but  I  thought 
it  theht  and  I  thought  it  since,  when 
them  darliug  chllder  were  carried  off 
one  bj  one,  and  I  think'  it  now,  that 
there's  neither  luck  nor  grace  before 
the  wife  that  marched  on  to  her  hus- 
band's house  over  her  old  father-in-law's 
corpse.  God  between  us  an4  harm, 
woman  dear  I" 

**  That  may  be,  too,'*  continued  the 
cook;  "but  it's  not  what  happened 
long  ago,  I'm  thinking  of  so  much  as 
whAt  is  happening  this  very  moment. 
She's  too  quite  (cjuiet)  altogether ;  and 
'tisn'tthat,  but  just  now,  when  Jack 
Barrett  left  the  cellar-door  open,  when 
the  master  called  him  in  a  nurry,  she 
went  in  in  the  dark,  and  when  she 
came  out  in  a  little  time,  there  she 
was,  laughing,  laughing,  not  agreeable 
or  hearty-Kke,  either,  but,  for  all  the 
Torid,  like  Tom  Buck,  the  natural; 
ind  where  do  you  think  she  is,  now  ? 
go  to  the  little  window,  and  you  can 
see  her  yourself.  May  I  never  live, 
but  she's  squeezed  in  behind  the  pan- 
ir)'-door,  laughing — laugh — laush  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  I  teU  you, 
Ally,  dear,  there's  something  strange 
about  the  woman,  and  you'll  see  it." 

While  these  ancient  cronies  thus 
communicated  their  suspicions.  Jack 
Barrett,  installed  as  minor-domo  on 
this  grand  occasion,  rushed  into  the 
kitchen;  but,  before  we  relate  what 
happened  next,  we  must  betake  our. 
selves  to  the  castle  hall,  and  see  what 
ia  passing  there. 

About  twenty  cavaliers  surrounded 
Hogh  Hoare's  board,  and  shared  his 
hospitality.  The  grave  courtesy  of 
the  commander,  the  light  mirth  and 
playful  wit  of  Raleigh,  and  the  courtly 
Wring  of  Denny  and  others,  caused 
the  entertainment  to  pass  agreeably 
enough — Hugh  Hoare  himself  playing 
the  part  of  an  attentive  host  with  in- 
telligence  and  cordiality.  They  con- 
versed upon  various  topics—the  state 
of  the  mountm  passes,  the  strength  of 
the  invading  Spaniards.  At  length, 
in  a  pause  of  the  conversation.  Colonel 
Zoucb,  with  a  civil  inclination  of  the 
l^eftd,  said,  ^<  we  lack  nothing  at  your 
hospitable  board,  courteous  host,  but 
the  smiles  of  your  fair  lady,  to  give 
zest  to  the  good  cheer  and  generous 
wine." 

A  shade  rested,  for  an  instant,  on 
I^ugh  Hoare's  brow,  as  he  briefly 
replied,  «  Mistreae  Hoare  keeps  her 
chamber." 


'*  Let  us  hope,  sir,  that  no  indispo* 
sition  deprives  us  of  the  grace  of  your 
ladv's  presence,"  broke  in  the  volatile 
Balcigh.  '*  With  leave  of  my  noble 
commander,  I  crave  permission  to  pro^ 
pose  a  cup  to  the  hesdth  of  your  lady 
and  fair  daughter,  the  repute  of  whose 
charms  has  reached  us,  martialists, 
even  in  our  distant  camps." 

"  Wine,  there  ;  a  flowing  cup  to 
grace  the  gallant  cavalier's  toast," 
cried  Hugh  Hoare,  glad  of  a  diversion 
from  the  painful  subject  of  his  wife's 
absence. 

At  the  word,  down  hasted  Jack 
Barrett  for  a  replenished  supply  of 
wine  to  the  cellar,  as  already  de- 
scribed. He  bustled  through  the 
kitchen,  into  the  dark  passage,  where- 
upon was  heard  a  plash,  a  curse,  and 
in  another  instant  he  reappeared,  and, 
with  glaring  eye,  exclaimed,  '*  in  the 
name  of  all  the  devils  in  hell,  who  has 
set  the  cellar  afloat  ?" 

The  old  woman  stared  aghast  1-— a 
low  laugh  was  heard  from  the  pantry — 
Jack  Barrett  heeded  neither ;  but, 
rushing  to  the  castle  hall  again,  called 
loud  and  hasty,  *'  master,  master — 
you're  wanted,  you're  wanted  I" 

Black  Hugh  Hoare  aro.'ie,  already 
fretted  by  tJe  delay  in  serving  his 
guests  with  wine,  and  doubly  irritated 
at  this  abrupt  and  untimely  summons ; 
finding  the  terrified  man  outside  the 
door,  he  asked  him  angrily,  "What, 
in  the  fiend's  name,  he  wanted." 

"  Xot  a  word,  master,  until  you  see 
yourself,"  cried  the  unfortunate  atten, 
dant ;  "as  sure  as  God's  above  us, 
some  misfortune  has  set  all  the  wine 
abroach;  there's  a  foot  deep  on  the 
cellar  fioor,  and  not  a  drop  left  in  the 
barrels." 

This  provoking  incident  set  all  Hugh 
Hoare's  angry  passions  in  flame  ;  curs- 
ing the  stupidity  of  his  attendant,  to 
whose  neglect  he  attributed  the  mis- 
chance, he  rushed  down  stairs  to  see  if 
any  remedy  could  be  found  for  it; 
when,  as  he  did  so,  urged  by  all  the 
demons  who  delight  in  evil,  his  luckless 
wife  encountered  him  full  in  the  pas^ 
sa^,  and,  with  a  smile  of  malignant 
triumph,  exclaimed,  "As  well  /waste 
wine  on  the  cellar  floor,  as  you  on  the 
English  belly-gods  !"  These  words, 
the  first  she  h^  addressed  to  him  for 
two  days,  brought  all  her  provocations 
to  a  crisis,  by  revealine  the  cause  of 
his  annoyance  in  his  wife's  petty  ma- 
lice, and  enraged  the  angry  man  to 
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madness-  With  all  bis  evil  passions 
in  full  play,  and  without  a  moment  for 
reflection,  he  struck  the  ill-fated  woman 
with  a  knife,  which  he  scarce  knew 
that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and,  in  an 
instant,  she  lay  before  him  a  lifeless 
corpse  on  the  floor. 

As  the  wild  yell  of  the  terrified  ser- 
vants rung  through  the  hall,  the  Eng- 
lish guests  started  from  their  seats  in 
dismay — their  first  natural  thought, 
that  some  treachery  was  intended 
against  themselves,  and  they  prepared 
to  do  all  that  desperation  could  dictate 
to  men  in  such  circumstances  ;  but  as 
the  first  clamour  sank  into  wailing,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the 


wretched  master  of  the  castle  had,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  slain  his  ill-fiited 
wife,  horror  became  the  predominant 
feeling,  and  Colonel  Zouch  was  com- 
pelled to  think  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volved  on  him  as  the  chief— in  fact,  the 
only  constituted  authority  in  that  dis- 
tant and  distracted  district.  His  mea- 
sures were  promptly  taken ;  he  inti- 
mated to  his  wretched  host,  who  was 
stupified  and  paralysed  by  his  own 
monstrous  act,  that  he  must  consider 
himself  a  prisoner ;  and,  resigning  the 
corpse  to  the  distracted  menials,  placed 
strong  guards  in  and  around  the  castle 
for  the  remainder  of  that  dreadful 
nii^ht. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 


The  watch  of  that  mournful  night  de- 
volved by  routine  military  duty  on 
Walter  Hussey,  whose  deep  interest  in 
the  tragedy,  and  those  concerned  in  it, 
was  wholly  unsuspected,  either  by  his 
commander  or  comrades.  During  the 
hours  of  that  terrible  watch,  as  he  heard 
the  deep  hollow  moans  which  broke  at 
intervals  from  the  chamber  of  the 
wretched  prisoner;  and  again,  as  the 

{)laintifF  cry  of  a  girl  ascended  from  the 
ower  part  of  the  castle,  where  the 
doubly  orphaned  daughter  mourned  be- 
side the  untimely  bier  of  her  who,  with 
all  her  faults,  had  been  a  mother,  and 
a  fond  one,  it  may  better  be  ima- 
^ned  than  described  what  were  the 
young  man's  feelings  ;  he  turned  over 
in  his  mind  all  the  consequences  of  the 
horrid  event :  to  the  wretched  father, 
ruin,  and  a  shameful  death ;  to  the 
guiltless  ^irl  he  loved,  double  dis^ce, 
as  the  child  of  a  murderer  and  his  vic- 
tim ;  while  upon  his  own  prospects  of 
happiness  a  deep,  gloomy  cloud  seem- 
ed  to  settle,  through  which,  not  even 
youth  and  love,  these  two  powerful  illu- 
sionists, could  see  one  gleam  of  hope 
or  comfort. 

As  the  cold,  grey  dawn  broke,  the 
young  soldier  heard  light  and  cautious 
steps,  ascending  the  stairs  towards  the 
gallery  where  he  kept  ward.  Instinc- 
tively he  knew  that  it  was  Marian  Hoare, 
in  her  misery  shunning  the  light  of  com- 
ing day,  her  trembling  and  tottering 
steps  upheld  by  an  attendant,  and  retir- 
ing  to  hide  her  sorrows  and  tears  in  her 
own  darkened  room.  Walter  Hussey 
made  one  step  forwards  as  she  passed 
him,  and  then  stood  fix*?d.  Hia  ieehiigs 


were  too  deep  for  utterance,  for  worlds 
he  could  not  have  articulated  one  word 
of  sjTnpathy.  Marian  Hoare,  too,  look- 
ed up  as  the  mailed  tread  rung  on  the 
stone  floor  ;  she  recognised  her  lover, 
and  ««0h,  Walter  1"  •<  Oh,  Marian  1" 
convulsively  burst  firom  each,  and  was 
all  that  passed  as  the  unhappy  daughter 
rushed  to  bury  her  distresses,  and  stifle 
her  agonised  sobbing,  in  the  solitude  of 
her  darkened  chamber. 

With  the  day,  came  need  for  a  deci- 
sion ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  "  Crow- 
ner*s  'quest  law,"  did  not  then  run  cur- 
rent in  Corkaguiny,  and  even  though 
it  had.  Colonel  Zonch*s  paramount  du- 
ties admitted  of  no  delay.  The  guilt 
of  Hugh  Hoare,  taken  "red-handed" 
in  the  fact,  was  too  clear  to  admit  of 
question,  and  Zouch  decided  to  carry 
the  prisoneralongwith  him  to  the  strong 
Castle  of  Gallerus,  which  the  I-iord  De- 
puty had  indicated  as  the  rendezvous  of 
the  troops,  before  they  proceeded  to  the 
attack  on  Fort-del-Ore. 

With  this  view,  he  ordered  a  horse 
to  be  made  ready  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  prisoner,  under  a  guard  of  mount- 
ed troopers ;  and  as  the  time  for  de- 
parture approached.  Colonel  Zouch 
prepared  for  a  painful  interview  with 
his  late  host  and  present  captive,  who 
now  descended  to  his  own  hall,  heavily 
manacled,  and  carefully  guarded. 

A  few  hours  of  suftering  had  done 
the  work  of  years,  and  made  a  fearful 
change  in  the  wretched  man's  appear- 
ance. As  Colonel  2k>nch  and  his  offi- 
ceri)  looked  on  the  haggard  cheek  and 
bleached  brow  of  their  late  stately 
entertainer,  they  could  scarce  believe 
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that  they  saw  the  same  individual :  he 
had  undergone  that  dreadful  process 
to  which  deep  mental  agony  sometimes 
sabjects  the  safferer. 

"Rftbeadgrew  vhlte 
In  a  •( ngle  night 
As  aen'f  hare  done  from  raddcn  ftan.** 

As  the  English  commander  regarded 
him,  he  felt  painfully  the  change  which 
the  black  event  of  the  last  night  had 
caused  in  their  relative  positions. 

'*  I  re^t,"  he  said,  "  that  we  ever 
met,  seeing  the  terms  on  which  we  now  . 
stand,  and  must  soon  part ;  but  it  is  a 
coned  deed,  and  must  be  answered  to 
God  and  nuu,  and  my  painful  duty 
will  be  done  when  I  have  placed  you 
as  a  criminal  within  the  doom  of  the 
Lord  Deputy." 

'*  Let  dutjr  be  done,  sir  officer,"  re- 
turned the  prisoner  in  a  hollow  but  firm 
voice, "  without  doing  me  the  slightest 
ersce.  I  know  that  I  have  oflfended 
lOttUy  and  fearfully  against  Grod  and 
man ;  let  justice  have  its  penalty ;  ne- 
ver did  debtor  long  to  discbarge  his 
obligation  as  I  do."  After  a  pause  he 
added,  ••  You  spoke  but  now  of  the 
Lord  Deputy's  doom  ;  may  I  be  in- 
formed what  it  is  like  to  prove  ?" 

'•Death  and  confiscation,"  returned 
the  officer  sternly  ;  "  your  neck  to  the 
cord,  with  short  shrift,  and  your  castle 
sod  broad  lands  to  the  Queen's  dispo- 
sal, are  but  too  like  to  be  Lord  Grey's 
sentence  in  such  a  case ;  ay  1  and  that 
with  brief  interval,  too." 

"  Welcome  death,  come  it  how  and 
when  it  may,"  retorted  Hugh  Uoare, 
gloomily ;  "  and  for  confiscation,  what 
care  I,  who  am  about  to  look  my  last 
opon  castle  and  lands  for  ever;  and 
yet"— -here  the  father's  breast  heaved, 
and  his  dark  eye  filled,  as  he  conti. 
nued :  *•  yet,  yet,  I  should  not  say  I 
care  not,  when  I  think  of  my  child,  my 
only  child.  Ob  1  Marian,"  groaned 
the  wretched  parent,  as  he  nid  his 
bowed  head  in  his  hands. 

Colonel  Zouch,  stern  soldier  as  he 
was,  turned  away,  obviously  affected 
by  this  burst  of  parental  remorse  and 
8onx>w.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments.  Hugh  Hoare  continued 
boned  in  his  bitter  emotions,  when  a 
haod  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
tumbg  hastily,  he  saw  the  ingenuous 
countenance  of  young  Walter  Hussey 
filled  with  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

"Unhappy  neighbour,"  said  the 
young  man,  '<  this  is  no  time  for  cere- 

TOL.  XXXTII. — NO.  CCXYIII. 


mony  or  waste  of  words  ;  the  less  that 
luy  conceru  iii  your  misery  lies  deeper 
than  words  can  utter.  To  say  then 
briefly  what  I  once  hoped  to  tell  in 

other  and  prouder   circumstances, 

Hugh  Hoare  I  love  your  daughter 
Marian ;  love  her  more  deeply  and 
devotedly  in  this  dark  hour  than  when 
in  peace  and  hope  the  shore  of  Brandon 
first  witnessed  our  promise  to  each 
other;  and  if" — continued  the  young 
man  earnestly,  "if  I  tell  it  now,  in  this 
terrible  moment,  it  is  with  no  selfish 
view  to  my  own  happiness,  but  to 
send  you  forth  on  the  solemn  road 
to  your  fate,  with  one  gleam  of  com- 
fort in  the  assurance,  that  Marian 
Hoare  shall  never  want  a  devoted  pro- 
tector until  Walter  Husscy's  head  is 
laid  low,  and  his  heart  ceases  to  beat 
for  ever." 

^  Wonder  at  this  unexpected  commu- 
nication, for  a  moment  banished  all 
other  considerations  from  the  wretched 
father's  thoughts;  the  high  personal 
character  of  Walter  Hussey,  well 
known  to  him,  and  the  conviction  of 
sincerity  which  his  manly  earnestness 
at  once  impressed  upon  the  hearer 
had  the  intended  effect,  and  shed  one 
gleam  of  gladness  over  the  doomed 
man*s  prospects  ;  he  wrung  his  hand 
as  warmly  as  the  manacles  would  al- 
low, and  in  a  low  earnest  voice  said, 
"  Young  man,  in  this  solemn  hour  I 
trust  you — ^trust  my  all  of  earthly 
concern  to  your  pledged  word ;  in  a 
short  time  the  shadow  of  my  disgrace 
will  fall  less  darkly  on  your's  and 
Marian's  path.  I  leave  you  and  her 
such  blessings  as  a  blighted  wretch 
like  me  can  bestow,  and  do  not  think 
little,"  he  continued,  **  of  wedding  with 
a  father's  blessing  on  his  child's  mar- 
riage, however  worthless  and  degrad- 
ed he  who  bestows  that  blessing  may 
be;  for  eighteen  miserable  years," 
added  he,  sighing  heavily  ''  up  to  the 
present  bitter  hour,  I  have  felt  what 
It  was  to  want  it  in  my  own." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  became 
once  more  composed  and  collected, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  com. 
mence  his  fatal  journey;  the  guard 
drew  up  before  the  Castle  door,  the 
horses  stood  ready  for  the  order  to 
'*  mount  and  march ;"  and  for  a  mo- 
ment Hugh  Hoare  rested  for  the  last 
time  in  his  own  fated  doorway — it  was 
but  for  an  instant— and  yet  in  that 
brief  n)ace  his  eye  glanced  upon  the 
carved  stone,  which   commemorated 
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his  and  Eileen  Moore's  eyentful  union. 
By  a  singalar  coincidence,  whlchi  in  the 
distraction  of  the  time,  all  had  before 
overlooked,  the  date  bore  witnessi 
that  on  that  very  day,  and  almost  at 
the  self-same  hour,  Gregory  Hoare  had 
died  on  the  very  spot  where  his  ill- 
fated  son  now  stood.  As  he  noted  this 
the  whole  tide  of  terrible  recollec- 
tions connected  with  the  coincidence 
rushed  at  once  upon  Hugh  Hoare's 
soul ;  his  whole  life  of  cross  and  care 
springing  from  the  terrible  incident 
of  the  old  man's  death,  and  risinjg 
to  the  climax  of  murder  for  his 
wife,  and  a  shameful  end  for  him- 
self—all flashed  upon  him  at  once 
with  a  blasting  power ;  his  broad  chest 
heaved  with  emotion ;  his  brow  black- 
ened  almost  to  the  hue  of  a  negro,  as 
the  bloo<^current  filled  the  veins  of  his 
throbbing  temples  to  bursting.    It  was 


but  for  a  moment,  and  the  frame-work 
of  the  strong  man  yielded,  a  blood-ves- 
sel  save  way>  and,  the  victim  of  his  own 
darl  and  unsubdued  passions,  Hugh 
Hoare  lay  a  corpse  on  the  very  spot 
where  his  father  had  expired  eighteen 
years  before. 

The  nidbt  was  closing  daitiv,  when 
two  men.  Jack  Barrett  and  anot»er,con- 
ducted  a  cart,  whereon  lay  two  dark  oh- 
jects,  from  Castle-Gregory  towards  Kil- 
liney  church-yard;  they  were  the  coffins 
of  Hugh  Hoare  and  his  wife.  Two  old 
women  peered  out  into  the  night  after 
them,  and,  as  they  doeed  the  door, 
the  nurse  whispered  to  the  cook, 
"  wasn't  that  a  fine  feast,  and  a  fine 
keeping  of  a  wedding-day  ?  Well,  any 
how,  I'm  glad  his  father  s  son  didn't 
come  to  the  disgrace  of  the  gallows." 


VABT  THS  THIRD — "  T9K  BLOW-UP. 

CHAFTEBIU. 


Aftxb  the  dark  incidents  we  have  been 
veoording,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  the 
reader  one  fair  passage,  unstained  by 
bbod  or  sorrow,  for  perusal ;  for  one 
generation,  at  least,  the  proverb  was 
Silsified  which  asserts  that 

"  Tlie  eoone  of  true  loTt  Brrer  doih  ran  ■noolb,'' 

and  the  fortunes  pf  Walter  Hussey  and 
Marian  Hoare  seemed  for  awhile  to  re- 
verse the  evil  destiny  attached  to  both 
their  houses.  '•'  The  evil  caine  not  in 
their  days." 

When  Colqnel  Zouch  proceeded  to 
join  the  Lord  Grey  at  Gallerus,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  leave  a  strong 
garrison  in  Castle- Gregory,  and,  alike 
tor  considerations  of  the  public  service 
and  in  compliance  with  the  young 
man's  earnest  request,  he  intrusted  the 
keeping  of  the  fortress  to  Walter  Hus. 
sey,  whose  services  entitled  him  to  ask 
such  a  trust,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  defiles  and  mountain  passes  enabled 
him  to  use  the  force  under  his  command 
tQ  the  best  advantage  in  maintaining 
communications  with  the  troops  before 
Fort-del-Ore,  and  in  clearing  the  db- 


trict  of  Desmond's  marauding  parties. 
The  result  of  the  siege  of  Fort-del-Ors 
is  matter  of  history ;  it  proceeded  for 
many  months,  during  which  the  be- 
sieged endured  extreme  distresses,  the 
English  fleet  cutting  ofif  all  commu- 
nication by  sea,  and  the  aid  they 
expected  in  Ireland  failing  them  com- 
pletely ;  in  fact,  the  very  daring  of 
their  attempt  to  establbh  a  Spanish 
post  upon  the  (oil  of  the  queen's 
dominion,  insured  their  final  defeat, 
by  directing  all  the  eneigies  of  her 
officers  to  its  frustration.  Terms  of 
mercy  were  often  sought  by  the  be- 
leaguered men ;  and  when  they  finally 
surrendered  at  discretion,  they  were  to 
a  man  executed  in  cold  blood-^-an  act 
which  Spenser  attempts  to  palliate,  bat 
which  to  this  day  leaves  a  blot  on  the 
otherwise  stainless  scutcheon  of  Arthur 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton."  We  follow 
the  history  no  further  than  by  sayings 
that  Ions  before  the  siege  terminateui 
Walter  Hussey,  as  well  by  his  services 
and  sufferings  as  by  the  mediation  of 
his  commander  and  co-mates  in  armSt 
had  so  well  pleaded  his  claims  with  the 
Lord  Deputy  as  to  obtain  a  re-grant 


*  Since  this  was  writt«n,  the  writer  haa  lightad  on  aome  biBtortcal  docnmeots  in  the  Bri- 
tish Moseam,  which  complexly  disprove  the  charge  of  either  tnacbeiy  or  cruelty  agiiiut 
Lord  Grey. 
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from  EUzabetli  of  the  castle  and  lands 
of  the  laddeu  Hugii  Hoare«  together 
with  nmdrj  other  portions  of  the  great 
forfeited  Desmond  fief.  Walter  Hus- 
sej,  no  longer  of  the  "Dangan,"  be- 
came Lord  of  "Castle- Gregory,"  "Mi- 
nard/"*'theMagheree§,"and  "Bally- 
bc2gao/'  and  in  no  long  time  after  the 
bappy  husband  of  Marian  Hoare. 

Strange,  bat  true  it  is,  that  when  we 
trrlTe  at  a ''  haopy  marriage, "  the  novel 
always  seems  oi  necessity  to  end—'*  the 
tale-teller's  (like  OUiello's)  occupation 
b  eone,"  the  sameness  of  contented 
wedded  life  furnishing  no  salient  points 
of  iDterest  either  for  narrator  or  reader. 
The  pnndple  of  this  seems  the  same 
OQ  which  profound  thinkers  have  pro- 


nounced a  session  of  parliament  which 
produced  no  other  result  but  the  pass, 
mg  of  a  solitary  turnpike  act,  to  be  the 
best  symptom  of  a  peaceful,  healthy 
state  of  the  nation,  though  it  nearly 
starved  the    newspaper  reporters    to 
death.     We  have  literally  nothing  to 
record  of  the  quiet  loves  and  peaceful 
lives  of  Walter  Hussey  and  Marian 
Hoare,   save  that  they  continued  in 
wedded  happiness  through  the  rest  of 
Elisabeth's  reign,  througn  the  peaceful 
rule  of  James  the  First,  and  that  they 
died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other* 
about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  the  First  Charles,  leaving  an  only 
son,  Walter  Hussey  the  Second,  the 
heir  of  their  fortunes. 


CEMPTEA  XTV» 


Tai  world  contains  many  a  ''crux," 
tt  a  knotty  point  is  termed  in  the 
schools,  which  serves  from  age  to  age 
to  exercise  the  conjectures  and  perplex 
the  wits  of  the  ingenious.  Anaong  these 
difficulties,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
boItc,  for  the  same  reason  which  makes 
it  cmel  to  break  a  toy-puzaie,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  set  down  the  defini- 
tion of  '•^afty"_e6pecially  of  Irish 
loyalty — a  Question  sufficient  to  per. 
plex  wiser  neads  than  were  ever  set 
oa  Irish  shouhten,  had  our  poor  coun> 
^rymea  been  as  celebrated  for  saga- 
city as  they  have  ever  been  for  blun- 
ders; it  woul^  have  been  impossible 
for  them  always  to  understand  when 
they  were  fishtiog  cm  the  right  side, 
when  on  the  wrong.  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead,  who  "  said  ay,  when  he 
oegbt  to  have  said  no,"  and  was  shoved 
out  mto  tlie  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Common^,  with  the  loss  of  ministerial 
fiivour  for  ever,  has  not  been  worse 
tinted  than  poor  Paddy,  who  has  often 
^n  doomea  and  denounced  as  a  trai- 
tor, when  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
meant  to  be  loyal  to  death.  This  puz- 
zlificitioa  has  often  had  curious  results ; 
mea  knew  not  whither  to  turn  ;  and 
^^  are  instances  to  be  found  in  the 
private  records  of  our  country,  when 
two  friends,  taking  opposite  sides  in 
aril  conflict,  have  mutually  transferred 
tbeir  estates  and  exehanged  protections 
with  each  other,  to  be  used  as  the 
^^ent  of  the  conflict  might  prove.  Nay, 
B^ger  still,  there  have  been  cases  of 
utt  same  individual  in  a  dangerous 
^nne  going  about   armed  with  King 


James's  warrant  for  martial  law  in  one 
pocket,  while  he  carried  the  certificate 
of  hb  Protestant  neighbour  to  his  good 
eonduct  and  humanity  in  the  other  I 
Such  are  the  inconsistencies,  which  will 
continually  meet  the  eye  of  .the  ex- 

Elorer  of  the  domestic  records  of  Lre- 
ind  in  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries : 
the  history  of  which  period  might  well 
bear  for  its  motto  the  epigram :— . 


Whfti^tlMfMnBt 

when  Uproipcn,  aoo^  dacpCMll  II  tiMMn." 


Wfcy, 


Or  if  a  motto  be  sought  in  loftier 
strainS|  it  piay  be  found  in  the  lini^  of 
Ireland's  own  poet,  writing  possibly 
with  his  county's  history  tulf  in  hi4 
remembrance :— . 

"  Bebclllon  I  foul  dlihonoarlng  word, 
Whote  wrongfol  blight  looft  hM  •UfaiaA 
Th«  holietfc  caaw  th^ttongna  or  iwor^ 
Of  mortiil  ever  loit  or  gained. 
How  manjr « ipfrit  bom  to  blesfi 
Hm  ittok  beneath  thai  withering  neau  i 
Wliom  but  a  day*i— an  hoor't— enooeiit 
Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame.** 

I  introduce  these  reflections,  which 
are  capable  of  application  to  conflict- 
ing opinions  o£  ail  shades  of  diversity, 
in  order  to  cover  the  break  in  our 
narrative,  which  must  now  pass  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  We  left 
one  Walter  Hussey  sitting  down  pros- 
perous and  rewarded  for  having  loyally 
fought  the  battles  of  England's  sovereign 
against  her  rebel  subject  Desmond; 
we  resume  our  tale  with  the  fortunes 
of  another  Walter  Hussey,  in  arms  stili 
fir  the  king,  thouffh  against  '*the 
]dng*s    commission/"   for    thus    per- 
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plexed  were  tbc  watchwords  of  party 
in  those  days.  Walter  Hassey  was 
one  of  those  '*  friendly  Catholic  rebels  " 
who  engaged  in  the  ^reat  conflict  of 
1641»  with  the  intention,  as  is  often, 
times  supposed,  of  makingadiyersion  in 
fiiTOuroi  the  unhappy  Charles,  when 
hard  pressed  by  his  turbulent  *'  Com- 
mons  of  Engbuid/'  To  this  day,  re- 
yiewing  the  maze  of  the  Queen's  in- 
trigues,  and  the  myster]^  of  "  Glamor- 
gan's Conmiission,'*  it  is  very  hard  to 
decide  the  o[uestion,  whether  the  great 
Irish  rebeUion  of  1041  was  or  was  not 
fomented  by  encouragement  from  the 
Court  of  Charles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  poor  Walter 
Hnssey  ("  the  worse  luck  his")  banged 
in  most  magnanimously  among  the  best 
of 

*'  Tht  galluils  who'ftmght  for  the  eroira,** 

and  held  his  own  with  hi^  hand 
through  most  of  the  wars  of  that  day  ; 
ay,  and  inij;ht  have  held  out  until  he 
came  withm  terms  of  anmesty  as  well 
■a  others,  were  it  not  that  an  evil  dea- 
tiny  must  be  accomplished;  and  there- 
fore in  a  luckless  day,  Cromwell  of  the 
Iron  Hand,  who  was  reducing  aU  Ire- 
land in  the  same  ruthless  spirit  which 
had  quenched  the  conflagration  of 
Tredagh  in  the  blood  of  its  garrison— » 
determined  to  detach  some  of  his  iron, 
sided  troopers  to  beleaguer  CasUe-Gre. 
ffory,  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Le  Hunt  and  Sadlier,  grim-visaged 
Roundheads,  men  after  his  own  heart, 
to  whom  he  gave  his  usual  significant 
commandment  when  he  meant  mis. 
chief— namely,  ''  to  see  that  they  did 
not  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently." 
How  this  command  was  executed 
must  now  be  briefly  told.  The  siege 
grew  straiter  day  b^  dav,  until  at  last, 
as  a  fine  May  mormng  dawned  {the  fa- 


tal fifth  once  more) J  Walter  Hussey, 
with  all  the  garrison  which  the  chances 
of  war  had  left  him,  made  a  desperate 
9ortie,  and  cutting  lus  wa^  through  the 
iron  fence  of  the  besieging  force,  be- 
took himself  by  the  defile  of  Magh-an. 
a-boc,  to  his  castle  of  Minard,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 

How  his  enemies,  with  the  quest  of 
bloodhounds,  pursued  the  doomed  man 
thither ;  how,  after  a  desperate  defence, 
he  died,  undermined,  blown  up,  and  so 
mutikted  as  to  be  recognised  only  "by 
the  red  stocking  which  he  worebV 
way  of  distinction;" — these  are  all 
matters  written  in  the  local  history  of 
the  place  and  time.  It  only  remains  for 
ns  to  sum  up  the  brief  memoir  of  Cas- 
tie- Gregory's  final  day,  now  arrived 
flfter  a  duration  of  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  we  shall 
have  seen  it  from  its  cradle  to  its 
grave. 

It  was  about  mid-day,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1649,  that  Colonel  Sadlier.  hsT- 
ing  directed  that  the  castle  should  be 
dismantled  and  rifled— a  pommand 
which  his  srim  followers  executed  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  men  going  to  a 
field  preaching  —  gave  the  word  to 
break  up  his  leaguer,  in  order  to  puisne 
the  traces  of  his  flying  foe  through  the 
mountain  passes. 

He  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile 
on  his  march  towards  Glen-a-boe, 
through  which  his  course  lay,  when  a 
thin  smoke  was  observed  to  rise  through 
the  ^ted  windows  of  the  castle,  then 
a  bright  flame  flashed  at  intenrab; 
presently  was  heard  a  terrific  explosion, 
re-echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills 
like  thunder,  and  all  was  over.  Castle- 
Gregory,  which,  during  its  short  con- 
tinuance, had  been  the  scene  of  so 
bloody  «'a  three  act  tragedy"  of  real 
Ufe,  was  no  more 


CHAPTER  XT.  AKD  LAST. 


As  the  evening  of  that  final  5th  of 
May  fell,  two  individuals  might  be 
seen  groping  their  way  among  the 
scattered  and  blackened  ruins  of  the 
castle,  which  covered  the  ground  in 
every  direction.  One,  was  an  old 
man,  in  the  extreme  verge  of  human 
existence,  with  his  white  hair  streaming 
over  the  collar  of  his  cothamore  ;  the 
other,  a  young  child,  with  his  elf  locks 
curling  round  an  infant  face;  they 
looked  like  personifications  of  the  past 


and  present,  of  life  in  its  dawn  and  its 
decay. 

*'  I  can*t  see  at  all,  Johnny,  aJaa- 
nah  (my  child),  the  night  is  falling-- 
and.  Gold  help  me— it  is  nearly  dark 
night  with  me  always ;  but  your  eyes 
are  young,  God  keep  them  to  you,  my 
child— look  about  you,  and  if  you  can 
see  the  arch-stones  of  the  door-ws^ 
lying  anywhere,  for  the  love  of  God, 
lead  me  to  them,  and  let  me  sit  down. 

The  stones,  which  had  been  only 
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ttfaakea  out  of  their  place  by  the  ex- 
plosion,  were  easily  distinguished  by 
their  size  and  shape;  and  the  little 
boT»  as  he  was  directed,  led  his  great 
grandfather,  for  in  such  relation  they 
stood  to  each  other,  and  placed  him 
sitting  on  one  of  the  stones. 

The  old  man  never  attempted  to 
identify  them  with  his  eye;  out  his 
hand  wandered  vaguely  over  the 
smooUi  face  of  the  stone,  until  he 
found  the  carved  letters  so  often  aU 
laded  to,  when  solemnly  lifting  his 
dim  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said,  "  Glory 
be  to  God,  for  all  he  was  pleased  to 
leave  me  to  witness.  My  young  hands 
reared  these  walls  for  one  angry  man, 
and  carved  these  letters  for  another. 
I  was  young  yet,  when  I  saw  a  woman's 
fooli^  anger  provoke  a  man's  wild  pas* 


sion,  and  anger  dip  itself  in  blood ; 
and  now  the  anger  of  man  does  the 
bidding  of  Grod  upon  all,  and  lays  this 
strong  castle  in  the  dust  for  evermore. 
God's  name  be  praised  for  all  things, 
but  his  ways  are  wonderful." 

The  old  man  sat  awhile  in  solemn 
meditation — his  little  unconscious  de- 
scendant gambolling  around  him and 

then  feebly  returned  to  his  home  at 
no  great  distance ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing old  Jack  Barrett,  *•  the  Father  of 
the  Barony,"  as  he  had  long  been  called, 
was  found  quietly  dead  in  his  bed, 
without  sroan  or  struggle. 

So  encbs  a  strange  eventful  history. 

**  I  eaanot  teU  how  It  mlfht  be, 
I  wy  the  Ula,  m  *twu  Mid  to  m«.** 


B. 


THS    TBOUBADOUB. 
BT  WILUAX  VOBtTTB. 


*«  By  uIOb  aad  Otfi  did  QtaOrj  Rndel  Sad 
Tht  dMfch  thftt  tie  deilxed.*'— Pbveaboh. 

*  Iret  et  dolant  m*cn  iwrtiay 
Slen  mon  rey  oet  unoar  dc  leuieh 
Et  mon  TCj  qn  eiir«  Ui  Ttrajr 
Cur  font  ixog  ncntrM  tema  leanch.** 

Prom  tke  Provtngal  ^Ggqf^ 


"  She's  far  away — 

She's  far  away ; 
Alas !  my  love  is  iar  away." 

TVas  thus  that  Geoffiry  Rudel  sang. 
The  minstrel  prince  of  Blaye. 

One  lady's  name. 

One  lady's  fame 
He  heard  where'er  crusader  came. 

The  wand'ring  palmer  told  her  praise. 
And  manv  an  exile's  prayer  had  she ; 

Her  beauty  filled  the  minstrel's  lays. 
Or  fired  the  Frankish  chivalry. 

They  left  the  maids  of  sunny  Rhodes, 
And  the  battle-fields  of  Jewery, 

Both  prince  and  peer  who  wore  the  cross. 
To  win  the  flower  of  Tripoli. 

A  princess  of  the  western  line — 
Of  gentle  Raymond  of  Tolouse, 

Her  sires  had  fought  in  PsJestine, 
Where'er  Duke  Godfrey's  banner  flew; 

And  now  her  name  in  love's  sweet  tone 
Was  heard  along  her  father's  shore : 

It  soothed  the  murmurs  of  the  Rhone, 
And  sighed  along  the  sedgy  Loire. 
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And  thus  one  minstrel  sadlj  sung, 
A9  ay9  he  sw^t  hi«  matohkiii  lyre. 

The  tale  of  paaion  ai  it  sprang 
Forth,  burning  from  his  heart  of  fira;— 

"  Oh,  happy  birds,  for  ever  free* 
To  sing  of  love  so  ^ght  to  mine. 

That  I  must  grieTe  o'er,  silently* 
The  shepherds  with  their  pipes  do  rore. 

The  children  on  their  tabors  play^ 
While  I  alone  in  sadness  pine 

For  her  so  loved,  so  far  away.'* 
Thus  simg  the  gallant  troubadour 

That  ruled  the  lands  of  Blaye^ 

And  though  his  eye  ne'er  knew  the  bliss 

Of  lingering  o'er  that  loved  one's  l^loe» 
Be  skhed  sdong  the  troubled  wavef 

That  washed  his  own  beloved  strand :-« 
**  It's  oh !  to  be  the  meanest  slave 

That  wuts  by  that  fair  lady's  haad— 
It's  oh  I  to  find  a  lowly  grave. 

And  lie  within  that  lady's  land. 
No  more  I'll  wander,  lorn  and  lone. 
The  banks  of  my  beloved  Craronne ; 
No  more  I'U  walk  this  wild- wood  shade    ■ 

The -forest  flowers  are  dead  to  me ; 
No  home  can  be  mr  home,  sweet  maid. 

Save  thy  fair  land  of  Tripoli." 

EUs  lance  was  foremost  in  the  lists. 

His  lay  within  the  lady's  bower  % 
*     But  Ion?  in  vain  the  fair  Goienne 

Wul  mourn  her  absent  troubadour. 
For  o'er  the  ocean*well  wide 

Now  floats  his  melancholy  lay ; 
The  rugged  seamen  weep  beside. 

As  still  he  sings — "  She's  far  away." 
His  lyre  so  sweetly  murmured  on,^ 

Where  swept  the  waves  like  liquid  gold. 
But  wildly,  boldly,  rung  its  tone 

Where  stormy  waters  roared  and  roDed. 
And  now  triumphant  hope  it  told— 

Now  did  it  wail  in  wild  despair ; 
And  now  to  gentler  fancies  mould 

Its  tones  upon  the  ocean  air. 

But  sadder  srew  both  lay  and  lyre — 
The  minstrel's  heart  had  lost  its  fire ; 

And  as  the  bng-sought  lady's  land 
Arose  before  his  languid  eye. 

And  ere  his  bark  had  touched  the  atraAd, 
He  knew  that  he  had  come  to  die. 

But  still  he  sung  in  broken  tones — 
"  Oh  I  welcome  death,  when  hope  is  dead : 

The  land  will  hold  my  mould'ring  bones 
That  this  belored  one  doth  tread." 

He  gave  the  groves  of  his  Graronne 

For  a  grave  by  lonely  Lebanon : 

*  Tranalated  extracts  from  G«offfy  Rndol's  poems,  in  whidi  Creqiifot  aOnsion  is  made  (0 
the  distant  object  of  his  afiactioDS. 
t  The  Bay  of  Biscay. 
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And  stUi  his  prajer  was,  once  to  see 
The  peerless  maid  of  Tripoli. 

And  lo !  ere  death  had  closed  his  eye 
A  beauteous  yision  met  its  view. 

Such  as  the  fervent  ecstacy 
Of  inspiration  never  drew — 

And  well  his  heart  the  loved  one  knew 
His  lonely  dreams  had  cherished  long. 

When  fancy  half-prophetic  grew. 
And  showed  the  subject  of  his  song. 

The  lady  kissed  his  pallid  brow. 
And  many  a  te<ur  of  sorrow  shed — 

He  gently  smiled  on  her,  and  lo  I 
Xhe  minstrel's  gallant  spirit  fled. 

The  voice  of  song  was  hushed  in  death } 
Bat  she  so  loved  when  far  away. 

In  sorrow  drank  thy  dyine  breath. 
Thou  princely  troubadour  of  fila^e. 

Sne  said,  while  weeping  by  ms  side — 
**  No  other  heart  hath  earth  like  thine ; 

And  I  will  be  thy  widowed  bride> 
And  wed  thy  memory  to  mine. 

Adieu,  adieu,  ye  glittering  throng.— 
Ye  joys  that  now  no  longer  bless ; 

No  8000  is  left  like  Kudel's  song- 
No  love  within  the  world  like  his." 

And  drooping  as  a  willow  wand. 
She 's  ta'en  the  dmet  ftom.  her  brow. 

The  rings  from  off  her  velvet  hand. 
The  bracelets  from  her  arm  of  snow ; 

And  rich  attire  and  princely  halls 
She's  bartered  for  a  convent's  ^loom, 

Where,  'mid  its  sad  and  nlent  walls. 
She  raised  her  minstrel  lover's  tomb : 

And  there  in  prayer  long  pined  away 
Such  beauty  as  men  seldom  see, 

Till  by  the  Troubadour  of  Blaye 
Was  laid  the  Maid  of  Tripoli. 

.  The  above  poem,  wild  and  incredible  as  the  devotion  that  it  depictii  may  api^ear, 
w  founded  on  circumstances  that,  if  not  historical,  have  all  the  authenticity 
that  writers  neltrly  contemporary  with  the  hero,  and  the  universal  credit  of  those 
^  two  succeeding  ages,  can  give  them.  St.  Palaye,  in  his  •*  History  of  the 
Tronbadours,"  gives  the  narrative  of  the  romantic  passion  of  Geoffrey  Rudel 
w  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  whose  beauty  was  a  world-wide  theme  at  the  time 
w  the  last  crusade.  His  voyage  to  see  his  unseen  lady-love — ^his  death  on  hii 
reaching  the  shore — ^her  visit,  and  her  subsequently  retiring  into  a  nunnery,  are 
*J|  ?iven  as  matters  of  fact ;  and  three  centuries  after,  the  marble  mausoleum 
tnat  she  raised  to  the  memory  of  her  lover  was  still  to  be  seen.  Such  devotion, 
however  we  may  regard  it,  was  not  inconsistent  with  tiie  romantic  love  of  those 
«avalric  times. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  this,  though 
a  posthumous  publication,  has  suffered 
at  all  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  now  issued  from  the  press.  The 
zeal  of  Mr.  Butler's  friends  has  pro- 
bably reproduced  these  letters  in  as  com- 
elete  and  accurate  a  form  as  he  would 
imsclfhavebeen  disposed  to  give  them, 
had  Providence  been  pleased  to  spare 
him  to  us  longer.  They  bore,  indeed, 
at  their  first  appearance,  some  marks 
of  haste  upon  them  ;  but  those  defects 
were  not  such  as  none  but  the  author 
himself  can  safely  remedy.  There  was 
no  fault  of  the  first  concoction — ^hardly 
a  vestige  of  imperfect  plan  or  execution 
in  the  reasoning,  or  the  arran^ment, 
or  even  the  style.  Though,  m  their 
immediate  composition,  "the  work," 
as  Mr.  Woodward  tells  us,  **  of  hur- 
ried moments,  snatched  from  labours 
of  beneficence  to  the  starving  crowds 
who  flocked  around  their  author's  re- 
sidence," that  work  was  but  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  long  revolved  in 
the  capacious  mind  of  one  whose  words, 
'*  like  airy  ministers,"  were  ever  ready 
at  his  will  to  range  themselves  in  well- 
ordered  files  to  execute  their  service  to 
his  intellect  The  imperfections  of 
which  we  speak  were  such  as  were, 
under  his  circumstances,  unavoidable. 
They  were  occasioned  by  want  of  time, 
and  opportunity  for  a  careful  exami. 
nation,  and  weighing  of  some  autho- 
rities  cited  upon  minor  parts  of  the  ar. 
gument.  Incorrecting  these  blemishes, 
his  editor  has  judiciously  availed  him- 
self  of  the  help  (always  readily  given 
when  worthily  sought)  of  Mr.  Gib- 
binss,  a  gentleman  whose  lar^e  and  re- 
condite  bibliographical  erudition  would 
be  rare  in  any  country,  and  is  almost 
unique  in  this.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  joint  labours 
of  two  such  able  commentators  upon 
this  part  of  the  work  have  presented 
the  documentary  literature  of  the  ques- 
tion, upon  the  whole,  in  even  a  fuller 
and  fairer  shape  than  Mr.  Butler  him- 


self could  have  given  to  it.  The  honest 
vigilance  with  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  is  indeed  worthy  of 
all  praise ;  nor  will  any  but  low  and 
narrow  minds  see  anything  in  the  stem 
accuracy  with  which  every,  the  least, 
error  of  statement  or  citaUon  is  no- 
ticed  and  corrected,  but  what  real 
friendship,  as  well  as  truth,  demanded 
from  them.  Couhl  there  be  any  dis- 
crepancy between  the  demands  of  these, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  have  nobly  de- 
termined with  the  Stagirite,  Sri«f  *^ 
TsfU^f  «^r  Mkn0iM9,  But  in  this  case 
there  could  be  none.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  great  man  who  has 
been  taken  from  us  would  be  the  first 
to  blame  the  cowardly  and  false  firiend' 
ship  which  should  dissemble  or  exte- 
nuate any  error  into  which  he  might 
have  fallen  from  personal  partiality  to 
himself. 

*'Fal«nt  honof  Jurat,  ct  mcadaz  infamU  tcixet 
Quem  aisi  mendMom  et  mend«oem  ?'* 

If  Mr.  Butler,  writing  in  a  remote 
and  almost  savage  region,  beset  night 
and  day  by  the  unfortunate  cries  of  a 
starving  population,  fell  now  and  then 
into  som^  mistakes,  the  greatest  of 
those  erronkmay  find  more  than  a  j^ 
raUel  in  the  bhmdera  of  an  antagonist 
who  laboured  under  no  such  disad- 
vantages, and  who  yet  could  con- 
found Paul  of  Samosata  with  the 
Apostle ;  while,  at  any  rate,  the  ge- 
nuine candour  of  his  character  kept 
him  clear  firom  those  wilful  prevarica- 
tions which  disgrace  the  statements  of 
the  faithless  priest  of  the  oratoxy.  The 
contrast,  indeed,  between  the  two  men 
is  striking.  Both  learned,  both  ex- 
pert dialecticians,  both  masters  of  no 
vu^ar  rhetoric :  but  the  causes  in 
which  these  potent  arms  are  wielded 
were  not  more  different  than  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  combatants.  Ooe 
heartily  believing  in  the  power  of  rea- 
son to  elicit  and  establish  truth,  and 
faithfully  applying  that  power  to  the 


*  **  Letters  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Newman's  Essay.** 
By  the  Kev.  William  Archer  Ij^tler,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Dablin.    Dublin :  Uodges  and  Smith.     1850. 
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(iiscoveiy— the  other  Bvowedly  scep- 
tical, without  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  instrument  which  he  affects  to  use ; 
choosing  first  the  object  of  his  faith, 
and  then  looking  round  for  topics  to 
vindicate  that  faith  to  the  intellects  of 
other  men.  Even  at  first  sight  one  is 
struck,  as  in  the  comparison  of  two  coun- 
tenances— ^with  the  honesty  stamped 
upon  the  face  of  the  one  work,  and  the 
guile  which  lurks  under  the  hypocriti- 
ral  features  of  the  other.  There  is 
something,  indeed,  in  Father  New- 
num's  manner  of  even  approaching  a 
subject  characteristic  of  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  his  mind.  He  has,  partly  from 
nature  and  partly  from  inveterate 
habit,  a  sort  of  intellectual  squint, 
which  incapacitates  htm  from  taking  a 
straightforward  view  of  anything.  The 
mbd's  eye  glances  off  from  a  direct 
arurey  by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  the 
sides  of  what  he  contemplates,  and, 
losing  sight  of  everything  that  is  most 
obvioos  to  others,  lights  upon  some 
collateral  relation  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances,  and  fastens  there.  This 
sinister  power  of  descrying,  and  readi^ 
ness  to  seize  the  wrong  handle  of  every- 
thing, is  (curiously  enough^  what  gives 
him,  with  many,  the  reputation  for  depth 
of  thought,  which  he  is  certainly  far 
from  deserving.  The  deep  relations 
of  thin^  are,  to  be  sure,  not  obvious ; 
but  it  is  only  a  confused  judgment 
which  concludcss  that  thereK>re  unob- 
▼ioQs  relations  are  profotmd.  A  rela- 
tion wholly  casual  and  accidental  is 
often  much  less  obvious  than  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  one ;  nor  is  it  depth, 
but  a  kind  of  superficial  subtilty  wliich 
is  required  for  tracing  such  remote 
btit  non-essential  reLitions  of  things. 
With  that  sort  of  superficial  subtuty 
Father  Newman  is  lar^ly  endowed ; 
iod  to  this  invaluable  gifl  of  logic  he 
^ds  a  rhetorical  talent  most  service- 
able also  to  a  sophist.  His  wares  are 
all  exhibited  in  a  inany-coloured  and 
onoertain  light,  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  take  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  showy  fabrics  which  the  voluble 
and  persuasive  dealer  exhibits  for  your 
custom ;  and,  in  this  deceitful  medium, 
a  thoQffimdtricksare  successfully  played 
off,  which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
roaik  and  enumerate  one  by  one.  In- 
finite are  the  resources  of  dialectic 
^erdemain  in  this  dextrous  mani- 
pulator of  arguments,  and  everything 
w  continually  changing  shapes  under 
his  magic  touch.    Sometimes  a  word 


or  two  slipped  in  at  the  ri^ht  place, 
*'  with  careless  heed  and  giddy  cim- 
ning,"  carries  a  conclusion  far  beyond 
its  premises.  Sometimes  a  dazzling 
illustration  so  diverts  the  reader's  eye 
from  the  true  point  of  the  question, 
that  it  is  changed  upon  him  in  a  twink- 
ling before  he  can  look  round.  Some- 
times, where  the  straight  and  beaten 
path  would  lead  too  pkinly  to  an  un- 
desirable position,  he  is  beguiled,  upon 
some  specious  pretext,  into  a  trackless 
fsLiry  land,  and  led  up  and  down  its 
mazes  until  the  safer  and  direct  high- 
way on  which  he  started  is  forgotten. 
Truth,  when  it  is  to  be  opposed,  is 
skilfully  blended  with  error,  and  then 
the  error  brought  strongly  into  light, 
while  the  truth  is  cast  into  the  shade ; 
and  falsehood,  when  it  is  to  be  re- 
commended, is  mixed  with  truth,  and 
made  to  pass  current  under  the  gild- 
ing. While,  during  the  whole  process, 
there  is  such  an  air  of  sanctity  thrown 
around  the  performer  as  secures  the 
sympathy  of  the  simple,  and  makes  the 
very  suspicion  of  craft  appear  little 
short  of  blasphemy.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, can  breathe  more  holily  the 
spirit  of  devout  sincerity  than  the 
solemn  appeal  to  the  readers  con- 
science with  which  Father  Newman, 
fresh  from  the  regenerating  waters  of 
his  second  baptism,  prefaces  his  Nunc 
Dimittis  ? — "  Wrap  not  yourself  round 
in  the  associations  of  years  past ;  Jior 
determine  that  to  be  truth  which  you 
wish  to  be  so,  nor  make  an  idol  o/ehe" 
rished  anticipations,** 

**  At  enm  aiplolM  triitem,  e«Tc  frugl  eeniou  V* 

This  is  the  same  man  who  tells  you  (p. 
330),  that  *' Faith  is  not  necessarily  or 
ordinaril;^  based  on  reason,  but  con- 
nected with  the  previous  hope  of  the 
things  believed;"  that  (p.  331)  **  the 
majority  are  to  believe  first,  &c.,  prove 
afterwards  ;"  that  (p.  327)  ''  we  must 
begin  with  believing  and  that  convic- 
tion will  follow  ;"  that,  under  Catho- 
lic teaching  (p.  337),  "  arguments 
will  come  to  be  considered  rather  as 
representations  and  persuasives,  than 
as  logical  proofs  ;"  and  that,  *'  on  re- 
ligious subjects  we  may  prove  any- 
thing, or  overthrow  anything  and  can 
arrive  at  the  truth  bat  accidentally,  if 
we  merely  investigate  by  what  is  com- 
monly called  reason  ;  which  is,  in  such 
matters,  but  the  instrument,  at  best,  in 
the  hands  of  the  legitimate  judge,  spi- 
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ritual  discernment."  (Univ.  Sermons 
p.  40,  cited  bj  Ward,  Ideal,  p.  44.) 
■  With  a  sophist,  thus  unscrupulous 
and  yersatile,  Mr.  Butler  undertook 
to  deal,  and  he  was  eminently  well 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  under- 
took. The  "  Essay  on  Development" 
(like  all  that  singular  writer's  works) 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  strong 
effect  upon  the  minds  for  which  it  waa 
intended.  He  knew,  it  is  probable, 
that  upon  a  mind  thoroughly  Protest- 
ant  it  could  produce  no  effect  what- 
ever ;  that  to  such  a  mind  it  would  ap- 
pear a  mere  petitio  principU  from  one 
end  to  the  otner.  But  he  knew  also 
(for  how  could  the  teacher  be  ignorant 
of  the  progress  of  his  pupils?)  that 
there  were  many  who  had  been  led  on 
step  by  step  to  the  proper  point  of  pre- 
paration, at  which  most  of  his  assump. 
tions  might  be  easily  identified  with 
principles  which  they  had  already  im^ 
miplicitly  allowed  as  probable;  and 
where^  when  the  alternative  was  sud- 
denly  presented  of  either  falling  back 
upon  private  judgment  or  advancing 
into  Ilomanism,  any  bridge  across  the 
narrow  stream  of  doubt  in  front  would 
be  eagerly  jprefened  to  the  ignominy 
and  peril  oi  a  retreat.  Successfully  to 
gain  the  ear  of  persons  so  circum. 
stanoed,  something  more  than  a  mere 
logical  refutation  was  required.  The 
question  was  to  be  handled  b;^  a  phi- 
losopher. It  is  not  enough,  in  many 
cases,  to  show  merely  that  your  ad- 
versary's reasoning  is  inconclusive,  and 
does  not  prove  his  point ;  or  even  to 
establish  tne  opposite  of  his  conclusion. 
You  must  trace  to  their  source  the 
errors  and  prejudices  which  gave  his 
sophistry  its  seeming  force,  lou  must 
disentangle  and  draw  out  the  threads 
which  he  has  twisted  into  a  web  of 
specious  argument;  yon  must  show 
that  his  principles,  when  fairly  pushed 
to  their  consequences,  lead  to  those 
very  conclusions  from  which  the  minds 
on  which  he  works  most,  passionately 
revolt  You  must  speak  to  men's 
hearts  as  well  as  their  heads.  You 
must  show  that  the  promise  of  *'  con- 
viction" whidi  he  makes  as  the  conse- 
quence of  "  faith,"  is  a  promiae  which 
will  not,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Butler  has  done  in 
the  present  case ;  and  it  was  a  case 
upon  which  he  could  spjeak  feelingly. 
He  had  known,  experimentally  and 
from  within,  the  system  which  the 
*'  Essay  on  Development"  presents  as 


the  end  of  controver^ ;  and  his  inquir- 
ing spirit  had  found  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  not  the  mother  of  Certainty, 
but  the  nurse  of  Doubt ;  and  he  has 
invincibly  shown  that  Father  New- 
man's plausible  scheme  is  itself  but  a 
new  '^development"  of  the  incurable 
scepticism  of  Popery.  To  this  conclu- 
sion it  must  come  at  last.  The  long- 
sighted already  see  it  to  be  ineritable; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  melancholy 
to  think  how  many  simple  souls  are 
embarked,  as  it  were,  in  the  craayship 
of  the  infallible  Church,  under  the 
flag  of  St.  Peter,  the  sails  filled  with 
the  fresh  breeze  of  newly-risen  Faith, 
and  aU  unmindfril  of  the  whirlwind  in 
which  their  summer  voyage  is  destined 
to  end,  and  which  now— 

««  HoihAd  la  grim  repoie,  ezpccto  Iti  ereaiag  prey.* 

The  principles  of  the  "Essay  on  De- 
velopment"  are,  as  Mr.  Butler  has 
clearly  pointed  out,  essentiaDy  scep- 
tical ;  and  all  the  strength  of  the  book 
is  expended  upon  these  principles. 
The  poor  precarious  hypothesis  of  an 
infallible  director,  by  which  the  scep- 
tical tendency  of  the  rest  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, is  so  manifestly  a  make-diift 
foisted  in  upon  the  consistent  tissue  of 
the  general  argument,  so  easilv — and 
indeed  so  naturally — (Jetached  from  it, 
that  there  can  remain  litUe  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  fate  which  must  await  the 
curious  fabric.  The  unsightly  patch 
of  Roman  Infallibility  will  be  removed, 
and  return  to  the  brokers  of  frippery 
who  supply  such  paltry  wares;  and 
the  remainder  will  be  worn  as  a  gay 
covering  for  the  nakedness  of  un- 
belief until  its  gloss  wears  off,  or  some 
newer  garment  becomes  more  fashion- 
able : — 

"  Sceptical  it  assuredly  is,  if  a  doctriiie 
may  deserve  that  evil  name  (and  I  am  quite 
alive  to  the  responsibility  of  affixing  it), 
which  involves  in  a  doabt  dark  at  that  of 
utter  infidelity,  all  the  phnn  historical  gionods 
of  a  Christian  man's  belief,  and  givei  lam. 
abaolately  no  proof  at  all  in  return.  This 
indeed  has  ever  been  in  various  degrees  a 
characteristic  of  the  more  daring  champioQS 
of  Romanism ;  though  hardly  ever  so  undis- 
guisedly  exhibited  as  now.  For,  in  (tot,  it 
b  the  veiy  consiAnmation  of  that  credolitf 
which  is  the  intoxieation  of  intelligent  fcitb, 
that  it  exults  in  adopting  the  premises  of 
the  Inidel,  and  is  delighted  to  show  bow  it 
can  reach  to  undoabting  conviction  If  tiM 
very  path  which  timid  reason  dreads  as  tte 
precipice  of  unbelief.    It  despises  the  slow 
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and  teUt  digestion  which  eannot  convert 
perikNH  potem  to  nutritive  ibod ;  it  thinki 
aarm  of  tlie  man  who  oannot  extort  his  pre- 
detemuned  ooodiuioQ  from  any  data  at  all, 
or  if  afraid  of  the  company  of  the  Gibbons 
■nd  Voltaires  the  whole  way  to  the  one  last 
step.  *I  will  make  every  other  proof  so 
vain,'  id!  its  vaont,  *  that  yon  must  be  either 
SaUn*s  or  mine !'  The  writer  of  this  volume 
has  ever  been  rather  too  much  addicted  to 
what  he  haa  himself  styled  this  *  kill  or  cure ' 
method  of  proof;  his  present  performanoe 
di^rs  in  thia  only  from  the  ingenious  mis- 
chief of  hia  former  of  the  same  kind,  that  he 
has  in  thia  case  imfortonately  fbi^gotten  alto- 
gether the  '  cnre.'  One  by  one  he  detaches 
from  under  ns  (to  apply  Moore's  beautiful 
fiction)  every  foothoU ;  and  at  length  leaves 
his  bewildered  disciple  clinging  with  the 
hands  alone,  the  weak  relaxing  hands,  to 
the  ehain  that  suspends  him  over  the  abyss. 
'Scripture?'  It  is  so  ambiguous  and  eso- 
teric, that  'plain  and  logical'  comments  are 
certain  to  lead  to  heresy.  '  Primitive  belief?* 
Christian  truth,  in  the  sense  required,  is  not 
primitive.  Boman  authority  ?  It  u  forced 
to  rest  upon  the  unproved  oMsumption  that 
a  clahn  never  made  for  centuries  may  yet  be 
indispensable  to  salvation.  Universal  and 
perpetual  Church  infallibility?  It  Is  hardly 
(U^guissd, — it  18  most  surely  involved,  as  I 
have  demonstrated, — that  it  cannot  be  made 
to  fit  the  ikcta  of  Roman  theological  history 
without  contradiction.  While,  under  all 
mppositk>B8  alike — even  universal  infalU- 
hihty,  wheresoever  pUu^ed, — ^the  guide  Gi 
iUth  is  but  an  explwer  of  truth,  gaining  on 
it  by  dagrees,  slowly  and  painfully  making 
her  way  to  its  complete  comprehension :  she 
does  not  see  truth,  she  only  feels  after  it ; 
■he  haa  tiie  gifted  tonch  of  Uie  blind  indeed, 
but  that  is  all ;  she  will  oome  to  know  it  in 
its  iatagritj  some  time  or  other,  but  in  the 
mean  time  she  eamiol  proless  to  give  more 
than  iiagments  and  samples  of  the  will  and 
thstrntiiofGod.  We  may  eai/ her  '  hifalli- 
ble;'  bat  i&Gdlibility  is  no  more  than  a 
word,  though  a  long  one;  the  word  can 
woik  no  eharm.  If  in  reality  the  Church  is 
me  to  go  wrong  (as  the  theory  insists)  un- 
lass  there  be  infallibility  to  direct  it;  if  the 
iofailibOity  that  directs  it  (as  again  the 
theory  involves)  be  itself  completely  depen« 
dent  on,  and  directed  by,  the  movement  of 
the  Church — guided  by  that  which  it  alone 
csa  gmide; — ^if  the  general  development 
vtf^j  demand  a  superintending  authority 
to  keep  it  from  confusion  and  error;  and 
yet  that  superintending  authority  (as  the 
new  doctrine  maintains,  and  all  history 
attests)  only  gives  utterance  to  the  general 
devekprnant  itself  of  the  age  in  which  it 
Ripens  to  speak ; — once  more — if  the  ori* 
gins]  Sariptare  revelation  be  an  inscrutable 
si%aa  which  might  lead  to  anything,  and 
prove  anything,  and  be  consistent  with  any- 
thing, until  expounded  by  an  authority 
^^bich  that  iooompiefaeaaible  reveUtion  alone 


can  guarantee,  and  which,  after  it  has  been 
guaranteed,  is  itself  essentiaUy  mutable,  con- 
fessedly unrecognised  for  ages,  and  to  tiiis 
day  unable  distinctly  to  define  itself;  in 
what  but  utter  unbelief  can  such  a  medley 
of  conflicting  suppositions  end,  except  so  far 
as  the  mercy  of  Heaven  may  confound  the 
logic  of  its  authors,  and  force  them  to  break 
the  laws  of  reasoning,  that  they  may  keep 
the  laws  of  God  ?  Such,  meanwhile,  is  un- 
questionably the  present  position  of  this 
theory :  if  it  is  to  be  further  prosecuted, — if 
a  *  school'  of  development  theology  is  to  be 
founded  in  our  age,  he  must  be  strangely  dull 
or  strangely  devoted  who  can  doubt  where  it 
must  end ;  who  can  doubt  what  must  be  the 
last  miserable  result  of  a  scheme  which  first 
discredits  all  the  old  grounds  of  belief,  and  to 
far  unquestionably  cooperates  with  the  In- 
fidel, in  order  to  exalt  in  their  place  a  specific 
source  of  authority ;  and  then  by  virtue  of  the 
very  reasoning  brought  to  establish  that 
authority,  implies  that  the  authority  itself  is 
shifting,  changeable,  uncertain, — and  so  far 
teaches  the  disciple,  what  I  am  quite  ready 
to  believe  it  has  not  taught  the  master, — to 
take  the  teeond  step  with  the  Infidel  as  well 
as  the  first" 

No  unprejudiced  person,  we  think* 
acquainted  with  the  preyailing  philoso- 
•phy  of  Germany,  and  the  direction  in 
which  Mr.  Newman's  studies  were 
early  turned,  can  doubt  that  the 
theory  of  development  has  its  origin 
in  the  modem  Pantheistic  system* 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  He&e- 
lianism ;  and  to  the  source  from  which 
this  shallow  river  spring  thither  it 
most  inevitably  turn  agam.  Accept- 
ing Mr.  Newman's  description  of 
Christianity  as  correct,  the  transcenden- 
tal philosopher  will  soon  teach  men  to 
regard  it  as  nothing  but  a  dereloped 
modification  of  the  true  Pantheistic 
religion  of  nature ;  suitable,  in  its 
Tulgar  shape,  for  the  ages  during 
which  it  could  boast  of  chronic  con- 
tinuance, but  requiring  to  be  a  little 
rectified  by  esoteric  teaching,  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  Mr.  Newman  has  eiven 
us  his  notions  of  truth  in  a  remarkable 
passage,  which  has  always  appeared  to 
us  the  very  key  of  the  whole  book  :— 

^*  When  one  and  the  same  Idea,"  says  he^ 
^(  is  held  by  persons  who  are  independent  of 
each  other,  and  are  variously  circumstanced, 
and  have  possessed  themselves  of  it  by  difiia- 
rent  ways,  and  when  it  presents  itself  to 
them  under  difierent  aspects,  without  losing 
its  substantial  unity  and  its  identity,  and 
when  it  is  thus  variously  presented,  yet  re- 
commended to  persons  similarly  circum- 
stanced} and  when  it  is  presented  to  persons 
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varioasly  circninstanced  under  aspects,  dis- 
cordant, indeed,  at  first'sight,  but  recondlia- 
ble  after  such  explanations  as  their  respec- 
tires  states  of  mind  require,  then  it  seems  to 
have  a  claim  to  be  considered  the  representa- 
tive  of  an  objective  truth.*' — ^pp.  81,  32. 

Now,  ifthehistor/  of  Christianity, 
u  e,,  of  the  human  mind,  worktnjg  out 
a  religion  under  certain  conditionB, 
during  a  few  centuries,  on  a  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  ideas  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic system  involves  are  true,  the  still 
older  development  of  Polytheism  in  the 
world's  history  must  be  equally  con. 
elusive  as  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
natural  religion.  The  next  step  is  an 
easy  one — ^to  define  those  fundamental 
ideas  so  as  to  be  common  to  the  two 
systems — Heathen  idolatry  and  Ro- 
manism ;  and  the  result  equally  easy — 
the  establishment  of  that  good  old 
scheme  of  Pantheism,  which  is  the  only 
adequate  scientific  statement  of  my- 
thology. Upon  this  transcendental  view 
of  the  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Christian  doctrines  received  in  the 
Catholic  system  will  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  results  of  the  ''assimilating 
power  "  of  the  genuine  old  religion  of 
nature  —  a  view  much  more  correct 
and  philosophical  than  that  which 
treats  the  polvtheistic  ideas  as  assimi- 
lated by  Christianity.  That  Mr.  New- 
man's principles  make  abundant  pro- 
vision for  still  larger  assimilations  of 
the  same  kind,  is  proved  by  Mr.  But- 
ler in  the  following  striking  passage  :— 

**  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  as  I  remember, 
quotes  in  one  of  his  treatises  the  case  of  cer- 
tain sectaries,  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine, 
who  identified  our  Lord  with  the  Sun  ;  the 
Bishop  arguing  (against  the  common  Bomish 
evasion),  that  sun-worship,  even  under  that 
supposition,  could  ill  be  excused  from  the 
imputation  of  idolatry.  A  modem  growth 
of  these  Cliristian  Guebres  might,  however, 
on  the  new  s}'stem,  make  out  no  feeble  case ; 
the  public  religious  recognition  of  this  great 
visible  type  of  the  True  Light  is  but  a  fair 
^  development'  of  *the  typical  principle  ;*  the 
justifiable  imitation  of  the  guilt  of  heathens, 
in  its  adoration,  is  but  an  instance  of  the 
transforming  powers  of  the  *  sacramental  prin- 
ciple ;'  while  it  requires  but  the  most  obvious 
use  of  the  great  instrument  of  orthodoxy, 
'm^-stical  interpretation,*  to  find  the  duty 
hinted  (clearly  enough  for  watchful  *  faitli,' 
though  obscurely  to  the  blinded  and  unde- 
vout),  in  those  passages  that  spealc  of  a 
*  tabernacle  for  the  Sun,'  and  we  know  the 
Jews  adored  towards  the  *  tabernade,*  or 
Deity  itself  bdng  a  *  Sun'— ^)r  the  *  rising  of 


the  Sol  Juatitias*  (for  these  things  sound 
more  solemnly  in  the  eoclenastica]  language) 
— or  *  a  woman  clothed  with  the  Sun,'  which 
woman  herself  we  know  to  be  the  object  of 
just  adoration,  and  whose  ^clothing'  may 
fairly  be  included  in  the  worship,  by  the 
well-known  *  principle  *  of  material  contact, 
on  which  so  much  of  the  supernatural  virtue 
of  relics  is  founded.     Indeed  the  whole  body 
of  the  righteous  are  promised  to  '  shine  as 
the  Sun '  in  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  an  ex- 
pression which,  though  it  appear  superfidslly 
to  refer  to  a  period  not  yet  arrived,  the 
Church  has  correctively  developed  into  an 
assurance  of  their  present  beatification,  and 
consequent  right  to  worship ;  while  it  must 
be  at  once  manifest,  that  if  any  r^reaenta- 
tive  emblem  of  the  Deity  may  demand  re- 
ligious   prostration   in  our    diurches,   the 
analogous  emblem  of  the  '  deified,*  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  material  universe,  may 
fairly  expect  a  participation  in  that  honour. 
It  is  true,  there  is  an  express  command 
(Deut  iv.  15),  *  Take  heed  lest  when  thou 
seest  the  Bun^  &c,  thou  ahouldest  be  drivea 
to  worship  them,*  &c.,  bat  so  there  is  a 
command,  at  least  as  distinct  and  imperative^ 
against  the  worship  of  images^  whkh  Mr. 
Newman  instructs  us  has  been  repealed  un- 
der the  Gospel,  and  was  never  more  than  a 
mere  Judaic  prohibition  (*  intended  for  mere 
temporary  observance  in  the  letter,*  p.  434), 
his  chief  reason  being,  that  the  Jews  kept  it 
and  yet  were  punish^  which,  it  is  obvwua, 
is  equally  apphcable  to  the  glorious  develop- 
ment and  high    privilege    of  sun-wonhip 
which  we  are  humbly  t<ndicating.    As  to 
*  early  anticipations,*  there  is  that  plam  and 
irresistible  one,  the  custom  of  turning  to  the 
east  in  portions  of  the  public  service,  which 
can,  in  no  wise,  be  better  explamed  than  by 
supposing  a  primitive  sun-worship,  or,  at 
the  yeey  least,  an  instinctive  undevdoped 
'tendency'  thereto  (which  will  answer  aa 
well),  of  which  the  Fathers  indeed  take  little 
notice,  because  this  entire  mystery  was  part 
of  the  diteiplina  areanL     But  you  will  say, 
— ^for  what  will  not  the  Arigid  and  soepticsl 
spirit  of  *  Protestantism'  allege,  to  escape  the 
unwelcome  control   of  legitimate  develop- 
ment ? — that  this  very  custom  appears  to  be 
condemned  by  the  high  authority    of  St 
Augustine,  and  something  very  like  it  attri- 
buted to  the  Manichees.    Undoubtedly ;  but 
our  new  instructor  has  shown  us  (p.  351) 
how  to  discover,  in  the  ntmost  extravagan- 
cies of  heresy,  only  the  impatient  struggliogs 
of  premature  truth, — embryo  CathoOdsm, 
bom  before  its  time ;  as  he  treats  Tertnllian'a 
Montanism,  we  treat  the  biiliiant,  bat  too 
eager  anticipations  of  Manes.    While,  again, 
Augustine  lived,  after  all,  in  but  the  child- 
hood of  the  Church ;  he  who  certainly  knew 
nothing  of  transubstantiation,  and  has  given 
(doubtless  corrupted  by  the  Syrian  school 
that    misled   Chrysostom    and    Thcodoret) 
such  sad  triumphs  to  heresy  on  that  head, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  not  absolutely  in- 
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fallible  upon  this.  Still,  you  may  mnrmar, 
at  bow  late  a  period  dtjcs  this  novel  graft 
Qpoo  the  Christian  stock  appear!  Vain 
sonnises  of  a  mind  that  cannot  rise  to  a  dae 
ooDception  of  the  generative  energy  of  that 
prolific  faith  (comp.  Newman,  p.  71),  that 
even  in  old  age  can  multiply  its  family  of 
legitunate  developments !  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  the  Church  had  to  wait  for 
the  full  manifestation  of  the  Gegorian  deve- 
lopment of  absolute  spiritual  and  temporal 
Bopremacy,  plainly  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
very  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  for  nearly 
fourteen  hnnd^  she  had  to  wander  in 
the  darkness  of  a  vain  belief  that  the 
commands  of  the  Last  Supper  were  to  be 
strictly  observed,  nor  knew  how  Q  for  tome 
wise  purpose,  doubtless,'  p.  366)  it  would 
sdd  infinitely  to  her  happiness  and  her  ortho- 
dozy  to  break  them  1  But  has — ^you  persist 
to  uige — hat  the  Church  pronounced  in 
&vour  of  this,  so  as  to  warrant  me  to  oon- 
Bider  the  Woiship  of  the  Sun  a  just  and 
eorrect  development  of  her  admitted  principle 
of  relatively  worshiping  matter  as  an  emblem 
of  God?  Perhaps  not;  but  how  could  a 
devfdopment  ever  take  place  if  you  were  to 
»ait  frtt  for  her  atUhoritative  command  f 
An  the  developments  by  which  the  me- 
dieval theology  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  Ignatius  or  Cyprian,  grew  up  through 
the  gradual  expansion  of  tendencies  in  in- 
diridual  minds,  and  were  only  at  length 
stamped  by  the  seal  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  verdict  of  Rome  is  the  consummation, 
not  the  outset  of  development.  The  chosen 
instrument  of  a  new  development  must  pre- 
pSTB  for  struggle  and  conflict ;  storms  and 
tempests  must  precede  the  sacred  calm; 
the  protracted  warfare  of  intellects  is  indis- 
pensable to  win  for  the  Church  these  new 
territories  in  theology.  The  most  character- 
istic, perhaps,  of  all  developments  of  the 
Gospel— the  assertion  of  the  indefeasible 
right  of  Christian  men  to  bow  down  before 
wood  and  stone — ^was  the  result  o(  a  century 
and  a  half  of  conflict  in  East  and  West ; 
ind  so  little  are  you  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  oppositioii  of  modem  enlightenment  in 
fordog  a  way  for  any  doctrine  (however 
apparently  monstrous)  you  espouse,  that  it 
is  notorious  that,  in  that  struggle,  nearly 
every  divine  of  character  in  the  Church  of 
the  West,  including  the  royal  saint,  Charle- 
magne, himself,  was  opposed  to  the  hmova- 
tioQ.  Since  *  development '  is  the  law  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  every  man,  in  the  first  instance,  to  push 
to  the  utmost,  by  every  art  of  ecclesiastical 
biflneoce  and  agitation,  whatever  he  may 
coDoeive  to  be  a  Just  development ;  he  can- 
not know  it  to  be  no!  so,  until  Rome — not 
of  kite  very  forward  to  decide — has  spoken ; 
tiU  then  it  is  plainly  his  positi^'e  duty  to 
l«^esi  his  point ;  the  conviction  he  feels  is 
erideooe/or-.aod  he  has  no  evidence  as  yet 
•gahist—his  being  the  elected  instrument  of 
Heaven  to  htrakl  into  the  world  a  new  '  de- 


velopment of  Christian  doctrine.'  On  what 
conceivable  ground,  consistently  with  this 
theory,  should  the  heliolator  delay  to  propa- 
gate his  views,  or  hesitate  at  once  to  ofler 
his  humble  contribution  to  the  ever-growing 
accumulation  of  Christian  theology  ?  Rome 
is  not  the  moving  power,  but  the  criterion, 
of  development;  the  candidate  must  strive 
before  the  judge  can  decide.  The  theory  of 
development  itself,  has  it  waited  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Vatican  ? 

*'  How  the  slight  and  humble  instance  of 
development  which  I  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest may  be  carried  further,  and  the  hea- 
venly bodies  at  large  made  the  basis  of  a 
new  exhibition  of  the  principle  of  relative 
and  typical  worship,  such  passages  as  Job, 
xxxviii.  7,  Ps.  cxlviii.  8,  1  Cor.  xv.  41, 
&c.  &c,  will  readily  suggest  to  the  thought- 
ful reader,  practised  in  exploring  the  depths 
of  Scripture  with  the  sounding-line  of  mysti- 
cal interpretation.  Indeed  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  on  the  same  invaluable 
principles,  we  may  not  reconquer  to  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  (under  some  slight 
decorous  changes  of  name  and  circumstance), 
the  whole  long-lost  territory  of  Pagan  dogma 
and  worship ;  a  scheme  said  to  have  been 
partly  contemplated  by  some  of  the  literary 
cardinals  at  the  court  of  Leo  X." 

But  the  most  amusing  application  of 
Mr.  Newman's  principles  is  that  which 
brings  Protestantism  itself  within  the 
developments  of  Christian  doctrine,  in 
Letter  iy.>  which  is  unfortunately  too 
long  to  be  extracted.  But  we  must 
mitke  room  for  one  other  passage  be- 
fore we  conclude  :— 


**•  Regard  for  one  moment  the  position  of 
an  individual  epeculator^  under  this  theory 
of  the  perpetual  development  of  doctrine,  by 
the  mind  of  the  Church.  Suppose  him  even 
a  devoted  Romanist,  and  I  desire  to  know 
what  conceivable  authority  this  theory  sup- 
plies to  govern  him,  to  repress  his  wildest 
heretical  fantasies,  over  and  above  what 
is  admitted  on  any  theory  of  philosophic 
rationalism  ? 

"A  strong  and  novel  fancy  enters  his 
thoughts.  Ho  recurs  to  the  past  records  of 
the  Church.  It  may  be,  he  finds  nothing 
there  absolntely  to  preclude  it ;  nothing,  at 
the  worst,  which  he  himself  cannot  (re- 
membering what  an  infallible  Church  has 
already  done  in  this  way)  sufficiently  interpret 
as  permissive.  If  so,  it  may  be  /rue,  and 
not  only  true,  but  (tremendous  to  think !)  it 
may  be  a  great  fundamental,  unrevealed 
truth,  a  truth  like  the  Trinity  and  Original 
Sin,  which  grew  up  in  just  this  indirect 
way  ;  or  like  the  worship  of  the  Vii^gln,  or 
the  Papal  supremacy,  which,  when  they 
first  occurred  to  some  private  doctor,  had  no 
whit  better  authority.    The  growing  convic- 
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Uon  that  his  precious  treasure  may  be  the 
first  glorioas  gleam  of  a  coming  develop- 
ment, is  not  very  likely  to  diminish  his 
eagerness  to  cherish  and  promulgate  it.  His 
priest,  his  biahop,  has  plainly  no  authority 
to  interfere ;  a  bishop  might  as  Justly  have 
suppreued  the^rs^  mention  of  Pui^toty  or 
Image-worship ;  manifestly  nothing  under 
absolute  infallibility  has  any  lawful  right  to 
overbear  what  may  be  as  important  a  de- 
velopment as  either.  To  apply  to  Rome  in 
every  such  private  case  would  be  impractica- 
ble and  ridiculous;  the  repose  of  Kome  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  to  satisfy  the  uncertainty 
of  eveiy  individual  consdenee  \  and,  after 
all,  Rome  itself  is  admitted  not  to  be  final 
and  absolute  in  the  matter.  Where,  then, 
shall  he  apply  ?  What  restraining  authority 
exists  on  earth  to  control  him?  An  (Ecu- 
menieal  Council,  a  new  Lateran  or  Trent^ 
must  be  enlled  ;  or  this  man  is  justifled,  by 
virtue  of  the  theory  of  development,  in  living 
and  dying  in  his  private  heresy,  as  long  as 
he  believes  it  may  be  unrevealed  truth.  No 
other  conceivable  remedy  exists;  and  even 
supposing  the  absurdity  got  over,  of  con- 
voking such  an  assembly  to  cnie  every  in- 


dividual dreamer's  crotcihets,  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  itself  must  deal  timidly  enough  with 
one  who  may  be  the  chosen  of  God ;  when 
it  remembers  that  (by  Tiitm  of  the  same 
theory)  half  the  Councils  of  the  Choreh 
would  confessedly  have  gone  astray  en  half 
the  doctrines  it  now  believes  I 

Justified,  therefore,  in  bis  independenos, 
onr  developist  goes  forth  *  to  open  the  nind 
of  the  Church '  to  his  dogma.  It  spreads 
— spreads  jusdy,  if  prelates  but  understand 
their  duty,  far  how  shall  they  venture  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  new  apostle's 
mission?  Whatever  their  peraenal  opinioa 
of  the  doctrine,  they  caanot  forget  hew  the 
best  and  gravest  prelates  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury were  as  deeply  persuaded  of  the  peril  of 
Image-worship  as  they,  yet  thmi  d^elo(>- 
ment  ultimately  justified  itself  by  its  success. 
Discussion  arises,  discussion  for  years,  and 
millions  die  in  the  new  belief  unwarned,  un- 
hindered; for  where  is  the  authority  thst 
shall  daie  to  interdict  its  difiliision ;  or  who 
is  there  whose  duty  is  not  rather  to  watch 
and  wait  upon  the  providential  movement, 
*lest  haply  he  be  fbvnd  fighting  against 
God?*" 


TUBULAR  CON8TTTUTIOV8. 


**  Cnrioiu  tube  of  mtf  hty  power, 
Channer  of  oa  liU«  hour—  | 

Object  of  my  warm  desire.** 

&AWKXVS  Baowan. 


Sir, — ^When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  won- 
derfully curious  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  '*  Clerk  of  the 
Pipe." 

I  used  to  consider  within  myself, 
what  pipe  ?  and  wavered  in  my  aeter- 
minations  whether  this  clerk,  myste- 
rious, dark,  might  be  clerk  of  a  shep- 
herd's  pipe,  an  organ  pipe,  a  gas-pipe, 
a  water  pipe,  or  a  tobacco-pipe. 

After  much  vain  inquiry,  I  at  length 
consulted  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who« 
also  at  length  (being  first  duly  feed) 
informed  me  that  the  clerkship  of  the 
pipe  was  one  of  those  enviable  offices, 
called  sinecures;  and  that  the  term 
*'  pipe"  was  a  part  for  the  whole  "pipe," 
for  the  Pipe  Rolls,  of  which  this  snug 
gentleman  was  keeper,  or  clerk,  and 
for  which  he  had  some  pretty  conside- 
rable of  a  salary,  with  pretty  conside- 
rable of  nothing  at  all  to  do  for  it. 

Now,  sir,  I  had  often  heard  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  rolls,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 


and  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Bolli; 
these  pipe  rolls,  however,  are  another 
batch  of  the  same  bakiM*y ;  they  are 
called  Pipe  Rolls,  because  they  are 
made  up  for  the  office,  tubularly,  or  in 
the  shape  of  so  many  pipes  or  rolls. 
Such  was  my  discovery  of  the  nature 
and  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pipe. 

Whether  this  desirable  sitiuition  be 
still  in  existence  I  really  caixnot  say 
(though  for  the  s»ke  of  the  occupant 
thereof,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so) ;  but  it 
strikes  me  forcibly,  thal^  if  nones- 
istent,  it  is  in  contempUtion  to  revive 
it  for  our  benefit  in  this  green — I  had 
almost  said,  very  green  island;  and 
that  the  first-to-be-newly.created  Clerk 
of  the  Pipe  is,  or  was  intended  to  be, 
no  less  a  personage  than  our  last, 
though  not  leoMti  Lord  Lieutenant  Ge- 
ncraland  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

If  your  genius  inclines  you  to  recol- 
lection, ffood  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  re« 
collect  that  Lord  John  Uttisell,  daring 
thfi  debates  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
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liament  npon  the  pn^>09ed  remoTal  of 
our  Viceroy,  took  his  stand,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  his  stHde^^or  sever  was 
argument  so  narrow  on  so  broad  a 
ba^is-^n  the  pillars  that  stem  the  tide 
of  Menai  ;  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
or  rather  of  raii-roads,  his  Lordship 
be-straddled  the  metallic  ligament  of 
the  son  of  Stephen ;  hence,  like  that 
Khodian  concern  (I  do  not  allude  to 
the  celebrated  Rat-Fowder  of  that 
name,  sir,  I  assure  you),  he  extends 
in  his  ri^ht  hand  the  beacon  light  of 
peace  and  union  to  both  nations; 

^  Te  fodf,  sannaQate  both  time  and  QMtce, 
Aad  naka  two  natioM  happy." 

His  Lordship,  who.  In  truth,  proves 
himself  thereby  an  almost  universal 
genios,  has  desperately  solved  the  hi- 
ero?Iyphical  (Edipisms  of  Bradsba^; 
and  having  got  himself  into  a  line, 
which  ^ou  and  J,  Mr.  Editor,  with  ofb« 
explonng  finger,  and  ofl-imploring  eye, 
never  cmild  doj  expounds  to  an  ad- 
miring world  the  Spbynzian  theory  of 
the  United  Kingdoms. 

Slippery  thing  that  union.  Yet 
slipped  as  it  is,  we  have  it — ^by  the 
tail— at  last ;  his  lordship  has  pounced 
upoQ  it,  has  netted  it  in  the  inextrica- 
ble net  of  Bradshaw.  Indistinct  and 
misty,  oftentimes, appeared  that  union; 
in  fact,  many  people  said,  and  were  sure, 
thej  couldn*t  see  it  at  all,  yet  now  by 
the  light  of  botii  nations,  I  mean  Brad- 
shaw, extended  in  the  hand  of  the  co« 
lossal  John,  we  have  it-~as  clear — yes, 
as  clear  as  mud! 

Bradshaw  has  been  translated  by 
Lord  John ;  since  the  days  of  Chah- 
POLuoN,  so  great  a  feat  has  not  been 
achieved  in  &e  hierogly^hical  world — 
Here  it  is.  The  countries  are  united 
by  Bradshaw — thirteen  hours  of  dis- 
union only — a  poor  baker's  dozen  of 
inconsiderable  hours  is  interposed  be- 
tween ;  as  in  the  matchless  jfresco  of 
Guido  Reni,  our  Aurora  is  flying  over, 
>^th  Lord  J^n,  Bradshaw,  and  the 
Hoars  in  her  train. 

Which  way  is  she  flying  ? 

Ah !  there's  the  only  weak  point  in 
the  master-piece,  Mr.  Editor ;  and  I 
tell  you,  that  she  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  flying  our  way  ?  ^ 

Now  considering  that  this  new  and 
improved  tubular  mode  of  uniting  na- 
tions, which  the  disaffected  would  call 
"piperly,'*  is  determined  on  by  Lord 
John,  though  his  lordship's  determina- 
tion on  any  subject  is  rather  indermi. 


nate;  and  as  the  incomprehensible 
Bradshaw  has  been  declared  to  be  his 
Lordship's 

"  GpiDS,  Philocophtr,  and  Friend,** 

I  would  venture  through  yoiw  columns, 
which  I  may  truly  call  Basaltic,  to 
sugnrest  to  Mr.  Bentham— I  mean  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  the  Bentham  of  Lord  John 
— ^the  extension  of  this  system  of  go- 
vernmental metallic  macarojii. 

Why  a  great  tube  and  principle,  mal- 
leable and  ductile  as  it  is,  should  not 
extend  across  other  straits  than  the 
Menai,I  know  not.  Why  not  across  the 
straits  of  Dover  ?  why  should  it  not  be 
)iammered  into  the  heads,  and  riveted 
to  the  hearts  of  our  Gallic  brethren  and 
through  them  of  the  Cb- Alpine  and 
Trans-Alpine  continent  ? 

England  might,  through  the  centre 
of  her  tubes,  centralize  all  Europe — 
Asia  by  a  pipe  acress  the  Bosphorus  ; 
America  is,  and  would  require  too  jereat 
a  bore ;  Africa,  or  at  least  the  Cape, 
seeming  determined  to  cut  the  con- 
nexion, might  be  cut ;  the  Cape  to  cut 
her  own  capers. 

Fancy,  Sir,  our  happiness  as  West 
Britons,  when  we  should  behold  the 
terrestrial  globe,  as  our  countryman 
Lord  Rosse  does  the  celestial,  through 
gigantic  and  Titanic  tubes  of  true  Bri- 
tannia metal.  London,  the  polished 
s^culum,  reflecting  from  its  capacious 
disk  the  doings  of  all  nations ;  Ilobert 
Stephenson,  our  Galileo,  who,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  midnight  of  our  igno- 
rance, displays  to  our  admiring  eyes  the 
glories  of  centralization ;  the  heaven — a 
heaven  entirely  on  one  side,  however — 
of  true  Imperial  Government  opened  to 
us  at  last  I 

We  Irish  are  to  be  governed  in  fu- 
ture, as  sailors  in  a  storm,  by  means  of 
a  monstrous  speaking  trumpet. 

Our  grjeyanqes,  hsped  through  the 
great  whispering  gallery  of  the  Menai, 
will  swell  into  voices  of  thunder,  on  the 
East  British  side,  and  the  thousand 
benevolences  which  our  centralized 
Executive  intends  to  confer  upon  us, 
will  make  us  kick  up  a  tremendous 
racket  of  gratitude  at  our  end  of  the 
aperture. 

Bradshaw,  expounded  by  Lord  John, 
is  to  be  our  deliverer  out  of  the  House 
of  Bondage  and  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  As  No,  45  was  the  number 
of  the  North,  so  is  No.  13  to  be  that  of 
the  West  Briton. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  se- 
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cured  the  ''pipe,**  the^  "will  not,  surely, 
object  to  pay  the  piper.  As  for  us, 
the  day  otour  Destiny,  or  rather  of 
our  Deputy,  is  over ;  our  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant will  be  a  Lord  Left  tenant ;  6ur 
General  Governor  will  be  a  General 
Gone-over:  the  Shamrock  of  L!«Iand 
must  pale  before  the  Tube-Roae  of 
West  Britain.  It  is  a  great  bore,  cer- 
tainly, our  being  in  future  to  be  go- 
yemcd  in  this  manner,  and  the  manner 
of  our  being  governed  in  future  is  a 
great  bore  1 

Like  Pyramufl  and  Thisbe,  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  countries,  Mr.  Bull 
and  the  Fair  Hibernia  will  interchange 
their  amorous  endearments  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  Rodebt,  the  Son  of 
Stephen,  doth  enact  the  part  of  Wall. 

"  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befal, 
That  I,  one  Stephenson,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  yoa 

think, 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink, 
Through  which  the  lovera,  Taurus  and 

HiBBUNI-A, 

Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 

This   strong-cast  iron  and  these  rivets 

show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall — the  tmth  is 

80, 

And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearfnl  lovers  are  to 
whisper." 

It  ia  to  be  hoped,  sir,  that  the  whis- 
perings of  the  great  Mr.  Bull  and  the 
fair  Hibernia  will  be  of  the  nature  of 
the  communications  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Adt — "something  to  their  advantage," 
bat  not  to  the  same  iVb-purpose. 

If  this  latest-found,  though  by  no 
means  best-beloved,  measure  of  cen- 
tralization, based  upon  the  splendid 
''spread"  of  Stephenson — ^not  that 
which  we  swallow,  but  that  which  swal- 
lows ui — and  the  enigmatical  numerals 
of  Bradshaw,  should  be  persisted  in— 
if  Stephenson  the  Great,  Bradshaw  the 
Oracular,  and  John,  the  reverse  of 
Great— the  triumvirate  of  centralize 


union — **  irio$  junctos  in  vno"— -should 
work  out  their  apparent  determination 
to  '*  carnr  otcr  Lady  to  London,"  the 
effect  will  be  this.  This  will  he  the 
effect.  We  have  seen  what  iron,  cast 
and  malleable,  caan  do;  we  shall  see 
what  iron,  malleable  and  cast,  cajmot 
do.  We  shall  see  that  hours  of  them- 
selves  neither  unite  nations  nor  sepa. 
rate  them;  Bradshaw,  or  any  other 
enemy  of  mine,  may  write  a  book,  but 
the  trutli  will  not  be  in  him ;  John,  or 
any  other  Minister  of  mine,  may  ex- 
pound Bradshaw,  but  the  truth  will 
not  be  in  John. 

**  We  fluwHire  dlilaaoe  bj  th*  hMrti* 

as  the  charming  Helek  FAUcrr>-I 
mean  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Mabstoit, 
speaking  through  the  heaven's  ^te  of 
those  c^irminclips,  expresses  hm)S(*ir. 
It  is  not  in  a  bakers  dozen  of  hours  of 
intercommunication  jthat  union  con- 
sists, nor  in  any  dozen  or  half-dozen  of 
hours,  nor  in  **piperly"  contrivances 
of  whatever  magnitude.  If  this  were 
true,  everybody  that  sits  next  to  cTery. 
bodv  must  be  in  love  with  everybody  I 

When  this  tubular  constitation 
breaks  down,  which  I  foresee,  if  at- 
tempted, it  will,  though  the  tube  itself 
may  last  till  doomsday;  when  Lord 
John,  this  second  Tubal  Cain,  finds 
out,  as  find  out  he  will,  that  his  me- 
tallic conductors,  however  they  may 
shock  our  nerves,  have  no  power  to 
affect  our  hearts,  I  would  venture, 
however  humblj,  to  intimate  my  new 
invention.  This,  I  confess,  has  never 
been  tried,  but  I  should  hope  its  start- 
ling novelty  may  not  be  received  as 
conclusive  evidence  against  its  utilitj. 

It  is  onl^  this — ^if  you  want  to  units 
the  countries  of  Ireland  and  England, 

*'  JUST  CONSULT  THS  PBOPLB  07  IbS- 
LAND." 

I  am,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

J.  F. 

Fram  the  ••  Hole  la  tbe  Wan,'*  nianlz  radu 
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Li  a  back  street  in  this  city,  where  the 
foot&ll  of  the  pedestrian  is  seldom 
heard,  or  the  bustling  barrister  seldom 
Ken,  and  tar  remoYed  from  the  ordi- 
oary  courts  of  law,  stands  an  unosten- 
tations  house,  difiering  in  nought  from 
Hs  £»Qows,  as  far  as  external  appear. 
uce  is  concerned.  Should  the  visiter's 
cariosity  prompt  him  to  enter,  after 
poshing  open  the  door  that  swings 
freely  upon  its  hinges,  and  following  a 
oarrow  passa^  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
moderately  sized  room,  fitted  up  like 
a  comit3r  court-house.  There  three 
judges,  sitting  upon  elevated  seats,  pre- 
side; and  from  twenty  to  thirty  pro- 
fessional persons — a  few  of  them  bar- 
ristew,  the  rest  attorneys—occupy  the 
ahnost  empty  benches.  The  observa- 
tions addressed  to  the  court  are  short 
and  pertinent— for  they  brook  not  long 
speeches — and  their  final  decision  is 
immediately  pronounced  in  language 
equally  explicit.  This,  at  least,  is 
generally  tne  case.  Impressed,  per- 
haps, with  an  idea  that  these  are 
puisne  matters  of  no  public  import- 
ance, he  is  about  to  retire  to  some 
more  interesting  spectacle,  when  he 
suddenly  discovers  that  this  is  the  In- 

CI7MBERBD  EsTATES  CoURT. 

Of  all  the  measures  that  have  ever 
heen  passed  for  the  improvement  and 
^Regeneration  of  Ireland,  none  arc 
oke\y,  to  prove  of  so  bold  or  so  com- 
prehenave  a  scope  as  the  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates. 
A  superficial  legislation  had  often  di- 
rected other  enactments  against  the 
eye-sores  that  emanated  from  the  dis- 
eased  condition  of  the  country ;  but 
this  act  strikes  deeply  at  their  ori^n  ; 
jt  is  co-extensive  with  the  evils  it  is 
mtended  to  remedy,  and  boldly  grap- 
ples with  them  at  their  source.  To 
'lisposaess  the  hereditary  owners  of  the 
VOL.  XXXVII. — NO.  CCXIX. 


soil,  to  break  up  gigantic  estates,  to 
apportion  them  amons  a  different  class 
of  persons,  to  pay  oiTuie  incumbrances 
that  hang  like  millstones  round  the 
necks  of  the  inheritors,  to  introduce 
new  strength,  capital,  and  life-blood 
into  Ireland,  to  create  a  yeomanry 
class — a  peasant  proprietary,  to  sweep 
away  the  Chancery  suits  that  have  been 
accumulating  in  a  multiplying  ratio 
for  years,  to  unfetter  land  and  throw 
it  into  the  market,  to  diminish  absen. 
teeism,  to  place  the  landlord  and  lessee 
in  a  more  wholesome  position,  with 
new  arrangements  for  the  tenant,  and 
a  new  system  for  the  people :  these,  to 
a  certain  extent,  are  among  the  results 
likely  to  follow  from  this  act.  The 
vital  importance  of  the  measure  was, 
however,  but  little  understood,  even 
by  its  framers.  It  was  looked  upon 
more  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet 
a  temporary  emergency,  than  as  a 
great  and  comprehensive  plan  destined 
to  work  a  social  revolution  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  amount 
of  land  about  to  pass  through  the  or- 
deal of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
its  territorial  extent,  its  pecuniary 
value ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
commission  was  first  constituted,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Irish  soil  has  been  brought 
into  the  court,  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
feel  a  desire  to  examine  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland  at  the  time,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  by  what  agency  so 

freat  and  so  sudden  a  change  has  been 
rought  about,  and  how  it  has  come  to 
pass  that,  the  landed  proprietors  of 
this  country,  once  wealthy  and  power- 
ful, have  been  reduced  in  so  snort  a 
time  to  helpless  poverty. 
In  order  to  examine  these  matters 
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fully,  it  would  be  necessary  to  review 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland  for 
roaoy  years  past.  But  as  this  paper 
cannot  extend  beyond  prescribed  li- 
mits, we  propose  to  trace  as  shortly  as 
possible  the  steps  by  which  this  con- 
sununation  has  been  brought  about. 

The  evils  which  we  have  seen  in  our 
days  are  the  results  of  many  causes, 
all  tending  to  the  same  point.  It  is 
not  to  the  embarrassed  condidon  of 
the  landlords,  nor  to  the  potato  failure* 
nor  the  poor-rate,  nor  the  **  Public 
Works  " — it  is  not  to  any  one  of  .these 
alone  that  the  fall  of  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  can  be  traced*  It 
IS  to  a  series  of  circumstances,  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  social  condition  of  the 
country;  with  the  statutes  by  which 
we  are  governed ;  with  the  executive 
administration  of  the  laws;  with  the 
religion,  the  morals,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people. 

For  several  j^ears  preceding  the  fa- 
mine the  condition  of  this  country  was 
steadily  improving.  Farms  were  con- 
solidated, substantial  houses  were  built 
for  the  tenants,  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  better  descriptions  of  stock 
and  farm  implements  were  introduced, 
ilax  was  receiving  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  extensive  works  of  drainage 
and  reclamation  were  undertaken. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  1846,  when  the  potato,  the  sole  sup- 
port of  seven-eighths  of  tne  people,  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  put  an  end  to 
these  progressive  movements. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
^ss  and  improvement  of  Ireland  has 
invariably  been  attributed  to  the  sub- 
division and  subletting  of  farms ;  and 
the  great  outcry  always  raised  against 
the  landlords  for  adopting  what  was 
called  "the  clearance  system,"  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  that  they,  at  any 
rate,  were  not  participes  criminis.  It 
IS  difficult  for  persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  to 
believe  that  a  gentleman's  estate  could 
ever  be  partitioned  not  onlv  without  his 
permission,  but  against  his  positive 
will,  among  persons  little  removed  from 
the  condition  of  paupers,  and  not  even 
possessed  of  "a  commodity  of  a  good 
name."  Yet  such  was  constantly  the 
practice  in  this  country.  A  hut  was 
raised  in  a  night  upon  some  remote 
portion  of  his  estate ;  at  first  it  riesemr 
bled  a  thatched  hay  or  turf  rick ;  after 
a  few  days  it  was  elevated  into  the  re- 


semblance of  a  cart-shed,  and  grado- 
all^  assumed  the  appearance  of  the 
neighbouring  cabins.  It  was  a  point 
of  honour  with  the  surrounding  tenants 
to  conceal  the  fact  from  their  Undlord, 
and  as  soon  as  he  discovered  it  he 
generally  found  that  he  had  to  ondergo 
all  the  difficulties  and  expenses  of  a 
regular  ejectment  before  he  could  dis- 
possess  the  intruder.  The  fee-simple  of 
the  land,  in  many  cases,  would  not  have 
been  worth  the  expense ;  and  the  odium 
that  attached  to  his  conduct  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  generally  sufficient 
ia  deter  him.  All  sorts  of  expedients 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  assist  the 
pauper  in  this  praiseworthy  crusade 
agamst  the  landlord.  A  patient  ill  of 
typhus  fever  was  often  placed  by  the 
road-side  in  a  ditch ;  a  few  branches 
and  a  little  straw  formed  a  kind  of  shel- 
ter, and  in  process  of  time  a  small 
mud  hut  bid  defiance  alike  to  the 
weather  and  the  landlord.  Another 
expedient  was  oft;en  adopted,  previous 
to  the  potato  failure,  by  a  tenant,  bold- 
ing  perhaps  a  hundred  acres  or  more, 
whose  lease  was  within  a  year  or  two 
of  its  expiration.  Such  a  person  would 
oft^n  subdivide  his  farm,  receiving 
large  fines  from  the  poor  ignorant  peo- 
ple, sometimes  equivalent  to  five  or 
even  ten  years*  rent.  And  suti 
was  their  intense  desire  to  become 
the  owners  of  a  small  lot  of  ground, 
that  no  friendly  caudon  was  sufficient 
to  deter  them  from  so  absurd  and  ruin- 
ous a  bargain.  If  there  were  no  cove- 
nant in  the  tenant's  lease  against  un- 
derletting, the  landlord  had  no  remedy; 
and  even  if  such  a  covenant  existed,  a 
suit  instituted  shortly  before  the  deter- 
mination of  the  tenancy,  against  a  party 
who  had  probably  left  the  country, 
would,  even  if  possible,,  have  been 
worse  than  useless.  The  landlord  bad 
therefore,  no  option.  He  was  obliged, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  to  bring 
his  ejectment  against  the  premises, 
and,  though  a  just  and  generous  land- 
lord, to  incur  all  the  odium  that 
should  have  been  heaped  upon  another. 
Such  were  among  the  expedients  some- 
times resorted  to  where  the  landlord 
resided  upon  his  property,  or  where  an 
active  agent  filled  nis  place.  In  the 
absence  of  both,  or  oflen  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  latter,  affiurs  were 
managed  in  a  more  open  manner.  It 
was  no  extraordinary  thing  for  a 
person  who  had  gone  abroad  for 
nis  health  or   amusement  to  find  his 
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whole  estate  crowded  with  paupers  at 
Ills  fbturn,  after  an  absence  of  only 
three  or  four  years;  bogs,  swampSy 
pkntitions,  and  moors  being  all  cover- 
e<l  with  squatters.  On  the  introduction 
of  strangers  such  artifices  were  practis- 
ed, bttt  tne  custom  of  subdividing  their 
farms  among  their  children,  both  sons 
and  married  daughters,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  species  of  legal  right  with 
which  ihd  lord  of  the  soilhad  no  power 
to  inter&re,  and  no  cause  to  complain. 
If  anj  objection  were  made,  the  single 
n)om,  of  which  the  cabin  generally  con- 
iiiited,  waa  partitioned  into  two  by  a 
dirision  made  of  wickerwork  plastered 
with  mud,  and  handed  over  to  the  new 
married  couple  ;  and  little  by  little  a 
second  door,  and  finally  a  second  house 
became  planted  upon  the  estate  by  im^ 
pierceptiole  degrees.  And  this  took 
y*Uoe  again  and  again,  notwithstanding 
the  watchfulness  of  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble landlord. 

To  receive  even  a  funt  impression 
of  the  extent  to  which  subdivision  of 
land  had  been  carried  in  Ireland,  it 
wOl  be  necessary  for  a  person  who  haa 
not  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  per. 
sonal  information  to  turn  to  two  maps 
given  in  the  Report  of  Lord  Devon's 
Commission  {Appendix  14,  1).  The 
first  figure  shews  the  subdivision  ef- 
fected m  one  generation.  The  town- 
land  contains  205  acres,  and  was 
formerly  held  by  two  tenants,  but  had 
kn;n  sabdivideu,  at  the  date  of  the 
Keport,  into  422  separate  lots  !  held 
by  twenty-nine  tenants. 

"The  people  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
suldiriding  their  lands,  not  into  two,  when 
&  diyision  was  contemplated,  bat  into  as 
nianj  times  two  as  there  were  qualities  of 
Itnd  to  be  divided.  They  would  not  hear 
of  the  eqoivalent  of  two  bad  acres  being  set 
againat  one  good  one,  in  order  to  maintain 
onioo  or  compactneas.  Every  quality  must 
be  cut  in  two^  whatever  its  size  or  whatever 
iu  poflition.  Each  most  have  his  half 
P^:n^ea,  althoogh  they  be  ever  so  distant 
from  his  half  acres.  And  this  tendency 
U  attributable  to  the  conviction  of  these 
poor  ignorant  people,  that  each  morsel  of 
their  neglected  land  is,  at  present,  in  the 
most  productive  statp  to  which  it  could  he 
broaght," 

The  next  figure  shows  the  new  di*. 
vision  proposed  by  the  tenants,  by 
which  each  holding  would  be  in  two 
lots  distant  from  each  other.  The 
united  length    of  an   average    farm 


would  be  about  one  hundred  times  Us 
mean  breadth ;  and  one  of  the  farms 
containing  I  a.  1r.  15p.  would  have 
had  a  length  of  266  perches,  and  a 
mean  breadth  of  4.5th  of  a  perch,  or 
the  length  would  have  been  332  times 
its  breadth  I 

As  we  feel  that  the  awful  crisis  that 
has  occurred,  and  which  called  so  im- 
peratively for  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act,  was  almost  whoUjr  dependent 
upon  these  phases  in  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  the  countrv,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  tne  subject  a  little 
farther,  not  for  the  sake  of  vindicating 
the  conduct  of  the  landlords,  but  in 
order  to  place  the  true  merits  of  the 
case  clearly  before  the  reader.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  occupation  of  land 
in  Irdand  says  :~* 

"  The  cause  which  most  frequently,  at  the 
present  day,  leads  to  the  evicUon  of  tenants 
on  a  particular  estate,  is  the  wish  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  increase  the  size  of  the  holdings, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  and  when  it  is  seen  upon  the  evidence, 
and  in  the  return  upon  the  size  of  the  fiums, 
how  minute  these  holdings  are  frequently 
found  to  be  previous  to  the  change,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  such  a  step  is  in  many  cases 
absolutely  necessary,  and  called  for  by  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  It  frequently  happens,  that  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  long  lease  the  landlord 
finds  his  property  occupied  by  a  multitude  of 
paupers,  who  had  obtiUned  an  occupation  of 
a  few  roods  or  acres,  either  through  the  want 
6f  a  clause  against  sub-letting  in  the  former 
demise,  or  the  failure  of  the  landlord  through 
some  legal  defeet,  or  his  own  n^lect  to  en- 
force that  covenant,  if  existing.  Blany  of 
these  poor  people  are  found  living  in  a  most 
miserable  way,  and  quite  incapable  of  ma- 
naging their  land  property,  or  so  as  to  derive 
from  tiieir  small  holdings  a  sufficient  supply 
even  of  food  for  their  subsistence." 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1825,  also  refer  in  their 
report  to  the  minute  subdivision  of 
land,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting it,  and  t)ie  number  of  oersons 
intervening  between  the  heaa  land- 
lord and'  the  immediate  occupier. 
And  they  state,  that  they  observe 
with  satisfaction,  that  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  landlords  is  now  en- 
deavourins  to  supply  a  sradual  remedy 
to  the  subdivision  of  land,  and  that 
they  entertain  a  confident  expectation, 
that,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants,  this  remedy  will 
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be  as  extensively  applied  as  circam- 
stances  will  permit.  The  Committee 
on  Emigration  in  1826  and  1827>  speak 
of  the  gromng  conviction  among  the 
landlords  in  Ireland,  of  the  mischief  of 
the  system  of  under-tenancy,  and  of 
the  excess  of  population  which  attends 
it.  In  like  manner,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, in  1830,  describe  the  advantage  of 
agriculture  during  the  war,  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  labour,  and  augmen- 
tation of  the  population ;  the  increased 
value  of  the  land,  and  so  the  tempta- 
tion for  subletting.  After  alluding  to 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  the  sub- 
division  of  land  and  an  over-population 
had  reduced  the  people,  their  lieport 
proceeds  :— 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things  so  soon 
as  a  fall  in  prices  oocoired  after  the  peace. 
A  change  then  began  to  take  place  in  the 
system  of  managmg  lands.  The  great  de- 
dine  of  agricultural  produce  prevented  many 
of  the  middlemen,  as  well  as  theoocnpier»,  from 
paying  their  rents ;  an  anxiety  b^;an  to  be 
felt  by  the  proprietors  to  improve  the  value 
of  their  estates,  and  a  general  impression  was 
produced  in  the  minds  of  all  persons,  that  a 
pauper  population  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country  would  go  on  increasing,  and  the 
value  of  the  land,  at  the  same  time,  diminish- 
ing, till  the  produce  would  become  insuffi- 
dent  to  maintain  the  resident  population.  The 
new  system  of  managing  lands  was  that  of 
consolidating  farms,  and  bringing  the  landlord 
and  tenant  more  immediately  in  contact  It 
is  stated  to  lead  to  better  husbandry,  to  fann 
buildings,  and  more  comfortable  habitationa, 
to  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  quantity  of  produce.  Lower 
rents  are  assumed,  but  on  an  average  of  years 
larger  rents  are  paid ;  and  a  race  of  yeomanry 
is  UlLely  to  spring  up  and  to  be  encouraged. 
Th«»e  benefUt  are  to  ttrongly  ftUy  that  all 
the  wUnettes  eoneur^  that  they  are  tmtoer- 
ealiy  recognieed  by  the  landlorda  and  agente^ 
and  are  carried  into  practice  as  far  as  cir^ 
ctatutancet  will  admit.  The  risk  to  be  ap- 
prehended is,  not  that  the  proprietors  of  lands 
should  be  insensible  to  these  considerations, 
but  that  they  should,  in  some  cases,  proceed 
with  too  much  rapidity." 

Such  having  been  the  policy  of  t^B 
landlords,  ever  since  the  year  1825,  it 
will  naturally  be  asked  how  it  happened, 
under  such  drcumstances,  that  the  evil 
continued  to  increase  ?  The  causes  were 
manifold. '  The  creation  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal encouragements  to  the  sub-divi- 
sion of  estates.  As  lonv  as  they  con- 
tinued to  vote  with  their  landlords, 
they  increased  his  political  power,  at  a 


time  when  political  influence  was  of  no 
mean  value  to  the  holder.  As  soon  as 
the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  their  assist- 
ance, had  defeated  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  at  the  elections,  he  consented  to 
the  act  for  disfranchising  them,  and 
abandoned  them,  unconditionally,  to 
the  mercy  of  the  irritated  proprietors. 
A  few  ejectments  which,  unfortunately, 
took  place  from  these  motives,  served 
to  ^ive  a  political  tone  to  the  question, 
which  seems,  even  to  the  present  day, 
to  attach  to  the  improvement  and  con- 
solidation of  farms. 

The  next  great  impulse  in  favour  of 
the  multiplication  and  sub-division  of 
farms  is  the  unexampled  increase  of 
the  people.  It  was  a  leading  feature  in 
Mr.  O'Conncll's  policy,  Uiat  "cap- 
tive Israel  multiplied  in  chains.**  All 
lus  power,  he  was  well  aware,  resided 
in  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  With  the  en- 
lightened Roman  Catholic  population 
be  had  but  little  influence,  and  there 
were  but  few  of  them  that  did  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  come  in  for  tbe 
full  vial  of  his  wrath.  His  power  lay 
altogether  with  the  lowest:  he  could 
pander  to  their  prejudices,  avail  him- 
self of  their  ignorance  ;  awake  the  bad 
passions  of  their  hearts,  and  appeal  to 
their  real  miseries ;  and  the  more  the 
population  increased  the  more  power- 
ful he  became,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  his  supporters,  but  in  the  accumulat- 
ed  ignorance  and  vice  tiiat  resulted 
from  adding  to  an  already  superabun- 
dant population. 

In  this  policy  Mr.  0*Connell  vas 
materially  assisted  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  who,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  actuated  by 
motives  similar  to  his,  had  also  a 
direct  personal  interest  of  a  difierent 
kind  in  the  increase  of  the  population. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  is  altogether 
paid  by  tees.  The  poorest  person  in 
the  parish  often  pays  an  annual  sum 
equal  to  that  paid  by  the  wealthiest 
farmer ;  marriage  fees,  christenings  and 
stations,  sometunes  amoimting  to  ^10 
each,  form  the  residue  of  his  income ; 
and  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader,  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  against  the  payment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  m  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  (for  previous  to  the 
granting  of  Emancipation  he  had  gii^n 
his  sworn  evidence  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  a  measure),  said,  that  it  ww 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  British  exche- 
quer to  paj  them  as  they  were  then 
paid.  For  these  and  many  other  mo- 
lives,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify, 
early  marriages  and  the  increase  of  the 
popalation  have  been  encouraged  and 
fustered  in  Ireland  in  every  conceivable 
manner  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood The  miseries  that  must  result 
from  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  aheady  superabundant  population, 
and  from  bringing  new  labourers  to 
compete,  in  a  market  already  over- 
stocked, the  disease,  the  crime,  and  the 
distress  they  propagated,  were  all  set 
at  noucht;  the  result  was,  that  the 
stock  of  labour  was  increased  till  wages 
fell  to  zero ;  that  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  became  crowded ;  that  disease  was 
disseminated;  that  thefl,  and  all  man- 
ner of  vice  and  iniquity  have  been  re- 
torted to  in  order  to  procure  subsist- 
ence; whilst,  more  pamful  still,  multi- 
tudes perished  of  want. 

And  here,  if  it  were  not  digressing 
too  much  from  the  matter  in  hand,  we 
maybe  permitted  to  express  our  regret 
tliat  the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  and  the  very  great  influ- 
ence they  possess  with  the  people,  are 
not  directed  less  to  the  furtnerance  of 
agitation,  with  all  the  evils  that  follow 
in  its  tndn,  and  tnore  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  crimes  and  outrages  that  dis- 
grace this  country.  Against  the  sbj^le 
an  of  inunorality,  which,  accordmg 
to  Mahhus,  has  the  effect  of  redudng 
the  population,  and  of  superseding  the 
rites  ofmatrimony,  their  efforts  are,  it  is 
trae,  from  motives  of  personal  interest, 
directed;  but  murders,  accompanied 
with  unexampled  barbarity,  take  place 
in  thebr  parishes,  and  the  criminal 
continues  at  large,  by  their  sufferance, 
and  meets  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
people,  receiving  a  welcome  and  a 
shelter  in  their  homes ;  and  yet,  that 
voice,  so  ready  to  denounce  from  the 
altar  their  landlord's  acts,  is  seldom 
nused  against  the  criminal.  Farm 
houses  are  attacked  nightly,  the  pea- 
sant is  beaten — often  murdered ;  com- 
*tacb  are  burned,  horses  are  houghed 
and  maimed,  cattle  robbed,  honest 
>&en  put  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and 
capit^  driven  out  of  the  country,  to 
^g  its  way — carrying  with  it  happi- 
ness and  the  fruits  of  industry — to  some 
inore  congenial  clime ;  during  all  this 
time  we  seldom  hear  the  voice  of  the 
priest ;  but  should  a  Scriptnre-reader 
^ve  in  the  neighbourhood,    or   a 


clergyman  open  a  school,  or  a  pious 
layman  distribute  a  few  copies  of  the 
Book  of  Life  in  that  desolate  region, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  imme- 
diately upon  the  alert  ;  the  cry  is 
r2use<£ — ^the  Church  is  in  danger  1 — and 
his  over-pious  soul  is  agitated  with  the 
most  anxious  solicitude  lest  the  un- 
godly should  lead  any  of  his  flock 
astray  from  the  holy  paths  in  which  he 
has  taught  them  to  walk  1 

The  combined  effects  of  the  increase 
of  the  population,  and  the  subdivision 
of  farms,  led  by  easy  stages  to  the 
adoption  of  the  potato  as  the  universal 
fooa  of  the  lower  orders,  as  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will  feed  as  many  persons  as 
four  acres  of  com.  The  act  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  distress  of  growing  crops 
gave  also,  unintentionally,  a  great  im- 
petus to  its  cultivation.  As  the  potato, 
even  if  lefl  in  the  ground  the  entire 
winter,  would  not  be  much  the  worse  ; 
whereas,  any  other  sort  of  farming 
produce  would  be  completely  de- 
stroyed if  not  harvested  at  a  particular 
season ;  and  thereby  rendered  liable  to 
distress. 

The  facilitv,  then,  afforded  of  de- 
frauding the  landlord  was  a  great  evil 
in  itself  It  made  the  tenant  ready  to 
promise  a  high  rent  for  the  land,  and 
willing  to  trust  to  artifioe  or  chance 
for  the  performance  or  escape  from  his 
contract,  instead  of  making  him  feel 
that  in  industry  and  integntv  lay  the 
only  road  to  prosperity.  Another  great 
evil  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  potato 
entailed  upon  the  Irish  people  was,  the 
inability  under  which  it  placed  them 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
particitlar  circumstances  in  which  they 
might  find  themselves.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  labourer  has  the  power,  should 
he  be  overtaken  by  illness,  or  should  his 
employment  fail,  of  fallinff  back  upon 
a  cheaper  and  coarser  food,  at  his  dis- 
cretion ;  and,  again,  should  his  indus- 
try and  good  conduct  lead  to  an  im- 
provement in  his  wages,  his  family 
immediately  feel  the  Mnefit ;  but  the 
Irish  cottier  lives  upon  the  extreme 
'  verge  of  human  subsbtence,  and  the 
least  reduction  in  his  daily  food  leads 
to  inevitable  starvation.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance that  made  the  famine  fall 
so  suddenly  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  As  long  as  the  potato  lasted 
they  were  as  well  off  as  ever ;  the  mo- 
ment it  failed,  hope  even  forsook 
them.  Again,  the  tendency  of  the 
potato  system  is  to  foster  habits  of 
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laziness  and  improvidence.*  A  moo, 
in  a  few  weeks,  can  till  and  plant  a 
sulEciency  of  potato  ^ound  to  support 
him  and  bis  family  for  an  entire  year. 
For  the  other  eight  or  nine  months  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  except  to  fatten  his 
pig  with  the  skins  of  his  potatoes,  and 
to  collect  manure  for  the  next  year's 
sowing.  He  thus  acquires  habits  of  list- 
lessness  and  idleness,  and  energy  and 
enterprise  soon  cease  to  be  numbed  in 
the  category  of  his  virtues.  Lastly, 
the  important  relations  of  empbyer  and 
employed  cease  to  exist  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  patato,  and  all  are  soon 
reduced  to  one  common  leveL 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  te- 
nantry previously  to  the  years  1 846-7» 
let  us  snortly  examine  the  position  of 
the  Irish  landlords  about  the  same 
time. 

By  the  Act  called  "  Pigot's  Act,"  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  intro- 
duced bf  the  present  Chief  Baron, 
every  fiicility  was  afibrded  to  the  landed 
proprietor  of  borrowing  money  upon 
the  security  called  a  judgment.  Upon 
being  registered,  it  immediately  became 
an  actuu  charge  upon  all  lands,  tene- 
ments, rectories,  tithes,  rents,  and  he- 
reditaments ;  and  upon  all  estates  legal 
or  equitable,  in  frediolds,  copyholds, 
or  leaseholds,  of  which  the  debtor  then 
was  or  at  any  subsequent  period  might 
become  entitled  to,  in  possessioui  re- 
mainder, reversion,  or  expectancy,  or 
over  which  the  party  had  a  general 
power  of  appointment.  This  judg- 
ment was  to  be  binding  upon  him- 
self and  all  claiming  after  him,  and  to 
affect,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every- 
thing on  earth  of  which  he  then  was, 
or  subsequently  might  become  possess- 
ed. The  judgment  was  a  short  printed 
form,  wiUi  a  few  blanks,  scarcely  re- 
(]^uiring  even  the  assistance  of  a  profes- 
sional person  to  fill  them  up ;  and  nei* 
ther  the  phraseology,  nor  tne  expense, 
nor  the  solemnity  of  the  document,  was 
calculated  to  remind  the  debtor  that 
he  was  binding  in  the  firmest  meshes 
of  the  law  all  his  present  and  future 
estates  and  interests. 

As  soon  as  a  judgment  was  obtained 
against  a  party,  tb^  creditor  was  en- 


abled to  issue  his  execution  asainst  the 
debtor's  person  or  goods;  and  one  year 
after  it  was  obtained  he  was  entitled  to 
place  a  receiver  under  the  Courts  over 
his  property,  out  of  the  annual  rents 
and  profits  to  pay  both  the  principal 
and  mterest  of  his  debt ;  and  he  was 
also  entitled  to  file  his  biU  iu  Chancery 
for  a  sale  of  the  property. 

The  costs  which  the  party  was  en- 
titled to  who  appointed  the  receiTer, 
and  the  profits  i^ade  by  the  receiver 
and  his  solicitor,  held  out  to  the  cre- 
ditor the  greatest  temptatiops  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  recovery  of^his  debt  in  this 
manner  in  preference  to  any  other. 
Under  the  ordinary  proceedings,  also, 
in  a  Court  of  Ec^uity,  for  a  sale,  a  re- 
ceiver was  appointed  pending  the  suit; 
and  the  rents  paid  by  the  receiver  from 
time  to  time  into  jDourt  served  as  a 
spoil  to  pa^r  interest  and  costs,  and  to 
allay  the  inconveniences  that  would 
otherwise  have  emanated  firom  pro- 
tracted delay — a  delay,  under  these 
circumstances,  more  advantageous  than 
injurious. 

The  expense  of  appointing  a  receiver 
is  about  £34;  and  the  costs  of  the  re- 
ceiver's solicitor,  on  an  estate  of  £dOO 
or  upwards,  averages  from  S7^  to 
£300  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these 
costs,  every  trifling  matter  connect 
with  the  management  of  the  property 
must  be  brought  b^ore  the  notice  of 
the  Court,  upon  which  occasions  eveipr 
person  connected  with  the  matter  is 
entitled  to  appear,  b;^  their  solicitor^ 
at  heavy  costs ;  all  ultimately  paid  out 
of  the  estate.  The  result  of  what  we 
have  stated  wa3,  that  the  rental  of  es- 
tates under  the  Courts  amounted,  be- 
fore the  sales  under  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Courts,  to  more  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  ^ear  I 

The  legal  difficulties  agiamst  iHliich 
the  receiver  had  to  contend  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  property,  and  his  di« 
rect  interest  in  its  bad  managemeoti 
led  to  the  results  which  always  flow 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  The  tenant 
was  exposed  to  constant  hardships  and 
difficulties,  and«  at  the  same  time>  d^ 
prived  of  the  encouragement  be  W 
hitherto  received  firom  the  approbation 


*  A  noble  lord  who  once  filled  a  high  offldal  situation  in  Ireland,  having  heard  that  the 
entire  potato  crop  in  this  country  had  fisuled,  was  aaked — **  What  are  the  Irish  to  do?"-" 
**  Let  them  do,"  said  he,  "  what  many  an  honest  Englishman  is  often  obliged  to  do— let 
fhem  &11  back  upon  their  broad  and  cheese !"  The  writer  once  told  this  stoiy  to  an  £d^ 
gentleman,  who  answered—**  And  wasn't  he  ri^t?** 
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of  a  kind  and  generous  landlord.  In 
hb  place  he  found  a  person  generally 
harsbf  unjust,  and  ignorant ;  and  even 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  was  willing 
tocxercise  the  functions  of  an  indulgent 
landlord,  so  hampered  and  tied  down 
bj  the  regulations  of  the  Court,  and 
so  practi<^y  unacqu^nted  with  the 
respective  wants  and  characters  of  the 
tenants,  as  to  fail  signally  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  maJce  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed  happy,  and  prosperous. 
Under  sndi  circumstances  the  te- 
nants soon  become  discontented  and 
ioipoverishcd ;  and  the  best  properties 
wererapidly  brought  to  theverge  of  ruin. 

As  an  example  of  the  almost  incre- 
dible manner  in  which  property  dete- 
riorates under  the  management  of  the 
Courts,  we  may  mention  the  estate  of 
i£r.  D'Arcy,  of  Clifden,  on  which, 
during  the  period  it  was  subject  to  re- 
ceivers, eignt  years*  arrears  of  rent 
were  suffered  to  accumulate;  and  In  re 
Perceval,  where,  in  a  rental  of  £800 
per  annumt  the  arrears  due  in  1649 
amounted  to  £60001 

The  followii^  tables,  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Keports,  will  place  these 
almost  inconceivable  facts  more  strong- 
ly before  the  reader.  We  omit  frac- 
tions : — 

1841.         1843.        1843. 
£  £  £ 

Ancui  of  rent    doe') 
wlMB    noeWor   Urt  m7,936    S09,664    290,999 
•oeoonted,  * J 

OifferenM 307,368    296,449    251.027 

"^uJ-SoS^}  «*'«^»      "'^^^      »^''»» 

It  must  also  be  bonne  in  mind  that 
where  an  estate  was  afiected  by  several 
mortgages  or  judgments,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  sell  a  portion,  no  matter  now 
advantageous  the  price  offered,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  sdl  the  creditors, 
or  without  a  suit  in  Chancery,  even 
though  every  farthing  were  paid  to  the 
prior  incumbrancer ;  and  it  was  a  rule 
of  law  that  a  judgment  creditor  who 
released  a  portion  of  his  debtor's  lands 
from  his  judgment  released  the  whole  1 
Bound  in  these  mazy  and  inextricable 
Acuities,  the  landlord  found  himself 
tinable,  by  a  sale  of  a  part  of  his 
estate,  to  reduce  the  rest  to  a  more 


manageable  form,  and  was  obliged  to 
refuse  every  offer  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  portion  of  his  property,  no 
matter  how  agreeable  to  himself  and 
how  advantageous  to  his  creditors. 
The  law,  therefore,  held  out  every  in- 
ducement to  an  owner  to  incumber  his 
estate,  and  threw  every  possible  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  extricating  it 
from  the  unfortunate  position  into 
which  his  own  folly,  or  tne  folly  of  his 
ancestors  might  have  plunged  it.  If, 
in  addition  to  the  above  £icts,  we  take 
into  account  that  most  estates  in  this 
country  were  charged  with  heavy  join- 
tures and  portions  in  bygone  days, 
that  subject  to  such  charges  they  were 
generally  limited  in  strict  settlement, 
and  that  Irish  titles  to  land  were  sel- 
dom free  from  objection,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  form  some  opinion  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  were  placed  previously  to  the 
fainine.*  Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
events  immediately  connected  with  the 
failure  of  the  potato. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1846,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  introducea  under  the  9 
and  10  Vict.,  c  1,  the  fatal  measure, 
better  known  as  the  "  Public  Works 
Act."  Under  it  public  works,  con- 
sisting principally  of  roads,  were  under- 
taken on  the  application  of  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  ccsspayers,  and 
the  expenses  attending  them  were  de- 
frayed by  advances  of  public  money, 
half  of  which  was  a  grant,  and  half  a 
loan,  to  be  repaid  oy  the  barony. 
The  largest  number  employed  under 
this  system  was  97,000,  in  August, 
1846.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  now 
so  great  a  statesman  as  Sir  Hobert  Peel 
could  have  lent  himself  to  such  a 
system  as  this.  Opposed  alike  to  ex- 
perience, to  practice,  and  to  theory,  it 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  socia^ 
fabric,  and  introduced  calamities  seven- 
fold greater  than  those  it  was  intended 
ito  remedy.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
presume  that  the  Bight  Hon.  baronet 
calculated  that  the  potato  failure  was 
only  a  temporary  evil  to  which  the 
country  might  never  again  be  exposed ; 
and  tbiat  such  a  system  would  not  only 
palliate  present  suffering,  but  obtain 
for  him  future  gratitude  and  popula- 
rity. These  measures  were  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  month  of  August,  1846, 
and    their   practical  effects   may  be 


*  Tbslawi  ceiating  to  judgments,  &€.,  have  lately  been  imeDded  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
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judged  from  the  following  extract  from 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan*s  pamphlet : — 

**  The  first  symptoms  of  neglected  tillage 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  they 
were  worst  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
relief  worlcs  were  carried  on  to  the  greatest 
extent  The  improvements  in  progress  on 
the  Shannon  and  the  arterial  drainages  were 
also  impeded  by  the  preference  which  the 
labourers  showed  for  the  Belief  Works." 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1840,  Sir 
Robert  Feel  announced  his  resignation 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  government ; 
shortly  after  which  the  fatal  principles 
involved  in  his  act  were  re-enacted  in 
the  9  and  10  Vict.,  c.  107. 

As  soon  as  it  was  mooted  abroad 
among  the  people  that  this  act  was 
passed,  the  most  extravagant  represen- 
tations  were  made  to  the  Government 
of  the  failure  of  crops  and  of  impend- 
ing famine,  and  this  measure  unfortu. 
nately  held  out  to  every  class  in  the 
country  a  strong  inducement  to  swell 
the  cry.  To  the  landlord,  already 
pressed  for  money  by  the  nonpayment 
of  rents  upon  the  previous  year,  it 
held  out  the  prospect  of  relief  to  his 
almost  insolvent  tenants,  saved  them 
from  destruction,  and  enabled  them  to 
fulfil  some  of  their  en^ements  to 
him,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  permit- 
ted  all  parties  to  ward  off  present  de- 
struction at  the  expense  of  future  risk ; 
and  individuals  and  nations  alike  are 
ever  more  influenced  by  immediate 
misfortune  than  by  a  greater  evil  that 
is  more  remote.  To  the  cottiers  and 
farm  servants  it  afforded  what  they 
had  never  enjoyed  before,  ready-money 
wages ;  and  in  fact  there  was  scarcely 
an  individual  in  the  country  who  was 
not  placed  in  a  better  situation  for  the 
time  being  than  if  [jrosperity  had  ex- 
isted,  and  not  a  famine  m  the  land. 

The  evils  of  this  system  soon  began 
to  be  felt.  Large  masses  of  labourers, 
brought  together  with  scarcely  any  thing 
to  do,  and  superintended  by  one  of 
their  own  ilk,  became  naturally  de- 
moralised. The  advantages  the  famine 
had  brought  upon  the  country,  and  the 
prospects  of  its  continuance,  were 
eagerly  discussed,  whilst  the  unwel- 
comed  information  that  some  short- 
sighted farmers  were  resuming  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  industry  were  al- 
ways  received  with  marks  of  unmiti- 
gated  disapprobation.  In  a  short  time 
afikirs  became  more  alarming,  bands  of 


armed  men  ranged  the  country,  and 
threats  and  intimidations  soon  did  their 
work.  We  are  far,  however,  from  as- 
serting that  intimidation  was  abso- 
lutely  necessary  in  order  to  discou- 
rage the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There 
are  two  methods  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  others  can  be  influenced — 
punishment  and  reward ;  and  in  this 
country,  whilst  the  whole  current  of 
public  opinion,  among  the  lower  classes, 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  reasBump- 
tion  of  industrial  activity,  the  high 
wages  offered  by  the  Grovemment  oj)e- 
ratcd  as  a  bribe  to  carry  out  the  mis- 
guided  principles  of  the  turbulent 

But  it  may  naturally  be  asked 
whether  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were 
all  so  blind  or  so  selfish  as  not  to  op- 
pose themselyes  to  a  system  pregnant 
with  future  calamities  and  misery  to 
themselves  and  to  the  people?  But 
where  are  the  landlords  of  Ireland? 
The  landlordism  of  Ireland  is  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  most  of  those  who  acted 
throughout  these  transactions  were 
only  the  agents  of  absentees,  with  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
obliged  to  yield,  fo  a  certain  extent, 
to  Sie  pressure  from  without.  The 
state  of  Ireland  was  also  so  much  ex- 
aggerated in  England  that  these  parties 
had  instructions,  generally,  to  give 
every  assistance  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  And  when,  here  and  there,  a 
resident  landlord  (^d  step  forward  and 
attempt,  by  his  influence,  to  oppose 
the  fatal  tide,  the  unpopularity,  the 
danger,  and  personal  mjury  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  soon  proved  to  him 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  attempt  to  cofW 
with  a  state  of  things  far  beyond  his 
limited  powers.  The  retrograde  pro- 
gress of  the  country  is  thus  descnbed 
by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan : — 

**The  Lord  Lieatenant  in  vain  directed 
that  no  person  rated  above  £6  for  the  poor 
law,  should,  except  under  very  special  drcam- 
stancQB,  be  eligible  for  employment  Hiou- 
sands  upon  thooaands  were  pressed  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Woiks  in  ev^  pv^ 
of  Ireland,  and  it  was  impossible  for  those 
officers  to  test  the  accoracy  of  the  urgent 
representations  which  were  made  to  tbcm. 
The  attraction  of  money  wage»  regularly  pai<I 
to  them  from  the  public  purse,  or  tiie 
*  Queen's  pay/  as  it  was  popularly  called,  led 
to  a  general  abandonment  of  other  descrip- 
tions of  industr}',  in  order  to  participate  io  th« 
advantages  of  the  relief  works.  ThefislMnes 
were  deserted  ;  and  it  was  often  difficult  even 
to  get  a  coat  patched  or  a  pair  of  shoes  mended. 
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to  sogIi  an  extent  had  the  population  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  tamed  out  upon  the 
njiids.  Tbe  average  numbers  employed  in  Oc- 
toljer  was  114,000 ;  in  November  285,000  ; 
in  December  44 0,000;  and  in  Januar}-,  1847, 
570,000.  It  wai  iaipo&iiblc  to  exact  from 
such  multitudefl  a  decree  of  labour  wliich 
Would  act  as  a  test  of  destitution.  Huddled 
tf>„'ether  in  masi^es,  they  contributed  to  each 
other's  idleiMrss,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
knowing  who  did  a  fair  proportion  of  work, 
and  who  did  not.** 

Beggary,  in  those  days,  had  become 
an  honoarablc  profession,  and  industry 
a  thing  to  scon  at.  The  monev  paid 
at  the  Govern  raent  >vorks  was  looked 
upon,  not  with  the  feeling  of  shame 
that  generally  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
eleemosynary  relief,  but  as  a  commun- 
ist system  destined  for  the  future  to 
support,  in  idleness  and  affluence,  the 
entire  population  of  the  country.  The 
pftoper  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
Government  officer,  and  when  a  far- 
mer presumed  to  blame  his  labourers 
for  their  idleness,  their  constant  answer 
was,  '*  Shall  we  work  for  you  harder 
than  we  work  for  the  Queen  ?  we  ^et 
a  shilling  a  day  from  her  for  domg 
nothing  r' — In  &e  month  of  March  the 
expenses  were:— 


Laboor  and  plant 
Extrastaff 

Total     . 


.     £1,024,518 
26,254 

.     £1,050,772 


Enormous  as  these  expenses  were,  it 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  they  fiiiled  to 
convey  relief  to  the  really  destitute. 
It  was,  as  it  is  and  ever  has  been  in 
Ireland,  to  the  lusty,  froward,  h^rpo- 
critical  brawler,  that  the  good  things 
of  this  world  were  given,  while  those 
who  stood  in  real  need  of  such  assis- 
tance— ^the  sick  persons  and  young 
chil<faieo — ^the  fiitherless,  the  orphans, 
and  the  widows — ^were  neglected  and 
despised.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  a 
statistical  table,  compiled  from  the  vo- 
luminous returns  to  Parliament,  and 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  Government  officers  and  inspec- 
tors, and  the  amount  paid  for  tools, 
machinery,  &c.,  and  the  hire  of  horses 
and  other  similar  expenses ;  and  also 
setting  forth,  contra,  the  amount  actu- 
ally paid  to,  or  that  found  its  way  into 
the  poor  man* 9  pocket,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  documents  that  could 
he  prepared;  and  would  prove,  beyond 
doubt,  to  the  generous  public  of  Eng- 


land, that  the  sums  so  liberally  voted 
by  Parliament,  or  so  munificently  sub- 
scribed by  private  individuals,  failed 
to  carry  rehef  to  the  really  destitute, 
because  the  greater  portion  of  it  was 
wsvsted  in  the  numerous  channels 
through  which  it  had  to  pass  before  it 
reached  its  destination;  and  of  the 
amount  that  finally  came  to  be  distri- 
buted in  wages,  but  a  small  proportion 
was  allotted  to  the  really  deserving. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  expended,  nominally 
at  least,  upon  the  purchase  of  labour ; 
and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  multi- 
tudes who  gave  their  physical  powers 
in  exchange  for  the  "  Queen's  pay," 
exceeding,  upon  two  several  occasions, 
the  almost  incalculable  number  of  Mrtfi? 
millions  of  people,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  turn  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  employed,  expecting  to  find 
some  conspicuous  monuments  of  their 
labour,  rising,  like  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  great  memorials  to  all  ages  of 
the  mighty  works  then  and  there  un- 
dertaken.  Or  should  the  economic  tone 
of  the  present  age  have  given  a  more 
useftd  direction  to  the  forces  em- 
ployed, perchance  we  should  expect  to 
find  some  more  practical  result  com- 
mensurate with  the  expenses  incurred. 
Nearly  ten  millions  of  money  were  ex- 
pended, and  where  are  the  fruits  of  it  ? 
Some  great  ship  canal,  perhaps,  uniting 
Galway  bay  with  Lough  Corrib,  and 
Lough  Corrib  with  Lough  Mask ;  or 
roads  opening  to  civilisation — to  its 
blessings — to  its  duties — the  almost 
untrodden  regions  of  Connemara ; 
some  great  harbour  of  safety  on  the 
rock-bound  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
ofiTering  a  refuge  to  the  storm- tossed 
bark,  and  inviting  within  its  smiling 
precincts  the  wealth  of  the  western 
world ;  or  some  great  network  of  rail- 
way traversing  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections ?  No ;  the  memorials  are 
sought  in  vain.  They  have  passed  away 
like  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  dream, 
and  are  found  nowhere  I  No  work 
likely  to  tend  to  civilise  the  country,  to 
develope  our  resources,  to  promote  our 
commerce  (such  as  it  is),  to  improve 
the  sanatory  condition  of  our  towns,  to 
drain  our  unwholesome  marshes,  to 
bring^  to  the  surface  the  wealth  that 
lies  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth, 
remains.  No  aqueduct  to  supply 
pure  water  to  the  people,  no  drain  to 
carry  off  impurities  from  their  closely 
crowded  quarters,  no  public  edifice  to 
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beautify  an4  adorn  our  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  mind 
and  foster  good  taste  and  noble  senti. 
ments ;  no  bridge,  no  harbour^no  quay, 
no  fishing  station,  no  single  one  of  these 
things  can  be  found  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  l^d  as  the 
fruits  of  ten  inillions  of  money — as  the 
handiwork  of  three  millions  of  people  I 

But  it  will  be  asked^'*  Has  all  this 
been  done,  and  do  no  monuments  re- 
main ?"  The  doings  in  Henrietta- 
street  show  its  effects  upon  the  gentry ; 
the  thousands  who  crowd  the  emigrant 
vesseb,  winging  their  ea^r  filoTLt  to 
distant  shores  with  the  residue  of  their 
capital,  show  its  effects  upon  the  far- 
mers; and  the  workhouses  crowded 
with  thousands  doomed  to  eke  out  there 
an  unprofitable  and  wretched  existence* 
show  its  effects  upon  the  poor,  as  weU 
as  the  countless  multitudes  that  perished 
of  starvation  and  disease,  man^  of 
whose  half-buried  corpses  the  famished 
dogs  tore  up  from  their  graves  I  The 
whole  amount  of  labour  purchased 
with  nearly  ten  millions  of  money  was 
all,  with  exceptions*  of  course,  but 
so  trifiing  as  not  materially  to  affect 
the  statement,  wasted,  partly  in  the 
construction  of  the  ouiunes  of  a  few 
country  roads*  which  still  remiun  un- 
completed to  this  day;  but  princi- 
pally in  cutting  down  ^e  hills  upon 
the  roads  in  the  south  and  west  of  this 
country,  and  throwing  the  hilly  por- 
tions into  the  hollows  I  It  was,  it  is 
admitted,  a  necessary,  a  wholesome,  a 
merciful  policy*  to  look*  not  to  the 
works  executed,  but  to  the  relief 
afforded.  Rations  of  food  to  the  poor 
would  have  assisted  them;  but  now 
were  they  relieved  by  the  expenditure 
of  almost  incredible  sums  upon  tools 
and  implements*  and  carts  and  horses* 
bought  and  hired  with  wholesale  reck- 
lessness* till  there  was  scarcely  a  spade 
left  in  Uie  country  to  till  the  cround* 
or  a  horse  to  plou£^  the  land?  Or 
how  were  the  poor  relieved  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  wages  when  there  was  no 
food  to  buy  ?  A  fklse  policy*  whether 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  gaining  popu- 
larity with  the  ignorant,  or  of  weaken- 
ing a  powerful  opponent*  will  always 
increase  and  perpetuate  the  evils  it 
was  intended  to  mitigate  or  cure. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
in  this  countnr  that  labour  has  always 
been  plentiful  beyond  the  demand*  and 
wages  consequently  low.  But  such  as 
it  wasy  it  formed  the  basis  of  calcula- 


tion upon  which  the  iarmer  hired  and 
cultivate<l  his  land.  It  is  evident  that 
if  wages  rise  above  a  certain  amount, 
the  cultivation  of  land  becomes  impos. 
sible.  The  high  wages  paid  at  the 
Government  works*  and  the  small 
amount  of  labour  exaeted,  together 
with  many  other  circumstances*  that 
will  naturally  surest  themselves, 
brought  about  in  Ireland  this  veiy 
consummation.  The  labourer  pre- 
ferred one  shilling  per  diem  from  Go- 
vernment to  half  a  crown  from  a  fir- 
mer; and  the  natural  result  followed; 
the  land  was  lefl  waste*  and  the  farmer, 
in  many  cases*  forsaking  his  fium, 
swelled  the  evil  by  also  becoming  a 
recipient  of  Government  donations. 
The  next  year  the  fiEinner*  instead  of 
iking  in  comfortable  drcumstances, 
was  in  the  poorhouse*  the  ordinary 
supplv  of  food  in  the  country  was  di- 
minished by  non-production*  and  the 
community  had  lost*  to  that  extent* 
the  benefit  of  the  most  valuable  nata- 
ral  agent  in  the  production  of  wealth- 
land.  The  whole  scheme,  which  we 
have  attempted  to  detail  above*  was 
described  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne  as 
'*  the  grandest  attempt  ever  made  to 
grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole  coun- 
'try." 

It  may  be  asked*  what  should  tbe 
Government  have  done  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; every  system  is  open  to 
objections?  It  is  scarcely  neoessan-  to 
pomt  to  any  of  the  adjnirable  plans 
suggested  to  the  Govcarmnent  at  the 
time*  by  numbers  of  individuals*  any  of 
whidi  would  probably  have  proved 
more  advantageous  for  Ireland  than  the 
system  adopted.  The  English  poor- 
law  might  have  been  mtroduced*  and 
would  probably  have  saved  the  coun- 
trv.  Lord  Geoi^  Bentinck's  railway 
scheme*  too*  is  stm  fresh  in  everybody's 
mind ;  and  the  more  it  is  rtudied,  and 
the  more  dispassionately  it  is  consi- 
dered* the  more  does  our  admiration 
rise,  at  the  boldness  of  the  statesman's 
mind  who  conceived  it*  and  the  enlarg- 
ed principles  upon  which  he  based  90 
comprehensive  a  measure.  But  a  very 
small  change  in  the  system  that  was 
adopted  would  have  stripped  it  of  its 
most  objectionable  features.  Had  food- 
raUons  been  given  instead  of  money 
wages,  most  of  the  evils  of  the  system 
would  have  been  «*  mitiffated."  Ne- 
cessity at  last  compelled  this  altera- 
tion ;  and  the  great  principle  of  free 
trade   having   been   abanooned*  Sir 
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Charles  Trevelyan  thus  describes  tho  mised ;  how  many  hundred  landed  pro- 
effect; —  prietors  would  have  been  saved  from. 

"  The  relief  works  had  been  crowded  with  "*S,«k  «—  *i.^  *«*  r  i-i.- 
pemons  who  had  other  means  of  snbsiatence.  ,  Such  was  the  state  of  this  countrj 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  really  destitute ;  but  **  **^®  ''™®  "*®  °®^  poor-law  was  un- 
a  radon  of  cooked  fbod  proved  leas  attractive  posed.  The  people  were  demoralised, 
than  full  money-wages ;  and  room  was  thus  self-reliance  was  annihilated,  and  in- 
made  for  the  helpless  portion  of  the  comrau-  dustry  was  unknown.  Free  trade  had 
nity.  The  famine  wom  stayed.  The  affect-  lowered  the  value  of  land ;  a  famine 
ins:  and  heart-rendmg  crowds  of  deatitutos  had  increased  its  natural  effects ;  a  dis- 
ai>appeared  fipom  the  streets;  the  cadaverous,  temper  had  destroyed  a  great  portion 
honger-stricken  countenances  of  the  people  of  tbe  Stock  ;  the  pig  had  vanished 
pive  place  to  look,  of  health ;  deaths  from  ^th  the  poUto ;  and  the  siUy  attempt 
starvauon  ceased ;  and  aittle-stealmg.  plun-  ^^  ^  ^^£^  ^^^  ,  ^  ^ 
denng  provisions,  and  other  cnnies  prompted  *  'j-  i  j  7  il  /  -^  ^i'v/o^.  «a 
by  wlnt  of  food/were  diminished  by  hatf  in  ^  ndiculc,  and  to  banish  from  the 
ihe  course  of  a  abgle  month."  coufltrjr  the  little  capitu  that  remain- 

ed ;  whilst  the  taxation  in  many  places. 

Had  ^18  self-eyident  alteration  been  particularly  where  the  public  works 

made  at  the  commencement  of  the  nad  been  most  extensive,  exceeded  the 

"  public  works,"  how  many  thousands  annual  value  of  the  property  rated. 
would  have  been  saved  from  an  awful  ,  These  facts  appear  more  clearly,  by 
death  ;  how  much  human  suffering  and   *  referring  to  the  stitistics  of  some  of  the 

unmoralitT  warded  off;  how  much  trea-  unions,  shortly  after  the  Public  Works 

rare  would  tho  country  have  econo-  were  abandoned  and  poor-rate  imposed: 

•* Kane  or  Number  of  Rate  of  Expendituro               Annual  Value 

Aior-l»v  dalljT  per  Annum  on  out-                  of  rateable 

Union.  Ration*.  dnor  Relief.                         Properly. 

Ballina       55,300     £210,140     £95,700 

Bamnrobe 48,300     183,540     86,200 

Castlebar   36,800     189,840     50,900 

Swineford  52,000     ^ 197,600     46,000 

Westpc^rt  46,600     177,080     38,800 


Total  of  five  xmioDS   ...  239,000  £908,000  £316,600 

"  The  popolation  of  these  five  anions,  which  will  be  seen,  amounted  to  nearly  three  times 

include  the  county  of  Mayo,  is  418,000,  of  the  value  of  the  property  assessed  to  tho  poor- 

whom  considerably  more  than    half  were  rata.     Take  again  the  followbg  list : — 
reoeiriog  daily  rations.      The  expense,   it 

Bate  of  Expenditure  Anniul  Yalme 

Kuaa  of  Uttkm.  per  Annum  on  out-  of  rateable 

door  Relief.  Property. 

Clifden      £62,700  £22,420 

Dunfanaghy 20,140  10,540 

Gort          106,400  63,000 

Kenmare  57,380  24,600 

Kilrush     148,960  69,400 

Scariff      89,680  44,600 

Sklbbereen    186,960  : 98,200 

Tnam       150,100  86,230 


Total  of  dght  unions  ...£822,320     J^398,990 

'*Thtte  the  expense  was  more  than  double      lowing  unions  were  in  nearly  as  desperate  a 
the  value  of  the  lateable  property.    The  fol-      condition : — 

Bate  of  £zpen<lltare  Annual  Vslna 

NuM  of  Union.  per  Annum  on  out-  of  rateable 

door  Belief.  Property. 

l)onogal £40,660     £31,600 

Ennis      181,860     101,200 

Galway  143,260     100,770 

Liatowel 128,820     97,500 

XewcaAtle   188,700     109,500 

Roscommon    123,120     85,800 

Tralrt     155,040     113,850 


Total  of  seven  unions £861,430     £640,220 
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•^  These  vniom  onaUin  1,447,000  ststate 
■cres,  and  a  population  of  613,000,  amongst 
whom  were  distributed  226,700  rations,  at 
an  expense  exceeding  by  on»>Chixd  the  valae 
of  the  rateable  property.  An  excess  of  the 
same  kind,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
appeared  in  ten  other  nnions,  viz.,  Bai- 
lieborongfa,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Qogheen, 

Ana  in 

■tetuto 


Diuigarraii,  Danmanway,  B^MriscorthT,  Knn- 
tnrk,  KilUmey,  Milford,  and  S!i|;;o.  The  art  a 
of  the  ten  unions  is  1,676,400  acres,  the 
aggregiite  of  expenditure,  on  ontniooT  relief 
only,  at  the  rate  of  £854,230  per  annum,  snd 
the  ralue  of  property  £807,900.  Patting 
these  sereral  classes  of  unknis  together,  we 
obtain  the  following  result : — 


Five  unions 1,802,000 

Eight  unions. 1,840,900 

Seven  unions 1,447,300 

Ten  unions 1,676,400 

Total  of  80  unions  5,766|600 

''Fnm  ihe  '  Dublin  Evening  MaU: 

**  The  Baronial  Sessions  for  public  works 
have  done  their  business,  and  left  behind  them 
on  the  land  an  impayable  burden.  But,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  the  Temporary  Relief 
Act  is  brought  in  to  hasten  the  operation ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  the  poor-law  guardians 
lajring  on  rates  which,  in  most  instances,  ex- 
ceed double,  in  some  treble,  the  value  of  the 
property  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid. 
Thus,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statements  we 
subjoin,  the  guardians  of  the  Nenagh  union 
are  but  fresh  from  the  exploit  of  laying  on  a 
rate  for  the  next  three  months,  which,  taken 
as  the  modus  for  the  year,  would,  in  some 
electoral  divisions,  amount  to  24s.  not  in  the 
pound,  but  to  the  pound ;  and  in  one  division 
to  86s.  to  the  pound ! 

"  The  guardians  of  Schull  have  rated  the 
union  12s.  6d.  in  the  pound  for  three  months 
— ^that  is  to  say,  at  the  ratio  of  £2  10s.  to  the 
pound  on  the  year !  The  electoral  division 
of  Ardmore,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  is 
rated  at  10s.  lOd.  for  three  months,  or 
£2  8s.  4d.  to  the  pound  for  twelve  months ! 

'*  In  those  instances  it  is  obvious  that  all 
income  from  land  is  anticipated  and  absorbed 
from  one  year  up  to  two  years  and  a-half. 
How  are  people  to  live  in  the  meantime  ?  Is 
not  landed  proper^,  under  such  circum- 
stances, worth  much  less  than  nothing? 
Here  we  have  not  only  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  but  almost  the  end  of  the  beginning.  It 
is  but  a  few  years  since  many  proprietors  in 
England  abandoned  the  land  rather  than  en- 
counter the  poor-rates  to  which  it  made  them 
liable.  What  with  the  accumulation  of  rates 
and  taxes  in  Ireland,  we  may  speedily  expect 
to  see  our  farmers  and  gentry  resorting  to  the 
same  desperate  means  of  escape. 

**  As  the  matter  stands,  we  entirely  agree 
in  opinion  witli  the  Relief  CJommittee  of  the 
Kilworth  Electoral  Division  (with  whose  re- 
solutions we  shall  wind  up  our  extracts), 
that  as — '  no  act  of  parliament — no  civil  or 
military  power  can  compel  men  to  pay  money 
that  they  have  not:^  so,  the  liens  now  laid 
upon  land  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  relief 
measures,  &c.,  never  can  and  never  will  be 


lUteofExpea- 

ditara  in  oofr- 

doorReUef. 

.      £908,200 
822,320 
861,460 
854,230 

••• 
nnt 

Rateable 
Tnpertf, 

£316,600 
898,990 
640,220 
807,900 

£8,446,210 

paid.    Wesubj< 
above: — 

£2,168,710 

^^From  the  •  Tipperary  Vindicator: 
"  *  Fearful  Taxation  1 1 1— At  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  Nenagh  Board  of 
Guardians,  heki  on  Wednesday  at  the  county 
court  house,  Nenagh,  B.  U.  Bayly,  Esq.,  m 
the  chair,  a  rate  was  strudc  for  Uie  posiuDg 
three  months  for  the  support  of  the  imioD 
workhouse,  and  for  the  temporary  relief  ad. 
In  many  of  the  electoral  divisions  the  rate  on 
the  annual  valuation  will  be  twenty-four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  on  one  elocioral 
division  it  will  amount  to  thirty-six  shilliogs 
in  the  pound.  Where  thia  money  is  to  come 
from  is  the  question.*" 

*'  From  the  *  Cork  Constitution,' 
"  *  Relief  Ratiho.— In  Schull,  we  on- 
derstand,  a  rate  of  12s.  6d.  in  the  pound  has 
been  struck  for  three  months !  It  is  a  good 
beginning,  but  where  or  bow  is  it  to  end  ? 
We  have  asked  elsewhere,  how  are  landlords 
or  occupiers  to  pay  it ;  we  ask  here,  how  sre 
the  clergymen  to  pay  it?  They  pay,  not 
upon  valuation,  but  upon  income,  and  with- 
out any  deduction  for  the  25  per  cent.  It  u 
pretty  plain  that  in  the  case  of  Schull,  s 
second  rate  within  the  twelve  months  (should, 
happily,  the  first  not  effect  it)  will  leave  the 
incumbent  largely  in  debt  to  the  poor  house; 
that,  in  fact,  if  things  go  on  in  this  waj, 
must  be  the  ultimate  r^uge  of  many  who 
have  heretofore  been  themselves  the  most 
active  administrators  of  reUef.  In  the  divi- 
sion in  which  Ardmore,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  is  situated,  a  rate  of  lOs.  lOd.  has 
been  struck,  also  for  three  months.  Tbeofr' 
oessity  for  this  rate  is  said  to  be  oocairioned 
by  the  number  of  paupers  in  some  mountom 
property  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies  (we  have 
heard  that  there  is  are  many  as  6,000  of  them 
on  Slievegrine).  Whatever  the  cause,  we 
agree  with  the  writer  of  a  letter  from  ibis 
quarter,  that  the  confiscations  of  Cr«n**^ 
were  nothing  to  the  confiscations  of  I»™ 
John  Russell.  Landlord  and  teomt  had 
better  look  to  it.' " 
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In  many  of  the  above  anions,  where 
the  local  guardians  objected  to  the  im- 
pontion  of  a  tax  which  the  land  was 
utterly  unable  to  pay,  they  were  dis- 
misBed,  and  vice-guardians  under  the 
entire  control  of  the  Government  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead,  with  what  re- 
gard to  economy  will  be  seen  below. 
Ex  vno  disce  omnes, 

"  CAaTLBBAR  UNION. 

"  In  the  di^B  of  the  elected  guardians  (out 
d'wbem  podnts  a  large  pordon  of  the  rates 
omie)  the  paid  ofl&»ra  of  the  house,  with 
thdr  salaries,  stood  thus  :— 

Vaster £35" 

Mitwn 16 1    With 

Scboohnaster 16  f  rations. 

Porter g 

Cleik  of  the  Union. 40 

Total —£113 

"  Those  were  the  only  paid  officers  of  the 
home,  except  the  physician,  Protestant  and 
Boman  CaUiolic  chaplainis  and  a  nnrse  ap- 
pomted  afew  days  before  the  board  ceased  to 
work. 

**The  beef  rations  allowed  to  the  master 
and  matnm  was  Silbs.  per  week  each. 
"thb  offiokbs  vkdeb  the  vicb-ouab- 

DIANS. 

}haer £60" 

Matnm 80 

Aaistaot  Master 20 

Schuolmaster. 20 

Porter 12)   With 

Two  Overseers    at  10s.  per         ^  rations. 

wedceach 52 

Matron,  Anxiliary  Honse. 16 

Schoolmistress,  for  aame, 15 

Master  for  2nd  Auxiliary  ditto    20 

Cktk 80' 

Aanstant  Clerk 60 

I>epoty  Assistant  Clerk  and 

rmmer 26 

Two  paid  guardians,  with  tra- 

y^&x^  expenses,  say. 800 

hispeoting  Officer,  with  tra- 

veUmg  expenses. 700 

Tan  Relknring  Office™  at  £50 

ewh 600 

Sopervisor  of  Belier.  Officers    80 
Town  Serjt,  at  lOs,  per  week      26 

Total £2.606 

"The  beef  rations  allowed  to  the  above 
nhtt  peraons  now  is  Tibs,  per  week,  at  a  cost 
of  2a.  lid.  eacfa_£l  69.  8d.,  or  £68  58.  per 
year  for  beef  alone— which,  added  to  £2,606, 
■wwntB  to  £2,574  68.,  exclusive  of  groce- 
ri«,  bread,  fnel,  candle-light,  rations  to 
inirscteDderB,  Ice  It  must  be  also  recollected, 
"xne  of  the  relieving  officers  are  paid  £60 
peraoniim.  With  all  this  weU  paid  sUff, 
tbe  poor  are  famishing  for  lack  of  food." 

In  the  preceding  observations  we 
have  endeavoured  to  place  before  the 


reader  a  correct  view  of  the  social 
condition  of  this  country  previous  to 
the  failure  of  the  potato,  of  the  Uiws 
which  encouraged  the  incumbrance  of 
property,  and  which,  by  fettering  its 
transfer,  took  firom  tnc  owner  the 
power  of  disembarrassing  himself.-^ 
We  have  also  traced  the  unprece- 
dented and  extraordinary  measures 
devised  by  the  Government  to  alle- 
viate  the  unparalleled  miseries  en- 
dnred  by  the  starving  people,  reme- 
dies not  based  upon  economic  princi- 
pies,  nor  hallowed  by  the  prestige  of 
former  success,  but  extorted  by  fac- 
tion, and  yielded  to  ignorance.  The 
natural  effects  of  these  experiments  im- 
mediatdv  developed  themselves;  the 
poor  failed  to  be  relieved,  the  country 
was  plunged  into  helpless  poverty ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  were  the 
same  ystem  introduced  into  any  por- 
tion of  England,  the  same  results  would 
immediately  follow;  the  labourers  would 
fly  to  the  "  public  works,"  the  farmers 
would  be  annihilated,  the  landowners 
ruined.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
pajrment  of  rents,  and  the  heavy  poor- 
rates,  the  mortgagors  were  unable  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  their  debts,  and, 
of  course,  bills  were  at  once  filed  to 
call  them  in  ;  and  land  fell  in  value, 
partly  owing  to  the  depreciation  in 
every  species  of  property  in  conse- 
<iuence  of  "  the  bad  times,"  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  real  nropertv  brought  at  the  same 
time  into  tne  market. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try  at  the  time  the  Act  for  the  Sale  of 
Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland  was 
passed.  It  was  a  bold  and  compre- 
nensive  measure,  and  almost  impera- 
tively called  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  at  the  time.  The  prac- 
tical working  of  this  act  having  been 
already  considered  at  some  length  in  a 
former  article,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  traverse  the  same  ground ;  it  will, 
however,  be  advisable  to  supply  some 
information  to  the  public  upon  points 
not  generally  understood,  and  to  ex- 
plain  some  mistakes  into  which  many 
appear  to  have  fallen. 

The  sreat  difierence  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Act  for  the  Sale  of  Incum- 
bered Estates,  and  the  old  regime  under 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : — The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery commenced  by  ascertaining  the 
rients  of  the  parties,  and  concluded  by 
selling  the  property  ;  the  Commission- 
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ers  commence  by  selling  the  property, 
and  conclude  by  ascertaming  the  rights 
of  the  parties.  The  enormous  length 
of  time  over  which  a  Chancery  suit  ex- 
tended was  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
sale  of  the  land.  The  sale  in  the  Mas- 
ter's Office  was  regulated  by  nearly  the 
same  principles  as  those  which  regu- 
late the  sales  by  the  tlommissioncrs ; 
and  in  many  respects  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  a  decided  preference  for  the 
old  method.  There  was  no  crowd  of 
idle  lookers-on,  no  haste,  no  fuss,  every- 
thing was  conducted  with  regularity  in 
one  of  the  l^lasters'  Offices  (of  which 
there  are  now  five),  and  the  highest 
bidder  was  generally  declared  the  pur- 
chaser ;  but  liberty  was  reserved  to 
any  one,  witJiin  a  limited  period,  on 
undertaking  to  pay  the  purchaser  his 
costs  and  expenses,  and  on  making  a 
substantial  advance  on  the  sum  offered, 
to  re-open  the  sale,  in  which  case  the 
property  was  set  up  a  second  time,  and 
the  public  were  again  permitted  to  be- 
come bidders.  This  system  was  benefi- 
cial to  all ;  for  whilst  it  gave  any  one  who 
might,  by  unavoidable  circumstances, 
have  been  kept  away  from  the  sale,  the 
power  of  giving  a  larger  sum  for  the 

groperty ;  and  whilst,  by  imposing  upon 
im  the  obligation  of  paying  the  costs 
and  expenses,  and  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial advance  on  the  bidding,  it  pre- 
vented such  an  application  being  un- 
necessarily made,  or  being  made  by 
any  one  but  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  it 
secured  to  the  owner  the  full  sum  al- 
ready bid,  which  could  by  no  possibi- 
lity be  diminished.  This  excellent 
system,  sanctioned  by  long  experience 
in  this  country,  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  it  therefore 
frequently  happens,  that  an  estate  for 
which  an  inadequate  sum  has  been 
offered,  and  the  sale  of  which  is  post- 
poned to  a  future  day,  fails  to  realise 
an  equal  amount  upon  the  next  occa- 
sion,  which  could  not  possibly  happen, 
were  the  sales  conducted  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  sales  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

Another  difference,  also,  between 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  courts,  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  There  the  land  was  sold, 
together  voith  the  arrears  of  rent  due  by 
the  tenants.  Under  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  the  arrears  of  rent  are 
not  sold,  but  afler  the  lands  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  purchaser,  his 
tenants  are  liable  to  be  harassed  with 


endless  litigation,  for  monstrous  acco- 
muktions  of  arrears,  at  the  suit  of  the 
former  owner,  who  has  no  longer,  of 
course,  any  interest  in  their  welfare. 
The  last  important  distinction  we  shall 
enumerate  is  the  parliamentary  title  the 
Commissioners  are  empowered  to  give. 
But  an  act  of  Parliament,  consisting 
of  twenty  lines,  might  at  any  time  have 
given,  and  should  still  give,  the  same 
powers  to  the  Court  of  Chancenr. , 

Now  when  we  hear  that  the  bill  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  In  re  Waldron, 
was  filed  in  1784,  or  In  re  WiUiamt  In 
1802,  and  that  .the  property  comprised 
undier  those  titles  was  at  last  broogfat 
into  the  court  in  Henrietta-Btree^  and 
sold  in  a  few  months,  we  are  apt  to 
ask  no  more;  but  the  person  who 
thought  that  litigation  in  those  cases 
was  at  an  end,  would  rest  under  aa 
egregious  error,  ti  is  only  the  first 
step.  The^ land  is  chsmged  into  money, 
ana  that  is  all.  Every  trust,  every 
settlement,  every  complicated  dealing, 
every  accusation  of  fraud  or  covin, 
every  right  of  minors,  or  idiots,  or 
married  women,  all  remain  ;  they  are 
only  transferred  from  the  land  to  the 
money.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  that  land  should 
at  once  be  released  from  litigation  and 
transferred  to  new  parties,  free  and 
unfettered ;  but  it  would  be  ridicubua 
to  expect  that  complicated  facts  and 
rights  of  parties  which  it  took  a  Sug- 
den  or  a  Plunket  an  entire  month  to 
master  could  be  disposed  of  in  as 
satisfactoiy  a  manner  in  a  shorter 
period.  It  is  the  sale  of  property  that 
engages  at  present  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Commissioners*  time.  It  was  to 
the  apportionment  of  the  funds  and  to 
the  investigation  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
principally  directed  its  attention. 

Having  taken  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  darkness  of  the  past;,  let  us  now 
look  forward  to  the  hopes  that  seem  to 
beam  in  the  future.  Sorrow  may  en- 
dure for  a  night,  but  joy  retumeth  in 
the  morning.  Hitherto  all  has  been  ssd* 
ness  and  gloom;  a  dark  cloud  appeared 
to  hang  over  our  country  with  drcaiy 
portent,  and  our  right  arm  was  as  it 
were  deprived  of  its  force.  Now-per- 
manent  (j^ood  seems  to  rise  out  of  tran- 
sient evd;  vitality  takes  the  place  of 
apathy,  activity  of  inertness,  energv' 
of  despondency,  industry  of  idleness, 
hope  of  despair.  Let  us  eiambe  some 
of  these  things. 
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HoweTer  painful  it  may  be  for  us  in- 
diTiduaHy  to  see  so  miiDy  once  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  some  even — for  we  have  seen  it — 
dying  in  the  union  workhouses  in  utter 
destitution ;  and  to  see  others,  like  the 
ill-fated  heiress  of  Connemara,  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  land  of  her  fathers,  and 
to  seek  a  livelihood  in  remote  regions ; 
jet  when  we  look  upon  the  matter  in  a 
broader  view,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  Ireland,  as  a  country,  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  change,  and 
that  a  few  must  sometimes  suffer  in 
order  that  the  many  may  benefit.  How 
great  and  many  are  the  advantages 
Ekely  to  result  from  the  breakinor  u|)  of 
the  great  estates,  and  their  division 
among  a  large  number  of  proprietors  ? 
Absenteeism, which  has  always  been  the 
great  curse  of  Ireland,  will  be  greatly 
aiminiBbed,  and  by  the  sale  of  estates, 
not  only  the  non-resident  proprietor, 
but  the  non-resident  mortgagee,  will 
be  shaken  off.  The  new  proprietor 
will  be  in  general  a  more  thrifty  and 
economical  person,  more  a  man  of 
business,  and  more  likely  to  manage 
his  property  beneficially ;  for  a  person 
whose  industry  has  enabled  him  to  save 
enoimh  to  porchase  an  estate,  will  carry 
withbim  tne  same  habits  of  business  by 
"which  he  was  originally  enabled  to  be- 
come a  landed  proprietor.  He  will 
bring  foresight,  and  new  blood  and 
Tigour  into  the  neighbourhood,  and 
introduce  all  the  advantages  that  a 
particular  locality  ever  receives  from 
the  acquisition  of  strangers.  He 
will  not  only  have  no  incumbrances 
to  cramp  his  energies,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability a  large  sum  of  ready  money  in 
his  hands.  New  purchasers  always 
lay  out  large  sums  m  fancied  or  real 
improvements,  sometimes  to  gratify 
themselves,  oflener  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  people,  and  purchase  a 
welcome  in  the  neighbourhopd.  Such 
a  practice  adopted  upon  many  conti- 
guous properties  will  have  the  efiect 
of  lightening  the  poor-rate  considera- 
bly. The  number  of  landlords  being 
so  much  increased,  each  person  wifi 
be  judged  of  not  as  '*  a  Undlord,"  but 
according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his 
own  individual  acts.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  agents  over  small  estates,  which 
IS  always  very  great,  will  be  a  discou- 
ragement to  parties  to  leave  the  coun- 


try ;  for  where  the  estate  is  large,  and 
the  agent's  income  no  mean  competence, 
of  course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
persons  of  talent  and  integrity  to  act : 
but  with  a  small  estate  it  is  almost  im- 
pK>ssible.  And  lastly,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  estates  being  purchased 
by  fanners,  a  kind  of  shield  will  be 
extended  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  reverend  or  the  irrevercnd  agi- 
tator. Where  the  Protestant  landlord 
stands  alone  he  is  like  the  orphan  at 
school — **Hit  him  hard;  he  has  no 
friend/*  is  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
where  a  number  of  proprietors,  differ- 
ing in  state,  station,  rank,  and  reli- 
§ion,  exist,  they  stand  together,  and 
raw,  each  from  different  sources,  as- 
sistance for  the  whole. 

A  small  but  very  interesting  book 
now  lies  before  us.*  The  matter  con- 
tained in  the  work  was  originally  com- 
municated to  the  Daily  News,  in  letters 
in  the  "  Times  Commissioner's"  style, 
and  is  now  republished  in  a  neat  little 
volume.  The  author  has  examined 
many  of  the  most  important  estates 
throughout  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  that  appeared  likely  to  be 
sold  under  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  has  dotted  down  the  facts 
relating  to  each,  in  an  agreeable  and 
light  manner.  His  remarks  are  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  value  of  these 
estates  as  investments  for  capital,  par- 
ticularly for  English  capital.  The  re- 
marks he  makes  upon  our  social  condi- 
tion  and  prospects  are  extremely  clear, 
and  pertinent,  and  full  of  hope.  In  re- 
lation to  the  matter  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, he  says : — 

"  That  outrages  of  every  kind  in  Ireland 
have  latterly  been  materially  checked,  is  sa- 
tisfactorily attestiHl  by  the  criminal  records 
of  the  country.  This  is  attributable  to  these 
caascit ;  to  the  famine,  wliich,  by  levelling  all 
classes,  lias  prevented  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power  by  one  over  another ;  to  the  poor- 
law,  which  has  afforded  food  and  shelter  to 
many  that  otherwise  must  have  died  wretch- 
edly ;  to  emigration,  wliich  has  included  in 
its  tide  many  of  the  most  reckless  and  des- 
perate characters  in  the  country ;  and  to  the 
improved  admbistration  of  the  law,  which, 
by  the  action  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  who 
are  respected,  and  of  a  police  who  are  held  in 
appreliension,  leaves  little  ground  to  a  crimi- 
nal for  hopmg  that  his  crime  will  not  be  dis- 
covered and  punished.  Less,  however,  from 
any  of  these  measures,  than  from  the  opera- 
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tkm  of  another  inflaenoe,  it  l«  to  be  hoped 
that  hi  fhtara,  agrarian  outrage  will  be  en- 
tirdy  ptetrented.    One  of  the  greatest  and 
moat  beneflcial  effects  wliich  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  operation  of  the  Incambered 
SaUtea  Act,  will  be,  that  of  girhig  the  people 
of  Ireland  an  interest  in  the  aoiL    The  very 
fiMst  oC  breaking  into  smaller  portions  the 
great  landed  propertiea  of  Ireland  will  do 
much;  still  more  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  new  proprietors 
iHtl  be  men  ft«ed  from  those  multifarioos 
difflcaltieB  and  embarrassments  which  have 
crippled  and  contracted  aU  the  operations  of 
tlie  old  oftea.    Bat  the  eonsnmmation  above 
all  to  be  deilred  is,  that  the  new  landownen 
will  have  sufficient  forssigfat  and  diacretion  to 
adopt  new  principles  fai  their  relations  with 
the  people.    Instead  of  letting  their  lands  to 
middlemen  and  cottien,  they  most,  by  liberal 
deaUngs,  create  a  body  of  yeomamy  tenants 
npon  lease,  with  interest  in  all  the  improTe- 
ments  they  may  make ;  and  with  power  of 
employing  an  adequate  amount  of  labour  in 
the  soil    This  Is  the  measure,  and  almost 
the  only  measure^  which  will  entirely  put  a 
atop  to  outrage,  whether  in  Tipperary  of 
alaawhefe.    iJk  all  have  their  fair  share  of 
Intersat  in  the  property  of  the  land«  and  it  ia 
eertahi,  that  all  will  be  interested  in  the  pre- 
^anration  of  order  on  the  land.  I  angur,  there- 
fore^ for  the  County  of  Tipperary,  the  high- 
eat  moral  and  social  benefits  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act     Of  this 
great  and  important  county  a  full  fourth,  I 
Aould  say,  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act" 

The  more  the  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land is  gtndied,  the  mora  evidences  will 
be  discovered  of  the  onward  progress 
of  the  conntry,  and  of  the  rapid  rise 
Ukely  soon  to  take  place  in  the  value 
of  landed  property.  The  estates  at 
{ireietit  in  the  market  are  necettarily 
selling  at  an  ondervalne.  The  owners 
vnfireed  to  sellf  the  purchasers  mnst 
be  feifi/Ttod  to  buy.  The  consequence  is, 
that  land  sells  "  twenty  per  cent  under 
prime  cost."  But  this,  state  of  things 
must  alter  soon.  Let  us  now  consider^ 
briefly^  for  our  limited  space  is  almost 
exhaustedi  the  circumstances  likely  to 
affect  Uie  futura  value  of  land  in  this 
oountry.  It  is  well  knowuj  that  any 
great  change  Isy  inrariablyi  accompa- 
Bled  far  a  paniCj  attd  that  every  panic 
is  fwowed  by  a  reaction.  Irane. 
idmes  the  panic  and  reaction  oscil- 
late for  a  tune ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
thinss  find  their  own  level.  Thus, 
free  trade  and  the  potato  failure  created 
a  panic  in  the  supposed  value  of  knd : 
the  panic  is  almost  over,  and  land  is 
alreadjr  beginning  to  recover  its  former 


market  value.    The  heavy  poor-rates 
have  ceased,  the  idleness,  and  loss  of 
setf-dependence,  superinduced  by  the 
Government  works  ara  vanishing,  and 
land  must  steadily  rise  in  value  till 
it  reaches  a  price  almost  equal    to 
its  former  estunation.    The  railroads 
that  traverse  a  great  portion  of  this 
country  will  also  add  to  the   Tahie 
of  landed  property.     Seed,  manure* 
implements,    and   a   hundred    other 
things,  will  be  more  easily  brought  to 
the  farm  from  a  distance ;  and  stock, 
farming  produce,  even  niilk,  will  be 
exported  with  ease.    The  tendency  of 
railroads  is  to  enhance  the  value  of 
things  in  remote  districts.     Indepen. 
dent   of  advantages  arising    directlv 
from  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  rail- 
road, thera  are  many  other  ben^ts 
that  spring  indirectly  from  the  same 
Source :  habits  of  regularitv  are  gene- 
rated;   a  respect  for  macmneiy  and 
the  results  of^modem  science  created ; 
a  conviction  of  their  own  backward- 
ness, coupled  with  a  desira  to  advance, 
is  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;    and  thus,  civilisation   and   im- 
provement,   which,    otherwise,     take 
much  lime   in   fashioning,  are  intro- 
duced  Into  the    district,    indirectly, 
almost   in    the   plenitude    of    force. 
With  an  improved  condition  of  the 
people,  an  improved  system  of  agri- 
cultura  will  become  general.     Cattle, 
for  which  thera  is  so  great  a  demand 
in  England,  will  engage  more  of  the 
farmer's  attention,  and  take  the  place 
of  corn,  with  which  foraigners  enter 
so  much  mora  easily  into  competition 
with  us,  and  by  this  means  the  depre- 
ciation, produced  by  the   free-trade 
measures,  will  be,  to  a  great  extent^ 
counteracted.      The  increased  culti- 
vation  of  flax,   for    which   the    soil 
of  this    country  appears    so  peculi- 
arly adapted,  and  to  the  risins  de- 
mand for  which  it  would  be  d%cnlt 
to  assign  a  limit,  will  also  tend  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  land.     The  pro- 
cesses lately  discovered  for  the  ma- 
nufactura  of  peat  into  charcoal  will 
have  the  effect  of  turning  to  profitable 
account  the  useless  wastes  and  bogs 
that   seem    at    present   only  incum* 
brances.      The  improvement  ia  the 
surrounding  estates  will  add  to  the 
value  of  those  which  the  owners  are 
forttuate  enough  to  ratain;  and  the 
cessation  of  agitation   and   agrarian 
outrages  that  must  ensue  fit>m  Uie 
change  of  proprietors— from  the  in- 
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creased  demand  for  labour,   and  the 
possession  of  land  bj  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen-farmers — will  all  be  follow- 
ed by  the  same  result.     It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  present  selling  price  of 
land  in  the  market,  without  taking  into 
account  the  fact,  that  an  immense  sum 
of  money  remains,  for  the  present,  in 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  locked 
ap  and  incapable  of  being  applied  to  the 
parohase  of  land ;  or  even  of  being  lent 
OQt  upon  land  in  the  nature  of  a  mort- 
gage. This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  the  money  now  lying  in  the  conrt 
has  been,  upon  some  previous  occasion, 
tnyested  upion  the  security  of  land ;  and 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  party 
who  has  been  already  connected  with 
real  property  will  lay  out  his  money  in 
its  purchase,  than  a  funded  proprietor, 
or  any  other  person  who  has  never  had 
toy  such  dealmes.  When  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fimoB  advances  pari  passu 
with  the  sale  of  property*  and  the  larg^ 
arrears,  now  lying  in  the  court,  are 
distributed,  a  considerable  rise  may 
he  expected  in  the  sums  offered  for 
the  lots,  from  time  to  time  submitted 
to  public  competition.    And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sales  advance  more 
rapidly  than  the  distribution  of  the 
inirchase  money^  and  if  the  amount 
locked  up  in  court  continues  to  in- 
creasy  the  value  of  landed  property 
must  be  proportionably  depreciated. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in 
the  fore^ins  pages  the  insecure  baas 
upon  which  Irish  property  rested,  and 
the  unsoundness  of  the  entire  social 
condition  of  the  country,  requiring  only 
the  advent  of  some  fortuitous  circam- 
stance — like  the  failure  of  the  potato — 
to  dissolve  society  into  its  constituent 
elements,  and  lay  the  entire  artificial 
fabric  low.  We  have  now  seen  the 
worst.  For  the  future  all  must  be 
improvement.  Things  are  already  be- 
ginning  to  mend ;  and  once  they  com- 
mence, their  progress  must  be  rapid. 
Irdand  at  present  holds  out  encourage- 
nient  for  the  employment  of  capital^ 
and  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  in- 
dustry snperior  to  that  offered  by  any 


foreign  country,  and  by  any  of  our 
own  colonies.  Yet  we  see  hundreds  of 
English  farmers  annually  taking  out 
their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
their  capital  to  New  Zealand  or  the 
Cape,  not  afraid  of  Kaffir  or  Hotten- 
tot, or  the  perib  or  inconvenience  to 
which  they  must  necessarily  expose 
themselves  in  those  remote  lands.  "  Be- 
fore you  do  so,**  we  would  say  to  them, 
**  visit  Ireland — visit  Tipperary  ere  you 
go.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  when  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  generous 
and  hospitable  people  of  this  country, 
in^whose  very  faults  even  may  be  traced 
the  '  gleams  of  future  glory,'  you  will 
put  up  your  household  gods  among  us 
—among  a  people  of  like  passions  with 
yourselves,  governed  by  the  same  royal 
sceptre,  and  subservient  to  the  same 
laws.  By  the  rich  you  will  be  hailed 
as  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  ;  by  the 
poor,  to  whom  you  give  employment, 
as  benefactors  and  as  friends.  Again, 
we  would  say,  visit  even  Tipperary  ere 
you  go  r* 

Turn  where  we  will  there  is  hope  for 
the  future.  In  our  undrained  marshes, 
in  our  unfenced  fields,  in  our  unre- 
claimed and  uncultivated  lands,  there 
is  hope.  If  capital  and  skill  had  already 
brought  things  to  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  and  improvement  then  our 
state  would  be  sad  indeed.  But  when 
we  know  how  large  a  return  waits  upon 
a  small  outlay  of  capital^  and  with  how 
much  facility  our  produce  might  be  in- 
creased twofold  or  threefold,  so  as  not 
only  to  feed  and  give  constant  employ- 
ment to  the  entire  population  of  the 
country,  but  even  to  cbJI  for  more  as- 
sistance, it  is  easy  to  see  how  rapidly 
unparalelled  suffering  may  be  succeed- 
ed by  unexampled  prosperity.  And  we 
feel  weU  assured  that  as  soon  as  the  dark 
night  of  sorrow,  which  has  hung  over 
our  country  with  such  dreary  portent, 
paralysing  our  exertions,  and  prostrat- 
ing our  oneirics,  shall  have  passed 
away,  we  shaU  be  found,  like  the  &ir 
valleys  ofthe29ile,  when  the  waters 
have  subsided,  clothed  in  ricfaness,  in 
fertility,  and  in  verdure. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE  OLIVE. — NO.  I. 


BIBNAMDIX  BIBBTBOb 


Portuguese  poetiy  is  like  a  time-ho- 
noured  Olive,  that  in  its  prime  was 
rich  in  laznriant  leaves  and  fair  fruit, 
but  is  now  drooping  in  decay ;  its  fo- 
liage  thinned,  and  its  fruits  degene- 
rated, and  giving  no  sign  of  thit)wing 
up  vi^rous  saplings  from  its  root. 

It  IS,  however,  sometimes  pleasant 
to  let  memory  recall  the  flourishing 
times  of  a  good  old  tree  in  its  declining 
age:  thus  a  few  reminiscences  of  the 
better  days  of  the  Lusitanian  muse 
may  not  be  unacceptable  now  in  its 
decadence,  and  the  specimens  we  offer 
through  the  medium  of  translation  we 
may  symbolise  as  leaves,  preserving 
the  form,  and  in  some  degree  the  co- 
lour, though  not  the  freshness,  of  their 
cn*iffinal  existence. 

The  literature  of  Portugal  is  not  so 
full  in  all  its  departments  as  that  of 
Spain ;  but  it  is  more  rich  in  lyric  and 
pastoral  poetry  than  its  Castilian  rival, 
and  the  Portuguese  muse  flourished 
before  the  Spanish  existed.  «  Portu- 
guese songs,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
"Lusitanian  Parnassus,"  "are  coeval 
with  the  language  itself;"  but  the 
early  versifiers  are  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  are  oflen  unintelligible, 
even  to  natives  of  Portugal,  at  the 
present  day. 

But  though  King  Diniz  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  his  son,  King  Alfonso 
IV.,  encouraged  Portuguese  poetry  by 
their  own  examples,  it  was  not  till  the 
fifteenth  century  that  it  approached  the 
rapid  and  vi^rous  development  in 
which  it  flourished  under  King  Ema- 
nuel, sumamed  "  the  Great,"  and  "  the 
Fortunate."  Emanuel  loved  literature 
and  science,  and  assiduously  studied 
geography,  navigation,  and  astro- 
xiomjr :  that  he  was  also  a  believer  in 
judicial  astrology  is  not  surprising, 
considering  his  era.  He  particularly 
delighted  in  history,  frequently  caus- 
ing the  chronicles  of  his  predecessors 


to  be  read  to  his  son,  ^  afterwards 
John  III.,  for  his  instruction,  and  to 
himself  for  his  recreation.  He  was 
reputed  a  ^ood  Latin  scholar,  and  took 
pleasure  m  conversing  with  learned 
men  at  his  table  ;  and  was  anxious 
that  the  young  nobility  should  be  well 
educated.  He  wished  to  render  his 
Court  the  most  polished  in  Europe  ; 
and,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose it  of  men  distinguished  for  cul- 
tivation and  for  honourable  sentiments, 
and  of  women  esteemed  for  their  ac- 
complishments and  virtues. 

Tnis  respectable  Court  was,  how- 
ever, in  danger  of  becoming  gloomy 
and  austere  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Queen  (Mary  of  Arragon,  second  wife 
of  Emanuel),  for  her  Majesty  appears, 
from  the  testimony  of  Damian  de 
Goes,*  to  have  been  a  sombre  devotee, 
who  was  rarely  seen  to  Emile,  but 
was  wholly  absorbed;  in  religious  ex- 
ercises and  conventual  observances ; 
and  whose  recreations  consisted  only 
in  needlework,  in  which  she  kept  her 
ladies  employed  as  well  as  herself 
firmly  believing  a  moment  of  idleness, 
or  of  mere  recreation,  to  be  sinful.  Yet 
she  was  a  woman  of  large  and  con- 
sistent benevolence,  and  unrelaxing 
alms  deeds.  She  was  sister  of  Kathe- 
rine  of  Arragonf  (the  unhappy  first 
wife  of  our  eighth  Henry),  who  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Mary  in  habits 
(though  of  more  amiable  temper),  for 
Katherine  wore  the  Franciscan  dress 
under  her  robes,  and  followed  monastic 
rules  of  prayer  and  fasting ;  and  was  a 
great  adept  at  the  needle,  in  the  use 
of  which  she  and  her  sisters  had  been 
strictly  reared  by  their  mother,  the 
great  IsabeUa  of  Castile,  herself  the 
most  notable  sempstress  in  Europe, 
who  piqued  herself  on  making  all  her 
royal  husband's  shirts,  besides  exe- 
cuting quantities  of  eccleaastical  em- 
broideries,  &c.     Ejitherine  and  her 


•  Author  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  King  Emanuel." 

t  Shakspeare,  ivith  his  hsaal  historical  fidelity,  even  in  minute  traits,  represents  Kalbc- 
rlne  (in  his  play  of  Henry  VIII.)  at  work  with  ller  maida  in  KimboUon  Castle* 
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sister,  Maiy,  had  a  singular  coinci- 
dence  (but  odI^  in  one  respect)  in 
their  matrimonial  lot;  both  married 
their  brothers-in-law.  Katherine  waa 
the  widow  of  Henry's  elder  brother, 
Arthur ;  and  Mary,  in  wedding  Ema- 
nuelj  married  the  widower  of  her  eldest 
sister,  Isabella ;  but  Emanuel  was  as 
respectable  a  husband  as  Henry  was 
the  reverse. 

The  triste  example  of  the  Portu- 
gucse  Queen  was  counteracted  by  the 
cheerful  inclinations  of  Emanuel,  who 
lored  music  and  dancing.  He  kept  a 
band  of  chamber  music  to  play  to 
him  while  at  table :  and  often,  afler  he 
had  retired  to  rest,  he  sent  for  his 
Moorish  musicians  to  sing  beside  his 
bed,  to  the  accompaniment  of  their 
national  lutes  and  tambourines;  and 
be  frenuently  gave  balls,  and  joined, 
himselt  and  his  family,  in  the  dances. 
Qaeen  Mary  died  in  1517,  leaving 
many  children,  to  whom  she  seems  to 
have  been  a  stern  and  cold  mother. 
Her  successor,  EmanuePs  third  wife, 
Eleanor,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
T.,  was  of  a  much  more  genial  dis- 
position, and  testified  great  affection 
for  her  step-children. 

Amid  this  estimable  and  cheerful 
Court,  was  a  man  who  became  the 
most  admired  poet  of  his  time;  and 
is  even  still  held  in  high  consideration, 
Bemardim  Ribeyro.  In  early  life, 
Ribeyro  had  studied  the  law ;  and 
li^as  subsequently  appointed  by  the 
Kmg  to  the  office  of  gentleman  of 
the  chamber.  The  principal  ornament 
of  Emanuel's  court  was  the  Infanta 
Beatrix,  the  second  daughter  of  his 
Queen  Mary.  Beatrix,  l^m  in  1504, 
was  fifteen  at  the  period  of  her  father's 
remarriage ;  but  ner  mind  and  man- 
ners  were  in  advance  of  her  age  ;  she 
was  accomplished,  intellectual,  high 
spirited,  and  extremely  handsome ; 
and  Ribeyro,  although  a  married  man, 
had  the  weakness  and  the  misfortune 
to  become  deeply  enamoured  of  her ; 
notwithstanding  such  insuperable  bar- 
riers as  her  high  rank  and  Aa  mar- 
ria^  TOWS  lay  l^tween  them.  Beatrix, 
besides  his  passion,  became  his  genius, 
and  his  muse,  at  whose  inspiration  he 
poured  forth  verses  that  served  at 
once  to  immortalise  his  name  among 
his  countrymen,  and  to  solace  and 
nourish  his  intense  and  unhappy  love. 
But  in  his  situation,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  object  of 
his  audacious  attachment  should  be  sus- 


pected  by  none,  save  herself.  Hence, 
m  all  his  works,  there  is  a  studied 
obscurity  and  mystery,  and  a  strain 
of  enigmatical  aUurion,  a  great  part 
of  which  remains  hidden  Mneath  an 
unlifled  veil  ;  and  the  rest  would 
never  have  been  intelligible,  but  for 
the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  those 
chroniclers  who  point  to  the  Infiinta 
as  the  idol  of  Ribeyro's  worship.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  poet*s  pre- 
sumption was  ever  discovered  by  the 
£[ing,  who  not  only  patronised  him, 
but  also  did  him  the  honour  of  causing 
his  paternal  Arms  to  be  emblazoned 
on  the  waUs  of  the  Heraldic  Chamb^, 
added  by  Emanuel  to  the  Palace  of 
Cintra. 

Ribeyro's  poems  are  pastoral  and  ly- 
ric. He  does  not  attam  to  sublimity  ; 
he  is  not  rich  in  original  or  sparkling 
ideas ;  and  is  often  diffuse,  even  to  te- 
diousness ;  but  his  verse  is  sweet  and 
flowing.  Though  he  is  addicted  to  re- 
petitions, and  plays  upon  words,  there 
IS  something  pleasing  in  the  antioue 
(^uaintness  of  his  conceits,  and  his  emu 
sions  breathe  a  sincerity,  an  earnestness, 
and  a  tenderness  that  prove  him  to  have 
written  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart : 
his  was  no  imaginary  passion  of  which 
he  sang  for  mere  effect ;  he  loved  truly 
(though  not  sanely),  and  he  felt  deeply 
and  enduringly. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  de- 
gree of  encouragement  Ribeyro  might 
have  received  from  the  voung  princess. 
In  one  of  his  eclogues  he  says  that  his 
beloved  (concealed  under  the  name  of 
the  shepherdess  Catherine)  had  re- 
garded him  with  favour,  and  that  he 
had  once  reckoned  confidently  on  her 
partiality,  believing  that  ho  had  de- 
served it,  but  that  he  had  found  himself 
in  error.  From  the  reputation  for 
prudence  and  for  pride  which  Beatrix 
maintained  through  life,  we  nuiy  natu- 
rally infer,  that  while  she  accepted  Ri- 
beyro's poems  graciously,  as  literary 
productions  worthy  of  her  notice,  she 
discreetly  abstained  from  seeming  to 
comprehend  their  personal  appUcation. 

One  of  Ribeyro's  cantigas,  or  songs, 
though  it  carefully  conceals  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, reveals  too  plainly  his  heart's 
preference  of  her  over  his  wedded  wife. 
Like  all  the  old  cantigas,  it  consists  of 
a  mote,  or  motto,  t.  e»  a  prefatory  idea, 
which  serves  as  a  text  for  the  "  gloss" 
or  paraphrase  in  the  succeeding  stan- 
zas, called  voUas,  or  variations.    The 
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motto  of  the  following  cantiga  is  lite- 
raUy— 

**  I  am  not  mtrried,  lad  j, 
For  though  I  gave  my  Aam2, 
I  did  not  many  my  heart."* 

THE  CANTIGA. 
MOTTO. 

"  0  lady !  never  be  it  said 

That  nuptial  bonds  my  fieOe  eoalave ; 
For  sooth  to  say,  when  I  was  wed 

My  hand,  but  not  my  heart  I  gave." 

TOLTA8. 

"  And  to  thy  charms  no  wrong  I*V8  done, 

For,  lady,  long  before  we  met 
I  pledged  my  hand,  an  empty  one ; 

That  pledge  I  now  in  vain  regret 
Tet  still  my  heart,  my  eyes  are  free, 
And  loving  bachelors  for  thee. 

**  That  marriage  valid  is,  they  say, 
That  free-will  made,  unforc'd,  unbought ; 

Then  thus  I  tender  to  thy  sway 

Love,  liberty,  and  soul,  and  thought 

Blest  since  my  hand  I  gave  elsewhwe, 

That  fltai  the  hearths  thy  nobler  share. 

'*  When  first  I  saw  thee,  lady  mine, 
Though  words  my  feelings  dar'd  not  tell, 

I  plac*d  thee  in  my  bosom's  shrine, 
And  there  for  ever  shalt  thou  dweU. 

What  if  the  hand  another's  be  I 

The  heart  has  still  been  kept  for  thee. 

"If  I  be  wed  it  is  to  care, 
For  thy  dear  sake,  my  only  love ; 

Speak  not  of  other  ties— ibrbear. 
While  loyal  to  thy  charms  I  prove. 

To  live  alone  at  My  command, 

So  wills  my  heart  that's  in  thy  hand. 

"  In  me  no  change  has  marriage  made; 

It  has  not  chill'd  affection's  glow, 
Nor  hope  of  kind  return  forbade — 

Then  scorn  me  not  as  wed,  but  know, 
That  though  I  gave  my  hand  alone, 
The  loving  heart  is  all  thine  own.'* 

There  is  a  melancholy  softness  in 
Portuguese  verse  which  renders  it  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  pastoral  poetry ; 
and  of  this  advantage  Ribeyro  availed 
himself  in  his  eclogues,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  as  being  among 
the  oldest  specimens  of  the  kind  in  Por. 
tugal,  but  as  surpassing  those  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Spain.  In  these  pas- 
torals,  while  he  describes  the  scenes 
Yrherein  he  nursed  his  romantic  love. 


the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  Mondego, 
and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  sea, 
he  disguises  under  the  garb  of  shep* 
herds  and  shepherdesses  the  truecha. 
racters  of  himself  and  his  Mends,  and 
the  lady  of  his  afiections,  and  makes  aU 
legorical  allusions  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  stood.  The  following 
extract  from  Bibeyro'a  third  edogue 
will  afford  a  snedmen  of  the  character, 
istic  style  of  tnese  poems,  in  which  he 
loved  to  repeat,  to  return  npon,  and  to 
'*  ring  the  changes"  (so  to  speak),  on 
particular  words  and  ideas. 

«*  Woe  is  me!    Where  shall  I  wend? 

Knowing  not  (sudi  cares  control  me), 
What  to  do  my  griefs  to  end, 
Have  I  one  consoling  friend  ? 

Is  there  aught  that  can  console  me? 

"  Sad  my  song  reqxmsive  glows 
To  thy  music,  plaintive  river ; 

Telling,  as  remembrance  grows, 

All  my  last  enduring  woes, 
Woes  that  last,  enduring  ever. 

"  Friends  have  fled — do  sorrows  flee  ? 

Mine  still  ding ;  nought  else  rronsintng. 
Mournful  end  they  work  for  me. 
Though  themselves  are  doom'd  to  be 
Never  endmg,  never  waning. 

M  t  Hope  not  good,'  saith  my  despair, 
One  there  is  who  hope  denying, 
Wills  thee  nought  but  ill;  howe'er 
Thou  no  thought  save  good  dost  bear 
To  that  heart  so  un-replying* 

**  Ah,  my  days  in  sorrow  cast ! 

Ah,  my  days  overcast  with  sorrow  I 
Panting,  longing,  how  yeVe  pass'd !  > 
Languishing  from  Joy,  at  last. 

Joyously  a  ray  to  borrow. 

'^  Anxious  days,  ah,  let  me  rest ! 

Must  ye  not  grow  sad  to  view  me, 
Thus  by  all  my  cares  oppiest  1 
Boding,  too,  with  troubled  breast. 

More,  still  more,  that  shall  puxsue  06.** 

The  repetitions  of  words  and  phrases 
lu.  these  stanzas,  remind  us  of  some 
similar  examples  in  the  heroic  Epistles 
of  Ovid,  a  poet  very  likely  to  have 
been  a  fkvourito  with  Ribeyro ;  e,  g: 

"  Anna   Soror,   Soror  Anna^    me»  msli 

coosda  culpas 
Jam  dabis  in  cincres  ultima  dona  meos.** 

Epis.  7. 


Nam  sam  casado,  senhora, 
Que  ainda  que  dei  a  mao 
Kam  caser  o  corafao. 
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'  Hei  miiiil   quid  fed ?  quo  nw  furor  «git 


Impia  quid  dubitoM  Deianira  mori 

Tu  quoqae  c<>giiosces  in  me,  Heleagre,  So- 

rorem, 
Impia  qtdd  diMtas  Deianira  nutri  f** 

Epis.  9. 

"  Bifl  tamen  adverao  redicnint  earbasa  vento, 
Hentior  ah  denMnfl  I  UU  teeunduM  etat  ; 
lU*  fccwufttt  «ral,  qui  ma  referebat  aun* 
tan." 

f/w.  SI. 

The  year  1521  broufffat  with  it  « 
tad  event  for  Ribe^rro,  U^hm  other 
whom  bat  to  behold  was  felicity.  The 
lofimto  Beatrix,  then  aboat  Berenteen, 
wu  sought  in  marriage  by  the  reigninff 
Dake  of  Savoy,  Charies  IIL,  then 
iged  thirty.fiTe.  King  Emanuel  de- 
ferred giving  a  definitive  answer ;  and, 
Aoxioiu  for  his  child's  happiness,  se- 
eretlr  despatched  his  secretary,  Sil- 
vester Nones,  into  Savoy,  to  obtain 
private  informatioii  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  Duke,  and  the  habito 
UMi  manners  of  his  court  and  fiunily. 
During  the  time  that  the  negodatioai 
vere  peuding,  Ribeyio  suflfored  agonies 
of  BQspense  and  sorrow.  He  often  wan. 
tiered  abne  in  the  woods,  and  spent 
whoie  ni^to  in  their  solitudes,  em. 
bodving  m  verse  the  deep  feelings  of 
bis  love.  What  were  the  sensations 
of  his  unfortunate  and  neglected  wife 
we  have  not  been  told  by  the  biogra- 
phers,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  form 
some  idea  of  themu 

The  Portuguese  envoy's  rqxirt  was 
^vomvble  to  Charles  of  Savoy,  and 
Emanuel  accepted  him  as  hisson.in*law. 
Oq  the  7th  of  April,  the  Ducal  Am. 
•"■wdor,  being  introduced  by  thePrince 
otPortuol,  was  received  by  Emanuel 
and  his  Queen  Eleanor  in  great  state, 
uia  spadous  room  brilliant  with  in. 
iiamerable  l^hts  in  silver  candelabra, 
^  decorated  with  rich  tapestry  and 
cloth  of  gold.  The  In&nta  Beatrix, 
w  her  elder  sister,  Isabella,  were  seat- 
^  on  CQihions  of  magnificent  broosde, 
«M  attended  by  a  oowd  of  the  most 
!{!j«trions  nobiii^  of  the  kugdom. 
kT  ^^  Martinez  da  Costa,  Arch. 
bishop  of  Li^n,  solemnised,  in  due 
JjJ™»  the  ceremony  of  betrothment 
between  ihe  young  Infante  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  represented 


by  the  Ambassador  M.  De  Balcisan,  as 
his  proxy.  A  melancholy  scene,  not- 
withstanding all  its  splendour,  for 
Bibeyro,  if,  in  his  official  capacity,  ha 
hi^pened  to  have  been  present.  The 
evening  concluded  with  a  grand  ball, 
at  which  the  king,  the  bride,  and  all 
the  royal  family  danced. 

Emanuel,  who  loved  display,  indulg- 
ed his  taste  to  the  full  on  this  nuptial 
occasion.      Garcia   de  Besende,   tha 
chronicler  of  Don  John,  Emanuel's 
sop  and  successor,  wrote  a  long  and 
minute  account  of  the  departure  of 
Donna  Beatrix  for  Savoy,  in  which  he 
dwells  with  great  complaceniqr  on  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  of  the  embark* 
ation.     The  fleet  for  her  convoy  con* 
sisted  of  ei^teen  sail  (exdnsive  of 
the  Admiral's  vessel),  fully  equipped 
and  armed.    Vast  expense  was  lavish- 
ed on  the  decoration  of  the  vesM^  not 
only  by  the  king,  but  also  by  the  no. 
bles  who  accompanied  the  royal  Iwide  i 
and  among  them  the  Archbishop  of 
lisbon,  who  equipped,  at  faia  own  eost» 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  sumptuoiis 
of  the  convoy.    The  Infimta's  shii>, 
the  Santo  Catherina  of  Mount  Sinai, 
was  elaborately  carved  and  gilded  in 
all  parts;  the  saloons,  anlB^cbambar* 
and  the  roval  bed-room,  were  rich  in 
doth  of  gold  and  splendid  furniture,  aa 
was  also  the  chapel  fitted  up  fo  daily 
mass.      Over   the    quarter-idedc  wat 
drawn  a  gorgeous  awning  of  bhie  vel- 
vet and  yellow  satio,  relieved  with 
white  silk,  and  richly  fringed,  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  ship  almost  to  tha 
water.   Other  handsome  awnings  were 
displayed  over  die  fore  parts  of  tha 
Santo  Catherinaf  which  was  all  in  a 
flutter,  with  no  less  than  eighty-four 
pennants  and  ensigns,  besides  two  im- 
mense flags,  one  at  the   poop,    the 
other  at  tbs  bow,  with  the  royal  arms 
emblazoned  in  gold.     In  fhct,  the  Lv* 
&nto*s  ship  was,  according  to  Baeeode^* 
''of  an  awful  mi^nifioence,  delightful 
to  behold,  but  otwhich  he  danS  nol 
write ;"  and  its  eompanioas  were  suita* 
bly  decorated* 

On  the  4th  of  Aucust  tha  daszlfid 
eyes  of  the  byal  and  admiriog  For** 
tugese  were  rejoiced  by  bdiolding  aU 
the  suite  of  the  Infonta-Duchess  mus* 
tored  like  troops  for  a  review.  Ba.* 
Bende  revels  m  eostacy  in  the  r^ 
miniscences  of  the  velvety,  brocadw^ 


smuytopecm  fi)lgsr  ds  ver,  s  aaoooisr  ds  asonter." 
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borders  of  pearls,  fremmed  girdles, 
golden  chains,  chased  weapons,  em- 
broideries, &c. ;  never,  he  declares,  did 
the  Peninsula  see  an  assemblage  so 
ridily,  so  elegantly  dad.  (N.B.-« 
Many  of  the  nobles  mortgaged  their 
estates  on  the  occasion.)  And  the 
horses  and  mules  went  as  gay  as  their 
riders,  and  sonorous  was  tne  music  of 
the  numerous  bands.  On  the  same 
afternoon  the  royal  family  rode  through 
the  streets  of  Lisbon,  hung  with 
tapestry,  escorting  the  betrothed  prin- 
cess to  take  leave  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,*  Donna  Leonora.  Queen 
Eleanor  and  the  bride  were  carried  in 
a  horse  litter,  covered  with  cloth  of 
^old,  and  followed  by  the  king  and 
hve  of  his  sons,  in  rich  array,  on 
splendidly  caparisoned  horses  ;  Don 
Alfonso,  the  Cardinal-Infant,  in  rochet 
and  hood,  and  scarlet  gown,  and  red 
satin  hat,  mounted  on  a  mule,  with 
crimson  velvet  hangings ;  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  on  her  mule,  with  gilded 
trappings ;  and  a  host  of  equerries, 
pages,  and  ladies  in  waiting,  all  so 
glittering,  that  Bescnde  calls  it  *' a 
verv  lustrous  affair." 

After  the  royal  adieus  were  over, 
there  was  at  court,  that  night,  a  grand 
ball,  opened  by  the  king  and  the  bride, 
followed  by  all  the  royal  family  (save 
the  Cardinal),  and  by  all  who  were 
going  to  Savoy,  and  many  who  were 
not.  After  some  hours  of  incessant 
dancing,  the  court  sat  down  to  be  re- 
freshed by  the  sight  of— a  puppet 
show  1  representing  the  marriage  and 
embarkation  of  Donna  Beatrix,  per- 
formed by  dolls,  **  admirably  well  made 
and  managed,  and  very  natural,  beinff 
a  matter  remarkably  well  regulatec^ 
and  very  applicable,"  saith  R^nde. 

On  the  5Ui  of  August,  the  Infanta- 
Duchess  set  forwai^  to  embark,  es- 
corted by  Uic  kin^  the  Ambassador  of 
Savoy  and  his  smte,  the  royal  family, 
crowds  of  nobles,  and  the  entire  house- 
holds of  the  king  and  queen,  including 
the  officials  in  every  grade.  Amount 
them  must  have  been  Bibeyro,  in  vur- 
tue  of  his  office :  his  eyes  and  heart 
must  have  ached  with  the  glare 
of  the  pomp  which  celebrated,  as 
a  festival,  that  event  over  which  he 
mourned  as  his  greatest  calamity. 
That  very  pomp  ought  to  have  cured 
him  of  his  presumptuous  folly,  marking. 


as  it  so  forcibly  did,  the  wide  distance 
between  himself  and  the  object  of  his 
vain  love ;  he,  the  mere  insignificant 
unit,  amid  the  crowds  of  attendants 
collected  to  do  homage  to  her  who, 
perhaps,  did  not  perceive  him,  as  she 
moved  forward  in  the  procession,  lean- 
ing  on  the  arm  of  her  young  step- 
mother (then  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age),  who  showed  her  every  affec- 
tionate attention.  The  way  was  co- 
vered with  tapestry,  and  the  royal 
barge  filled  with  brocaded  cuflhions, 
and  decked  with  gold-embroidered 
flags  of  crimson  and  white  damask:  it 
was  towed  by  two  other  gaily-adorned 
boats,  their  crews  in  fiill  uniform,  and 
followed  by  innumerable  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  each  with  its  band  of  music, 
streamers,  and  green  boughs,  and 
flowers.  On  shore,  the  multitudes  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages, 
were  past  calculating  ;^  and  such  shout- 
ing ot  people,  thundering  of  ardUery, 
and  soundm^  of  trumpets,  was  never 
heard  in  Lisbon  before,  or,  perhaps, 
since.  Emanuel  and  his  queen,  after 
leaving  the  Infanta-Duchess  on  board 
the  Santa  Catherina,  returned  to  the 
city ;  but  the  Infanta  laabeUa,  and  the 
Infants,  her  brother^  remained  with 
their  parting  sister,  to  render  the  de- 
parture of  their  beloved  one  from  her 
family  as  gradual  as  possible.  They 
must  have  slept  but  little  in  their 
floating  palace  ;  for,  all  ni^t,  the 
boats  rowing  round  it,  filled  with  mu- 
sicians, kept  up  a  perpetual  serenade. 

The  following  days  were  festivals. 
The  Infanta-Duchess  gave  a  grand 
fete,  on  board,  to  their  Majesties  and 
the  nobility;  and  the  next  morning 
she  held  a  farewell  levee,  at  which 
many  tears  were  shed;  especially hy 
the  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  sister. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  Augast, 
the  last  leave  was  taken  of  the  bride 
by  her  family.  Emanuel  remained  for 
some  time  closeted  with  his  daughter, 
alone ;  and  when  he  left  her,  his  eyes 
were  red  from  weeping.  With  sobs 
and  tears,  and  repeated  embraoes,  the 
ix>yal  family  tore  themselves  away,  snd 
descended  to  the  boat  that  bore  them 
back  to  shore ;  and  poor  Beatrix 
stretched  herself  out  of  her  cabin  win- 
dow, and  watched  them  with  strean^ 
ing   eyes   till   the  last  glimpse  had 


*  Sister  of  Emanuel,  and  widow  of  his  cousin  and  predeoeasor,  J<^  XL 
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vanished.  Her  heart  seemed  pro- 
phetic that  among  them  was  some  oae 
soon  to  be  separated  from  her  by  bar- 
riers more  impassable  than  any  on 
earth,  and  by  a  gulf  deeper  than  the 
sea.  Her  father  survived  their  parting 
Init  four  months ;  he  died  in  the  De- 
cember following. 

After  the  departure  of  Beatrix,  Ry- 
bejTO  spent  his  time  wandering  in  de- 
spair among  the  woods,  and  along  the 
sea  shore,  venting  his  giief  in  sonjg. 
Id  one  of  his  eclogues,  in  which  he 
disguises  the  Infanta-Duchess  under 
the  appellation  of  the  shepherdess  Ca- 
therioa,  he  alludes  to  her  marriage 
with  his  more  fortunate  and  more 
riddy-endowed  rival.  The  poem  is  in 
tk  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Ry- 
bejroi  as  the  shepherd  Fersius,  and 
ooe  of  his  friends.  Persius  complains 
of  his  hopeless  griefs,  and  Faunus  en- 
(|eavoars  to  reason  him  into  resigna- 
tioD,  by  sensible^  trite  arguments.^  The 
edogoe,  consisting  of  340  lines,  is  too 
long  to  give  entire;  we  shall,  therefore^ 
oDly  o&r  some  extracts.  It  com- 
meaoes  by  describing  Persius  as  a 
happy  and  careless  ^epherd  till  he  saw 
Citt&erina,  and  became  so  enamoured 
of  her  that  he  neglected  his  flock,  suf- 
fering his  sheep  to  grow  meagre,  and 
passing  his  nights  without  rest.  He 
had  hoped  that  Gatherina  regarded 
him  with  some  farour;  but  another 
shepherd  won  her  by  his  promises  and 
eift^  and  carried  her  away  to  another 
W ;  and  Persius  sent  his  soul  after 
her,  though  his  body  remained  behind. 
Faunas,  seeing  the  neglected  state  of 
his  inend's  fl<^,  and  observing  the 
grief  to  which  he  is  a  prey,  inquires 
ir^to  his  sorrows,  and  ofiers  him  conso- 
lation ;  and  the  complaints  of  Persius, 
and  the  reasonings  of  Faunus,  are  the 
nibjects  of  alternating  stanzas,  which 
abound  in  repetitions  and  plays  upon 
words.  To  the  first  speech  of  Faunus, 
Persius  replies,  telling  of  his  compara- 
tive happiness  in  his  bye  before  the 
object  was  snatched  from  him  by  his 
HTal,  and  of  the  subsequent  increase 
of  his  misery  :— 

"  Who  can  core  a  cureless  sorrow  ? — 
How,  when  strong  misfortane  reigns, 
I^ave  to  Fortane's  care  to-moirow 
(Bbkiog  nought)  whate'er  remains  ? 


Say  not,  Good  shall  greet  me  gladly, 

Mine  is  111  aurpaatied  by  none : 
Still  I  must  remember  sadly, 

What  /  lost  another  won. 
Once  to  bondage  I  conaented ; 

Then  its  ill  seem'd  weal  to  me : 
Now  depress'd  and  discontented, 

Far  from  all  the  world  I  flee. 
Once  that  mead*  rejoiced  me  ever. 

Mead  where  lov*d  my  flock  to  go  : 
Ah !  a  change  of  carea  doth  never 

Bring  the  ill-starr'd  aught  but  woe. 
On  a  rMk  how  oft  reclining. 

Where  the  riv'Iet  flow'd  around, 
Lonely,  tranquil,  un repining, 

Have  I  woke  my  flute's  soft  sound. 
Nought  mistrusting,  no  one  fearing, 

Fondling  all  affection's  pains, 
On  the  stream  I  gazM,  whose  cheering 

Marmur  mingled  with  my  strains. 
But  a  shepherd  I  ne'er  heeded. 

One  who  pastured  far  away, 
And  whose  flocks  mine  far  exceeded, 

For  my  grief  came  by  one  day. 
He  that  pleasant  mead  perceiving, 

Boldly  made  him  master  there ; 
Then  I  felt — ^ah !  deeply  grieving — 

Deeper  since  g^w  my  despair. 

FAUNUS. 

**  He  who  for  light  cause  coroplaineth, 

Merits  grief  while  lasts  hia  breath ; 
Or  of  life,  which  he  disdaineth 

To  be  reft — if  just  be  Death. 
Madness  wild,  or  purblmd  folly 

Must  it  be,  beyond  dispute, 
Thus  to  doat  on  her  so  wholly 

Who  hath  blest  another's  suit 


PERSIUS. 

"  Well  I  know  I  vainly  languish. 

But  can  Passion  coolly  love? 
Or  its  fierce  unreasoning  anguish 

With  calm  Reason's  word  reprove? 
Vain,  I  own,  it  is  to  cherish 

Sad  remembrance  of  the  Lost : 
But  that  mem'ry  ne'er  can  perish 

Which  such  deep,  fond  longings  cost. 

FAUMUS. 

**  Sternest  trials  prove  man's  mettle ; 

Stout  hearts  are  in  danger  known  ; 
For  when  calms  around  them  settle, 

How  can  courage  then  be  shown? 
Wherefore  tho'  thou  grief  endurest, 

Bravely  bear !  nor  life  refuse : 
For  the  conquest  proudest,  purest, 

Is  when  man  himself  subdues. 

PERSIUS.  t 

"  Can  the  hope  for  which  we^ve  panted 
Be  forgot  by  mind  and  heart  ? 
Can  the  mem'ry  soul-implanted 
Pass,  tin  soul  itself  depart  ? 


*  Hers  Bibqrro  symbolizes  Beatrix  as  the  mead,  and  Ids  affections  as  his  flock. 

t  We  ooaHnae  the  stanzas  of  Persius  oonsecntively,  omitting  those  of  Fanus  for  the  sake  of 
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While  along  life's  pathway  faring, 

Never  wilt  thou  see  me  reet: 
How  can  man  rqxMe,  while  beaiing 

Death  within  hia  aching  breast  r 

"  Oft  in  times  of  deepest  feeling, 

Shelterless  all  night  I  lay ; 
Bat  fond  hope  my  sorrows  healing, 

Luird  me  on  my  conch  of  hay. 
Now  no  spot  of  rest  remaineth ; 

Now  my  life  no  rest  ooold  know : 
Hope  is  lost ;  my  heart  retaineth 

Nought  from  which  a  hope  could  grow. 

<<  I  my  pain  to  no  man  telling, 

Sooth'd  it  only  'mid  my  sheep ; 
And,  afar  from  human  dwelling, 

Lsid  me  in  the  fields  to  sleep. 
But  since  this,  the  sternest  pressure 

Of  my  woes,  me-seems  I  hate 
Field  and  flock ;  though  late  my  tressure, 

Now  they  cannot  soothe  my  fitte. 

"  Oft  to  rivers  cool  I  wended. 

And  beneath  their  willow  shade, 
Slept  from  noontide  heat  defended, 

With  my  lambs  around  me  laid. 
There,  where  gladly  once  I  hasted, 

Deem'st  thou  peaoe  still  lives  for  me  ? 
Scenes  where  pleasure  once  I  tasted, 

Now  I  shun,  I  loathe  to  see. 

"  Woes  are  lessened  in  revealing ; 

Would  that  words  could  tell  my  grief; 
Could  but  free  the  stifled  feeling. 

Give  the  pent-up  heart  relief. 
No !  my  weighty  cares  defying 

Every  hope  their  end  to  see, 
Make  me  feel,  while  wishing,  sighing 

For  release,  it  cannot  be. 

FAUNUS. 

**  Henoe  with  sadd*ning  recollection ! 

None  can  bow  to  ill  resign'd, 
Save  of  good  some  sweet  reflection 

Glances  cheerly  on  his  mind. 
Chace  the  care  thy  peace  that  marreth ; 

He  whose  courage  bears  him  best 
When  ill-fate  most  fiercely  warreth. 

Be  be  lauded,  lov*d,  and  blest** 

After  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta, 
Ribeyero's  passion  seems  rather  to  have 
increased  than  diminished  by  absence ; 
and  unable  to  endure  his  bereavement 
any  longer,  he  ventured  on  the  auda* 
clous  step  of  following  Beatrix  to  Sa- 
voy ;  and  he  presented  himself  before 
her  at  her  court  with  such  unmistake- 
able  indications  of  the  cause  which  led 
him  thither,  that  the  young  Duchess 
gave  him  a  severe  but  well-merited 
repulse,  which  shewed  him  the  ncces- 
Bity  and  propriety  of  at  once  withdraw- 
ing his  unwelcome  presence,  and  he 
returned,  crest-fallen,  to  Lisbon. 

It  was  probably  after  this  misadven- 


tare  (as  we  may  infer  from  internal 
evidence)  that  Bibeyro  wrote  his 
strange  and  mysteriociB  poem  entitled 
*'  The  Vision,"  in  which  he  penonifies 
his  Care,  his  Desire  (or  love),  and  his 
Memory;  alluding  with  studied  obsco- 
rity  to  the  cause  of  his  soktowb  ud  his 
recollections ;  and  also  to  some  cjrcoin- 
stances  whidi  an  now  inex^cable, 
veiling  them  in  language  purposdj 
oittcuuu*.  His  Desire  he  represents  as 
a  m«^"  clad  in  mourning,  unable  to 
■peak  from  passionate  weeping,  and 
having  his  face  bathed  in  blood ;  which 
clearly  appears  an  alhuion  to  the  woond 
inflicted  on  his  silenced  and  mortiiifld 
love  by  the  indignation  of  Donna  Bea* 
trix.  He  images  his  Care  as  an  dd 
^ftn  (marking  the  long  existence  of 
that  feeling  in  his  mind)  and  as  norsed 
in  a  fiireign  land  (Savoy),  though  iti 
birth-place  was  by  the  Tagos ;  and  his 
Memory  he  depicts  as  an  over-wesiied 
female,  fior-haired,  blue*eyed,  and  al 
most  expiring  from  lassitudfi  and  lor- 
low.  This  romance  is  not  maxked  bf 
the  repetitions  and  plays  on  words 
which  characterise  Bibeyro's  poems  u 
general :  it  is  written  wuh  earnestneMf 
as  if  inspired  by  real  and  deeply-&It 
circumstances,  recorded  by  the  pott 
for  his  own  gratificadon  alone,  and 
adapted  to  his  own  comprahenaioDi, 
white  it  perplexes  that  of  others.  The 
style  is  so  extremely  simple,  that  were 
we  to  imitate  closely  its  plainness,  our 
transbition  would  appear  to  thafingon 
reader  too  bald  and  meagre. 

'*TBB  VI3I09. 

«*  ICy  sorrowaled  me  forth  one  day. 
Along  that  mountain's  foot  to  stfiyt 
Iiav*  d  by  the  river  winding  fine^ 
Where  love  so  oft  has  warr'd  with  mes 
And  as  the  waters  svept  between 
The  tall  old  trees,  and  thickets  g;reeD, 
Sometimes  aU  silent  was  their  glow, 
And  sometimes  morrn'ring  soft  and  low. 

"  *Twaa  opening  summer's  evening  boor; 
The  birds  began  in  every  bower, 
Their  stndns  that  gladdened  all  aimffld— 
And  to  the  plaintive  sighing  aooad. 
Where  rippling  current  sped  alooft 
They  ponr*d  the  music  of  their  song. 

'<  Then  while  I  faavd,  did  meanly  all 
My  mournful  stfaina  and  plaiota  bbcsU; 
»Twere  better  die,  methongfat,  than  bear 
The  retrospect  of  grief  and  care, 
Reviewing  all  through  which  I've  p«»  »— 
*^a»e  paaa'd,*  I  aaid?— before  me  eaat, 
Along  life's  path  lies  many  an  II— 
My  future  is  but  suflfering  still. 
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*"  The  oeiaelen-flowii^  wttera  brought 
To  mind  of  tboie  sad  streams  the  thought 
Which  from  my  eyta,  all  dim  with  sorrow  j 
Gash  down  my  checks  in  maoj  a  furrow : 
Yet  tears  are  but  my  only  pleasuro, 
Now  in  my  grieTs  exceeding  measure^ 
The  bliss  that  once  I  deem'd  my  own, 
(Bat  kst)  I  know  not  Aov  has  flown 
And  ah !  too  sure,  too  well  I  know 
It  onljr  CUM  to  glance  and  go. 

"  While  Thought  thus  wrapt  me,  I  descried 
A  man  upon  the  rivei^B  sidev 
Whose  beard  and  hair  of  silv'ry  hue 
KeachVl  to  the  earth,  80  long  they  grow. 
I  k>ok'd  on  Jiim  with  deep  amaze ; 
Then  foil  on  am  he  fiz'd  his  gaze, 
Andspake:  '  These  waters  also  wend 
'HttirdnfM  with  Tagos'  tide  to  blend.** 

"Behmd  hhn,  clad  in  black  attire, 
Akme  and  sad,  stood  my  Desire ; 
With  hand  on  lip,  like  one  dismay'd, 
Whose  anguish  utterance  forbade, 
Wtfping  in  silence,  while  his  face 
W«s  wet  with  many  a  bloody  trace. 
He,  too,  bdield  that  grey-hsir'd  man 
DissolT'd  m  tears,  and  thus  began  :— 
•I  MS  thy  CJare;  I  who  was  nurs'd 
In  foreign  land,  though  here  my  first 
life-hrnith  was  drawn ;  and  he  whom  there 
TTioa  lee'st,  that  form  with  mournful  air, 
Is  thy  Desire,  first  known  to  thee   ^ 
In  evU  hour ;  for  ne'er  wfll  he        C 
^rget  thee,t  hut  o'er  land  and  sea  ) 
Will  track  thy  steps,  relaxing  never ; 
Aod  follow  but  to  wound  thee  ever.' 
^^  this  I  heard,  burst  forth  my  aghs: 
For  then  I  knew  my  tearful  eyes 
H*i  lost,  for  ever  lost,  the  one 
Sole  good  they  lov'd  to  look  upon. 
To  me  that  good  none  ever  gave; 
I  hive  Hnot,  I  ne'er  can  have, 
J«or  even  hope  it;  for  so  blest 
^ly  to  view  it,  nnpossest, 
H  as  I,  that  hi  my  heart  nor  aoopa, 
^or  nwn,  Content  had  left  fiw  Hope. 

''  While  thus  m  musings,  sad  yet  fond, 
^  g^d  upon  the  banks  beyond, 
At  oDoe  the  vision'd  forms  wen  gone, 
1  ttw  no  nwre,  I  atood  alone. 

"Tlwi  where  the  river  downwaid  flow'd, 
1  took  to  Montemor  the  roadf 
Oa  the  Bouth  hank  I  pans'd  to  zest, 
*^ith  all  my  troubled  thoughts  opprest : 
^ete,  from  rude  rocks  of  dizzy  height     ) 
n  here  hirds  that*  hideous  make  thenight'  ^ 
Take  refuge  daily  from  the  light,  5 


Fancy  upon  her  arm  (methought) 
Led  forth  a  female  form,  o'erwronght 
With  weariness,  so  that  her  feet 
Could  not  sustain  her ;  and  to  greet 
Me  Fancy  spake  :  *  Forlorn  one  see  1 
This  is  thy  hapless  Memory.' 

"  On  that  dear  face  I  look'd,  until 
My  heart  and  soul  it  seem*d  to  fill, 

The  first,  last  object  of  my  gaze 

Wide,  widely  ghmc'd,  with  wand'ring  rays. 
Her  large  blue  eyes,  whence  ceaseless  welling. 
Tears  bath*d  her  cheeks,  like  torrents  swellhig: 
(Now  for  awhile  there  seem*d  to  be 
A  truce  between  my  woes  and  me) 
Her  wavy  locks,  like  threads  of  gold, 
Did  Mourner's  veil  of  black  enfold ; 
And  in  her  woe's  extremity, 
Seem'd  she  as  one  about  to  die. 
On  me  a  stealthy  eye  she  cast 
Some  while,  then  fix'd  me  full  at  Ust, 
Struck  her  white  bosom,  and  in  tone 
Lamenting,  spake  these  words  alone : 

*  Since  all  my  life  is  dark  and  drear, 
Why  was  I  doom'd  to  perish  here?* 

I  groan'd  with  anguish  while  she  said, 
And  to  console  her  forwards  sped. 

"  Just  then  the  sun  set,  and  the  sky 
Grew  dark  with  night — I  long'd  to  die, 
And  for  I  could  not,  raiTd  with  hate 
Against  my  life,  against  my  fate. 
Soon  from  a  lofty  mountain  came 
A  distant  voioe,  that  called  the  name 
Of  *  Bemardim  Ribeyro' — then 
Another  answering  spake  again, 

*  Behold  him  there !'    I  looked  around, 
'Twas  all  obscurity  profound. 

Then  did  I  dose  my  eyes,  and  ne'er 
Have  oped  them  since— how  could  I  bear 
To  look  on  aught  since  I  have  lost 
Thee  whom  I  lov'd  and  treasur'd  most? 
To  glad  me  nothing  can  I  see ; 
HI,  only  ill,  remams  fbr  me." 

The  discouragement  Ribejro  had 
received  fipom  the  Princess  Beatrix 
was  well  calculated  to  disabuse  his 
mind  of,  at  least,  some  of  its  delusions ; 
aiid  to  make  him,  in  some  degree,  sen- 
sible of  his  reprehensible  folly  in  che- 
rishing an  extravagant  passion  for  the 
wife^  of  a  reigning  prince,  the  daughter 
of  his  own  sovereign.  We  may,  there- 
fore, with  all  probability,  conjecture, 
it  was  after  his  return  from  Savoy, 
that  he  assumed,  in  his  own  home,  that 
deportment  which  won  for  him,  from 
Portuguese  writers,  the  reputation  of 


This  obscure  expression  seems  to  mean  that  Ribeyro's  tears  flowed  down  to  foU  into  the 
^^ra,  and  to  pass  on  with  iU  tide  to  the  sea,  to  be  carried  towards  Savoy. 
fl  J  .^■^"**«°»  ^0  t*>hik,  to  Ribeyro's  love -pilgrimages  from  Portugal  to  Savoy,  and  back  j 
uxi  to  Us  pettmacums  passion  which  only  produced  to  hhn  pain  and  disappointment. 
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a  kind  and  afiectionate  husband.  For 
it  18  contrary  to  common  sense  to  be- 
lieve, that  ne  could  hare  sought  or 
fostered  conju^l  happiness  while  he 
was  spending  his  nights  rambling  about 
the  woods  in  lover-like  despair;  and 
his  days  in  addressing  to  the  object  of 
his  wild  flame,  such  verses  as  the  can- 
tiga  before  quoted.  Certain  it  is,  that 
after  his  vain  and  daring  visit  to  Savoy, 
he  resigned  his  post  at  the  Court  of 
Lisbon,  and  withdrew  into  retirement. 
But  whether  it  were,  that  the  court  had 
grown  distasteful  to  him  from  the  ab< 
sence  of  Beatrix ;  or  that  his  mind  had 
become  enlightened  on  the  true  nature 
ofhis  duties,  and  the  true  source  whence 
he  should  seek  for  happiness,  we  have 
not  data  to  decide.  Perhaps  these, 
and  other  motives  and  feelings  mingled 
and  worked  together;  for,  according 
to  a  sensible  German  proverb :  "Every- 
thing in  the  world  has  more  than  one 
reason."  *'  AUe  Dinge  haben  einpaar 
Ursachen," 

In  Ribeyro's  retirement  his  own 
slighted  wife  became  so  much  endeared 
to  nim,  that  when  she  died,  his  exces- 
sive grief  for  her  loss  threw  him  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her ;  but  the  date  of  his  death  is 
not  recorded. 

We  are  unacquainted  witih  the  per- 
sonal history  of  poor  Donna  Bibeyro ; 
but  she  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
•'  obscure  martyrs,"  and  domestic  he- 
roines of  endurance,  whose  memorials 
the  recording  angel  loves  to  confine  to 
his  own  pen.  She  must  have  been 
meek,  patient,  devoted,  and  magnani- 
mous ;  since,  insulted  by  her  husband's 
avowed  preference  of  another,  ne- 
glected and  deserted  for  a  worse  than 
phantom  love,  still,  forbearing  and  for- 
giving, with  an  enduring  tenderness, 
and  a  generous  pity,  she  re-conquered 
his  rcl^l  heart  back  to  its  lawful  alle- 
giance (a  greater  and  more  difficult  vic- 
tory than  any  achieved  on  the  battle 
field),  soothing  his  retreat,  and  render- 
ing herself  so  necessary  to  his  well-be- 
ing,  that  without  her  his  life  became  a 
blank.  Donna  Bibeyro,  however,  had 
not  had  the  pain  of  seeing  herself  cast 
aside  for  an  unworthy,  or  degrad- 
ing object.  She  had  no  cause  to  deS' 
pise  her  husband;  and  could,  there- 


fore, the  more  easily  forgive,  and  the 
more  cordially  desire  to  win  back  his 
alienated,  but  not  disgraced  affecdons. 
A  degraded  heart  she  would  neither 
have  hoped  nor  wished  to  recover. 

Besides  his  poems,  Bibeyro  wrote  a 
prose  romance,  which  is  entitled  "  Me- 
nina  e  Moca,'  (t.  e,  the  Young  and 
Innocent  Maiden).  It  is  a  singular 
composition,  containing  many  passages 
of  considerable  beauty  and  pathos. 
Bouterwek*  says  :— 

"  In  point  of  intricacy  this  fngmeDt  has 
no  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  romantic 
literatare.  The  mysterious  Bibeyro  has  heie 
employed  all  the  powers  of  his  inventire 
fancy,  in  giving  utterance  to  his  enthuaastic 
feelings,  and  in  minutely  expressing  the  seo- 
timents  of  his  heart ;  while,  at  the  same  tune, 
he  has  confounded  and  changed  chanwten 
and  events  so  as  tosecareeverydrcumstanoe 
and  allusion  against  every  maUdoos  interpre- 
tation. ...  It  would  be  impassible  to 
furnish  an  abstract  of  the  tale  of  love  and 
heroism  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
romance.  Even  on  a  perusal  of  the  whole, 
so  great  is  the  obscurity,  that  nothing  can  be 
comprehended  of  the  circumstances  without 
the  utmost  effort  of  attention.  That  Kibejro 
has  clothodi  in  the  disguise  of  this  story,  the 
most  interesting  events  of  his  own  life,  is  a 
fact  which  admits  of  no  doubL" 

And  as  those  '^most  interestiog 
events"  were  closely  connected  with 
Donna  Beatrix,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Bibeyro  should  mis- 
lead the  coniectures  and  interpretations 
on  that  deUcate  subject ;  content  to 
be  the  sole  possessor  of  the  key  that 
imlocked  those,  to  Asm,  treasures  of 
memory.  The  title  of  the  fragmentar}' 
romance  bears  an  allusion  to  the  writer's 
hopeless  love :  **  Memna  e  Mofa ;  or, 
the  Saudades  of  Bemardim  Bibeyro." 
The  word  Saudades  has  no  correspond- 
ing word  in  English,  and  must  be  trans- 
lated  paraphrastically.t  ^'It  is  the 
most  refined,  most  tender,  and  ardent 
desires  for  something  absent,  accom- 
panied with  a  solicitude  and  anxious  n> 
gard,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  one 
word  in  any  other  language."  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  meaning  of 
saudade,  made  by  any  single  word  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is,  the  Latia 
desiderium;  or  the  Grreek,  Uti§s;  but 
even  those  are  far  from  the  compre- 


"  History  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature, 
t  See  Note  to  the  Spectator,  No.  201. 
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henaTe  eiqyression  of  feeling  in  the 
FortagQeK  word. 

Ribeyro's  ramanoe  opens  with  the 
oommenoement  of  a  narrative  hy  a 
luuneieM  lady,  dwelling  on  a  wild  and 
lonely  part  of  the  sea  shore.  She  re- 
lates, toat  while  a  young  and  innocent 
maiden  (Menin^  e  Mo^)  she  was  car. 
lied  away  from  her  father's  house  to  a 
foragn  land,  and  from  that  period  had 
been  doomed  to  a  life  of  solitude  and 
wretchedness  (apparently  an  allusion 
to  the  removal  of  Beatrix  frx>m  Portu- 
gal to  Savoy,  and  to  her  misfortunes 
on  the  spoliation  of  her  husband's  ter- 
ritories by  the  French).  The  lady 
proceeds  to  say,  she  his  discovered  a 
female  still  more  unfortunate  than  her. 
self  (perhaps  Ribeyro*s  neglected  wife), 
and  at  this  point  the  obscurity  begins ; 
for  the  Menma  breaks  off  her  promised 
story,  and  the  second  female  becomes 
the  speaker;  lamenting  the  vanished 
days  of  chivalry,  and  eulogising  the 
rirtues  of  the  former  knights  and  ladies. 
She  says,  the  wild  valfeys  which  she 
inhabits  were  once  the  scene  of  brilliant 
and  memorable  events ;  but  instead  of 
relating  them,  or  continuing  her  own 
adventares,  ^e  diverges  into  an  intri. 
cate  tale  of  love  and  valour,  appertain- 
ing to  the  olden  times  of  cnivalry, 
vMch  is  left  unfinished.  The  romance 
was  never  published  by  Ribc}TO ;  from 
which  drcumstanoe,  and  from  that  of 
his  never  having  concluded  it,  we  may 
infer  that  the  extravagance  of  his  pas- 
sion  had  become  sobered  down,  by  time 
and  reason,  and  his  long  alienated  af- 
fections had  returned  to  their  home, 
since  he  desisted  from  completing  a 
work  that  would  have  testified  to  the 
continuance  of  an  error,  which  he 
would  once  have  called  his  constancy. 
It  was  not  till  afler  the  author's  death 
that  the  romance  became  known  to  the 
worid. 

Between  Ribeyro  and  Petrarch  are 
a  few  coincidences  ;  both  were  natives 
of  the  genial  south ;  both  loved  the 
wedded  wives  of  other  men,  with  a 
hopeless  passion  that  gave  a  colouring 
to  their  whole  lives  5  both  dedicated 
their  muse  to  the  effusions  of  their  love, 
and  b;^  such  dedication  obtained  their 
celebrity.  But  the  parallel  proceeds 
no  further ;  in  their  styles  they  were 


widely  dissimilar.  True,  both  were 
addicted  to  conceits  and  plays  upon 
words,  Petrarch  punning  on  his  Laura, 
and  the  Laurel  (Lauro),  and  Hibeyro 
on  his  own  name,  as  Ribeiro,  mascu. 
line,  a  river,  and  Ribeira,  feminine, 
the  river's  baoik,  in  allusion  to  his  be- 
loved one  ;  but  the  style  of  Petrarch, 
who  lived  upwards  of  a  century  before 
Ribeyro,  is  as  polished  and  studied  as 
that  of  liie  later  poet  is  plain  and  even 
careless.  Petrarch  is  tender,  but  the 
feeling  of  Ribejro  is  more  earnest  and 
energetic.  It  is  evident  that  Petrarch 
wrote  for  public  approval,  but  Ribeyro 
solely  for  his  own  gratification  and  so- 
lace. We  may  instance  the  sonnet  of 
Petrarch  which  conmiences  :—. 

**  Vol  ch*  Mooltitte  in  rima  qiftne  11  mono 
Dl  qael  totplrl,  ond'  io  nudrirft  il  oor« 
la  lul  mio  primogloTenile  errora.*** 

We  cannot  recollect  in  any  of  Ri- 
beyro's  poems  a  similar  allusion  to  his 
probable  readers  or  hearers ;  he  never 
appears  to  have  contemplated  publi. 
city.  Neither  Petrarch  nor  Ribeyro 
possessed  much  invention ;  but  the 
mystery  of  the  latter  gives  Aim  an  air 
of  greater  originality ;  the  verse  of  both 
is  soft  and  melodious,  but  from  the 
genius  of  the  two  languages,  the  Italian 
poet  seems  somewhat  efieminate  beside 
the  more  manly  Portuguese.  In  con- 
cluding our  remarks,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Italian  reader  to  compare 
Petrarch's  visionary  canzone,  com- 
mencing : — 

"  K«l  doloe  tempo  detla  prima  etade,** 

with  Ribeyro's  vision;  he  will  be  in- 
terested by  some  features  of  resem- 
blance. The  date  of  Ribeyro's  death 
has  not  been  recorded,  consequently 
we  do  not  know  whether,  like  Petrarch, 
he  survived  the  object  of  his  long-che- 
rished attachment. 

Donna  Beatrix  is  interesting  to  us, 
not  only  as  the  lady  of  a  poet's  love, 
but  also  as  the  niece  of  a  celebrated 
Queen  of  England,  on  whose  melan- 
choly fate  Shakspeare  has  exercised 
his  pathetic  powers ;  and  thus  a  few 
concluding  words  relative  to  the  Infan- 
ta's subsequent  history  may  not  be 
misplaced.      Though  married  to   an 


'  Ye  who  do  hear,  in  these  my  scattered  rhymes, 
The  echo  uf  the  sighs  with  which  my  heart 
I  nourish'd  in  the  error  of  my  youth. 
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amiable  and  devoted  husband,  the  lot 
of  Beatrix  was  one  of  many  and  deep 
sorrows.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  of  her 
eldest  child,  Adrian^  she  was  deprived 
by  death  after  her  heart  had  been  ac- 
customed to  cling  to  him  for  thirteen 
years,  and  all  the  rest  save  three  died 
m  their  infancj.  The  survivors  were, 
£manuel  Phihbert,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  and  the  -princesses  Mary  and 
Isabella.  By  her  great  talents,  still 
more  than  by  her  beauty,  Beatrix 
gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  her 
husband,  who  was  pious,  just,  accom- 
plished, and  a  lover  and  patron  of  li- 
terature, but  deficient  in  moral  courage 
and  political  abilities.  And  this  as- 
cendancy was  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
Savoy,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  for  the  latter,  proud 
of  her  connexion  with  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V.  (who  was  the  nephew  of 
her  mother,  and  the  husband  of  her 
elder  sister,  Isabella)  she  induced  the 
Duke  to  espouse  the  Imperial  cause  in 
the  wars  between  the  Emperor  and 
Francis  I.,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  French  troops  overran  the  territo- 
ries  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  saw  him- 
sdf  divested  of  all,  save  Piedmont,  by 


which  he  and  his  familj  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  extreme  distress.  Beatrix 
sustained  her  reverse  with  a  courage 
and  constancy  that  excited  general  ad- 
miration,  and  she  nobly  supported  the  ■ 
mind  and  spirit  of  her  husband  till  he 
had  the  affliction  to  lose  her  in  1538, 
a  year  doubly  disastroos  to  him.  Bea- 
trix  died  on  the  8th  of  January  at 
Nice,  at  the  age  of  thirty-fonr,  in  the 
maturity  of  her  beauty,  and  in  the 
June  following  the  Treaty  of  Nice  was 
ratified,  by  which  the  Duke,  deserted 
by  the  Emperor  for  whom  he  had  sof- 
fered  so  much,  was  despoiled  by  the 
French  of  all  that  had  till  then  remained 
to  him  in  Piedmont,  being  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  Nice  alone,  where  se- 
venteen years  before  he  had  received  as 
his  bride  the  lovely  young  Portuguese, 
with  her  magnificent  and  numerous 
suite  ;  and  at  Nice  she  died,  a  mother 
bereaved  of  nearly  all  her  children,  a 
sovereign  princess  deprived  of  her  do- 
minions and  her  court.  Charies  of 
Savoy  survived  his  wife  fifteen  years, 
but  would  never  entertain  the  idea  of 
a  second  marriage.  He  died  in  1553, 
aged  sixty-seven. 

M.  £.  M. 
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CHAFTBB  XXTHL 


A  BSMHAXr  OF  "  VORTKNOY.** 


There  iras  no  resisting  tbe  inqoisitive 
cnriositj  of  my  companion.  The  short, 
dry  coagh,  the  little  husky  *'ay," 
thftt  Bonnded  like  anything  rather  than 
assent,  which  followed  on  my  replies 
to  his  questions,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  keen,  oblique  glances  of  his  shrewd 
pey  e^'es,  told  me  that  I  had  utterly 
fiilled  m  all  my  attempts  at  mystifica- 
tion, and  that  he  read  me  through  and 


''And  so,"  said  he,  at  last,  after  a 
somewhat  lengthy  narrative  of  my 
siiipwrock,  ''and  so  the  Flemish  sailors 
wetr  spurs?" 

"  Spars !  of  course  not ;  whj  should 
they  ?"  asked  I,  in  some  astonishment. 

"Well,  but  don't  they?"  asked  he 
again. 

"  No  such  thing ;  it  would  be  ab- 
surd  to  suppose  it." 

"  So  I  thought,"  rejoined  he ;  "  and 
when  Hooked  at  yer  'honor's'  boots 
(it  was  the  first  time  he  had  addressed 
me  by  this  title  of  deference),  and  saw 
the  marks  on  the  heel  for  spurs,  I 
soon  knew  how  much  of  a  sauor  you 
were." 

"  And  if  not  a  sailor,  what  am  I, 
then?"  asked  I ;  for,  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  mountain  region  where  we 
walked,  I  could  afford  to  throw  off  my 
disguise  without  risk. 

"  Ye'r  a  French  officer  of  dragoons, 
and  God  bless  ye ;  but  ye'r  young  to 
be  at  the  trade.     Am't  1  right  now?" 

**  Not  Tery  far  from  it  certainly,  for 
I  am  a  lieutenant  of  hussars,"  said  I, 
with  a  little  of  that  pride  wWch  we  of 
the  loose  pelisse  always  feel  on  the 
mention  of  our  corps. 

"I  knew  it  wdl  idl  along,"  said  he, 
coolly ;  "  the  way  you  stood  in  the 
room,  your  step  as  you  walked,  and, 
above  all,  bow  ye  beueved  me  when  I 
spoke  of  the  Spring  tides,  and  the 
moon  only  in  ner  second  quarter,  I 
saw  you  neter  was  a  sailor  anyhow. 
And  so  t  set  ft  thinking  what  you  were. 
You  were  too  silent  for  a  pedkir,  and 
your  hands  were  too  white  to  be  in  the 
smogglbg  trade ;    but  when  I  saw 


your  boots,  I  had  the  secret  at  once, 
and  knew  ye  were  one  of  the  French 
army  that  landed  the  other  day  at 
Killala." 

"  It  was  stupid  enough  of  me  not  to 
have  remembered  the  boots  1"  said  I, 
laughing. 

•'  Arrah,  what  use  would  it  be  ?  "  re- 
plied he;  "sure  ye'r  too  straight  in 
the  back,  and  your  walk  is  too  reg'lar, 
and  your  toes  turns  in  too  much,  for  a 
sailor  ;  the  very  way  you  hould  a 
switch  in  your  hand  would  betray 
you  1" 

"  So  it  seems,  then,  I  must  try  some 
other  disguise,"  said  I,  "if  I'm  to 
keep  company  with  people  as  shrewd 
as  you  are." 

"You  needn't,"  said  he,  shaking  his 
h^ad  doubtfully  ;  "  any  that  wants  to 
betray  ye  wouldn't  find  it  hard." 

I  was  not  much  flattered  by  the  de- 
preciating  tone  in  which  he  dismissed 
my  efforts  at  personation,  and  walked 
on  for  some  time  without  speaking. 

"  Yez  came  too  lato,  four  months 
too  late,"  said  he,  with  a  sorrowful 
gesture  of  the  hands.  "When  the 
Wexford  boys  was  up,  and  the  KJldare 
chaps,  and  plenty  more  readjr  to  come 
in  from  the  North,  then,  indeed,  a 
few  thousand  French  down  here  in  the 
West  would  have  made  a  differ ;  but 
what's  the  good  in  it  now  ?  The  best 
men  we  had  are  hanged  or  in  gaol; 
some  are  frightened;  more  are  trai- 
tors 1     'Tis  too  late — too  late  I" 

"  But  not  too  lato  for  a  large  force 
landing  in  the  North,  to  rouse  the 
island  to  another  effort  for  liberty." 

"  Who  would  be  the  gin'ral  ?"  asked 
he,  suddenly. 

'*Napper  Tandy,  your  own  coun- 
tryman," replied  I,  proudly. 

"  I  wish  ye  luck  of  him  I"  said  he, 
with  a  bitter  laugh;  "'tis  more  like 
mocking  us  than  anything  else  the 
French  does  be,  with  the  chaps  they 
sent  here  to  be  gin'rals.  Sure  it  isn't 
Napper  Tandy,  nor  a  set  of  young 
lawyers  like  Tone  and  the  rest  of 
them,  we  wanted.    It  was  men  that 
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knew  how  to  drill  and  mana^  troops — 
fellows  that  was  used  to  hghtin' ;  so 
that  when  they  said  a  thin^,  we  might 
belieye  that  they  understDood  it,  at 
laste.  I'm  ould  enough  to  remim- 
ber  the  *  Wild  Geese,'  as  they  used  to 
call  them — ^the  fellows  that  ran  away 
from  this  to  take  sarvice  in  France ; 
and  I  remimber,  too,  the  sort  of  men 
the  French  were  that  came  over  to  in- 
spect them — soldiers,  real  soldiers, 
every  inch  of  them.  And  a  fine  sar- 
vice it  was.  Voile-face  1"  cried  he, 
holding  himself  erect,  and  shouldering 
his  stick  like  a  musket,  *'  marche  1  Ha, 
ha  1  ye  didn't  think  that  was  in  me ; 
but  1  was  at  the  thrade  long  before 
you  were  bom." 

"How  is  this,"  said  I,  in  amaze- 
ment, "you  were  not  in  the  French 
army  ?" 

"  Wasn't  I,  though  ?  maybe  I  didn't 
get  that  stick  there."  And  he  bared 
nis  breast  as  he  spoke,  to  show  the 
cicatrix  of  an  old  flesh. wound  from  a 
Highlander's  bayonet.  I  was  at  Fon- 
tenoy !" 

The  last  few  words  ho  uttered  with 
a  triumphant  pride  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  As  for  me,  the  mere  name 
was  magical.  "Fon tenoy"  was  like 
one  of  those  great  words  which  light 
up  a  whole  page  of  history;  and  it 
aunost  seemed  impossible  that  I  should 
see  before  me  a  soldier  of  that  glorious 
battle. 

*'  Aye,  faith  1"  he  added,  "  tis  more 
than  fifty,  'tis  nigh  sixty  years  now 
since  that,  and  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
was  yesterday.  I  was  in  the  redment 
*Tourville;'  I  was  recruited  for  the 
'  Wellon,'  but  they  scattered  us  about 
among  the  other  corps  afterwards,  be- 
cause we  used  now  and  then  to  be  fight- 
ing and  quarrellin'  among  one  an*  other. 
Well,  it  was  the  Wellons  that  gained 
the  battle ;  for  after  the  English  was 
in  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  and  the 
French  was  falling  back  upon  the 
heights  near  the  wood — arrah,  what's 
tiie  name  of  the  wood  ?  Sure  I'll  for- 
get my  own  name  next.  Aye,  to  be 
siu^,  Verzon — the  'wood  of  Verzon.* 
Major  Jodillon — ^that's  what  the  French 
called  him,  but  his  name  was  Joe  Wel- 
lon — turned  an  eight-pounder  short 
round  into  a  little  yard  of  a  farm-house, 
and,  making  a  breach  for  the  gun  he 
opened  a  dreadful  fire  on  the  English 
column.  It  was  loaded  with  grape, 
:uid  at  half  musket  range,  so  you  may 
tliink  what  a  peppering  they  got.     At 


last  the  column  halted,  and  ky  down; 
and  Joe  seen  an  officer  ride  off  to  the 
rere,  to  bring  up  artillery  to  silence 
our  guns.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
it  would  be  all  over  with  us.  So  Joe 
shouts  out  as  loud  as  he  could, '  Cavahj 
there !  tell  oflfby  threes,  and  prepare  to 
charge.'  I  needn't  tell  you  that  the 
devil  a  horse  nor  a  rider  was  within  a 
mile  of  us  at  the  time ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish didn't  know  that,  and,  hcarin'  the 
order,  up  they  jumps,  and  we  heerd 
the  word  passin*,  *  Prepare  to  receive 
cavalry.  *  They  formed  square  at  once, 
and  the  same  minute  we  plumped  into 
them  with  such  a  charge  as  tore  a  kne 
right  through  the  middle  of  them.  Be- 
fore they  could  recover,  we  opened  a 
platoon  fire  on  their  flank  ;  they  sta<;- 
gered,  broke,,  and  at  last  fell  back  m 
disorder  upon  Aeth,  with  the  whole  of 
the  French  army  after  them.  Such 
firin'— grape,  round-shot,  and  mus- 
ketry— I  never  seed  afore,  and  we  all 
shouting  like  divils,  for  it  was  more 
like  a  hunt  nor  anything  else ;  for  ve 
see  the  Dutch  never  came  up,  but  lefl 
the  English  to  do  all  the  work  them- 
selves, and  that's  the  reason  they 
couldn't  fonn,  for  they  had  no  sup- 
portin*  colum*. 

*•  It  was  then  I  got  that  stick  of  the 
bayonet,  for  there  was  such  runiiin' 
that  we  only  thought  of  pelting  after 
them  as  hard  as  we  could ;  but  ye  see, 
there's  nothin'  so  treacherous  as  a  High- 
lander. I  was  just  behind  one,  and  had 
my  sword-point  between  his  hlade- 
bones  ready  to  run  him  through,  when 
he  turned  short  about,  and  run  his  hay- 
onet  into  me  under  the  short  ribs,  and 
that  was  all  I  saw  of  the  battle ;  for  I 
bled  till  I  fainted,  and  never  knew  more 
of  what  happened.  Tisn't  by  way  of 
making  little  of  Frenchmen  I  say  it,  for 
I  sarved  too  long  wid  them  for  that— 
but  sorra  taste  of  that  victonr  ever 
thev'd  see  if  it  wasn't  for  the  Wellons, 
and  Major  Joe  that  commanded  them  1 
The  English  knows  it  well,  too  I  Maybe 
they  don't  do  us  many  a  spite  for  it  to 
this  very  day !" 

"  And  what  became  of  you  after 
that?" 

"  That  same  summer  I  came  over  to 
Scotland  with  the  young  Prince  Char- 
les, and  waa  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans  afterwards  1  and,  what's  worse, 
I  was  at  Gulloden  I  Oh,  that  was  the 
terrible  day.  We  were  dead  bate  be- 
fore we  began  the  battle.  We  were  on 
the  march  from  one  o'clock  the  night 
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bcfare,  under  tbe  mof^t  dreadful  rain 
eTer  ye  seen  I     We  lost  our  way  twice, 

•  and  after  four  hours  of  hard  marching, 
we  found  ourselves  opposite  a  miU. 
dam  we  crossed  early  that  same  mom- 
iBg ;  for  the  guides  led  us  all  astray  1 
Then  came  oidhers  to  wheel  about  face 
and  fQ  back  again ;  and  back  we  went, 
<;arsing  the   Slaguards  that  deceaved 
US,  and  almost  faintin'  with  hunger. 
Some  of  us  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
dajrs,  and  the  Prince,  I  seen  myself, 
liad  only  a  brown  bannock  to  a  wooden 
measure  of  whiskey  for  his  own  break- 
fast.   Well,  it's  no  use  talking,  we  were 
batey  and  we  retreated  to  Inverness 
that  night,  and  next  morning  we  sur- 
rendered and  laid  down  our  arms — ^that 
is  the  *  Regiment  du  Tournay*  and  the 

*  Voltiguers  de  Metz,'  the  corps  I  was  in 
myself" 

'*  And  did  you  return  to  France  ?" 
"  iJ^o ;  I  made  my  way  back  to  Lre- 
landy  and  after  loiterin*  about  home 
some  time,  and  not  liking  the  ways 
of  turning  to  work  again,  I  took  sar- 
vioe  with  one  Mister  Brooke  of  Castle 
Brooke,  in  Fermanagh,  a  young  man 
that  was  lust  come  of  age,  and  as  great 
a  devily  God  forgive  me,  as  ever  was 
spawned.  He  was  a  Protestant,  but  he 
didn't  care  much  about  one  side  or  the 
other,  bat  only  wanted  divarsion  and 
his  own  fun  out  of  the  world ;  and  faix 
he  took  it,  too!  He  had  plenty  of 
money,  was  a  fine  man  to  look  at,  and 
had  courage  to  face  a  lion  ! 

•*The  first  place  we  went  to  was 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  Mr.  Brooke  was 
named  something — I  forget  what — to 
Lord  Sandwich,  that  was  going  there 
as  an  ambassador.  It  was  a  grand  life 
there  while  it  lasted.  Such  liveries, 
mch  coaches,  such  elegant  dinners 
erery  day,  I  never  saw  even  in  Paris. 
Bnt  my  master  was  soon  sent  away  for 
a  piece  of  wildness  he  did.  There  was 
an  ould  Austrian  there — a  Count  Rie- 
densegg  was  his  name — and  he  was 
always  plottin'  and  schamin'  with  this, 
that,  and  the  other ;  buyin'  up  the  sa- 
crets  of  others,  and  gettm'  at  their  sa. 
cret  papers  one  way  or  the  other ;  and 
at  last  he  begins  to  thry  the  same  (rame 
with  us;  and  as  he  saw  that  Mr. 
Brooke  was  very  fond  of  high  phiy, 
and  would  bet  anything  one  offered 
him,  the  ould  Count  sends  for  a  great 
gambler  from  Vienna,  the  greatest 
villain,  they  say,  that  ever  touched  a 
card.  Ye  may  have  heerd  of  him,  tho* 
twas  long  ago  that  he  lived,  for  he  was 
TOL.  XXZVIl. — NO.  CCXIX. 


well  known  in  them  times.  He  was 
the  Baron  von  Breckcndorf,  and  a 
CTeat  friend  afterwards  of  the  Prince 
Kagint  and  all  the  other  blaguards  in 
London. 

"Well,  sir,  the  Baron  arrives  in 
great  state,  with  despatches,  they  said, 
but  sorrow  other  despatch  he  carried 
nor  some  packs  of  marked  cards,  and  a 
dice-box  that  could  throw  sixes  when- 
ever ye  wanted;  and  he  puts  up  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  with  all  his  servants 
in  fine  liveries  and  as  much  state  as  a 
prince.  That  very  day  Mr.  Brooke 
dined  with  the  Count,  and  in  the  even- 
ing himself  and  the  Baron  sits  down  to 
the  cards ;  and,  pretending  to  be  only 
playin*  for  silver,  they  were  bettin*  a 
hundred  guineas  on  every  game. 

*'  I  always  heerd  that  my  master  was 
cute  with  the  cards,  and  that  few  was 
equal  to  him  in  any  game  with  paste- 
board  or  ivory,  but,  be  my  conscience, 
he  met  his  match  now,  for  if  it  was 
ould  Nick  was  playin'  ho  couldn't  do 
the  thrick  nater  nor  the  Baron.  He 
made  everything  come  up  just  like 
magic :  if  he  wanted  a  seven  of  dia- 
monds, or  an  ace  of  spades,  or  the 
knave  of  clubs,  there  it  was  for  you. 

"  Most  gentlemen  would  have  lost 
temper  at  seein*  the  luck  so  dead  agin' 
them,  and  everything  goin'  so  bad,  but 
my  master  only  smiled,  and  kept  mut« 
tering  to  himself,  '  Faix,  its  beautiful ; 
by  my  conscience  its  elegant ;  I  never 
saw  anybody  could  do  it  like  that.' 
At  last  the  Baron    stops  and  asks, 

*  What  is  it  he's  saying  to  himself?' 

*  111  tell  you  by  and  by,*  says  my  mas- 
ter, *  when  we're  done  playing ;  and 
so  on  they  went,  betting  higher  and 
higher,  till  at  last  the  stakes  wasn't 
very  far  from  a  thousand  pounds  on  a 
single  card.  At  the  end,  Mr.  Brooke 
lost  everything,  and  in  the  last  game, 
by  way  of  generosity,  the  Baron  says 
to  him,  '  Double  or  quit  ?'  and  he  tuk 
it. 

••This  time  luck  stood  to  my  master, 
and  he  turned  the  queen  of  hearts ;  and 
as  there  was  only  one  card  could  beat 
him,  the  game  was  all  as  one  as  his 
own.  The  Baron  takes  up  the  pack, 
and  begins  to  deal.  'Wait,'  says  my 
master,  leaning  over  the  table,  and 
talking  in  a  whisper  ;  '  wait,*  says  he, 

*  what  are  ye  doin'  there  wid  your 
thumb?'  for  sure  enough  he  had  his 
thumb  dug  hard  into  the  middle  of  the 
pack. 

'' '  Do  you  inane  to  insult  me,*  says 
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the  Baron  getting  mighty  red^  and 
ihr owing  down  the  cards  on  the  table, 
*l8  that  what  you're  at?' 

<Go  on  with  the  deal,*  says  Mr. 
Brooke  quietly;  *but  listen  to  me/ 
and  here  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  ^  as  sure  as  you  turn  the  king 
of  hearts  III  send  a  bullet  throucrh  your 
skull  I  Go  on  now,  and  don't  nse  from 
tiiat  seat  till  you've  finished  the  |^ame.' 
Faix  he  just  did  as  he  was  bid;  he 
turned  a  little  two  or  three  of  dia- 
monds, and  gettin'  up  from  the  table, 
he  left  the  room,  and  the  next  morning 
there  was  no  more  seen  of  him  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.     But  that  wasn't  the  end 
of  it,  for  scarce  was  the  Baron  two 
posts  on  his  journey  when  my  master 
sends  in  his  name,  and  says  he  wants 
to  speak  to  Count  Kicdensegg.   There 
was  a  long  time  and  a  great  debatin', 
1  believe,  whether  they'd  let  him  in  or 
not ;  for  the  Count  couldn't  make  if  it 
was  mischief  he  was  afler ;  but  at  last 
he  was    ushered   into   the  bed-room 
where  the  other  was  in  bed. 

<* « Count,'  says  he,  'after  he  fas- 
tened the  door,  and  saw  that  they  was 
alone,  *  Count,  you  tried  a  dirty  thrick 
with  that  dirty  spalpeen  of  a  Baron — 
an  ould  blamiard  that's  as  well  known 
as  Freney  the  robber — but  I  forgive 
you  for  it  all,  for  you  did  it  in  the  way 
of  business.  I  know  well  what  you  was 
afther ;  you  wanted  a  peep  at  our  de- 
spatches— there,  ye  needn't  look  cross 
and  an^ry — why  wouldn't  ye  do  it,  just 
as  the  Baron  always  took  a  sly  glance 
at  my  cards  before  he  played  his  own. 
Well,  now,  I'm  just  in  the  humour  to 
sarve  you.  They're  not  tradng  me  as 
thev  ought  here,  and  I'm  going  away, 
and  if  you'll  give  me  a  few  letthers  to 
some  of  the  pretty  women  in  Vienna, 
Kateuka  Batthyani  and  Amalia  Grad- 
ofisiky,  and  one  or  two  men  in  the  best 
set,  I'll  send  you  in  return  something 
will  surprise  you.' 

« It  was  after  a  long  time  and  great 
t^aiin'  about  the  bush,  that  the  ould 
Couht  came  in ;  but  the  sight  of  a  sa- 
cret  cypher  did  the  business,  and  he 
consented. 
'  «*TterJ  it  is,*>ajs  Mr.  Brooke, 
\  there's  the  whole  key  to  our  corres- 
pondence, 9tudy  it  welt,"  and  I'll  bring 
you  a  sacret  despatch  in  the  evening-^ 
spmtetlnng  that  ^yill  surprise  you. ' 

'^^'X^   win ^ will   ye?'    sayii   tl^ 
Count. 

<'  'On  the  honour  of  an  Irish  gentle^ 
man,  I  wifl','  says  Mr.  Brooke. 


"  The  Count  sits  down  on  the  spot 
and  wi'ites  the  letters  to  all  the  preo.. 
cesses  and  countesses  in  Vienna,  saying 
that  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  elegantest, 
and  politest,  and  most  trusty  young  sea- 
tleman  ever  he  met ;  and  telling  them 
to  treat  him  with  every  consideration. 
"  '  There  will  be  another  account  of 
me,'  says  ihe  master  to  me, '  by  the 
post ;  but  I'll  travel  faster,  and  gire 
me  a  fair  start,  and  I  ask  no  more.' 

*'  And  he  was  as  good  as  lus  word, 
for  he  started  that  evening  for  Vienna, 
without  lave  or  license,  and  that's  the 
way  he  got  dismissed  from  his  situa- 
tion." 

*<  And  did  he  break  his  piomite  to 
the  Count,  or  did  he  really  send  him 
any  intelligence  ?'* 

"  He  kept  his  word,  like  a  gentle- 
man  ;  he  promised  him  something  that 
would  surprise  him,  and  so  he  did.  He 
sent  him  the  weddin*  of  Ballyporeen  in 
cypher.  It  took  a  week  to  make  out, 
and  I  suppose  they've  never  got  to  the 
light  understandin'  it  yet." 

"  I'm  curious  to  hear  how  he  was  re- 
ceived in  Vienna,  after  this,"  said  L  **  I 
suppose  you  accompanied  him  to  that 
city." 

'*  Troth  I  did,  and  a  short  life  we 
led  there ;  but  here  we  are  now,  at 
the  end  of  our  journey.  That's  Father 
Doogan's  down  there,  that  small,  low, 
thatched  house  in  the  hollow. 

•'A  lonely  spot,  too.  I  don't  flee 
another  near  it  for  miles  on  any  side." 
*•  Nor  is  there.  His  chapel  is  at 
Murrah,  about  three  miles  o£  Mr 
eyes  isn't  over  good  $  but  I  don't  think 
there's  any  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimley." 

*'  You  are  right— there  is  not." 
'*  He's  not  at  home,  then,  and  that's 
a  bad  job  for  us,  for  there's  not  another 
place  to  stop  the  night  in." 

'•  But  there  will  be  surely  some  one 
in  the  house." 

"Most  likely  not;  'tis  a  brat  of  a 
boy  from  Murrah  does  be  with  him 
when  he's  at  home*  and  I'm  sure  he's 
not  there  now." 

This  reply  was  not  very  cheering 
nor  was  the  prospect  itself  mnch 
brighter.  The  solitary  cabin,  to  which 
we  were  approaching,  stood  in  a  mg* 
ged  glen,  the  sides  of  which  were  co- 
vered with  a  low  furze,  intermixed  here 
and  there  with  the  scrub  of  what  once 
had  been  an  oak  forest  A  browoi 
mournful  tint  was  over  everjrtlung-- 
sky  and  kindaeape  alike  $  and  even  the 
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little  stream  of  clear  water  that  wound 
its  twining  course  alon^,  took  the  same 
colour  from  the  gravefly  bed  it  flowed 
over.  Kot  a  cow  nor  sheep  was  to  be 
seen,  nor  eren  a  bird ;  all  was  silent 
and  still. 

"  There's  few  would  like  to  pass  their 
lives  down  there,  then  I"  said  my  com- 
panion,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"I  sttD|)09e  the pnest,  like  a  soldier, 
has  no  choice  in  these  matters." 

"  Sometimes  he  has,  though.  Father 
Doogan  might  have  had  the  pick  of  the 
conntjr,  they  say ;  but  he  chose  this 
little  quiet  spot  here.  He's  a  friar  of 
some  ordher  abroad,  and  when  he  came 
over,  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  could 
oqJj  spake  a  fittle  Irish,  and,  I  believe, 
less  English;  but  there  wasn't  hise(iual, 
for  other  tongues,  in  all  Europe.  They 
vanted  him  to  stop  and  be  the  head  of 
a  college  somewhei'e  in  Spain,  but  he 
wouldn't.  » There  was  work  to  do  in 
Iniand,*  he  said,  and  there  he'd  go, 
tod  to  the  wildest  and  laste  civilised 
bit  of  it  besides  j  and  ye  see  that  he 
W8  not  far  out  in  his  dioice  when  he 
took  Mmroh." 

"Is  he  much  liked  here  by  the  peo- 
ple?" ^ 

"They'd  worsliip  him,  if  he'd  let 
them,  that's  what  it  is ;  for  if  he  has 
more  lamin'  and  knowledge  in  his  head 
than  ever  a  bishop  in  Ireland,  there's 
not  a  child  in  the  barony  his  equal  for 
fiimnlicity.  He  that  knows  the  names 
of  the  stars,  and  what  they  do  be  doing, 
and  where  the  world's  going,  and 
what's  comin'  afther  her,  hasn't  a 
thoaght  for  the  wickedness  of  this  life, 
no  more  than  a  sucking  infant  I  He 
could  tell  you  every  crop  to  put  in  your 
ground  from  thia  to  the  day  of  judg- 
nient,  and  I  don't  think  he'd  know 
which  end  of  the  spade  goes  into  the 
ground. 

While  we  were  thus  talking,  we 
reached  the  door,  which,  as  well  as  the 
windows,  was  closely  barred  and  fas- 
tened. The  great  padlock,  however, 
on  the  fbrmcr,  with  characteristic 
acuteness,  was  locked  without  being 
ha^'^ped,  so  that,  in  a  Hib^  seconds,  my 
pM  gurde  had  undone  all  the  fasten- 
^z^y  and  we  found  ourselves  under 
shelter. 

.  A  roomy  kitchen,  with  a  few  cook- 
ing utensils,  formed  the  entrance  hall ; 
and  aa  a  small  supply  of  turf  stood  in 
one  comer,  my  companion  at  once 
proceeded  to  make  a  fire,  congratulat- 
ing me  as  he  went  on  with  the  fact  of 


our  being  housed,  for  a  long-threaton- 
ing  thunder  storm  had  already  burst, 
and  the  rain  was  now  swooping  along 
in  torrents. 

While  he  was  thus  busied  I  took  a 
ramble  through  the  little  cabin,  curious 
to  see  something  of  the  "interior"  of  one 
whose  life  had  already  interested  me. 
There  were  but  two  small  chambers,  one 
at  either  side  of  the  kitchen.     The  first 
I  entered  was  a  bed-room,  the  only 
furniture  being  a  common  bed,  or  a 
tressel  like  that  of  an  hospital,  a  little 
coloured  print  of  St.  Michael  adorning 
the  wall  overhead.     The  bed-covering 
was  cleanly,   but  patched    in    many 
places,  and  bespeakmg  much  poverty, 
and  the  black  ''soutane"  of  silk  that 
hung  against  the  wall  seemed  to  show 
long  years  of  service.    The  few  articles 
of  any^  pretension  to  comfort  were 
found   in  the  sitting-room,  where  a 
small    book-shelf    with    some    well- 
thumbed  volumes,  and  a  writing-table 
covered  with  papers,  maps,  and  a  few 
pencil-drawings,  appeared.     All  seem- 
ed aa  if  he  had  just  quitted  the  spot  a 
few  mmutes  before ;  the  pencil  lay 
across  a  half-finished  sketch;  two  or 
three  wild  plants  were  laid  within  the 
leaves  of  a  little  book  on  botany ;  and 
a  chess  problem,  with  an  open  book 
beside  it;  still  waited  for  solution  on 
a  little    board,    whose  workmanship 
clearly  enough  betrayed  it  to  be  by  hw 
own  hands. 

I  inspected  everything  with  an  inte- 
rest inspired  by  all  I  had  been  hearing 
of  the  poor  priest,  and  turned  over  the 
little  volumes  of  his  humble  library  to 
trace,  if  I  might,  some  clue  to  his 
habits  in  his  readings.     They  were  all, 

however,  of  one  cast  and  character 

religious  tracts  and  offices,  covered 
with  annotations  and  remarks,  and 
showing  by  many  signs  the  most  care- 
ful and  frequent  perusal.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  his  taste  for  drawing  or  for 
chess  were  the  only  dissipations  he 
permitted  himself  to  indulge.  What 
a  strange  life  of  privation,  thought  I, 
alone,  and  companionless  as  he  must 
be  I  and  while  speculating  on  the  sense 
of  duty  which  impelled  such  a  man  to 
accept  a  post  so  humble  and  unpro- 
mising, I  jKirceived  that  on  the  wall 
right  opposite  to  me  there  hung  a  pic- 
ture, covered  by  a  little  curtain  of 
green  silk. 

Curious  to  behold  the  saintly  effigy 
so  carefully  enshrined,  I  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  and  what  w^mj^^t^i^^gj^ 
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mcnt  to  find  a  little  coloured  Bketch  of 
a  boy  about  twelve  yeaw  old,  dressed 
in  the  tawdry  and  much  worn  uniform 
of  a  drummer.  I  started.  Something 
flashed  suddenly  across  my  mind,  that 
the  features,  the  dress,  the  air,  were 
not  unknown  to  me.  Was  I  awake, 
or  were  my  senses  misleading  me  ?  I 
took  it  down  and  held  it  to  the  light, 
and  as  well  as  my  trembling  hands 
permitted,  I  spelled  out,  at  the  foot  of 
the  drawing,  the  words  «'Le  Petit 
Maurice,  as  I  saw  him  last."  Yes :  it 
was  my  own  portrait,  and  the  words 
were  in  the  writing  of  my  dearest 
friend  in  the  world,  the  P^re  Michel. 
Scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  I  ransack- 
ed books  and  papers  on  every  side,  to 
confirm  my  suspicions,  and  although 
his  name  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  his 
hand,  now  so  forcibly  recalled  to  my 
memory. 

Hastening  into  the  kitchen,  I  told 
my  guide^  that  I  must  set  out  to 
MurraJi  at  once,  that  it  was  above  all 
important  that  I  should  see  the  priest 
immediately.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
told  me  he  was  unequal  to  tJie  fatigue 
of  going  further,  that  the  storm  was 
increasing,  the  mountain  torrents  were 
swelling  to  a  formidable  size,  that  the 
path  could  not  be  discovered  after 
dark ;  I  could  not  brook  the  thought 
of  delay,  and  would  not  listen  to  the 
detail  of  difficulties.  "  I  must  see  him 
and  I  will,"  were  my  answers  to  eveiy 
obstacle.  K  I  were  resolved  on  one 
sidC)  he  was  no  less  obstinate  on  the 
other;  and  after  explaining  with  pa. 
tience  all  the  dangers  and  hazards  of 
the  attempt,  and  still  finding  me  un- 
convinced, he  boldly  declared  that  I 
might  go  alone,  if  I  would,  but  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  shelter  of  a  roof^ 
such  a  night,  for  any  one. 

^ere  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
argument  I  did  not  essay.  I  tried 
bribery,  I  tried  menace,  flattery,  in- 
timidation, all — and  all  with  the  like 
result..  "Wherever  he  is  to-night, 
he'll  not  leave  it,  that's  certain,"  was 
the  only  satisfiicdon  he  would  vouch- 
safe, and  I  retired  beaten  from  the 
contest,  and  disheartened.  Twice  I 
left  the  cottage,  resolved  to  go  alone 
and  unaccompanied,  but  the  utter 
darkness  of  the  ni^ht,  the  torrents  of 
rain  that  beat  against  my  face,  soon 
showed  me  the  impracticabilit}'  of  the 
attempt,  and  I  retraced  my  steps  crest- 
fallen and  discomfited.    The  most  in- 


tense curiosity  to  know  how  and  by 
what  chances  he  had  come  to  IreUnd 
mingled  with  my  ardent  desire  to  meet 
him.  What  stores  of  reminiscence  had 
we  to  interchange !  Nor  was  it  without 
pride  that  I  bethought   roe  of  the 

S>sition  I  then  held,  an  officer  of  a 
ussar  regiment,  a  soldier  of  more 
than  one  campaign,  and  high  on  the 
list  for  promotion.  If  I  hoped,  too, 
that  many  of  the  good  father's  pre- 
judices against  the  career  I  followed 
would  give  way  to  the  records  of  my 
own  past  life,  I  also  felt  how,  in  va- 
rious respects,  I  had  myself  conformed 
to  many  of  his  notions.  We  should 
be  dearer,  closer  Mends  than  ever. 
This  I  knew  and  was  sure  of. 

I  never  slept  the  whole  night 
through,  tired  and  weary  as  the  day's 
journey  had  left  me,  excitement  was 
still  too  strong  for  repose,  and  I 
walked  up  and  down,  lay  for  half 
an  hour  on  my  bed,  rose  to  look  out, 
and  peer  for  coming  dawn  I  Never 
did  hours  lag  so  lazily.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  last  for  an  eternity,  and 
when  at  last  day  did  break,  it  was 
through  the  louring  gloom  of  skies 
still  charged  with  ram,  and  an  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  vapour. 

<*  This  is  a  day  tor  the  chimney 
comer,  and  thankful  to  have  it  we 
ought  to  be,"  said  my  old  guide,  as  he 
replenished  the  turf  fire,  at  which  he 
was  preparing  our  breakfiist.  "Father 
Doogan  will  be  home  here  afore  night, 
I'm  sure,  and  as  we  have  nothing  better 
to  do,  I'll  tell  you  some  of  our  old  ad- 
ventures when!  lived  with  Mr.  Brooke. 
'Twill  sarve  to  pass  the  time  any  way." 

**  I'm  ofi*  to  Murrah,  as  soon  as  I 
have  eaten  something,"  replied  I. 

"  Tis  little  you  Imow  what  a  road 
it  is,"  said  he,  smiling  dubiously. 
"  'Tis  four  mountain  rivers  you'd  have 
to  cross,  two  of  them,  at  least,  deeper 
than  your  head,  and  there's  the  pass  of 
Bamascomey,  where  you'd  have  to 
turn  the  side  of  a  mountain,  with  a 
precipice  hundreds  of  feet  below  you, 
and  a  wind  blowing  that  would  wreck 
a  seventy-four  I  here's  never  a  man 
in  the  barony  would  venture  over  the 
same  path,  with  a  storm  ragin'  fivm 
the  nor'- west." 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  man  being 
blown  away  ofi*  a  mountain,"  saidl> 
laughing  contemptuously. 

"  Arrah,  didn't  ye  then  ?  then  may- 
be ye  never  tried  in  parts  where  the 
heaviest  ploughs  and  harrows  tliat  cnn 
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be  laid  in  the  thatch  of  a  cabin  are 
Hung  here  and  there,  like  straws,  and 
the  stroncrest  timbers  torn  out  of  the 
walls,  and  scattered  for  miles  along 
the  coast,  like  the  spars  of  a  ship. 
wreck." 

'*  But  so  long  as  a  man  has  hands 
to  grip  with." 

"  How  ye  talk ;  sure  when  the  wind 
can  tear  the  strongest  trees  up  by  the 
roots ;  when  it  roUa  big  rocks  fifty 
and  a  hundred  feet  out  of  their  place ; 
when  the  very  shingle  on  the  mountain 
side*  is  fly  in'  about  like  dust  and  sand, 
where  would  your  grip  be  ?  It  is  not 
only  on  the  mountains  either,  but  down 
in  the  plains,  aye,  even  in  the  narrow- 
est glens,  that  the  cattle  lies  down 
nnder  shelter  of  the  rocks ;  and  many's 
the  time  a  sheep*  or  even  a  heifer,  is 
swept  away  off  the  cliffs  into  the  sea." 
With  many  an  anecdote  of  storm 
and  hurricane  he  seasoned  our  little 
meal  of  potatoes.  Some  curious  enough, 
as  illustrating  the  precautionary  habits 
of  a  peasantry,  who,  on  land,  expe> 
rience  many  of  the  vicissitudes  supposed 
peculiar  to  the  sea ;  others  too  miracu- 
loua  for  easy  credence,  but  yet  vouched 
for  by  him  with  every  affirmative  of 
truth.  He  displayed  all  his  powers  of 
agreeability  and  amusement,  but  his 
tales  fell  on  unwilling  ears,  and  when 
our  meal  was  over  I  started  up  and 
began  to  prepare  for  the  road. 

*•  So  you  will  go,  will  you  ?"  said 
he  peevishly.  **  Tis  in  your  country 
to  be  obstinate,  so  I'll  say  nothing 
more ;  but  may  be  'tis  only  into 
thioublea  yoa*d  be  running  after  all  1" 


''I'm  determined  on  it,"  said  I, 
''  and  I  only  ask  you  to  tell  me  what 
road  to  take." 

"  There  is  only  one,  so  there  is  no 
mistakin'  it;  keep  to  the  sheep  path,  and 
never  leave  it  except  at  the  torrents ; 
you  must  pass  them  how  ye  can,  and 
when  ye  come  to  four  big  rocks  in  the 
plain  leave  them  to  your  left,  and  keep 
the  side  of  the  mountain  for  two  miles, 
'till  ye  see  the  smoke  of  the  village 
underneath  you.  Murrah  is  a  small 
place,  and  ye'll  have  to  look  out  sharp 
or  maybe  ye'll  miss  it." 

''That's  enough,"  said  I,  putting 
some  silver  in  his  hand  as  I  pressed  it. 
•'  We'll  probably  meet  no  more ;  good 
by,  and  many  thanks  for  your  pleasant 
company." 

'•  No,  we're  not  like  to  meet  again," 
said  he,  thoughtfully,  **  and  that's  the 
reason  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice. Hear  me  now,  said  he,  drawing 
closer  and  talking  in  a  whisper;  you 
can't  go  far  in  this  country  without 
being  known  ;  'tis'nt  your  looks  alone, 
but  your  voice,  and  your  tongue,  will 
show  what  ye  are.  Get  away  out  of 
it  as  fast  as  you  can !  there's  tnraitors 
in  every  cause,  and  there's  chaps  in 
Ireland  would  rather  make  money  as 
informers  than  earn  it  by  honest  in. 
dustry!  Get  over  to  the  Scotch  is- 
lands  ;  get  to  Isla  or  Barra ;  get  any- 
where out  of  this  for  the  time." 

"Thanks  for  the  counsel,"  said  I, 
somewhat  coldly,  "I'll  have  time  to 
think  over  it  as  I  go  along,"  and  with 
these  words  I  set  forth  on  my  journey. 


CHAPTBB      ZXVXI. 


"  TBI  ORAITAaa.** 


I  wnx  not  weary  my  reader  with  a 
narrative  of  my  mountain  walk,  nor 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  beset 
me  on  that  day  of  storm  and  hurri- 
cane.  Few  as  were  the  miles  to  travel, 
what  with  accidents,  mistakes  of  the 
path,  and  the  halts  to  take  shelter,  I 
only  reached  Murrah  as  the  day  was 
declining. 

The  httle  village,  which  consisted  of 
some  twenty  cabins,  occupied  a  narrow 
gorge  between  two  mountains,  and 
presented  an  aspect  of  greater  misery 
than  I  had  ever  witnessed  before,  not 
affording  even  the  humblest  specimen 
of  a  house  of  entertfunment.    From 


some  peasants  that  were  lounmng  in 
the  street  I  learned  that  "Father 
Doogan"  had  passed  through  two 
days  before  in  company  with  a  naval 
officer,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
French.  At  least  "he  came  from  one 
of  the  ships  in  the  Lou^h,  and  could 
speak  no  English."  Since  that  the 
priest  had  not  returned,  and  many 
thought  that  he  had  gone  away  for 
ever.  This  story  varied  in  a  few  un- 
important particulars.  I  heard  from 
several,  and  also  learned  that  a  squa- 
dron of  several  sail  had,  fur  three  or 
four  days,  been  lying  at  the  entrance 
of  Lough  Swilly,  with^  it  was  said. 
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large  reinforcementa  for  the  "array  of 
independence."  There  waa  then  no 
time  to  be  lost;  here  was  the  very 
force  which  I  had  been  sent  to  com- 
municate with ;  there  were  the  troops 
that  should  at  that  moment  be  disem- 
barking.  The  success  of  my  mission 
might  all  depend  now  on  a  little  extra 
exertion,  and  so  I  at  once  engaged  a 

Cide  to  conduct  me  to  the  coast,  and 
ving  fortified  myself  with  a  glass  of 
mountain  whiskey,  I  felt  ready  for  the 
road. 

My  guide  could  only  speak  a  very 
little  English;  so  that  our  way  was 
passed  in  almost  unbroken  silence; 
and,  as  for  security,  he  followed  the 
least  frequented  paths,  we  scaroehr 
met  a  living  creature  as  we  went.  It 
was  with  a  strange  sense  of  half  pride 
half  despondency  that  I  bethought  me 
of  my  own  position  there—A  French- 
man, alone,  and  separated  from  his 
countrymen — in  a  wild  mountain  re- 
gion of  Ireland,  carrying  about  him 
documents  that,  if  detected,  mi^ht 
peril  his  life ;  iuTolved  in  a  cause  that 
had  for  its  object  the  independence  of 
a  nation ;  and  that  against  the  power 
of  the  mightiest  kingdom  in  Europe. 
An  hour  earlier  or  later,  an  accident 
by  the  way,  a  swollen  torrent,  a  chance 
impediment  of  any  kind  that  should 
delay  me — and  what  a  change  niight 
that  produce  in  the  whole  destiny  of 
the  world. 

The  despatches  I  carried  conveyed 
instructions  the  most  precise  and  acciu 
rate — the  places  for  combined  action 
of  the  two  armies — information  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  parties,  and  the 
condition  of  the  native  forces,  was 
contained  in  them.  All  that  could  in. 
struct  the  newly-come  gefierals,  or 
encourage  them  to  decisive  measures 
were  there  ;  and,  yet,  on  what  narrow 
contingencies  did  Uieir  safe  arrival  de- 
pend I  It  was  thus,  in  exaggerating 
to  myself  the  part  I  played — ^in  ele- 
vating my  humble  position  into  all  the 
importance  of  a  hi^h  trust— that  I  sus- 
tained my  droopmg  spirits,  and  ac- 
quired energy  to  carry  me  through 
iatisue  and  exhaustion.  During  that 
night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  £oU 
lowing  day,  we  walked  on,  almost 
without  halt,  scarcely  eating,  and,  ex. 
cept  by  an  occasional  glass  of  whiskey, 
totally  unrefreshed ;  and  I  am  free  to 
own,  that  my  poor  guide— a  bare- 
ged  youth  of  about  seventeen, 
out  any  of  those  high-sustaining 


illusions  which  stirred  within  my  heart 
— suffered  far  less  either  from  hanger 
or  weariness  than  J  did.  So  much  for 
motives,  A  shilling  or  two  were  suffi- 
cient to  equalise  the  balance  against 
all  the  weight  of  my  heroism  and  pa- 
triotic ardour  together  I 

A  bright  sun,  and  a  sharp  frind 
fromt^e  north,  had  succeeded  to  the 
lowering  sky  and  heavy  atmosphere  of 
the  morning,  and  we  travelled  along 
with  light  hearts  and  brisk  steps, 
breasting  the  side  of  a  steep  ascent, 
from  the  summit  of  which,  my  guide 
told  me,  I  should  behold  the  sea— the 
sea,  not  only  the  great  plain  on  which 
I  expected  to  see  our  armament,  bat 
the  Unk  which  bound  me  to  my  conn, 
try  I  Suddenly,  just  as  I  turned  the 
angle  of  a  cliff,  it  burst  m>on  my  sight 
— ^one  vast  mirror  of  golden  splendour 
—appearing  almost  at  my  feet !  In 
the  yellow  gleams  of  a  setting  mm, 
long  colunms  of  azure-coloured  light 
streaked  its  calm  surface,  and  tinged 
the  atm^phere  with  a  warm  and  rosy 
hue.  Wnile  I  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  picture,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  dose  beneath  me,  and,  on  look* 
ing  down,  saw  two  figures  who,  with 
telescopes  in  hand,  were  steadily 
gazing  on  a  little  bay  that  extended 
towards  the  west. 

At  first,  my  attention  was  more  oc- 
cupied by  the  strangers  than  by  the 
object  of  their  curiosity,  and  1  re- 
marked that  they  were  dressed  and 
equipped  like  sportsmen,  their  guns 
and  game-bags  lying  agtunst  the  rock 
behind  them. 

"Do  you  still  think  that  they  are 
hovering  about  the  coast,  Tom,"  said 
the  elder  of  the  two,  **  or  are  you  not 
convinced,  at  last,  that  I  am  ri^bt  ?" 

"I  believe  you  are,"  rephcd  the 
other ;  *'  but  it  certainly  did  not  look 
like  it  yest^dav  evening,  with  their 
boats  rowing  ashore  every  half  hour* 
signals  fiying,  and  blue  lights  burning ; 
qS  seemed  to  threaten  a  LEmding." 

"If  they  ever  thought  of  it,  they 
soon  changed  their  mmds,'*  said  the 
former.  "The  defeat  of  their  com- 
rades  in  the  west,  and  the  apathy  of 
the  peasantry  here,  would  have  cooled 
down  warmer  ardour  ihssi  theirs. 
There  they  go,  Tom.  I  only  hope 
that  they'll  feS  in  with  Warren's  squa- 
dron,  and  French  insolence  rec^ve  at 
sea  the  lesson  we  failed  to  give  them 
on  land." 

"Not  80,"  rejoined  the  younger j 
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"  Humbert's  capitulation,  and  the  total 
break  up  of  the  expedition,  ought  to 
satisfy  even  your  patriotbra." 

"It  fell  far  short  of  it,  then !"  cried 
the  other.  "  I'd  never  have  treated 
those  fellows  other  than  as  bandits  and 
freebooters.  I'd  have  hanged  them  as 
highwaymen.  There  was  less  war  than 
rapine ;  but  what  could  you  expect  ? 
I  nave  been  assured  that  Humbert's 
force  consisted  of  little  other  than 
liberated  felons  and  galley  slaves — 
the  refuse  of  the  worst  population  of 
Europe  r 

Distracted  with  the  terrible  tidings 
I  had  overheard — overwhelmed  wiui 
the  sight  of  the  ships,  now  glistening 
like  bright  specks  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  I  forgot  my  own  position — 
my  safety — everythinj^  but  the  insult 
thus  cast  upon  my  gallant  comrades. 

''  Whoever  said  so  was  a  liar,  and  a 
base  coward^  to  boot  I**  cried  I,  spring- 
ing down  firom  the  height  and  con. 
fronting  them  both  where  they  stood. 
They  started  back,  and,  seizing  their 
guns,  assumed  an  attitude  of  defence^ 
andUien,  quickly  perceiving  that  I  was 
alone — for  the  bov  had  taken  to  flight 
as  &st  as  he  could — they  stood  regard- 
ing me  with  faces  of  intense  astonish- 
meQt. 

••  Yes,"  8£ud  I,  still  boiling  with  pas- 
aon,  "you  are  two  to  one,  on  your  own 
soil  besides,  the  odds  you  are  best  used 
to ;  and  yet  I  repeat  it,  that  he  who 
asperses  the  character  of  General  Hum. 
bert's  force  is  a  liar." 

'*  He's  French." 

"No,  he's  Irish,"  muttered  the  elder. 

**  What  signifies  my  country,  sirs," 
cried  I  passionatelv,  "if  I  demand  re- 
traction for  a  falsehood." 

"It  signifies  more  than  you  think 
of,  young  man,"  said  the  elder,  calmly, 
and  without  evincing  even  the  slight- 
est irritation  in  his  manner.  If  you  be 
a  Frenchman  bom,  the  lenity  of  our 
government  accords  you  the  privilege  of 
a  prisoner  of  war.  If  you  beonly  French 
by  adoption,  and  a  uniform,  a  harsher 
destiny  awaits  you.'* 

"^d  who  says  I  am  a  prisoner 
yet?"  asked  I,  drawing mvselfup^  and 
staring  them  steadily  m  tne  face. 

"We  should  be  worse  men,  and 
poorer  patriots,  than  you  give  us  credit 
tor,  or  we  should  be  able  to  make  you 
so,"  said  he  quietly,  "but  this  is  no  case 
for  ill- temper  on  either  side.  The  ex- 
pedition has  failed.  Well,  if  you  will 
not  believe  me,  read  that.    Thcrcj  in 


that  paper,  you  will  see  the  official  ac^ 
count  of  General  IIuml)ert's  surrender 
at  Boyle.  The  news  is  already  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  island ;  even 
if  you  only  landed  last  night,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  you  should  be  ignorant 
of  it !"  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands  to  hide  my  emotion;  and  he 
went  on :  "  If  you  be  French,  you  have 
only  to  claim  and  prove  your  nationa- 
lity, and  you  part4iko  the  fortunes  of 
your  countrymen." 

"  And  if  he  be  not,"  whispered  the 
other,  in  a  voice  which,  although  low, 
I  could  still  detect,  "  why  should  toe 
give  him  up  ?" 

"Hush,  Tom,  be  auiet,"  repUed 
the  elder,  '*  let  him  plead  for  nim- 
self." 

"  Let  me  see  the  newspaper,"  said 
ly  endeavouring  to  seem  calm  and  coU 
lected  ;  and  taking  it  at  the  place  he 
pointed  out,  I  read  the  heading  in  ca- 
pitals, "  Capitulation  of  Genebal 
Humbert  and  his  whole  Force."  X 
could  see  no  more.  I  could  not  trace 
the  details  of  so  horrible  a  disaster,  nor 
did  I  ask  to  know  by  what  means  it 
occurred.  My  attitude  and  air  of  ap- 
parent occupation,  however,  deceived 
the  other;  and  the  elder,  supposmg  that 
I  was  engaged  in  considering  the  pa- 
ragraph, said,  "  You'll  see  the  govern-. 
ment  proclamation  on  the  other  side,  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  under  the  rank 
of  officers  in  the  rebel  army,  who  give 
up  their  arms  within  six  days.  The 
French  to  j^e  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war." 

"  Is  he  too  late  to  regain  the  fleet,** 
whispered  the  younger. 

*•  Of  course  he  is.  They  are  already 
hull  down ;  besides,  who's  to  assist  hu 
escape,  Tom?  You  forget  the  position 
he  stands  in." 

"  But  I  do  not  forget  it,"  answered 
I,  <  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I 
will  seek  to  compropiise  you,  gentle- 
men. Tell  me  wnere  to  find  the  near- 
est justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  will  go 
and  surrender  myself." 

"  It  is  your  wisest  and  best  policy," 
said  the  elder;  "  I  am  not  in  tne  com« 
mission,  but  a  neighbour  of  mine  is, 
and  lives  a  few  miles  off,  and  if  you  like 
we'll  accompany  you  to  Jiis  house." 

I  accepted  the  ofiTer,  and  soon  found 
myself  descending  the  steep  path  of 
the  mountain  in  perfect  good-fellow- 
ship with  the  two  strangers.  It  is 
likely  enough,  that  if  they  had  taken 
any  peculiar  pains  to  obliterate  the  me- 
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mory  of  our  firet  meeting,  or  if  they 
had  displayed  any  extraordinary  efforts 
of  conciliation,  that  I  nhould  be  on  my 
guard  against  them ;  bat  their  manner, 
on  the  contrary,  was  easy  and  unaffect- 
ed  in  every  respect.  They  spoke  of 
the  expedition  sensibly  and  dispassion. 
ately,  and  while  acknowledging  that 
there  were  many  things  they  woiud  like 
to  see  altered  in  the  English  rale  of 
Ireland,  they  were  very  averse  from  the 
desire  of  a  foreign  intervention  to  rec- 
tify them. 

I  arowed  to  them  that  we  had  been 
grossly  deceived.  That  all  the  repre- 
sentations made  us,  depicted  Ireland  as 
a  nation  of  soldiers,  wanting  only  arms 
and  military  stores  to  rise  as  a  vast 
army.  That  the  peasantry  were  ani* 
mated  by  one  spirit,  and  the  majority 
of  the  gentry  willing  to  hazard  every- 
thing on  the  issue  of  a  struggle.  Our 
Killala  experiences,  of  which  I  detailed 
some,  heartily  amused  them,  and  it 
was  in  a  merry  interchange  of  opinions 
that  we  now  walked  along  together. 

A  cluster  of  houses,  too  small  to  be 
called  a  village,  and  knovm  as  the 
'•  Granagh,"  stood  in  a  little  nook  of 
the  bay  ;  and  here  they  lived.  They 
were  brothers;  and  the  elder  held  some 
small  appointment  in  the  revenue, 
which  maintained  them  as  bachelors  in 
this  cheap  country.  In  a  low  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  them,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  would  detun  me 
as  their  guest  for  that  evening,  and  on 
the  morrow  accompany  me  to  the  ma- 
gistrate's house,  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant. I  was  not  sorry  to  accept  their 
hospitable  offer.  I  longed  for  a  few 
hours  of  rest  and  respite  before  em- 
barking  on  another  sea  of  troubles. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
departure  of  the  fleet,  had  overwhelm- 
ed me  with  grief,  and  I  was  in  no 
mood  to  confront  new  perils. 

If  my  new  acquaintances  could  have 


read  my  inmost  thoughts,  th^  i 
towards  me  could  not  have  displayed 
more  kindness  or  good- breeding.  Not 
pressing  me  with  questions  on  subjects 
where  uie  greatest  curiosity  would  haTe 
been  permissible,  they  smTered  me  to 
tell  only  so  much  as  I  wished  of  our 
late  plans ;  and  as  if  purposely  to  ^nth- 
draw  my  thoughts  firom  the  unhappy 
theme  of  our  defeat,  led  me  to  talk  of 
France,  and  her  career  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  without  surprise  that  I 
saw  how  conversant  the  newspapers 
had  made  ikem  with  European  politics, 
nor  how  widely  different  did  events 
appear,  when  viewed  from  afar  off,  and 
by  the  lights  of  another  and  different 
nationality.  Thus  all  that  we  were 
doing  on  the  Continent  to  propagate 
liberal  notions,  and  promote  the  spread 
of  freedom,  seemed  to  their  eyes  but 
the  efforts  of  an  ambitious  power  to 
crush  abroad  what  they  had  anni- 
hilated at  home,  and  extend  their 
own  influence  in  disseminating  doc- 
trines, all  to  revert,  one  day  or  other, 
to  some  grand  despotism,  whenever  the 
man  arose  capable  to  exercise  it.  The 
elder  would  not  even  concede  to  as 
that  we  were  fit  for  freedom. 

**You  are  glorious  fellows  at  de- 
stroying au  old  edifice,"  said  he;  "but 
sorry  architects  when  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  rebuilding ;  and  as  to  liberty, 
your  highest  notion  of  it  is  an  occa- 
sional anarchy.  Like  schoolboys,  you 
will  bear  any  tyranny  for  ten  years,  to 
have  ten  days  of  a  '  baniiig  out'  after- 
wards." 

I  was  not  much  flattered  by  these 
opinions ;  and  what  was  worse,  I  could 
not  get  them  out  of  my  head  all  night 
afterwards.  Many  things  I  had  never 
doubted  about  now  kept  puzzling  and 
confounding  me,  and  I  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  know  the  misery  erf"  the 
struggle  between  impUcit  obedience 
and  conviction. 


CHAPTER  XX Vm. 


•OMl  RBW  ACaVAXllTAllCU. 


I  WENT  to  bed  at  night  in  all  apparent 
health ;  save  from  the  flurry  and  excite- 
ment of  an  anxious  mind,  I  was  in  no 
respect  different  from  my  usual  mood; 
and  yet  when  I  awoke  next  morning, 
my  head  was  distracted  with  a  racking 
pain,  cramps  were  in  all  ray  limbs, 
and  I  could  not  turn  or  even  move 


without  intense  suffering.  The  long 
exposure  to  rain,  while  my  mind  was 
in  a  condition  of  extxeme  excitemen^ 
had  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  and 
before  evening  set  in,  I  was  r*^"? 
in  wild  delirium.  Every  scene  I  had 
passed  through,  each  eventful  incident 
of  my  life,  came  flashing  in  disjointed 
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I  thvoQgb  my  poor  brain ;  and 
[  rayed  away  of  France,  of  Grennany, 
of  the  dreadful  days  of  terror^  and  the 
fearful  orgies  of  the  '*  Revolution." 
Scenes  of  strife  and  struggle — the  ter- 
rible conflicts  of  the  streets — all  rose 
before  me ;  and  the  naines  of  every 
blood-stained  hero  of  France  now  min. 
gled  with  the  obscure  titles  of  Irish  in. 
suirection. 

What  narratives  of  my  early  life  I 
may  have  given — ^what  stories  I  may 
have  revealed  of  my  strange  career,  1 
cannot  tell ;  but  the  interest  my  kind 
hosts  took  in  me  grew  stronger  every 
day.  There  was  no  care  nor  kindness 
they  did  not  lavish  on  me.  Taking 
alternate  nights  to  sit  up  with  me,  they 
watched  beside  my  bed,  like  brothers. 
All  that  afiection  could  give  they  ren- 
dered me ;  and  even  from  their  narrow 
fortunes  they  paid  a  physician,  who 
came  from  a  distant  town  to  visit  me. 
When  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave  my  bed,  and  sit  at  the  window, 
orstroU  slowly  in  the  garden,  I  be. 
came  aware  of  the  fiill  extent  to  which 
their  kindness  had  carried  them,  and 
in  the  precautions  for  secrecy,  I  saw 
the  peri)  to  which  my  presence  exposed 
them.  From  an  excess  of  delicacy  to- 
wards me,  they  did  not  allude  to  the 
subject,  nor  show  the  slightest  unea. 
siness  about  the  matter ;  but  day  by 
day  some  little  circumstance  would 
occur,  some  slight  and  trivial  fact  re- 
veal Uie  state  of  anxiety  they  lived  in. 

They  were  averse,  too,  from  all 
discussion  of  late  events,  and  either 
answered  my  questions  vaguely  or  with 
a  cert^n  reserve ;  and  wnen  I  hinted 
at  my  hope  of  being  soon  able  to  appear 
before  a  magistrate  and  establish  my 
daim  as  a  French  citizen,  they  replied 
that  the  moment  was  an  unfavourable 
one ;  the  lenity  of  the  government  had 
latterly  been  abused;  their  gracious 
intentions  misstated  and  perverted ; 
that,  in  fact,  a  reaction  towards  seve- 
rity had  occurred,  and  military  law 
and  courts-martial  were  summarily 
dispofflng  of  cases  that  a  short  time 
back  would  have  received  the  mildest 
sentences  of  civil  tribunals.  It  was 
dear,  from  all  they  said,  that  if  the  re- 
l^on  was  suppressed,  the  insurrec- 
tionary feeling  was  not  extinguished, 
and  that  England  was  the  very  reverse 
of  tranquil  on  the  subject  of  Ireland. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  repeat- 
^  tty  personal  indifference  to  all  these 
nieasures  of  severity ;  that  in  my  capa- 


city as  a  Frenchman  and  an  officer,  I 
stood  exempt  from  all  the  consequences 
they  alluded  to.  Their  reply  was, 
that  in  times  of  trouble  and  alarm 
things  were  done  which  quieter  periods 
would  never  have  sanctioned,  and  that 
indiscreet  and  over-zealous  men  would 
venture  on  acts  that  neither  law  nor 
justice  could  substantiate.  In  fact, 
they  gave  me  to  believe,  that  such  was 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  such  the 
embittered  vengeance  of  those  whose 
families  or  fortunes  had  suffered  by  the 
rebellion,  that  no  reprisals  would  be 
thought  too  heavy,  nor  any  harshness 
too  great,  for  those  who  aided  the 
movement. 

Whatever  I  might  have  said  against 
the  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  m  my 
secret  heart  I  had  to  confess  that  it  was 
only  what  mirjht  have  been  expected, 
and  coming  from  a  country  where  it 
was  enough  to  call  a  man  an  aristocrat 
and  then  cry  "  a  la  lanterne,'*  I  saw 
nothing  unreasonable  in  it  all. 

My  friends  advised  me,  therefore, 
instead  of  preferring  any  formal  claim 
to  immunity,  to  take  the  first  occasion 
of  escaping  to  America,  whence  I  could 
not  fail,  later  on,  of  returning  to 
France.  At  first,  the  counsel  only 
irritated  me,  but  by  degrees,  as  I  came 
to  think  more  calmly  and  seriously  of 
the  difficulties,  I  began  to  regard  it  in 
a  different  light ;  and  at  last  I  fully  con- 
curred in  the  wisdom  of  the  advice,  and 
resolved  on  adopting  it. 

To  sit  on  the  cliffs,  and  watch  the 
ocean  for  hours,  became  now  the  prac- 
tice of  my  life — to  gaze  from  day- break 
almost  to  the  falling  of  night  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  sea,  straining  my  eves 
at  each  sail,  and  conjecturing  to  what 
distant  shore  they  were  tending.  The 
hopes  which  at  first  sustained,  at  laat 
deserted  me,  as  week  after  week  passed 
over,  and  no  prospect  of  escape  appejir- 
ed.  The  life  of  inactivity  gradually  de- 
pressed my  spirits,  and  I  fell  into  alow 
and  moping  condition,  in  which  my 
hours  rolle<l  over  without  thought  or 
notice.  Still,  I  returned  each  day  to 
my  accustomed  spot,  a  lolly  peak  of 
rock  that  stood  over  the  sea,  and  from 
which  the  view  extended  for  miles  on 
every  side.  There,  half  hid  in  the  wild 
heath,  I  used  to  lie  for  hours  long,  my 
eyes  bent  upon  the  sea,  but  my  thoughts 
wandering  away  to  a  past  that  never  was 
to  be  renewed,  and  a  future  I  was  never 
destined  to  experience. 

*'  Although  late  in  the  atttumOf  the 
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season  wad  mild  and  genial,  and  the 
sea  calm  and  waveless,  save  along  the 
shore,  where,  even  in  the  stillest  wea- 
ther, the  great  breakers  come  tumbling 
in  with  a  force,  independent  of  storm, 
and  listening  to  their  booming  thunder, 
I  have  dreamed  away  hour  after  hour 
unconsciously.  It  was  one  day,  as  I  lay 
thus,  that  my  attention  was  caught  by 
the  sight  of  three  large  vessels  on  the 
Yeiry  verge  of  the  horizon.  Habit  had 
now  ^ven  me  a  certain  acuteness,  and 
I  could  perceive  from  their  height  and 
size  that  they  were  ships  of  war.  For 
a  while  they  seemed  as  if  steering  for 
the  entrance  of  the  *•  lough,"  but  iSler. 
wards  they  changed  their  course,  and 
headed  towards  the  west.  At  length 
they  separated,  and  one  of  smaller  siz^ 
and  probablv  a  frigate  from  her  speed, 
shot  forward  beyond  the  rest,  and,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  disappeared 
from  view.  The  other  two  gradually 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  and  not  a 
sail  was  to  be  seen  over  the  wide  ex- 
panse. While  speculating  on  what  er- 
rand the  squadron  might  be  employed, 
I  thought  X  could  hear  the  deep  and 
rolling  sound  of  distant  cannonading. 
My  ear  was  too  practised  in  the  thun- 
dering  crash  or  the  breakers  along 
shore  to  confound  the  noises ;  and  as! 
listened  I  fancied  that  I  could  distinguish 
the  sound  of  single  guns  from  the  louder 
roar  of  a  whole  broadside.  This  could 
not  mean  saluting,  nor  was  it  likely  to 
be  a  mere  exercise  of  the  fleet.  They 
were  not  times  when  much  powder  was 
expended  unprofitably.  Was  it  then 
an  engagement  ?  But  with  what  or 
whom  ?  Tandy's  expedition,  as  it  was 
called,  had  long  since  sailed,  and  mu^t 
ere  this  have  been  captured  or  safe  in 
France.  I  tried  a  hundred  conjectures 
to  explain  the  mystery,  which  now, 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
soimds,  seemed  to  denote  a  desperately 
contested  engagement.  It  was  not  'till 
after  three  hours  that  the  cannonading 
ceased,  and  then  I  could  descry  a  thick 
dark  canopy  of  smoke  that  hung  hazily 
over  one  spot  in  the  horizon,  as  if 
marking  out  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 
With  wnat  aching,  torturing  anxiety 
I  burned  to  know  what  had  happened, 
and  with  which  side  rested  the  victory. 
Well  habituated  to  hear  of  the  Eng. 
lish  as  victors  in  every  naval  engage- 
ment, I  yet  went  on  hoping  against 
hope  itself,  that  Fortune  might  for 
once  have  favoured  us ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  falling  night  prevented  my  being 


able  to  trace  out  distant  objects,  that 
I  could  leave  the  spot  and  turn  home- 
wards. With  wishes  so  directly  op- 
posed to  theirs,  I  did  not  venture  to 
tell  my  two  friends  what  I  had  wit- 
nessed, nor  trust  myself  to  speak  on 
a  subject  where  my  feelings  might 
have  betrayed  me  into  unseemly  ex- 
pressions of  my  hopes.  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  talked  away  indifferently  of 
other  subjects.  By  day-break,  the  next 
morning,  I  was  at  my  post,  a  sharp 
nor'wester  blowing,  ana  a  heavy  sea 
rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic.  In- 
stinctively carrying  my  eyes  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  heara  the  cannonade,  I 
could  distinctly  see  the  tops  of  span, 
as  if  the  upper  rigging  of  some  vessels, 
beyond  the  horizon.  GraduaDy  they 
rose  higher  and  higher,  'till  I  could  de- 
tect the  yard-arms  and  croas-tzees,  and 
finally  the  great  hulls  of  five  vessels 
that  were  bearing  towards  me. 

"  For  above  an  honrl  could  see  their 
every  movement,  as  with  all  canvas 
spread  they  held  on  majestically  to- 
wards the  land,  when  at  length  a  lofty 
promontory  of  the  bay  intervened,  and 
they  were  lost  to  my  view.  I  jumped 
to  my  legs  at  once,  and  set  on  down 
the  difif  to  reach  the  headbmd,  fix>m 
whence  an  uninterrupted  prospect  ex- 
tended. The  distance  was  greater 
than  I  had  supposed,  and  in  my  eager- 
ness  to  take  a  direct  line  to  it,  I  got 
entangled  in  difficult  gorges  among  the 
hills,  and  impeded  by  mountain  tor- 
rents which  often  compelled  me  go 
back  a  considerable  distance;  it  was 
already  late  in  the  afternoon  as  I 

f  lined  the  crest  of  a  ridge  over  the 
ay  of  Lough  Swilly.  Beneath  me 
lay  the  calm  surface  of  the  bugb, 
landlocked  and  still ;  but  further  out, 
seaward,  there  was  a  ^ht  that  made 
my  very  limbs  tremble,  and  sickened 
my  heart  as  I  beheld  it.  There  was 
a  large  frigate,  that,  with  studding- 
sails  set,  stood  boldly  up  the  bay,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dismasted  three-decker,  at 
whose  mizen  floated  the  ensign  of  Eng- 
land over  the  French  "^-^^"Jv! 
Several  other  vessels  were  grouped 
about  the  offing,  all  of  them  di^laying 
English  colours. 

The  dreadful  secret  was  out  Tlie» 
had  been  a  tremendous  sea  fight,  and 
the  Hoche,  of  seventy-four  guns,  was 
the  sad  spectacle  which,  with  Mattered 
sides  and  ragged  rigging,  I  now  beheld 
entering  the  Bay.  Dh,  the  humiliation 
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of  that  sight  1  Tcan  never  forget  it.  And 
although  on  all  the  surrounding  hills 
scareefy  fifty  country  people  were  aa- 
sembledf  I  felt  as  if  the  whole  of 
Europe  were  spectators  of  our  defeat. 
The  flag  I  had  always  believed  tri- 
umphaDt  now  hung  ignominlously  be- 
neath the  ensign  of  the  enemy>  and 
the  decks  of  our  noble  ship  were 
crowded  with  the  uniforms  of  English 
sailors  and  marines. 

The  blue  water  surged  and  spouted 
from  the  shot  holes  as  the  great  hull 
loomed  heavily  from  side  to  side,  and 
broken  spars  and  ropes  still  hung  over 
the  side  as  she  went,  a  perfect  picture 
of  defeat.  Kever  was  disaster  more 
legibly  written.  I  watched  her  till  the 
anchor  drojiped,  and  then,  in  a  burst 
of  emotion,  1  turned  away,  unable  to 
endure  more.  As  I  hastened  home- 
ward I  met  the  elder  of  my  two  hosts 
coming  to  meet  me,  in  considerable 
anxiety.  He  had  heard  of  the  capture 
of  the  Hoche,  but  his  mind  was  far 
more  intent  on  another  and  less  im- 
|)ortant  event.  Two  men  had  just 
Deen  at  his  cottage  with  a  warrant  for 
my  arrest.  The  document  bore  my 
name  and  rank,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  appearance,  and  signin- 
cantly  aU»^,  that  although  Irish  by 
birth,  I  a&cted  a  foreign  accent  for 
the  sake  of  concealment. 

<*Therei8  no  chance  of  escape  now," 
said  my  friend ;  <'we  are  surrounded 
with  spies  on  every  hand.  My  advice 
u,  therefore^  to  hasten  to  Lord  Cavan's 
qoarters-^he  is  now  at  Letterkenny-^ 
and  give  yourself  up  as  a  prisoner* 
Thcffe  is  at  least  the  chance  of  your 
being  treated  like  the  rest  of  your 
oountrym»i.  I  have  already  provided 
you  with  a  horse  and  a  guiae,  for  I 
must  not  accompany  you  mvself.  Go, 
then,  Maurice.  We  shall  never  see 
each  other  again ;  but  we'll  not  foij;et 
you,  nor  do  we  fear  that  you  will  for- 
eet  «#•  My  brother  could  not  trust 
himself  to  take  leave  of  you,  but  his 
best  wishes  and  prayers  go  with  you." 

Such  were  the  last  words  my  kind- 
hearted  friend  spoke  to  me ;  nor  do  I 
know  what  reply  I  made,  as  overcome 
by  emotion,  mj  voice  became  thick 
and  broken.  1  wanted  to  tell  all  my 
mtitude,  and  yet  could  say  nothing. 
To  this  hour  1  know  not  with  what 
impression  of  me  he  went  away.  I 
can  only  assert,  that,  in  all  the  Ion? 
career  of  vicissitudes  of  a  troubled  ana 
adventdzoos  life,  tiiese  brothers  have 


occupied  the  chosen  spot  of  my  afiec- 
tion,  for  everything  that 'was  disinte- 
rested in  kindness  and  generous  in  good 
feeling. 

They  have  done  more  ;  for  they 
have  often  reconciled  me  to  a  world 
of  harsh  injustice  and  illiberality,  by 
remembering  that  two  such  exceptions 
existed,  and  that  others  may  have  ex- 
perienced what  £ell  to  my  lot. 

For  a  mile  or  two  my  way  lay 
through  the  mountains,  but  aft«r 
reaching  the    high    road,  I  had  not 

Eroceeded  far  when  I  was  overtaken 
y  a  jaunting-car,  on  which  a  gentle- 
man was  seated,  with  his  leg  supported 
by  a  cushion,  and  bearing  ^  the  signs 
of  a  severe  injury. 

••  Keep  the  near  side  of  the  way,  sir, 
I  beg  of  you,  cried  he ;  "I  have  a 
broken  leg,  and  am  excessively  uneasy 
when  a  horse  passes  close  to  me." 

I  touched  my  cap  in  salute,  and  im- 
mediately turned  my  horse's  head  to 
comply  with  his  request. 

"  jDid  you  see  that,  Greorge  ?'*  cried 
another  gentleman,  who  sat  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  vehicle;  "did  you 
remark  that  fellow's  salute?  My  life 
on't  he's  a  French  soldier." 

'*  Nonsense,  man ;  he's  the  steward 
of  a  Clyde  smack,  or  a  clerk  in  a 
counting-house,"  said  the  first,  in  a 
voice  which,  though  purposely  low, 
my  quick  hearing  could  catch  per- 
fectly. 

"  Are  we  far  from  Letterkenny  just 
now,  sir?"  said  the  other,  addressing  me. 

**  I  believe  about  five  miles,"  said  I, 
"  with  a  prodigious  effort  to  make  my 
pronunciation  pass  muster. 

"You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts, 
I  see,  sir,"  rejoined  he,  with  a  cunm'ng 
glance  at  his  friend,  while  he  added^ 
lower,  *•  Was  I  right.  Hill?" 

Although  seeing  that  all  conceal- 
ment was  now  hopeless,  I  was  in  nowise 
disposed  to  plead  guilty  at  once,  and 
therefore,  with  a  cut  of  my  switch, 
pushed  my  beast  into  a  sharp  canter  to 
get  forward. 

My  friends,  however,  gave  chase, 
and  now  the  jaunting-car,  notwith- 
standing the  sufferings  of  the  invalid, 
was  clattering  after  me  at  about  nine 
miles  an  hour.  At  first  I  rather  en- 
joyed the  malice  of  the  penalty  their 
curiosity  was  costing,  but  as  I  remem- 
bered that  the  invalid  was  not  the 
chief  offender,  I  began  to  feel  com- 
punction at  the  severity  of  the  lesson, 
and  drew  up  to  a  walk/ 
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They  at  oDce  shortened  their  pace, 
and  came  up  beside  me. 

*'  A  clever  hack  you're  riding,  sir," 
said  the  inquisitive  man. 

''  Not  so  bad  for  an  animal  of  this 
country,"  said  I,  superciliouslv. 

"  Oh  then,  what  kind  of  a  horse  are 
you  accustomed  to?"  asked  he,  half 
insolently. 

'*  The  Limousin,"  said  I,  coolly, 
**  what  we  always  mount  in  our  Hussar 
regiments  in  France." 

*' Andyou  are  a  French  soldier  then," 
cried  he,  in  evident  astonishment  at  my 
frankness. 

*'  At  your  service,  sir,"  said  I,  salut- 
ing ;  '*  a  Lieutenant  of  Hussars ;  and 
if  yon  are  tormented  by  any  further 
curiosity  concerning  me,  I  may  as  well 
relieve  you  by  stating  that  I  am  pro- 
ceeding to  Lord  Cavan's  head-quarters, 
to  surrender  as  a  prisoner," 

''Frank  enough  that  I"  said  he  of 
the  broken  leg,  laughing  heartily  as  he 
spoke.  ''Well,  sir,"  said  the  other, 
**  you  are,  as  your  countrymen  would 
call  it,  '  bien  venu,*  for  we  are  bound 
in  that  direction  ourselves,  and  will  be 
happy  to  have  your  company." 

One  piece  of  tact  my  worldly  ex- 
perience had  profoundly  impressed 
upon  me,  and  tnat  was,  the  necessity 
01  always  assuming  an  air  of  easy  un- 
concern  in  every  circumstance  of 
doubtful  issue.  There  was  quite  enough 
of  difficulty  in  the  present  case  to  ex- 
cite my  anxiety,  but  I  rode  along  beside 
the  jaunting-car,  chatting  familiarly 
with  my  new  acquaintances,  and,  I 
believe,  without  exhibiting  the  slight- 
est degree  of  imcasiness  regarding  my 
own  position. 

From  them  I  learned  so  much  as 
they  had  heard  of  the  late  naval  en. 
gagement.  The  report  was  that  Bom- 
pard's  fleet  had  fallen  in  with  Sir  John 
Warren's  squadron ;  and  having  given 
orders  for  his  fastest  sailers  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  France,  had, 
with  the  Hoche,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Resolve,  given  battle  to  the  enemy. 
These  had  aU  been  captured,  as  well 
as  four  others  which  fled,  two  alone  of 


the  whole  succeeding  in  theb:  escape. 
I  think  now  that,  grievous  as  these 
tidings  were,  there  was  nothing  of 
either  boastfulness  or  insolence  in 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  com- 
municated  to  me.  Every  praise  was 
accorded  to  Bompard  for  skill  and 
bravery,  and  the  defence  was  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  generous  eulogy.  The 
only  trait  of  acrimony  that  shewed 
itself  in  the  recital  was,  a  regret  that 
a  number  of  Irish  rebels  should  have 
escaped  in  the  Biche,  one  of  the  smaller 
frigates,  and  several  emissaries  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  deputed  to  the 
Admiral,  were  also  alleged  to  have 
been  on  board  of  that  ve^el. 

"  You  are  sorrjr  to  have  had  missed 
your  friend,  the  priest  of  Murrah,"  said 
Hill,  jocularly. 

"  X  es,  by  Greorge,  that  fellow  should 
have  graced  a  gsmows  if  I  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  taken  him." 

"  What  was  his  crime,  sir  ?"  askdd 
I,  with  seeming  unconcern. 

"  Nothing  more  than  exciting  to  re- 
bellion a  people  with  whom  he  had  no 
tie  of  blood  or  kindred  1  He  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  as  they  call  it,  from 
pure  sympathy " 

"  And  a  dash  of  Poi>ery,"  broke  in 
Hill. 

"  It's  hard  to  say  even  that ;  m^  own 
opinion  is,  that  French  Jacobinism 
cares  very  little  for  the  Pope.  Am  I 
right,  young  gentleman — you  don't  go 
very  often  to  confession  ?" 

"I  should  do  so  less  frequently  if  I 
were  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  s^'stem 
of  interrogatory  as  yonrs,"  said  I, 
tartly. 

"They  both  took  my  impertinent 
speech  in  good  part,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  it;  and  thus,  half  amicablv, 
half  in  earnest,  we  entered  the  little 
town  of  Letterkenny,  just  as  night  was 
falling." 

"  If  you'll  be  our  guest  for  this  even- 
ing, sir,"  sidd  Hill,  "  we  shall  be  happy 
to  have  your  company," 

"  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  inn." 
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IBISH   TOFOORAPHT — ^WILDB'B    "BOTME  AJXD  BLACKWATBR.*'* 


We  feel  that  the  assertion  which  we 
are  about  to  make  savours  very  strong- 
ly of  national  prejudice^  but  we  arc, 
nevertheless,  tempted  to  hazard  it~ 
namely,  that  Irish  topography  still 
possesses  a  freshness  of  interest,  for  the 
Btranger  as  well  as  for  the  natiTe, 
which,  in  the  present  old  age  of  the 
world,  we  mignt  seek  for  in  yain  in 
that  of  almost  any  other  country.  Nor 
is  it  difficult,  in  our  case,  to  assi^  a 
reason  for  such  a  characteristic,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  real.  In  those  lands 
that  are  termed  "  classic,"  there  is  no 
spot  that  has  not  been  so  hacknied  by 
uinters,  poets,  and  tourists,  as  to  have 
l»t,  in  a  great  measure,  however  great 
its  natural  or  historic  interest,  the 
piquancy  of  its  attractiveness.  In 
other  countries,  again,  the  history  of 
the  rast  has  been  obliterated  from  the 
soil  by  the  vicissitudes  of  recent  times, 
and  every  vestige  of  the  ideal  has  been 
effaced  from  the  local  scenery.  Now 
Ireland  has  not  been  of  sufficient  his- 
torical importance  to  fall  under  the 
former  category;  nor,  unfortunately 
for  her  material  interests,  has  she  made 
sufficient  advances  in  industrial  pro- 
grento  bring  her  within  the  latter.  The 
spirit  of  change  has  not  made  the  same 
merciless  inr^ids  amongst  us  that  it 
has  among  our  neighbours ;  and  if  the 
slowness  of  our  social  advancement  have 
its  material  disadvantages,  there  still,  at 
least,  hovers  about  our  soil  a  spirit  of 
the  poetry  of  other  days,  fresh  even 
vet  as  its  own  charftcteristic  verdure. 
Modem  improvements,  and  the  other 
encroachments  of  this  iron  age  of  in- 
dustry, have  not  so  far  inviuled  our 
hills,  and  lakes,  and  rivers,  as  to  have 
expelled  from  them  the  traditionary 
history  of  ages,  that  have  long  since 
faded  into  oblivion  in  the  annals  of 
other  nations.  In  our  local  names 
there  still  live  for  us  the  legends  of  our 
forefathers,  and  the  sounds  of  a  noble 
and  expressive  language  that  has  be- 
come itself  almost  traditionary.  Things 
And  places  are  still  but  little  altered 
from  what  they  were  when  sung  by 


the  bards,  and  described  by  the  chroni. 
ders  of  old,  and  the  vestiges  of  races 
that  occupied  our  soil  in  pre-historic 
times  may  still  be  traced  in  the  rude 
works  which  they  have  left  behind 
them,  even  though  the  present  race, 
in  whose  bosoms  this  legendary  inte- 
rest of  the  land  has  been  cherished,  is 
fast  vanishing  from  its  surface. 

Were  we  at  a  loss  for  an  illustration 
of  these  historic  attractions  of  Irish 
scenery,  one  of  the  happiest  ones  that 
we  could  select  would  be  offered  to  us 
by  the  localities  which  we  find  describ- 
ed in  Mr.  Wilde's  delightful  volume— 
the  **  Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and  Black- 
water."  The  Boy ne  is,  pre-eminently, 
a  historic  river.  From  the  time  when 
the  star-led  mariners  of  ancient  Britain 
or  Aquetaine,  led  on,  we  may  presume, 
by  traditions  of  yet  remoter  origin, 
crept  along  our  eastern  coast  in  search 
of  the  estuary  of  Inver  Colpa,  the 
Boyne  has  always  figured  in  our  annals, 
in  the  verses  of  our  bards,  in  the  legends 
of  our  saints;  and  if  we  wished  to 
point  out  to  the  traveller  places  most 
sacred  for  the  associations  of  our  early 
history,  most  enriched  with  the  monu- 
ments  of  our  antiquity,  and  exhibiting 
some  of  the  most  favourable  and  cha- 
racteristic features  of  our  scenery,  we 
would  assuredly  select  for  the  occasion 
the  banks  and  vicinity  of  the  great 
river  of  Meath ;  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  and  without  intending  flattery  to 
Mr.  Wilde,  that  his  interesting  hand- 
book was  indispensable  as  the  compa- 
nion of  the  tourist's  rambles. 

But,  as  it  might  be  said  that  in  mak- 
ing the  volume,  to  which  we  now  refer, 
contribute  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  University  Magazine,  we  are 
open  to  a  charge  of  egotism,  we  owe 
it  to  our  readers,  in  limine,  to  dissipate 
any  ground  that  may  appear  to  exist 
for  such  an  imputation.  It  is  true  that 
not  very  long  since,  there  appeared  in 
these  pages,  under  the  head  of  Ibish 
Rivers,  some  chapters  from  Mr. 
Wilde's  pen,  of  which  the  scenery  and 
antiquities  of  the  Boyne  formed  the 


•  "The  Beauties  of  the  Boyne,  and  iU  Tributary  the  Blackwater.  By  William  F.  Wilde. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged."    Dublin :  J.  McQlashan.     London :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.  1851. 
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topic,  and  that  those  chaptos  consti- 
tuted the  nucleus  of  the  present  work, 
as  it  first  issued  from  the  press  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  To  that  extent 
only,  howevefi  can  we  claim  any  iden- 
tity with  it.  The  chapters  from  the 
Universitt  would,  in  point  of  quan- 
tity,  form  scarcely  a  third  of  the  vo- 
lume into  which  they  have  germinated, 
whilst,  in  point  of  matter,  they  bare 
been  thoroughly  recast,  and  are  in- 
debted to  the  writer's  more  mature  re- 
flection, and  opportunities  of  rerision, 
to  an  extent  which  precludes  us  from 
any  right  we  could  have  bad  to  recog- 
nise them  as  our  own .  But  if  this  were 
true  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work, 
much  more  so  is  it  of  the  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition,  the  appear- 
ance of  which,  with  most  valuable  and 
interesting  additions,  has  quite  re- 
moved any  hesitation  that  we  might 
have  felt  in  reviewing  Mr.  Wilde's 
pages  with  the  same  freedom  as  we 
would  those  of  any  other  writer.  To 
follow  him,  then,  through  some  por- 
tions of  the  historic  districts  which  he 
has  chosen  for  bis  work,  and  in  some 
of  the  speculations  suggested  on  the 
way,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not 
to  touch  on  any  of  the  ground  with 
which  our  readers  have  been  already 
familiarised  by  his  sketches  in  the  pages 
of  the  University,  is  the  very  agree- 
able task  which  we  have  here  set  our- 
selves ;  and,  in  order  to  perform  it,  we 
shall  take  a  desultory  course,  not  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  any  order  in  the  choice 
of  our  points  of  view. 

Ascending,  in  the  first  place,  almost 
to  the  source  of  the  Boyne,  to  the  ce- 
lebrated hill  of  Carbery,  and  journey- 
ing thence,  amidst  a  succesnon  of  mo- 
nastic and  feudal  ruins,  to  the  still 
more  famous  mound  of  Clonard,  we 
shall  invite  the  reader  to  halt  with  us 
on  the  way,  at  the  Anglo-Irish  remains 
of  Monasteroris,  of  which  Mr.  Wilde 
gives  us  the  following  curious  history : 

**  Monasteroris,  In  Irish,  Hainister-Fsorais, 
the  Monastery  of  Mac  Forais,  or  Mac  F!croe*8 
monastery,  is  celebrated  in  oar  madiAval  hf s- 
toiy,  and  tlie  references  to  it  in  tlie  works  of 
that  period  are  nameroos  and  interesting. 
The  manner  in  which  this  name  arose  is  pe- 
euliar  and  worthy  of  remark.  Pierce  de  Bcr- 
mingfaam  was  one  of  the  early  English  set- 
tlers, and  received  a  large  grant  of  land  in 
Leinster.  The  surname  wa«  dropped  by 
the  Irish-speaking  people,  and  tlie  Christian 
name  Pierce,  or  Peter,  translated  into  Gaelic 
aa  Horish,  or  Feoraia,  a  name  which  the  de- 


scendants of  the  Benninghams  still  bear  to 
the  present  day.    The  clan-Feorus — ^the  tribe 
name  of  the  family  of  Bermingham — applied 
the  Irish  appellation  to  their  territory,  which 
was  co-extensive  with  tha  barony  of  Carbery, 
and  extended  along  the  Boyne,  both  in  Kil- 
dare  and  the  King's  County,  as  far  as  the       ^ 
borders  of  Meath.     In  process  of  time  this 
Anglo-Norman  stock  became  more  Irish  thso 
the  Irish  themselves ;  they  joined  with  the 
O'Conors  of  Offaly,  and  other  Irish  chief tidns, 
and  made  fierce  war  npon  the  English  set- 
tlers within  the  Pale  at  dilftrent  times.    We 
have  ao  aoooant  of  one  of  thase  waiBgircn  as 
by  Dudley  FlrUise  :>-*  lliat  war  was  odled 
the  Wnrr  of  Caimin,  that  ia,  an  abiM  that 
was  given  to  the  son  of  the  chiafe  of  the  Ber- 
minghams  (Hiberaice,  to  Mao  Ffeonis,  bis 
son)  in  the  great  court  in  the  town  of  Ath- 
Truim,  b^  the  Threaorer  of  Meath,  t.  «.,  the 
Bamwall  s  sonn,  so  that  he  did  beate  a  Cai- 
mhi  (t.  «.,  a  stroke  of  his  finger)  npon  the 
nose  of  Mac  Ffcorals,  or  Bermfngham's  son, 
which  deede  he  was  not  worthy  o(^  and  he 
entering  on  the  £arle  of  Ormonde  safe  guard ; 
so  that  he  stole  afterwafd  out  of  tba  towne, 
and  went  towards  0*Conor  Ffaly,  and  joioed 
together ;  and  it  is  hard  to  know  that  ever 
was  snch  abuse  better  revenged  than  the  said 
Caimin ;  and  thence  came  the  notable  word 
(Cogadh  an  Caimin).     Daring  this  war  the 
Berminghams    and    0*Conors    pre^'ed  and    • 
burnt  a  greate  part  of  Meath.'     Sir  John  De 
Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,   founded  an 
abbey  in  the  year  1826,   for  Conventusl 
Franciscans,  at  Totmoy,  in  OflUy,  the  an- 
cient name  of  this  territory ;  and  fitMn  the 
Irish  name  of  this  chieftain  it  was  called  Mo- 
naster-Feoris.  In  1511,  Cahir  0*Cooor,  Lord 
of  Offaley,  waa  slain  near  Uiia  mooasteiy. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  as  the 
remains  of  the  building  still  kestiiy,  and  sus- 
tained a  lengthened  siege  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  when  be 
marched  into  Ofialey  at  the  time  of  his  expe- 
dition against  the  O'Moorea  of  Lebc,  who 
with  other  Irish  chieftains  had  invaded  the 
borders  of  the  Pale.  At  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  houses  it  was  granted  to 
Nicholas  Herbert." 

Like  a  tme  enihasiast  in  legendary 
lore  our  author  delights  in  holy  wells ; 
and  we  can  conceive  the  heartfelt  re- 
gret with  which  he  penned  the  f<^w- 
ing  sentence : — 

"The  peasant's  fiaitb,"  he  says,  'Ma tlie 
hleued  well  has  ceased — the  last  remnaot  of 
it,  at  least  in  the  mkiland  coonties  of  Ireland, 
was  obliterated  by  the  fiuniae — 

** '  Old  ilm«s  are  ehaoged,  old  maanen  foiM*'  ** 

"  We  require,"  he  again  observes,  "  a  book  I 

upon  the  holy  wells  of  Irdand.  Sudi  a  work 
would  be  instrective,  amosing,  and  pt^wlir. 
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Ifillastnted  by  a  good  artist,  capable  of 
it-elin^  such  subjects,  aod  drawing  them  with 
Melity — a  Petrie  or  a  Burton — it  would 
gTvatly  assist  the  study  of  the  anUquary,  and 
sach  embellishments  would  afford  the  fireside 
reader  a  series  of  some  of  the  most  charming 
K^ncf  which  this  country  possesses.  Amidst 
tb«  wildest  glens,  among  the  most  savage 
rocks,  on  bare  tnoantain  tops,  surrounded 
br  sarage  grandeor,  or  located  by  the  quiet 
Iiomestead  ia  the  cultivated  plain ;  embosomed 
amriug  aged  trees  in  the  sequestered  valley ; 
oviTsliadowed  by  the  ruined  church  or  abbey 
vail,  or  guarded  by  the  ancient  sculptured 
OTiss;  with  the  drooping  thorn  or  the  ragged 
a.«h,  hang  with  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrim, 
Mn-tching  its  arms  over  the  crystal  foun- 
tain ;— these  venerated  spots  may  be  fbund 
in  abundance ;  and  with  some  *  blind  girl'  or 
borlT  boccagh  kneeling  by  their  waters,  the 
vtist  will  find  rabjects  for  his  pencil  of  sur- 
pfib^ng  faiterest.  And  the  authw,  in  his 
•i'^riptioo  of  tliese  ancient  and  romantic 
ncns  of  religioofl  veneration  or  medical  super- 
K.ik<i,— by  inquiring  into  their  Pagan  ori- 
^'in,  reoonnting  the  legends  attached  to  each, 
»>  illustrative  of  ancient  manners,  and  eluci- 
'iaUiig  popular  traditions  which  are  becoming 
^j  »rly  obscured ;  in  telling  something  about 
tbe  Saint  to  whom  each  is  dedicated,  and  of 
th«  ritej  and  ceremonies,  the  rofindgy  prayers, 
^J  all  the  formulsB  (generally  self-imposed) 
vhich  are  gone  through  by  the  pious  pilgrim, 
the  devout  penitent,  the  faithful  valetudina- 
rUn,  or  the  paid  representative,  together  with 
^•me  notices  of  the  humours,  fights,  and 
f^>Uc  of  the  futtram,  its  tents  and  pipera, 
^gns,  rogues,  and  gamblers-^coiild  not 
<iU  to  interest  hit  readers." 

We  confess  we  know  no  one  more 
pely  tosncoeed  in  such  a  work,  as  he 
MS  here  sketched  the  plan  of,  than  Mr* 
« dde  himself.  He  has  a  feeling  ex. 
quisitely  alive  to  the  peculiar  beauties 
ot  popular  antiattitleB,  and  the  old 
stones  of  our  Irish  monuments  seem  td 
speak  a  language  for  him  which  no  one 
eke  could  so  Well  intertoret.  We  only 
^>sh  that  not  only  our  holy  wells,  but 
ojher  features  of  Irish  topography, 
about  which  hangs  the  sacred  poetry 
0^  antiquity,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
^  lilustrated  and  described  with  the 
{^«  Artistic  effect,  the  same  know^ 
iMge  and  Tesearch,  the  same  sentiment 
wycncratloft  and  sympathy  for  ou# 
Jjjcient  tore,  that  those  fatoured  dis- 
^ct^  through  which  flow  the  Boyne 
and  Blackwater,  have  already  been  by 

J^ut  the  Blackwater— the  ancient 
owe,  or  AbhaiiMlubh-Mclaims  our  at- 
^tjou  ag  well  as  the  Boyne;  and  if 

itie  latter  can  boast  of  its  Oldtown,  its 


New  Grange,  its  Brugh-na-Boiunc,  its 
Trim,  and  its  Clonaml,  the  former  mav 
Taunt  at  least  its  Kells,  and  its  Tail- 
tean.  The  Annals  of  the  ancient  and 
celebrated  town  of  Kells  would,  as  Mr. 
Wilde  reminds  us,  fill  a  volume  of 
themselves  •  but  then,  as  he  observes, 
"plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  the 
sword,  fire,  battle,  murder,  and  sud- 
den death,  form  the  chief  items  in  its 
records."  Of  Tailtean,  or  Teltown,  and 
its  traditions,  he  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  notice  i— 

"  Upon  a  green  hill,  sloping  gradually  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
about  three  hundred  feet,  amidst  the  most 
fertile  grazing  lands  in  Meath,  if  not  in  Ire- 
land, may  be  seen  a  large  earthen  fort,  about 
a  furlong's  length  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
with  a  few  hollows  or  excavations  in  the  ad- 
joining lands,  apparently  the  sites  of  small, 
dried  up  lakes ;  and  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
nearly  opposite  these,  parts  of  the  trench  and 
embankments  of  two  other  forts,  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  portions  still  remaining,  must 
have  been  of  immense  size,  greater  even  than 
any  of  those  now  existing  at  Tara.  These 
mark  the  sites  of  the  early  Pagan  settlement, 
and  the  position  of  the  palace  of  Tailtean, 
one  of  the  four  royal  residences  which  existed 
in  Ireland  in  very  early  times. 

"  The  first  notice  which  the  annals  record 
of  Tailtean  (the  name  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served— the  modem  Teltown)  is,  that  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3370,  in  the  reign  of  Lugh 
Lamhf  hada,  *  the  fair  of  Tailtean  was  estab- 
lished in  commemoration  and  in  remembrance 
of  his  fostertnother,  Tailte,  the  daughter  of 
Maghmor,  king  of  Spain,  and  the  wife  of  Eo- 
cfaatdh,  son  of  £rc,  the  last  king  of  the  Firbolgs 
(Annals  of  the  Four  Masters).  This  fair  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  Roderick  O'Conor, 
the  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  was  held  au« 
nually  upon  the  firstof  August,  which  yionth 
derives  its  name  in  the  Irish  language  from 
this  very  circumstance,  being  still  called  Logh- 
nasadh,  or  Lugh*s  fair— the  Lammas-day — to 
which  several  superstitious  rites  and  ancient 
ceremoniei  stffl  fcttdch  tlironghout  the  coon- 
4iy  generally.  Upon  these  occasions  various 
sports  and  pastinres,  a  description  of  Olympic 
games,  were  celebrated,  consisting  of  feats  of 
strei^h  and  agility  in  wrestling,  boxing, 
running,  and  such  like  manly  sports,  as  well 
as  horse-races,  and  chariot-races.  Besides 
these  the  people  were  entertained  with  shows 
and  rude  theatrical  exhibitions.  Among  these 
latter  are  enumerated  sham-battles,  and  also 
aquatic  fights,  which  it  is  said  were  exhibited 
upon  the  artificial  lakes,  the  sites  of  which 
are  still  pointed  out.  Tradition  assigns  the 
site  of  the  fair  to  that  portion  of  the  great 
rath  still  existing  upon  the  northern  side  of 
the  road,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  north*  east  of  the  great  fort,  or  Rath  t 
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Dabh ;  and  here  It  la  said  the  moat  remark- 
able of  the  Teltown  ceremonies  took  pUoe — 
the  marriages  or  betrothals.  Upon  ooe  side 
of  this  great  embankment  were  ranged,  it  is 
said,  '  the  boys,*  and  on  the  other  '  the  girls  ;* 
the  former  ogling,  the  latter  blushing ;  for 
human  nature  is,  we  suppose,  the  same  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  among  our  fore- 
fathers and  mothers  at  Teltown  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  a  modern  draw- 
ing-room, or  at  a  flower-show,  or  review. 
Thev  then,  having  had  a  good  view  of  each 
other,  passed  down  a  little  to  the  south,  where 
there  is  a  deep  hollow  in  the  land,  evidently 
formed  artificially,  probably  the  ditch  of  one 
of  the  ancient  forts,  and  calle^l  Lug-an-Eany, 
where  they  became  separated  by  a  high  wall, 
which  prevented  their  seeing  each  other.  In 
this  wall,  say  the  local  traditions,  there  was 
a  door  with  a  small  hole  in  it,  through  which 
each  young  lady  passed  her  middle  finger, 
whicli  the  men  upon  the  other  side  hxjked 
at,  and  if  any  of  them  admired  the  linger  he 
laid  hold  of  it,  and  the  lass  to  whom  it  be- 
longed forthwith  became  his  bride ;  so  that 
we  find  a  fair  and  pretty  hand,  a  delicate 
and  taper  finger,  with  its  snowy  skin  and 
delicately-formed  nail,  were  even  more  cap- 
tivating among  the  Irish  lad*  and  lasses 
some  twelve  hundred  years  ago  than  they 
are  at  the  present  day.  He  took  her  for 
better  for  worse,  but  the  keyhole  or  wooden 
ring  was  not  so  binding  as  the  modern  one 
of  gold;  for,  by  the  laws  ofTailtean,  the 
marriage  only  held  good  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  If  the  couple  dis»ijgreed  during  that 
time  they  returned  to  Tailtean,  walked  into 
the  centre  of  Rath  Dubh,  stood  back  to  back, 
one  facing  the  north,  and  the  other  the  south, 
and  walked  out  of  the  fort  a  divorced  couple, 
free  to  try  theh:  luck  again  at  Lug-an-Eany." 

We  fear  that  we  should  have  some 
difficulty  in  vindicating  our  pagan  an- 
cestors from  the  charge  of  entertaining 
but  lax  opinions  on  the  durability  of 
the  matrimonial  bonds,  and  that  they 
were  little  better  in  this  resoect  than 
their  serai-barbarous  neigh Dours  of 
Britain,  anticipating  some  of  the  fa- 
vorite theories  of  modem  communism, 
and,  according  to  the  authority  quoted 
above,  adopting  a  very  simple  mode 
of  carrying  them  into  practice ;  but  we 
will  not  do  our  author  the  injustice  to 
believe  him  serious  in  the  sarcasm  which 
he  adds,  namely,  that  if  Teltown  or 
Black  Fort  marriages  existed  at  the 

§  resent  day  there  would  be  any  consi- 
erable  number  found  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  Let  us  rather  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Benedicts  of  that  time, 
that  even  among  the  immediate  poste- 
rity of  Lugh  Lamhf hada  the  law  was 
allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter.     It 


appears,  however,  that  the  expression 
"a Teltown  marriage"  has  preserved 
the  tradition  of  the  ceremony  to  our 
own  time,  being  heard  sometimes  in 
Meath  at  the  present  day ;  and  that 
some  vestiges  of  the  famous  fur— we  do 
not  mean  of  the  marriage  rite — conti- 
nued within  the  memory  of  the  present 
ffeneration,  the  patron  of  Teltown  being 
identified  as  a  remnant  of  the  aactent 
sports,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  held 
on  Lammas-day,  and  not  on  any  saint's 
festival. 

Descending  the  Blackwater  to  its 
junction  with  the  Boj-ne  at  Navan,  and 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  unit- 
ed streams,  we  arrive  ere  long  at  a 
point  where  every  feature  of  the  sur- 
rounding  scenery  is  replete  with  the 
rarest  antiquarian  interest.  Monu- 
ments surround  us,  not  only  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  cariy  Irish  his- 
tory, but  of  a  degree  of  antiquarian 
value  only  equalled  in  those. which 
have  excited  the  wonder  of  ages  in 
Egypt  and  the  East.  At  this  point 
we  find  ourselves  unquestionably  on 
the  site  of  the  famous  royal  cemetery 
of  Brugh-na-Boinne,  on  which  our  au- 
thor thus  speculates : — 

"  About  two  miles  beyond  Slane  the  rirw 
become  fordable,  and  several  ialandi  break 
the  stream.  Here,  upon  the  left,  or  soath- 
westem  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  place  called 
Rossnaree,  the  ancient  Roe-na-Righ,  or  the 
wood  of  the  Kings,  and  upon  the  opposite 
swelling  bank  of  the  river  occur  a  acnes  of 
raised  mounds,  raths,  forts,  caves,  circles, 
and  pilbr-stones,  bearing  all  the  eriilcDce 
of  ancient  Pagan  sepulchral  monninentis 
which  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  was  the 
Irish  Memphis,  or  city  of  tombs,  already  so 
frequenUy  alluded  to.  The  following  refer- 
ence from  the  History  of  the  Ceroetenes 
(Senchas-na-Relec)  will,  we  think,  set  Je 
question  at  rent,  and  fix  the  site  of  Brugn- 
na-Boinue  here,  and  not,  as  lias  been  con- 
jectured, at  Stackalleu.  We  ahtjady  men- 
tioned, in  describing  Clady,  that  Kiag  Cor- 
mac  Mac  Art  died  at  the  house  of  Why. 
His  burial  is  thus  detaUed :— *  And  he  (Cor- 
mac)  told  his  people  not  to  bury  him  at 
Bruagh  (because  it  was  a  cemetery  of  idoU- 
ters)  ;  for  he  did  not  worship  the  same  Ooa 
as  any  of  those  interred  at  Bragh;  hot  to 
bury  him  at  Ros-na-Righ,  with  his  ftcew 
the  east  He  afterwards  died,  and  his  sa- 
vants of  trust  held  a  council,  and  came  to 
the  resolution  of  burying  him  at  Brugh,  tw 
place  where  the  kings  of  Tara,  his  P«»fi^ 
sors,  were  buried.  The  body  of  the  king 
was  afterwards  thrice  raised  to  be  earned  w 
Brugh,  but  the  Boyne  swelled  up  tbnce,  » 
as  that  they  could  not  come;  so  that  they  oo- 
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§«Ted  that  it  was  violntinp:  the  judgment  of  a 
prinee  to  break  Uirougli  this  testament  of  the 
king;  and  they  afterwards  dug  his  grave  at 
Bo8-ii*.Bigh,  as  he  himself  had  ordered/ 
And  again,  'The  nobles  of  the  Tuatha-De- 
Danaan  were  osed  to  bury  at  Brugh.'  From 
thb  it  is  evident  that  the  place  where  the 
servants  of  Cormac  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
river  with  his  body  was  at  the  ford  of  Ros- 
na-Righ,  in  order  to  inter  it  in  the  cemetery 
of  Brughna-Boinne.  • 

In  a  word,  he  concludes,  after  a  train 
of  argument  which  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  reader's  mind  that  the  Brugh- 
na-Boinne  was  no  other  than  the  dis- 
trict bordering  on  the  river,  in  which 
are  ffltuated  the  vast  monumental 
moonds  of  Knowth,  New  Grange, 
Dowth,  and  several  minor  tumuli  con- 
gregated in  that  vicinity ;  and,  conse- 
quendy,  that  the  Sidh-an-Brogha,  or 
oonament  of  Daghda-mor,  or  "  the 
great  good  fire,"  the  most  famous  of 
toe  kmgs  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans, 
and  which  was  described  by  the  chro- 
niclers as  situated  in  this  cemetery, 
must  be  one  of  those  famous  mounds 
tbat  now  startle  us  equally  by  their 
vastness  and  their  antiquity. 

Thus  within  two  or  three  hours'  jour- 
ney of  Dublin  do  we  find  the  mauso- 
leums of  a  race  of  monarchs  as  old  as 
the  elder  Pharaohs,  and  those  the  mo- 
narchs of  our  native  country,  rising  in 
ha;rc  but  rude  grandeur  towards  the 
iieavens,  and  inferior  only  to  the  mic^hty 
tombs  which  have  rendered  Giza  fa- 
moos.  What  objects  and  what  asso- 
aaijons  have  we  here  to  call  up  enthu- 
«asm  in  the  lover  of  our  national  anti- 
quities, as  he  journeys  along  those 
banks  of  the  classic  Boyne  from  Slane 
to  Drogheda  I 

A  subject  into  which  we  may  natu- 
mlly  digress  from  that  upon  which  we 
have  just  been  dwelling,  is  the  theory 
entertained  by  Mr.  Wilde  respecting 
the  ancient  races  by  whom  this  island 
was  successively  colonised — a  theory 
into  which  he  has  been  led  by  a  com- 
parison of  some  human  skulls  which 
'^^Q  been  disinterred  in  various  parts 
Of  the  country,  along  with  certain  an- 
cientarms,  and  other  remains  of  a  remote 
ajitiqmty.  He  assures  us  that  he  has 
wrong  evidence  in  support  of  the  idea 

"That  two  races,  totally  dujtinct  in  fea- 
w«  and  form  of  head,  formerly  existed  in 
WW  coantfy,  and  probably  fought  for  the 
„  *^  '"^  long-headed  people,  with  thick, 
""T^crmia,  low  foreheads,  projecting  noses, 
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deep,  square  orbits  hij^h  check -bones,  pro- 
minent mouthd,  and  narrow  chins, — probably 
the  first  settlers,  or  original  stock,  low  in  in- 
tellect, dark-haired,  strong- bodied,  hardy, 
and  courageous.  The  other,  a  round  or 
globular-headed  race,  with  features  not  so 
marked,  but  evidently  possessing  more  in- 
tellect, and  who  were  probably  the  con- 
querors of  the  former."  "  Examples,"  he 
adds,  "  of  both  races,  particuUirly  the  for- 
mer, may  still  be  found  amongst  some  of 
the  modem  Irish.'* 

This  theory,  to  which  our  author 
devotes  an  extremely  interesting  chap- 
ter, was  first  propounded  by  him  in  a 
lecture,  delivered  before  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1844,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  published  in  the  *'  Dublin  Li- 
terary Journal,"  was  translated  and 
republished  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Stockholm,  as  the  best  essay  known  on 
the  ethnology  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  subsequently  published  in  German 
bv  the  celebrated  geographical  writer, 
Carl  Reichter— a  tribute,  it  must  be 
admitted,  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the 
merits  of  the  production  on  the  part  of 
the  very  highest  Continental  authori- 
ties on  ethnological  science.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  follow  him  in  his  learned 
and  elaborate  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
but  limit  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
of  late  years  about  "Celts"  and  the 
"Celtic  race,"  by  persons  who  ob- 
viously know  nothing  on  the  subject, 
that  men's  notions  on  the  great  ethno- 
logical question—who  were  the  Celts? 
—have  become,  if  possible,  more  in- 
extricably confused  than  ever.  Any 
one,  therefore,  who  would  offer  a  really 
rational  and  well-grounded  explanation 
of  the  difficulty  would,  in  so  doing, 
render  a  very  acceptable  service  to 
that  portion  of  tbe  public  who  trouble 
their  heads  with  such  inquiries.  But 
the  data  which  we  possess  to  serve  as  a 
clue  through  the  labyrinth,  are  them- 
selves a  mass  of  confusion.  As  to  the 
Ancients,  the  ideas  which  they  attached 
to  such  terms  as  Celtse  and  Belg®,  and 
other  appellative  distinctions  of  race, 
were  utterly  vague,  and  very  frequently 
itradictory.    Then  we  all  know  into 

a4-       •w^^^^r.      v.r .  ... 


con  ^ „..^..  ^^^ 

what  mazes  of  error  anU  uncertainty 
on  tbe  origin  of  nations  etymologi- 
cal affinities  have  constantly  been 
leading  inquirers.  Those  who  under- 
stand the  matter  thoroughly,  and  have 
the  soundest  reasons  to  guide  their 
opinions,  confess  that  they  can  place 
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no  confidence  in  tbia  mode  of  ethnolo- 
gical investiffation. 

In  a  yrora,  the  opinion  is  becoming 
very  general  that  the  word  '^Celtic" 
has,  after  all,  no  definite  meaning  at  all 
attached  to  it. 

A  very  ingenious  and  learned  writer, 
who  rarely  hesitates  to  propound  any 
historical  doctrine  of  his  own,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  it  may  be  at  variance 
with  those  received  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, has  recently  put  forth  a  new  the- 
ory as  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Ireland/  After  telling  us  that  the 
ancient  Hiberni  were  identical  with  the 
Picts  of  Northern  Britain,  and  had 
emigrated  thence ;  and  that  the  Fir- 
bolgs  were  "  a  colony  of  Gaulish  tribes 
planted  along  South  Britain,  and  re- 
taininff  the  same  names  they  had  borne 
in  Belgium,'*  and  who  subsecjuently 
invaded  Ireland  "from  Britain,  and 
not  from  Soissons,  or  any  other  part  of 
Bdgium ;"  he  comes  to  the  following 
peculiar  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Tuatha-de-Danaan : — 

"  Tuatha-De—Th%  people  of  gods,  or  the 
people  of  the  (t.  e.  dear  and  sacred  to)  the 
gods.  When  the  Dniidic  College  could  no 
longer  maintain  in  Britain  its  vast  power  and 
mysterious  rites,  it  removed  them  to  Erin, 
their  only  sure  asylum.  They  obtained  su- 
periority in  that  island  more  by  their  trea- 
sores,  arts,  and  learning,  and  the  engines  of 
reli^os  aw«,  and  as  gods  or  divine  men,  a 
tribe  $acer  inierpresque  Dwrum,  than  as 
men  by  arms  and  numbers.  At  this  date 
the  Druidical  magic  was  systematically  or- 
nnised  in  Ireland.  They  have  been  called 
Danaan,  either  falsely,  firom  the  more  modem 
Dani,  or  ancient  Danai;  but  rather  from  <2an, 
art,  poem,  song,  which  derivation,  if  it  do 
not  express  the  Druids,  sufficiently  expresses 
the  Bards."  —  Iri*h  Fertion  of  Nennius, 
published  by  the  Irish  Archaological  Society, 
Additional  notes,  p.  c. 

According  to  Mr.  Herbert,  in  a  word, 
the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  were  no  others 
than  the  Druids  and  learned  men  of 
Britain,  expelled  therefrom  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  who  obtained  sovereign  sway 
in  Ireland  until  they  were  in  turn  sub- 
dued by  the  more  warlike  Milesians.  The 
reader  scarcely  need  be  told  that  this 
opinion  is  advanced  in  open  contradic- 
tion to  every  system  of  Irish  chrono- 
logy, all  which  Mr.  Herbert  seems 
utterly  to  ignore.  One  thing,  however. 


is  certain,  namely,  that  all  parties,  by 
whatever  reasonmg  they  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  give  the  Tuatha  de  Dansaa 
credit  for  having  been  a  more  drilised 
and  intellectual  race  than  the  other 
early  colonies  of  this  country ;  and  we 
find  that  Mr.  Wilde,  taking  the  crania 
and  warlike  weapons  dug  from  ancient 
tumuli,  instead  of  language  and  names, 
for  his  data,  has  come  to  the  oonclusion 
that  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  were  the 
men  with  the  round,  capadous  skulls, 
found  under  some  of  our  oarrows,  along 
with  the  beautifully- fashioned  bronze 
swords  and  ornaments  that  now  enrich 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
^  Some  of  our  most  respected  tradi- 
tional authorities  coincide  in  this  opi- 
nion of  the  relative  physical  character 
of  the  two  races.  '•  in  an  Irish  manu- 
script," says  Mr.  Wilde,  "the  Book 
of  Mac  Firbis,  written  about  the  year 
1650,  an  account  of  which,  from  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  has 
been  laid  before  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy by  Dr.  Petrie,  it  is  said  that 
every  one  who  is  '  black,  loquacious, 
lying,  tale-telling,  or  of  low  and  gro- 
velling mind,  is  of  the  Firbok  descent;' 
and  that  *  every  one  who  is  fur-haired, 
of  large  size,  u>nd  of  music  and  horse- 
riding,  and  practises  the  art  of  magic, 
is  of  Tuatha  ae  Danaan  descent"  And 
the  Firbolgs  being  of  a  Belgic  oria;in,  and 
consequently  of  German  or  Gothic  ex- 
traction, form  the  original  stock  of  the 
British  population ;  whilst  the  Tuatha 
de  Danaan,  and  their  successors  the 
Milesians,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
two  different  tribes  of  the  people  called 
"  Celts." 

The  foUowing  passage  from  Mr. 
Wilde's  book  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  respecting  this  singa- 
lar  race  of  men : — 

*'  In  Hageoghegan's  trauslatioa  oftheAa- 
nals  of  ClonmacDoise,  it  is  stated  that  *  this 
people,  Tuathy  de  Daoan,  ruled  in  Ireland 
for  197  years,  that  they  were  most  notable 
magicians,  and  would  work  wonderful  things 
by  magic  and  other  diabolical  arts,  wherein 
they  were  exceedingly  well  skilled,  and  in 
these  days  aocompted  the  chiefest  in  the  world 
in  that  profession.'  From  the  many  monu- 
ments aiscribed  to  this  colony  by  tradition, 
and  m  ancient  Irish  historical'talo,  it  is  quit* 
evident  that  they  were  a  real  people;  and 
from  their  having  been  constderod  gods  and 


*  See  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert's  additional  notes  to  Dr.  Todd*!  traly  learned  ediliM  of 
the  IiishNenoias,  published  by  the  Irish  ArchsBologieal  Soo&ety. 
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nagidaiubjr  the  Oaedhil  or  Sooti,  who  sub* 
dued  them,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
skilled  in  urta  which  the  latter  did  not  under- 
stand. Among  these  was  Dannan,  the  mo« 
ther  of  the  goda,  from  whom  ^4  t]t  'D4- 
t)4)l)t)&  (^^  two  pap3  of  Danan),  a  moun- 
tain in  Kerry  was  called  ;  Buanann,  the  god- 
dess that  instmcted  the  heroes  in  military 
exerriaes — the  Minerva  of  the  ancient  Irish ; 
Badbbh,  the  Bellona  of  the  ancient  Irish ; 
Abhortach,  god  of  music ;  Ned,  the  god  of 
war;  Nemon,  hb  wife ;  Manannan,  tho  god 
of  the  aea ;  Diancecht,  the  god  of  physic ; 
Brighit,  the  goddess  of  poets  and  smiths,  &c.  It 
appean  from  a  very  curious  and  ancient  Irish 
tract,  written  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween St  Patrick  and  CaoilteMacRonain,  that 
there  were  rery  many  places  in  Ireland  where 
the  Toatha  De  Danaans  were  then  supposed 
to  live  as  sprites  or  fairies,  with  corporeal  and 
nstoial  forms,  bat  endaed  with  Immortality. 
The  inference  naturally  to  be  drawn  from 
^ae  stories  ia,  that  the  Tuatha  De  Danaans 
^$ered  in  the  oountiy  for  many  centuries 
ifter  their  subjugation  by  the  Gaedhil,  and 
that  they  Uved  in  retired  situations,  where 
^  practised  abstruse  arts,  which  induced 
the  others  to  regard  them  as  magicians." 

We  now  arrive  at  a  part  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  Tolmne  which,  for  many  read- 
en,  will  be  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  its  contents,  and  in  which  the  author 
has  introduced  the  most  copious  and 
valuable  additions  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  work — ^namely,  the  narrative  and 
minute  topc^raphical  description  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bovne.     The  accounts 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  of  that  fa< 
mou9  event  ha^e  been  partial  or  one- 
sided, and,  in  most  instances,  Binsu« 
Urly  deficient  in  research.     From  this 
sweeping  cluu*ge,  indeed,  we  must  ex- 
oept  that  which  can  be  collected  from 
&  recent  volume  of  the  Irish  Arcbaso. 
logical  Society's  publications,  where» 
in  the  annotations  to  the  Macaria  Ex^ 
cidium,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
either  of  the  absence  of  laborious  re- 
search*  or   of  the  unfairness  of  the 
editor's  views.     It  is  not,  however,  too 
much  to  say  Uiat  as  a  connecled,  though 
a  concise,  history  of  the  transaction, 
that  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Wilde's  book 
is  the  moat  satisfactory  and  impartial 
that  has  yet  been  written.  Fortunately 
such  an  account  of  the  *<  Battle  of  Old. 
bridge  Town"  is  better  suited  to  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  men  at  the 
present  day  than  it  could  possibly  have 
^^een  at  any  former  period  since  the  me< 
morablei600  itself.  The  bitter  and  gall- 
iDg  distincUons  which  were  among  the 
results  of  that  battle  have»  in  a  great 


measure,  passed  away.  It  is  time>  after 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  when 
the  social  system  then  established  has 
been  so  materially  altered,  that  those 
distinctions  had  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated ;  but  at  all  events  people  can  now 
bear  to  talk  over  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  without  being  themselves  ex- 
cited  by  the  passions  of  the  comba- 
tants, and  to  hear  patiently  that  neither 
were  ti^ey  all  heroes  who  were  engaged 
on  one  side,  nor  all  poltroons  on  the 
other. 

After  describing  the  positions  of  the 
two  armies  before  the  battle,  and  shew- 
ing the  advantages  of  that  selected  by 
Eling  William,  one  of  the  first  points 
to  which  our  author  directs  the  reader's 
attention  is  the  march,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  July« 
of  a  powerful  division  of  the  English 
army,  under  Lieutenant-Greneral  Dou- 
glas,  to  cross  the  Boyne  at  Slane,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  flank  of  the 
Irish  army  on  the  lef^  and  cuttin^off 
King  James's  retreat  to  Dublin.    The 
history  of  the  day  was  one  of  blunders 
on  Eong  James's  part,  but  the  fatal 
neglect,  by  which  tne  complete  success 
of  this  grand  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy 
was  occasioned,  was  the  most  ruinous 
of  all.    Although  the  importance  of 
the  achievement  under  Douglas  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  still  it  does  not  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by 
previous  writers,  and  Mr.  Wilde  has 
certunly  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  point  out  the  overwhelming  effect 
which  the  success  obtained  thus  early 
in  the  day  must  have  produced.    The 
fate  of  the  battle  was  then  in  fact  de- 
termined I  and  it  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated  that  no  amount  of  skill  or 
bravery  could,  at  any  subsequent  period 
of  the  day,  have  retrieved  tne  loss  then 
sustained  by  the  Irish.     James's  good 
genius  had  utterly  deserted  him,  and 
we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  the 
glaring  faults  of  his  generalship  on  that 
day  with  the  ability  and  courage  of  his 
early  life,  except  by  attributing  them 
to  that  fatuity  which  is  said  to  precede 
the  fall  of  the  doomed.    The  manner 
in  which  he  exposed  the  lefl  wing  of 
his  army,  at  the  neglected  point  alluded 
to,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he 
rejected  the  suggestions  of  Hamilton 
on  the  subject,  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle, afford  the  strongest  evidence  of 
that  infatuation.     Every  step  conse- 
ouent  upon  this  blunder  only  nastened 
tne  ruin  of  the  falling  monarch. 
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"That  thw  manoeuvre  of  Will  In  ni**,"  gnys 
Mr.  Wilde,  "  which  so  early  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day,  was  not  quite  unexpected  l>y  the 
Irish  p:eneralfl,  we  leam  from  the  fact  that 
Hamilton  had  in  council,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  ad\nsed  eight  regiments  to  be  sent 
up  the  river  to  defend  the  bridge  and  passage 
at  Slane ;  but  James,  in  reply,  merely  offered 
to  despatch  fifty  dragoons  to  defend  that  im- 
portant position !  Soon,  however,  the  error 
was  discovered,  when,  at  an  early  hour  next 
morning,  the  advancing  host  of  Douglas  was 
observed  crowning  the  heights  of  Knowth, 
and  stretching  westwards  towards  Slane. 
Then,  when  too  late,  James,  in  the  midst  of 
hany  and  confusion,  despatched  his  entire 
left  wing  and  tome  of  his  centre,  chiefly  foot, 
and  the  chosen  French  troops  of  Louis,  under 
Lauzun,  with  all  his  artillery,  at  most  the 
remaining  six  field  pieces,  to  oppose  the 
array  of  Douglas,  which  must  by  that  time 
have  made  good  its  ground,  and  had  also 
been  strengthened  by  the  infantry  of  Port- 
land. This  must  have  occurred  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sudden 
withdrawal  of  this  large  body  of  the  best  dis- 
dplined  troops,  from  the  centre  and  left  wing 
of  the  Irish,  not  only  materially  weakened, 
bat  confused  and  disheartened  the  army  at 
Oldbridge,  which  had  been  until  that  moment 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  two  formidable 
lines  to  defend  the  fords  of  that  place.  It 
was  this  moment,  with  the  tide  at  its  low- 
est ebb,  and  10,000  picked  men  outflanking 
hia  opponent  upon  the  opposite  bank,  a  cir- 
cnmatance  of  which  he  was  then  well  aware, 
that  William  saw  was  the  most  auspicious 
to  cross  the  ford  at  Oldbridge,  and  lead  on  in 
person  his  six-and-twenty  thousand  men 
against  that  portion  of  the  Irish  army  which 
remained  upon  the  orignal  battle-field." 

It  is  important  to  consider  what  wa^ 
the  materiel  of  the  two  armies  which 
thus  met  on  such  unequal  terms  in  the 
struggle.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
WUde:— 

"  The  army  of  King  William  amounted, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
to  86,000  men ;  some  authorities  make  it 
upwards  of  40,000;  all  well-disciplined 
soldiers;  numbers  of  them  tried  veterans, 
whose  prowess  had  been  tested  and  their 
courage  schooled  in  many  a  well-fought  field 
in  Europe;  hardy  warriors,  well-appointed, 
and  compoaed  of  the  greatest  number  of 
nations  that  ever  fought  for  or  against  the 
crown  of  England  before  or  since;  Danes, 
Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Flemings,  Swiss,  French 
Huguenots,  English,  Scotch,  Anglo-Irish, 
and  Germans — led  by  some  of  the  most  es- 
teemed ofiScers  of  the  day,  the  two  Schom- 
bergs,  Douglas,  Sidney,  and  La  Mellionere, 
and  commanded  by  one  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  the  age,  personally  brave,  energetic, 
and  well- skilled  in  war.     The  Williamite 


force,  1  fincj  chiefly  composed  of  raercenariet, 
was  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  feel- 
ing of  loyalty  towards  the  depoaed  sovereign 
than  if  it  had  been  entirely  English. 

"  To  this  was  opposed  an  army  scarcely 
three  and  twenty  thousand  strong,  a  Urge 
portion  of  which,  the  French  excited,  was 
composed  of  raw  levies;  undisdpliQed,  and 
but  ill  supplied  with  arms  or  money  ;  under 
generals,  no  doubt,  brave  and  skilful,  but 
whoae  interests  were  so  constantly  clashiDg, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  coaM 
ever  be  brought  to  act  in  unison ;  and  more- 
over commanded  by  a  Prince  whose  wetk- 
neas,  imbecility,  and  bigotry  had  already 
lost  him  a  crown,  who  was  totally  uDsIdlled 
in  war,  and  whose  heart  was  not  in  the 
conntr}%  nor  the  cause  of  the  men  who  fought 
for  him." 

But  a  most  important  point  is  tho 
following:^ 

**  Either  hi  order  to  secure  a  retreat,  or 
fiearing  the  issue  of  the  engagement,  Jamea 
sent  oflT  all  the  baggage,  and  six  of  his  twive 
ff^nsj  to  Dublin,  the  night  before  the  battle, 
and  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  to  the 
south  to  prepare  a  vessel  for  his  departure." 

Sk)  that  ''six  of  his  twelre  guns" 
having  been  sent  to  Dublin  on  the  eve, 
and  the  remaining  six,  as  we  have 
seen,  withdrawn  in  the  morning  to  op- 
pose the  flanking  force  on  the  left, 
there  was  actually  not  a  single  piece 
of  ordnance  to  act  upon  the  body  of 
the  English  army  wlule  crossing  the 
river  in  front ;  and  although  the  send- 
ing off  of  the  baggage  before  the  bat- 
tle may  have  assisted  the  regularity 
of  the  subsequent  retreat,  still  it 
must  also  have  not  a  little  increas- 
ed the  instability  of  the  Irish  army. 
The  generally  received  notion  that 
James  witnessed  the  battle  from  the 
hill  of  Dunore,  and  that  he  there  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Williamites,  is  erroneoiis  ; 
the  luckless  king  having,  in  realitr, 
accompanied  Marshal  Lauzun  in  his 
movement' with  the  left  wing  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Nanny.water,  to  watch 
the  parallel  movement  of  Douglas. 
These,  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  day,  are  here  amply  detailed,  and 
illustrated  by  passages  from  several  in- 
teresting and  rare  contemporary  autho- 
rities. 

We  would  advise  the  visiter  to  the 
scene  of  the  battle,  besides  exploring 
the  several  localities,  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  to  read  Mr.  Wilde's  descrip- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Dunorcr 
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where  he  may  obtain  an  ample  view  of 
the  whole  scene  for  a  circuit  of  many 
miles.  He  will  there  perceive,  that  the 
account  of  the  battle  field,  which  he  finds 
in  the  "  Beauties  of  the  Boyne,"  is  un- 
equalled for  topographical  accuracy  and 
clearness ;  that,  m  truth,  it  is  written, 
as  its  author  assures  us,  ''  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  scene,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  most  trustworthy  docu- 
ments.'* 

Throughont  the  book,  the  perfect  ac- 
curacy  <rfthe  descriptions  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  toarist,  who  will  have  die 
best  opportmiity  of  testing  that  merit, 
and  to  whom  also  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  whole  work  has  evidently 
been  not  only  sketched  on  the  spots  de- 
scribed,  but  the  outline  has  been  cor- 
rected at  subsequent  and  repeated  vimts, 
80  that  all  the  details  of  the  picture  have 
been  filled  in  with  the  objects  delineat- 
ed actually  present  to  the  writer's  eye. 
How  seldom  is  this  done  either  by 
writer  or  painter,  who  are  too  ready 
to  substitute  such  detiuls  as  fancy 
supplies  them  with  at  home,  for  those 
infinitely  more  perfect,  as  well  as  truth- 
ful ones  which  they  neglected  to  take 
from  nature  on  the  spot.  Our  author 
apnears  to  have  considered  the  subjects 
of  his  description  sufficiently  beautiful 
in  themselves,  and  the  associations  con- 
nected with  them  sufficientiy  poetic,  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
hence  he  has  painted  the  scenes  actu- 
ally as  thev  exist.  Such  fidelity  is  of 
especial  valoe  in  an  archaeological  point 
of^view;  and,  combined  with  the  ex- 
tensive research  which  the  author  has 
bestowed  npon  his  subject,  constitutes 
Mr.  Wilde's  volume  a  complete  hand- 
book of  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
those  districts  which  come  within  its 
scope. 

With  another  extract  from  some  of 
the  most  recent  additions  made  by  Mr. 
Wilde  to  this  interesting  volume,  we 
i^udl  conclude.  His  descnption  of  Mel- 
lifont  is  elaborate  and  graphic ;  and  the 
lustorical  associations  which  he  evokes, 
in  connexion  with  those  famous  ruins, 
must  possess  a  vivid  interest  for  most 
readers.  Tuming.over  the  pages,  how- 
ever, which  treat  of  that  '*  foreign  " 
monastery,  we  can  dwell  with  infinitely 
more  pleasure  on  the  picturesque  and 
delightful  details  which  he  gives  us 
about^  the  purely  Irish,  and  no  less 
h«iutiful  remains  of  Monaster boice : 

"  Upon  the  slope  of  a  gently  rising  pas- 
iaxo  gnmnd,  lone  and  soUfcary,  rise  the  round 


tower,  the  simple,  anostentatiooa  choiches 
with  their  guardian  ash  tree,  the  splendid 
crosses,  and  the  crowd  of  tomb-stones  of 
Monasterboice — ^the  remains  of  the  ancient 
monastery  of  SL  Buithe.  Very  early  in  the 
sixth  century  St  Buithe,  or  Boetiusj  son  of 
Bronacli,  from  whom  the  place  is  named, 
founded  a  religious  house  here. 

"  Within  the  enclosure  of  the  cemetery 
of  Mainister-Buithe  stands  one  of  our 
largest,  and,  it  is  supposed,  most  recently 
erected  round  towers.  It  is  50  feet  in  dr- 
cumferenoe  at  the  bottom,  by  110  feet  high ; 
origmally,  however,  it  most  have  been  much 
taller  ;  but  the  top  has  been  shattered,  ap- 
parently by  lightmng.  A  rent  also  exbts 
upon  one  side,  and  it  leans,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  is  bent,  several  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  circular-headed  doorway, 
which  is  five  feet  six  inches  high,  by  one 
foot  ten  inches  broad,  and  stands  six  feet 
above  the  present  outer  surface,  faces  the 
south-east,  and  is  decorated  with  a  double 
band  or  moulding.  There  were  originally 
five  stones  in  this  tower,  each  of  the  lower 
was  lighted  by  an  angular-headed  window, 
and  at  top  there  were  four  oblong  apertures, 
which  permitted  the  toll  from  the  eloic-theack, 
or  bell-house,  to  reach  the  small  Christian 
congregation  which  existed  in  early  times 
around  this  establishment  From  the  great 
northern  road,  which  runs  at  a  litUe  distance 
from  hence,  this  tall  land-maric,  with  the 
yellow  lichens  creoping  over  its  grey  sides, 
and  the  lowly  churches  and  elegantly- 
shaped  crosses  which  nestle  round  its  base, 
forms  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing  object,  no 
doubt  well  remembered  by  those  who  rolled 
by  it  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  north-going 
coaches,  before  railways  were  established. 

"  The  annals  of  this  monastic  esUblish- 
ment  are  voluminous,  but,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  consist  of  the  obits  of  its  abbots, 
and  some  account  of  the  plunderings  and 
conflagrations  which  it  suffered.      Among 
the  latter  is  one  worthy  of  redtal,  on  account 
of  its  frequency,  or  repetition  in  a  number  of 
ancient  Irish  authorities,  as,  for  instance, 
*  The  Chronicon  Scotorum,'  *  The  Annals  of 
Ulster,'  and  ^  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters,* and  because  it  lends  considerable  sap- 
port  to  the  theory  of  one  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  round  towers  were  occasionally  applied. 
It  runs   thus: — *A.  D.    1097,    the  doic- 
theach  of  Maimster,  containing  several  books 
and  valuables,  was  burned.'    It  would  ap- 
pear  from  such  fragments  of  history  as  have 
come  down  to  the  present  time,   that  the 
monks  of  Boetius  were  distinguished  for 
tbdr  learning,  and  that  this  monastery  was 
long  the  repository  of  some  of  the  most  va- 
luable literary  and  historic  records  of  this 
country.     The  founder  died  upon  the  7th  of 
D.cjinljor,  c22;  and  beyond  the  enumera- 
tion of  his  successors  we  learn  little  of  the 
history  of  the  establishment  for  some  hun- 
dred years,  until  1050,  when  Flann  Mainis- 
treach,  a  distinguished  poet  and  historian,  j 
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WM  abbot  fidirArd(yRd]ly,inhUftcooimt 
fX  Irbh  wiiten»  published  in  '  Ttie  Tnat- 
aotions  of  the  Ibemo-OeUie  Society*  for 
1820,  has  giyen  a  catalogue  of  fourteen  of 
his  works,  principally  poems  desoriptiTe  of 
the  early  history,  or  relatiog  some  of  the 
exploits  of  the  later  pagan  and  first  Chris- 
tian Kings  of  Ireland. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  man  is  thus 
related  in  *The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters :'•— *  1066,  Flann  of  the  Itonasteiy, 
lectursr  of  Monastefboice,  the  paragon  of 
the  Irish  in  history,  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
general  literature,  died  upon  the  4th  of  tha 
calends  of  December  (28th  November),  of 
whom  it  was  said : — 

*«  •  rUnn  of  lbs  chief  Aarcih  of  iMladloai  BeltlMb 
Blow  Um  brisht  oy*  of  his  ftn«  head  t 
ContemplatiT*  Mfs  la  h«  who  viU  with  u, 
LMt  Nft  of  tho  three  l«adi*  Is  fftir  FlmBiu*  ** 

We  here  pass  over  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  two  rained  charches, 
and  come  to  that  which  he  giyes  us  of 
the  famous  crosses  of  Monasterboice :— - 

"  The  most  attractlTe  subjects  of  anUqoitj 
here  are  those  magnificently-scnlptured  cross- 
es, to  which  we  have  already  made  allusion, 
and  which  have  been  not  only  the  great  boast 
of  Irish  antiquaries,  but  which  have  so  fre- 
quently, and  in  such  glowing  terms,  elicited 
tiie  admiration  of  foreigners.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  great  cross  at  Clonmacnoise, 
and  one  which  we  ourselves  recently  ex- 
humed near  the  cathedral  of  St  Brecan,  in 
the  great  island  of  Arran,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  in 
Europe,  either  in  magnitude,  design,  or 
execution,  to  compare  with  two  at  least  of 
the  crosses  at  Monasterboice.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  round  tower,  and  at  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  adjoining  church,  stands  the 
tallest  of  these  crosses,  and  we  believe  the 
highest  in  Ireland  ;  it  measures  twenty  feet 
in  the  shaft,  and  is  morticed  into  a  base 
twen^  inches  high,  but  several  feet  of  which 
are  now  hid  beneath  the  surface.  Thu  beau- 
tiful^ slender  cross,  consists,  hidependently 


of  ths  base  or  socket,  of  three  staBas;  tbodiifk 
is  eleven  feet ;  the  ecntral  stene^  oonsistiag 
of  the  drda  and  arms,  is  six  feet  three 

inches ;  and  the  cap  at  top,  repreeenting  a 
ehriue  or  church,  with  a  high  pitched  roof, 
sharp  ridge,  and  fish -tall  terminations  over 
the  gables,  is  two  feet  three  inches  high. 
The  shaft  is  two  feet  broad,  and  fifteen 
inches  thick,  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  lower  pert  has  been  hammered  away, 
tradition  says,  by  (he  soldiers  of  Cromwdl, 
the  usual  scape-goats  in  Ireland  for  evoy 
deseriptian  of  desecration  or  (BlapidatiQn. 
The  figures  were  carved  in  strong  relief 
though  now  much  worn  by  time  and  the 
elements.  The  sculptures  are  divided  into 
tablets  or  compartments,  each  referring  to 
some  portion  of  sacred,  of  early,  or  churdi 
history,  or  some  of  the  drcamstaoces  con- 
nected with  the  monasteiy  and  the  cross  it- 
self. As  is  usual  in  all  rach  monuments,  a 
representation  of  the  Crudfixion  occuinea  the 
centre  of  the  principal  side,  which  is  ahrsyt 
somewhat  indined,  and  which  very  freqacn>» 
ly  fiMes  the  west,  that  the  rays  of  tba  setiii^ 
sun  might  illumine  the  sculptare,  and  as- 
HSt  to  brighten  the  story  which  these  hieriH 
glypUcs  (saored  representations)  and  i»c- 
torial  writings  taught  the  nmple  peasant 
that  after  his  daily  toil  knelt  at  its  base. 
In  this  instance  the  various  compartments 
contain  figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  some  of  our  Irii^  saints  ioA 
most  celebrated  ecclesiastics.  It  is  not  aleot 
in  the  light  graceful  fbnn,  or  the  aeolptured 
figures,  that  this  cross,  in  common  with  se- 
veral of  the  same  type,  clahns  attentSoDf  hot 
in  the  elegance  and  design  of  its  details  and 
ornaments,  in  the  fiUets  and  tiaoeiy  eUdxK 
rately  wrought  over  each  spot  not  occupied 
by  figures,  than  which  latter,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  sre  veiy  much  superior." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  brieflj  state 
tbat  we  know  no  book  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  popularise  Irish^  histoij,  and 
to  exhibit  the  attractions  of  Irish 
scenery,  as  Mr.  Wilde's  **  Beauties  of 
the  Boyne  and  Blackwater." 


*  Th«  three  lands  were  Irebmd,  ICann,  and  Sootlaad. 
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AMOTBXB  PUQRT  OP  LADT-BIRDS. 


"GiTB  me  control  over  the  ballads,"  is 
an  aphorism  oflen  recited,  and  one 
whicb,  aptljr  applied,  is  not  less  entitled 
to  respect  at  this  day  than  it  was  when 
Fletcher  spoke  it.  «'  Ballad  "  is  but  a 
name  for  the  most  popular  of  the  forms 
of  imaginatire  literature.  The  ballads 
of  a  neople  are  its  "  household  words," 
whether  they  are  ordered  and  disci- 
plined  in  moulds  of  numerous  rhyme, 
or  wander  free  in  all  the  fair  Taneties 
of  most  adventurous  prose.  Romances 
and  noTels,  politically  and  socially  con- 
sidered, are  the  ballads  of  modem 
times;  to  control  them,  or  get  the  do- 
minion  over  them,  what  Prospero  dare 
liope  for  it? — ^there  is  something  in 
exerdsing  even  the  critic's  office  upon 
them. 

"  Why  may  not  imagination,"  muses 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  "  trace  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find 
it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ?**  Such  is  tie 
doirnward  process  of  mortal  agents  and 
their  accessaries. 

•*  Ok  I  thrt  th«  ewda  tliat  ktpt  tha  world  In  awt 
Should  patch  s  wall  to  expel  Um  winter*!  flaw.'* 

Nature  and  life,  however,  have  their 
compensations,  and  while  greatness 
returns  to  so  base  uses  that  fancy  is 
pained  in  the  imagination  of  them, 
little  things  and  persons  of  little  power 
may  arrive  at  the  accomplishment  of 
mightier  changes  than  Cassars  and 
Alexanders  have  ever  effected.  A 
little  black  liquid  and  a  feather  may 
avenge  that  soul  **  that  kept  the  world 
in  awe  j"  and,  while  the  earth  executes 
its  base  office,  cause  fame  to  brighten 
orer  the  memory.  Still  more  marvel- 
lous—in gifted  hands  the  pen  may  be- 
come far  mightier  than  the  conqueror's 
Sword,  and  may  efiect  chanees  far  more 
enduring.  Desolation  tracks  the  career 
of  the  one  ;  prosperity,  improvement, 
happiness,  are  among  the  blessings  of 
the  other. 

But  there  is  another  comnetition. 
Literature  has  its  rivalries.  vVisdom 
has  prizes  for  those  of  her  children  who 
convey  what  they  hold  to  be  truth  in 
imaginative  forms,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  make  severe  reasoning  the  basis 
of  their  efforts,  and  admit  fancy  merely 
to  take  its  part  in  the  embelliBhrnenta. 


For  good  or  for  evil  the  Emancipation 
Bill  of  1829  was  a  great  fact,  and 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  British  govern- 
ment.  To  whom  or  to  what  efforts  is 
its  merit  to  be  ascribed?  So  far  as  the 
Legislature  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
agent  in  its  accomplishment,  Lord 
Plunketwill  perhaps  stand  out  in  proud 
relief,  as  the  man  whom  ages  yet  unborn 
shall  applaud  or  censure  for  the  repeal 
of  the  civil  disabilities.  But  there  were 
other  elements  at  work  than  parlia- 
mentarv  assemblies.  Majorities  in 
either  house  were  indices  of  popular 
opinion.  Representatives  moved  as 
constituencies  swa^red  them.  Regard- 
ing measures  in  this  enlarged  estimate 
of  their  motive  power  or  authorship. 
Lady  Morgan  or  Thomas  Moore,  and 
some  others  among  the  sifted,  may 
claim  their  share,  and  that  a  large  share, 
in  the  renown  of  Emancipation.  If 
Plunket  and  Canning  influenced  *Hhe 
House,'*  M^  prepar^  the  House  to  bo 
influenced.  The  genius  ofthebaUad 
and  the  romance  was  not  less  effective 
in  making  a  breach  in  the  British  con- 
stitution than  the  genius  of  legislative 
eloauence.  The  fanciful  and  the  sage 
wonced  together  for  a  common  end, 
and  Ariel  was  not  less  effective  than 
Prospero. 

It  would  be  a  curious  process  to  ad- 
just the  respective  claims  of  fiction  and 
fact,  as  to  their  share  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  great  national  change  or 
development.  Conviction  and  persua- 
sion usually  unite  their  forces  to  achieve 
the  legislative  victorr.  The  public 
mind  must  be  prepared ;  the  governing 
and  counselling  body  must  be  prevailed 
upon,  to  fiat  the  alteration ;  and  in 
many  an  instance  where  legislation  is 
happiest  and  most  successful,  the  act 
which  adds  a  new  law  to  the  statute- 
book,  or  by  which  an  old  law  is  effaced, 
will  be  ibund,  when  duly  considered, 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  notifica- 
tion of  a  chan^  previously  effected  in 
the  public  mind.  Yesetable  nature 
has  been  for  months  roi&ing  ready  for 
the  phenomena  of  summer,  autumn, 
spring ;  is  it  not  so  with  respect  to  po- 
litical phenomena  ?  The  index  moves 
in  the  act  of  legislation,  but  the  moving 
power  has  had  its  direction  previously 
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AMigned  to  it.  In  free  states,  organic 
changes  in  the  constitution  are  bat 
authoritative  recognitions  of  chano;e 
already  wrooght  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  In  a  sense  not  alto«^ether  the 
same  with  that  in  Mr.  Weller's  well- 
known  aphorism,  "Business  first,  plea- 
sure arter,"  influence  goes  before 
authority,  and  the  novelist,  in  point 
of  chronology,  takes  precedence  of  the 
legislator. 

But  if  the  fancies  of  a  dreamer  who 
records  the  visions  which  visit  him, 
can  affect  the  majestic  course  and  the 
abiding  achievements  of  legislation,.^ 
if  they  can  produce  such  effects  by  the 
influence  they  have  previously  exercised 
on  the  character  of  mdividuiu  and  social 
man, — how  powerful  must  be  the  in- 
fluence thus  primarily  exerted;  how 
solemn  the  responsibility  to  undertake 
the  novelist's  mission.  It  is  to  create 
the  forms  which  are  to  people  the  soli- 
tude  of  the  recluse ;  to  call  into  exis- 
tence the  voices  which  shall  instruct, 
admonish,  and  exhort  many  an  unprac- 
tised adventurer  who  encounters,  un- 
friended, the  warfare  of  society.  It  is 
to  provide  an  effortless  occupation  in 
which  the  vexed,  and  wearied,  and  dis- 
appointed^  seek  distraction  or  repose. 
It  18,  through  all  these  varied  and  unos- 
tentatious agencies,  to  impart  truth,  to 
commend  high  principle,  and  to  aid  in 
the  culture  of  pure  affections.  It  is  to 
contrive  transitory  solace  not  adverse 
or  unmeet  for  him  whose  habit  it  is  to 
seek  strength  in  the  appliances  of  the 
true,  the  more  exalted,  wisdom ;  and 
for  him  whose  experiences  of  this  sub- 
limer  exercise  are  desultory  and  brief, 
to  dispose  an  entertainment,  so  that  the 
permanent  interests  of  his  being  take 
no  prejudice  from  the  incidents  of  his 
unsubstantial  and  fugitive  recreation. 
Such  are  the  conditions  to  which  the 
writer  of  fiction  becomes  indissolubly 
bound.  Higher  aims  and  achievements 
may  be  and  ought  to  be  in  his  thoughts, 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  the  law  of 
the  Roman  Dictator  should  be  his,^ 
he  must  take  heed  "  that  the  republic 
take  no  detriment"  from  his  enter- 
prises. 

More  constraining  still  is  the  injunc- 
tion where  woman's  sceptre  sways  her 
world  of  thoughts  and  fancies.  Never 
should  it  pass  from  her  remembrance 
that  the  pure  religion  of  the  Saviour 


has  reinstated  her  in  the  equality  she 
had  in  the  beginning;  never  sbonld 
she  cease  to  feel,  that  whatever  grati- 
tude can  recompense,  and  interest  (the 
interest  of  her  sex)  can  exact,  it 
should  be  her  stud  v  and  delight  to  ofier 
to  Him,  and  for  Him,  who  hath  given 
her  alL  The  morals  of  fiction  should 
be  safe  where  woman  is  the  muse  to 
whom  the  story  owes  its  being.  Under 
the  presidency  of  her  genius,  the  con- 
flicts of  passion  and  affection  should 
be  pure,  and  the  unyielding  firmness 
of  principle  should  be  interesting.  And 
so,  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  thankiruliiess 
to  add,  so  are  the  efforts  of  female 
genius,  in  our  favoured  land,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  governed  and  directed. 

But  we  will  not,  in  deference  to  the 
claims  of  the  gentler  sex,  acquiesce  in,  or 
connive  at,  any  culpable  deviation  fixnn 
the  line  of  duty.  The  more  we  expect, 
the  more  we  have  a  right  to  expect ; 
the  more  good  we  meet  with  in  the 
performances  of  our  lady  instructors, 
the  more  vigilant  we  should  be  in  de- 
tecting aught  that  there  may  be  of  evil 
in  their  creations,  and  the  more  fiuthful 
in  a  gentle  remonstrance  ^unst  it. 
Painful  as  this  part  of  our  task  must 
necessarily  be,  we  will  not  shrink  frum 
it 

And  so,  to  begin,  for  if  we  open 
with  what  we  delight  in,  well  deserred 
eulogy,  we  shall  scarce  have  nerve  for 
the  duty  we  discharge  upon  compul- 
sion. We  begin,  then,  with  a  complaint 
affainst  the  writer  of  "  Olive,***  wiUi 
whose  former  work,  the  '^Ogilvies," 
our  readers,  we  trust,  have  made  inU- 
mate  acquaintance. 

Olive,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  as  the 
recompense  of  a  life  dedicated  to  all 
good,  a  life  of  self-renouncing  dutv,  of 
suffering  without  complaint,  and  of  an- 
gelic ministrations,  is  wooed  and 
married  (at  least  the  latter)  by  that 
most  despicable  of  all  beings,  an  intel- 
lectual and  infidel  minister  of  relieion ; 
one  upon  whom  the  blight  of  scepticism 
has  not  fallen  after  he  had  chosen  his 
way  of  life,  but  who  had  undertaken 
all  the  responsibilities  of  a  sacred  office, 
given  all  the  solemn  pledges,  professions 
and  promises  it  demanded,  declared 
himself  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
take  it  upon  him ;  while  his  false  heart 
belied  the  utterance  of  most  unhal« 
lowed  lips.     That  the  love  of  such  a 
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man  ^ald  be  made  the  recompense  of 
sadi  anfailing  virtae  as  is  depicted  in 
tbc  life  of  the  heroine — ^regarding  it 
in  its  lowliest  aspect — is  a  foul  crime 
againat  all  notions  of  poetical  justice. 
Olive  merited  a  better  fsitc. 

The  authoress  has  made  for  the  infi- 
dd  a  defence  which,  in  our  judgment, 
5boald  aggravate  his  condemnation. 
Keverence  for  his  mother,  love  for  a 
beaatiful  wife,  are  urged  in  extenu* 
ation,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
]proip&\y  said,  m  exphination,  of  his 
most  odious  hypocrisy.  They  make  no 
excuse  for  such  enormous  guilt ;  and 
the  intellectual  advantages  with  which 
it  is  the  author's  pleasure  her  false  pro- 
phet should  be  endowecl,  render  ex- 
tenuation impossible.  To  maintain  a 
mother  and  a  wife,  the  wretched  pre- 
text  for  falsehood,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  one  so  gifted  should  become  so 
biick  a  criminal.  He  need  not  dig 
nor  beg,  in  order  to  receive  them  into 
hU  house.  No  1  his  hypocrisy  was 
altogether  without  defence  or  pallia- 
tion. The  conception  of  a  character 
like  that  of  the  Kev.  infidel,  Harold 
Gwynne,  the  authoress  should  have  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  some  fatal 
disease ;  to  let  it  see  the  light  was  an 
offence.  It  should  have  no  place  or 
part  in  her  history. 

The  story  of  Olive  b  one  of  little 
complication  or  interest.  Daughter  of 
parents  inflnenced  by  a  morbid  love  of 
beauty,  she  snfiers  from  their  disap- 
pointment,  as  if  her  deformity  were  a 
crime.  Her  mother,  whom,  had  not 
Coppezfield*s  child-wife  been  blessed 
with  the  euthanasia  of  an  early  release 
from  this  world's  cares  and  sorrows, 
we  shoold  have  regarded  as  one  to 
whom  we  had  been  previoudy  intro- 
dttced,  not  only  shrinks  from  the  babe 
whose  appearance  cannot  gratifv  her 
pride,  but  will  not  summon  up  resolution 
enough  to  acquaint  her  absent  husband 
with  the  story  of  the  infant's  deformity. 
Thus  she  prepares  added  misfortune 
for  herself  and  her  child  when  the  de- 
ceived father  returns  home.  In  this 
P^  of  the  tale  there  is  an  impatience 
and  murmuring  against  the  divine  dis- 
pensations; a  di^)osition  to  magnify 
dispensations  into  calamity,  that  proves 
▼enr  clearly,  although  the  author  takes 
httle  pams  to  point  the  moral,  how 
much  of  human  suffering  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  human  heart  shapes 
out  for  itself.  Little  Olive,  neglected 
wd  contemned  by  both  parents,  is 


cherished  by  a  faithfid  Scottish  nurse, 
and  lives  through  much  pious  suffer- 
ing, self-denial,  self-government,  and, 
in  the  power  of  a  true  faith,  to  be  a 
ministering  angel  to  both  her  parents. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  the 
child's  name  is  explained,  will  suggest 
to  the  reader  an  outline  of  the  story, 
and  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  the 
author's  manner : — 

"  Elspie,  I  have  a  thought !  The 
baby  shall  be  christened  Olive  I 

*'  *  It's  a  strange,  heathen  name,  Mrs. 
Rothesay.' 

"  <  Not  at  all.  Listen  how  I  chanced 
to  think  of  it.  This  very  morning,  just 
before  you  came  to  waken  me,  I  had 
such  a  queer,  delicious  dream.' 

**  *  Dream  1  Are  you  sure  it  was  i*  the 
morning-tide?'  cried  Elspie,  aroused 
into  interest. 

"  •  Yes ;  and  so  it  certainly  means 
something,  you  will  say,  Elspie  ?  Well, 
it  was  about  my  baby.  She  was  then 
lying  fast  asleep  in  my  bosom,  and  her 
warm,  soft  breathing  soon  sent  me  to 
sleep  too.  I  dreamt  that  somehow  I  had 
gradually  let  her  go  from  me,  so  that  I 
felt  her  in  my  arms  no  more,  and  I  was 
very  sad,  and  cried  out  how  cruel  it  was 
for  any  one  to  steal  my  child,  until  I 
found  I  had  let  her  go  of  ray  own  accord. 
Then  I  looked  up,  after  awhile,  and  saw 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  a  little 
angel — a  child  angel — with  a  green  olive 
branch  in  its  hand.  It  told  me  to  fol- 
low ;  so  I  rose  up,  and  followed  it  over 
a  wide  desert  country,  and  across  rivers 
and  among  wild  beasts;  but  at  every 
peril  the  child  held  out  the  olive-branch, 
and  we  passed  on  safely.  And  when  I 
felt  weary,  and  my  feet  were  bleeding 
with  the  rough  journey,  the  little  angel 
touched  them  with  the  olive,  and  I  was 
strong  again.  At  last  wc  reached  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  the  child  said, 
•  You  are  quite  safe  now.*  I  answered, 
'And  who  is  my  beautiful  comforting 
angel  ?*  Then  the  white  wings  fell  ol^ 
and  I  only  saw  a  sweet  child's  face, 
which  bore  something  of  Angus's  like- 
ness and  something  of  my  own,  and  the 
litttle  one  stretched  forth  her  hands  and 
said  *  Mother  I' 

"While  Mrs.  Rothesay  spoke,  her 
thoughtless  manner  had  once  more 
softened  into  deep  feeling.  Elspie 
watched  her  with  wondering  eagerness. 

"  *  It  was  nae  dream ;  it  was  a  vision. 
God  send  it  true,'  said  the  old  woman, 
solemnly. 

"  *  I  know  not.  Angus  always  laughed 
at  my  dreams,  but  I  have  a  strange  feel- 
ing whenever  I  thhik  of  this.  Oh,  Elspie, 
you  can't  tell  how  sweet  it  was  I  And  so 
I  should  like  to  call  my  baby  Olive,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  beautiful  angel.  It  may 
be  foolish — ^but  'tis  a  fancy  of  mine. 
Olive  Rothesay  1  It  sounds  well,  and 
Olive  Rothesay  she  shall  be.' 

**  *  Amen ;  and  may  she  be  an  angel 
to  ye  a*  her  days.  And  ye'll  mind  o* 
the  blessed  dream,  and  love  her  ever- 
mair.  Oh,  my  sweet  leddy,  promise  me 
that  ye  will  I*  cried  the  nurse,  ap- 
proaching her  mistress*^  chair,  while 
two  great  tears  stole  down  her  hard 
cheeks. 

'*  *  Of  course  I  shall  love  her  dearly  I 
What  made  you  doubt  it  ?  Because  I 
am  so  young  ?  Nay,  I  have  a  mother's 
heart,  though  I  am  only  eighteen. 
Come,  Elspie,  do  let  us  be  merry  ;  send 
these  drops  away  ;'  and  she  patted  the 
old  withered  face  with  her  little  hand. 
'  Was  it  not  you  who  told  me  the  say- 
ing, "  It's  ill  greeting  ower  a  new-born 
wean."  There  I  don't  I  succeed  charm- 
ingly in  your  northern  tongue  ?* 

I"  A  charming  scene  of  maternal  fe- 
licity !  I  am  quite  sorry  to  intrude 
upon  it,'  said  a  bland  voice  at  the  door, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  put  in  his  shining  bald 
head. 

*'  Mrs.  Rothesay  welcomed  him  in 
her  graceful,  cordial  way.  She  was 
so  readv  to  cling  to  every  one  who 
showed  her  kindness — and  he  had  been 
very  kind ;  so  kind  that,  with  her  usual 
quick  impulses,  she  had  determined  to 
stay  and  live  at  Stirling  until  her  hus- 
band's return  from  Jamaica.  She  told 
Dr.  Johnson  so  now;  and,  moreover, 
as  an  earnest  of  the  friendship  which  she, 
accustomed  to  be  loved  by  every  one, 
expected  from  him,  she  requested  him 
to  stand  godfather  to  her  little  babe. 

'* '  She  shall  be  christened  after  our 
English  fashion,  doctor,  and  her  name 
shall  be  Olive.  What  do  you  think  of 
her  now  ?     Is  she  growing  prettier  V 

'*  The  doctor  bowed  a  smiling  assent, 
and  walked  to  the  window.  Thither 
Elspie  followed  him. 

'**Ye  maun  tell  her  the  truth— I 
daurna.  Ye  will?'  and  she  clutched 
his  arm  with  eager  anxiety.  *  An'  oh  ! 
for  Godsake,  say  it  saftly,  kindly. 
Think  o'  the  puir  mither.* 

"He  shook  her  off  with  an  uneasy 
look.  He  had  never  felt  in  a  more  dis- 
agreeable position. 

"  Mrs.  Rothesay  called  him  back 
again.  '  I  think,  doctor,  her  features 
are  improving.  She  will  certainly  be  a 
beauty.  I  should  break  my  heart  if  she 
were  not.  And  what  would  Angus  say  ? 
Come — what  are  you  and  Elspie  talking 
about  so  mvsteriously  V 

*'  *  My  dear  madam — ^hem  !'  beean 
Dr.  Johnson.  'I  do  hope — indeed,  I 
am  sure — ^your  child  will  be  a  good 
child,  and  a  great  comfort  to  both  her 
parents ; * 


** '  Certainly — bat  how  grave  yon  are 
about  it.' 

*' '  I  have  a  painfal  duty— a  very 
painful  duty,'  he  replied.  But  Elspie 
pushed  him  aside. 

**  •  Ye're  just  a  fule,  man  I— yell  kill 
her.     Say  your  say  at  ance  !* 

••  The  yonne:  mother  turned  deadly 
pale.  *  Say  what,  Elspie  ?  What  is  he 
going  to  tell  me  ?     Angns ' 

"  'No,  no,  my  darlin'  leddy !  your 
husband's  safe;'  and  Elspie  flung  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  the  chair. 
'  But,  the  bairnie — rdiona  fear,  for  it's 
the  will  o'  God,  and  a'  for  gude,  nae 
doubt) — the  sweet  wee  bairnie  is ' 

"  *  is,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  deformed,' 
added  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  poor  mother  gaxed  incredu- 
lonslv  on  him,  on  the  nurse,  and  lastly 
on  the  sleeping  child.  Then,  without 
a  word,  she  fell  back  and  fainted  m 
Elspie's  arms." 

The  fistful  mother  is  softened  to- 
wards the  unconscious  babe.  With 
this  little  incident  we  part  from  the 
infant  days  of  "  little  OUve" :-~ 

'*  She  carried  the  babe  home  and  laid 
it  on  Mrs.  Rothesay's  lap.  The  young 
creature,  who  had  so  strangely  re* 
nounced  that  dearest  blessing  of  mother- 
love,  would  fain  have  put  the  child 
aside ;  bnt  Elspie's  stern  eye  controlled 
her. 

«<  <  Ye  maun  kiss  and  bless  your 
dochter.  Nae  tongue  bat  her  mither's 
suld  ca'  her  by  lier  new-christened 
name.' 

"  •  What  name  ?' 

"  *  The  name  ye  gied  her  yer  ain  sel.' 

"  *  No,  no.  Surely  you  have  not 
called  her  so.  Take  her  away  ;  she  is 
not  my  sweet  angel-baby — ^the  darling 
in  my  dream.'  And  Sybilla  hid  her 
face  ;  not  in  anger,  or  disgust,  bot  is 
bitter  weeping. 

** '  She's  your  ain  dochter— Olire 
Rothesay,'  answered  Elspie,  less  harsh- 
ly.    *  She  may  be  an  angel  to  ye,  yeU' 

**  While  she  spoke,  it  so  chanced  that 
there  flitted  over  the  infant  face  ooe  of 
those  smiles  that  we  see  sometimes 
in  young  children — strange,  causeless 
smiles,  which  seem  the  reflection  of 
some  invisible  inflnence. 

<*  And  so,  while  the  babe  smiled,  then 
came  to  its  face  sneh  an  angel-brigii^ 
ness,  that  it  shone  into  the  motber*i 
careless  heart.  For  the  first  time  sines 
that  mournful  day  which  had  so  ohaogea 
her  nature,  Sybiila  Rothesay  sat  doiro 
and  kissed  the  child  of  her  own  accord. 
Elspie  heard  no  maternal  hlessiog-^^* 
name  of  *  Olivet  was  never  breathed; 
bnt  the  nurse  was  satisfied  when  she 
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SAW  tluit  ih«  baWs  Mcond  baptism  was 
its  iBother'a  repoitant  tears." 

There  are  rarioiis  scenes  and  inci- 
dents in  the  more  advanced  portions 
of  the  storvy  situations  and  dialogues 
in  which  OUve  and  the  chosen  ot*  her 
heart  discourse  much  eloquence  ;  but 
80  strong  is  our  disapproval  of  the 
joung  lady's  choice,  so  much  do  we 
regret  that  the  authoress  should  have 
given  her  sanction  to  such  a  choice, 
that  to  use  a  popular  phrase  of  the 
dav,  we  ignore  tne  existence  of  the 
inidel  husband  altogetiier.  If  it  were 
permissible  to  ai^ue  on  such  a  subject, 
we  think  we  could  sustain  historic 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
person  as  the  £ev.  Harold  Gwynne, 
by  arguments  which  would  satisfy 
every  one  but  the  fair  Frankenstein 
who  has  shaped  out  t^e  monster,  that 
no  such  person  could  have  existed.  So 
let  him  pass.  We  will  only  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  our  mucluloved  heroine, 
that  her  husband  is  better  than  could 
be  gathered  from  bis  own  professions, 
snd  from  the  authoress's  report  of  him. 

True  to  the  last  in  her  mial  and  (so 
dianged  the  relation  appeared  from 
the  influence  of  character,  we  might 
almost  say)  maternal  care  of  the  parent 
confided  to  her,  Olive  soothes  the 
ptrtin^  agox&j  of  her  dying  mother. 
The  cmsing  scene  is  simply  and  beau* 
tifullynarnted:-.. 

**  Bnt  gradually,  when  she  heard  the 
strangely  solemn  patience  of  Mrs.  Rothe- 
mt's  voice,  and  saw  the  changes  in  the 
beiofed  face,  she  began  to  tremble. 
Onee  her  wild  glance  darted  upwards  in 
tn  almost  threatening  despair.  *  God  I 
Thoa  wilt  not — thon  canst  not  pour  upon 
me  this  woe  I '  And  when,  at  last,  she 
betrd  the  ringing  of  hoofs,  and  saw  the 
pbysieian's  horse  at  the  gate,  she  could 
not  stay  to  speak  with  him,  bat  fled  ont 
of  the  room  in  a  passion  of  tears. 
^  **  She  composed  herself  in  time  to  meet 
btm  when  he  came  down  stairs.  She  was 
glad  that  he  was  a  stranger,  so  that  she 
bad  to  be  restrained,  and  to  ask  him, 
in  a  calm,  every-day  voice,  *  what  he 
tbottght  of  her  mother.* 

'*  *  Yon  are  Hiss  Rothesay,  I  believe,' 
be  answered,  mdirectly. 

"'lam.' 

'"Is  there  no  one  to  aid  yon  in  nnrs* 
mg  yovr  mother—Are  you  here  quite 
alone?' 

"'Qnite alone.*  These  dull,  echoing 
answers,  were  freezing  slowly  at  her 
heart 

"Dr.  Witherington  took  her  hand; 


kindly  too.  '  My  dear  Miss  Rothesay, 
I  would  not  deceive — I  never  do.  If  you 
have  any  relatives  or  friends  to  send  lor, 
any  business  to  arrange ' 

"*  Ah — I  see,  I  knowl  Do  not  say 
any  more  !*  She  closed  her  eyes  faintly, 
and  leaned  against  the  wall.  Had  she 
loved  her  mother  with  a  love  less  in- 
tense, less  self-devoted,  less  utterly  ab- 
sorbing in  its  passion,  at  that  moment 
she  would  have  gone  mad,  or  died. 

**  There  was  one  little  low  sigh  ;  and 
then  upon  her  great  height  of  woe  she 
rose — rose  to  a  superhuman  calm. 

**  *  You  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that 
there  is  no  hope  ? ' 

**  He  looked  on  the  ground  and  said 
nothing. 

"  *  And  how  long — ^how  long  ?* 

"  '  It  may  be  six  hours — ^it  may  be 
twelve ;  I  fear  it  cannot  be  more  than 
twelve.'  And  then  he  began  to  give 
consolation  in  the  only  way  that  lay  in 
his  poor  power,  explaining  that  in  a 
frame  so  scattered  the  spirit  could  not 
have  lingered  long,  and  might  have 
lingered  in  much  suffering.  *It  was 
best  as  it  was,'  he  said. 

**  And  Olive,  knowing  all,  bowed  her 
head,  and  answered,  *  Yes.' 

**  With  a  step  so  soft  that  it  could 
have  reached  no  ear  but  that  of  the  dy- 
ing woman,  Olive  re-entered  the  room. 

"  •  Is  that  my  chUd  P 

•*  •  My  mother,  my  own  mother  1 ' 
Close,  and  wild,  and  strong — wild  as 
love  and  strong  as  death — was  the  clasp 
that  followed.  No  words  passed  be- 
tween them,  not  one,  until  Mrs.  Rothe- 
say said,  faintly, 

"  *  My  child,  are  you  content — quite 
content?' 

"  Olive  answered,  *  I  am  content  I* 
And  in  her  uplifted  eyes  was  a  silent 
voice  that  seemed  to  say,  '  Take,  O  God, 
this  treasure,  which  I  give  out  of  my 
arms  unto  Thine.  Take  and  keep  it 
for  me,  safe  until  the  eternal  meeting.' 

*'  Slowly  the  day  sank,  and  the  night 
came  down.  Very  still  and  solemn  was 
that  chamber ;  but  there  was  no  sorrow 
there — no  weeping,  no  struggle  of  life 
with  death.  After  a  few  hours  all  suf- 
fering passed,  and  Mrs.  Rothesav  lay 
quiet;  sometimes  in  her  daughter's 
arms,  sometimes  with  Olive  sitting  by 
her  side.  Now  and  then  they  talked 
together,  holding  peaceful  communion, 
like  fViends  about  to  part  for  a  long 
journey,  in  which  neither  wished  to  leave 
any  words  unsaid  that  spoke  of  love  or 
counsel;  but  all  was  spoken  calmly, 
hopefully,  and  without  grief  or  fear." 


There  is  an  episode  of  an  artist  and 
his  sister,  of  much  beauty,  introduced 
into  this  interesting  story.     In  the^ 
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artist  we  recognise  a  counterpart  of 
the  great  musical  composer  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Consuelo;  but  wc  regaixl 
such  undesigned  and  unconscious  simi- 
litudes as  no  indications  of  feebleness. 
Where  there  is  life  in  the  creations  5f 
an  author,  whether  they  have  been 
suggested  by  observation  of  nature,  or 
have  been  adopted  from  works  of  art, 
we  willingly  recognise  genius.  The 
following  scene,  in  which  Olive  makes 
her  election  to  be  an  artist,  will  interest 
the  reader.  Some  drawings,  sketched 
by  Olive,  have  been  brought  under 
the  great  artist's  notices  by  his  bene- 
volent sister : — 

**  The  painter  settled  himself  into  a 
long,  silent  examination  of  the  sketch. 
Then  he  said, 

"'Well,  this  is  tolerable;  a  wo. 
man  standing  on  a  rock,  a  man  a  little 
distance  below  looking  at  her — both 
drawn  more  correctly  than  most  ama- 
teurs could,  only  overlaid  with  drapery 
to  hide  ienorancc  of  anatomy.  A  very 
respectable  design.    But  when  one  com- 

Sares  it  with  the  poem  !*  And,  in  his 
eep,  sonorous  voice,  he  repeated  the 
stanzas  from  the  *  Revolt  of  Islam.' 

••  *  There  1*  cried  Vanbrugh,  his  coun- 
tenance glowing  with  a  fierce  inspiration 
that  made  it  g^and  amidst  its  ugliness  ; 
'  there ! — ^what  woman  could  paint  thai  f 
Or  rather,  what  man  ?  Alas  1  how  feeble 
we  are — ^we,  boldest  followers  of  an  art 
which  is  divine.  Truly  there  was  but 
one  among  us  who  was  himself  above 
humanity,  Michael  the  Angel  1' 

'*  And  he  went  and  gazed  reverently 
at  the  majestic  head  of  Buonarotti, 
which  loomed  out  from  the  shadowy 
corner  of  the  studio. 

"  Olive  experienced — as  she  often  did, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  this 
roan's  enthusiasm — a  delight  almost  like 
terror;  for  it  made  her  shudder  and 
tremble  as  though  within  her  own  poor 
frame  was  that  Pj^thlan  effluence,  felt, 
not  understood — the  spirit  of  genius. 

'*  Vanbrugh  came  back,  and  continued 
his  paintine,  talking  all  the  while. 

**  *  I  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  become  an  artist — I  mean,  a 
great  artist.  Have  you  ever  thought 
what  that  term  implies?  Not  only  a 
painter,  but  a  poet ;  a  man  of  learning, 
of  reading,  of  observation.  A  eentle- 
man — we  artists  have  been  the  friends 
of  kings.  A  man  of  high  virtue,  or  how 
can  he  reach  the  pure  idea?  A  man 
of  iron  will,  unconquered  daring,  and 
passions  strong — yet  stainless.  Last 
and  greatest,  a  man  who,  feeling  within 
him  the  Divine  Spirit,  with  his  whole 
soul  worships  God.* 


'*  Vanbrugh  lifted  off  his  velvet  cap 
and  reverently  bared  his  lofty  crown ; 
then  he  continued : — 

** '  This  is  what  an  artist  must  be  by 
nature.  I  have  not  spoken  of  what  he 
has  to  make  himself.  Years  of  study, 
such  as  few  can  bear,  lie  before  him,~ 
no  life  of  a  car|>et-knieht,  no  easy  play- 
work  of  scraping  colours  on  canvass. 
Why,  these  hands  of  mine  have  wielded 
not  only  the  pencil,  but  the  scalpel; 
these  eyes  have  rested  on  scenes  of 
horror,  misery — even  crime.  I  glory 
in  it ;  for  it  was  all  for  art.  At  times 
I  have  almost  felt  like  Parrhasins  of 
old,  who  exulted  In  his  captive's  dying 
throes,  since  upon  them  his  hand  of  ge- 
nius would  confer  immortality.  Bat 
this  is  not  meet  for  the  ears  of  a  wo- 
man— a  girl,'  added  Vanbrugh,  seeing 
Olive  shudder  at  his  words.  Yet  he  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  ardent  entha- 
siasm  which  had  dilated  her  whole  frame 
while  listening.  It  touched  him  like  the 
memory  of  his  own  youth.  Some  like- 
ness, too,  there  seemed  between  himself 
and  this  young  fftrl  to  whom  nature  had 
been  so  niggardly.  She  might  also  be 
one  of  those  who,  shut  out  from  homaa 
ties,  arc  the  more  free  to  work  the  glo- 
rious work  of  genius. 

*'  After  a  ^w  minutes  of  thought, 
Michael  again  burst  forth. 

"  *  They  who  embrace  art  mast  em- 
brace her  with  heart  and  soul,  as  their 
one  only  bride.  And  she  will  be  a  lov- 
ing bride  to  them~-she  will  stand  in  the 
nlace  of  all  other  joy.  Is  it  not  triumph 
for  him  to  whom  fate  has  denied  per- 
sonal beauty,  that  his  hand— his  flesh- 
and-blood  hand — has  power  to  create 
it  ?  What  cares  he  for  worldly  splen- 
dour, when  he  dreams  he  can  summon 
up  a  fairy  land  so  gorgeous  that  in 
limning  it  even  his  own  rainbow-dyed 

Eencil  fails?  What  need  has  he  for 
ome,  to  whom  the  wide  world  is  full  of 
treasures  of  study — ^for  which  life  itself 
is  too  short  ?  And  what  to  him  are 
earthly  and  domestic  ties  ?  For  friend- 
ship, he  exchanges  the  world's  worship, 
which  may  be  his  in  life,  must  be,  after 
death.     For  love * 

**  Here  the  old  artist  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  there  was  something  heavenly 
in  the  melody  of  his  voice  as  he  con- 
tinued, 

•**For  love—frail  human  love— the 
poison  flower  of  youth,  which  only  Iwts 
an  hour — he  has  his  own  divine  ideal. 
It  flits  continually  before  him,  sometimes 
all  but  clasped ;  it  inspires  his  manhood 
with  purity,  and  pours  celestial  oassion 
into  his  a^e.  His  heart,  though  aead  to 
all  humanities,  is  not  cold,  but  burning. 
For  he  worships  the  ideal  of  beauty,  he 
loves  the  ideal  of  love.* " 

'*  Olive  listened,  her  senses  reeling 
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before  these  irnpettions  words.  One  mo- 
ment she  locket)  at  Vanbrogh  where  he 
stood,  bis  age  transfigured  into  youth, 
bis  ugliness  into  majesty,  by  the  radiance 
of  the  immortal  fire  that  dwelt  within 
him.  Then  she  sank  at  bis  feet,  crying, 
"  *  I,  too,  am  one  of  these  outcasts  ; 
give  me,  then,  this  inner  life,  which  is 
beyond  all !  Friend,  counsel  me !  master, 
teach  me !  Woman  as  I  am,  I  will  dare 
all  things — endure  all  things.  Let  me 
be  an  artist.' " 

And  thas  we  part  from  OHve^  ac« 
knowledging,  most  cordially,  the  power 
of  the  fair  author ;  and  earnestly  hoping 
that  if  again  she  bring  an  infidel  upon 
the  stage,  it  will  be  to  make,  not  a 
pattern,  but  an  example,  of  him.  The 
cause  of  morals  is  grievously  preju- 
diced, and  sensitive  minds  perilously 
led  astray  by  creations  in  which  in. 
oom^tible  qualitieB  are  seemingly  re- 
conciled. The  "exemplar  imitabile 
vitiis"  is  generally  effective  only  so 
iar  as  it  teaches  wrong. 

A  work  of  a  different  stamp  comes 
next  before  us.  "  Time,  the  Avenger,"* 
is  the  production  of  one  in  whom  recti- 
tude of  mind  and  morab  is  so  emi. 
nently  conspicuous,  and  so  sustained, 
that  it  seems  more  like  a  faculty  or  a 
gfauas  than  a  habit  of  gradual  acquisi- 
tion.  It  is  a  very  high  distinction,  that 
from  the  first  of  this  gifled  writer's  per- 
formances, '*  Two  Old  Men's  Tales, "  t» 
that  with  which  she  has  recently  grati- 
fied and  instructed  her  readers,  she  has, 
in  every  instance,  reconciled  the  capti- 
vations  of  sentiment  with  the  severity  of 
the  purest  morals.  She  does  not  dis- 
gpisethe  frailties  incident  to  man*s  con- 
dition, as  they  manifest  themselves  in 
**  the  best  that  wear  our  earth  around 
them,**  but  she  never  interweaves  into 
one  being  or  one  soul  qualities  of  evil 
uid  of  good,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
nnsusceptible  of  union.  Incompatibi- 
lities  are  not  found  in  her  creations. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  checquer  high 
generosity  with  the  most  odious  deceit ; 
and  thus,  with  or  without  intention,  to 
l«fflen  the  abhorrence  by  which  the 
spirit  ought  to  be  estranged  from  what 
is  odious  or  base.  There  is  no  embel- 
lishing the  false  and  the  wicked  until  it 
Nems  transformed  into  light  in  her  in- 
teresting stories.  But  there  is  in  her 
narratives,  by  the  fidelity  with  which 


piety  and  virtue  are  represented  in  the 
sufferings  and  the  struggles  in  which 
they  have  their  probation  and  discip- 
line, a  power  to  unite  the  afiections  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  into  one  senti- 
ment, and  to  cause  that  reason,  imagi. 
nation,  and  love  shall  be  blended  into 
one  judgment. 

**Time,  the  Avenger,"  is  a  history 
of  moral  change,  and  of  the  feelings 
in  which  such  change  is  wrought,  rather 
than  of  external  incident.  Mortal  life, 
with  all  its  varieties  of  interest  and  ad- 
venture, is  regarded  principally  as  it 
may  be  discerned  in  the  spiritual  phe- 
nomena which  it  discloses  m  the  mmds 
and  hearts  of  those  for  whom  our  au- 
thoress is  interested.  The  outward  act 
we  read  in  the  sensations  or  reflections 
of  the  spirit  it  has  moved.  We  are 
admitted  to  that  inner  chamber  where 
the  telegraphic  conmiunication  is  inter- 
preted. Des<lemona  *'  saw  OtheUo's 
visage  in  his  mind." 

**  Time,  the  Avenger,"  opens  on  rich 
and  gloomy  evening  scenery,  the  back- 
ground, as  it  were,  to  one  silent  and 
solitary  human  figure.  This  solitary 
being,  destitute  of  all  personal  attrac- 
tion, but  great  in  the  majesty  of  sorrow 
and  self-reproach,  constitutes  the  inte- 
rest of  the  scene.  All  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature  are  commissioned  to  minister 
to  him.  Evening  darkens  in  its  gloom, 
but  he  is  there,  and  his  musings  are 
revealed  in  its  dimness ;  night  descends ; 
the  stars  come  out;  the  moon  rises, 
brightens  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  tips 
the  trees  with  silver ;  still,  all  seems  to 
wait  on  the  melancholy  recluse ;  he  is 
as  a  monarch  in  his  court ;  he  leaves 
the  retired  scene  in  which  he  had  been 
mourning  and  walks  through  Picca- 
dilly. Open  windows  send  out  sounds 
of  revelry ;  lights  and  music  come  forth 
into  the  air ;  carriages  roll  past,  deep 
as  was  the  solemnity  of  the  last  hours 
of  night ;  but  still  the  solitary  wan. 
derer  is  the  great  obiect  of  the  behold- 
er's interest.  All  else  are  accessories 
in  the  picture. 

At  length,  after  long  wandering,  ho 
determines  to  seek  a  shelter,  but  would 
also  retain  his  solitude.  He  passes  from 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  had  for 
some  time  resided,  and  plunges  into  the 
deeper  solitariness  of  the  slumbering 
city. 


*  "  time,  the  Avenger,  by  the  Author  of  Emilia  Wyndham,"*  Ice.    London :  Henry  Col- 
bora.    1861. 
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"  He  wandered  among  the  narrow 
lanes  and  streets  again. 

"  In  the  corner  of  one,  where  two  rery 
dark  close  alleys  met,  he  saw  lights  still 
burning.  He  approached.  The  door  was 
yet  unfastened,  and  he  went  in. 

'*  The  host,  an  old  man,  not  jolly  and 
ruddy  as  mine  host  should  be,  but  a  little 
gray-visaged  being,  bent  with  age,  was 
putting  up  his  shutters  and  preparing  to 
close  for  the  night,  when  the  unexpected 
guest  entered  and  asked  whether  he  could 
have  a  lodging  for  the  night,  and  in  a  room 
for  himself? 

'*  Mine  host  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

**  *  This  is  a  late  hour  to  be  going 
about,  and  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,' 
said  he. 

"  *  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  your  calling 
to  entertain  strangers  ?*         .        .        , 

**  The  old  man  took  out  a  large  key, 
applied  it  to  the  lock,  and,  opening  the 
door,  the  two  entered  what  appeared  by 
the  feeble  light  of  the  candle  to  oe  a  large 
and  lofty  hall. 

'*  The  roof  was  so  high  that  it  was 
quite  invisible  by  this  faint  illumination  ; 
but  massive  pillars  and  pilasters  might 
be  dimly  seen,  and  the  remains  of  old 
gilding  and  coloured  fresco-painting, 
that  was  fast  fading  or  falling  in  piecen 
from  the  walls  upon  the  pavement  of 
black  and  white  marble.  As  the  old  man 
proceeded,  he  from  time  to  time  held  up 
the  candle  without  speaking,  and  threw 
its  gleams  upon  these  vestiges  of  ancient 
magnificence,  now  all  fallen  into  decay  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  through  the  dim  obsou* 
rity,  the  fine  arches  which  supported  the 
once  splendid  ceiling  might  from  time  to 
time  be  observable  as  they  passed  along. 

**  Having  crossed  the  ball,  they  ap- 
proached tlie  foot  of  a  grand  flight  of 
mahogany  stairs,  which  descended  from 
a  gallery  above.  On  each  side  of  the 
low,  shallow  steps,  which  were  extremely 
wide  and  handsome,  rose  massive  balus- 
trades of  richly-carved  mahogany«equal- 
ly  telling  the  tale  of  ancient  magnificence 
and  splendour  passed  away,  for  they 
were  covered  with  dust  and  hung  with 
cobwebs.  Still  preserving  silence,  these 
stairs  mine  host  began  to  ascend,  fol- 
lowed by  Craiglethorp,  who  felt  a  not 
unpleasing  sense  of  mystery  stealing 
over  him  as  he  passed  through  this  an- 
cient mansion  ;  the  profound,  unbroken 
silence,  and  the  air  which  pervaded  it, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  il  had  been 
long  utterly  deserted. 

**  Still  without  speaking,  the  old  man 
first  lifted  up,  then  lowered  down  his 
candle,  and  showed  the  hall  with  its 
arches  and  pillars  below,  and  then  lift- 
ing up  the  light,  displayed  the  magnifi- 
cent roof — 

'*  •  Self-poited  and  canred  Into  tan  thooiand  cclla. 
When  light  and  thada  npoie.* 


**Rich  with  gilding,  and  a  sort  of 
mosaic  work  of  splendid  colours,  look- 
iog  like  some  fine  piece  of  jewellery 
work,  which  it  evidently  had  been  in- 
tended to  imitate.  Then  he  turned 
round,  and,  with  his  dim,  red  eye, 
withered  face,  and  spare  figure,  looking 
in  this  strange  scene  like  some  wixara 
or  enchanter,  cast  a  significant  look  at 
his  guest. 

'*  But  Cralglethorpe  made  no  remark. 

*'  He  was  in  too  dull  a  mood  to  b§ 
much  moved,  or  his  attention  much  ex- 
cited by  the  scene  through  whioh  he  had 
just  passed,  and  vet,  insensible  as  ha 
was,  he  could  not  help  making  some  re- 
flections upon  the  vicissitudes  of  things, 
and  especially  upon  what  had  brought 
this  mansion,  once  the  almost  roval 
abode  of  some  princely  merchant,  to  this 
utter  desolation  and  decay.  He  knew 
well  there  were  many  instances  of  houses 
such  as  this  standing  forgotten  and  ne- 
glected amid  the  intricate  alleys  and 
deserted  courts  of  the  vast  city,  but  I 
believe  no  one  can  be  brought  into  ons 
without  feeling  »  certain  sadness. 

"  It  may  be  merely  that  wealth  has 
migrated  to  other  quarters,  and  the 
house  forsaken  because  its  masters  have 
become  richer  and  richer,  and  hare  at 
last  desired  to  take  part  in  that  modern 
west  end  life  of  the  world  which  seems 
the  fond  aspiration  of  such.  Bat  the 
scene  may  tell  another  tale — of  ruin  and 
desolation,  of  sorrow  and  despair,  and, 
to  the  imaginative,  it  almost  infallibly 
raises  associations  of  this  descriptk>n. 

**  So  it  did  with  Craiglothorpe  in  his 
present  humour. 

**  Tired  as  he  was,  he  did  not  seek  bis 
bed  immediately  ;  he  sat  down  in  a  huge 
arm-chair,  lined  with  green  velvet,  which 
stood  by  the  side  of  it,  and  he  looked  up 
at  its  mouldering  curtains,  its  loftv  tes- 
ter, surmounted  with  the  broken  plumes 
of  dusty  feathers,  and  then  he  fell  a 
musing.    .  .  .  .  • 

**  Again,  the  reminiscence  of  an  old 
story,  so  pertinaciously  driven  from  his 
mind  that  he  had  Ung  anooeeded  in  al- 
most entirely  forgetting  it — ^in  feeling^  u 
if  it  had  never  l^en — ^rose  to  his  mind 
with  that  preternatural  vividness  with 
which  it  had  visited  him  under  the  trees 
in  Kensington  Gardens. 

••  There  wcm  a  tale  of  complete  de- 
struction connected  with  that  story.  A 
noble,  ancient,  respectable  city  hoasa, 
utterly  ruined,  and  shattered  to  atoms ; 
a  splendid  mansion,  in  some  remote  cor* 
ner  of  the  city,  which  everybody  had 
beard  of  and  nobody  knew  much  about, 
shut  up  and  deserted. 

"  The  connexion  of  thought  was  pain- 
ful. 

"  He  shook  it  off,  and,  undressing,  1«7 
down  in  the  bed,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
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slept.  Hig  dreams  were  a  troubled  re. 
petition  of  the  agitating  thoughts  of  the 
daj. 

"  First  he  was  in  the  court  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  now  darkened  with  that  heavy 
gloom  which  seems  to  pervade  most 
objects  in  our  dreams.  There  he  sat, 
rireted,  as  it  were,  chained  to  his  seat 
15  b^  some  invisible  charm,  his  tongue 
clinging  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  vain- 
Iv,  agonizingly  endeavouring  to  speak. 
There  was  the  judge,  in  bis  solemn 
scarlet  robes,  the  counsel  round  the 
table,  the  jurymen  in  their  box,  with 
their  intent,  earnest  looks  ;  the  excited 
crowd,  listening  with  heads  anxionsly 
bent  forirards,  and  horror  written  in 
their  countenances — and  there  was  the 
prisoner,  with  that  pale,  serious  face, 
that  steady,  calm,  gentle,  but  resolved 
eye  of  his,  that  modest  yet  firm  figure 
and  gesture.  Innocence  in  self-sacrifice 
-and  he  knew  it,  and  he  could  not  speak, 
fnr  his  tongue  was  frozen,  as  if  by  the 
hand  of  death. 

**  Then  close  by  him  passed  that  tall 
and  noble  creature,  clasping  the  dying 
innocent  in  her  arms.  That  sweet,  beau- 
tifu],  fragile  girl — and  as  she  passed  him, 
what  a  look  did  those  grand,  dark,  solemn 
eves  give ! 

'*  The  look  his  fancy  had  dimly  pic- 
tured, and  which  he  now  saw — and  he 
torned  away,  and  then  began  to  weep — 
and  when  be  raised  his  head  asain,  all 
that  scene  had  passed  in  the  hurried  con- 
fusion  of  a  dream,  and  he  sat  by  the  side 
of  a  pure  stream  of  deep  river  water, 
which  glided  slowly,  slowly  by,  and  up- 
on  which  two  milk-white  swans  were, 
with  their  arched  necks  and  ruffling 
wings  of  down,  slowly  and  majestically 
gliding.  Magnificent  willows  bent  their 
aged  stems,  and  their  light  tendrils 
dipped  swaying  and  swaying  up  and 
down  with  soft  soothing  motion  into  the 
water,  and  all  around  were  ancient 
gTo?es  of  magnificent  trees.  Planes 
stretching  wide  their  huge  shading 
srms;  apiral  cedars  rising  in  massive 
P)ramids  to  the  sky.  Oaks,  like  heavy 
colamns,  supporting  their  vast  canopy 
of  boughs — ^the  soft  grass-plat,  in  a  gen- 
tle descent  to  the  river,  by  which  he  sat 
mnsing. 

^'  And  then !  oh  vivid,  as  if  the  past 
was  no  longer  the  past !  as  if  the  law  of 
nature— the  dreadful  law  was  reversed — 
snd  the  days  of  youth,  the  irrevocably 
lost,  could  come  again ! — he  felt  a  soft 
»»nd  ....  that  hand— oh,  that 
hand  1 — he  shivered  in  his  dream — come 
stealing,  stealing,  and  off  with  his  hat— 
and  away  she  flies  with  a  shriek  of  wild, 
Rjrlish  laughUr;— and  over  the  grass 
"k«  a  wild  fawn,  and  is  lost  amidst  the 
merging  greens  in  a  moment. 

*'  And  his  heart  beats  as  it  beat  then." 


Thus,  when  past  the  sixtieth  year  of 
a  changeful  and  troubled  lifb,  Craigle- 
thorpe  trembles  in  the  revived  emotioa 
of  a  disappointed  passion.  Stem  and 
repulsive  as  he  seemed^  there  was  a 
time  when  he  had  loved — 

*•  Lore  will  find  hii  way 
Through  paths  whore  wolres  would  fear  to  itray.** 

And  a  memory,  which  will  not  resign 
the  one  absorbing  affection  of  earlier 
life,  recalls  it,  and  gives  it  high  place 
in  the  procession  of  great  and  painful 
thoughts  and  visions,  that  tell  him,  as 
the^  pass  on,  how  nothing  dies  into 
which  the  life  of  immortal  man  has 
been  infused. 

The  memorable  day  on  which  the 
story  of  our  author  opens,  Craigle- 
thorpe  had  been  rescued  from  despair 
by  learning  that  a  scheme  of  vengeance 
planned  by  him  had  failed  of  its  accom- 
plishment. He  had  prosecuted  to  con- 
viction one  whose  innocence  was  dis- 
closed to  him  by  incidents  of  the 
trial,  but  too  late  to  avert  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  A  son  would  have  suffered 
for  his  father's  crime ;  but  disclosures 
which  could  not  change  the  course  of 
the  trial  averted  the  sentence  which 
followed  it.  The  Wilmington s  were 
saved,  and  it  was  in  the  agitation  and 
agony  of  the  great  deliverance,  that 
our  authoress  has  shown  us,  at  the 
opening  of  her  tale,  the  strong  and 
vmdictive  man  in  his  self-abasement. 

Another  sorrow,  of  his  own  creation, 
reveals  itself.  In  comparatively  early 
life,  a  dying  friend  had  bequeathed  a 
daughter  to  his  guardianship.  Not- 
withstanding his  maturer  age,  and 
his  want  of  juvenile  attractions,  this 
fair  creature,  whose  infancy  had  passed 
in  Syria,  and  whom  he  received  on  her 
arrival  in  Europe,  becomes  fondly  at- 
tached to  her  harsh  protector.  In  the 
manner  of  both  ward  and  guardian, 
love,  in  the  repulsive  disguise  with 
which  pride  studied  to  conceal  it, 
looked  like  aversion  ;  and  there  follow 
the  melancholy  results  not  unusual  in 
either  romance  or  life.  The  guardian 
turns  misanthrope,  or  something  like 
it,  and  the  wounded  girl  marries  un- 
happily. The  house  in  which  Craigle- 
thorpe  found  a  shelter  was  that  where 
his  ward,  when  she  became  a  wife, 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  her  outward 
prosperity.  ^  The  woman  in  whose  care 
ne  found  it  had  been  her  favour- 
ite servant.  From  her  Craiglethorpe 
hears  a  revelation  of  feelings  wUch 
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he  had  never  suspected,  and  has  his 
agony  heightened  to  the  utmost  extent 
he  could  endure,  by  a  little  manuscript 
history  of  grief  and  slighted  love,  ac- 
cidentally discovered  by  the  faithful 
servant,  who  believes  that  the  writer 
was  one  on  whom  calamity  had  fallen 
heavily : — 

"He  dropped  the  manuscript,  he 
clasped  his  forehead  in  his  hands,  and 
murmaring,  'Oh  God!'  roso  from  his 
chair  in  the  greatest  agitation,  bis 
whole  frame  shaking  with  fresh  pa- 
roxysms of  anguish. 

"  He  saw  her — She  rose  before  him 
in  all  her  innocence  and  playTul  beauty. 
That  idol  of  his  soul— that  creature  ho 
had  so  passionately  loved,  with  love 
which  he  had  suffered  his  selfish  pride 
thus  to  dishonour,  and  degrade,  and 
pervert  I 

"  She  had  loved  him,  then  I  loved  him 
so — The  sweet,  sweet  creature  had  given 
him  that  heart,  that  warm  ingenuous 
heart  of  hers.  He  could  have  been  torn 
by  wild  horses  to  obtain  it,  and  in  his 
hard  and  haughty  pride  he  had  flung 
the  rich  treasure  away. 

**  He  could  have  wept  tears  of  blood, 
but  no  tears  came  to  relieve  his  burning 
eye-balls." 

*^  There  was  much  that  followed  of 
the  same  character  as  what  you  have 
read. 

**  Renewed  proofs  of  his  unkindness, 
and  of  her  sensibility  to  it. 

"  Partly,  it  was  evident,  because  she 
strove,  with  a  woman's  natural  delicacy, 
to  hide  what  she  believed  was  not  m 
the  slightest  degree  returned;  partly 
because  she  loved  to  occupy  herself 
about  him. 

*'  If  ever  innocent  affSection,  if  ever 
guileless  sport,  if  ever  a  strong  love  for 
what  was  right  in  herself  and  others,  if 
ever  all  dear  woman's  devotion  to  the 
man  sho  loved,  was  painted  in  artless 
colours,  it  was  pourtrayed  here. 

"But  as  the  narrative  of  these  feel- 
ings proceeded,  the  page  became  gra- 
dually darkened.  Unkindness  upon  un- 
kindness, his  mortifying  indifference,  his 
cutting  sarcasms,  began  to  do  their 
work.  It  was  evident  that  the  slighted 
affection  was  gradually  becoming  alien- 
ated. The  heart  was  striving  to  re- 
cover its  liberty,  and  'yet  no  further 
than  a  wanton's  bird,'  which  could  be 
summoned  back  by  the  slightest  call. 

**  But  no  such  call  was  made. 

"  Unhappy  man  I  The  more  deeply 
be  loved,  the  more  powerful  the  fascina- 
tion exercised  over  his  affections,  the 
more  proudly  did  he  struggle  against 
and  resist  that  power. 


'*  He  remembered  it  all  but  too  well. 

**  How  cruel  1  how  barbarous !  how 
infatuated  he  had  been ! 

*'  This  conduct  would  have  been  cruel 
to  any  young  creature  so  circumstanced. 

"  What  was  it  then  to  a  heart  that 
loved  him  ? 

"  Oh,  the  penal  fires  !  the  penal  fires 
of  remorse !  Remorse  over  this  ruin  of 
happiness  !  The  result  of  one  bad  mas- 
ter passion. 

'*  A  passion  never  opposed,  never  cor- 
rected, never  curbed---Afs  master  pas- 
sion, this  cruel,  inexorable  pride  I 

"He  gnashed  his  teeth;  be  conld 
have  bared  his  bosom  and  torn  at  that 
hard,  cruel  heart  of  his,  with  his  nails. 
Could  have  bitten  out  the  tongue  which 
had  given  utterance  to  those  stinging 
words  which  now  stood  in  fearful  arrsj 
before  him ;  recorded  by  that  little 
gentle  hand  which  evidently  trembled 
as  it  wrote  the  unkind  sentences  upon 
pages  too  often  blotted  with  her  tears. 

"  Ah,  those  tears !  and  shed  for  him! 
She  loved  him  then !  Loved  him  ten- 
derly, fondly!  and  he,  in  the  madness 
of  his  pride,  had  driven  her  from  bis 
bosom  to  take  refuge — where  ? 

"  Ah,  where? — The  most  fearful  part 
of  the  history  was  yet  to  come. 

"  He  trembled,  he  shuddered,  at  that 
name;  that  blasting  name;  that  name 
of  one  whose  appearance  upon  the  scone 
had,  like  the  lightning's  flash,  turned  all 
his  edifice  of  happiness  into  a  blackened 
heap  of  ashes — as  that  name — first  pre- 
sented ittiielf  upon  the  pages. 

"  '  Ah !'  he  cried  in  hb  agony,  'she 
loved  me  then  t  She,  perhaps,  loved  me 
so,  that  had  I  but  allowed  her  to  believe 
I  returned  her  affection,  this  dangerous 
enchanter  would  have  possessed  no 
power  over  her  fancv.  She  never  woold 
nave  loved  him  bad  1  but  allowed  her  to 
love  me.' 

*^Alas!  alas!  he  found  it  was  even 
worse  than  that." 

The  story  ends,  aa  we  trust  oar 
readers  are  aware,  happilv.  Lilla  tad 
not  been  numbered  with  the  dead. 
She  had  been  widowed,  and  in  much 
tribulation ;  but  she  never  lost  her 
faith  in  Grod ;  and  when  Craiglcthorpe 
found  her  in  sore  trial  and  sorrow, 
there  were  peace  and  happiness  for  both 
in  their  mutual  affection. 

In  times  when  locomotion  was  more 
laborious  than  in  the  "  days  that  be^ 
we  heard  an  adventurous  youth  assign 
his  reason  for  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  /^ 
was  not  the  old  adage,  *'  Home-keep- 
ing youths,  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Our  friend's  explanation  was  homelier 
etill.     "  I  shall  dine  out  on  my  travels 
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these  six  months."  It  may  be,  that 
the  adventure  aod  enterprise  of  many 
a  noTeliaty  in  this  generation,  is  not 
altogether  nninfluenced  by  some  touch 
of  a  similar  ambition. 

We  are  not  coarse  or  ignoble  enough 
in  imagination  to  impute  either  to  the 
gifted  who  write,  or  to  the  stalworth 
yoath  who  dared  what  were  then  the 
pains  and  perils  of  travel ,  so  gross  a  pur- 

r3  as  the  cuisine  could  satisfy.  To 
feted  not  feasted  was  our  friend's 
desiie ;  we  ascribe  no  worse  intentions 
or  porposes  to  our  instructors ;  assur- 
edly not  worse,  at  the  worst,  to  our 
£iir  instructresses. 

It  is,  certainly,  a  pleasant  mode  of 
making  the  grand  tour,  and  of  visiting 
the  beauties  to  which  bye- ways  as  weU 
as  hi2h.ways  conduct,  that  which  art 
and  literature  have  provided  for  the 
indolent,  or  the  occupied,  in  these  da^'s 
of  social  improvement.  The  pictorial 
art  has  lon^  been  put  under  contribu- 
tioQ  for  this  wholesome  and  edifying 
\wxrj ;  and  now  the  moral  imagina. 
tion,  if  we  may  so  term  a  faculty  which 
depicts  the  passions  and  fantasies,  the 
sentiments  and  principles  of  the  world 
of  man,  performs  its  part,  and  makes 
the  silent  scenery  of  the  pencil  populous 
and  vocal  with  human  life,  in  all  its 
▼aried  manifestations. 

What  Fergus  says  of  himself  and  of 
&e  chattering  bird,  spiritualised,  and 
elevated  from  its  literal  ^ssness  (for, 
in  many  instances,  the  writer's  ambition 
for  the  feast  is  to  be  not  where  he  eats, 
hot  where  he  is  eaten,  provided  always 
that  the  participation  be  not  that  of 
those  who — 

"  Defimn  and  km  the  thing  whereon  they  fMd/') 

may  serve  to  explain  the  choice  of 
modem  stories.  Writers  of  fiction 
have  been,  of  recent  times,  so  numer. 
oos,  so  industrious,  and  so  daring,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  complication  of  human 
sentiment  and  passion,  scarcely  a  va- 
riety  of  incident  which  they  have  not 
described  ;  scarcely  a  source  of  power 
to  awaken  interest,  or  move  the  passion 
of  a  reader,  which  they  hare  not  ex. 
hausted;  and  it  is,  in  inan)ran  instance, 
>&aUer  of  absolute  necessity,  that  the 
writer  who  would  be  read,  calls  upon 
foreign  lands,  with  their  peculiari- 
ues  of  habits,  morals,  and  sceneiy. 


to  aid  in  giving  piquancy  to  his  inren- 
tions.  Our  domestic  tales  have  so  fre* 
quently  offered  to  the  reader  the  same 
combinations  of  incident,  the  same 
complexities  of  passion  and  feeling, 
that  plots  have  been  constructed,  as 
melodies  are  set,  on  a  barreLorgan 
principle.  It  is  no  wonder  that  wri- 
ters  shall  be  anxious  to  escape  out  of 
ihe  perils  of  such  Dead  Sea  sameness, 
at  no  greater  cost  than  the  hazards 
of  modern  travel. 

Whatever  the  reason,  whether  neces- 
sity or  good  will,  to  the  benefactor,  the 
reader  profits.  If  he  remain  at  home, 
the  ideal  of  foreign  regions  visits  him 
in  his  study.  If  he  travel,  without  the 
facilities  or  the  will  to  enter  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  foreign  society,  storied  repre- 
sentation of  it  will  compensate  his  iso- 
lation : — 

**  Evelyn***  is  a  tale  in  which  incident 
and  description  are  very  gracefully 
combined,  and  interest  in  the  fortunes 
and  feelings  of  the  travellers  lends  a 
moral  charm  to  the  picturesaue,  and 
grand,  and  beautiful,  througn  which 
their  wanderings  lead  them.  Scenery 
vividly  described  ;  judicious  observa- 
tions on  manners  and  institutions  ; 
notices  of  history,  and  art,  and  me- 
chanical contrivances,  all  executed, 
while  the  impressions  they  made  were 
fresh,  before  the  animating  power  of 
novelty  had  been  abated,  constitute 
the  permanent  interest  of  this  very 
agreeable  story,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reader's  best  sympathies  are 
engaged  in  behalf  of  the  heroines  of 
the  talc,  and  are  never  suffered  to 
languish. 

The  principal  heroine,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  has  a  charm  of 
mystery  round  her  from  the  moment 
when  we  are  first  indulged  with  admis- 
sion into  her  presence,  and  the  delicate 
shadow  that  falls  at  times  on  her  sur- 
passing  beauty,  mental  and  personal, 
IS  disposed  with  ver^  artistic  efiect, 
and  with  very  considerable  success. 
Mystery  deepens  and  discloses  its  se- 
crets as  the  interest  of  the  stoiy  most 
desures,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
seem  artless  and  probable.  We  merely 
observe,  on  the  plot  and  incidents  of 
the  romance  of  Evelyn,  that  they  will 
well  reward  the  reader ;  and  instead  of 
tracing  them  out  for  him  in  detail,  we 


*  '*  Evelyn,  or  a  Journey  from  Stockholm  to  Romo  in  1847-8,  by  Miss  Bunbory."  London : 
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Bhflll  subjoin  some  extracts  from  what 
we  may  call  the  historic  and  (associated 
as  it  IS  with  fancy  and  fiction^  what 
may  be  termed)  the  philosophical  de- 
partments of  this  very  agreeable  story. 
Take  the  following  remark  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  education  m  Sweden. 

"  In  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  chO- 
dren  would,  !n  such  cases,  grow  up 
without  learning  anything  mote  than 
other  animals ;  but,  in  the  Lutheran 
north,  no  one  can  be  eonflrmed  or  ad- 
mitted to  the  saerament  who  oannol 
read ;  and  no  one  ean  hold  certain  offi* 
ees,  or  perform  certain  aets,  who  has  not 
been  admitted  to  these  rites  i  so  that,  in 
order  to  be  married,  it  is  necessary  to 
hare  acquired  the  preliminary  accom- 
plishment of  the  art  o^  reading,  because 
neither  man  nor  girl  can  be  married  who 
has  not  been  confirmed,  and  is  not  able 
to  receire  the  sacrament.  Thus  an  In- 
stitution of  the  Church  Is  actually  the 
means  of  perpetuating  a  race  of  parents 
able«to  instruct  their  own  children. 

*•  Edueation  may  still  be  on  a  low 
scale ;  but  it  is  enough  to  enable  almost 
every  Swedish  peasant  to  read  his  Bible 
and  hymn-book,  and  seldom  do  you  see 
them  going  to  their  church  without  these 
acoompanmients.*' 

The  brief  notice  of  mechanicsal  en- 
terprise in  thd  following  sketch  is 
pleasing : — 

"It  was  after  crossing  Rosen-Zee, 
that  the  feats  which  our  little  packet 
performed  appeared  to  me  singularly  in- 
teresting, ana«  united  with  the  scenery 
through  which  it  led  us,  rendered  this 
journey  unlike  any  I  had  ever  made. 

**  From  the  Rosen  the  canal  is  carried 
up  the  face  of  a  hill,  and  by  a  series  of 
seven  locks,  admits  us  into  the  Wet* 
tetn." 

"  When  my  head  turned  one  wa^r,  I 
saw  the  poor,  patient,  afflicted-looking 
steam-boat  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a 
steep  rocky  hill,  rising  seventy  feet  above 
It,  and  awaiting  there  the  moment  of  its 
toilsome  tug.  The  locks  are  divided  into 
sections,  but,  at  that  distance,  appeared 
to  me  to  form  one  continuous  dark  stair- 
case, ascending  from  the  pretty  boudoir- 
like  lake  that  lay  at  iU  foot." 

It  is  instraeUra  to  see  bow  the 
<■  national"  can  aurrire  the  endeavour 
to  displace  it  1^  what  would  be  called 
••religion,"  and  bow  even  intolerance 
itself  can  respect,  or  at  least  endure,  its 
exbtence : — 

«*  Everv  where  here  we  seethe  remains 
of  tha  Protestant  struggle,  and  proofs 


of  the  fondness  with  which  the  memor  j 
of  the  Bohemiaas  clung  to  it,  notwith- 
standing its  cruel  consequences  to  their 
land.  Everywhere,  too,  do  we  ftod  evi- 
dences of  the  seal  with  which  Auetria 
sottffht  to  obliterate  the  hold  it  had  taken 
on  the  affections  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  curious  to  see,  in  a  land  where 
the  Austrian  police  are  more  vigilant 
supervisors  ot  education  and  opinion 
than  the  clergy  of  Rome,  how  carefully 
preserved,  and  even  ptoudly  shown,  are 
the  relics  of  its  Protestant  times. 

'*  In  a  monastery  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
portrait  of  Ziska  (the  one-eyed,  as  hs 
was  niek-named,  though  he  afterwards 
lost  two),  with  his  savage  club.  In  the 
Theological  Academy,  onoe  the  Jesuit 
College,  are  the  Theses  of  Huss,  wriUea 
by  his  own  hand;  and  a  splendidly  illus- 
trated Liturgy,  used  by  his  followers ; 
among  the  coloured  paintings  of  which 
appear,  one  above  the  other,  the  three 
reformers :  Wickliffe,  in  the  act  of  strik- 
ing light  from  a  flint ;  Huss,  beneath 
him,  blowing  the  spark ;  and  Lather, 
below,  holding  no  the  blazing  torch  in 
his  powerful  hand."        .  .       • 

'*  But  such  a  love  of  freedom  does 
not  tend  to  sever  them  from  the  en- 
durance of  spiritual  restraints.  lun- 
deiity  is  rarely  met  with  among  moun- 
taineers; the  peoole  of  the  Pyrenees 
do  not  share  m  the  Deism  of  France. 
Bere  the  people  may,  in  ail  things,  be 
too  superstitious,  but  are  really  devout. 
The  former  Is  almost  a  natural  result 
of  their;  position.  The  voice  of  God 
speaks  to  the  mountain  wanderers  u 
the  lightning's  flash  and  thunder's  roar : 
in  the  terrible  greatness  of  the  things 
around  him,  God  is  all,  man  is  nothing* 
The  avalanche  over  his  path,  the  preci- 
pice beneath  it,  the  resistless  torrent 
that  tears  up  the  sturdy  pine  before  his 
eyes,  all  have  power  over  him,  end  t» 
has  none  against  them ;  his  preserva- 
tion is  a  daily  miracle ;  the  cross,  that 
pious  charity  erects  to  guide  hfan,  be- 
comes a  natural  means  of  safetyj|jj^  , 
sees  a  miracle  performed  through  it : 
his  religion  assumes  the  form  of  »  a*- 
Tout  veneration  for,  and  belief  in,  »" 
spiritual  existences  j  and  to  saints  ana 
angels,  to  crosses  and  images,  he  as- 
cribes every  deliverance,  and  coinm>» 
himself  in  all  time  of  danger.  ^  The 
wonderful  defence  of  the  Tyrol  w  the 
time  of  the  gallant  flofer  was  animatcfl 
by  an  abhorrence  of  French  infidelitr? 
even  when  terrified  Austria  forsook  the 
loyalists  of  Tyrol,  the  patriots  sUU 
fought  for  their  relirion  and  their  Jsorf 
agamst  France  and  Bavaria. 

••While  thus  ruminating  my  room 
was  growing  darker  and  darker,  ««« 
then  it  began  to  grow  Hgh^.t?^ 
lighter  J  for,  on,  stealing  up  behuidtno 
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SQOWT  momitain,  crept  the  silyer  moon, 
Rbodding  its  pale  radiancy  on  the  sum- 
mit; and,  on,  walking  in  bl-ightness, 
she  ad?anced  to  ber  loneJy  throne, 
where  neither  cload  nor  star  disputed 
her  empire. 

"And  what  were  those  ghoat-like 
figures,  robed  in  white,  that  appeared 
only  then  to  come  forth  ana  range 
tbcntselvee  all  along  that  high  moun- 
tain ?  I  thought  there  was  a  proces- 
sion of  penitents  ascending  to  the  cha- 
pel and  hermitage  which  are  built  on  its 
top.  Bat  it  was  what  in  Germany  is 
called  a  Cal?arienberg,  in  France  bear^ 
the  more  touching  title  of  *  The  Way  of 
(be  Cro8s*>^he  way  Christ  trod  to  GaU 
vtry.  Oht  how  miserably  poor  and 
Tain  the  best  art  of  men  to  depict  that 
wijl 

"In  general  there  is  something  in 
these  n^e  efforts  too  low,  mean,  even 
grotesque,  to  excite  the  sentiments  they 
ut  intended  to  produce.  Tet  now, 
K«a  to  the  distance,  in  moonlight,  and 
OQ  that  snowy  mountain,  this  long 
nn^e  of  whit«  statues,  tracing  out  the 
path  np  its  side  to  the  chapel  on  the 
lomait,  had  a  oMSt  singular  and  mys- 
tical effbet.  What  pains  do  the  clergy 
of  Rome  take  to  inspire  and  maintain 
religbns  feeling  among  their  people  1 
The  clergy  of  England  are  anxious 
either  to  implant  relisious  doctrine,  or 
to  produce  moral  conduct. 

"  Here  no  monntain  is  without  its 
chapel,  no  spot  of  danger  or  deliverance 
vncommemorated  by  a  cross.  The 
waymarks  in  the  mountains  are  all  re^ 
membrauoers  of  faith. 

"  Revolting  though  the  crucifixes, 
depicting  a  suffering  Saviourar  e,  the 
simple  cross  is  a  touching  and  useful 
iign-post  to  the  benighted  mountaineer." 

One  more  entraetj  and  we  leaTe  this 
interesting  rolume : — 

"  I  bad  left  the  carriage  and  Jacobo, 
vid  walked  over  the  grass  ouside  the 
^oclosare  of  this  dwelling,  when.  Just  as 
I  reached  a  side-door  in  its  wall,  it 
opened,  and  a  monk  came  out.  There 
was  nothing  strange  in  fiuch  a  sight 
aboQt  Rome,  and  its  aspect  of  religious 

?Qiet  had  already  tola  me  that  even 
'ope  Pius  might  choose  this  scone  for 
one  of  those  evening  walks  which  con- 
stitnted  his  chief  recreation.  1  came  so 
Qopremeditatedly  across  the  door-way, 
that  the  startled  monk  looked  up,  and 
seeing  a  stranger,  dropped  his  eyes 
again,  and  went  on  his  quiet  way.  That 


thoughtful  countenance  and  well-deve- 
loped forehead,  of  which  I  had  caught  a 
sight ;  those  downcast  eyes,— had  I  not 
seen  them  before,  in  a  stalely  garb,  and 
in  a  more  pompous  scene  ?  The  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  rose  to  my 
view,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
calm,  thoughtful,  devout-looking  monk, 
and  the  strange  and  mighty  potentate, 
was  rery  groat." 

Nathalie*  is  a  mote  successful  expe- 
riment than  that  in  a  work  already 
quoted  of  lore  under  disparity.  A 
ybung  lady,  whose  name  becomes  a 
little  compromised  by  the  over-zealous 
and  indiscreet  attentions  of  a  selfish 
lover,  has  protection  extended  to  her 
by  the  youth's  uncle.  In  due  coarse 
of  time,  affection  springs  up  between 
the  protected  and  her  friend.  The 
apt  and  indispensable  perplexities  of 
the  stox7  arise  out  or  reqmremetits 
whidi  are  usually  taken  for  granted, 
or  oterlookedj  rather  than  formally  in- 
sisted on,  in  the  commerce  of  losing 
hearts.  The  gentleman  requires  a  pro* 
mise  (before  the  marriage  promise), 
that  his  wife  will  in  all  things  obey 
him  ;  the  lad^  declines  or  ev^eS  the 
answer,  and  m  her  torn  insists  that 
her  husband  shall  always  be  a  lover. 
Unable  to  adjust  the  aispute  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  they  release  each 
other  from  what  they  imagine  galling 
engagements,  but  do  not  nnd  m  such 
freedom  the  happiness  they  expected. 
Eventually  they  come  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  terminate  their 
disputes  in  the  amiable  and  edifying 
compromise  in  which  novels  hate  theit- 
legitimate  conclusion. 

When  we  opened  the  volumes  of  this 
spirited  story,  we  were  smitten,  it  must 
be  frankly  confessed,  with  a  feeling 
not  very  much  estranged  from  con. 
stemation.  The  density  of  Miss  Ka- 
vanagh*s  pages  frightened  us.  There 
were  no  nviSets^  of  type  flowing  with 
never-ceasing  interruption  through 
broad  meadows  of  margin.  A  close 
and  compact  array  of  print  disclosed 
to  our  alarmed  vision  a  task  fbtirfold 
the  duty  to  whidi  we  are  ordinarily 
subject.  We  applied,  however,  to  our 
task  honestly,  and  soon  found  an  inte- 
rest in  the  tod  which  beguiled  its  labour. 
** Nathalie"  is  a  tale  in  which  the 
liveliness  of  the  dialogue,  the  pathos 


*  "  Nathalie,  a  Tale,  by  Jnlia  Kavanagh,  Author  of  Woman  in  France,  Madeline,' 
i^<Jon:  Hemy  Colburri.    IWO. 
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of  the  incidents,  fidelity  in  the  deline- 
ation of  character,  and    pictuiesaue 
description,  reward  the  reader  with  a 
succession  of  varying  pleasures.     It  is 
a  tale,  too,  in  which  there  are  passages 
of  rare  eloquence,  and  which  displays 
throughout  that  Imowledge  of  life  and 
motive  which  women  of  genius  are 
often  found  to  divine  with  far  more 
unerring  accuracy  than  man  is  able  to 
acquire  by  long  and  varied  experience. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a  plot  so 
simple  as  Miss  Kavanagh*s,  shall  give 
interest  to  a  story  of  such  length  as 
hers;  but  simple  as  b  the  outline  of 
her  tale,  there  are  complications  of 
incident,  perplexities,  embarrassments, 
and  distresses,  so  little  to  be  antici- 
pated, and  yet  so  natural  and  appa- 
rently veritable  when  they  occur,  that 
the  reader  is  never  for  a  moment  in  a 
state  of  lethax^c  security.    And  then 
there  is  beauty  in  the  descriptions,  and 
the  eloquence  not  of  words  only,  but 
of  sentiment  and  emotion  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dramatis  penofUB.    There 
u  a&o  a  characteristic  variety  in  the 
style  of  the  speakers.     Resemblances 
will  be  found  in  the  situations,  the  dia- 
logue, and  the  characters,  to  creations 
which  have  been  successful  in  other 
stories ;  but  in  all  that  Miss  Eavanajgh 
has  done  Uiere   is    an   individuality 
which  vindicates  her  right  to  call  the 
performances  her  own,  and  to  ensure 
to  her  the  cordial  admiration  of  her 
readers. 

We  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune 
that  we  cannot  illustrate  our  observa- 
tions by  passages  from  Miss  Eavan- 
agh's  interesting  volumes.  ^  Our  space, 
imhappily,  is  narrowly  limited,  and 
the  creations  of  our  fair  magicians, 
however  ideal  in  conception,  have,  in 
their  visible  development,  a  material 
character  and  consistency  which  insists 
on  ample  space  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  excellencies.  They  will  not,  like 
Milton's  spirits,  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  local  habitation  assigned 
them,  so  as  to  be  like  smallest  elve,  or 
to  standi 

•*  LUu  TvMrift  or  AUm  nnremored,** 

according  to  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy ;  nor  will  they  submit  to  the 
laws  of  souls,  as  prescribed  by  that 
mystic  doctor,  who  directed  how  many 
of  them  should  dance  on  the  point  of 
a  needle.  No  ;  our  lady.biras  must 
have  space  to  wing  their  flight,  and 
we  have  encroached  too  much  on  that 


which  should  have  been  the  domain 
of  Nathalie. 

In  the  following  scene  Nathalie,  and 
her  patient  and  amiable  mster,  are 
occupied  with  a  letter— the  farewell 
letter  of  the  heroine's  lover : — 

•*  Rose  ceased.  Her  sister  looked  up. 
•*  •  Rose/  she  said,  •  there  is  more,  I 
am  sure,  turn  over  the  page ;  there  most 
be  something  else — a  poatscriDt :  look.' 
<'  Rose  silently  handed  her  the  letter. 
There  was  nothing  else,  save  the  word 
« farewell,'  which,  in  pity  to  her  feelings, 
Rose  had  not  read  aload.  Nathalie 
glanced  over  the  paper,  put  it  by,  and 
sat  down  near  the  table,  in  a  listless  and 
dreary  attitude.  Her  sister  stood  be- 
fore her,  eydngr  her  with  the  sadness 
always  inspired  by  the  consdoiisness  of 
unavailing  sympathy. 

•• «  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  poor 
child  ?'  she  gently  asked. 

"  *  Nothii^,  Rose,  save  to  leave  me 
alone  for  a  while ;  I  will  soon  go  down.' 
"Rose  silently  complied.  After  a 
while  Nathalie  took  up  the  letter  again, 
read  it,  and  remained  tearless.  This 
was  no  time  for  the  luxury  of  weeping ; 
she  had  wept  before,  happy  tears,  in 
which  hope  and  gleams  or  joy  blended 
with  sadness ;  but  this  foolish  time  was 
over  now ;  the  hour  for  real  sorrow  had 
come  at  last. 

"  It  was  a  genial  morning,  of  snm- 
mer's  earliest  and  most  lovely  days. 
The  sun  shone  brightly;  its  warmth 
was  tempered  by  the  fresh  and  pleasant 
breeze  which  came  in  to  her,  through 
the  open  window.  A  few  children  played 
in  the  churchyard  beyond,  the  sound  of 
their  laughter  rose  pleasantly  on  the 
ear;  the  rooks  cawed  and  wheeled 
around  the  old  tower  opposite ;  a  ser- 
vant maid  in  her  high  Norman  cap  and 
clattering  aabots^  sang  in  the  court  be- 
low, as  she  filled  her  pitcher  of  water 
from  the  founUin.  Nathalie  saw  and 
heard  all  this  drearily ;  a  load  of  misery 
was  at  her  heart.  She  wondered  how 
the  sky  could  be  so  bright  and  blue, 
when  the  sunshine  df  life  was  departed. 
How  others  could  laugh  and  sing,  wh^ 
the  delight  of  her  existence  had  vanished 
for  ever.  She  read  the  letter  again; 
not  once,  or  twice,  but  over  and  over. 
She  dwelt  on  each  word,  and  tbewv 
ingenious  in  givin|[  it  the  most  painful 
meaning — so  that  its  sting  might  enter 
her  heart  more  surely  ;  that  she  might 
quaflF  her  cup  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  and 
not  be  cheated  out  of  one  drop  of  her 
woe.  For  when  she  saw  how  miserable 
she  was,  she  remembered  how  happy  »ho 
might  have  been." 

After  long  trial  and  suffering,  W 
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piness  has  sncceecled.    We  dose  our 
review  with  the  following  extract  :-^ 

"We  will  leave  them  thus.  The 
Canoness  is  planged  in  her  deepest  and 
most  reflective  mood ;  a  mood  which, 
alas!  grows  deeper  and  longer  every  even- 
ing ;  the  wood-fire  is  burning  brightly 
on  the  hearth ;  it  lights  the  room  with  a 
warm  genial  glow ;  twilight  has  deepened 
into  dosk ;  the  red  curtain  is  stiU  un- 
drawn :  throufirh  the  clear  window-panes 
are  seen  the  dark  trees  of  the  avenue ; 
they  rise  against  a  sky  of  night's  deepest 
asnre;  over  all  shines  the  moon— large, 
foil,  and  radiant — ^her  soft,  clear  light 
glides  in  through  the  casement,  and 
falls  upon  the  floor;  it  contrasts,  but 
does  not  blend,  with  the  red  firelight. 

*'  And  no  other  light  seems  to  be 
needed  for  the  sleep  of  age,  or  the 
dreams  of  love  and  youth.  But,  alas  I 
there  is  only  one  there  who  is  dreamine 
now:  Monsieur  de  Sainville  is  indeed 
looking  at  his  wife  with  true  and  serious 
tenderness ;  he  loves  her  and  has  faith 
in  her  love ;  but  he  has  not  lived  in 
vam ;  he  knows  the  fallacy  of  hope,  the 
weakness  of  humanity;  the  perishable 
nature  of  its  deepest  feeUn^s ;  the  fresh- 
ness of  Nathalie's  hopes,  the  fervour  of 
her  futh  cannot  exist  for  him ;  and  yet 
he  is  happy,  for  he  can  say,  *  sufiicient 
to  each  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  and 
whilst  the  glad  present  shines  over  him, 
he  will  not  sadden  it  with  thoughts  of 
the  morrow'a  gloom. 


**  But  she  who  now  sits  at  his  feet 
with  brow  so  serene,  smile  so  hopeful, 
and  look  that  seems  to  welcome  such 

Slorious  visions — has  she  those  doubts, 
ose  fears  ?     She  has  not. 

*•  Hope  with  eyea  m  fldr  ** 

never  wore  a  brighter  aspect,  when  the 
poor  poet,  who  died  of  gnef,  first  beheld 
ner.  And  hope  is  with  her  now ;  her 
glance  undimmed  by  weeping,  her  bea- 
con-light unquenched  by  theheavy  night 
shadows,  ifathalie  is  young;  barely 
has  she  seen  twenty  years ;  she  has  suf- 
fered, but  she  forgets  her  past  sorrow, 
to  gaze  on  the  future ;  it  is  beautiful 
and  bright ;  she  sees  it  as  clearly  as  the 
light  reflected  in  the  mirror  before  her. 
She  has  heard  that  happiness  is  tran- 
sient, that  love  is  as  aelusive  as  the 
dream  of  a  night ;  but  the  voice  in  her 
heart  tells  her  another  tale.  Where 
others  have  found  sorrow,  she  shall  have 
deep  joy,  for  Nathalie  believes ;  her 
look,  her  attitude,  are  the  very  sublime 
of  faith ;  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  on  that  clear  brow,  not  the  most 
remote  mistrust  in  that  upturned  gaze. 
She  is  happy,  and  happv  indeed  does 
she  look,  sitting  there  at  his  feet,  secure 
in  the  might  and  faith  of  her  undying 
love. 

**  Long  may  those  bright  hopes  and 
warm  feelings  remain  with  her;  lonff 
may  they  linger  near  her  household 
hearth,  and  h^ow  it  with  their  pure 
presence !" 


JOHNSTON'fl  KNOLAKD.* 


Thbxb  are,  we  confess,  manjy  reasons 
which  make  us  anxious  to  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  verv 
able  and  interesting  volumes  whicn 
have  been  published  under  the  title  we 
prefix.  Independent  oftheir  own  merit, 
and  it  is  great,  the  fact  that  we  can 
daim^  as  our  countryman  the  writer 
of  this,  the  best  essay  that  has,  of  late 
years,  appeared  upon  the  present  state 
of  Endisn  society  and  manners,  would 
naturailv  give  us  an  interest  in  the 
publication.  Let  us  say,  in  sincerity, 
that  in  thus  proclaiming  his  nativity, 
we  trust  we  do  no  violence  to  that  ra- 
ther studied  Anglicanism  which  marks 


Mr.  Johnston's  production,  and  which 
we  would  be  almost  disposed  to  denz- 
nate  as  an  affectation  of  being  Englim, 
did  we  not  know,  that  long  residence 
in  the  sister  country  has  insensibly 
imbued  a  disposition  most  calculated 
to  take  the  impressions  that  surround 
it  with  purely  Engli^  sentiments  and 
feelings.  We  have,  however,  another 
and  nearer  interest  in  this  book.  The 
lapse  of  fifteen  years  removes  us  from 
the  charge  of  any  violation  of  confi- 
dence  when  we  acknowledge,  that  to 
the  elegant,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
powerful  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Eng- 
land as  it  is,"  were  the  earlier  num- 


***Eog1aod  as  it  is,  Political,  Social,  and  Industrial,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Kmeteenth  Century/  By  William  Johnston,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law.  2  vols.  8?o. 
l^ndon :  John  Murray.    1851. 
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Vien  of  this  periodical  indebted  for 
many  of  the  papers  by  which  its  cfaft- 
racier  was  established;  and  although 
many  years  hay«  passed  away  since 
these  brilliant  and  well-informed  essays 
graced  onr  pages*  we  cannot  but  feel, 
that  in  the  just  riews,  the  wise,  al- 
though sometimes  cynical  philosophy, 
the  calm  and  tempered  Judgment^  and 
the  felicitous  and  gracenil  pnraseolc^ 
of  the  yolumes  before  us,  we  recognise 
the  hand  of  an  old  friend. 

Whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  publi- 
cation, it  has  one  fault,  which,  j  nst  m  our 
present  position,  we  are  very  well  dis- 
posed  to  stigmatise  as  a  serious  one.  It  is 
a  book  of  wnich  it  is  impossible  to  write 
a  formal  review.  It  is  not  a  connected 
treatise  upon  any  one  subject,  but  a 
collection  of  essays  upon  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  brought  together, 
we  must  say,  by  very  slender  affinity 
under  the  covers  of  one  book.  If  it  is 
not  a  treatise  cfe  ammbusrebust  not  for- 
getting even  the  qwbusdam  aUiSf  it  can, 
without  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be 
well  oonoeived  to  be  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  answer  that  ra- 
ther puzxling  question  which  had  in. 
terrogated  lum  as  to  '*  his  opinion  of 
things  in  seneral.'*  Upon  almost  every 
oonceivable  subject  something  is  said. 
Law  and  divinity  have  both  their  places ; 
The  execution  of  the  Mannings,  and  the 
diaracter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  each  re- 
ceive their  appropriate  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  6xford  Tracts,  Spade- 
man's Tables;  the  Universities,  and 
the  poor-houses ;  railway  trains,  and 
the  Gorham  case ;  Church  extension, 
and  the  supply  of  London  with  meat ; 
beershops  and  the  press ;  modem  sci- 
ence, and  the  lOih  of  April,  1848 ; 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  rather  het^ 
rogeneous  kbeb  that  denote  the  multl. 
taoinoiis  assortment  of  thb  well  stored 
literary  warehouse.  The  variety  of  its 
contents  were  but  inadequately  descrih- 
ed  if  its  motto  had' 


<9nkvUdMaatlMimiiie»»iitrt  ••«  ftznfo  UbaUL** 

Upon  the  oomprehensiveness  of  his 
we  must  let  the  author  speak 


«  The  Essays  contained  in  these  vo- 
lumes had  their  onsAa  in  a  design  of 
writing  letters  to  a  friend  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  order  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  present  state  of  England.  It 
Is  hoped  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
authentic  information  on  subjects  of 


public  interest  will  be  found  collected  in 
these  pages.  An  index  is  supplied  in 
order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  sU- 
tistical  facts,  which  have  been  gleaned 
from  a  great  mass  of  public  documents. 
These  documents  are  not  difficult  of 
access,  but  they  are  so  unwieldy  as  to 
be  troublesome  to  consult,  and  ofteq 
repulsive  from  the  painful  elaboration 
of  their  details.  It  is  hoped  that,  by 
selecting  some  parts,  and  abridemf 
others,  of  the  ponderous  books  in  wnich 
public  information  is  officially  register- 
ed, some  serrice  may  have  been  done 
in  the  promoting  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  writer  is  aware  that,  as  essays 
upon  the  important  subjects  of  which 
he  has  treated,  some  of  his  oapers  most 
appear  meagre,  and  all  of  them  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  his  object,  however, 
to  discuss  these  subjects  fnlly.  If  he 
had  done  so,  he  must  have  written  a 
library  instead  of  two  volumes.  His 
object  was  to  supply  materials  for  pre- 
sent reflection  ana  future  history,  ror 
this  purpose  he  has  sought  the  most 
authentic  information  he  could  ohtam ; 
and  where  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  state  his  own  views,  ne  has  refrained 
from  statmg  them  at  length. 

*'  For  the  political  tone  of  the  book 
the  writer  does  not  think  it  necesssrj 
to  make  any  apoloey.  Though  he  does 
not  take  what  is  culed  the  popular  side, 
he  yields  to  no  one  in  ardent  desire  to 
elevate  the  minds,  and  to  better  the 
condition,  of  the  people.  His  dislike  of 
Uberalum  is  founcted  on  his  earnest  oon- 
viction — ^be  that  conviction  right  or 
wrong — that  the  doctrines  of  li&ralim 
are  directly  adverse  to  the  happineu  of 
the  great  oulk  of  the  population.  He 
is  very  little  disposed  to  flatter  the  rich 
and  great  of  any  political  party,  bat  be 
would  seek  a  remedy  for  existme  evUs, 
rather  by  inducing  an  earnest  and  ffene- 
rous  sense  of  duty  in  every  rank  <»  lifs* 
than  by  promoting  demooratic  prqgnMi 
which  throws  power  and  advantage  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  the  busy,  the 
bold,  and  the  unscrupulous ;  but  feares 
the  humble,  the  conscientious,  and  the 
sincere,  without  help,  without  justice, 
and  without  hope. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  add, 
that  a  part  of  the  papers  on  Revenoe, 
and  on  Trade,  has  already  appeared  in 
the  <  Quarterly  Beview.*  ** 

Now,  although  it  may  be  veiT  con- 
venient to  have  those  g igantio  depon^ 
tories  of  error,  called  3ie  blue  book^ 
thus  pleasantly  eiHtomised;  nay,  thoaxh 
to  deal  with  all  these  various  sal^ 
jects  with  accurate  infbnnation,  and 
thought,  that  if  not  always  onginAl>  tf 
stiUgenenUyjust}  ulthough  wi^o^ 
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create  a  book,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  readable^  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
strucdvey  that  have,  for  some  time, 
been  placed  in  our  hands ;  yet,  this 
startling  medley  constitutes  a  rather 
formidable  difficulty  to  the  reviewer. 
Upon  what  subject  is  he  to  write  ? 

**  QvM  dkia  wl  qpnid  non  r* 

How  ar«  we  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  purport  of  the  entire  ?  If  one 
passage  be  selected  for  pnuse,  are 
we»  therefore,  impliedly  to  be  held  to 
sanction  another  broadiing  some  opi« 
nion  which  we  decline  to  discuss.  If 
we  sympathise,  as  we  entirely  do»  with 
the  writer's  earnest  and  unaffected 
compassion  for  the  lot  of  the  poor, 
must  we  either  discuss  the  history  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  the  principles 
of  tl&e  Revolution  of  16S6,  or,  by 
leaving  these  subjects  unnoticed,  he 
held  tacitly  to  sanction  hb  views  of 
the  Oxford  movement*  in  which  we 
cannot  aoqniesoey  or  his  sneer  at  ^'  the 
kind  and  disinterested  interference  of 
a  I>atch  Prince  to  enable  us  to  con- 
duct  our  affairs  in  1688" — a  sneer  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  any  writer  on  the 
English  constitution,  and  ungenerous 
in  any  Irish  Protestant?  If,  per- 
chance^  we  quote  some  of  the  sta- 
tisdcfl  «8  to  rulways  and  crime,  with 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  va- 
luable information  they  contain^  must 
we»  therefore,  discuss  those  relating 
to  the  population  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  in  which  we 
canpQt  help  thinking  that  these  same 
blue  books  have  led  the  author  into 
error?  Mr.  Jcdmston  tells  us,  thai 
to  hare  made  his  book  a  full  discus- 
son  of  its  manifold  subjects,  would 
have  been  to  hare  written  a  library 
instead  of  two  volumes.  Let  us  say 
that,  for  the  very  same  reason,  to  re- 
view adequately  his  book  would  be  to 
write  an  encylopoKiia  instead  of  a  pa- 
per in  a  magazine.  Declining,  thcre- 
forcy  all  attempt  to  analyse  the  con- 
tentfl  of  these  volumes — desiring  dis- 
ixocdf  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
no  opinion  whatever  upon  the  author's 
treatment  of  subjects  to  which  we  do 
not  refer,  we  believe  we  can  best  give 
oar  readers  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Johnston's  publication  by  select- 
ing for  notice  two  or  three  detached 
portions^  and  endeavouring  to  express 
the  g^eral  impression  produced  upon 
our  mine},  by  the  style  and  manner  of 
tbeoniire. 


Let  us,  however,  say  in  justice,  that 
this  Yery  desultory  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  subjects  is  more  a  diffi. 
eulty  in  the  way  of  the  reviewer,  than 
a  fault  in  the  book.  If  it  be  the  latter, 
it  is  one  inherent  in  the  subject  and 
the  line  the  author  has  chosen.  The 
author,  who  undertimes  to  present  us 
witli  a  view  of  England  as  it  U— social, 
political,  and  moral — can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  presenting  in  its  portrai- 
ture a  wide  variety,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive character  of  subjects.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  merit  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's book,  that  while  he  affi^ts,  of 
course,  fully  to  discuss  none,  he  yet 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  each  some, 
thing  from  stores  of  information  that 
must  be  as  varied  as  the  matters  upon 
which  he  writes. 

As  we  have  already  incidentally  ad- 
verted to  Mr.  Johnston's  views  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  we  will,  perhaps,  not 
do  him  complete  justice,  except  by 
permitting  him,  upon  tins  point»  to 
speak  £or  himself: — 

*'  Though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  movement  which  began  in  1839  and 
produced  so  much  sensation  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  such  important 
practical  effects,  through  the  *  Tracts 
Tor  the  Times,'  ran  eventually  into  dan- 
gerous extravagance,  yet  I  suppose  that 
lew  who  are  not  '  Low  Churcn  '  parti- 
sans will  deny,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
effect  has  been  very  beneficial.  Tnere 
Is  a  lively  interest  now  taken  in  Church 
principled  and  Church  pri^otices,  and  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  those  sub- 
jects among  the  educated  classes,  which 
are  equally  remarkable  and  gratifying. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  an  American 
ecclesiastic  that  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
movement  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  that  excess  which,  considered 
by  itself,  cannot  but  be  lamented.  *  Had 
not,'  he  says,  *the  recent  Catholicism 
run  into  a  passion  in  England,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  Oxford  Tracts  would 
have  produced  little  of  their  good  eflfect. 
Similar  opinions,  or  many  nearly  such, 
had  been  held  all  along  by  no  small  body 
of  English  divbes,  but  without  having 
much  mfluence  on  the  clergy  generally ; 
and  hence  the  sad  condition  of  that 
Church  in  many  respects,  a  century  or 
two  ago.  Erastlanism  prevailing  widely; 
High  Churchmanship,  consisting  more 
of  Toryism  than  of  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples ;  and  low  Churchmanship,  sympa- 
thizing more  with  non-episcopacy  than 
with  episcopacy.  From  this  unhappy 
state  ot  things  the  Oxford  Tracts  have 
roused  the  Church  of  England :  and  I 
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tee  DOt  how,  humanly  speaking,  they 
could  have  done  so,  when  the  divines 
mentioned  had  so  long  failed,  had  tbey 
not  overshot  the  marlc,  and  not  only 
gone  for  Catholicism  as  a  principle,  but 
carried  it  beyond  matters  of  principle, 
and  so  fanned  the  reverence  for  it  mto 
a  passion.  This  done,  however,  the  evil 
must  be  taken  with  the  good.  The  good 
is,  that  the  Churchmanship  of  England 
is  regenerated ;  and  even  in  many  quar- 
ters in  that  country,  and  not  a  few  in 
ours  also,  where  Church  principles  were 
lean  as  a  skeleton  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  we  now  find  sinews  and;fie8h  at 
least,  though  not  yet  the  fulness  and 
beauty  of  their  perfection.  The  evil  is, 
that  some  of  the  weak-minded  not  only, 
like  many  of  hardier  intellect,  run  into  a 
wild  ardour  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
defer  to  Catholic  tradition,  and  to  other 
traditions  not  Catholic,  as  they  defer  to 
Scripture,  though  not  always  as  much  ; 
they  not  only  do  this,  but  get  bevond  all 
control  of  their  understanding,  long  for 
some  deeper  indulgence  of  their  passion, 
surrender  their  own  judgment,  and  so 
find  themselves  in  Rome,  or  not  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey  from  it. 

*'  This  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
a  fair  account  of  the  general  effect  of 
that  awakened  seal  for  Church  princi- 
ples which  has  been  viewed  so  differently 
by  different  parties  ;  some  regarding  it 
as  nothing  else  than  retro|^ression  to 
Popery,  while  others  find  in  it  a  new  re- 
ligious fashion  of  which  they  are  ena- 
moured, because  it  is  to  them  a  fascinat- 
ing novelty  and  a  profound  excitement. 
Again,  there  are  the  sober-minded,  who, 
while  they  regret  the  tendency  to  extra- 
vagance  m  snows,  and  forms,  and  ob- 
servances, which  has  grown  out  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  yet,  thank  God 
for  the  real  and  sincere  revival  which  has 
taken  place  of  old  reverences,  and 
Prayer-JBook  ordinances,  and  more  fre- 
quent attendances  at  church,  together 
with  many  other  noble,  and  yet  meek, 
manifestations  of  respect,  not  only  for 
religion,  but  for  that  methodical  practice 
of  it,  which,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  was 
ordained  and  settled  by  the  Church  of 
England. 

"Every  one,  familiar  with  libraries 
and  the  priced  catalogues  of  booksellers, 
must  be  aware  how  much  more  extended 
the  study  of  divinity  has  become  in  the 
last  twenty  years  than  it  had  previously 
been.  The  old  sterling  works  that  hung 
heavily  on  hand  have  mounted  to  double 
the  price,  and  are  of  comparatively  easy 
sale.  True,  these  books  may  be  bought 
in  some  instances,  as  many  other  kind  of 
books  are,  rather  for  the  sake  of  pos- 
sessing them  than  of  studyinp^  them ; 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  ustances 
they  are  bought  to  be  studied,  and  this 


appears  both  in  the  conversation  and 
the  conduct  of  men  of  education,  whe- 
ther divinity  be  or  be  not  the  profession 
to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves. 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  even 
the  medical  and  surgical  students  of 
London,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater 
number  some  years  ago  knew  no  more 
than  Falstaff  did  'what  the  inside  of  a 
church  was  made  of,'  are  now  found 
generally  to  attend  church,  because  it 
is  a  shame  for  a  man  of  sense  and  edu- 
cation not  to  do  so. 

*'  And  as  to  preaching,  every  one  will 
admit  that  the  tone  of  it  is  much  chang- 
ed ;  and  certainly  much  for  the  better 
in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all. 
For  the  better,  as  regards  more  fre- 
quent introduction  of  Church  topics,  and 
tne  greater  prominence  eiven  to  the  dis- 
tinctive articles  of  Christian  creeds,  as 
held  and  interpreted  from  the  first  days. 
Better  also,  as  having  escaped  from, 
and  even  out  to  flight,  the  laboured  frigi- 
dities  of  the  Blair  school,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  *  lean  and  flashy  '  compounds  of 
the  pompous  and  the  commonplace.  The 
improvement,  however,  is  not  without 
serious  drawbacks  in  respect  of  dogma- 
tism and  mysticism,  and  perhaps  an 
over-adoption  and  assertion  of  High 
Church  views,  going  beyond  the  proper 
eta  mtdia  of  the  English  Church." 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  controversy  relating  to  the 
Oxford  Tracts.  We  admit  toat,  while 
we  differ  from  these  observations,  they 
are  the  temperate  expresidon  of  a 
calm  judgment  upon  aubiects  upon 
which,  on  both  sides,  premdice  and 
passion  have  spoken  more  than  reason. 
But  in  our  mind,  they  take  a  veiy 
imperfect  and  inadequate  view  of  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  the  movement 
which  has  led  so  many  men  to  Rome. 
It  is  impossible,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
seems  disposed  to  do,  to  view  the  Papal 
system  on  a  level  with  any  form  of 
popular  Protestantism,  no  matter  how 
erroneous  may  be  its  belief,  or  how 
cold  or  fanatical  its  devotion.  The 
Papal  system  is  a  power  which  sets 
itself  up  over  conscience  and  intellect 
It  is  not  by  any  rite  which  it  practises 
that  it  is  to  be  tried ;  it  is  not  by  any 
doctrine  which  it  teaches  that  it  must 
be  judged ;  it  is  by  its  daim  to  tram- 
ple under  an  incorporated  ^j'**"'' 
despotism  every  feehng  and  n*^? 
of  tne  conscience  and  the  soul.  Tha 
has  been  for  1200  years  the  stru^w 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Christian 
world.    It  has  been  one  long  attempt 
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to  est&bluh  over  Christendom  a  feu- 
dal  despotism,  of  which,  in  the  kn- 
guage  of  Dr.  Phelan,  the  bishops 
Siould  he  the  vassfds,  the  people  the 
serfs,  and  the  Pope  the  absolute  lord. 
Everything  that  reconciles  men  to  this 
tyranny*  at  a  moment  when  it  seems 
making  its  last  attempt  to  enslave  the 
world,  is  an  evil  of  which  it  is  impKOS. 
ftble  to  think  lightly.  Men  may  sigh 
for  that  beautiful  dream  of  what  Mr. 
Johnston  calls  Catholicity,  which  the 
Papal  usurpation  has  for  ever  dashed 
to  pieces,  until  they  fancy  that  in  the 
dark  despotism  of  Kome  they  see  the 
reconstructed  fabric  of  an  universal 
Church ; — as  well  might  they  seek  in 
^  despotism  of  the  Csssars  for  the 
early  liberties  of  the  republic  of  Rome. 
Men  may  be  taught  to  long  for  medi^ 
eval  practices,  until  they  forget  the 
aacnfioes  by  which  they  may  obtain 
them  by  joming  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  may  venerate  the  blessings  of  ab- 
solution, until  they  forget  the  horrors 
of  the  confessional  They  may  listen 
to  the  melody  of  the  vesper  hymn 
until  they  cease  to  be  shocked  with  the 
Virgin-worship  that  its  notes  convey. 
They  may  look  in  ecstacy  upon  the  diin 
aisles  and  sainted  light  of  the  cathe- 
dral, while  all  the  while  they  never 
think  of  the  rack  and  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  that  are  beneath. 

If  the  system  of  the  Papacy  be  one 
great  conspiracy  against  the  religious, 
and,  indeed,  the  civil  liberties  of  man- 
kind ;  if  its  very  first  requisition  to  bow 
down  with  an  implicit  obedience  to  a 
tribanal  whose  laws  are  unknown  and 
power  undefined,  be  a  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  that  conscience  which  God 
has  given  to  each  individual  human 
breast;  if  that  rec^utsition,  wherever 
it  is  generally  submitted  to,  be  carried 
out  vj  the  prostration  of  all  freedom 
and  au  intellect  before  intolerant  and 
persecutin^ecdesiastics, — how  can  it  be 
deemed  a  bsht  matter  tiiat  men  should 
be  taught  that  there  are  high  yearning 
of  soul  which  will  find  satisfaction  m 
the  slavery  of  that  system,  and  in  no- 
tiling;  else  ?  We  omit,  for  one  moment, 
consideration  of  the  dishonesty  that 
has  marked  the  school  of  churchmen 
to  which  yir.  Johnston,  in  the  passages 
we  have  quoted,  alludes — their  doc- 
trine of  reserve ;  their  subscription  to 
the  Articles  in  a  non -natural  sense — 
that  is,  in  plain  English,  in  falsehood ; 
their  retention  of  the  emoluments  of 
the  Cbnrch,  while  they  secretly  hold 


the  errors  she  condemns ;  their  private 
masses  for  the  dead ;  their  stolen  con- 
fessions of  young  persons  whom  they 
meet  at  the  houses  of  mutual  friends ; 
we  omit  all  this  for  the  moment.  We 
rest  simply  upon  this,  that  the  system 
and  tendency  are  to  reconcile  man's 
conscience  to  the  Papal  despotism. 
With  all  respect  for  the  author,  it  is 
bnt  a  sickly  sentimentality  that  can  find 
for  this  evil  anything  to  countervail 
it  in  the  taste  for  devotional  forms, 
and  the  appreciation  of  architectural 
beautVf  which  he  tells  us  the  Oxford 
school  have  been  the  means  of  dissemi- 
nating among  churchmen. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  this  sub- 
ject to  one  upon  which  we  can  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  entirely  agree  with 
our  author.  The  four  chapters  of  the 
first  volume  which  are  printed  under 
the  headings  of  "  Theory  of  Progress," 
"  Present  Condition  of  the  People," 
"  Physical  and  Moral  Constitution  of 
the  People,"  "Its  Political  Danger," 
approach  a  subject  of  the  deepest  in. 
terest,  and  one  we  believe  every  day 
assuming  a  more  fearful  and  a  more 
disregarded  importance.  Is  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses  of  our  people  im- 
proving with  our  progress  in  art,  in 
luxury,  and  all  that  is  called  civiliza- 
tion  ?  Is  there  more  real  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  life  diflused  throughout 
our  population,  as  we  advance  in  the 
power  and  the  knowledge  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions to  which  men  return  very  different 
answers — one  might  almost  think  ac- 
cording to  their  political  opinions ;  yet 
surely  they  are  questions  upon  which 
we  might  expect  that  information 
would  exist  which  would  enable  every 
honest  inquirer  to  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

"Every  one  is  ready  to  admit  that 
the  present  century,  and  especially  the 
last  thirty  years  of  it,  has  been  an  era 
of  great  'progress ;'  but  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
progress.  The  activity  of  all  classes 
appears  to  have  been  accelerated  in  a 
prodigious  degree,  and  many  writers 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  activity  has 
been,  upon  the  whole,  turned  to  good 
account.  They  contend  that  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  has  been  commen- 
surate with  the  quickened  movement  of 
society.  Others  there  are  who  take  a 
far  less  favourable  view  of  the  remark- 
ble  changes  in  the  state  of  society  daring 
the  present  century.     They  represent 
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th^  iinproveixients  and  adraotages  as 
having  been  confined  to  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  to  those  who  are  above 
the  condition  of  the  laboaring  poor. 
They  doubt  that  *the  masses'  tiare 
shared  in  the  adrantages  of  progress : 
or  they  go  even  further  than  that,  and 
assert  that  the  great  bullc  of  the  people 
are  in  a  worse  and  more  dependent  con- 
dition than  they  were  before  the  '  im- 
provements* (which  are  considered  to 
be  the  glory  of  the  present  age)  had 
been  heard  of.  Let  us  calmly  and  im- 
partially examine  some  of  the  authorities 
on  both  sides  of  this  great  question." 

After  citing  Mr.  Macaulay,  M. 
Guizot,  Mrs.  Somenrille,  and  Mr. 
Mackay,  as  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  improvement  theory,  Mr.  John* 
ston  proceeds  to  cite  the  opposing 
testimonies : — 

*'  This  is  the  very  poetry  of  science, 
soaring  into  prophecy.  No  doubt,  it 
human  life  were  indeed  what  is  drawn 
by  scientific  speculation,  and  coloured 
by  the  pure  glow  of  a  female  imarina- 
tton,  little  more  were  to  be  desired. 
Mrs.  Somerville,  surrounded  by  all  the 
emblems  of  scientific  research,  and  ia 
an  afflatus  of  cosmogony  and  benevo- 
lence, predicting  universal  good,  would 
be  more  attractive 

•* « tfa«B  Naiad  bjr  tha  liOe 
Of  Gredaa  brook*  or  lady  of  the  Uora, 
Soto  vUting  by  tite  iborat  of  old  Bomanoe.* 

But  stem  reality,  alas !  disturbs  these 
pleasing  visions.  We  regard  with  ad- 
miring wonder  the  inventions  of  science, 
and  our  respect  for  human  ingenuity  is 
vasti  V  increased ;  but  when  we  inquire 
how  far  the  use  of  them  has  benefited 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  we  are 
compelled  to  dismiss  all  sense  of  triumph 
in  their  achievements.  Mr.  M'CuUocb, 
the  political  economist,  who  is  not  likelv 
to  be  betrayed  into  any  excess  by  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  feelings,  or  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  warmth  of  his  imagination, 
says,  '  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  part  of  the  popu- 
lation has  not  been  deteriorated  during 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years ;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  theiv 
comforts  and  ei\joyments  have  not  been 
increased  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  of  the  classes  above 
them.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  la- 
bouring poor  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  population,  their  condition  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  in  regard 
to  their  own  well-being,  but  also  in  re- 
gard to  that  of  the  other  classes.  The 
poverty  and  depressed  condition  of  any 
very  large   class,   especially  if  it  be 


strongly  contrasted  with  vast  wealth, 
extravagance,  and  luxury  on  the  part 
of  others,  is  a  most  undesirable  state  of 
things,  and  one  which  can  hardly  fait  to 

Eroouce  discontent,  sedition,  and  distur- 
ance  of  all  kinds.*    This  was  written, 
or  at  least  published,  just  before  the 
era  of  Free  Trade.     I^  then,  any  one 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  new 
legislation  has  altered  all  this,  he  most 
refer,  for  additional  instruction  upon 
the  point,  to  the  most  conspicuous  and 
strenuous  of  all  the  advocates  of  the 
new  system.      The  Time*  newspaper 
says,  *  In  the  midst  of  the  splendour 
and  abundance  of  this  country,  there  is 
so  appalling  an  amount  of  squalor  and 
destitution  that  the  imagination  almost 
recoils  from  conjuring  up  before  it  the 
alternate  pictures  that  would  convey  a 
faithful  idea  of  the  social  oonditioB  of 
one  of  our  rreat  cities.    It  would  be 
easy  to  dwell  upon  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  human  fortune 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  as 
ne  passes  along    the  London  streets, 
and  yet  how  faint  are  its  outward  signs 
in  comparison  with  the  inward  agony 
of  extreme  destitution  in  the  midst  of 
civilisation.'    But  are  there  not  houses 
of  refuge  for  the  destitute  poor^-work- 
honses  where  the  wretched  can,  at  aU 
events,  have  food  and  shelter  in  their 
extremitv  ?    No  doubt  s  but  these  are 
not  the  abodes  of  comfort  but  of  misery. 
Much  of  this  is  perhi^  inevitable,  but 
that  alleviation  which  mif  ht  be  attained 
by  a  more  careful  classification  of  the 
inmates  is  not  obtained.    All  varieties 
are  huddled  together,    and  they  who 
suffer  least  are  tne  lowest  and  coarsest, 
who  scarcely  have  a  conception  of  anv- 
thing  beyond  the  gratification  of  tbetr 
animal  wants.    Not  to  refer  to  the  peet 
Crabbe,  lest  it  should  be  sud  be  de* 
scribed  a  bygone  state  of  things,  let  the 
same  newspaper  be  again  called  on  to 
bear  witness.    '  But  there  is  hardly  on 
all  the  earth  a  sadder  sight  than  the 
multitudes  of  from  300  to  lOOO  shut  up 
in  the  workhouses.    Broken  hearts  ana 
fortunes,  hi^h    spirits    still    untamed, 
minds  in  rum  and  decay,  good  natui^ 
corrupted  into  evil,  cheer  fmsouls  tumea 
to  bitterness,  youth  just  beglnnnig  to 
struggle  with  the  worid,  and  vast  massH 
of  childhood  are  there  subjected,  not  to 
the  educated,  the  gentle,  and  the  good, 
hut  the  rude,  the  roiigh,  the  ooarte^ 
the  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded*   Tbs 
qualifications  for  the   governor  of  a 
workhouse  are  those  we  expect  in  a 
gaoler,  or  a  policeman,  or  the  J'f^I^'J^ 
wild  beasts.     Human  nature,  if  it  be 
ever  so  fallen,  is  yet  too  fine  a  thing  to 
be  bullied  into  goodness.    None  cs^J?" 
claim  it  but  the  good  and  noble,    y « 
want  a  race  of  heroes  and  apestlss  for 
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the  reformatioa  of  our  paapers,  and 
their  coDversion  into  men.  With  our 
workboose  staff  such  as  it  is,  low,  vul- 
gar, and  brutal,  and  with  the  evil  asso- 
ciation of  the  unfortunate  with  the 
wicked,  and  the  weak  with  the  auda- 
cious, it  is  impossible  but  that  the  mise- 
rable inmates  should  be  more  and  more 
depraved,  embittered,  and  exasperated 
—witness  the  unmtermitted  current  of 
inisory  to  the  county  ^aol,  which  is  fast 
sinking  into  the  punishments  ward  of 
the  umon  workhouse.' " 

While  our  anthor  does  not  entirely 
adopt  the  Rowing  portion  of  the  kst 
extract,  he  yet  states  his  conviction, 
that  the  theory  of  modem  progress  is 
that  state  of  society  in  which  the  rich 
grow  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  eqasii  number  of 
pages  in  modem  literature  in  which  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  and  various 
le&ieaoes  to  authorities  and  sources  c^ 
m&nnation,  and  so  mudi  just  and  tem- 
I>erate  thought  upon  ibis  great  ques- 
tion w31  be  found  as  in  the  thirty-four 
pages  of  these  Tolumes,  which  contain 
the  chapters  to  which  we  have  referred. 
To  these,  indeed,  we  may  add  the  chap- 
ters in  l^e  second  volume  on  "  The 
Peasantry,"  on  "  SmsJl  Farma_ 
Allotments,'*  and  ihat  on  "  The  Sani. 
tury  Condition  of  the  People,"  and 
within  this  compass  will  be  found  more 
true  political  economy  than  in  many 
works  of  elaborate  pretension  and  high- 
flonnding  title. 

Competition  is  the  great  principle 
upon  wnich  the  mod^n  theory  of  poli- 
tical economy  depends  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  social  system.  It  is  this 
theory  that  now  guides  and  governs  the 
industrial  legislation  of  our  country. 
Everything  that  could  interfere  with 
tlie  most  unrestricted,  the  most  unoon- 
^^ied  operation  of  competition,  has 
Men  stmck  down  as  a  monopoly  or 
M  chuB  protection.  The  regulations 
which  in  old  times  controlled  mbour  in 
our  own  land  have  been  swept  away ; 
latterly  firee  trade  has  extended  com- 
petitioQ  to  the  worl4  at  large.  Let 
every  man  struggle  to  produce  the  best 
and  the  chewiest— so  runs  the  theory^ 
jmd  the  community  at  large  will  be 
l^est  supplied.  Let  every  man  try  to 
outvie  or  to  undersell  his  neighbour, 
and  in  the  war  of  dl  classes,  society 
^gain.  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
free  trade  school,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  with  plausible  arguments  to 
Bopportit  Every  one  of  us  practically 


feel  the  benefit  of  cheapness.  Few  of 
us,  perhaps,  cannot  recollect  some 
instances  in  which  to  competition 
we  owe  cheapness — very  probably  a 
relief  from  some  unjustly  exorbitant 
demand.  We  have  seen  competition 
improve  trade ;  we  have  seen  it  quicken 
into  exertion  the  flagging  energies  of 
producers ;  we  have  witnessed  it  stimu- 
late inventions,  of  which,  but  for  its 
influence,  we  have  never  heard ;  we 
have  seen  it  give  rise  to  improvements 
that,  but  for  it,  never  would  have  been 
made.  Extended  competition  seems  the 
natural  influence,  and  all  will  be  well ; 
and  this,  in  truth,  has  been  the  argu- 
ment that  has  prevailed,  imtil  now 
every  class  and  mtereat  in  society  is 
exposed  to  a  competition  so  strong, 
that  he  who,  for  one  moment,  relaxes 
his  exertion  is  lost. 

Let  us  pause,  bo  wever,  for  a  moment, 
and  ask  ourselves  is  the  true  theory  of 
human  progress  quite  so  simple  as  to 
be  solved  by  this  one  tiJismanic  word, 
•'  competition  ?"  Have  we  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tell  every  man  to  do  his  best 
to  supplant  every  other  man  who  may 
be  his  competitor  or  his  rival  ?  Is  this 
the  system  under  which,  upon  the 
whole,  the  greatest  amount  of  human 
happiness  and  human  virtue  can  be 
attained  ?  The  subject  is  at  least 
worth  our  inquiry.  We  cannot  pro- 
pose  to  follow  it  out  at  present,  but 
merely  to  suggest  some  of  the  topics 
that  bear  upon  it : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  rival  principles 
of  ^  competition  and  co-operation,  my 
opinion  is,  that  society  reauires  the 
modified  action  of  both,  and  that  the 
wise  politician  should  guard  against  the 
predominance  of  either.  It  appears  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  the  great 
progress  of  competition  in  modern  times 
has  rendered  the  obtaining  of  a  livelihood 
a  more  difficult  struggle  to  all  the  un- 
propertied  classes  than  it  formerly  was. 
Has  this  been  inevitable,  or,  if  not,  where 
is  the  benefit  of  the  change  as  regards 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  ?  Had  our 
modern  'progress'  lea  to  a  jgreater  ease 
of  life ;  to  more  freedom  »'om  painful 
labour,  and  from  anxiety  in  the  task  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  existence ;  had 
it  given  to  the  people  more  leisure  for 
the  improvement  of  their  minds,  and 
for  rational  enjoyment,  then  the  benefit 
and  the  blessing  of  this  'progress  *  might 
have  been  readily  acknowledged.  But 
if  the  result  be  not  this,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  if  the  more  we  have  advanced  in 
the  competitive  system — ^whether  in  the 
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competition  of  machines  with  manual 
labonr,  or  of  forden  with  home  labour — 
the  more  arduousnan  become  the  strag- 
gle of  the  multitude  to  obtain  the  means 
of  existence ;  then  we  may  be  permitted 
to  entertain  very  strong  doubts  that  our 
*  progress'  has  been  that  of  patriotic 
wisdom.  If,  under  a  less  severe  system 
of  competition,  England  became  a  great 
and  rich  country ;  if  without  this  uni- 
versal struggle ;  without  this  mortniiMi  of 
labour  and  mimaiiJR  of  profit ;  our  nation 
grew  to  the  highest  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  consider  whether  the  newer  is  the 
better  way?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  radical  error  in  our 
political  or  social  system  must  exist, 
when  concurrently  with  our  mechanical 
improvements,  and  the  increase  of  our 
scientific  knowledge,  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  the  difficulty  to  live,  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  struggle  of  our  in- 
dustrious population  to  obtain  those 
comforts — 


If  our  mechanical  improvements  and 
our  discoveries  in  chemistry  had  been 
brought  into  action  more  for  the  general 
benefit,  and  with  less  view  to  individual 

f profit,  the  struggle  and  the  difficulty  to 
ive  would  have  been  less,  for  nature 
has  not  been  less  bounteous  than  of  old. 
But  our  improvements,  however  the^ 
may  have  operated  indirectly,  have  di- 
rectly, and  in  the  first  instance,  been 
used  for  individual  gain,  and  I  fear  it 
must  be  said  for  the  labourer's  loss. 
Every  mechanical  substitute  for  labour 
has  been  used,  not  to  mitigate  human 
toil,  but  to  compete  with  the  labourer, 
and  to  reduce  the  rate  of  his  remunera- 
tion. Unquestionably  this  is  an  evil  to 
the  correction  of  which  it  is  not  eas^  to 
see  one's  way,  but  hitherto  our  politicians 
have  not  appeared  to  perceive — at  all 
events  they  have  not  admitted — ^that 
it  is  an  evil  at  all.  To  me  it  seems 
that  there  is  a  value  in  the  system  of 
competition,  and  a  value  also  in  the  op- 

Sosite  system  of  co-operation.  Some 
egree  of  rivalship  is  needful  to  call  the 
energies  of  men  into  action,  and  some  de- 
gree of  co-operation,  from  other  motives 
than  those  of  self-interest,  appear  to 
belong  to  our  duty  to  our  neighbour. 
The  tendency  of  modern  philosophy  has 
been  to  give  every  encouragement  that 
legislation  can  give  to  the  selfish  princi- 
ple, and  to  throw  the  nation  almost 
entirely  upon  the  agency  of  rivalship 
and  competition.  Of  this  we  see  the 
result  in  the  increased  ineqaaiitics  of 
condition,  in  the  augmented  luxury  of 
some  classes,  and  the  painful  privations 
and  debasement  of  others.    More  espe- 


cially we  see  it  in  the  uncertain,  feverish 
state  of  various  branches  of  industry, 
and  the  exceedingly  augmented  difficulty 
of  the  unfriended  labouring  man  to  oiv> 
tain  an  honest  livelihood.  It  is,  I  think, 
unquestionable  that  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire — ^its  wealth— its  enter- 
prise—its scientific  skill — its  power  of 
providing  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  have  increased  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  its  population,  but  it  seems 
equally  indisputable  that  the  bulk  of  the 
population  finds  more  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  means  of  subsistence  than  it 
formerly  did.  From  this  1  infer  that  we 
have  carried  our  competitive  system  too 
far,  and  that,  whatever  else  we  may 
have  achieved  by  it,  we  have  failed  to 
secure  for  the  people  at  larffe  a  fair 
share  of  the  advantages  wiUi  wliieh 
providence  has  blessed  our  country. 

"  Finallv,  there  are  some  other  things 
to  be  considered  besides  that  advantage 
of  either  the  working  or  the  employing 
classes,  which  comes  under  the  aescrip- 
tion  of  wealth,  or  any  improvement  of 
a  man*s  material  circumstances.  It  it 
fit  that  even  the  statesman  should  think 
of  the  moral  and  domestic  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  should  hesitate  to  encourage 
any  description  of  industry  which,  how- 
ever calculated  to  augment  wealth,  ii 
unfavourable  to  the  domestic  happiness 
of  the  poor.  Manufacturing  industrj 
has  been  torn  from  the  abode  of  the 
poor  man,  and  his  fanuly  must  follow  it 
to  the  rich  man's  manufactory  or  ware- 
house, where  they  become  attendants  oa 
the  power  of  the  mighty  steam-engine. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  at  the  poor 
man's  hearth  ?-~ 

•'-^— -  **  *  I>oaieitte  Ufa 
(Or  call  It  oomftrt  Iqr  ta  humbler  auM), 
Bowutthmilillflitiedfiirthc  poor  aual  kMrt  I 
Lo  I  in  radi  nelghbovrhood  ftom  aiora  to  en 
ITioIiftbitatloiMeinptf  I  or,  pcrdiajue, 
Tho  mother  left  Alone, — no  helping  huui 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peeriifa  babe  i 
No  daufhtare  nmnd  her,  bnqr  at  the  wheel. 
Or  In  deepateh  of  each  daj'i  little  growth 
Of  hotaiehold  occupation  i  no  nice  arts 
Of  needlework  i  no  bnatl*  at  the  fire, 
Where  onee  the  dinner  wae  piepaxed  widi  pridet 
Nothing  to  epeed  the  daj  or  eheer  the  laind  i^ 
Nothing  to  praie«^  to  teach,  or  to  e 


"Is  there  not  Bomething,"  says  a 
distinguiahed  adyocate  of  the  opposite 
principle^  **  Is  there  not  something  in 
the  very  outset  to  make  us  pause  in 
our  acceptance  of  this  system,  that  it 
teaches  us  that  the  principles  of  soct^ 
prosperity  are  to  be  found  in  motives 
and  rules  of  conduct  directly  the  re- 
verse of  those  which  Christianity  tdls 
should  be  our  guide  ?  What  are  the 
great  springs  of  national  waigerHj 
according  to  this  system  ?  Unliimt«a 
selfishness  and  unlimited  oompetiti<»  I 
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Chanty  Is  expressly  oondemned.  Let 
every  maa  seek  his  own  interest.  It 
18  enoQffh,  I  say,  to  make  every  believer 
in  reyelation  pause  in  his  assent  to  this 
system  of  sooal  ethics,  that  it  rests 
social  pros^rity  upon  the  operation  of 
motives  wmch  revelation  expressly  con- 
demns." 

We  cannot  venture  to  lengthen  this 
extract  by  extracting  the  stnking  tes- 
timonies which  are  collected  to  bear 
intness  to  the  great  fact,  that  the  con- 
dition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
country  has  not  improved.  One,  in. 
deed,  is  so  singuhur,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  room  for  it.  It  is  tiiat 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  who 
thus  spoke  in  1844 : — 

*'  I  hear  from  day  to  day  of  the  in« 
adequate  means  of  the  people  to  support 
themselves.  If  we  take  a  general  view 
of  the  subject  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  labouring  classes  have  not 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  other 
classes.  The  higher  and  the  middle 
classes  hare  increased  in  wealth  and 
the  power  of  obtaining  comforts  and 
laxuries;  but  the  labouciog  classes 
have  not  done  so.  If  we  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  with  what 
it  was  a  century  ago  (say  1740),  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that,  while  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  have  im- 
proved, and  increased  their  means  of 
obtaining comforts^<»f  obtaining  foreign 
articles  of  luxury,  and  facilities  of  tra- 
velling frona  place  to  place — ^the  labour- 
ing classes — ^the  men  who  either  till  the 
soil  or  work  in  factories — ^have  retro- 
graded, and  cannot  now  get  for  their 
wages  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  they  could  a  century  ago." — Lord 
JohnRuuell,  1844. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  occupy  the 
rRadei^s  attention  by  the  citation  of 
these  authorities  as  to  the  state  of  Man- 
chester and  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  which  describe  the  life  of  the 
best  paid  optatives  in  their  factories  as 
£u-  mferior,  in  all  that  constitutes  real 
enjoyment,  to  the  very  lowest  condition 
of  the  labourers  or  the  artisans  in  for- 
mer times — as  oi\e  of  ahnost  incessant 
toil,  varied  only  by  exhaustion  and  dis- 
sipation—4is  one  in  which  even  his  inno- 
cent infants  are  deprived  of  all  the  true 
comforts  of  a  home.  Manchester  has 
become  a  byword  for  the  mortality  of 
its  infants.  We  smile  at  the  exagge- 
ration of  the  French  senator  in  descnb- 
u^it.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
Bouie  at  the  following  extract  from  the 


report  of  the  Registrar-General,  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1848 : 

"How  pitiful  is  the  condition  of 
many  thousands  of  children  born  in 
this  world!  Here,  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced  nation  of  Europe — in  one  of 
the  largest  towns  in  England — in  the 
midst  of  a  population  unmatched  for 
its  energy,  industry,  manufacturing 
skill—in  Manchester,  the  centre  of  a 
victorious  agitation  for  commercial  free* 
dom — aspiring  to  literary  culture — 
where  Percivai  wrote  and  Dalton  lived 
-«>1 3,362  children  perished  in  seven 
years  over  and  above  the  mortality  na- 
tural to  mankind.  These  little  children, 
brought  up  in  unclean  dwellings  and 
impure  streets,  were  left  alone  long 
days  b^  their  mothers  to  breathe  the 
subtle  sickly  vapours — soothed  by  opium, 
a  more  *  cursed'  distilUtion  than*  he- 
benon'-^and  when  assailed  by  mortal 
diseases,  their  stomachs  torn,  their 
bodies  convulsed,  their  brains   bewil* 

dered,  left  to  die  without  medical  aid . 

which,  like  hope,  should  *oome  to  alP--^ 
the  skilled  medical  man  never  being 
called  in  at  all,  or  only  summoned  to 
witness  the  death  and  sanction  the 
funeral."— i9/u6  Book  of  the  Registrar^ 
General^  presented  to  Parliament,  1848. 

Let  us  say,  however,  in  passing,  that 
in  glancing  over  the  chapter  from  which 
we  make  this  quotation,  we  encounter  a 
passage  which  stem  duty  compels  us  to 
say  deserves  the  severest  reprobation. 
Of  Liverpool  Mr.  Johnston  thus  writes: 

"  In  the  noble  seaport  of  Liverpool, 
renowned  over  all  the  world  for  its  com- 
mercial greatness  and  wealth,  there  are 
from  35,000  to  40,000  of  the  population 
living  beneath  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground  in  cellars,  from  many  of  which 
there  is  no  drainage  at  all.     The  conse- 

?[uences  must  be  left  to  the  imagination, 
t  is  to  be  remarked  that  here,  as  in 
Manchester  also,  the  lowest  of  the  low 
in^  the  scale  of  human  existence  are 
Irish.  There  U  no  conceivable  depth  of 
debasement  to  which  this  people  does  not 
sink  tcith  a  most  fatal  facility.  Easily 
excited  into  a  temporary  and  frantic  ex- 
ertion for  any  imaginary  good,  they  seem 
incapable  of  or  fatally  indisposed  to,  any 
sober  continuous  struggle  for  that  just  and 
reasonable  position  in  society  to  which  the 
honest  and  diligent  labourer  is  entitled,** 

No  one,  let  us  observe,  would  sus- 
pect  that  it  was  an  Irishman  born, 
bred,  and  reared,  who  indited  this 
strange  concentration  of  spitefulness 
and  folly.     In  an  Engli^iman  it  would 
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be  impertinence,  in  an  Anglicised 
Irishman  it  is  much  more.  We  must 
acquit  Mr.  Johiuston  of  the  vulgarity 
that  would  feel  ashamed  of  his  country, 
and  attempt  to  disnruisc  his  nativity  by 
abusing  his  birthplace.  If  we  believed 
him  capable  of  this,  his  book  should 
receive  no  notice*  or  a  very  different 
notice*  at  our  hands.  Still  less  are  we 
disposed  to  find  him  guilty  of  that 
equally  contemptible  meanness  whidi 
fancies  that  an  Irishnuin  recommends 
himself  to  English  society  bjr  a  crinff- 
ing  and  cowardly  depreciation  of  hra 
own  country.  There  is  not,  Mr. 
Johnston  may  be  well  assured,  an 
honest  and  right-judging  £nglishmaji 
who,  when  he  is  informed  toat  this 
passage  is  written  by  an  Inshman — an 
information  which  Mr.  Johnston  takes 
care  his  book  shall  not  afford  him — ^will 
not  read  it  with  the  same  feelings  that 
we  have  done. 

But,  besides,  rr  is  wot  true.  As 
applied  to  a  whole  people,  it  is  a 
calumnv.  Does  Mr.  Johnston  mean 
to  apply  to  the  Irish  nation,  as  a 
nation,  the  assertion  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  any  sober  and  continuous 
struggle?  Will  he  say  this  of  that 
hardy  and  enterprising  population 
who  within  fifty  years  have  elevated 
Belfast  from  a  hamlet  to  a  city 
scarcely  second  to  any  provincial  city 
in  the  empire  in  wealth,  in  industry, 
and  in  commercial  prosperitv?  If 
he  sees  it  his  interest  or  his  duty  to 
condemn  our  vices,  has  he  no  eye  for 
our  virtues?  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
ill-natured  to  say,  that  the  only  proof 
he  condescends  to  offer  of  the  assertion* 
*'  that  there  is  no  conceivable  depth  of 
debasement  to  which  this  people  does  not 
sink  with  a  most  fatal  facibty"  is  ths 

FACT  THAT  AN  IRISHMAN  PENNED  THESE 

LINES ;  and  yet,  we  protest,  the  criti- 
cism might  be  more  severe  than  the 
occasion  called  for,  but  not  too  severe 
for  the  provocation.  It  is  with  deep 
pain  that  we  thus  are  compelled  to 
notice  this  passage.  Kothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  compels  us  to  do  so ;  but 
whenever  or  wherever  we  encounter 
this  miserable  cant,  no  general  merit 
of  the  author  that  is  betrayed  into  it 
shall  shield  it  from  our  indignant  con- 
demnation. Nay,  the  greater  the  merit, 
we  admit,  the  more  sacred  is  the  obli- 
gation to  expose  this.  The  buffoons 
of  the  show.booth  and  the  tent  may 
caricature  Irishmen  if  they  will.  On 
the  stage  of  the  legitimate  drama  we 


will  not  tolerate  it.  We  are  determmed 
to  wage  war  upon  that  spirit  of  soeet- 
ing  at  what  is  Irish, which  duuracterises, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  an  ^^err  day  dimi- 
nishing portion  of  English  literature. 
It  is  an  offence  which  not  even  the 
general  merits  of  Mr.  Johnston's  book 
can  induce  us  to  tolerate  or  forgive. 

Mlien  Bfr.  Johnston's  book  comes 
to  a  second  edition — as  we  donbt  not 
it  will — ^let  him  ezpnn^  the  sentences 
we  have  quoted,  or  let  htm  qualify  them 
so  as  to  convey  nothmg  more  than  he 
means ;  or  if  they  must  stand,  let  him 
append  to  them  in  a  note  that  the 
writer  of  "  England  as  it  is  "  is  one  of 
''  this  people*'  so  contemptuously  de- 
scribed, and  let  ns  have  tne  credit  of 
the  good  character  which  must  belong 
to  the  author  of  the  book,  although  be 
is  an  Irishman,  to  neutralize  the  Sight 
he  so  ungenerously  puts  upon  us. 

In  the  meantime,  he  may  have  the 
consolation  of  reflectinc  that  he  hss 
the  good  fortune  marveUously  to  coin- 
cide, even  in  expression,  with  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Cobden,  as  they  have  been 
expressed  in  a  recent  speech  of  that 
gentleman. 

As  we  have  adverted  to  one  passage, 
which  we  are  forced  to  designate  as  a 
grievous  blemish  upon  the  fair  charac 
ter  of  the  book,  we  may  as  well  at  the 
same  time  discharge  our  oonscience  in 
relation  to  another.  It  is  a  passage  in 
which  the  author  speaks  of  William  the 
Third  in  a  manner  whkh  we  protest 
makes  us  doubt  whether  he  would  not 
at  this  moment  acknowledge  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Pretender,  if  he  could 
find  one,  as  his  lawful  king.  Discuss- 
ing the  question  of  the  National  Debt, 
and  commenting  on  a  passage  from 
Mr.  M'Cnllochy  he  writes  :— 

*'  This  concludinff  remark  has  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  and  disinterested  inter- 
ference of  a  Dutch  prince,  to  enable  m 
to  conduct  our  affairs  in  1088.  When 
we  were  honoured  with  his  arriral 
amongst  us,  our  national  debt  amounted 
to  only  £664.000,  but  his  highness  toon 
changed  all  that,  and  at  his  death,  in 
thirteen  years  afterwards,  it  had  reach* 
ed  the  more  respectable  amoont  of 
£16,394,702.  The  system,  onoe  bM;nn, 
went  on  with  wondrous  rapidity,  and  the 
ministers  of  Queen  Anne  showed  tbem- 
selves  twice  as  clever  as  the  nuQisters  of 
her  predecessor  had  been  in  augmcDt- 
ing  the  national  debt.  Mr.  M^CoUoch, 
though  be  follows  the  ordinary  pleasan- 
try of  calling  Prmee  William  *  our  great 
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delrrerer,*  honestly  eonresses  that  the 
rerolutionary  gorernment  stood  on  each 
terms  with  the  people  at  large,  that  it 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  obtaining  the 
snmi  it  required  bj  the  ordinary  course 
of  taxation.     The  government  was  too 
•  weak  and  insecure  *  for  that.     •  Fund- 
ing was  the  only  means  of  raising  sup- 
plies to  which  government  could  then 
resort*    So  says  Mr.  M'Culloch ;   but 
li»»  adds  that  *  we  are  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree indebted  to  the  aid  which  it  afford- 
ed to  the  revolutionary  leaders  (honest 
words  those)  for  the  establishment  of 
our  free  institutions,  and,  consequently, 
for  the  wealth  and  greatness  to  which 
we  have  since  attained.*    No  question 
the  funding  system  has  been  a  fine  thing 
for  wealth   and    greatness;    but    Mr. 
M'CuIloch,  as  I  have  shown  in  another 
plice,  is  well  aware  that  wealth,  extra- 
▼airance,  and  luxury,  in  certain  classes, 
ma?  ad?ance  concurrently  with  the  de- 
pn?ssion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  work- 
•i?  people.    For  that  mass  what  has 
ti»efanding  system  done,  or  the  *  free 
innitations '  which  our  considerate  Dutch 
friend  of  1688  was  so  obliging  as  to 
pttronise?" 

"Mr.  M'Gullocb  does  not  believe  it 
to  be  true  that  William  the  Stadtholder 
'purposely  involved  us  in  debt  and  diffi- 
caities  that  the  Hollanders  might  have 
tile  better  chance  of  surpassing  us  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.'  He  thinks 
the  going  into  debt  was  a  matter  not  of 
choice,  But  of  necessity,  on  account  of 
the  weakness  and  nnsUble  foundation 
of  the  new  gorernment.** 

"ADutch  prince,"  "His Highness, »' 
"Prince  William,"  •*  William  the 
Stadtholder/'  are  the  only  names  by 
which  Mr.  Johnston  condescends  to 
recognise  the  king  who  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  England  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  It  IS  after  all  some  consola- 
tion to  find  U8  •*  mere  Irish  "  in  such 
good  company  as  the  objects  of  Mr. 
Johnston's  dignified  contempt.  We 
cannot  help,  indeed,  thinking  it  a  piece 
of  poor  spite  to  refuse  to  his  Majesty 
the  title  of  King^  seeing  that  beyond 
all  question  he  Sat  upon  the  throne  of 
tngjand  by  the  same  title  that  our 
gracious  Sovereign  holds  her  crown. 
But  when  we  find  such  passages  as  that 
m  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  is  sneered  at 
for  "following  the  ordinary  pleasantr}' 
of  calling  Pnnce  William  our  great 
:^';*'«rer;"  when,  again,  William  the 
1  nird  is  desiffnated  as  our  »*  considerate 
DuUh  friend,"  we  cannot,  we  confess, 
reprd  the  use  of  such  language  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  grave  offence. 


We  do  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  this 
sneer,  as  well  as  that  at  the  poor  Irish, 
comes  well  from  a  writer  who  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  proving  that  "pert- 
ness  and  sneering  are  the  great  faults  of 
English  society;"  we  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  in  aiming  at  its  tone,  he  has 
copied  nothing  but  its  faults.  But  the 
settled  traditions  of  a  nation  outrht  not 
to  be  lightly  treated.  The  Revolution 
of  1688  is  too  intimately  associated 
with  our  sentiments  of  popular  liberty, 
with  the  attachment  to  our  constitu- 
tion, with  love  for  our  national  Church, 
and  reverence  for  the  national  religion, 
to  make  the  attempt  to  depreciate  it 
a  mere  harmless  mistake.  The  man 
who  cannot  appreciate  the  deliverance 
which  was  effected  for  the  English 
nation,  is  hardly  capable  of  appreci- 
ating either  our  constitution  or  our 
freedom  ;  and  we  confess  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  understand  how  one 
who  writes  with  so  much  temper  and 
good  sense  as  Mr.  Johnston  generally 
displays,  should  be  betrayed  into  pas- 
sages like  those  we  have  reluctantly 
been  compelled  to  quote. 

A  truce,  however,  to  fault-finding. 
With  infinitely  more  pleasure  do  we 
turn  to  the  passages  of  his  book  in 
which  Mr.  Johnston  gives  play  to  his 
better  judgment  and  feeling.  Of  these 
we  cannot  have  a  better  specimen  than 
the  following,  which  we  take  from  his 
aduiirable  chapter  upon  rich  and  poor. 
Fixing,  and  justly  fixing,  the  year 
1819,  the  period  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
change  of  currency,  as  a  great  epoch 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people^ 
Mr.  Johnston  proceeds :— . 

"From  that  time  the  great  disposable 
wealth  of  the  country  was  no  longer  in 
the  bands  of  the  landed  proprietors ; 
and  ttoTfx  that  time  the  influence  of  great 
capital  has  been  In  operation,  not  merely 
to  assist  but  in  a  great  measure  to  com- 
pete with,  the  interests  of  labour.  Ever 
since  that  period  labour  has  had  an  up- 
hill fight  in  Great  Britain,  and  hitherto 
it  has  been  beaten.  1  do  not  find  it 
specifically  denied  by  any  class  of  poli- 
ticians, that  since  that  time  the  rich 
have  been  growing  richer,  and  the  poor 
more  poor.  I  have  indeed  found  it  di- 
rectly asserted  in  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  by  members  of  the  government, 
during  this  year,  1850.  that  at  no  for- 
mer  period  of  our  history  were  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  better  off  than  they 
are  at  present;  while  the  direct  con- 
trary of  this  was  maintained  by  men  of 
undoubted  ability,  honesty,  and  expe- 
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rience,  on  the  other  side ;  bnt  ev^en  then, 
no  (juestion  was  made  of  the  fact,  recal- 
led 10  yery  striking  terms  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house,  that  the  result  of 
modern  legislation  had  been  to  make 
the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  more  poor. 
*'  It  is  certainly  true  that  since  the 
dose  of  the  war  in  1815,  and  morees* 
pecially  since  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  the  middle  or  mercantile 
elass  haye  made  great  encroachments 
upon  aristocratic  power  and  influence, 
so  far  as  concerns  legislation  and  the 
action  of  goyernment.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  socially,  the  aristocratic  classes 
haye  permitted  that  advance  into  their 
domam  which  politically  they  haye  not 
had  the  skill  or  the  energy  to  prevent.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
working  class  to  accomplish  any  advance 
at  all.  They  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  made  the  instruments  of  the  mid- 
dle orders,  or  men  of  business,  who  were 
seeking  for  political  power.  The  work- 
ing people  have  been  led  away  by  the  de- 
lusion of  accomplishing  political  changes, 
from  which  practically  they  could  derive 
no  advantage ;  and  they  have  failed  to 
seek  the  social  benefits — the  security  for 
employment  at  reasonable  wages,  the  fair 
share  that  honest  industry  and  orderly 
obedience  to  the  law  may  well  claim  in  the 
advancing  wealth  of  the  country — that 
they  havefailed  to  seek,  and  not  only  have 
they  thus  neglected  their  own  advantage, 
bnt  they  have,  as  it  seems  to  me  con- 
tributed to  their  own  injury,  by  giving 
countenance  to  a  policy  of  which  the 
object  is  to  cheapen  the  produce  of 
labour — in  other  words,  to  reduce  the 
remuneration  of  the  labourer.  If  the 
labourer  were  more  a  eotuumer  than  a  pro- 
ducer^ thie  would  he  prudent  policy  ;  but  ae 
the  labourer  it  more  a  producer  them  a  eon* 
ntmeTf  the  policy  ie  manifestly  inimical  to 
hit  interettt" 

This  passage  recalls  xu  to  the  subject 
from  which  oar  censure  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's anti-Irish  invective  led  us  awav. 
In  the  passage  we  have  marked  in 
italics,  much  of  the  argument  upon  the 
question  of  competition  is,  we  believe, 
truly  and  happily  condensed.  Compe- 
tition, directly  at  least,  benefits  ever^ 
man  so  far  as  he  is  a  consumer;  it 
injures  him  so  far  as  he  is  a  producer. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  straining  the 
argument  to  say,  that  it  therefore  in- 
jures the  real  thrift  and  progress  of 
the  nation,  if  it  be  true  that  this  con- 
sists in  the  individuals  of  whom  the 
nation  is  composed  producing  more 
than  they  consume.  But  let  us,  with 
the  aid  of  the  key  which  this  passage 


7 plies,  endeavour  to  trace  the  effects 
the  principle  of  unrestrained  oonk 
petition. 

If  what  is  said  of  the  effects  of  com* 
petition  mean  anything  it  means  this— 
that  those  who  produce  the  oommo- 
dities  which  sodety  requires  are  forced, 
by  the  operation  of  competition,  to  give 
these  commodities  for  less  in  return, 
that  is,  to  obtain  the  same  remunen- 
tion  they  are  forced  to  expend  more 
labour,  or  even  to  expend  more  labour 
for  less  remuneration. 

Now  as  between  the  two  great  classes 
into  which  society  may  be  divided— 
the  owners  of  wealth  and  the  childreo 
of  labour — is  it  not  plain  that  the  effect 
of  this  principle  is  to  compel  those  de- 
pending for  support  upon  thdr  kboor 
to  work  harder  and  receive  a  less  pro. 
portionatc  amount  of  the  prodoce  of 
their  labour  in  return?  In  individual 
cases  we  may  say  he  derives  the  be. 
nefit  as  well  as  he  incurs  the  evil  He 
is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer. 
But  if  we  look  to  classes — if  we  esti- 
mate the  aggregate  result— is  it  pes- 
sible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the 
very  meaning  of  compeUtion  is,  thst 
those  who  produce  shall  produce  more 
and  receive  less  in  return ;  and  thst, 
therefore,  as  all  production  ultimstely 
resolves  itself  into  labour,  the  boasted 
benefits  of  competition,  if  uncontrolled, 
must  be  traced  to  this,  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  must  toil  more,  most  uro- 
.duce  more,  and  receive  a*  smaller  sosre 
of  what  they  produce. 

And  that  if  there  be  a  class  in  the 
community  who  are  entitled,  by  the 
possession  of  property,  no  matter  of 
what  kind,  to  receive  tbeu:  diridend  of 
other  men's  productions  withoat  pro- 
ducing any  thmg  themselves,  that  dus 
derives  a  benefit  from  the  principles  of 
competition  that  is  not  counteracted 
by  any  drawback,  and  receive  from  the 
producing  dasses  a  larger  share  of 
what  these  classes  contribute  to  the 
common  fund. 

In  other  words,  when  we  trace,  and 
bjr  no  very  tedious  analysis,  the  o|)er«- 
tion  of  the  principle  of"^  unconstrained 
competition  to  its  necessary  and  inevit- 
able result,  it  is  this,  that  it  is  one 
which  gives  to  the  rich  a  laiger  share 
of  the  whole  production  of  society :  rt 
may,  indeed,  by  stimukting  men's  cner- 

S*es,  increase  the  amount  of  production 
at  is  to  be  divided,  but  it  makes  the 
division  more  unequaL  It  is  a  pnoo- 
pie  by  which  those  who  make  ars  to  be 
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more  tasked  for  the  benefit  of  those 
irbo  bay,  by  which  the  toil  of  the  ar- 
tisan is  to  be  increased  to  minister  to 
the  advantage  of  the  purchaser,  by 
which  the  ricn  are  to  become  richer,  and 
the  poor  poorer. 

And  is  not  this  exactly  what  we  find 
to  be  its  practical  effect  ?  Abundant, 
indeed,  are  the  testimonies  cited  in 
these  volumes  to  establish  that  of  the 
progress  society  has  made,  the  classes 
dependent  upon  their  labour  have  not 
had  their  fair  share.  That  the  progress 
we  boast  is  one  that  has  ^iven  profusion 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  nch,  but  has  not 
really  added  to  the  comforts  of  the 
poor.  While  we  boast  of  our  ad  vane- 
ing  wealth — ^in  the  city  of  London,  one 
day  recorded  two  coroners*  inquests, 
in  which  verdicts  were  returned  of 
death  from  destitution.  While  men  talk 
of  the  prosperity  of  trade,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  hide  be- 
neath the  smoke  of  their  chimnies, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hu. 
miD  beings,  either  steeped  in  poverty 
or  want,  or  toiling  beyond  their  strength 
to  earn  wages  that  support  indeed,  per. 
haps  in  profligate  indulgence,  physical 
existence,  but  bring  witn  them  no  do- 
mestic  comfort  and  no  moral  good ! 

We  must  not,  however,  follow,  or 
rather  be  led,  by  Mr.  Johnston,  into  a 
discussion  of  these  grave  and  solemn 
subjects,  subjects  that  must  soon  engage 
the  attention  of  all  who  care  for  the 
preservation  of  our  social  system.  We 
cannot  better  conclude  our  far  too 
brief  notice  of  these  entertaining  and 
instructive  volumes  than  bv  citing  some 
pas^ges  as  illustrative  or  our  author's 
power  of  observing  and  sketching  pass- 
in^cventF. 

The  following  description  of  the  de- 
tuls  of  a  London  morning  paper  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers : — 

"Among  the  few  things  that  have 
heea  written  about  in  these  da^rs  without 
moch  exaggeration,  the  London  daily 
newspaper  takes  a  first  place.  The  es- 
tabliabiaent  engaged  in  a  morning  daily 
paper  is  enormous,  and  the  expense  pro-> 
portioaate.  Suppose  any  one  wished  to 
let  up  a  new  morning  paper  in  London, 
according  to  the  present  scale  of  public 
expectation  in  such  matters ; — ^his  first 
task  sbonld  be  to  provide  himself  with 
« least  £30,000.  in  order  to  try  the  ex- 
pw'iment  And  with  the  exception  of 
netting;  ap  an  Italian  opera  house,  there 
*'*  ,P*'^*P*  ^^"f  speculations  which 
would  afford  more  rapid  opportunities 
of  losmg  that  sum,  or  perhaps  as  much 
VOL.  XXXYII. — NO.  CCXIX. 


mor  e.  I  shall  take  a  moment  ary  glance — 
I  know  it  must  be  a  very  imperfect  one — 
at  the  perBounel  ofauch  an  establishment. 
First  comes  the  business-manager,  who 
makes  the  engagements,  gives  orders  to 
the  cashier — answers  letters  on  business 
—concludes  arrangements  with  corres- 
pondents—  confers  with  the  solicitor, 
smd  does  a  thousand  things  besides,  all 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
finance.  On  pressing  occasions  he  must 
have  an  assistant.  Then  come  the 
editor-in  >chief,  who  rules  over  all  politi- 
cal and  literary  communications,  decid- 
ing whether  they  shall  descend  to  the 
waste-paper  basket,  or  be  exalted  to 
the  printing-office.    If  he  have  not  a 

a  nick  eye  and  a  ready  brain  for  plucking 
be  mystery  out  of  a  MS.,  heaven  help 
him  1  He  must  have  at  least  two  assis- 
tants, one  to  look  over  and  arrange 
foreign  communications,  the  other  to 
attend  to  country  affairs  and  the  pro- 
vincial press.  These  editorial  function- 
aries beg^n  their  work  about  the  time 
that  fashionable  peo{>le4nish  their  din- 
ners. The  writers  of  the  articles  called 
editorial  or  leading  articles  dwell.  Hea- 
ven knows  where.  They  have  no  loctu 
$tandi  or  ndendi  in  the  house  where  the 
newspaper  is  put  together.  Their  com* 
munications  reach  the  chief  editor  under 
seal,  and  he  looks  at  them  and  passes 
them  on  to  the  printer,  or  keeps  them 
back.  If  Parliament  be  sitting,  there 
must  be  at  least  from  twelve  to  twenty 
reporters  of  Parliamentary  speeches,  of 
whom  only  one  works  at  once  in  each 
house.  He  takes  notes  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  another  takes  his  place, 
and  he  then  comes  to  the  office  and 
writes  out  or  *  extends '  his  notes,  the 
printer's  devil  sweeping  away  slip  after 
slip  as  it  is  ready  for  the  compositor. 
Frequently  from  two  to  three  hours  are 
occupied  in  writing  out  from  the  notes 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Besides 
the  Fartiamentary  reporters,  there  are 
some  eight  or  ten  in  the  various  courts 
of  justice;  and,  after  all,  the  mass  of 
mi$eellaneouM  reporting  is  done  by  out- 
lying news-providers,  who  watch  for 
anything  likely  to  be  of  public  interest, 
and,  writing  out  several  copies  of  their 
brief  history,  carry  it  to  the  different 
newspaper-offices,  where,  if  it  be  used, 
it  will  certainly  be  paid  for  at  so  much 
per  lino  when  the  account  is  sent  in  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  printing- 
office  are  from  forty  to  sixty  composi- 
tors, and  sometimes  more,  toiling  with 

amazing  quickness  of  hand  and  eye  at 
their  work  throughout  the  long  night. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 

number  of  columns  of  type  are  put 
together  within  an  iron  frame,  and  firmly 

screwed  and  wedged  into  their  position, 
with  much  noise  of  mallets.   Awaveoes  t 
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the  hnge  frame  to  the  press-room  below. 
It  is  the  first  side  or  *  form '  of  the  paper, 
and  then  begins  the  clank  of  the  engine, 
and  whir  of  the  rolling  press  as  the  im- 
pressions are  iaiien  off.  Meanwhile  the 
worlc  still  goes  on  aboye,  preparing  the 
*  inside'  or  newest  news  of  the  paper. 
Until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  mes- 
sengers and  expresses  are  coming  with 
bundles  from  this  place  or  that — some 
public  meeting  in  the  provinces,  which 
the  reporters  haye  written  out  as  they 
came  up  in  the  railway-carriage,  with 
special  engine  paid  for  by  the  establish- 
ment— some  rout  at  the  West  end,  of 
which  the  'fashionable  reporter'  has 
just  finished  the  embellishments — some 
dreamy  member's  notes  upon  his  own 
speech  spoken  three  hours  before.  At 
last  the  time  is  come  when  a  finish  must 
be  made ;  for  the  railway  train  that  goes 
out  at  six  A.M.  must  carry  off  to  the 
country  in  print  the  intelligence  which 
has  just  come  frvm  the  country  in  M8. 
Then  another  frame  of  type  is  wedged 
and  bolted  up,  descends  to  the  press- 
room, and  the  htige  sheet,  already  print- 
ed on  one  side,  passes  once  more  through 
the  presses  ana  is  complete.  But  let  us 
again  glance  at  the  establishment  neces- 
sary for  all  this.  We  haye  mentioned 
managers,  editors,  writers,  reporters, 
compositors.  All  these  have  attendants 
carrying  backward  and  forward  the 
•copy,*  the  •  proof,*  the  •  reyise,'  and  so 
on.  Then  come  the  pressmen,  and 
enginemen,  and  attendant  boys.  Then 
thepublisher*s  office  with  his  attendants. 
Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  department 
for  receiying  and  registering  adyertise- 
ments,  a  cashier's  department,  and  a 
book-keeper's  department,  with  their 
▼arious  clerks.  To  crown  all,  there  is  a 
correspondent  to  be  employed  and  paid 
in  every  part  of  the  world  from  which 
Intelligence  of  public  interest  occasion- 
ally arrives.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
very  wonderful  with  what  clock-like 
regularity  all  this  goes  on,  and  how  sure 
the  Londoner,  or  any  one  on  a  line  of 
railway  within  sixty  miles  of  London,  is 
to  have  the  '  morning  papers  *  with  his 
early  breakfast,  if  he  choose  to  order 
them,  conveying  to  him  the  latest  news 
that  has  come  from  every  part  of  the 
world.** 

Or  let  us  take  the  following  graphic 
account  of  a  transaction,  the  terrible 
interest  of  which  has  not  yet  passed 
from  the  public  mind. 

'*  Of  all  the  atrocities  which  came 
under  judicial  investigation  in  1849,  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  mentioned  in  the  report 
as  having  been  executed  together  for  a 
deeply-laid  plan  of  murder  and  robbery. 


The  names  of  these  people  were  Man- 
ofnp,  the  husband  being  an  Eoglishman, 
and  described  as  a  commercial  travelier; 
but  the  woman,  was  a  foreigner,  a  Ge- 
nevese,  *and  had  been  a  ladj*8  maid 
in  some  English  families  of  distincUon. 
8be  was  said  to  have  some  pretensioni 
to  i|  masculine  cast  of  beauty,  and  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  more  than  mas- 
culine energy  in  the  conception  and  ex^ 
cution  of  crime.  She  appears  to  have 
despised  her  husband,  who  was  a  weak 
and  commonplace  profligate;  tad  to 
have  loathed  der  paramour,  a  mean  and 
sensual  Irishman,  whom  she  deliberately 
killed  that  she  mi^ht  possess  herself  of 
his  property.  This  woman  9uid  her  bui- 
band  lived  in  a  small  house  in  a  low 
part  of  London,  which  lies  to  the  sontb- 
east  of  London  Bridge.  There  h«:  pa- 
ramour, O'Connor,  a  guager  in  the 
Custom-house  Docks,  occasionalljr  vi- 
sited her,  and  she  also  visited  him  at 
his  lodgings,  where  she  was  well  knows. 
Having  resolved  to  murder  hio,  >bf 
foresaw  the  expediency  of  providia|^ 
means  for  disposing  of  the  body  after 
his  life  was  taken.  IViih  her  busbandi 
assistance,  therefore,  she  dug  the  man's 
future  gr^ve  under  the  hearthstone  of 
her  kitchen,  9.nd  provided  a  store  of 
quick-lime  to  bury  along  with  the  bodj 
for  its  more  speedy  destruction.  The 
man  who  was  to  be  murdered  saw  this 
preparation  for  his  remains  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, but  supposed  that  it  was  some- 
thing necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the 
house.  When  all  was  ready  he  was  in- 
vited to  dinner,  on  pretence  that  he 
should  meet  some  young  woman  from 
the  country  whom  he  had  a  desire  to  se«- 
It  appears  that  when  the  time  cane  be 
hesitated  whether  he  should  go  to  dinner 
or  not.  But  his  fate  prevailed.  There 
was  no  young  woman  from  the  countrj, 
nor  any  dinner  prepared  in  the  house; 
but  full  preparation  had  been  made  for 
him  nevertheless.  He  was  asked  to  go 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  wash  his  hands 
before  dining,  and  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  the  woman,  walking  behind, 
having  a  pistol  loaded  with  ball,  shot 
him  through  the  head.  While  he  laj 
groaning,  the  husband  (who,  in  confess- 
ing this,  coolly  remarked  that  *  he  never 
much  liked  him  *)  attacked  him  with  a 
crowbar,  and  broke  in  his  skal).  Be 
was  then  put  in  the  grave  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  all  w^ 
covered  up.  The  dead  man  was  mi*«d, 
but  no  one  save  his  murderers  knew 
what  had  become  of  him.  The  woman 
who  killed  him  made,  in  the  meantime 
several  visits  to  his  lodgings,  pretend- 
ing to  expect  his  return,  while  she  em- 
ployed herself  in  robbing  his  coffers  oj 
money,  and  securities  for  money,  whrcfc 
she  knew  he  possessed.    As  soon  as  w^ 
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had  got  all  she  could,  she  sold  the  far- 
nitaro  in  her  house,  sont  her  husband  oiF 
upon  some  fooPs  errand,  put  a  quantity 
of  portable  property  into  boxes  which 
she  left  at  the  station  of  the  Brighton 
railway,  and  then,  with  her  money  and 
ber  securities,  fled  to  Scotland,  leaving 
the  partner  of  her  crime  to  shift  for 
himself,  without  any  portion  of  the 
plunder  and  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  course  she  had  taken.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  Mannings  from  the  bouse 
strengthened  the  suspicion  that  they 
had  something  to  do  with  the  disappear. 
ance  of  O'Connor.  The  police  made 
their  examinations ;  and  as  it  occurred 
to  one  of  them  that  the  stones  of  the 
kitchen  bad  been  recently  re-laid,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  make  some 
examination  of  what  was  beneath.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  part  of 
the  dead  body  was  discovered.  The 
fri(rhtened  husband  had  by  this  time 
fled  from  London.  Warrants  were 
issued  against  both  husband  and  wife ; 
and  the  electric  telegraph  having  been 
put  in  requisition,  she  was  almost  im- 
mediately seised  in  Edinburgh,  where, 
under  a  false  nanie,  she  was  trying  to 
dispose  of  certain  'railway  scrip* — part 
of  the  plunder  of  CfConnor's  lodgings. 
She  betrayed  no  fear  nor  any  other  form 
of  weakness.  In  her  case,  the  demon 
power,  which  nerved  her  for  the  com- 
mission of  her  dreadful  crime,  did  not 
desert  her  in  the  hour  of  her  detection. 
Her  wretched  husband  was  seized  in 
Guernsey,  endeavouring  to  drown  his 
recollection  and  his  terror  with  deep 
draughts  of  brandy.  They  were  tried 
together  in  London.  They  had  separate 
counsel.  HU  defence  was,  that  she  did 
the  murder ;  and  hers,  that  she  did  not 
do  it,  and  had  no  motive  to  such  a  crime. 
They  were  both  found  guilty ;  and  no 
one  had  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  they  were  both  concerned  in  the 
murder.  When  the  woman  was  called 
upon,  as  usual,  to  state  if  she  could 
Bhow  any  reason  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  her,  she 
made  a  brief  speech,  full  of  energy  and 
not  destitute  of  pathos,  in  whico  she 
complained  that  in  her  trial  she  was  not 
only  personally  but  nationally  wronged, 
sinee  she  was  not  an  Englishwoman.  It 
had,  however,  been  previously  deter- 
mined, upon  legal  investigation,  that 
haying  married  an  Englishman,  she  had 
lo?t  an  distinctive  rights  as  a  foreigner. 
After  his  sentence  the  husband  confessed 
the  whole  revolting  history :  but  she  re- 
mained firm,  suffered  much  from  terror 
of  death  towards  the  end,  but  did  not 
express  her  suffering  in  words,  and  con- 
fessed nothing. 

"  The  crimmals  were  ordered  to  be 
txecuted  together  at  the  top  of  Horse- 


monger-lane  gaol,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  1 3th  of  November.  1849.  Such  was 
the  wild  and  gross  curiosity  of  the  mul- 
titude to  witness  this  dreadful  scene  of 
a  husband  and  wife  dying  on  the  scaffold 
together  for  murder,  that  the  crowd  in 
front  of  the  gaol  began  to  assemble  the  ' 
evening  before  around  the  platforms 
which  had  been  erected  in  order  to  afford 
spectators,  who  were  willing  to  pay  for 
the  privilege,  a  better  view.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  night  preceding  the 
execution  and  of  the  early  morning  were 
so  remarkable  that  I  give  here  an  ac- 
count from  one  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  as  an  illustration  of  what  could 
happen  in  London  in  the  enlightened 
and  civilized  era  of  1849 : — 

'* '  Had  matters  been  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed as  was  at  first  contemplated,  some 
very  serious  loss  of  life  must  have  hap- 

{)ened.  But,  fortunately,  the  authorities 
nterfered ;  the  dangerous  platforms 
were  removed,  and  barriers  were  erected 
in  the  most  effectual  positions  to  pre- 
vent the  mob  from  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards  and  becofhing  unmanage- 
able. Above  all,  there  was  a  force  of 
500  police  in  position  on  the  ground. 
All  these  arrangements,  which  proved 
most  effective,  were  made  on  Monday 
evening,  in  ample  time  for  the  immense 
streams  of  people — men,  women,  and 
children — ^that  began  pouring  down  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  execution  as  mid- 
night approached.  The  current  of  hu- 
man life,  once  set  in  that  direction, 
never  ceased  to  flow  until  the  morning 
sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky ;  and  the  sea 
of  up-tumed  faces,  all  gazing  to  one 
dark,  dismal-looking  object — the  scaffold 
— ^proclaimed  that  the  moment  was  at 
hand  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ex- 
treme sentence  of  the  law.  The  hum  of 
their  blended  voices  mingled  together, 
and  swelling  on  the  ear  throughout  the 
long  dark  night,  told  distinctly  what 
had  brought  them  there.  The  public- 
houses  in  Blackman-street  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  filled  with  cus- 
tomers, many  of  whom  had  been  up  all 
night;  touters  from  every  comer  in- 
vited to  seats  commanding  a  view  of 
the  execution ;  every  house  was  lighted, 
and  sliops  of  all  kinds  were  open ;  and 
hundreds  of  itinerant  basketmen  were 
crying  •♦Manning's  biscuits"  and  "  Maria 
Manning's  peppermints  "  for  sale.  A 
mob  composed  of  the  lowest  rabble  had 
eollected  in  Swan-court,  and  under  the 
drop,  where  squibs  and  crackers  were 
flying  through  the  air,  and  every  low 
cry  and  oath  was  to  be  heard.  As 
morning  dawned,  the  manner  in  which 
the  assembled  multitudes  had  massed 
themselves  together  was  sufficiently 
striking.  Taking  up  their  station  on 
the  carriage-way,  in  front  and  rather  to 
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the  westtvard  of  the  entrance  of  the 
gaol,  were  the  dregs  and  otFscourings  of 
the  population  of  London,  the  different 
elements  that  composed  the  disorderly 
rabble  crew  being  mingled  together  in 
wild  and  unsightly  disorder,  the  'navvy' 
and  Irish  labourer  smoking  clay  pipes 
and  muzzy  with  beer,  pickpockets  plying 
their  light-fingered  art,  little  ragged 
boys  climbing  up  poRts,  and  standmg 
on  some  dangerous  elevation,  or  tum- 
bling down  again,  and  disappearing 
among  the  sea  of  beads.  From  that 
great  seething  mass  there  rises  a  cease- 
less din  of  sounds  and  war  of  tongues — 
Toices  in  every  note,  shrill  whistles,  and 
slane  calls.  The  clatter  and  uproar  of 
this^abel  never  ceased  for  a  moment. 
The  sight  of  the  drop  (a  huge,  gaunt, 
and  ominous-looking  structure),  raised 
on  the  flat  roof  of  the  gaol,  and  increas- 
ing by  a  hundredfold  the  gloomv  and 
repulsive  aspect  of  the  whole  building, 
failed  to  put  the  least  check  on  the  up- 
roarious tendencies  of  the  mob.  Now 
it  was  a  fainting  fit,  then  a  fight,  and 
again  the  arrest  of  a  thief :  but  there 
was  always  something  to  keep  up  the 
popular  excitement.  Even  the  dreadful 
sight  of  two  human  beings — husband 
and  wife — ^hurried  into  eternity  for  the 
crime  of  murder,  failed  to  solemnize  for 
one  moment  or  to  check  perceptibly  the 
disgusting  levitv  of  the  crowd.  Packed 
up. within  the  barriers  erected  by  the 
police,  they  were  powerless  for  mis- 
chief, and  could  easily  be  controlled. 
On  the  outskirts  of  this  great  mass  of 
human  beings  were  grouped,  in  smaller 
numbers,  a  very  different  class  of  people, 
who  had  paid  their  two  or  three  guineas 
to  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity,  and  who, 
from  the  fashionable  clubs  at  the  west 
end,  and  from  their  luxurious  homes, 
came  to  fill  the  windows,  the  gardens, 
and  the  housetops  of  a  few  miserable 
little  houses,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
citement of  seeing  two  fellow-creatures 
die  by  an  ignominious  death  upon  the 
scaffold.  The  best  view  of  an  execution 
at  Horsemonger-lane  gaol  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  tenements  at  the  west 
end  of  Winter-terrace.  There  the  more 
respectable  parts  of  the  assemblage 
took  up  their  position,  and  watched  the 
proceedings  with  opera-glasses  levelled. 
There  was  an  impression  current  that 
the  execution  would  take  place  at  eight 
o'clock,  but  that  hour  came  and  went, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  note  of  pre- 
paration sounded.  Two  men  were  loi- 
tering lazily  near  the  drop,  but  beyond 
that  there  was  nothing  visible.  At  last 
nine  o'clock  struck,  and  shortly  after 
the  dreadful  procession  emerged  from  a 
small  door  in  the  inner  side  of  a 
square  piece  of  brickwork  which  rests 
on   the  east  end  of  the   prison  roof. 


To  1  each  this  height  a  long  and  steep 
flight  of  stairs  had  to  be  ascended; 
and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  Manning, 
in  his  weak  and  tottering  state,  was 
able  to  climb  so  far.  When  the  proces- 
sion appeared  above,  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  were  gazing  at  it  with 
upturned  faces  immediately  watched  for 
the  appearance  of  the  wretched  crea- 
tures doomed  to  die.  Manning  came 
first,  supported  by  two  men  and  accom- 
panied by  the  chaplain,  who  read  to  him 
the  appointed  service  of  the  Church. 
As  he  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the 
drop  his  limbs  tottered  under  him,  and 
he  appeared  scarcely  able  to  move.  He 
first  turned  his  face  to  the  east,  ap- 
parently reluctant  to  eye  the  gapiog 
crowds  assembled  to  watch  his  last  mor- 
tal agony.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  fell 
upon  his  features  while  in  this  positioo, 
and  showed  that  the  pallor  of  his  counte* 
nance  still  continued.  When  his  wife 
approached  the  scaffold  he  turned  more 
round,  with  his  face  towards  the  people, 
while  the  hangman  proceeded  to  draw 
over  his  head  the  white  nightcap  and  to 
adjust  the  fatal  rope.  In  the  mean  time 
the  female  prisoner  had  reached  the 
drop,  mounting  the  steps  which  led  to  it 
with  a  firm,  but,  owing  to  the  bandage  on 
her  eyes,  not  a  rapid  step,  and,  wheQ  at 
last  placed  under  the  fatal  beam,  stand- 
ing as  fixed  as  a  marble  statue.  The 
male  prisoner  had  by  this  time  recover- 
ed his  firmness  to  a  certain  extent,  and, 
turning  to  his  wife,  he  shook  hands  with 
her  in  token  of  a  final  farewell.  The 
executioner  then  drew  the  nightcap  over 
the  female  prisoner's  head,  and,  all  the 
necessary  preparations  having  now  been 
completed,  the  scaffold  was  cleared  of 
all  its  occupants  except  the  two  wretch- 
ed beings  who  stood  upon  it  doomed  to 
die.  The  chaplain  of  the  gaol  at  this 
last  moment,  deeply  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  so  great  a  criminal  standing 
on  the  brink  of  time  without  having  con- 
fessed her  guilt,  once  more  approached, 
and  asked  Mrs.  Manning  if  she  had  any- 
thing that  she  wished  to  say  to  him. 
She  replied,  "Nothing,  but  to  thank 
you  much  for  all  your  kindness."  He 
withdrew  deeply  disappointed,  and, when 
he  left,  the  husband  and  wife  •g»^ 
approached  each  other  and  shook  hands; 
having  done  so,  they  finally  resumed 
their  positions.  In  an  instant  the  haog- 
man  withdrew  the  bolt,  the  drop  m, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  fulfilled. 
They  died  almost  without  a  straggle» 
and  the  bodies,  having  been  allowed  to 
hang  for  an  hour,  were  cut  down,  and 
in  the  evening  buried  within  the  precincU 
of  the  gaol.  The  mob  during  this  tem- 
ble  scene  exhibited  no  feeling  except  one 
of  heartless  indifference  and  levity,  l*** 
a  single  yell  or  cry  of  execralit  n  oonw 
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be  heard;  scarcely  a  hat  or  cap  was 
raised  while  the  drop  fell ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  murderers  had  hardly  ceased  to 
oscillate  with  the  momentum  of  their 
fall  before  the  spectators  were  hurrying 
in  large  numbers  from  the  spot. 

"On  the  separation  of  the  crowd  the  ef- 
fects of  its  presence  began  to  be  manifest- 
ed. At  the  corner  ofS  wan-street  numbers 
of  powerful  men  were  seen  lying  on  the 
pavement  in  a  state  bordering  on  insen- 
sibility, and  quite   helpless   from  the 
crushing  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected.    As  the  ground  became  clear  in 
Tarious  places,  hats,  bonnets,  shawls, 
shoe?,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  were 
thickly  strewed  on  the  ground,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  the 
scene  of  some  frightful  struggle.     Even 
before  the  appearance  of  the  culprits  on 
the  scaffold,  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
dragged  out  from  the  compact  multi- 
tnde  by  the  police,  by  means  of  ropes, 
so  seriously    injured    that    they  were 
obliged  to  be  taken  to  the    hospital, 
where  many  of  them  still  remain.     One 
person,  hoping  to  relieve  his  chest  from 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  against  some 
h-on  railings,  placed  one  leg  between 
them,  when  the  crowd  swayed  to  one 
side,  and  his  thigh  was  fractured.  After 
having  been  dragged  out,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital  on  a  stretcher. 
Whilst  the  crowd  was  passing  between 
two  of  the  barricades  nearest  Newing- 
ton-eauseway,  several  parties  made  an 
attempt  to  get  out.    Amongst  the  num- 
ber was  a  young  woman  who  fell  down 
insensible,  and  was  trodden  upon  by  the 
nob.  She  was  found  to  be  so  dreadfully 
iojared  that  she  could  not  speak.     She 
was  removed  to  Guy's   Hospital,  and 
^  there  on  Wednesday  morning.  Near 
the  same  place  a  young  man  was  forced 
down   amongst    the  crowd,    and    was 
likewise  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  taken 
to  Gujr's  Hospital,  where  he  still  remains 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition.     It  was 
fortunate  that  the  authorities  adopted 
the   precautions  they  did,   in    placing 
hn|?e  barriers  in  different  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  prison.      Never 
was  such  a  mass  assembled  on  a  similar 
<X!caBion,  and  when  the  culprits  appear- 
ed on  the  drop,  the  rush  was  terrific. 
Hundreds  are  indebted  to  the  police  for 
«e  preservation  of  their  lives.' " 

The  next  passage  we  quote  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's  power  of  political  observation. 
We  extract  from  a  very  just  and  im- 
partial estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  deceased  statesman,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  movement  by  whidi,  m 
1846,  his  ministry  was  defeated.    In 


February  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced 
the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Law,  and  car. 
ried  it  by  a  majority  of  ninety-tbree 
votes: — 

"  Thus  was  the  cause  of  protection 
lost.     Of  those  who  had  been  elected  to 
defend  it  1 12  were  induced,  by  the  exam- 
ple and  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
to  go  over  to  the  ranks  of  its  enemies. 
There  can  be  little  question  that,  had 
Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself  bound  to 
abandon  office  at  the  time  that  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  defence, 
of  the  Corn  Laws,    no  such  wholesale 
desertion  on  the  part  of  Conservative 
membeifs  would  have  taken  place.   Lord 
John  Russell  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  attempt  to  form  a  Com- Law-repeal- 
ing government  in  December,  because 
he  found  that  of  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers who  had  previously  opposed  the 
Free  Trade  policy,  he  could  not  count 
upon  the  support  of  even  so  many  as  20. 
The  question  has  been  much  debated 
whether   Sir  Robert  Peel,   after   Lord 
John  Russell's  failure  to  form  a  govern- 
ment   in    December,    calculated    upon 
being  able  to  maintain  his  position  as 
Prime    Minister,    notwithstanding    the 
repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws.     In  the  suc- 
ceeding month  of  June,  after  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
another  question,  and  compelled  to  re- 
sign, he  stated  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session  he  foresaw  and  expected 
that  result.      It  is   however  prooable, 
looking  at  all  the  evidence,  that,  in  the 
statement  referred  to,  he  confused  after 
Impressions  with  previous  anticipations. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  either  his  colleagues  or  supporters 
had  supposed  that  the  very  extraordi- 
nary change  of  opinion  and  of  policy  at 
which  they  had  so  conscientiously  arrived 
would  conduct  them,  within  a  few  short 
months,  to  the  bleak  and  barren  shore 
of  unplaced  Conservative  ••  liberalism,'* 
there  to  pass  listless  days  and  nights, 
without  either  the  excitement  of  oppo- 
sition, or  the  more  substantial  gratifica- 
tion of  official   reward.    It  was  their 
belief,  that  after  the  bitterness  of  death, 
as  regarded  the  Protectionist  system, 
was  over,  old  interests  and  old  habits 
would  bring  things  back  to  their  accus- 
tomed channel ;  that  Tories  would  be 
reluctant  to  enter   into  a   systematic 
opposition  of  the  Queen's  Government, 
and  that  liberal   Conservatism   would 
continue  to  hold  place,  while  the  Whig 
party  would  be  left  upon  the  Opposition 
benches,  to  ruminate  upon  the  adverse 
fate  which  kept  them  out  of  office,  not- 
withstanding the  adoption  of  their  policy 
by  the  country  and  by  the  State. 
"  The  disgust  and  resentment  of  the 
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Protectionists,  however,  were  more  gene- 
ral, as  well  aft  deoper  and  more  lasting, 
than  they  who  surrounded  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  calculated  upon.  If,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  those  feelings 
might  hare  died  away,  they  were  sure 
not  to  do  so,  when  the  emergency  of  the 
case  called  fVom  other  pursuits  to  the 
head  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  man  of  such  lofty  spirit,  and 
such  indomitable  energy  as  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  opportunity  was  anxiously  sought 
by  the  Protectionists  to  transfer  the 
gorernment  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Lord  John  Russell ;  upon  the  principle 
that  public  affairs  woiild  be  conducted 
in  a  more  honest  and  intelligible  manner 
than  it  theti  was,  if  ^hig  policT,  such 
as  the  Government  had  adopted,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  Whig,  with  the 
constitutional  control  of  frank  Toryism 
in  opposition.  Alon^  with  this,  there 
was  the  animating  spirit  of  vengeance. 
The  Protectionists  felt  they  had  been 
betrayed,  and  longed  to  punish  the  Mi- 
nister  whom  they  believed  to  be  their 
betrayer.  They  had  to  wait  for  their 
opportunity  till  June.  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion the  Grovemment  had  introduced  a 
severe  measure  for  the  protection  of  life 
in  Ireland ;  but  the  Minister,  after  the 
first  reading,  held  it  back  as  if  with  a 
presentiment  that  it  contained  the  mate- 
rials of  his  overthrow.  The  blow  was 
struck  on  the  25th  of  June,  when  the  Pro- 
tectionists, joining  the  Whig  Opposition 
against  the  Bill,  placed  the  Peel  minis- 
try in  a  minority  of  73.  The  muster 
of  members  was  not  very  g^reat^  the 
number  of  voters  being  only  oil.  The 
Ministry  had  219  votes  —  the  com- 
bined opposition  292.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
announced  his  resignation  on  the  29th 
in  a  speech  which  was  no  doubt  the 
sorest,  and  probably  the  most  inoautioni 
speech  he  ever  made.  So  long  as  he  is 
remembered,  that  speech  will  rise  np  in 
judgment  against  hmi.  To  compliment 
the  turbulent  enemy  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  to  give  the  darkest  colour  of 
sordid  malignity  to  the  policy  of  which 
he  had  himself  been  so  lon^  the  cham- 
pion, were  the  tasks  to  which  on  that 
wretched  occasion  he  devoted  his  de- 
clamatory powers.  That  was  the  speech 
in  which  he  condescended  to  eulogise 
*  Richard  Cobden'  by  name,  as  the  man 
to  whose  convincing  arguments  and 
unadorned  eloquence  the  country  was 
indebted  for  the  great  advantage  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  forgetting 
however  to  acknowledge  how  insensible 
he  had  himself  been,  up  to  the  rery  last 


moment,  both  to  the  force  of  those  ar- 
guments and  the  fascination  of  that 
eloquence.  That  was  the  speech  in 
which  he  said  that  he  would  doubtless 
*  leave  a  name  to  be  execrated  by  every 
monapolUt  who  desired  to  maintain  pro- 
tection for  his  own  individual  benefit ; 
but  to  be  remembered  also  with  expres- 
sions of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  men 
who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recroit 
their  strength  with  abundant  and  no- 
taxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.' 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that,  if  the  Com  Laws 
did  reallpr  '  leaven '  the  bread  of  the 
poor  'with  a  sense  of  injustice,'  lie 
himself  had  been  for  a  long  series  of 
vears  the  leading  perpetrator  of  that  in- 
justice, and  therefore  some  apology  was 
due  from  him  to  the  poor,  upon  whose 

food-will  he  now  so  readily  calculated, 
[e  should  have  recollected  that  he  had 
tauntingly  asked  but  a  few  years  before, 
'  who  haa  been  more  forward  than  he 
had  been  in  defence  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  who  could  doubt  that  his  desire 
was  to  maintain  a  just  and  adequate 
agricultural  protection  ?'  Why  did  he 
maintain  injustice,  and  say  that  it  was 
just  ?  Or,  if  he  had  only  arrived  at  his 
new  lights  upon  the  subject  within  a  few 
weeks,  why  did  he  not  express  contri- 
tion for  his  long-continued  error,  and 
why  did  he  not  refrain  from  reproachful 
allusion  to  those  who  still  continued  to 
hold  opuiions  which  he  had  so  long  con- 
sidered and  maintained  to  be  just  ?  How 
shall  this  be  explained  but  by  that 
'stranee  infirmity  of  character  which 
made  the  whole  life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  a 
series  of  inconsistencies,  and  has  led  him 
to  disclaim,  repudiate,  and  forfeit^  one 
after  another,  almost  every  opinion, 
principle,  and  pledge  that  he  had  ever 
adopted.'"* 

The  passages  we  have  quoted  we  feel 
very  imperfectly  convey  an  idea  of  tlw 
publication  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the 
very  nature  of  the  book  makes  illus- 
tration, by  means  of  extract,  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  We  have  promised, 
however,  to  record  our  impressioa  of 
the  work  as  a  whole.  We  ctfinot 
hesitate  to  award  to  it  high  praise.  H 
we  have  been  compelled  to  speak  se- 
verely of  blemishes  l^t  we  cannot 
consider  light  ones,  wfe  have  done  so 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  ^  Ujwn 
a  groat  variety  of  topics  it  exhibits  in- 
formation that  has  bien  i       "  ^  "^^ 
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no  ordinary  industry  and  care,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  selected  with  great 
judgment^  and  arranged  with  consi. 
(iv'rable  skill.  An  unfriendly  writer 
myht  say  that,  occasionally,'  the  ex- 
tracts from  newspapers  are  carried  to 
the  length  of  book-making  ;  as  in  the 
rmotation  that  occurs  in  the  passage 
uescribinc  the  execution  of  the  Mau- 
ninnjs.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
criticism  would  be  more  plausible  than 
ju>t.  The  extracts  from  books  and 
ne\rspapers  are  often  most  valuable — 
nt'ver  out  of  place.  To  great  and 
varied  information  Mr.  Johnston  adds 
the  merit  of  a  just  and  generally  well- 
balanced  mind.  He  carries,  perhaps, 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  equilibrium 
of  the  latter  to  an  extreme.  We 
rerily  belleye  it  was  the  conceit  of 


affecting  judicial  impartiality — cer- 
tainly no  meaner  motive — that  led  him 
to  view,  as  from  some  superior  elevation, 
his  own  kindred  and  nis  own  people. 
Enough,  however,  upon  this  ungracious 
subject.  It  is  with  very  sincere  satisfac- 
tion that  we  congratulate  Mr.  Johnston 
upon  the  production  of  a  book  which 
cannot  fail  to  add  to  his  reputation  as  a 
shrewd  and  ori^nal  observer  of  men 
and  things — which,  to  the  superficial 
reader,  will  supply  a  fund  of  abundant 
entcrtainmeutHdirect  the  political  and 
social  inquirer  to  the  best  and  most 
authoritative  subiects  of  information^, 
and  to  the  reflective  mind  suggest 
deep  and  solemn  thoughts  upon  that 
strange  aggregate  of  the  phases  of 
human  society  that  is  presented  by 
England  as  it  is. 
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MicxFcLLAX,  Ned  Williams,  and  Tom 
Johnson,  as  they  were  colloquially  de- 
>ignated.  tlere  is  a  goodly  triumvi- 
rate of  names,  **  famihar  as  household 
words  "  in  the  memory  of  our  old  play- 
goers,  and  held  in  special  re^jard  by 
the  fast  fading  generation  of  Crow- 
street  For  a  long  series  of  years, 
they  formed  integral  components  of  the 
Dublin  Company  ;  as  inseparably  be- 
longing to  tne  establishment  then  as 
"Dick  Barry"  is  now,  and  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  announcement  of  a  new 
pit-ce,  as  the  scenery,  machinery,  dresses, 
and  decorations.  No  matter  who  wield- 
ed the  mimic  sceptre  of  Thespis,  or  what 
other  changes  were  made,  they  stood 
fast,  and  were  consigned  with  the  stock. 
He  must  have  been  a  bold  manager, 
and  a  daring  revolutionist,  who  would 
liave  proposed  to  dispense  with  them. 
But  tkey  were  loyal  subjects  too,  al- 
though nxtures,  and  I  never  heard  that 
they  attempted  to  take  undue  advan- 
ta^  of  well  earned  popularity.  Every- 
thing was  then  regulated  slowly,  and 
S)  stematically.  The  world  moved 
quietly  on  its  axis,  as  a  respectable 
planet  ought  to  do,  and  had  not  yet 
been  pushed  awry  by  steam  pressure, 
ai  it  is  now,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
united  science  of  Newton,  Kepler,  and 
Laplace  could  scarcely  reinstate  it. 
Service  was  inheritance  in  theatres,  as 
in  other  communities.  In  Dublin,  and 


in  London,  manager  and  actor  clave  to 
each  other,  like  man  and  wife,  till  death 
did  them  part. 

i  knew  these  three  ancient  worthies 
well.  *'  They  were  fellows  of  infinite 
jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy.'*  I  have 
walked  with  them,  talked  with  them, 
acted  with  them,  managed  them  ;  and^ 
moreover,  1  attended  all  their  funerals  i 
which  gives  me  a  sort  of  executorial 
privilege  to  become  their  chronicler, 
the  more  so,  that  I  am  not  aware  any 
one  else  has  undertaken  the  office.  X 
propose  to  discharge  this  in  a  few  short 
^ages,  which  will  be  read  by  many,  not 
for  their  own  merit,  but  tiecause  they 
appear  in  good  <x)mpany ;  and  may 
meet  the  eye  of  a  few  surviving  ad- 
mirers of  "  departed  worth,"  and  who, 
like  true  laudatores  temporis  acti,  may 
fondly  exclaim — **  we  ne'er  shall  look 
upon  their  like  again."  I  confess,  I 
scarcely  think  ive  snail,  although  poste- 
rity may  be  more  fortunate.  At  all 
events,  such  men  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered ''  in  their  land's  language,"  and 
many  of  inferior  pretensions  nave  oc- 
cupied respectable  looking  volumes. 

Fullam,  Williams,  and  Johnson 
were  artists  in  the  true  sense  of  th^ 
word,  who  had  learned  their  crafl,  and 
knew  what  they  were  about.  They 
studied  the  author  (which  was  the  usuiu 
practice  in  those  days),  delivered  his 
ideas  instead  of  their  own,  and  said  no 
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more  than  was  set  down  for  them. 
8teriing  gradaates  of  the  good  old 
school,  who  could  look  a  joke  full  in 
the  face  without  flinching,  and  fearlessly 
elicit  **  points,"  as  they  are  technically 
called,  with  the  force  of  a  four.and. 
twenty  pounder.  Then  followed  real 
shouts  of  laughter  and  implause,  such 
as  exist  at  present  in  iawt  tradition 
only,  and  in  the  veracious  columns  of 
the  play.bills.  Each  of  the  three  had 
saved  money,  bought  debentures  on 
the  theatre.  Grand  Canal  stock,  and 
shares  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Insurance 
Company.  The  consequence  of  which 
was,  they  all,  like  honest  Dogberry, 
had  met  with  their  losses,  and  were  uni- 
Tersallv  reputed  to  have  realised  larger 
sums  than  they  had  ever  received.  A 
principle  of  exaggeration  more  common 
than  laudable. 

There  were  audiences  also  in  that  re- 
mote era,  who  positively  came  to  see 
the  play,  and  enjoy  themselves.  They 
warmed  with  the  actors,  and  the  act- 
ors liberally  returned  the  compliment. 
Each  encouraged  the  other,  a  recipro- 
city of  feeling  which  produced  the 
happiest  and  the  merriest  results. 
Alas  1  nearly  all  this  is  changed  at  pre- 
sent. The  public  are  grown  compara- 
tively cold  and  listless,  with  a  gentle 
inclining  to  ''inexplicable  dumb  shows 
and  noise."  I  suppose  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  comic  men  so  frequently 
keep  all  the  fun  to  themselves,  thinkinje^ 
the  article  too  rare  and  costly  to  admit 
of  participation.  A  selfish  practice,  un- 
suited  to  a  liberal  profession.  The  tra^ 
gedians  indeed  atone  for  this,  and  oc- 
casionally succeed  in  raising  a  laugh, 
which  relieves  the  ^neral  monotony, 
although  not  strictly  m  keeping  with  the 
"  gorgeous  pall"  of  Melpomene.  I  have 
seen  this  done  in  my  time,  and  by  men 
of  mark  too,  but  for  fear  of  ofl*ence,  as 
Sir  Giles  says,  '*  I  name  no  parties." 

That  the  stage  has  declineain  modem 
days,  and  that  the  true  taste  for  the  legi- 
timate  drama  has  evaporated,  particu- 
larly  among  the  higher  classes,  appears 
to  be  an  admitted  fact,  for  whidi  at  least 
one  hundred  substantial  and  contradic- 
tory causes  are  duly  assigned.  The  de- 
generacy of  actors ;  the  incompetence  of 
managers ;  the  countless  number  of  mi. 
nor  theatres ;  the  bad  taste  of  the  public 
themselves ;  the  spread  of  education, 
that  mighty  leveller  which  opens  all 


eyes  and  brings  all  seeming  marvels 
down  to  their  true  standard ;  the  de- 
crease of  cash ;  the  increase  of  outward 
piety ;  the  railroads,  which  carry  every- 
body to  see  everything  somewhere  else ; 
the  *'  fastness"  of  t^e  age,  which  fevers 
the  blood  of  humanity,  and  incapaci. 
tates  anjrbodv  from  listening  patiently 
to  anything  for  half  an  hour ;  the  vast 
multiplication  of  cheap  recreations,  me. 
chanics'  institutes,  mlotunnuicales,  casi- 
nos, judge  and  jury  societies,  monster 
concerts,  drum  polkas,  and  music  for  the 
million ;  lectures  on  every  conceivable 
science  and  invention,  mesmerism, 
phrenology,  geology,  toxicology,  onto- 
logy,  nosology,  and  electro-biology;* 
these,  and  many  more  too  tedious  to 
enumerate  at  this  present  writing, 
figure  away  among  the  leading  and 
most  popular  objections.  Now,  I  have 
a  theory  of  my  own  on  this  very  vital 
question,  and  am  inclined  to  thmk  tke 
kite  dinner  hour  may  stand  in  the  front 
place  and  set  aside  all  the  others. 
When  puzzled  by  an  obscore  passage, 
I  have  sometimes  passed  over  the  eu^ 
borate  commentaries,  which  eenerally 
make  the  matter  darker,  and  found  the 
simplest  solution  to  be  the  true  one. 
Perhaps  I  am  right  in  the  case  under 
discussion.  An  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Andrew  A^ew,  a  very  distin- 
guished  officer  in  3ie  wars  of  the  first 
Georges,  was  once  appointed  to  defend 
an  important  post,  which,  to  the  sur- 
prise  of  all  wno  knew  him  and  his  ap- 
proved gallantry,  he  abandoned  on  tne 
approach  of  the  enemy.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  assemble,  the 
case  duly  investigated,  and  Sir  Andrew 
desired  to  state  what  he  had  to  say  in 
his  defence.  He  produced  a  huse  roll 
of  paper,  which  he  aeliberately  unfolded, 
and  said,  "  I  had  exactly  one  hundred 
reasons  for  giving  up  that  post ;  I  ha^ 
written  them  all  down,  and  shsil  detail 
them  in  order.  First,  I  had  no  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provisions;  second^ — ** 
The  President  here  interposed,  "  Stop, 
Sir  Andrew,"  said  he— then  looked  at 
Uie  Court,  the  Court  smiled,  and  nod- 
ded to  the  President,  who  continued— 
«•  The  first  reason  will  do.  Sir  Andrew, 
we  needn't troubleyouforthe remaining 
ninety-nine."  But,  as  Dr.  Dildin  says, 
in  one  of  his  bibliographical  works, 
•'  all  this  is  unpardonabty  digressive," 
80  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 


*  The  latest  of  the  ologiea^  now  or  very  lately  being  illustrated  in  DablhL 
mean? 
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Fttlkm  was  in  years  and  stage  expe- 
rience considerably  older  than  either 
Williams  or  Johnson.  His  line  was 
excInsiTety  the  old  men,  sach  as  King 
and  Parsons  had  achieved  their  fame 
in,  and  in  which  William  Farren  for 
many  years  has  stood  without  a  rival. 
His  style,  when  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
days,  was  racy,  unctuous,  and  overflow- 
ing; mnch  too  highly  coloured  for  the 
fastidious  delicacy  of  modem  taste, 
which,  while  it  justly  repudiates  coarse- 
ness or  vulgarity,  has  banished,  at  the 
same  time,  a  good  commodity  of  wit 
and  humour.  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  Don  Manuel,  Colo- 
nel  Oldboy,  or  Justice  Woodcock, 
played  afler  the  fashion  of  Parsons  or 
Fu&am,  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
refined  critics  of  185 1.  All  this  is  well, 
and  as  it  should  be,  but  what  we  have 
thus  gained  at  one  end  we  have  lost  at 
the  other,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the 
decrease  of  learning  and  flagellation 
at  public  schools. 

When  I  first  came  to  Dublin,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  William  Ab- 
bott, in  1824,  FuUam  had  declined 
deep  into  the  vale  of  years.  He  must 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty. 
Those  who  had  known  him  longest 
thou^t  he  was  considerably  more ; 
and  surprising  it  was  to  see  so  old  a 
man  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  fa- 
culties,  and  able  to  follow  still  a  labo- 
rious vocation,  materially  dependent  on 
power  of  memory.  I  recollect  no  in- 
stance, in  the  history  of  the  stage,  of 
any  actor  continuing  regularly  in  har« 
ness  to  such  an  advanced  period  of 
Hfe.  Betterton  played  Melantius,  in  the 
Mtdd's  Tragedy  (a  very  arduous  cha- 
racter), in  his  seventy-second  year,  and 
thereby  aggravated  an  attack  of  ^out 
which  killed  him  in  three  days  alter. 
Macldin  performed  Sir  Pertinax  Mac 
sycophant,  in  his  own  play  of  the  Man 
of  the  Warldf  when  more  than  eishty ; 
and  attempted  Shylock  ten  years  later, 
hat  his  recollection  failed  in  the  third 


act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
stage.  He  lived  to  complete  his  hun- 
dredth year. 

T  remember  an  aged  actor,  by  name 
Edward  Cape  Everard,  who  used  to 
call  himself  a  natural  son  of  Garrick. 
He  represented  Shylock,  in  Edinburgh, 
when  he  must  have  been  almost  eighty ; 
the  performance  was  really  vigorous 
and  highly  respectable. 

There  are  many  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary  longevity  among  actors  and 
painters,  from  which  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude both  these  avocations  are  whole- 
some and  conducive  to  health,  unless 
unduly  interfered  with  by  casualty  or 
intemperance. 

Nobody  could  tell  Fullam*s  age  ex- 
actly. Probably  he  did  not  know  it 
himself,  and  at  all  times  was  impatient 
and  incommunicative  when  questioned 
on  the  point.  He  even  disliked  to  be 
asked  how  he  felt  himself,  and  gave 
short  answers  to  all  such  inquiries.  His 
feeling  appeared  to  resemble  that  of 
Fontenelle,  who,  when  congratulated 
by  his  friends  on  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day, stopped  them  hastily,  and  ex- 
claimed— *  •  H  u  sh  !  Death  has  forgotten 
me ;  don't  remind  him  that  I  am  here 
still." 

When  I  saw  FuUam  act,  his  physical 
powers  were  nearly  exhausted.  Infirm 
m  step,  and  indistinct  in  utterance,  I 
could  still  trace  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
cellent actor,  well  versed  in  all  the  me- 
chanism of  his  art.  He  was  on  very 
familiar  terms  with  the  galleries,  who, 
knowing  the  tetchiness  of  his  temper, 
were  perpetually  trying  to  excite  him 
by  shouting — "  Speak  up  1"  a  favourite 
practice  of  theirs  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  a  natural  one  enough  when 
people  are  unable  to  hear.*  «'  Arrah, 
then,  Mick  FuUam,  the  divil  a  word 
we  can  hear !  speak  up,  ould  boy !" 

The  firat  time  he  would  reply  sharply, 
but  without  halting  in  the  scene,  **  I 
can't  r*  If  the  call  was  repeated  a 
second  time,  «*  I  won't  1"  angrily.     If 


*  This  call  was  once  urgently  addressed  to  John  Kemble  during  his  performanee 
of  the  philosophic  Prince  of  Denmark.  Finding  it  impossible  to  comply,  as  from 
an  asthmatic  tendency  he  was  always  obliged  to  husband  his  lungs,  he  came  for- 
ward at  once  and  said — **  Gentlemen  of  the  gallery,  I  can't  wpeak  up,  but  if  you 
won't  speak  at  all,  you'll  hear  perfectly  every  word  I  say."  On  another  occasion, 
Mr9.  SIddons  was  interrupted  In  the  sleeping  scene  of  Lady  Macbeth,  by  a  vocife- 
rous demand  for  **  Garry  Owen.''  She  was  utterly  unconscious  of  what  it  meant, 
but  anxious  to  gratify  the  "gods,''  if  possible,  she  paused,  and  asked  solemnly, 
"  What  is  Garry  Owen  ?  Is  it  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?''  The  humours  of  the 
Dublin  galleries,  in  the  olden  time,  deserve  a  special  notice,  which  I  trust  I  shall 
find  leisure  to  devote  to  them. 
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a  tkirtl  time,  "  Be  quiet,  fools  I'*  in  a 
burst  of  indignant  reproof.  Then  en- 
sued a  roar  of  laushter,  in  which  the 
whole  house  joined,  and,  by-and-bye, 
a  da  capo  of  the  same  composition. 
On  my  first  appearance  in  Dublin  I 
enacted  Joseph  Surface  with  Fullam'a 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  being  a  stranger, 
felt  considerably  embarrassed  by  this 
running  accompaniment,  which  at- 
tended us  through  the  principal  scenes, 
and  by  no  means  improved  or  eluci- 
dated the  sparkling  dialogue  of  Sheri. 
dan. 

On  the  13th  January,  1826,  FuUam 
appeared  in  the  character  of  Don  Cris- 
toval  de  Tormes,  in  the  then  popular 
operetta  o£  Brother  and  Sister.  The 
days  were  not  yet  orer  when  Bishop 
composed  pretty  ballads,  which  Miss 
Stepnens  warbled  with  exquisite  effect, 
and  unsophisticated  audiences,  innocent 
of  Italian  refinement,  delighted  in  ^'Nid 
Noddin',"  "  I've  been  Roaming,"  and 
"  Let  us  haste  to  Kelvin  Grove."  On 
this  evening  Fullam  sang  his  son^  as 
usual,  in  the  first  act,  made  his  exit  on 
the  right-hand  side,  and  fell  imme- 
diately in  the  entrance,  scarcely  out  of 
sight  of  the  audience.  Some  one  called 
out  that  Mr.  Fullam  was  taken  ill,  and 
had  fallen  into  a  fit.  I  ran  round  in- 
stantly, lifted  him  up,  and,  assisted  by 
the  carpenters,  carried  him  into  the 
green-room.  We  laid  him  on  the  floor, 
and  placed  a  cushion  under  his  head. 
Surgical  aid  was  instantly  obtained; 
but  all  attempts  to  revive  him  were 
fruitless.  I  think  he  was  still  breathing 
when  raised,  but  quite  dead  before  we 
passed  across  the  stage.  All  felt  shock- 
ed,  but  none  were  much  surprised.  He 
had  long  laboured  under  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  threatening  ossification;  and 
as  nothing  could  induce  him  to  give  up 
acting,  medical  men  acquaiQted  witn 
the  case  had  oilen  predicted  that  he 
would  die  suddenly  on  the  sta^e,  or 
exhale  in  some  moment  of  exertion  or 
excitement.  On  that  very  evening,  it 
was  remazked,  he  had  spoken  volunta- 
rily of  his  excellent  state  of  health, 
and  replied  with  unusual  complaisance 
to  various  inauiries,  that  he  had  never 
felt  better.  When  a  man  touches  the 
patriarchal  verge  of  "  four-score  years 
and  upwards,"  and  the  lingering  snears 
of  Atropos  at  length  sever  his  attenu- 
ated thread,  it  matters  little  whether 
a  learned  disease  with  a  hard  name,  or 
mere  exhausted  nature,  is  the  proxi- 
mate agent  of  his  departure. 


The  audience,  ignorant  of  the  < 
trophe,  became  impatient;  and  as  the 
remainder  of  the  performaace  was  im- 
possible, it  was  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing to  satisfy  them.  I  stated  that 
Mr.  Fullam  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  as  no  substitute  could  be  obtained 
on  the  instant,  we  were  compelled  to 
solicit  their  indulgence,  and  drop  the 
curtain.  I  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
dead,  but  hesitated  to  say  so,  as  his 
wife  lived  in  the  theatre,  and  might 
thus  hear  the  painful  tidings  too  ab- 
ruptly. Some  grumbled  at  firet,  think- 
ing they  were  imposed  on ;  but  the 
fact  spread  with  rapidity,  and  all  dis- 
persed in  a  few  minutes.  By  this  time 
the  green-room  was  filled  with  many 
who  hurried  round,  on  the  report  of 
what  had  happened — audience,  actors, 
scene-shiflers,  servants,  and  supenm- 
meraries,  firiends  and  strangers,  curious 
idlers,  and  anxious  associates.  It  was 
a  solemn  lesson  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  an  awful  sight  too,  to  oontemphite 
the  mingled  group,  as  they  stood 
round,  and  gaied  silently  on  the  old 
man,  who  lay  stretched  out  upon  the 
floor  before  them;  the  tinsel  finery  of 
the  stage  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  inanimate  form  it  covered,  his 
limbs  already  cold  and  stark  in 
the  rigidity  of  dissolution,  and  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  death  forcing  itself 
palpably  through  the  artificial  rouge 
with  which  his  cheeks  were  covered. 
A  sudden  summons,  under  such  un- 
usual circumstances,  would,  we  might 
suppose,  startle  even  vice  itself  in 
nud  career,  and  force  the  most  cal* 
lous  spirit  to  think  seriously  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  yet  such  is  the  inconceivable 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  that  m 
the  confusion  which  attended  the  re- 
moval of  the  deceased,  a  miscreant  m 
no  way  connected  with  the  theatre 
had  crept  in,  who  contrived  to  abstract 
a  ring  from  his  finger  and  the  eye-glaf* 
which  he  wore  suspended  round  hii 
neck. 

Fullam  was  a  distinguished  mcmDcr 
of  the  masonic  order ;  the  brethren  of 
the  crafl,  therefore^  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, arranged  for  him  a  public  fune- 
ral, attending  in  gorgeous  costume  and 
insigniai  and  in  very  imposing  P*"*^ 
sion.  He  was  carried  through  the  mort 
populous  thoroughfares— along  Co^ 
lege-street,  up  Graflon-street,  by  St«j 
phen's-green,  down  Merrion-ro^r,  wd 
finally  deposited  in  a  corner  of  St. 
Mark's  churchyard.    This  '*  long  pa- 
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rade  of  woe"  *  was  much  commented 
on ;  many  pronounced  it  an  error  in 
taste,  out  of  place,  and  offensively 
theatricaL  But  it  was  meant  kindly ; 
flitted  by  as  the  empty  pageant  of  an 
hour  ;  furnished  a  paragraph  or  two 
for  the  morning  papers  ;  and  was 
speedily  forgotten.  At  his  funeral  an 
incident  actually  occurred  which  has 
been  oflen  mentioned  in  print  before, 
and  sometimes  ascribed  to  another 
place  and  different  parties.  An  an- 
cient sybil,  one  of  the  extinct  race  who 
used  to  haunt  the  avenues  of  the 
theatre.  Tending  play-bills,  had  been 
affronted  by  FuUam  some  time  before, 
at  his  benefit,  when  he  refused  to  give 
her  the  usual  complimentary  contin- 
gent of  bills,  which  the  interesting 
sisterhood  were  wont  to  exact  from 
all  and  snndrT,  as  a  sort  of  black 
mail,  under  the  terror  of  unlimited 
Billinssgate  in  case  of  refusaL  This 
amiable  old  crone  was  standing  by 
with  the  crowd,  as  the  grave  was 
being  fiUed  up,  and,  looking  in,  ex- 
claimed bitterly,  "Ah!  omd  Mick 
Fullam !  there  you  are — ^youVe  got  a 
ticket  for  the  pit  this  day." 

The  following  inscription  appears  on 
the  old  actor^s  srave-stone,  written, 
we  beUere,  bv  the  late  Mr.  William 
KertUnd.  The  age  is  mis-stated,  as, 
from  the  most  probable  accounts,  he 
was  considerably  beyond  eighty : — 

*"  •  Wc  dttU  nRl7  look  upon  hU  IUm  Again.* 

*»To 

th«  Memory  of 

lIlCnAKL    FULLAK, 

Of  the   Dublin  Theatre, 

Wiio  died  suddenly  on  the  stage, 

Idth  January,  1826, 

Aged  76  years. 

Of  the  most  inflexible  int^ty ; 

Alike  esteemed  in  Private,  as  admired  in 

Public  life. 

"  Alu,  poor  FnlluB,  dear  deputed  friend* 
Tha  Drama  mourn*  her  Iom — thy  haplet*  end. 
When  tnd  thj  genioa— Ulent^wlt— thy  Are, 
The  Mrrowtag  mue  majr  long  in  rain  inquire. 
Without  or  art  or  effort  to  excel, 
Tev  pUy*d  their  part  on  lift*i  great  ttage  w  well } 
Thy  merit'i  elalmi,  the  puhlte  grief  ezprcM'd, 
Thy  prirate  worth,  by  frlendahip'i  tear  confeta'd  | 
Peace  to  thy  thade— thy  life,  thy  rirtuei  claim 
Thli  hnmbte  tribue  to  thy  weU-eam'd  ftihc.** 

"Also 

^ABOARET, 

His  Wife,  who  departed  this  life, 

April  the  16th,  1889, 

Aged  70  Years." 


Ned  Williams  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary actor  I  ever  saw.  He  did 
not  strike  at  first,  but  when  you  be- 
came used  to  him  he  was  irresistibly 
droll.  Unlike  every  one  else,  his  style 
was  entirely  his  own,  and  not  founded 
on  any  extraneous  model.  His  man- 
ner, gait,  action,  and  intonation  were 
strikingly  peculiar  and  identical .  These 
mannerisms,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
which  would  have  destroyed  any  other 
actor,  added  infinitely  to  the  effect  of 
his  performances.  Half  his  reputation 
was  built  on  his  personal  oddities.  When 
you  saw  him  announced  for  a  new 
part,  you  knew  exactly  how  he  would 
embody  it;  you  had  a  distinct  pic- 
ture presented  to  your  mental  eye, 
and  you  laughed  by  anticipation. 
There  was  sameness,  probably;  but 
there  was  also  strength,  and  richness  of 
colouring,  and  not,  as  more  frequently 
happens,  the  shadowy  outline  of  no 
character  at  all.  The  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  Williams  are  hit  off  with 
graphic  distinctness  in  the  "  Familiar 
Epistles."  The  portrait  is  an  exag- 
gerated one,  but  the  point  and  humour 
of  the  lines  almost  excuse  their  pun- 
gent severity:— 

"Next  Williams  comes,  the  rode  and  rough, 

With  face  most  whimsically  gruff. 

Aping  the  careless  sons  of  ocean, 

He  scorns  each  fine  and  easy  motion  ;'|' 

Tight  to  his  sides  his  elbows  pins. 

And  dabbles  with  his  hands  like  fins. 

Would  he  display  the  greatest  woe. 

Ho  slaps  his  heart,  and  points  his  toe ; 

Is  merriment  to  be  expressed, 

Ho  points  his  toe,  and  slaps  his  breast 

His  turns  are  swings,  his  step  a  Jump, 

His  feelings  fits — his  touch  a  thump ; 

And  violent  in  all  his  parts, 

He  speaks  by  gusts,  and  moves  by  starts.*' 

Williams  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Dublin  in  the  old  Crow-street 
Theatre,  on  the  16th  November,  in 
tiie  memorable  year  1798,  and  in  two 
very  opposite  characters — Young  Ra- 
pid, in  A  Cure  for  the  Heartache^  and 
br.  Lenitive,  in  The  Prize,  How  he 
ever  could  have  fancied  himself  fit  for 
the  light,  youthful,  and  daahing  young 
heroes  of  comedy,  is  one  of  those 
nnaccountable  hallucinations  to  which 
the  race  of  actors  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liarly subject.  Listen  was  originally 
a  tragedian;    and  when    he    pUyed 


*  See  Bishop  Home's  Lines  on  Oairick^  Funeral  Procession. 

t  The  writer  here  vindicates  the  actor  without  intending  to  do  so.    The  movements  of 
>^ion  assuredly  ought  not  to  be  either  fine  or  easy. 
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Romeo  in  London  for  his  benefit,  in 
sober  seriousness,  was  exceedingly  cha- 
grined that  the  audience  were  resolved 
to  laugh  and  treat  the  matter  as  a  bur- 
lesque. But  Williams  soon  discovered 
his  mistake,  and  fell  into  a  more  con- 
genial line.  When  asked  what  he  him- 
self considered  his  exclusive  fifrte^  he 
used  to  describe  it  as  the  "gruff  pa- 
thetic,"  meaning  thereby  such  charac- 
ters as  Michael,  m  The  Adopted  Child; 
Rawbold,  in  The  Iron  Chest;  Job 
Thomberry,  in  John  Bull ;  Oberto,  in 
The  Blind  Boy ;  Dandie  Dinmont,  in 
Guy  Mannering ;  Storm,  in  £lla  Ro- 
senberg ;  Captain  Copp,  in  Charles  the 
Second;  with  a  numerous  range  of  the 
same  class,  including  the  entire  race 
of  sentimental  sailors,  kind-hearted 
criminals,  and  outraged  fathers,  who 
bluster  through  four  acts  in  agony  and 
anger,  and  wind  up  the  play  by  for- 
giving everybody. 

The  exigencies  of  the  state  some- 
times pressed  Williams  into  the  ranks 
of  classical  tragedv,  for  which  he  was 
eminently  unfitted.  I  once  saw  him 
represent  Renault,  in  Venice  Preserved, 
and  anything  more  richly  comic  has 
seldom  been  exhibited.  In  the  scene 
with  the  conspirators,  in  the  third  act, 
Renault  delivers  a  glowing  tirade  on 
the  approaching  overthrow  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  recommends  the  bene- 
volent  process  of  cutting  everybody's 
throat.  At  the  conclusion  of  this, 
he  should  accost  the  desponding  and 
suspected  Jaffier  thux — **  You  droop, 
sir  1"  Williams,  by  a  strange  mistake, 
addressed  this  remark  to  Pierre,  stand- 
ing  on  the  opposite  side,  who,  angxy 
and  disconcerted,  muttered  audiblv, 
"  No,  no— not  me ;  the  other. "  ♦  *  Oh  I 
bless  me!"  cried  Williams;  "Yes, 
you're  right,"  and  slipping  across  the 
Btase,  with  ^t  and  shrug  alike  inimi- 
table, he  said  at  last  to  Jaffier,  who 
was  waiting  impatiently  for  his  cue, 
•*  Then  you  droop,  sir."  The  effect  on 
the  audience  was  such  that  the  mana- 
ger removed  him  instantly  from  the 
duties  of  Renault,  which  character, 
afler  that  night,  was  expunged  from 
his  list  of  the  "  gruff  pathetic." 

Williams  retired  from  the  stage  on 
Monday,  May  the  3rd,  1830,  his  last 
performances  being  Dromio  of  Svra- 
cuse,  in  theComedy  of  Errors,  and  Von 
D under,  in  the  farce  of  Peter  the  Oreat. 
lie  oflen  talked  of  returning  to  the 
boards,  and  as  his  faculties  began  to 
give  way  with  increasing  years,  would 


frequently  come  to  the  theatre,  and  ask 
the  prompter  for  books  to  study  new 
parts,  or  recover  old  ones.  He  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  but  spoke  so  se- 
riously of  his  intention,  and  of  an  ap- 
proaching bene6t,  that  his  family  grew 
nervous,  thinldng  he  really  meant  to 
make  the  attempt.  I  received  more 
than  one  earnest  message,  to  b^I 
would  give  him  no  encouragement.  He 
had  a  constant  habit  for  manj  years  of 
paying  me  a  visit,  almost  daily,  in  my 
room  of  office  at  the  theatre.  He 
walked  deliberately  up  stairs,  looked  in 
at  the  door,  smiled,  shuffled  up  to  the 
table,  paused  a  little,  and  then  said, 
"  You  had  £60  in  the  house  last  night," 
or,  as  the  case  might  be — *'  Youll  have 
so-and-so  to-night,  good-bye,"  and  then 
he  turned  round  and  walked  out  aga^. 
So  unvarying  was  he  in  this  practice, 
that  whenever  I  missed  him  I  might  be 
sure  it  was  either  illness  or  bad  wea- 
ther  which  deprived  me  of  my  constant 
visitor.  The  force  of  habit  takes  such 
hold  of  us,  that  when  a  day  passed  in 
which  he  came  not,  I  fancied  something 
was  deficient  in  the  regular  routine  of 
business. 

Williams  lived  on  to  eighty-one,  and 
lies  buried  in  new  St.  Greorge's  church- 
yard, on  the  north  side  of  the  dty.  Oa 
the  stone  that  covers  his  remains,  an 
inscription,  as  brief  as  may  be,  is  the 
sole  record  which  perpetuates  his  me- 
mory: 

'*  Edward  Wiluams,  Esq., 

CIoDliffe,  Co.  Dublin, 

Died,    8th  April,    1844, 

Aged  81  Tears." 

Tom  Johnson  was  commonly  called 
"  Yorkshire  Johnson,"  from  his  usual 
assumption  of  countrymen,  and  partly 
to  distingiush  him  from  another  perfor- 
mer in  the  theatre  rejoicing  in  the  same 
cognomen.  His  real  name  was  Jones, 
but  the  aristocratic  patentee,  Frederick 
Jones,  either  doubted  his  success  or 
disliked  the  coincidence,  and  obliged 
him  to  change  his  patronymic  designa- 
tion. He,  too,  like  Williams,  made 
his  debut  in  a  character  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  class  in  which  he  after- 
wards established  his  £une,  Harry 
Dornton,  in  the  Road  to  -/?««  —  * 
compound  of  fashionable  foUv,  reckless 
extravagance,  and  intense  feeling,  re- 
quiring m  the  actor  a  union  of  c(»inic 
and  tragic  power  with  elegant  exterior 
and  accomplished  manners ;  probably 
one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difn- 
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cult  portraitures  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  drama.     Holman,   sometimes 
called  the    handsomest  man  on  the 
stage,    was    the    original,    and    con- 
sidered   by    many    as    the    best    re- 
presentative.      He  combined  all  the 
necessary  requisites.    Elliston,  Charles 
Kemble,  and  Wallack,  each  in  his  day, 
has  topped  the  part.     Those  who  re- 
member Johnson  in  the  widely-extend- 
ed range  of  low  comedy,  will  scarcely 
suppose  this,  in  his  hands,  could  have 
been  a  happy   assumption,  and  will 
wonder  little  that  he  soon  chalked  out 
another  and   a  yery   different    path. 
Johnson's  clowns  were  all  good;  his 
Tyke,  in  the  School  of  Keform^  infe« 
rior  only  to  that  of  Emery,  whidi  was 
the  first,  and  unapproachable.    He  was 
what  is  called  a  hard  actor,  but  his 
points  and  jokes  were  frequent,  and 
told  effectiyely  with  the  audience.     I 
have  heard  it  objected,  that  in  all  his 
country  boys,  no  matter  from  what 
locality,  he  adopted  one  unvarying  dia- 
lect, a  sort  of  modified  Yorkshire,  which 
seems  to  be   the  conventional   stage 
patois  for  the  entire  fraternity,  from 
Cornwall  to  Northumberland.    Emery 
always  used  the  same,  and  I  recollect 
no  actor  of  bumpkins  who  has  deviated 
fix)m  the  practice.     The  delineators  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  characters  also  follow 
this  general  rule,  without  marking  the 
endless  distinctions  of  brogue  which 
belong   to    each    particular    district. 
Perhaps  they  are  right.     It  is  better 
to  be  understood  than  to  be  unintelli- 
gibly correct  and  faithful.     An^  one 
who  has  traversed  the  rural  districts  of 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  or  Lancashire, 
who  has  sojourned  among  the  boors  of 
Somerset,  Berks,  or  Hants,  or  has  lis- 
tened to  the  exquisite  Ex-moor  scolding 
of  remote  Devonshire,  will  at  once  ad- 
mit, that  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  the 
stage  these  *'  unknown  tongues"  would 
be  as  comprehensible  to  a  civilized  au- 
ditory as  ancient  Chaldaic  or  modem 
Cherokee.    I  never  considered  John- 
son's mere  countrvmen  as  his  happiest 
efforts;   albeit,   diey  were  uniformly 
humorous,  and  the  public,   as  if  by 
a  sort  of  prescriptive    arrangement, 
laughed  immoderately  at  all  he  did  in 
them,  whether  in  action  or  elocution. 
Happy  ia  the  low  comedian,  and  light  his 
task,  when  he  has  established  this  envi- 
able imderstanding  with  his  audience ; 
aad  thrice  happy  is  the  raanaprer  who 
can  secure  such  a  phoenix.     The  cap- 
tore  and  imprisonment  of  a  leprechaun 


would  bo  less  marvellous.  An  actor 
who  has  achieved  this  has  only  to  show 
his  face,  when  the  mirth  begins,  which 
never  ceases  to  flow  with  an  increasing 
current,  until  his  roUy  as  the  modern 
critics  delight  to  call  it,  is  exhausted. 
Liston,  Tyrone  Power,  Jack  Reeve,  and 
David  Rees  were  eminent  illustrators 
of  this  unconstitutional  ascendancy, 
which  took  judgment  by  storm,  and 
made  the  veriest  Cerberus  of  criticism 
drown  his  habitual  growl  in  an  involun- 
taiT^  chuckle  of  enjoyment. 

In  pompous,  em{>ty.headed  fools, 
such  as  the  Seneschal  in  John  of  Paris  : 
the  Mock  Duke  in  the  Uonerfmoon,  or 
Triptolemus  Muddleworkin  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  Johnson  was  « himself  alone." 
But  of  all  the  stage  assumptions!  ever 
witnessed,  his  Dromio  of  ^phesus,  in 
imitation  of  Williams  as  his  brother  of 
Syracuse,  was  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  irresistibly  amusing.  It  was  not 
an  imitation,  hMis^ facsimile.  In  dress, 
in  look,  in  manner,  in  walk,  in  gcsticu- 
culation,  he  was  the  embodied  shadow 
of  the  other.  Had  they  actually 
•*  twinned  at  a  birth,"  they  could  not 
have  been  more  identical.  Medardus 
and  his  brother  Victorin,  in  Professor 
Hoffman's  forgotten  tale  of  the  Devils 
Elixir,  were  not  to  ,be  compared  to 
them,  as  doppel  gangen,  or  doubles. 
And  yet  no  two  men  could  be  more 
physically  unlike,  except  in  actual  sta- 
ture, where  there  was  a  similarity. 
Williams  was  ungainly  and  clownish 
in  figure  and  deportment,  while  John- 
son was  succinct  and  dapper.  Williams 
had  a  broad,  expanded  face,  with  an 
embossed  and  moveable  purple  nose, 
while  Johnson's  visage  was  bold,  sharp, 
and  prononce,  with  a  well-defined  pro- 
boscis, approaching  to  the  aquiline. 
Williams  hated  the  imitation,  and  bore 
no  good  will  to  his  brother  actor  for 
thus  publicly  and  permanently  stereo- 
typing his  peculiarities.  When  the 
Com^y  of  Errors  was  underlined  in 
the  bills,  WilUams  studiously  kept  out 
of  the  way,  sent  some  plausible  apology 
for  not  attending  the  rehearsal,  and 
studied  how  to  perplex  the  reminis- 
cences of  Johnson,  and  confound  him  in 
his  intended  travestie.  If  Johnson  sent 
to  inquire,  with  his  compliments,  what 
wig  he  intended  to  wear,  Williams  re- 
plied contemptuously,  "Tell  the  fellow 
to  find  out."  He  dressed  in  the  ward- 
robe, apart  fi.x)m  his  usual  locality, 
that  Jonnson  might  not  see  him  till 
the  last  moment.     He  tried  to  make 
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up  his  face  to  some  unusual  expression, 
and  quite  unlike  his  ordinary  self. 
He  studied  new  movements  and  un- 
wonted intonations — but  all  was  vain. 
When  the  curtain  drew  up  there  was 
Johnson,  as  like  Williams  as  ever,  alter 
ei  idem,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 
For  days  he  might  be  seen  watching 
him  stealthily,  dogging  his  steps,  re- 
peating; his  every  motion,  and  then  re- 
tiring mto  some  obscure  comer,  apart 
from  all,  in  a  nook  of  one  of  the  scene- 
rooms,  to  rehearse  Williams  to  himself^ 
without  witness's. 

When  Johnson  appeared  aa  Dromio 
of  Ephesus,  with   tne   unmistakeable 
walk  and  slirug  of  the  other,  the  au- 
dience shouted  with  delight,  thinking 
it  was  Williams,  and  when  he  spoke,  a 
slight  difference   only  in  the  tone  of 
voice  betrayed  the  real  man.     As  he 
went  off  on  the  one  side,  Williams,  as 
Dromio  of  Sjxacuse,  entered  on  the 
other.     Then  ensued  another  roar  of 
enjoyment,  such  as  we,  in  these  de- 
generate days,  have  but  a  faint  conce|)- 
tion  of;  and  thus  the  fun  went  on  in- 
creasing from  act  to  act,  until  it  became 
*•  fast  and  furious,"  and  finally  reached 
a  climax  in  the  last  scene,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  two  Dromios  appear 
together  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage. 
Williams  twitched,  and  twirled,   and 
fidgeted,    and  hopped,  and  gathered 
himself  together  aher  his  peculiar  fa- 
shion, and  struggled  to  be  like  8ome« 
body  else  ;  but  the  more  he  tried  to 
escape,   the  more  he  became  broadly 
obnoxious  to  the  imitation  of  Johnson, 
who  followed  his  every  motion  with 
mechanical  preciseness,  as  if  both  were 
regulated  by   concentric  wires;    and 
when  Williams  at  last,  in  a  cloud  of 
disgust  which  everj'body  saw  and  en- 
joyed, wheeled  round  and  shuffled  up 
the  stage,  on  the  right  hand  side,  as 
Johnson  did  the  same  on  the  other, 
the  whole  house  became  literally  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.      Hud  Plautus, 
the  original  inventor,  and  Shakspeare, 
the  improver  of  the  comedy,  been  pre- 
sent in  the  flesh  on  any  of  these  oc- 
casions, they  would  have  been  carried 
away  headlong  with  the  torrent,  and 
each  would  have  admitted    that  the 
actors  had  for  once  even  surpassed  the 
rich  conception  of  the  author.     The 
last  time  the  play  was  acted  in  Dublin, 
for  Williams's  benefit,  a  nil  admirari 
critic,  who  had  never  been  seen  to 


laugh  heartily  before,  vra«  taken  out 
in  fits  ;  all  the  resources  of  art 
were  instantly  put  in  practice  to  re- 
store him  to  his  constitutional  gloom, 
but  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
under  an  hour  and  three  quarters  by 
a  stop-watch.  Among  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  "old  guard,"  there  are 
still  a  few  veterans  left,  who,  witlj 
myself,  remember  the  two  Dromios  of 
Johnson  and  Williams;  and  I  advise 
^hem  to  ''feed  fat"  on  the  recollec- 
tion, for  such  a  reality  we  shall  never 
again  have  presented  to  us. 

Many  years  ago  ('*  olim  menmisst 
juoabit ")  when  I  commenced  my  dra- 
matic career  in  the  Kdinbureh  Theatre, 
Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  Mr.  William 
Murray  used  to  delight  the  lieges  of 
that  northern  capital  with  their  unique 
impersonations  of  Viola  and  Sebastian, 
in  Shakspcare's  Twelfth  Night.  Next 
to  what  I  have  just  recorded,  this  was 
the  most  coipplete  personal  identifica- 
tion the  stage  ever  presented ;  less  hu- 
morous but  far  more  interesting.  Being 
brother  and  sister  in  reality,  as  well  as 
in  the  assumed  characters  of  the  play, 
the  double  coincidence  was  the  more 
strongly  felt  and  entered  into  hj  the 
spectators.  The  resemblance  m  all 
points  fully  responded  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Duke  Orsino : — 

*'  One  face,  one  roice,  one  habit,  and  tvo  penom 
A  DAtorml  penpectire,  that  it  and  is  not. 

On  the  26th  April,  1834,  Johnson 
received  a  casual  nurt  from  a  kick  on 
the  leg,  while  acting  Isaac  Mendoza, 
in  the  Duenna.     He  treated  it  lightly 
at  first,  and  continued  to  act  on  as 
usual  until  the  end  of  the  following 
May,  when  the  injury  assumed  a  serious 
aspect,  and  forced  him  to  desist.    A 
lamentable  accident,  but  which  no  one 
thought  at  the  time  would  drive  him 
from  his  profession  and  shorten  his 
days.     He  was  then  only  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year ;  strong,  robust,  and  unim- 
paired in  constitution  ;  of  temperate 
and  most  regular  habits;    an  early 
riser,  he  might  be  seen  every  mornmg 
taking  a  brisk  constitutional  walk,  at- 
tended by  a  favourite  dog,  strong!/ 
resembling  himself  in  manner  and  ap- 
pearance.   I  have  known  many  cas^ 
m  which  dogs  have  not  only  iloptea 
the  minutest  habits  and  gestures  of 
their  masters,  but  have,  by  progressive 
degrees,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  cu- 
rious in  cynology,*  become  physicalv 


*  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  yet  a  legitimate  English  word,  bat  it  may  beoome  eoa^  and  ^  Cv 
ego  acquirers  pauca  ai  possnm,  invideor  V  &c. 
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like  them.  The  ways  of  this  sagacious 
Fpocies  are  truly  unaccountable,  and,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  *•  I  can  believe 
an  vthing  of  a  dog. "  After  this  accident, 
Jolinson  was  never  able  to  resume  his 
reflrular  position,  although  he  perform- 
ed occasionally,  more  than  once  for  an 
entire  season,  until  the  latter  end  of 
1840.  At  that  time  he  had  not  ap- 
peared for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  then  perform- 
ing in  Dublin,  volunteered  to  act  for 
his  benefit,  which  accordingly  took 
place  the  10th  December,  1840.  The 
pieces  selected  were  Othello  and  the 
farce  of  X.  Y.  Z,,  in  which  Johnson 
resumed  his  accustomed  character  of 
Ralph  Hempseed.  His  friends  and  the 
pablic  rallied  round  their  old  favour- 
ite, and  the  house  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  It  was  fated  to  be  his  last  effort, 
although  not  so  anticipated  cither  by 
the  manager  or  himself-  both  expected 
that  by  strength  of  constitution  he 
would  still  recover,  and  thus  he  never 
fonually  took  leave  of  the  stage,  or  an- 
nounced a  final  retirement.  He  lin- 
gered until  Februar}',  1843,  sometimes 
fancying  he  was  better,  but  ffradually 
breaking  up,  until  he  finally  died,  un- 
der intense  suffering,  of  a  species  of 


lock-jaw,  produced  by  an  imprudent 
change  in  his  usual  mode  of  treating 
himself.  His  widow,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  many  years,  still  survives 
him,  in  comfortable  and  respected  old 
age.  Peace  to  his  ashes  !  He  lefl  me 
in  his  will  a  legacy  of  £20  as  a  slight 
token  of  regard  ;  an  example  much 
to  be  lauded,  and  which  I  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  imitation  of  all  retiring 
actors  in  favor  of  meritorious  managers. 
Johnson  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Mount  Jerome.  A  granite  obelisk 
over  his  grave  bears  inscribed  on  it 
the  inscription  we  subjoin  : — 

"  To  the  Memory 

of 

Thomas  Johxson,  Esq. 

Who  departed  this  life 

On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1848, 

In  the  65th  year  of  his  age, 

This  Monument 

HaA  been  erected  by  a  few  private  friends 

To  commemorate  their  appreciation  of  the 

Merits  of  him  whose  social  qualities 

As  a  Man, 

And  professional  eminence 

As  a  Comedian, 

Had  long  secured  more  than  a  posthumous 

Tribute  to  prepossessmg  manntra 

And  sterling  merit." 


IKECDOTES   OF  PAOANINI. 


Paganini  was  in  all  respects  a  very 
singular  being,  and  an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  study.  His  talents  were  by 
no  meana  confined  to  his  wonderful 
powers  as  a  musician.  On  other  sub- 
jects he  was  well  informed,  acute,  and 
conversible,  of  bland  and  gentle  man- 
ners, and  in  society,  perfectly  well 
bred.  All  t^is  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  dark,  mysterious  stories  which 
were  bruited  abroad,  touching  some 
passages  in  his  early  life.  But  out- 
ward semblance  and  external  deport- 
ment are  treacherous  as  quicksands, 
when  taken  as  guides  by  which  to 
sound  the  real  depths  of  human  cha- 
acter.  Lord  Byron  remarks,  that  hia 
pocket  was  once  picked  by  the  civilest 
gentleman  he  ever  conversed  with,  and 
that  by  far  the  mildest  individual  of 
his  acquaintance  was  the  remorseless 
Ali  Pacha  of  Yanina.  The  expres- 
sive lineaments  of  Paganini  told  a 
powerful  tale  of  passions  which  had 
been  fearfully  excited,  which  might 
be  roused  agidn  from  temporary  slum- 
ber, or  were  eicbaust^ad  by  indulgence 
and  pr^'^ature  decay,  leaving  deep 


furrows  to  mark  their  intensity.  Like 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  he 
looked  much  older  than  he  was.  With 
them,  the  elastic  vigour  of  youth  and 
manhood  rapidly  subside  into  an  in- 
terminable and  joyless  old  age,  num- 
bering as  many  years,  but  with  far 
iess  both  of  physical  and  mental  fa- 
culty, to  render  them  endurable,  than 
the  more  equally  poised  gradations  of 
our  northern  clime.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  encounter  a  well  developed 
Italian,  whiskered  to  the  eye-brows, 
and  '•  bearded  like  the  pard,"  who 
tells  you,  to  your  utter  astonishment, 
that  he  is  scarcely  seventeen,  when 
you  have  set  him  down  from  his  ap- 
pearance as,  at  least,  five- and- thirty. 

The  following  extract  from  Colonel 
Montgomery  Maxwell's  book  of  Mili- 
tary Reminiscences,  entitled  "My Ad- 
ventures," dated  Genoa,  February 
22nd,  1815,  supplies  the  earliest  re- 
cord which  has  been  given  to  the 
public  respecting  Paganini,  and  affords 
authentic  evidence  that  some  of  the 
mysterious  tales  which  heralded  his 
coming  were  not  without  foundation. 
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He  could  scarcely  have  been  at  this  time 
thirty  years  old.'  *'  Talking  of  music, 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  outre,  most  extravagant,  and 
strangest  character  I  ever  beheld,  or 
heard,  in  the  musical  line.  Ue  has 
just  been  emancipated  from  durance 
vile,  where  he  has  been  for  a  long  time 
incarcerated  on  suspicion  of  murder. 
His  long  figure,  long  neck,  long  face, 
and  long  forehead  ;  his  hollow  and 
deadly  pale  cheek,  large  black  eye, 
hooked  nose,  and  jet  black  hair,  which 
is  long,  and  more  than  half  hiding 
his  expressive,  Jewish  face ;  all  these 
rendered  him  the  most  extraordinary 
person  I  ever  beheld.  There  is  some, 
thing  scriptural  in  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  strange  physiognomy  of  this  uncouth 
and  unearthly  figure.  Not  that,  as 
in  times  of  old,  he  plays,  as  Holy  Writ 
tells  us,  on  a  ten-stringed  instrument ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  brings  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  wonderi^l,  and  the 
most  heart-rending  tones  from  one 
string.  His  name  is  Faganini ;  he 
IS  very  improvident  and  very  poor. 
The  D — s,  and  the  Impressario  of  the 
theatre  got  up  a  concert  for  him  the 
other  night,  which  was  well  attended, 
and  on  which  occasion  he  electrified 
the  audience.  He  is  a  native  of  Genoa> 
and  if  I  were  a  judge  of  violin  play- 
ing, I  would  pronounce  him  the  most 
Burprising  performer  in  the  world  V* 

That  Faganini  was  either  innocent 
of  the  charge  for  which  he  suffered  the 
incarceration  Colonel  Maxwell  men- 
tions, or  that  it  could  not  be  proved 
against  him,  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  he  escaped 
the  gallies  or  the  executioner.  In 
Italy,  there  was  then,  par  excellence 
(whatever  there  may  be  now),  a  law 
for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor. 
As  he  was  without  money,  and  unable 
to  buy  immunity,  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose  he  was  entitled  to  it  from  in- 
nocence. A  nobleman,  with  a  few 
zecchini,  was  in  little  danger  of  the  law, 
which  confined  its  practice  entirely  to 
the  lower  orders.  I  knew  a  Sicilian 
prince,  who  most  wantonly  blew  a 
vassal's  brains  out,  merely  because  he 
put  him  in  a  passion.  The  case  was 
not  even  inquired  into.  He  sent  half 
a  dollar  to  the  widow  of  the  defunct 
(which,  by  the  way,  he  borrowed  from 
me,  and  never  repaid),  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  Lord  Nelson  once  sug- 
gested to  Ferdinand  lY.of  Naples,  to  try 
and  check  the  daily  increase  of  f 


nation,  by  a  few  salutary  executions. 
**No.  no,"  replied  old  Nasoiie,  who 
was  far  from  being  as  great  a  fool  as 
he.  looked,  *'that  is  impossible.  If  I 
once  began  that  system,  my  kingdom 
would  soon  be  depopulated.  One  half 
my  subjects  would  be  continually  em- 
ployed  in  hanging  the  remainder." 

Amon^  other  peculiarities,  Faganini 
was  an  wcamation  of  avarice  and 
parsimony,  with  a  most  contradic- 
tory passion  for  gambling.  He  would 
haggle  with  you  for  sixpence,  and 
stdce  a  rouleau  on  a  single  turn 
at  rou^e  et  noir.  He  screwed  you 
down  in  a  baro^ain  as  tightly  as  if  you 
were  compressed  in  a  vice ;  yet  he 
had  intervals  of  liberality,  and  some- 
times did  a  generous  action.  In  this 
he  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Elwes,  of  miserly  notoriety, 
who  deprived  himself  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  lived  on  a  potato 
skin,  but  sometimes  gave  a  cheque  for 
£100  to  a  public  charity,  and  contri- 
buted largely  to  private  subscriptions. 
I  never  heard  that  Faganini  actually 
did  this,  but  once  or  twice  he  played 
for  nothing,  and  sent  a  donation  to  the 
Mendicity,  when  he  was  in  Dublin.^ 

When  he  made  his  engagement  with 
me,  we  mutually  agreed  to  write  no 
orders,  expecting  the  house  to  be  quite 
full  every  night,  and  both  bein^  aware 
that  the  *'sons  of  freedom,"  while  they 
add  nothing  to  the  exchequer,  seldom 
assist  the  effect  of  the  performance. 
They  are  not  given  to  applaud  vehe- 
mently ;  or,  as  Kichelieu  observes,  "in 
the  right  places."  What  we  can  get 
for  nothing  we  are  inclined  to  thmk 
much  less  of  than  that  which  we  must 
purchase.  He  who  invests  a  shilling 
will  not  do  it  rashly,  or  without  feeling 
convinced  that  value  received  will  ac- 
crue from  the  risk.  The  man  who  pays 
is  the  real  enthusiast ;  he  comes  with  a 
pre-determination  to  be  amused,  and 
his  spirit  is  exalted  accordingly.  Fa- 
ganini's  valet  surprised  me  one  mom- 
injTy  by  walking  into  my  room,  and, 
with  many  "  ecceUenzas"  and  gesticu- 
lations of  respect,  asking  me  to  give 
him  an  order.  I  said,  "Why  do 
you  come  to  me?  Apply  to  your 
master — won't  he  give  you  one?" 
«  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  don't  like  to  ask 
him."  "  Why  not  ?"  *•  Because  he'fl 
stop  the  amount  out  of  my  wages !" 
My  heart  relented ;  I  gave  him  the 
order,  and  paid  Faganini  the  dividend. 
I  told  him  what  it  was,  thinkingi  ^  & 
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matter  of  course,  he  would  return  it. 
Ue  seemed  uncertain  for  a  moment, 
pau^,  SDuled  sardonically,  looked  at 
the   three   and  sixpence,    and   with 
a  spasmodic  twitch,    deposited   it   in 
his  own  waistcoat  pocket  instead  of 
mine.     Voltaire  says,    "no  man  is 
A  hero   to  his  valet  dc  chambre," 
meaning,  thereby,  as  I  suppose^  that 
being   behind    the   scenes   of  every- 
day life,  he  finds  out  that  Marshal 
Saxe,  or  Frederick  the   Great,  is  as 
sabject  to  the  common  infirmities  of 
our  nature,  as  John  Nokes  or  Peter 
Styles.    Whether  Faganini's  squire  of 
the  body  looked  on  his  master  as  a  hero 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word, 
I  cannot  say,  but  in  spite  of  his  stingi- 
oess,  which  he  writhed  under,  he  re. 
garded  him  with  mingled  reverence  and 
terror.     "  A  strange  person,  your  mas- 
ter," observed  I.    **  Signer,  replied  the 
iiiithful  Sancho  Panza,  *'e  veramente 
p'ind  uamo,  ma  da  nonpotersi  campreti- 
</ere."    <*  Ue  is  truly  a  great  man,  but 
quite  incomprehensible."    It  was  edi- 
ting to  observe  the  awful  importance 
with  which  Antonio  bore  the  instru- 
ment nightly  entrusted  to  his  charge  to 
cany  to  and  from  the  theatre.     He 
considered  it  an  animated  something, 
whether  daemon  or  angel  he  was  unable 
to  determine,  but  this  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  it  coiUd  speak  in  actual 
dialogue  when  his  master  pleased,  or 
become  a  dumb  familiar  by  the  same 
controlling  volition.    This  especial  vio- 
lin was  Faganini's  inseparable  compa- 
nion.   It  lay  on  his  table  before  him  as 
he  sat  meditating  in  his  solitary  cham- 
ber; it  wns  phiced  by  his  side  at  dinner, 
and  on  a  chair  within  his  reach  when  in 
bed.    If  he  woke,  as  he  constantly  did, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  sudden 
etiro  of  inspiration    seized    him,    he 
grasped  his   instrument,   started    up, 
and  on  the  instant  perpetuated  the  con. 
ception  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  forever.  This  marvellous  Cremona, 
valued  at  four  hundred  guineas,  Paga- 
nini, on  his  death-bed,   gave  to   l)e 
Kontski,  his  nephew  and  only  pupil, 
himself  an  eminent  performer,  and  in 
his  possession  it  now  remains. 

When  Paganini  was  in  Dublin  at  the 
musical  festival  of  1830,  the  Marquis  of 
Andrea,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, came  every  night  to  the  concerts 
al  the  theatre,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  his  performance.  On  the  first  even- 
ing, between  the  acts,  his  Excellency 
desired  that  he  might  be  brought  round 
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to  Ills  box  to  be  introduced,  and  paid 
him  many  compliments.  Lord  Angle- 
sea  was  at  that  time  residing  in  per- 
fect privacy  with  his  family  at  Sir  Har- 
court  Lees'  country  house,  near  Black- 
rock,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  get  an 
evening  from  the  great  violinist,  tograti- 
fy  his  domestic  circle.  The  negot  lation 
was  rather  a  difficult  one,  as  Paganini 
was,  of  all  others,  the  man  who  did 
nothing  in  the  way  of  business  without 
an  explicit  understanding,  and  a  cleai** 
ly  defined  con.si-de*ra-ti-on.  He  was 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  honour,  but 
he  loved  money  with  a  paramount  af- 
fection. I  knew  that  he  had  received 
enormous  terms,  such  as  £150  and 
£200  for  fiddling  at  private  parties  in 
London,  and  I  trembled  for  the  vice- 
regalpurse;  but  I  undertook  to  manage 
the  anair,  and  went  to  work  accordingly. 
The  Aid-de-camp  in  Waiting  called  with 
me  on  Paganini,  was  introduced  in  due 
form,  and  handed  him  a  card  of  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  which,  of  course,  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  with  ceremonious 
politeness.  Soon  afler  the  officer  had 
departed,  he  said  suddenly,  *<  This  is  a 
great  honour,  but  am  I  expected  to 
bring  my  instrument  ?'*  "  Oh,  yes,"  I 
replied,  **  as  a  matter  of  course — ^the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  family  wish  to  hear 
you  in  private."  "  Caro  amico,"  re- 
joined he,  with  petrifying  composure, 
"  Paganini  con  violino  e  Paganini  senza 
violino, — ecco  due  animali  distirUi/' 
"Paganini  with  his  fiddle  and  Paganini 
without  it  are  two  very  diffiirent  per- 
sons. "  I  knew  perfectly  what  he  meant, 
and  said,  **  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  a 
nobleman  of  exalted  rank  and  charac- 
ter, liberal  in  the  extreme,  but  he  is 
not  Croesus ;  nor  do  I  think  you  could 
with  any  consistency  receive  such  an 
honour  as  dining  at  his  table,  and  after- 
wards  send  in  a  bill  for  playing  two  or 
three  tunes  in  the  evening."  Ue  was 
staggered,  and  asked,  **  What  do  you 
a'lvise?"  I  said,  "  Don't  you  think  a 
present  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  or  a 
snutf-box,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
with  a  short  Inscription,  would  be  a 
more  agreeable  mode  of  settlement  ?" 
He  seemed  tickled  by  this  suggestion, 
and  closed  with  it  at  once.  I  despatch, 
ed  the  intelligence  through  the  proper 
channel,  that  the  violin  and  the^on 
maestro  would  both  be  in  attendance. 
Ue  went  in  his  very  choicest  mood, 
made  himself  extremely  agreeable, 
played  away,  unsolicited,  throughout 
the  evening,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole 
2   B 
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party ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
a  gold  snuff-box  was  duly  presented 
to  him,  with  a  few  complimentary 
words  engraved  on  the  lid. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  when  Pa- 
gan! ni  was  again  in  England,  I  thought 
another  engagement  might  be  produc- 
tive, as  his  extraordinary  attraction 
appeared  still  to  increase.  I  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  soon  received 
a  very  courteous  communication,  to 
the  efllect,  that  although  he  had  not 
contemplated  including  IreUnd  in  his 
tour,  yet  he  had  been  so  impressed  by 
the  urbanity  of  the  Dublin  public,  and 
had  moreover  conceived  such  a  personal 
esteem  for  my  individual  character, 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  alter  his 
plans,  at  some  inconvenience,  provided 
always  I  could  make  him  a  more  en. 
ticing  proposal  than  the  former  one. 
I  was  nere  completely  puzzled,  as  on 


that  occasion  I  gave  him  a  clear  two- 
thirds  of  each  receipt,  with  a  bonus  of 
£25  per  night  in  addition,  for  two  use- 
less coadjutors.  I  replied,  that  havine 
duly  deliberated  on  his  suggestion,  and 
tonsidered  the  terms  of  our  last  com- 
pact,  I  saw  no  possible  means  of 
placing  the  new  one  in  a  more  alluring 
shape,  except  by  offering  him  the  entire 
broduce  of  th6  engagement.  After  I 
bad  despatched  my  Tetter,  I  repented 


bitterly,  and  was  terrified  lest  he 
should  think  me  serious,  and  hold  me 
to  the  bargain ;  but  he  deigned  no 
answer,  and  this  time  I  escaped  for 
the  fHght  I  had  given  myself.  Whea 
in  Ix>ndon,  I  called  to  see  him,  and  met 
with  a  cordial  reception ;  but  he  soon 
alluded  to  the  late  correspondence,  and 
half  seriously  said,  *'That  was  a  cu- 
rious  letter  you  wrote  to  me,  and  the 
joke  with  wnich  you  concluded  it  by 
no  means  a  good  one."  *'  Oh,"  said 
I,  laughing,  «it  would  have  been  much 
Worse  if  yon  had  taken  me  at  my 
word."  He  then  laughed  too,  and  we 
parted  excellent  friends.  I  never  saw 
mm  again.  He  returned  to  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  died,  having  purchased  the 
title  of  Baron,  with  a  patent  of  nobi- 
lity, from  some  foreign  potentate, 
which,  with  hia  accumulated  earning, 
somewhat  dilapidated  by  gambling,  lie 
bequeathed  to  his  onl^  son.  Paganioi 
was  the  founder  of  hia  school,  and  the 
original  inventor  of  those  extraordi- 
nary tottrt  de  force  with  which  all  his 
successors  and  imitators  are  aceastomed 
to  astonish  the  uninitiated.  But  he 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  al- 
though eminent  names  are  included  in 
ity  and  is  not  lik^y  to  be  pushed  fit>m 
his  pedestal. 


OF  CERTAIN   THBATBICAL   BI0T8,    THEIR  CAUSES   AND   CONSEQUENCES. 


It  has  been  often  said,  and  truly,  that  a 
theatre  represents  an  epitome  of  a 
kingdom,  a  microcosm  or  miniature  of 
the  great  world,  a  condensed  edition 
of  human  nature,  combining  within 
its  narrow  limits  all  the  complicated 
elements,  all  the  mingled  passions,  pro- 
pensities,  antipathies,  conflicting  inte- 
rests and  jarring  difficulties,  which  are 
exhibited,  on  a  more  expanded  scale, 
in  the  moral  and  political  legislation 
of  a  mighty  empire.  Man  may  be 
subdivided  into  distinct  sections,  and 
each  may  retain  on&  or  more  identical 
characteristics ;  but  a  theatrical  com- 
inunity,  alone,  shows  him  m  extenso, 
and  calls  into  operation  at  once,  and 
in  bold  relief,  all  th^  variations  of 
which  his  subtle  spirit  is  suscepti- 
ble. As  Shakspeare  said,  undeni- 
ably,  "all  the  world's  a  stage,"  so 
may  his  apotheo^m  be  paraphrased  with 
equal  fidelity,  that  the  stage  ri'iiects  a 
picture  of  all  the  world.  The  philo- 
sopher  can  open  no  volume  in  which 
he  will  find  more  ample  information. 


A  manager  of  a  theatre  is  a  tolerably 
potent  monarch,  on  a  small  scale,  as 
far  as  mere  power  is  concerned ;  that 
is,  the  power  to  order,  direct,  and 
control  the  internal  economy  of  his 
little  dominion,  as  swayed  by  his 
judgment  or  caprice,  fie  may  do 
good  or  evil,  and  make  those  under 
him  happy  or  miserable  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  according  to  his  de- 
velopment, which  may  have  made  him 
benevolent  or  mischievous,  long-suffer- 
ing or  impatient  of  contradiction.  He 
is  not  compelled  to  have  ministry  or 
cabinet  council,  unless  he  pleas^,  and 
can  dismiss  and  rule  without  them  if  they 
become  troublesome.  He  can  make  a 
law  if  he  wants  one  on  an  emergency* 
without  waiting  for  the  forms  of  a 
debate,  or  the  cavils  of  opposition. 
He  has  only  to  say,  •'  let  this  be,"  affii 
his  sl<^n  manual,  send  forth  the  edict, 
and  the  Sultan's  Firman  is  not  more 
implicitly  acknowledged  by  his  well- 
disciplined  subjects.  Mutiny  is  al- 
most unknown,  as  Article  I8»  in  ^^^ 
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Codex  Dramaticus,  provides  that  dis- 
obedience  of  lawful  orders  is  instant 
discharge,  without  benefit  of  remon. 
strance. 

But,  then,  his  exalted  position  has 
its  "drawbacks,"  as  the  servant  said 
of  his  place,  which  he  would  not 
change  with  the  king,  if  his  master 
only  got  drunk  six  nights  in  the 
week  and  gave  him  one  chance.  The 
manager  is  oflen  compelled  to  pause 
in  an  important  enterprise  for  want  of 
supplies.  He  has  no  power  to  levy 
constitutional  taxes  by  act  of  parliar. 
ment,  and  his  doubtful  revenues  are 
drawn  finom  voluntary  contributions 
ftlone.  If  the  public  and  he  happen  to 
fall  out,  and  get  oti  bad  terms,  his 
royal  prerogative  becomes  an  empty 
shadow,  represented  only  by  harassing 
and  uprofitable  responsibility.  Theo- 
dore of  Corsica  is  a  substantial  mo- 
narch  in  comparison. 

Talleyrand,  the  witty  and  unscru- 
polous,  defined  the  government  of 
Russia  as  an  absolute  despotism,  occa- 
sionally limited  by  assassination.  He 
might  have  described  a  theatre,  also, 
as  an  absolute  monarchy,  very  fre- 
qaently  limited  by  an  empty  exche- 
quer. 

There  must  be  some  overwhelming 
impulse  which  makes  so  many  persons 
rush  madly  into  the  endless  turmoil  of 
managmff  a  theatre.  To  live  in  a 
perpetual  fever  of  excitement,  to  wear 
out  existence  in  disappointed  hopes, 
to  see  the  best  calculated  arrange- 
ments shattered  by  a  casualty,  and  to 
be  daily  building  up  the  fortunes  of 
othen  while  you  are  hourly  wasting 
your  own.  In  the  powerful  language 
of  Spenser,  which  he  applies  to  another 
class  of  ambitionists,  but  which  comes 
home  to  ourselves  with  terrible  inten- 
sity:— 

**  To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  ipcnt, 
To  wafte  long  nightc  in  pensiYe  di  icon  tent. 
To  qwtd  to-day,  to  be  |mt  back  topmorrow, 
Xo  fieed  on  hope,  to  ptue  with  fear  and  aorrow, 
To  fret  thy  loul  with  croasea  and  with  caret, 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  eomfortlesi  deapalra  i 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  mn, 
To  ipend,  to  gire,  to  want,  to  be  undone.** 

In  my  own  case,  I  may  declare, 
with  truth,  •*  greatness  was  thrust 
upon  me."  I  would  rather  have  con- 
tinued to  serve,  but  it  was  fated  that 


I  should  command;  and  heavily  has 
this  leading  staff  impeded  my  steps. 
I  have  felt  ever  since  I  grasped  it,  as 
if  a  mill-stone  had  been  slung  round 
my  neck,  clinging  to  me  as  perti- 
naciously as  the  Old  man  of  the  Sea  did 
to  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  until  he  nearly 
choked  him.  I  cared  Uttle  at  the 
time,  for  I  was  young,  active,  buoyant, 
full  of  health  and  strength.  I  would 
have  risked  a  fall  with  Antaeus  without 
dreaming  of  defeat.  I  had  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  win.  But  when 
I  see  others,  and  some  among  them 
whom  I  esteem  and  love,  who  have 
toiled  from  youth  to  mature  manhood 
in  successful  industry,  realizing  both 
fame  and  fortune  at  every  step,  and 
then  risking  both  in  the  uncertainty 
of  theatrical  speculations,  I  wonder, 

f'eve and  tremble.  Experience, 
know,  is  a  croaking  raven,  and  the 
joyous  lark  turns  from  him  ^th  im- 
patience and  incredulity. 

In  my  inaugiii-al  address,  on  as- 
suming what  is  sometimes  called,  in 
imposmg  metaphor,  *«  the  helm  of 
management,"  I  talked  something  in  8 
hi^h-tiown  and  rather  ridiculous  strain 
(although  it  was  considerably  ap- 
plauded at  the  moment)  about  "the 
DOW  of  Ulysses,"  and  the  difliculty  of 
bending  it,  and  that  time  only  could 
determine  whether  this  almost  super- 
human  feat  was  destined  to  be  accom- 
plished by  me.  I  regret  to  say,  time 
nas  decided  the  auestion  in  the  nega- 
tive. I  am  myself  considerably  warped 
in  the  long  and  fruitless  attempt,  but 
the  bow  remains  stiff  and  unyielding 
as  the  monument  in  Sackville- street, 
while  the  strings  have  all  withered 
away,  one  by  one,  until  I  know  not 
how  to  replace  them. 

On  long  consideration,  it  must  be 
one  of  three  things  which  entraps  so 
many  into  the  devouring  Maelstroom 
of  management — "  vaulting  ambition, 
which  o'erleaps  itself;"  or  honest  en- 
thusiasm for  genuine  art ;  or  love  cf 
power,  which  enthrals  the  human 
species,  as  rats  are  fascinated  by  prus- 
sic  acid  and  oil  of  rhodium.  The  arch- 
enemy of  man  angles  with  many  baits, 
but  he  catches  more  unwary  victims 
with  power  than  with  any  other  lure 
in  his  magazine  of  temptations.  ♦ 


*  Roman  Punch  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted.  The  unsophisticated  reader  will 
wonder  and  smile  at  this  exception,  bat  I  have  seen  fearful  instances  of  the  impos- 
slbilitT  of  resisting  Roman  Punch.  I  doubt  if  even  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics, 
would  have  been  proof  against  it. 
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It  wasy  as  I  think,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
denominated  the  angelic  Doctor,  who 
wrote  an  enormous  folio,  **  De  omni- 
bus rebus,"  and  then  added  a  bulky 
supplement,  "  De  quibusdam  aliis  " — 
A  history  of  the  stage  would  be  almost 
a  parallel  to  this — an  account  of  every- 
thmg  in  the  world,  and  a  few  things 
more. 

I  have  very  frequently  thought  of 
undertaking  a  history,  not  of  the  sta^e 
in  general,  but  of  the  Dublin  stage  in 
particular,  from  its  earliest  infancy  to 
its  present  decrepitude,  passing  over 
briefly  the  periods  already  rendered 
famibar  to  us  in  the  records  of  Hitch, 
cock,  Victor,  and  others,  and  taking 
up  the  thread  of  detailed  narrative 
where  they  left  off.  The  subject  is  full 
of  variety,  philosophy,  and  profitable 
study,  and  would  draw  the  attention 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  it, — which 
means  everybody.  Even  the  few  who 
eschew  the  theatre  pubUcly,  and  ex- 
claim against  its  abominations,  have 
no  objection  to  read  about  our  doings, 
or  to  embellish  their  conversation 
and  writings  with  theatrical  phrase- 
ology. 

When  I  looked  on  the  mass  of  coU 
lected  materials  I  had  ^thered  together 
in  a  few  years,  I  recoiled,  like  Fear  in 
the  poem,  "  e*en  at  the  sound  myself 
had  made."  I  saw  that  to  include  them 
all  in  a  connected  narrative  would  em. 
ploy  the  labour  of  a  life,  and  extend 
to  more  volumes  than  Zadig's  friend 
bad  dedicated  to  the  properties  of  the 
griffin.  I  felt  convinced  that  nobody 
would  read  them,  and,  what  was  far 
worse,  that  nobody  would  buy  them. 
No  publisher,  out  of  a  strait  waistcoat, 
could  be  found  insane  enough  to  offer 
for  such  a  pyramid.  To  be  read  now- 
a-days,  you  must  be  short  and  pithy, 
rapid  as  an  express  train,  and  bnlliant 
as  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  beauty  I 
could  name.  Folios,  quartos,  and  even 
corpulent  octavos,  are  dead,  buried, 
and  forgotten,  with  tombs  to  their 
memories  crumbling  into  dilapidation, 
and  effaced  inscriptions,  which  profes- 
nonal  antiquaries  can  scarcely  decy- 
pher.  The  popular  tide  runs  so  irre- 
nstibly  in  favour  of  cheap  publications; 
shilling  novels,  in  one  thin  duodecimo, 
which  erst  were  printed  in  three  thickish 
octavos,  at  a  guinea  and  a«half ;  and  to 
interpret  which,  when  you  have  bought 
them,  you  must  purchase  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles also;  railway  companions,  and 
railway   comforters;    hand-books  for 


every  place  and  everything ;  household 
words  and  household  cookery  ;  familiar 
helps  to  abstruse  sciences;  Hebrew 
made  easy  in  six  lessons,  Greek  in  four, 
and  Latin  in  two ;  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  by  steam,  in  half  an  hour ; 
&c,  &c.,  &c. ; — Why  the  bigot  who  at- 
tempts to  run  counter  to  this,  and  to 
venture  desperately  on  a  leviathan 
rather  than  a  minnow,  will  starve  him- 
selfand  undo  his  bibliopolist ;  and,more- 
over,  he  will  have  to  swallow  the  mor- 
tification  I  have  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  more  than  once,  of  seeing  his 
hebdomadal  butter,  cheese,  and  bacoo, 
oome  home  to  him  encased  in  sheets 
of  what  he  (being  in  a  minority  of 
one)  has  fondly  persuaded  himself  are 
among  the  cleverest  articles  he  ever 
indited. 

Bowing,  then,  without  resistance,  to 
the  prevailing  taste,  I  abandon  the  idea 
of  inflicting  on  the  public  a  yoluminous 
history  of  the  Dublin  stage,  and  shall 
confine  myself  to  desultory  reminis. 
cences  as  they  occur,  without  order  or 
connexion,  selecting  for  the  present 
some  account  of  a  few  remarkable  riots, 
or  "  rows,"  to  use  a  more  familiar  term, 
which  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  our 
national  theatre. 

There  have  been  three  very  signal 
insurrections  at  different  epochs  and 
intervals,  in  three  several  theatres  in 
Dublin,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  out- 
breaks on  a  more  limited  scale,  which 
have  confined  their  objects  to  the  en- 
gagement of  a  particular  perfc8*mer,  or 
the  repeal  of  a  temporary  grievance. 
These  three  are  the  great  *'  Mahomet 
Row,"  under  Sheridan,  at  Smock-alley, 
in  1754;  the  "Dog  Row,"  under  Jones, 
at  Crow-street,  in  1814 ;  and  the ''  Bot- 
tle Row,"  under  Harris,  at  Hawkios*- 
street,  in  1822.  The  first  ended  in  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  theatre;  the 
damage  done  by  the  second  was  more 
limited,  but  still  of  a  vexy  serious  cha- 
racter, and  both  materially  affected  the 
fortunes  of  the  proprietors.  The  last 
led  to  a  tedious  inquiry  in  Parliament, 
a  vast  consumption  of  time  in  ^  useless 
debate,  and  ex  officio  prosecutions,  in 
which  nothing  could  be  proved,  but 
which  cost  the  countr}'  more  than  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  The  first  and  second 
in  a  great  measure  sprang  firomthe 
imprudence  of  the  managers,  who 
quailed  under  the  storms  they  had 
themselves  provoked.  The  last  was 
exclusively  political,  and  so  limited, 
that  if  foreseen,  slight  measures  of  |  ro 
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caution  would  hare  sufficed  to  check 
if 

**Ah!"  I  hear  more  than  one  ox- 
claim,  "that's  very  easily  said ;  but  it  is 
an  opinion  after  the  event,  and  you  fan- 
cy yourself  a  very  able  general,  though 
probably,  in  the  position  of  your  pre- 
decessors, you  would  have  done  no 
better  than  they  did."  Gentle  reader, 
an  opinion  afler  the  event  can  certainly 
have  no  influence  on  what  is  past,  but 
it  bears  directly  on  coming  incidents, 
which  cast  their  shadows  before.  The 
experience  taught  by  the  errors  of 
another  assists  us  to  avoid  the  same 
mistaken  course.  I  have  fished  in 
trou})led  waters  all  ray  life,  and  have 
had  some  sharp  practice  in  dealing  with 
**  Theatrical  Rows. "  There  is  nothinsf 
like  meeting  the  question  at  once  with 
a  bold  front,  and  standing  to  your  guns, 
whether  you  sink  or  swim.  A  prompt 
resistance  doubles  your  chance  of  suc- 
cess. In  these  cases,  as  in  war  on  the 
grand  scale,  *'  Faudace  est  presque  tou- 
jours  prudence."  After  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Eylau,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
drawn  encounter.  Napoleon,  shaken 
by  his  tremendous  loss,  was  inclined  to 
retire.  Soult  opposed  this  vehemently, 
and  said — **  Hold  your  ground,  sire, 
and  the  enemy  will  abandon  theirs." 
The  advice  was  foUowed,  the  Russian 
army  retreated,  and  left  the  French 
Emperor  the  appearance,  with  some  of 
the  advantages,  of  victory. 

Sheridan,  in  1752,  instituted  the 
celebrated  Beef  Steak  Club,  of  which 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Woffington  was  the 
president,  and  only  female  member. 
It  was  intended  merely  as  a  convivial 
and  mirthful  assembly,  but  was  soon 
reported  to  have  merged  into  party 
politics,  when  toasts  were  siven  and 
speeches  delivered.  It  follows  not 
that  this  was  either  true,  or  the  fault 
of  the  manager,  though  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  imprudence  wnich  was 
charged  on  him.  A  manager  should 
never  meddle  with  politics  at  all ;  they 
are  double-edged  tools,  unsafe  to  h  andle. 
His  speeches,  too,  should  be  confined 
to  the  boards  of  his  own  theatre,  and 
reserved  for  great  occasions.  The 
"cacoethes  loquendi"  is  unsuited  to 
the  dignity  of  a  potentate.  Elliston, 
when  monarch  of  Drury-lane,  was  sadly 


subject  to  this  disease.  He  was  per- 
petually  haranguing  his  audience,  until 
he  became  a  butt  and  laughing-stock. 
The  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  doubles 
his  authority  by  being  seldom  visible 
to  the  public.  Remember,  too,  the  in- 
junction of  Horace,  "  Nee  Deus  in- 
tersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus  inci- 
dent.'*  Produce  neither  Jupiter  nor 
Aj^ollo  on  the  scene  unless  the  case  re- 
quires their  interference.  On  the  22nd 
of  March,  1754,  the  theatre  in  Smock- 
alley  was  destroyed  by  an  organised 
conspiracy ;  the  encore  of  a  particular 

rch  in  the  tragedy  of  Mahomet,  and 
refusal  of  the  manager  to  appear 
when  called  for,  were  the  ostensible 
causes  which  led  to  this  important  ca- 
tastrophe. The  full  particulars  of  the 
event  are  given  with  minute  and  inte- 
resting detail  in  an  able  article  on 
''Irish  Theatricals,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  Universitt  Magazine 
for  March,  1850.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  account  therein  contained. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
was  demolished,  both  in  front  and  behind 
the  scenes,  and  finally  the  rioters  tore 
out  the  ^ato  of  the  box-office,  and 
dragged  it  full  of  burning  coals  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  In  1754, 
every  body  in  a  certain  rank  carried 
swords,  which  made  them  doubly  fero- 
cious and  multiplied  the  facilities  of 
mischief.  The  Executive  appears  to 
have  been  then  strangely  inefficient. 
Messengers  were  sent  early  in  the  up- 
roar to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  tell  him 
what  was  goin^  on;  he  sent  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  wno  sent  word  that  he 
was  laid  up  in  bed  with  the  gout,  and 
sent  to  the  Sherifis,  who  were  not  to  be 
found  at  all ;  and  finally  nothing  but  a 
sub- constable  could  be  laid  hold  of, 
who  was  too  much  terrified  to  do  any- 
thing, and  the  Town  Major  declined  to 
call  on  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  call 
out  the  military,  without  some  more  re- 
sponsible authority.  In  the  mean  time 
the  theatre  was  torn  to  pieces,  the 
perpetrators  dispersed,  and  the  mana- 
ger was  ruined.  Victor,  in  his  Dra- 
matic History,  says  plainly,  **on  the 
report  of  the  intended  riot  at  the  the- 
atre that  night,  and  knowing  also  that 


'  They  manage,  or  did  manage,  these  matters  after  a  different  fashion  in  France, 
Bhcre  I  once  saw  a  refractory  pit  cleared  out  in  ten  minutes,  and  a  peaceable  one 
substituted  in  as  many  more. 
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it  was  to  be  on  a  party  occasion,  the 
magistrates  were  supposed  to  conceal 
themselves  designedly."  So  much  for 
the  "good  old  times."  In  1851,  we 
may  have  degenerated  in  some  points 
from  1754,  but  such  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  now,  whe- 
ther from  treachery  or  incapacity, 
would  be  impossible.  The  proceedings 
of  the  manager  are  quite  unaccounta- 
ble, in  the  first  place,  in  fomenting  the 
riot  by  a  repetition  of  the  play,  and 
seconuly,  in  suffering  the  theatre  to  be 
demolished  without  an  effort  to  rescue 
it.  Had  he  come  forward  at  the  critical 
moment  his  friends  would  have  rallied 
round  him,  and  he  might  yet  have 
turned  the  tide  and  saved  his  property. 
The  "  Dog  Row  "  occurred  in  Crow- 
street  Theatre,  on  the  16th  December, 
1814,  on  a  Command  Night,  when 
Earl  Whitworth  and  the  Viceregal 
Court  were  present  in  state ;  his  Ex- 
cellency having  expressed  a  wish  to-see 
the  celebrated  dog  **  Dragon,"  in  the 
Forest  of  Bondy,  which  was  Uien  run- 
ning with  extraordinary  attraction. 
Mr.  Frederick  Jones,  at  that  time 
patentee,  has  oflen  told  me  in  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  that  the  do^  was 
made  the  handle  on  that  particular 
occasion,  but  that  the  real  casus  belli 
was  a  political  enmity  conceived  against 
him  by  an  influential  party,  and  who 
were  watching  for  a  good  opportunity 
to  explode.  He  might  have  oeen  ri^ht 
or  wrong  in  his  conjecture ;  and  being 
somewhat  haughty  and  imperious  in 
manner,  and  unguarded  in  discourse, 
likely  enough  to  iiave  given  offence ; 
but  nothing  appeared  ostensibly  to 
bear  out  this  impression.  The  dog  had 
acted  for  many  nights  without  sdary, 
and  was  drawing  excellent  houses. 
The  owner  of  the  attractive  star  thought 
a  Command  Night  9  good  opportumty 
to  strike  for  terms,  and  demanded  more 
than  the  manager  thought  proper  to 
accede  to.  The  latter  became  irate, 
and  told  him  he  might  take  his  dog  to 
the  —  1  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
but  he  took  him  out  of  the  theatre, 
and  thus  forced  the  manager  to  request 
indulgence  firom  the  Loni  Lieutenant 
for  changing  the  afterpiece  ;  which 
his  ExceUency  at  once  conceded.  But 
the  public  adopted  another  view,  and 
the  owner  of  the  discarded  dog  took  post 
in  the  pit  to  observe  the  progress  of 
events,  having,  however,  off^^  the 
dog  ''  for  that  night  only,"  as  it  was  a 
Command.    This  offer  was  contempt- 


uously rejected ;  and  great  was  the  mis- 
take of  Jones  in  this  particular.  At  any 
reasonable  saci*ifioe,  prudence  dictated 
that  the  Command  Night  should  be  got 
over  without  delay  or  disturbance,  but 
prudence  was  never  one  of  his  character- 
istics. Nothing  more  was  said,  and  do 
no  one  appears  to  have  been  either 
prepared  for,  or  to  have  exppcted  what 
followed.  At  the  end  pf  the  play,  an 
was  made  for  the  wit&drawal 


of  the  '*  Dog  of  Montargis,"  and  the 
substitution  of  another  afterpiece. 
The  owner  of  th^  dog,  with  most  no- 
parliamentary  breach  of  privilege,  in- 
terrupted the  speaker,  and  declared, 
from  the  pit,  that  the  dog  was  ready 
to  act,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  Then 
the  **  row  "  commenced.  The  gallerieB 
were  not  to  be  satisfied  at  any  price, 
and  the  pit  were  half  inclined  to  side 
with  them.  Jones,  who  was  in  full  court 
dress,  as  usual,  attending  on  the  Tice- 
roy,  refused  to  appear,  ^though  londlj 
called  for,  and  stronghr  urged  by  his 
friends  to  comply.  Had  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  commanded  him  to  go  for- 
ward, he  must  have  obeyed,  and  the 
business  would  have  be^  setded  at 
once.  Compared  to  the  .**  Sheridan 
Eow,"  it  was  a  mole-hill  to  a  moun- 
tain, and  if  the  patentee  had  addressed 
the  audience  in  time,  all  might  hare 
ended  tranquilly.  But  do  argument  or 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  him,  though 
he  had  the  fate  of  Sheridan  before  bis 
eyes.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  suite 
retired ;  the  glass  panels  of  the  state 
box  were  broken,  the  g^eries  tore  up 
their  own  benches,  and  threw  them 
into  the  pit,  which  threw  the  pit  into 
"  most  admired  disorder,"  and  cleared 
it  in  five  minutes;  the  centre  chandelier 
was  dexterously  saved  by  being  pulled 
m  out  of  sight,  the  others  were  amash- 
ea  I  the  uproar  became  general,  and 
the  evening  closed  on  as  "prettf  a 
quarrel"  as  Sir  Lucins  0*Tri^^  him- 
self could  have  desired  to  participate 
in.  Much  injury  was  done,  and  the 
moral  effect  was  very  prejudicial  t^the 
character  of  the  theatre  in  general. 
Again,  the  manager  brought  all  this 
about  his  own  ears  bywant  of  temper  and 
want  of  firmness  at  the  decisive  moment. 
Mr.  Jones  had  many  accomplishments 
and  long  experience  in  conducting  a 
theatre,  but  ne  was  deficient  in  execu- 
tive tact  and  promptness  in  a  difficulty. 
Amonff  other  thinjgs,  I  think  he  act«d 
unwisdy  in  becoming  a  mapstratfi-Jp 
office  quite  incompattble  with  his  poa- 
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tion  as  a  ounager.  I  do  not  s^  hoif  a 
mao  can  fill  tvro  public  situationa  which 
may  be  placed  io  coniUcj;.  In  the  oue  he 
must  take  a  coarse  with  a  decided  bias ; 
in  the  other  he  should  have  no  biaa  at 
all.  Bat  this  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  the  two  offices  have  been  united. 
If  a  question  came  before  a  manager- 
magistrafce,  in  which  a  breach  of  the 
peace  in  his  own  theatre  was  concerned. 
It  is  impossible  he  could  legislate  on  it 
impartially.  Solon,  or  Lvcurgus,  or  even 
Aristides  the  Just,  could  scarcely  have 
administered  justice  in  such  a  predica« 
meat.  I  know  not  that  Mr.  Jones  wa3 
ever  placed  in  it,  but  it  was  within  the 
category  of  possibilities,  and  a  very 
awkwai^  one  he  would  have  found  it 
to  deal  with. 

The  "Bottle  Bow,"  as  it  is  generally 
called,  took  place  on  December  14th, 
1822,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mar- 
qois  Wellesley,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
making  his  first  state    visit    to    the 
tkeatre.    Thna,  of  the  three  leading 
"rows,"  two  occurred,  as  if  by  spe- 
cial arrangement,  on  Command  Nights. 
This  last  was  exclusively  a  party  po- 
litical demonstration,  and  it  appears 
Tery  extraordinary  that  nobody  seems 
to  have  had  any  idea  of  what  was  to 
happen,  or  that  mischief  wad  concoct- 
ing.    Were  the    authorities   of  the 
theatre  asleep  or  bUn4?    The  Dub. 
Ho  public  are  not  eminently  distin- 
goisned  for  keeping  close  counsel  when 
diey  have  ''business  on  Uieir  hands." 
They  are  neither  given  to  be  silent  nor 
unanimous.     How  the  managers  could 
remain  in  total  ignorance  of  the  in- 
tended outrage  I  cannot  understand. 
They  must  have  beeai  careless  or  badly 
served.    They  ^ould  have  known  in 
time,  and  calculated  whether  they  wpre 
able  to  keep  the  peace.    A  manager, 
like  a  general,  should  never  be  taken 
by  surprise.    If  they  found  the  con- 
spiracy too  strone,  at  least  they  should 
have  apprised  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  left  him  to  decide  as  he  pleased : 
but  assuredly  he  should  never  have 
been  brought  to  the  theatre,  to  be 
driven  firom  it  by  a  party  uproar,  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the   galleries,  it 
being  clear  that  the  other  portions  of  the 
house  were  not  on  then-  side  of  the 
question.     The  tumult  began  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  and  during  the  inter- 
val (which  happened,  unluckily,  to  be 


rather  a  long  ope),  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  afterpiece.  This 
time  it  consisted  chiefly  of  discordant 
yells,  unintelligible  placards  and  hand- 
bills scattered  about,  cat-calls,  rattles. 
Growings,  and  shoutings,  and  occasion- 
ally a  missile  directed  with  uncertain 
aim.  Something  struck  the  front  of 
the  Viceregal  box,  and  a  bottle  was 
hurled  agamst  the  act-drop,  which  re- 
bounded on  the  stage,  and,  miralnle 
dictu,  rolled  down  to  the  foot-lights 
without  being  broken!*  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  faced  the  storm,  which  he 
was  quite  unable  to  comprehend,  with 
j>erfect  composure  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  retired  when  he  saw  the  in- 
tended progranmie  so  totally  changed. 
No  damage  was  done  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  "row"  evaporated  ii» 
"  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing : " — 
but  dull  parliamentary  harangues,  and 
fiitile  prosecutions,  occasioned  it  to 
be  long  remembered.  Sixty  thousand 
pounds  at  least  were  fiittered  away  ix^ 
seeking  for  convictions  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain.  The  pockets  of  th0 
lawyers  were  bursting  with  fees,  and 
the  public,  as  usual,  had  to  pay  the 
piper.  And  all  this,  too,  might  have 
been  saved,  had  the  manager  been 
wide  awake  and  vigilant  on  bis  post. 

There  have  been  sundry  minor  "ruc- 
tions," suchasthe  "Byrne  row,"  and  the 
"  Talbot  row,"  of  which  latter  I  could 
relate  some  amusing  {>articulars,  having 
been  in  o$ce  when  it  occurred ;  bu^ 
they  were  merely  the  efforts  of  a  private 
clique  to  exact  conditions  for  a  particu« 
lar  favourite,  and  are  too  obscure  to  be 
elevated  to  the  importance  of  historical 
events. 

In  conclusion,  the  be^t  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  "a  row"  of  any  kind,  is  to  an- 
ticipate it.  Preventive  measures  are 
easier,  better,  aqd  safer  than  open 
conflict.  A  small  force,  skilfully  ppst- 
ed,  can  dislocate  and  divide  any  num- 
ber of  confederates  who  may  arrange 
to  assemble  in  a  theatre  for  a  precon- 
certed purpose.  When  once  divided, 
they  are  psuralyzed.  But  the  best  of 
all  preventive  measures  is  to  prohibit 
sticks.  If  they  do  no  more,  they  make 
a  diabolical  clatter,  break  the  panels 
of  the  boxes  and  galleries  in  tne  ab- 
sence of  heads  to  practise  on,  deafen 
the  ears  of  the  peaceful  lieges,  and  in- 
cite to  pugnacity. 


"  Credat  Jud^tus  f " 
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On  the  first  Command  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  immediately  after  his  arri. 
val  in  Dublin,  I  felt  convinced  there 
would  be  a  crowded  and  noisy  assem. 
blajje,  not  from  love  of  mischief  or  wish 
to  riot,  but  from  some  late  rather  sud- 
den changes  which  had  stirred  men's 
blood,  and  the  exuberance  of  political 
feeling  which  had  inoculated  the  whole 
city  to  madness.  I  gave  the  most 
positive  orders  that  no  i<ticks  or  blud- 
geons should  be  admitted  into  any 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  police 
manfully  assisted  my  own  people  in 
carr}-ing  the  orders  out.  They  were 
not  to  take  a  stick  forcibly  fix)m  any 
one,  which  manifestly  they  had  no 
right  to  do,  but  were  merely  to  say, 
*<  xou  cannot  go  in  with  a  stick;  leave 
it  here,  and  you  shall  receive  it  again 
when  you  go  out,"  adopting  the  system 
80  prudently  pursued  in  all  exhibitions, 
museums,  collectious  of  curiosities,  and 
zoological  and  botanical  gardens.  The 
sticks  were  sacrificed  with  scarce  any  re- 
monstrance or  exception.  Nearly  350 
(some  of  most  formidable  proportions) 
were  piled  up  in  my  room  in  the  the- 
atre and  in  the  Col  lege- street  Police- 
office;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
proprietors  were  politely  invited  by 
placard  and  advertisement  to  reclaim 
their  property.  Very  few  came  for- 
ward, and  tiiese  identical  bludgeons 
have  been  converted  into  serviceable 
stage  properties  ever  since ;  and  will 
continue  to  supply  theatrical  mobs, 
rebellious  citizens,  and  tumultuous  con- 
spirators,  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

On  the  night  alluded  to,  my  pre- 
ventive measures  were  crowned  with 
the  most  si^al*  success.  We  had  a 
crowded,  noisy,  shouting,  and  enthu- 
siastic public  to  deal  with,  who  enjoyed 
their  own  humours  more  than  the  hu- 
mours of  the  actors,  and  the  noble 
Viceroy  entered  fully  into  their  cha- 
racter»  which  he  saw  for  the  first  time 


in  all  its  glory.  With  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  honnettmgi  and  XhaX 
more  in  fun  than  in  earnest,  they  were 
abstinent  from  physical  outrage.  When 
Paddy  feels  his  little  sprig  of  shillelagh, 
or  blackthorn,  affectionately  enclosed 
within  his  fingers;  at  the  first  shout  he 
moves  it  meclianically  a  little,  at  the 
second  he  twirls  it  gracefully  round  his 
own  head,  and  at  the  third  it  descends 
vigorously  on  the  cranium  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Take  it  from  him,  and  he  anks 
into  as  peaceable  and  subdued  an  indi- 
vidual as  John  Bull  when  his  departed 
pence  no  longer  jingle  in  his  pocket. 

And  now,  a  few  more  last  words  by 
way  of  postscript,  commencing  with  an 
anecdote.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
long  been  manager  of  a  leading  provin- 
cial theatre  in  England,  was  once  called 
upon  to  engage  a  transatlantic  Star, 
on  terms  he  deemed  it  impolitic  to 
comply  with.  •«  If  you  don't  engage 
him,"  said  the  ambassador,  '*  depend 
upon  it  you'll  have  a  row"  "Knsore 
me  that,"  replied  the  manager,  **  and 
111  write  you  a  check  for  £200." 
Now,  I  echo  the  same  sentiment  in 
the  present  theatrical  apathy  or  influ- 
enza which  pervades  all  classes  of  the 
public,  and  hereby  make  proclamation, 
**  Any  money  for  a  row  /"  But  nund, 
it  must  be  a  ^ood  substantial  one,  and 
no  empty  imitation.  A  "row  royal," 
which  shall  live  in  future  chronicles, 
guaranteed  to  last  for  twelve  successive 
nights,  and  to  produce  an  equal  num- 
ber of  overflowing  houses.  The  public 
to  select  their  own  grievance,  and  the  ma- 
nager to  be  bound  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance on  each  clause  of  the  indictment. 
The  arguments  to  be  heard  tiva  voce ;  no 
speaker  on  either  side  to  occupy  more 
than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  to  avoid 
prolixity ;  with  equal  division  of  sun 
and  wind,  as  the  formuU  runs  in  the 
old  tournaments-— a  clear  stage,  a  fair 
stand-up  fight,  and  no  favour  1 
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8AINT   VALENTINE  8   DAY. 

Carrigbftwn,  Feast  of  Bilnt  Valentine. 

We  men  in  the  country,  ray  dear  Antbony,  watch  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
with  an  anxiety  of  which  you,  town  gentlemen,  have  no  notion.  With  you  it  is 
merely  a  que?5t ion  of  uinbrolhis  and  dry  flags  ;  with  us  it  is  one  of  life  and  death. 
The  heavy  rains,  during  the  earlier  portion  of  this  month,  arrested  all  out-door 
labour,  and  left  us  sadly  in  arrear  in  our  ploughing  and  sowing.  This  morning 
we  are  all  as  busy  as  bees,  for  fine  weather  has  set  in  most  opportunely.  I  wjis 
out  early  in  the  fields,  to  set  the  day's  operations  fairly  agoing.  The  mists  of 
the  morning  were  lazily  rolling  away  in  heavy  vapour  from  the  marshy  ground 
along  the  riverside,  and  the  white  hoarfrost  of  the  night  was  lying  on  the 
green  sward  and  the  brown  furrows.  As  I  passed  an  old  ivy- clad  gable,  the 
rustling  and  twittering  of  innumerable  little  birds,  flying  and  cnasing  each  other 
from  branch  to  branch,  reminded  me  that  the  Spring  was  coming,  and  that 
Nature  was  beginning  to  stir  in  her  heart's  core.  And  then,  too,  I  spied  the 
crocus  and  the  snowdrop,  and  I  caught  faintly  the  odour  of  the  violet ;  and  I 
knew  that  the  Divine  agency,  which  renews  all  things,  was  again  putting  forth 
its  potency.  And  now  I  watched  the  sturdy  team  drawing  the  plough  through 
tbe  heavy  glebe,  and  the  busy  crows  following  in  the  furrow ;  and  further  on, 
the  sower,  with  his  bag  slung  before  him,  scattering  the  seed  over  the  well- 
prepared  ground,  in  Sie  hope  that  it  would  bring  forth  abundantly,  some  ten- 
fold, some  fifty-fold,  some  an  hundred-fold.  I  was  returning  homeward  with 
the  huo}ant  air  of  the  fresh  morning  breathing  around,  and  the  bright  lustre  of 
the  now  up- risen  sun  upon  roe,  when  just  as  I  reached  the  door  of  my  porch,  I 
behold  the  conjoint  animal  of  a  man  on  horseback  bearing  down  upon  me.  As 
the  mass  came  near  to  me  its  identity  was  unmistakeable.  An  aged  bay  horse, 
with  a  white  star  on  his  forehead,  a  poke  of  the  nose  and  a  contemplative  gait, 
bestridden  by  a  lanky  fi^re  in  black  habilaments,  announced  the  good  parson, 
mounted  on  the  companion  of  his  parochial  rambles  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Assisting  my  worthy  friend  to  dismount,  and  committing  his  beast  to  the  lad 
whom  I  had  summoned  for  the  purpose,  I  led  the  chaplain  into  the  house. 

"My  dear  Jonathan,"  said  he,  "I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  that  attends  this 
auspicious  morning,  and  am  come  to  breakfast  with  you." 

"For  the  latter  favour,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  truly  grateful,"  said  I,  "  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  peculiarity  of  your  greeting." 

"  What  I"  said  he,  **  do  you  not  remember  this  is  Valentine's  Day  ?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  I  answered. 

"  Ah,  Jonathan  1  when  I  was  a  young  man  it  should  not  have  come  upon  roe 
unawares." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  I,  *'  but  I  have  little  syropathy  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  festival  is  honoured  now-a-days." 

The  parson  looked  at  me  for  an  explanation. 

"  I  do  not  despise,  mv  dear  Sir,"  I  continued,  "  the  customs  of  simple  tiroes ; 
nor  the  manner  in  which  this  day  was  anciently  celebrated,  when  young  men  and 
maidens  drew  their  Valentines  bv  billets,  and  thelife-long  happiness  of  many  a  cou- 
pie  commenced  with  the  true-hearted  gallantries  of  the  diay.  fiut  I  do  abhor, 
with  a  hatred  as  intense  as  the  postman,  the  present  practice,  contemptible, 
heartless,  and  affected,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wnich  sends  a  thousand  silly  and 
impertinent  rhymes  flying  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  corrupt- 
ing  the  taste  and  depraving  the  judgment.  You  have  no  idea  how  the  sentiment 
of  love  la  vulgarised  and  l^based  by  the  daubed  prints  of  hearts,  and  darts,  and 
Cupids,  and  the  frippery  missives  which,  by  the  abused  license  of  this  day,  find 
their  way  to  eyes  and  ears  which  would  blush  with  shame,  and  tingle  with  indig- 
nation, were  the  stuff  these  hiUets  doux  contain  spoken  to  them  by  living  lips. 
Look  at  the  windows  of  the  stationers'  shops  in  town,  and  tell  me  if  I  am  not 
justified  in  what  I  say.  And  then,  are  you  aware  of  the  enormous  sums  which 
•jlly  coxcombs,  who  cannot  indite  for  tnemselvcs,  pay  for  those  borrowed  sen- 
timents. I  assure  you,  the  price  of  some  of  them  would  supply  the  food  of  many 
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a  family  for  a  month,  or  purchase  a  Yolame  of  sterling  literature.  Shame  befkl 
the  man,  say  I,  that  has  recourse  to  such  a  sneakine  mode  of  courtship,  and  can- 
not express,  as  a  man  should  do,  his  own  feelings  of  loTe  in  his  own  words." 

"  My  dear  Jonathan,"  said  the  Parson,  "  you  are  unjustly  severe.  I  fear  you 
have  never  received  a  Valentine." 

"  Nor  sent  one,"  said  I,  •*  thank  heaven.** 

'*  We  are  told,"  observed  my  friend,  "  that  they  had  thdr  origin  in  a  pious 
device  of  the  early  Christians  who  substituted  these  for  the  pagan  practices  of 
the  Februato  Juno.'* 

*<  I  do  not  believe  it,"  I  replied.  "1  think  the  usage  springs  firom  a  higher 
and  truer  source.  Nature  is  herself  our  divine  instructress.  Listen,"  said  I, 
throwing  open  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  we  sat,  and  letting  in  the  fresh 
air  of  the  pleasant  morning  and  tlie  chirpinn:  of  the  birds  that  thronsed  the 
woodbine  and  rose  tree  trelhced  around  it.  "  Hhe  earth's  bosom  is  already  pat- 
ting on  her  robes  of  green ;  the  vernal  flowers  are  bursting  into  life  ;  the  birds 
carol  and  mate,  and  God,  who  is  love,  speaks  of  love  to  and  through  all  animal 
existence.     How  beautifully  has  Donne  expressed  this  thought : — 

"  '  Hail  Bishop  Valentine  1  whose  day  this  is, 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocese 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishionen. 
Thou  marryest  evciy  year 
The  lyric  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove ; 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
The  household  bird  with  his  red  stomacher ; 
Thou  niakest  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon.' 

*'  And  again,  with  what  truth  of  nature  and  grace  of  poetry  does  Tasso  cele- 
brate these  mysterious  influences  of  the  nascent  spring :— . 

**  *  La  doloe  primavera, 
Ch'or  allegra  e  ridente 
Beoonsiglia  ad  amare 
D  mondo  e  gli  animali 
£  gli  uomini  e  le  donne :  e  non  f  aooorgi, 
Come  tatte  le  cose 
Or  Bono  innamorate 
D'an  amor  pi^n  di  gioja  e  di  salate  ? 
Mira  la  quel  Colombo 
Con  che  dolce  susarro  losnigando 
Bacia  la  sua  compagna : 
Odi  quel  usignuolo 
Che  va  di  ramo  in  ramo 
Cantando  To  amo  to  amo .** 

"  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  Jonathan,*'  said  the  Parson.  ''And  I  will 
give  you  an  illustration  more  beautiful  still,  and  sublimer  than  any  pro&ne  poetry 
can  afibrd."  And  so  saying,  he  drew  forth  from  his  ample  po<a:ety  the  com- 
panion of  all  his  hours— -his  well  worn  Bible.  *'  Listen  to  the  prophetic  language 
m  which  He  of  whom  love  is  the  essence,  and  not  the  attribute,  speaks  of  the  holy 
influence.  What  is  spoken  to  the  Church  we  may  in  all  reverence  apply  in  a 
leas  exalted  sense : — 

^*  'The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
The  time  of  the  singing  birds  is  come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in  our  land, 
The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs ; 
And  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a  good  smeU. 
Arise  my  love,  my  £Eur  one,  and  come  away.*  '* 

''Beautiful,  indeed,  my  dear  pastor ;  there  b  no  poetry  like  that  wa  find  ^ 
Holy  Writ.  How  sublime  its  sentiments ;  how  grand  and  yet  how  simple  often 
is  its  imagery ;  how  lofty  its  teaching,  how  tender  its  pathos.  Every  day  I  fee* 
this  truth  more  deeply.  It  is  the  great  well  whence  moidem  Poesy  dnvs  all  that 
is  pure,  healthful,  and  life-giving  m  its  waters." 
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''And  what  marvel/*  said  my  friend.  ''Remember  its  inspiration  and  its 
theme.  Bemember  whence  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel, — whence  Solomon,  and  David, 
and  the  solitary  of  tatmos,  had  their  mighty  missions.  God  their  inspiration — 
the  Divine  mind  their  "mens  divinior" — His  Spirit  their  Helicon, — heaven,  and 
hell,  and  earth, — the  unseen  mysteries  of  Nature, — the  undisclosed  councils  of 
God  and  the  future  destinies  of  men, — these  their  wondrous  themes.  Tliink  on 
all  this,  Johnathan,  and  you  will  know  how  the  fabled  frenzy  of  the  Pythoness 
under  the  influence  of  her  god  can  but  faintly  shadow  forth  the  divine  rapture  of 
those  whose  spirits  held  durect  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Great  Spirit. 
As  the  face  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  shone  with  the  light  of  Deity,  that  still  lin- 
gered on  it  after  he  left  the  presence,  so  the  tongues  of  prophets,  touched  with 
the  fires  of  heaven,  poured  forth  their  burning  words  when  the  vision  had  passed 
away  from  their  spiritualised  sight." 

"  Confess  then,"  said  I,  "  that  good  Saint  Valentine  has  little  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  honour  we  now  give  to  his  name.  And  were  he  to  rise  from  his 
crave,  would  as  indignantly  repudiate  his  followers,  as  would  Epicurus  reject  his 
luxurious  disciples  of  ancient  Ureece  and  modern  Belgravia." 

With  such  pleasant  converse  did  we  pass  away  the  half  hour  of  breakfast. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  the  Parson  said,  "  Well  Jonathan,  notwithstanding  all 
you  have  said,  here  am  I  the  bearer  of  a  Valentine  to  you." 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was,  my  dear  Ajithony,  but  I  confess  to  you  I  felt  myself 
blushing  like  a  girl  in  her  "  teens." 

"Don't  bo  akrmed  Jonathan,"  said  the  Pastor,  with  a  smile  of  the  slyest 
humour  on  his  solemn  visage.     '*  Do  I  look  like  Cupid's  messenger  ?" 

"  Why,  not  exactly,  I  replied,  recovering  a  little  from  my  embarrassment. 
So  let  us  have  it." 

The  Parson,  without  more  ado,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  packet. 

"  It  is  no  light  matter,"  I  observed,  "  and  will  require  consideration,  or  I  am 
mistaken." 

"  You  are  not  nustaken,  but  I  must  say  a  few  words  before  I  open  it.  You 
remember  poor  Somers.  He  was  lefl  an  orphan  to  my  care,  when  heaven  had 
taken  from  me  my  dear  ones.  I  did  my  best  for  him  in  the  way  of  education, 
and  seeing  that  he  had  good  abilities,  I  sent  him  to  our  University.  He  ob- 
tained a  sizarship,  and  was  a  studious,  steady  lad,  of  an  imaginative  and  melan- 
choly temperanient.  I  heard  with  joy  of  his  having  fLot  a  scholarship),  but  the 
next  post  dasbed  my  pleasure  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dangerous  illness.  I 
hurried  to  town,  too  late  to  find  him  alive.  Over>application  was  too  much  for 
a  constitution  naturally  feeble,  and  he  sank  as  soon  as  he  bad  grasped  the  prize 
for  which  he  had  toiled.  I  conimitted  him  to  the  grave,  discharged  the  few 
shillings  he  owed  to  his  laundress  and  baker,  surrendered  the  key  of  his  cham- 
bers, and  possessed  myself  of  his  scanty  library  of  books  and  papers.  Among  the 
latter,  I  found  one  which  I  chanced  to  take  up  last  night,  and  thinking  it  not 
without  interest,  I  have  brouglit  it  over  to  submit  to  you." 

"  Let  us  have  it  then,  dear  Pai^on,"  siud  I. 

Thereai>o]i  my  friend  opened  his  budget  and  read  the  following  :— 

A  LEOSND  OF  ST.   TALEICTZNE. 
GHAPTEB  Z. 

**  MtrtjrluBi  Mt  dellctomm  flnia,  periculi  terminal,  dnx  Mdntit,  iter  pfttientta,  nugtgter  Tita  i  quo  perfecto« 
«•  etitm  tteeednnf  qiw  tn  fataro  dlterlmlae  potulMent  tonnenta  reputarL  .  .  Magnii  inblimltu  ante  or»  !)»• 
ttiai,  gpectaiMqiie  QirlsU,  potcctatit  hnmaiMB  tormenta  oontcmnere.**— (Typrian.  dt  taudt  Martyr. 

MooiruoHT  in  the  city  I     What  9  and  ever-wasting  turmoil  and  excite- 

striking  and  solemnising  sight ;  how  ment  to  which  the  firbt  ray  of  morning 

suggestive  of  thoughts  that  daylight  again  awakes  him.     The  wanderer  in 

never  stirs  within  us ;  Life  locked  for  a  the  silent  street  hears  the  echoes  of  his 

season  in  the  arms  of  Death.     The  own  footfalls,  where  a  few  hours  before 

stony  giant  lies  outstretched  before  the  tread  of  a  thousand  steps»  the  rush, 

us,  snatchinff  from  the  turmcnl  and  the  roar,  the  struggle  of  life,  stunned 

excitement  of  dav  a  short  repose  to  in-  and  distracted  him.     Houses  gleam, 

vigoratehimforthe  same  ever-recurring  silent  and  bleak,  in  the  pale  cold  light 
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from  which,  in  day,  the  tide  of  anima- 
tion incessantly  pours  out  upon  the 
thoroughfares  of  existence,  ^ot  a 
throb  without  tells  that  the  pulse 
of  life  is  beating,  but  the  blood  bas 
flowed  back  upon  the  heart  of  the  city, 
as  though  it  lay  in  a  trance  :  grief  and 
joy,  pride,  passion,  avarice,  and  ambi- 
tion,  all  seem  at  rest  amid  the  scenes 
where,  by  day,  they  reign  and  revel. 

••  Shipi,  towers,  domef ,  theatres,  and  tempka  U« 
Open  unto  the  ileldt  and  to  the  iky, 
All  bright  ami  glittering  in  the  smokelen  elr." 

The  calm  breath  of  night  comes  with 
renovating  freshness  upon  the  brow,  as 
if  it  stole  in  from  the  pure  country  upon 
the  unguarded  slumber  of  the  city,  un- 
polluted with  the  reeking  vapours,  and 
smoke,  and  steam  of  the  thronging 
human  hive. 

(•  The  rlrer  glidcth  et  hit  own  tweet  will  i 
De&r  God  I  tlie  Tery  houses  seem  asleep. 
And  all  that  mlghtj  heart  Is  lying  stUL'* 

Moonlight  in  Rome  I  Who  that  has 
seen  it  may  forget  it  ever.  The  Rome 
of  our  own  time  should  so  be  seen. 
The  garish  sunlight  suits  not  best  the 
spectral  city.  Sne  is  a  city  of  past 
memories,  of  faded  glories,  of  devas- 
tated grandeur.  And  so,  if  you  would 
rebuild  her  shattered  walls,  rear  up  her 
prostrate  columns,  restore  her  ruined 
fanes  and  renovate  her  palaces ;  wan- 
der through  her  regions  when  the  moon 
.  is  at  the  full,  that  the  things  and  bein^ 
of  to-day  may  not  nuu*  your  spirit  as  it 
goes  back  into  the  past.  Then  will 
Rome  the  Imperial  arise  before  you  ; 
then  will  you  truly  understand  how, 
though  she  be  fiillen  from  her  high 
estate  and  shorn  of  her  world-wide 
dominion,  still  she  is  Rome  the  Eter- 
nal. Eternal  in  her  glorious  memories ; 
Eternal  in  her  influences  upon  all  na- 
tions, for  all  share  in  the  borrowed 
light  of  her  arts,  her  wisdom,  her  learn- 
ing,  and  her  laws ;  Eternal  in  her  his- 
tory, which  yet  fills  the  foreground  of 
the  world's  annals. 

It  was  midnight,  a  few  days  before 
the  Ides  of  February,  in  the  year  of  the 
City  1023,  and  in  the  270th  of  the 
Redemption.  The  moon  was  then 
nigh  its  full,  and  poured  down  in  a 
flood  of  mild  and  luminous  glory  upon 
the  peerless  city  of  Rome — ^the  Rome 
of  the  Csesars — ere  thii  Goth  or  the 
Vandal  had  sacked  her  palaces,  or 
kings  of  Christendom,  more  destructive 
than  the  Barbarians,  filched  away  her 


Erecious  monuments,  her  marbles,  and 
er  statuary  ;  ere  the  fury  of  the 
Bourbon  swept  in  a  desolattn^  tide 
over  all  that  Alaric  and  Geneseric  had 
spared,  that  Charlemagne  and  Robert 
of  Sicily  had  left  uninjured. 

Passing  alonff  the  southern  side  of 
the  Es^uilian  Uill,  a  fipire,  wrapped 
closely  in  the  coarse  wooUen  toga  which 
was  worn  by  the  meaner  citizens, 
wended  his  cautions  way  westward, 
till  he  stood  before  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, in  later  times  known  as  the  Co- 
losseum. It  was  a  sight  that  at  such  t 
moment  might  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  most  indifferent  or  the  most  pre- 
occupied. Of  this  latter,  it  would 
seem,  was  he  who  now  che<^ed  his 
steps,  and  flung  firom  off  his  head  the 
portion  of  his  gown  which  had  been 
drawn  firom  his  right  shoulder  so  as  to 
form  the  ordinaiT  substitute  for  the 
pileus.  The  act  disclosed  a  head  singu- 
larly venerable ;  a  few  scant  locks  of 
long  white  hair  flowed  down  fit>m  the 
back  portion  along  his  neck :  save 
these,  the  head  was  bald.  A  face, 
strongly  marked  and  stern,  bore  traces 
of  the  grief  and  suffering  which  the 
conflict  of  powerful  feelings  with  con- 
trolling principles  ever  leaves  on  the 
features;  but  his  eye  was  still  keeni 
black,  and  full  of  animation.  On  the 
first  glance  yon  would  have  pronounced 
him  old,  but  a  second  look  would  have 
assured  you  he  was  old  before  his 
time,  and  had  seen  many  sorrows  and 
trials. 

The  old  man  threw  back  from  his 
head  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  and  gazed 
long  and  intently  upon  the  pile  before 
him.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  that 
■  stupendous  mass  oi  building.  An  oval 
of  the  most  graceful  form  and  magni- 
ficent dimensions,  covering  an  area  of 
ground  as  extensive  as  that  upon  which 
the  largest  pyramid  of  Egypt  reposes, 
and  fa^  with  travertino  stone,  rose  to 
the  height  of  more  than  150  feet  The 
four  stories  of  which  it  was  composed 
exhibited  each  order  of  architecture  in 
their  proper  succession,  the  basement 
being  the  severe  Doric,  the  upper  the 
florid  and  graceful  composite,  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic.  The  light  of  the 
moon,  falling  slantly  athwart  the  face 
of  the  building,  exhibited  a  chequered 
superficies  of  light  and  shade,  whose 
picturesque  effect  could  not  be  sur- 
passed.  In  the  ground  storjr,  the  open 
archways,  or  vomitories,  which,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  gave  access  at  equal 
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distances  all  round  <o  the  interior,  were 
iilled,  some  wholly,  some  partially,  with 
the  moonlight,  according  to  the  aspect 
they  presented  to  the  planet,  and  some 
lay  buried  in  deep,  black  darkness ;  and 
H)  in  the  two  succeeding  stories,  the 
light,  as  it  fell  upon  the  corresponding 
arches,  displayed,  more  or  less,  the 
hu^e  statues,  to  which  they  served  as 
niches ;  and  as  the  shadows  of  the  pro- 
jecting columns  which  sustained  the  en. 
tahlatures  crossed  the  forms  or  played 
flickering  upon  the  massive  features, 
as  hght  clouds  passed  athwart  the  moon, 
the  stone  seemed  endued  with  life,  as 
\i  realising  the  fabled  story  of  Pyg- 
malion. Spectral  and  cold,  they  stood 
in  their  places,  and  it  took  no  stretch 
of  fancy  to  believe  them  the  ghosts  of 
those  who,  within  the  area  of  this  beau- 
tit'ul  circus,  had  fought  and  bled,  and 
dit-d  in  a  savage  and  unprovoked  con- 
did  with  their  fellow-men,  or  had  fallen 
beneath  the  lacerating  jaws  of  furious 
bta-ts. 

Something  of  this  sort  seemed  to 
cross  the  mind  of  the  man  as  his  eye, 
in  its  circuit,  passed  along  those  mar- 
ble effigies,  whose  features,  as  the  sha- 
dows stirred  along  them,  seemed  at 
that  moment  trembling  and  twisting, 
as  with  the  contortions  of  suffering. 
A  spasm  as  of  pain  passed  along  his 
brow,  and  his  lip  quivered  as  he  spoke 
in  low  emphatic  tones  of  passion  : — 

**  Oh,  drunken — diiinken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  and  of  martyrs !  What 
marvel  if  their  mangled  bodies  be  suf- 
fered  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their 
slaughter,  and  to  testify  against  their 
mui^rers,  as  their  souls  cease  not, 
day  and  night,  to  cry  to  God  for  ven- 
geance on  those  who  have  spilled  their 
righteous  blood.  Yea,  the  very  gore- 
soaked  stones  might  cry  aloud  against 
them  and  thee,  thou  den  of  unclean 
Wasts  I  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thoa  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth !" 

The  old  man  shook  his  hand  de- 
noundnglv ;  and  his  utterance  was 
choked  with  passion.  In  a  moment, 
however,  anu  by  a  violent  effort,  he 
mastered  his  feelings,  and,  looking 
iKtrrowfuUy  up  to  heaven,  he  struck 
his  breast  and  ciied,  '^  *  Miserere  mei 
Domine.*  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
Lord,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am  I 
Who  am  I  that  I  should  invoke  Thy 
wrath,  to  whom  vengeance  alone  bc- 
longeth?  Father,  it  may  be  that  thou 
reservest  this  plaie  for  a  vessel   of 


mercy  and  not  of  wr.ith.  Haply,  when 
the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  thee,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea,  that  the  cross  of  thy  dear  Son  may 
be  planted  in  this  unholy  circus,  and 
the  life-blood  of  thy  mart yi's  be  worn 
away  from  its  pavement  by  the  feet  of 
pilgrims,  and  the  knees  of  supplicating 
thousands.  Even  so.  Lord,  let  it  be, 
ifitisthy  will." 

The  Christian  bowed  his  head  with 
a  sigh,  and  reverently  making  the  siorn 
of  the  cross  on  his  forehead,  drew  tno 
lappet  again  over  his  head,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  solitary  walk.  Skirt- 
ing the  southern  side  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  the  old  man  passed  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantino, and  reached  the  space  before 
the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  But 
the  solitary  paused  not  to  contemplate 
the  scene  before  him,  but,  with  a 
passing  clance,  pursued  his  mission, 
xet,  well  might  that  scene  win  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  Raised  on  its 
ample  platform,  reached  at  each  angle 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  stood  the 
temple,  its  fluted  Corintnian  columns 
of  Parian  marble  supporting  a  roof 
sheeted  with  bronze  that  flickered  and 
flashed  in  the  moonlight.  Close  to 
the  temple  stood  the  colossal  figure  of 
Nero,  a  mighty  mass  of  bronze,  120 
feet  high,  while  nearer,  and  at  the 
south-westeni  extremity  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre, spread  the  spacious  basin 
of  the  Meta  Sudans.  A  fair  and  a 
tranquillising  sight  was  it  to  look  upon 
the  jet  of  plenteous  and  pure  water 
that  flung  itself  out  of  the  high  conicid 
fountain  upwards  into  the  clear  moon- 
light sky,  and  then  disparting  circu- 
larly in  every  direction  as  it  reached 
its  highest  elevation,  it  fell  back  into 
the  broad  basin,  and  as  the  filmy 
threads  of  water  glittered  in  the  moon- 
light, it  looked  like  the  silvery  plumage 
ot  some  giant  helmet.  And  sweet  and 
most  soothing,  too,  was  the  low  mo- 
notonous chant  of  the  falling  waters, 
in  the  silent  night,  as  they  met  the 
still  waters  of  the  pool  beneath.  One 
could  fancy  it  the  gentle,  joyous  greet- 
ing with  which  fair  spirits,  that  have 
loft  heaven  to  wander  awhile  upon 
earth,  throw  themselves  again  into  the 
bosoms  of  their  sister  spirits,  when 
their  wandering  is  over.  Perhaps 
these  sweet  sounds  did  unconsciously 
break  in  upon  the  reverie  of  the  old 
man,  for  he  looked  up  for  a  moment 
and  opened  the  fold  of  his  gown,  as  it 
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were  to  let  the  grateful  freshness  of 
the  yapour  to  his  bosom ;  then  his  eye 
discerned  in  the  distance,  no^thwal^d, 
the  golden  roofs  of  Nero's  house, 
which  caught  the  pale,  modest  ravs  of 
the  moon,  and  sent  them  back,  blush- 
ing and  ruddy,  from  the  rude,  ungenial 
contact.  But  it  was  not  for  sights 
like  these,  beautiful  though  they  were, 
that  the  old  man  was  abroad  to. 
night.  Onward  he  hurried  by  the 
Sacred  War,  passing  through  the 
Arfches  of  Titus  and  Fabius,  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman 
Forum.  Heeding  not  the  wondrous 
congregation  of  arches,  temples,  and 
graceful  columns  that  shot  upwards 
fnto  the  heavens,  the  old  man  pressed 
forward  still,  till  passing  near  the 
Arch  of  Septimias  Severus,  and  the 


Temple  of  Concord,  he  stopped  at 
the  base  of  a  strongly-built  and  gloomy 
edifice,  that  even  then  bore  the  marks 
of  great  antiquity.  This  was  the  Ma- 
mertine  prison.  Turning  beneath  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  that  led  to  an  en- 
trance  on  the  second  story,  the  person 
whose  course  we  have  been  tracing 
stepped  softly  up  to  a  door  of  solid 
oak,  studded  with  hugh  rivets  of 
iron,  and  smote  the  wood  gentlv  with 
his  hand,  repeating  the  act  twice,  at 
intervals.  After  the  third  s^al 
a  voice  from  within  asked — "  Who 
Cometh  hither  ?"  To  which  he  otitside 
replied—"  Peace  be  with  thee."  Then 
the  door  was  cautiously  opened,  jost 
sufficiently  to  allow  a  man  to  pass 
through,  and  was  again  as  cautioiisly 
closed  when  the  old  man  had  entered. 


CHAPTEB  u. 


llajaraM  x^'P^  i^yi^inur^c,  oficA^i  fiov  otom  ireipa<ryAOi«  wtpiinaifn  irouciAo^,  yumaKomtt 
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Ort  TO  JMCVtMC 


At  the  time  we  write  of  there  existed 
a  subterranean  dungeon,  which  Servius 
Tullius  had  added  to  the  JVIamertine 
prison  of  Ancus  Martins,  for  the  re- 
ception of  criminals  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary  guilt.  It  was  called  the  Tul- 
lianum  after  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  dark  and  dismal  prison,  well 
known  from  the  brief,  yet  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  Sallust,  had  now  its  tenant,  and 
towards  it  two  persons  were  directing 
their  steps.  One  was  a  young  gin 
just  entering  upon  womanhood,  the 
other  an  old  man,  him  whom  we  have 
been  following  through  the  silent  streets 
of  Rome.  The  girl  held  in  her  hand  a 
small  lamp,  and  was  evidently  the  guide 
to  the  gloomy  passage  they  were  tra- 
versing. Her  step  was  firm  and  un- 
hesitating, and  she  carried  the  light 
apparently  rather  to  guide  the  feet  of 
her  companion,  who  followed  her,  than 
her  own,  for  she  held  it  above  her  head, 
and  rather  behind  her,  so  that  its  ra^s 
fell  just  before  his  face,  leaving  hers  m 
darkness,  while  the  old  man,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  light,  stepped  unsteadily 
and  doubtfully.  At  lengtn  ihey  reached 
the  strong  oaken  door  of  the  dungeon, 
and  paused  for  a  moment,  for  the  voice 
of  one  from  within  was  audible.  He  was 
sustaining  his  spirit  with  the  memory 
of  familiar  and  beloved  words,  and  the 
old  man,  as  he  caught  them,  joined 
with  moving  lips,  wmch  gave  no  out- 
ward sound. 


«'  Out  of  the  depths  hare  I  cried  unto 
the  Lord. 

"  Lord  bear  my  voice ;  let  thine  ears 
be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my  sup- 
plications. 

*'  I  wait  for  the  Lord ;  my  soul  doth 
wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  hope. 

"  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more 
than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  moment, 
and  then  the  sounds  were  resumed  :•— 

"  Why  art  thou  so  heavy,  O  my  soul? 
and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within 
me  ?  6  put  thy  trust  in  God,  for  1 
will  yet  give  him  thanks,  which  is  the 
help  of  mj  countenance  and  my  God." 

The  voice  of  the  prisoner  ceased, 
and  the  girl,  committing  the  hunp  to 
her  companion,  drew  forth  from  her 

firdle  a  large  key  and  unlocked  the 
oor,  then  withdrawing  the  bolts,  they 
entered  the  chamber.  The  faint  ra^-s 
of  the  lamp  struggling  thlx)ugh  the 
gloom  of  the  prison,  showed  the  form 
of  a  man  seated  on  a  straw  pallet,  and 
fettered,  both  hands  and  feet.  At  first 
he  moved  not,  but  the  voice  of  his 
visiter  quickly  aroused  him.  *  *  Valen- 
tinus,"  said  the  old  man  to  the  pn- 
soner,  in  solemn  and  gentle  accents, 
'*  Valentinus,  my  brother;  the  peace 
of  the  Lord  be  with  thee." 

The  prisoner  sprang  up  on  his  feet, 
the  chains  dankmg  upon  his  limbs  as 
he  moved  forwilrd. 
*'  Callistus,  beloved  friend  and  jobs- 
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ter  I  Is  it  indeed  thyself?  God  then 
has  blessed  my  efforts,  and  thou  arc 
safe.  Bat  tell  me  quickly,  who  has 
escaped  beside  thee  ?** 

Callistns  turned  hesitatingly  towards 
the  young  girl,  but  replied  not.  Va- 
lentine understood  the  meaning  of  the 
movement. 

"  Brother,  thou  mayest  speak  freely 
before  this  dear  child ;  a  light  is  even 
now  arising  to  her  out  of  darkness. 
Look  at  her  and  doubt  not." 

Callistus  now,  for  the  first  time,  bent 
a  scrutinising  look  upon  the  maiden. 
She  stood  retiringly  near  the  door  as 
if  ready  to  depart,  yet  loth  to  do  so 
undismissed,  ilcr  arms  were  crossed 
upon  her  bosom  with  an  air  as  meek  as 
it  was  gentle.  Her  head  was  slightly 
inclioed  forward,  and  her  thick  black 
hair  fell  in  long  showers  to  her  shoul- 
ders, displaying,  as  it  parted  in  front, 
a  fuce  thin,  pale,  and  jpensive,  though 
not  unhappy ;  but  the  nxed  expression 
of  her  open  eyes,  and  the  countenance 
{Rightly  upturned,  told  the  poor  girl's 
(loom — she  was  blind. 

"  Thou  mayest,  indeed,  speak  all  thy 
mind  before  our  good  child,  Nerea. 
She  knows  aU  that  has  befallen  me, 
and  by  her  aid  it  is  that  I  have  been 
able  to  commnnicate  with  thee.*' 

"If  this  beso,"  said  Callistus,  "Iwill 
speak  fireely.  Know,  dear  Valentinus, 
that  the  timely  intelligence  thou  gavest 
to  thy  Mends  has  saved  them.  When 
Calpumius,  the  Prefect,  sought  them 
beyond  the  Esquiline  Gate,  he  found 
none.  Alas,  I  fear  thou  didst  purchase 
their  safety  with  thy  own  peril." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  the  other,  '*  but 
I  repent  it  not.  Calpumius  and  his 
guaixi  came  upon  me  in  the  burial 
p;«3und  of  the  people.  My  intercourse 
vith  the  Christians  was  proved,  and  I 
answered  not  falsely  the  questions  of 
one  in  power,  nor  denied  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  so  I  was  haled  hither,  for 
what  doom  I  know  not." 

"  Alas  1  alas  t  we  are  at  ourwits'  end; 
fmd  in  ereat  peril ;  our  souls  are  always 
in  our  hands.  But  say,  how  dost  thou 
fare,  in  this  sad  dungeon,  my  Valen- 
tine ?" 

**  God  hath  raised  up  friends  to  me 
eren  here,  and  when  Iliad  almost  said 
the  darkness  should  cover  me,  then  in- 
deed was  my  ni^ht  turned  into  day.  My 
sQfferings,  and  it  may  be  my  patience, 
we  found  favour  with  the  keeper 
of  my  prison,  Asterius,  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  Prefect.  He  has  eased  my 
ehaiui,  though  he  cannot  unloose  them. 


and  supplied  my  bodily  wants,  though 
he  may  not  remove  me  from  this  lower 
dungeon.  But,  above  all,  my  dear 
Callistus,  it  hath  pleased  our  Great 
Master  to  give  this  poor  lamb  to  me  to 
lead  her  into  the  fold :  her  ears  have 
greedily  drunk  in  the  divine  truth,  and 
God  hath  given  her  a  soul  of  light 
within  her  darkened  body.  Is  it  not 
so,  dear  Xerea,  tell  the  good  Bishop 
Callistus,  my  child." 

The  girl  moved  reverently  forward 
as  she  heard  the  holy  title  of  the 
stranger,  and  sinking  down  on  her 
knees,  at  the  spot  whence  she  heard 
his  voice,  said  very  gently  yet  fer- 
vently— 

**  it  is  indeed  so.  Venerable  father, 
and  thou  my  dear  teacher,  pray  for 
me. 

"She  is  a  catechumen,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "  and  earnestly  desires  fuller  ad- 
mission into  the  Church,  I  will  answer 
for  her ;  and  at  a  fitting  time,  I  would 
that  she  receive  the  rite  of  baptism  at 
thy  hands.  Meantime,  I  beseech  thee 
to  perform  that  ceretnony  which  our 
Church  designs  should  teach  catechu- 
mens to  confess  their  sins  and  to  re- 
view their  consciences." 

Deeply  moved,  Callistus  said,  "Be  it 
even  so,  brother." 

Then  he  stooped  down,  and  taking 
up  a  portion  of  the  damp  clay  from 
the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  early  Chris, 
tians,  he  touched  her  eyes  with  it,  and 
laying  his  hands  solemnly  upon  the 
head  of  the  still  kneeling  girl,  said : — 

**  The  Lord  enlighten  thee,  my 
daughter !  And  now  leave  us  for  a  sea- 
son. We  have  that  to  speak  of,  that 
must  be  discussed  in  private :  and  thou, 
too,  shouldst  retire  and  meditate  in 
secret  upon  the  ceremony  which  has 
admitted  thee  into  the  higher  state  of 
catechumens." 

Then  the  girl  rose  from  her  knees 
and  departed. 

Long  and  eat^est  converse  did  the 
two  Christian  men  hold  during  that 
lonely  night.  The  prospects  of  the  per- 
secuted Church  of  Christ  occupied  the 
hearts  of  these  faithful  and  courageous 
men,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  the  one, 
and  the  uncertain,  and  scarce  less  pe- 
rilous state  of  the  other,  were  well 
nigh  forgotten  in  their  deeper  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  the  dispersed  and 
afflicted  band  amongst  which  they  had 
both  so  recently  communed  and  wor- 
shipped. The  hours  passed  sadly  and 
silently  by  whilst  they  were  thus  oc-  r 
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copied.  At  length,  Nerea's  low  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  she  came 
in  and  warned  them  of  the  dangec  to 
which  Callistus's  longer  tarrying  would 
expose  them.  And  so  the  venerable 
bishop  arose  and  embraced  Yalentinus, 
then  blessing  them  both,  he  resigned 
himself  once  more  to  the  guidance  of 


the  sightless  girl,  and  left  the  dungeon. 
The  moon  had  long  set,  and  the  m^y 
cold  light  of  morning  wasdawnin^  iJoii' 
the  summit  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  when 
Callistus  made  his  way  towards  the 
country  through  the  Sabnrra  and  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'Amiic  yap  ^^yw  ^*t^l  tav«xriTt  wlariy  in  k6kko»  o-ivoMtmii,  jpeirc  -ry  2pci  rovT^  Mera^iffi  imtiftp  i/on, 
gel  yjtntfin^rrai.'  <cat  ovliv  al^vvaT^ati  vfuy.—'Matt.  xtH.  80. 


The  sun  had  set  cloudlessly  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  night  in  which  Callistus 
and  Valentinus  held  their  conference. 
As  his  last  rays  fell  upon  the  city,  ere  he 
sank  beneath  the  Janiculum,  they  lit 
up  the  winding  course  of  the  yellow 
liber,  the  mausoleum  and  circus  of 
Adrian,  and  the  imperial  gardens  ly- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill ; 
then  leaving  these  in  twilight,  the 
golden  flush  spread  along  the  horizon, 
touching  the  lofty  ridge  of  western 
hills  along  their  summits,  and  throw- 
ing out  against  the  clear  sky  the  grey 
rums  of  the  Arx  Janiculensis,  the  most 
ancient  fortress  of  Kome,  built  by  An- 
cus  Martins,  to  protect  the  river  from 
the  depredations  of  Etruscan  pirates. 
Night  quickly  followed  upon  the  still 
short  twilight,  and  the  ligiit,  scant  and 
dim  even  at  noon,  which  struggled 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Tulliajium, 
through  the  smgle  small  opening  high 
up  near  the  roof,  had  become  fainter 
and  fainter  to  the  eye  of  the  solitary 
watcher,  till,  at  length,  it  vanished  alto- 
gether, leaving  him  in  utter  darkness. 
He  was  not,  however,  left  much  longer 
to  his  solitary  meditations.  The  bars 
of  his  prison  door  werej^shot  back,  then 
it  was  softly  opened  ;  and  Nerea's  lamp 
a^ain  illuminated  his  darkness.  The 
girl  bore  in  one  hand  the  lamp,  in  the 
other,  a  basket  containing  a  small  flask 
of  wine,  some  fruit,  and  a  loaf  of  fine 
bread,  and  moving  with  unerring  foot 
to  the  low  stool  which  stood  by  the 
wall  she  placed  them  upon  it. 

"Dear  master,"  said  she,  turning 
her  face  in  the  direction  where  the 
clank  of  the  fetters  told  her  Valentine 
was  sitting;  '* pardon  me  that  I  am 
somewhat  late  tnis  evening.  I  tarried 
not  willingly,  but  of  constraint ;  but 
now  I  bring  vou  somewhat  to  refresh 
you.  Ah  1  that  I  dared  do  more  for 
your  comfort !" 

**  My  ever  kind  and  good  child,  thou 
hast  procured  me  all  that  is  needful ; 
what  my  great  Master  and  his  blessed 


Apostles  often  wanted.  Truly  God  has 
sent  thee  to  minister  strength  to  my 
body,  as  his  holy  angels  are  ever  nbout 
mo  to  sustain  my  soul  when  ic  faints 
and  is  distrustful.  God  will  surely 
bless  thee,  who  ministerest  thus  even 
to  the  unworthiest  of  His  servants." 

The  maiden  took  the  hand  which  the 
priest  had  laid  kindly  upon  her  bead, 
and  carrying  it  to  her  Lps,  kissed  it 
with  reverend  gentleness  ere  she  re- 
leased it.  After  a  moment  she  put  her 
hand  into  the  folds  of  her  vesture,  and 
drawing  forth  a  few  flowers,  she  said:— 

"  Dear  father,  I  have  brought  yoa 
the  earliest  violets  of  Rome.  1  pluck- 
ed them  this  morning  on  a  bank  be- 
yond the  Tiber ;  their  fragrance  caught 
my  senses,  as  I  wandered  in  the  fresh 
dawn,  after  I  left  thee  last." 

The  priest  took  the  flowers,  and 
rubbed  them  in  his  hands ;  then  inhal- 
ing their  odour,  said :-. 

"  Now,  dear  Nerea,  are  they  not 
doubly  sweet?  As  the  broken  spirit  is 
the  sacrifice  that  God  best  lovetb,  so  is 
'  the  odour  of  the  crushed  flowersswectest 
to  the  sense.  Our  Heathen  wise  men 
exhort  us  to  be  patient  in  tribulation ; 
but  the  wisdom  that  oometh  from  above 
teacheth  us  to  rejoice  in  it.  Is  not  this 
a  gracious  revelation  that  shows  us  how 
to  extract  joy  from  sorrow,  as  our  old 
fable  tells  of  one  who  turned  eveiy 
thing  he  touched  into  gold?" 

"I  know  already,"  said  the  girl  so- 
lemnl;^  and  sadly,  "  that  sorrow  and 
privation  teach  us  patience.  When  I 
wander  with  my  companions  in  the 
gardens,  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  hear 
their  joyous  exclamations  at  the  beau- 
tiful hues  of  flowers,  the  green  of  the 
fields,  and  the  golden  light  of  tbe  sun, 
I  understand  them  not,  save  that  those 
hues  must  be  sweet  as  the  scent  of 
flowers  and  herbs,  and  the  light  of  the 
sun  like  the  song  of  birds.  Ah !  well 
dol  ix^member  when  with  ayoungp^y 
mate  I  first  sat  by  the  side  of  a  f<>«°' 
tain,  and  she  laiighod  out  sleefuliy* 
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and  cried — 'See,  see,  Nerea;  oh, 
beautiful !  there  art  thou  and  I  in  the 
fbuntain,  dancing  and  glittering,  like 
Naiades.'    Then  said  I — 

"  '  NaTf  thou  art  mocking  me,  GI7- 
oenu  We  are  both  here  together  on 
the  bank,  and  yet  thou  sayest  we  are 
in  the  water.   It  cannot  be,  silly  one.' 

**  But  she  persisted,  and  said — *  It  is 
eren  as  I  say,  Nerea.' 

"  Then  was  I  angry ;  and  I  thrust 
my  hand  into  the  fountain,  and  I  felt 
nought  but  the  fleeting  waters,  that 
mored  to  my  touch ;  and  I  said — *  Now 
know  I  of  a  surety  that  thou  deeeivest 
me.'  But  others  of  our  playmates 
came  up,  and  Glycera  asked  them  was 
it  not  so;  and  they  said,  indeed  it  was. 
But  one  whispered  softly,  yet  not  so 
softly  as  to  escape  my  ear — 'Hush, 
Glyoera,  thou  dost  forget  Nerea  is 
blind.'  Then  I  felt  what  it  was  to  be 
bHnd ;  and  I  wept  sore  that  nisht  when 
alone  in  my  chamber.  By  degrees  I 
grew  tranquil;  and  I  sported  a^ain 
with  my  companions,  and  learned  to 
belieTe  that  the  world  had  many  lovely 
things  which  I  could  never  know,  and 
to  Kar  my  fate  with  patience.  Ah ! 
will  the  time  oome,  dear  teacher,  when 
I  shall  learn  to  rejoice  in  my  afflictions, 
as  thou  sayest  a  Christian  ou^ht?" 

"  Even  so,  my  Nerea,  will  it  yet  be, 
I  trust,  that  thou  shalt  say  'It  is  good 
for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  I 
have  prayed  for  thee  without  ceasing, 
through  the  watches  of  the  night,  mv 
daughter ;  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall 
find  favour  with  the  Lord,  and  that 
thou  shalt  taste  and  see  how  gracious 
God  is.  But  thou  must  have  faith,  and 
Ii  too— I  to  work,  and  thou  to  bdieve 
ia  the  name  of  lum  through  whom  I 
work." 

The  priest  arose,  and  stood  for  some 
moments  buried  in  profoimd  contem^ 
pktion.    At  length  he  said — 

"  And  now,  daughter,  leave  me  for 
a  season ;  I  would  be  alone :  and  take 

r*  I  with  thee  the  fruit  and  wine,  for 
kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fiisting.  When  it  is  midnight 
oome  to  me  again." 

The  drl  did  as  Valentinus  desired 
ba,  and  passing  from  the  prison,  he 


was  again  left  alone.  How  the  priest 
was  occupied  duing  the  hours  that 
intervened,  we  may  not  say,  for  none 
have  recorded  it.  That  he  spent  the 
time  in  earnest  prayer  and  holy  medi- 
tation, it  may  be  well  believed,  for 
when  Nerea  again  sought  the  cell  at 
midnight,  she  found  Valentine  on  his 
knees  beside  his  couch  of  straw,  ab- 
sorbed  and  motionless.  Neither  the 
drawing  of  the  bolts,  nor  the  grating 
of  the  door,  had  touched  his  senses,  or 
roused  him  from  his  ecstatic  reverie. 
When  at  length  he  arose  from  his 
kneeling  posture,  the  face  of  the  priest 
shone  with  a  heavenly  lustre  of  one 
who  had  been  in  communion  with  his 
creat  spiritual  Master.  Then  he  took 
from  his  bosom  a  parchment  roll, 
wherein  were  recorded,  by  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  the  things  which  Jesus  had 
done  when  on  Earth.  And  he  sat 
down  on  his  paUet,  and  the  sirl  on  the 
low  stool  before  him,  and  he  read  to 
her  how  Christ  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  Bartimeus,  and  had  given 
si^ht  to  the  man  who  was  blind  from 
his  birth,  and  whom  he  sent  to  wash 
in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  And  the 
saint  discoursed  long  and  ardently  to 
the  listening  girl,  openins  the  mys- 
teries of  the  wondrous  faith,  for  which 
he  had  forsaken  all  that  earth  holds 
dear,  and  was  even  then  willingly  in 
bonds  and  imprisonment.  Hours  passed 
thus  in  exhortation,  mingled  with 
prayer  and  words  of  comfort.  And 
now  Valentine  paused,  and  once  again 
his  spirit  was  wrapt  in  divine  commu- 
nion. Then  he  arose  and  stood  up, 
and  the  girl  knelt  down — and  he  cried, 
«'0h  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child 
receive  her  bodily  si^ht,  as  thou  hast 
shed  thy  lisht  upon  lier  spirit."  The 
dim  lamp  shed  its  flickering  rays  upon 
the  upturned  face  of  the  maiden,  as 
she  fixed  her  sightless  orbs,  suffused 
with  tears  on  the  saint.  Then  he 
touched  her  eyes  and  said,  '^According 
to  thy  futh  be  it  unto  thee."  A  shud- 
der  passed  over  the  pallid  features  of 
the  excited  and  awe-touched  girl,  idien 
lo  I  the  light  of  the  lamp  sank  in  the 
exhausted  vessel,  and  they  were  left 
in  darkness. 


CHAPTXE  lY. 

•*aeMni.— lititan,Z»mtodIfQoiineiroiid«n>  bat  Mk  am  not  what  t  Ibr  If  I  ttll  joo,  I  am  bo  true  Athe- 
un.    I  «m  tell  Ton  owTthlng  right  M  it  fell  oat. 
*'  Qh<ww..LM  VI  hmx,  fwwt  Bottoai.**— Ma*4|Martf. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the     recorded.    The  Forum  Romanum  was 
<lay  iellowbg  the  events  we  have  last     thronged,  as  usual,  with  crowds  of 
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inhabitants,  some  harrying  to  and 
fro  on  their  various  avocations,  some 
entering  the  different  templea,  some 
pacing  the  arched  porticoes.  Here 
were  groups  of  merchants,  there  knota 
of  idlers  retailing  the  news  of  the  day, 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  popular 
orator,  or  cri^ising  the  newest  play 
or  poem,  while  in  another  place  mi^ht 
be  seen  venders  of  goods  displaying 
their  wares.  Upon  the  steps  of  the 
Comitium,  half  a  dozen  persons  were 
coUected  in  earnest  conversation,  and 
their  number  was  constantly  augment- 
ed by  loiterers,  who  were  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  die  gesticulations  of  the 
speakers.  A  spruce  little  barber  was 
engaged  in  an  animated  discussion  with 
a  burly  soldier,  whDe  the  crowd  ^a* 
thered  around  them,  listening  with 
Wondering  attention." 

"  I  tell  thee,  Thraso/'  said  the  little 
man,  "  it  is  no  fable,  but  as  true  as 
that  I  am  Fabius  the  barber  of  the 
Suburra.  I  had  it  from  one  whom  I 
shaved  this  morning,  and  who  had  it 
fit>m  Drusus  the  slave  of  Asterius." 

**  Thou  hast  too  many  vouchers  for 
thy  story,  good  Fabius,"  said  the  sol- 
dier.  **  Hadst  thou  seen  it  with  thine 
own  eyes,  instead  of  through  the 
tongues  of  so  many,  I  might  make 
ahin  to  believe  thee.  Credat  Judtsus, 
say  I." 

*'  Hear  him  now,  my  masters,"  said 
the  little  barber,  appealii^  to  the  by- 
standers. "  Those  men  of  war  are  no 
better  than  infidels.  They  will  scarce 
believe  in  Ju|>iter,  unless  diey  see  him 
brandishing  his  thunderbolt." 

"  What  is  this  marvellous  news, 
good  tensor?"  said  one  who  had  just 
come  up  to  the  group.  <'I  am  but 
just  come  from  the  country  and  would 
&in  learn  what  is  stirring." 

"  Worshipful  Lysippus,"  replied  the 
barber  with  an  obeisance,  ''  thou  shalt 
hear  it  on  the  instant,  and  judge  if  I 
have  not  good  warrant  for  wnat  I 
reUte.  By  Castor  and  Pollux,"  he 
continued,  eyeing  the  soldier  askance 
in  the  confidence  of  being  under  the 
protection  of  one  of  his  best  customers, 
"  he  is  no  true  man  who  doubts  the 
word  of  an  honest  citizen." 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  crowd 
followed  the  sally  of  the  valiant  bar- 
ber,  while  one  of  his  neighbours  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  crying, 

"Well  said,  brave  Fabius.  Habet } 
thou  hast  given  the  soldier  a  home 
throat.     By  Bacchus  I  will  stand  a 


flask  of  Sicilian  wine  that  thoa  hast 
the  best  of  it.  The  shears  against  the 
sword  any  dav. 

**  Peace,  friends,"  siud  Lyappus, 
'*  and  let  us  hear  the  story." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  barber,  "yoli 
must  know  that  as  I  shaved  a  certain 
personage  this  morning,  an  honourable 
gentleman  and  a  notaiy  of  £yr  report 
as  any  in  the  city,  he  asked  me,  as 
is  usual,  what  was  the  news,  whereapon 
I  repli^  I  had  not  as  yet  had  anyi  for 
it  was  early.  Kay  then,  said  he,  thou 
haat  not  heard *' 

**  Oh,  Venus  I  have  done  with  ikf 
babbling.  To  the  point,  friend,  in  tlw 
name  of  Jupiter." 

"  Well  then,  in  brief,  the  notary 
told,  me  that  Drusus  told  him,  that 
the  daughter  of  Asterius,  thou  know- 
est  poor  Nerea,  the  blind  girl,  had  got 
her  sight  by  the  favour  of  I  know  not 
whidi  of  the  gods,  and  can  now  see  as 
well  as  you  or  L" 

'*Pap8Bl"  cried  Lysippus,  ''a  mar- 
vel  trufy. '  Why  the  maid  was  blind 
from  her  birth.  Grood  Fabius,  I  fear 
the  notary  has  been  putting  a  jest  on 
thee.  Away,  man,  and  mind  thy  stall, 
or  thou  mayest  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prefect,  and  scarce  come  oflfwitha 
dose  of  hellebore." 

"  Who  is  right  now«  my  maflten?" 
said  Thraso,  exultingly.  *<  Come,  Simoi 
and  pay  me  that  flask  of  Sicilian,  thoa 
hast  lost  it  &irly." 

The  laugh  was  now  turned  relent- 
lessly against  the  little  tonsor.  He 
slunic  away  discomfited  and  grumbling; 
the  group  dLsp^-sed,  and  each  one 
joined  some  other  party,  to  loiter  or  to 
labour,  as  their  tastes  or  duties  di^ 
tated. 

But  the  tale  of  the  barber  fell  not 
altogether  upon  unfruitful  soiL  There 
are  few  stories  that  will  not  gain  cre- 
dence with  some  one.  By  degrees  the 
rumour  spread  through  other  channel^; 
and  gained  confirmation  from  quarters 
more  faith-worthy  than  a  bquadous 
barber  of  the  Suburra ;  and  ere  the  sod 
had  set,  the  wonderful  tale  was  noised 
about  throughout  Rome,  as  a  &ct  be- 
vond  all  controversy,  and  a  naatter  thtf 
had  been  brought  under  the  Prefect's 
notice. 

And  indeed  there  was  good  fonnda- 
tion  for  these  reports.  The  situation 
which  Asterius  held,  as  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  Calpumius,  the  Prefect  of  the 
dtyi  made  concealment!  if  it  weresooght 
for,  a  matter  not  easily  to  be  accom- 
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plished.  Bat  in  truth,  such  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  object  of  him  or  his  family. 
The  father  loved  his  child  tenderly,  for 
she  was  an  only  one,  and  motherless, 
and  that  tenderness  was  infinitely  aug- 
mented by  the  poor  girl's  calamity. 
Her  blindness,  while  it  made  her  an 
object  of  Bolicitnde  and  dependence  to 
her  parent,  increased  his  love  by  keep- 
ing her  constantly  in  his  thoughts,  and 
much  in  his  presence,  and  the  devo- 
tion with  which  she  returned  his  care, 
abided  to  the  gentle  and  almost  cheer- 
ful patience  with  which  she  endured 
her  nrivations,  served  to  draw  more 
closely  around  the  heart  of  the  father 
those  bonds  of  affection  which  nature 
had  originally  tied  with  no  weak  hand. 
Nerea,  as  she  grew  up,  was  able,  in  some 
sort,  to  repay  the  lundness  of  her  pa- 
rent She  had  learned  to  traverse  the 
Mamertine  prison,  and  to  aid  her  father 
In  his  custody.  She  knew  each  cell,  and 
could  reach  it  with  speed  and  certainty 
in  the  hours  of  dartmess,  and  though 
her  nature  was  sensitive,  yet  was  it 
kind  and  compassionate,  and  so  she 
took  a  deep  interest,  if  not  a  pleasure, 
in  visiting  the  cells  and  supplymg  com- 
forts to  its  inmates,  as  far  as  the  prison 
discipline  would  allow.  Nerea  was, 
therefore,  well  known  in  her  own  loca- 
lity, and  when  at  early  morning,  or 
eventide,  she  passed  towards  the  Pala- 
tine Bridge,  on  her  way  to  the  gardens 
on  the  fitfther  side  of  the  Tiber,  or 
even,  on  rare  occasions,  ventured  along 
the  Forum,  there  was  always  sure  to  be 
a  ready  hand  to  remove  from  her  path 
any  casual  obstruction.  Many  a  com- 
miserating and  respectful  look  was 
turned  on  her,  and  many  a  kind  greet- 
ing was  offered  to  the  blind  girl  of  the 
Mamertine. 

When  Valentine  was  thrown  into 
the  Mamertine  prison,  which  was 
some  weeks  previous  to  the  visit  of 
Callistos,  N^erea^s  occupation  brought 
l\er  acquainted  with  him .  His  resigna- 
tion under  his  trial  quickly  interested 
the  girl  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Her 
jdndand  compassionate  attention  to 
pitn  exdted  on  his  part  a  correspond- 
"ig  interest  in  her.  And  the  Christian 
foond,  unexpectedly,  that  Providence 
nad  afforded  him,  even  in  his  dungeon, 
an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  faith 
for  which  he  was  then  in  bonds,  that 
occupied  his  mind  and  alleviated  his 
sorrow.  By  degrees  he  opened  to  her 
the  Bublime  truths  of  his  religion,  and 
«i  His  auditreee  he  found  a  ii^aing  dis- 


ciple. The  infirmity  of  the  poor  girl, 
while  it  shut  her  out,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  contemplation  of  sensi- 
ble objects,  loft  her  mind  free  for  the 
reception  of  the  things  that  lie  beyond 
and  above  the  senses.  And  so,  from 
day  to  day,  she  listened  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  unseen  realities  of  spiritual 
life,  and  her  soul  meditated  upon  them 
in  the  hours  of  bodily  darkness  which 
was  ever  present  to  her.  Thus  it  was 
that  when,  by  her  assistance,  a  sure 
message  was  conveyed  to  the  Christian 
band,  which  was  then  suffering  from 
the  recently  revived  persecution  in 
Home,  and  that  Callistus  visited  the 
cell  of  Valentine,  she  had  so  far  ad- 
vanccd  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  true  faith,  as  to  be  accounted 
fit  for  the  ceremony  of  imposition  of 
hands  and  anointing  of  the  eyes,  which 
the  Bishop,  on  the  assurance  of  her 
catechist,  nad  administered. 

Who  shall  describe  the  sensations  of 
awe  and  amazement,  of  delight  and  holy 
thankfulness,  which  a^tated  the  soul 
of  the  once  blind  maiden,  when  the 
li^ht  of  day,  beaming  upon  her  eyes, 
disclosed  to  them  the  innumerable  won- 
ders of  the  fair  world  around  her  ? 
Who  shall  tell  the  joy  of  her  father's 
heart  at  the  marvellous  and  to  him 
scarce  credible  event.  Weepins  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  parent  all  was 
told.  Asterius  hastened  to  the  cell, 
and  poured  forth  his  gratitude  in  dis- 
ordered words.  And  Valentine  lost 
not  the  opportunity  which  the  occasion 
offered.  In  profound  and  humble  ado- 
ration, the  saint  first  poured  out  his 
heart  before  the  Father  of  light  and 
lifp,  and  then  directed  the  agitated 
heart  of  his  keeper  to  the  knowledge 
of  him  by  whose  power  the  miracle  was 
wrought.  And  then  the  young  maid 
silently  joined  them,  and  the  three  re- 
mained together  for  many  hours,  the 
priest  teaching,  the  parent  and  child 
listening.  So  the  work  of  conversion 
went  on,  and  two  more  souls  were 
added  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Meantime  the  strange  event  was 
noised  abroad,  first  in  vague  and  con. 
flicting  rumours,  and  then  more  cir- 
cumstantially, till  at  length  the  fame 
of  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  city.  The  jurisdiction  of  that 
ofiicer  was,  at  the  time  we  write  of, 
most  comprehensive,  embracing  not 
onl^  matters  of  police,  but  almost  every 
civil  and  criminal  case.  Duty  cast 
upon  him  the  investigation  of  the  re- 
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port.  A  rigid  inquiry  followed,  -which 
resulted  in  the  estabUshino;  of  the  fact 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  taken 
place.  It  was  too  momentous,  both  as 
regarded  the  religion  of  the  state  and 
the  position  of  Uie  Christian,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Prefect,  and  the 
magistrate  referred  without  delay  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius  an  occurrence 
which  he  deemed  involving  the  crime 
of  sorcery.  Asterius  and  Nerea  were 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror. Proof  of  tne  fact  was  easy,  for 
many  were  there  who  could  attest  that 
she  wbo  trancjuilly,  almost  fearlessly, 
raised  her  mild,  intelligent  eyes  to 


look  on  Claudius,  was  indeed  the  blind 
daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  Ma- 
roertine.  But  proof  was  needed  not : 
father  and  daughter  avowed  the  fSict, 
and  declared  that  they,  too,  were  Chris- 
tians. The  double  crime  of  bdnjg  dis- 
ciples of  the  false  religion,  and  impli- 
cated in  practices  of  forbidden  arts  and 
sorcery,  was  established  against  Yalen. 
tine,  Asterius,  and  Nerea.  The  former 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  two 
latter  were  removed  and  cast,  fettered, 
Into  the  prison,  where  thejr  had  eo 
oflen  tended  oihers,  and  ministered  to 
the  comforts  of  the  suffering. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*  BAudom  Riper  tm  aqiiBm  mimdain,  et  miuidablmiiii  ab  onmibni  iiilqiiitetllroi  TMlria,  «t  ab  idoUf  nrtrii 


moBdaiw  yttm.**—BMk,  zxztL  29. 

Morning  dawned  upon  the  Imperial 
City,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone 
down  upon  the  palaces  of  the  Cassars, 
the  domes  of  temples,  and  the  summits 
of  triumphal  arches  and  lofty  columns. 
It  was  the  16th  day  of  the  kalends  of 
March,  being,  according  to  our  compu- 
tation  of  time,  the  I4tn  of  February. 
As  the  rays  of  day  penetrated  through 
the  opening  hieh  up  in  the  wall  of  ^e 
Tullianum,  it  dififiised  through  the  dun- 
^n  a  dim  and  partial  twilight,  which 
leli  upon  the  figures  of  four  persons. 
With  three  of  these  we  are  already 
familiar.  Valentine  lay  in  profound 
meditation  on  his  pallet,  and  near  him 
were  seated,  also  in  bonds,  Asterius 
and  his  daughter  Nerea ;  the  fourth 
wore  the  garb  of  a  soldier  of  the  Pre- 
feet's  guard,  the  watch  who  had  been 
set  on  the  prisoners  during  the  night, 
but  as  he  turned  his  face  Sie  light  fell 
upon  the  features  and  revealed  those 
of  Callistus.  Through  the  agency  of 
some  friends  of  Asterius,  the  Bishop 
had  contrived  to  assume  the  dress  and 
take  the  place  of  the  soldier  whose  dutv 
it  was  during  t^t  ni^ht  to  keep  watch 
upon  the  prisoners  within  the  cell,  and 
thus  was  he  enabled  to  minister  comfort 
and  spiritual  consolation  to  them  dur- 
ing  this  time  of  sore  trial,  and  for  the 
last  time  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ele- 
ments with  valentine.  And  now  Cal- 
listus advanced  towards  Valentine,  and, 
touching  him  with  his  hand,  said — 

••  Brother,  I  may  not  tarry  much 
longer ;  the  light  of'^moming  is  grow- 
ing strong,  and  the  watch  will  soon 
come  to  relieve  me." 

Valentine  arose  and  answered,  "  It 
is,  indeed,  even  as  thou  sayest,  and 


my  time  draws  nigh.  I  am  now  resdy 
to  be  offered  up.  Shall  I  not  rejoice 
that  I  am  accounted  worthy  to  suffer, 
even  as  did  our  beloved  Paul,  who  lay 
In  chains  and  darkness  in  this  very 
dungeon  where  we  now  are  ?" 

"Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  escape?" 
said  Asterius,  "  Hast  thou  conveyed 
my  message  and  the  ring  to  him  whom 
I  mentioned,  O  Callistus  ?*' 

"  I  have  so  done,"  replied  the 
Bishop,  "  but  hope  of  aia  in  that 
quarter  is  vain  ;  the  Emperor  may 
not  be  interfered  with  on  this  point." 

"Yet  is  there  one  other  chance  of 
life  lefl  for  Valentine.  Saj'  thou  wHt 
permit  it.  Ah,  will  not  I  and  mine 
joyfully  peril  life  and  limb  for  him  who 
has  given  me  and  my  Nerea  light  and 
lifer 

The  Bishop  shook  his  head  dissent- 
ingly,  but  Valentine  arose,  and  said 
almost  sternly : — 

"  Is  this,  then,  Asterius,  the  frmt 
that  thou  bearest  of  rav  teaching? 
Would'st  thou  violate  the  kw,  and 
oppose  thyself  to  the  powers  that  are 
set  over  us?  Surely  I  have  shown 
thee  that  they  are  ordained  of  God, 
and  that  obedience  to  them  in  all  things 
that  God  permits  them  to  enforce  is  the 
Christian's  duty.  Grieve  my  spirit  no 
more  with  such  thoughts,  but  let  the 
few  moments  that  remain  for  us  to  pass 
together  be  employed  to  a  better  pur- 
pose. Father,"  he  condnued,  turning 
towards  Callistus,  *<  what  hinders  that 
these  should  be  baptised  ?  I  have  al- 
ready instructed  them  thereunto,  and 
I  would  the  more  loyfully  leave  thii 
earthly  tabernacle,  imowing  that  these 
mj  cmldren  in  the  Lord  bad  received 
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the  gift  and  eraoe,  and  that  in  the  day 
when  He  muceth  up  his  jewels^  they, 
too,  ma;^  be  His." 

'*  I  will  do  thy  desire  in  this  matter, 
dear  brother^"  answered  the  Bishop. 
« I  may  the  more  safely  dispense  with 
the  longer  probation  which  the  Chnrch 
in  ordinazT  cases  wisely  directs^  seeing 
that  the  hand  of  €rod  hath  Tisibly 
worked  in  their  case,  and  also  that  they 
are  themselves  in  peril  of  their  lives, 
and  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
mar  never  arise.*' 

Saying  this,  the  good  Bishop  took 
the  vase  of  water  which  stood  be- 
side the  pallet,  and,  pouring  forth 
some  of  It  into  the  drinking  cup, 
prepared  himself  for  the  solemn  rite. 
Meantime,  Asterius  and  Nerea,  having 
been  previously  instructed  by  Valen- 
tioe  as  to  their  deportment  and  duty, 
stood  forward  before  the  Bishop,  turn- 
ing their  &ces  towards  the  west,  and 
stretching  out  their  fettered  hands, 
each  in  turn  said — "  I  renounce  Satan 
and  his  works,  and  his  pomps,  and  his 
service,  and  his  angels,  and  faiis  inven- 
tions, and  all  things  that  belong  to  him 
or  are  subject  to  him."  Then  they 
struck  their  hands  together,  to  denote 
more  emphatically  by  gesture  their 
abhorrence  of  their  great  spiritual  ad- 
versary. After  this  renunciation  came 
the  vow  or  covenant  of  obedience  to 
their  new  Master.  As  in  the  former 
ceremony,  the  early  Chrisdans  turned 
towards  the  west  as  the  region  of  dark. 
pess,  whose  power  they  renounced ;  so 
in  this  ihey  changed  their  position, 
facing  the  east,  the  region  of  bght,  the 
place  of  the  risins  sun,  which  was  the 
type  of  the  Sun  orRishteousness  whom 
^7  now  sought,  and,  by  this  change, 
symbolising  Uieir  turning  from  dark- 
nesa  to  li^t— ftom  Satan  to  Christ. 
Thus  tommg,  and  with  hands  and  eyes 
lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the  parent  and 


child  made  theb*  profession  in  the 
appointed  words-rr''  I  give  myself  up 
to  thee,  O  Christ,  to  m  governed  by 
thy  Uws."  Then  Callistus  put  to 
them  several  questions  with  regard  to 
their  belief  in  the  summar;^  of  faith 
contained  in  the  creed,  wmch,  when 
they  had  answered,  he  took  the  water, 
and  makinff  over  it  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
consecrated  it  by  the  prayer  used  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Afler  this  he  divested  them  of  their 
garments,  so  far  as  their  bonds  would 
permit,  and  performed  the  right  of 
Da]>ti8m  by  aspersion,  or  sprinkling, 
which  was,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
then  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
more  general  practice  of  immersion, 
and  signing  their  foreheads  thrice  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  name  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity,  he  admitted 
them  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 
The  sacrament  was  scarce  administered, 
when  the  measured  tread  of  feet  with- 
out the  door  warned  those  in  the  prison 
that  the  time  for  relieving  the  watch 
had  arrived.  Callistus,  lilting  up  his 
hands,  bestowed  on  the  tm'ee  the 
benediction  which  was  given  to  Chris- 
tians, *'  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  thee  and  bless  thee." 
Then  he  flung  himself  upon  the  neck  of 
Valentine,  and  cried,  "  Alas !  my  bro- 
ther, the  Lord  support  thee."  Then 
said  Valentine,  '*  Surely  I  know  He 
will ;  but  weep  not  for  me,  for  I  feel 
to  die  is  gain."  Upon  this  the  dank 
of  the  opening  door  was  heard,  and 
Callistus  said  softly,  "  The  Lord  keep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways ;  assuredly  I  wiLL 
be  near  thee  at  the  last."  Then,  plac- 
ing on  his  head  the  helmet,  and  con- 
cealing his  person  in  the  folds  of  his 
robe,  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the 
prison,  and  passed  forth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


**Fm>  ooroiM  n 
Pnrftr  brerit  Tim  tonnenti 

Te  manet  Tictorl*. 
Tlbl  Set  mon,  natelb— 
Tibi  pcRiA  tennlnaUa 

Dtt  TlUi  priuocdk.** 


Tri  dawn  of  morning  had  brightened 
uito  broad  daylight,  Rome  had  shaken 
off  her  nieht  sleep,  and  life  was  again 
astir  in  her.  By  degrees  the  busy 
^^wda  were  again  pouring  into  the 
'^^^^ ;  the  forums  began  to  fill  with 
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occupants ;  the  wagons  were  entering 
the  city  from  the  country,  and  the 
bustle  of  daily  traffic  was  once  more 
resumed.  Groups  of  persons  began 
insensibly  to  congregate  about  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and   the 
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Temples  of  Ck>ncord  and  Jupiter  To- 
nanB,  that  celebrated  locality  from 
which  80  many  of  Rome's  greatest  ora^ 
tors  had  addressed  admiring  thousands. 
Itwas  manifestyfrom  the  expectant  looks 
of  the  people,  and  the  disposition  to 
take  up  their  positions  upon  the  highest 
steps  they  could  attain,  that  some  spec- 
tacle had  drawn  them  together.  Every 
favourable  spot  for  observation  was  now 
occupied  by  dense  masses  of  people, 
when  a  little  man  came  hurriedly  up  to 
the  semicircular  esplanade,  which  was 
raised  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, forming  the  area  where  the  rostra 
were  placed.  Touching  the  foot  of  a 
man  who  stood  above  hmi  on  ^e  plat- 
form, the  new-arrived^  addressed  him 
in  a  breathless  tone. 

''I  beseech  thee,  by  all  the  ^odSj 
dear  Simo,  give  me  thine  hand  that  I 
may  climb  up  beside  thee." 

*'  Impossible,  Fabius,"  said  he  who 
was  thus  earnestly  entreated.  Were  I 
to  stoop  down  to  aid  thee,  I  would  lose 
my  balance,  and  fall  from  mypkce; 
b^des,  there  is  not  room  here  for  a 
liMTd." 

"Kay,  but  indeed  thou  must  not 
desert  me  in  this  strain  Simo.  I  will 
not  take  much  space,  thou  knowest, 
and  I  promise  thee  we  shall  have  a  cud 
of  wine  together  when  all  is-  over.  I  wiU 
repay  thee  that  thou  lost  to  Thrasothe 
otber  day,  and  with  usance."  This  last 
argument  was  not  without  effect.  Simo 
made  shift  to  give  the  barber  his  hand, 
and  with  some  difficulty  and  distur- 
bance of  his  neighbours  at  both  side8» 
who  did  not  fail  to  vent  their  annoyance 
in  that  choice  phraseologr  in  which  the 
Roman  populace  were  ^epts,  the  little 
man  was  hoisted  up  by  the  side  of  his 
friend. 

"How  happens  it,  Fabius,  that  thou 
art  so  late  to-day  ?  It  is  not  thy  wont 
to  be  the  last  where  aught  is  to  be  seen 
or  heard." 

''Thou  sayest  true,  Simo.  I  was 
just  stepping  out  of  my  shop,  a  good 
half  hour  since,  when  one  who  would 
not  be  denied  entered,  and  sitting  down, 
forced  me  to  shave  his  beard.  But  hast 
seen  aught  yet  ?" 

*'  Nouiing :  but  tell  me^  what  know- 
est  thou  of  this  matter?" 

"  What  know  1  ?  Much,  my  mas- 
ters," for  the  little  barber  always  made 
it  a  point  to  address  himself  to  every 
one  within  hearing.  ''This  Yalentinus 
is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  this  Jew- 
ish sect,  and,  like  his  creed,  bears  no 


loyalty  to  Csssar,  or  love  to  the  gods. 
Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  do  sacrifioe 
to  the  gods,  but  he  blasphemed  md 
oontemned  them,  and  averred  there 
was  no  (rod  but  he  who  raised  the  in. 
surrection  in  Judea  at  the  time  of  our 
Emperor  Tiberius." 

"They  are  truly aa  axrogant sect, 
and  disturbers  of  public  tranqnillitf 
withal,"  said  one  or  the  ^oup.  *'kj" 
responded  another,  "  'tis  a  malignant 
superstition ;  they  hate  mankind,  and 
practise  in  secret  loathsome  rites.  I 
nave  heard  that  they  partake  of  Tfay- 
estean  feasts,  devouring  young  children 
and  drinking  their  bl(x»GL" 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  heard  tibe 
strangest  piece  of  thi^fellow's  audacity,** 
resumed  the  barber ;  "you  all  know, 
doubtless,  how  that  it  pleased  the  gods 
to  give  sight  to  the  bund  giil,  Neret, 
when  she  was  lately  praying  in  the 
Temple  of  the  eoddess  Fortuna,  hard 
by.  Well,  this  Yalentinus,  heanngof 
the  miracle,  gives  out  that  it  was  be 
wrought  it  through  the  power  of  Ms 
Grod.  And  he  hath  so  ^bewitched  the 
drl  with  his  spells  and  potions,  that 
me  would  not  gainsay  him,  though  it 
is  alleged  there  were  many  witnesses 
present  in  the  Temple  when  die  was 
cured." 

*' Hush,"  died  Sfano,  "herecomcJ 
the  Prefect's  guard,  they  will  pass  ns 
presently." 

As  he  spoke  the  eyes  of  all  were 
turned  in  tiie  direction  in  whidi  he 
pointed.  A  strong  guard  of  soldiers 
were  seen  moving  eastward  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  theMamertineprison. 
Presently  they  reached  the  spot  where 
Fabius  and  his  auditors  were  collected. 
In  the  midst  of  the  companv  of  soldiers 
walked  one  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
fixed.  A  man  about  the  prime  of  l(f<^i 
and  of  the  middle  stature.  His  bared 
head  wa^^erect,  and  the  brown  hair 
fell  adown  it  in  light  curls ;  his  full 
blue  eyes  were  turned  slightly  towards 
heaven,  as  in  contemplation  of  things 
beyond  the  earth.  Full  of  sweetness 
and  love  was  his  whole  countenance, 
and  there  played  around  it  a  soft  and 
almost  radiant  expression,  which  re- 
sembled less  a  smile  than  the  influence 
of  some  rapturous  feeling.  Krmly  and 
calmly  he  walked  along,  and  when  the 
ahouts  and  revilings  of  the  brutal  po- 

Eulace  from  time  to  time  assailed  hun* 
e  looked  up  at  his  persecutors  with  un- 
perturbed eyes,  that  had  more  of  pity 
than  of  anger  In  their  placid  surrey 
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Such   wu  Yaleniiney    the  Christian 
priest,  who,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Emperor,  was  now  led  forth  to  his  ex- 
ecntion.    The  band  of  soldiers,  with 
their  prisoner,  moved  slowly  onwards 
through  the  crowds  that  pressed  upon 
them  on  every  side,  and  winding  along 
the  south-eastern  base  of  theCapitoline 
Hill,they  passed  the  forums  of  Augustus 
Nerra  and  Trajan,  and  through  the 
ancient  wall  of  the  dtv,  built  by  Ser- 
vius  Tollius,  into  the  Flaminian  Way. 
The  populace  in  the  forums,  as  soon  as 
the  party  had  passed,  rushed  forward 
by  vsrious  wa^rs,  through  the  Campus 
Martins,  to  gain  the  ITlaminian  Oate, 
and  the  whok  of  that  long  road,  which 
now  forms  the  magnificent  street  of  the 
Corso,  was  lined  with  a  dense  mass  of 
hnman  beings,   as  Valentine  and  his 
guards  passed  along.     At  length  they 
reached  the  gate  in  the  walls  of  Hono- 
rius  and  Valerian,  which  then  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  and 
passed  into  the  open  space  bevond  it. 
Here  was  the  spot  upon  which  prepa- 
ration had  been  made  for  carrying  into 
execution  the    sentence    against  the 
Christian.     Being  placed  in  the  midst, 
the  Pnefect  of  the  city  came  forward, 
and,  for  the  last  time,  put  to  him  the 
Question  which  was  to  decide  his  fate, 
K>r  it  was  the  established  custom,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  to  remit  the  sen- 
tence, if  the  condemned  renounced  his 
faith  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
"  Valentinus,  art  thou  a  Christian  ?" 
And  Valentine  said_"  I  am." 
Then  the  Prefect  again  addresaed 
him,  and  said :-« 

"Wilt  thou  renounce  Christ,  and 
swear  by  the  name  of  Csssar? — wilt 
thou  do  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ?" 

Whereupon  Valentine  replied : — 
''.Thy  goos  are  the  work  of  men^ 
hands,  and  thy  religion  the  device  of 
their  corrupt  hearts.  There  is  no  god 
but  the  God  whom  Christians  serve." 
At  a  sign  firom  the  Prefect  two  men 
came  forward,  and  they  stripped  Va- 
lentine of  his  outward  robe,  so  that  he 
i^tood  in  his  tonic.  At  this  moment  an 
old  soldier  from  behind  touched  him, 
and  said  softly : — 

"  Courage,  Valentine.  Be  strong  in 
the  Lofd." 

The  face  of  the  priest  beamed  with 
joyful  alacrity  as  he  recognised  the 
voice  of  CaUistus." 

''Dominus  illuminatio  mea,"  cried 
he,  looking  up.  **  The  Lord  is  my  light 
in  this  hour  of  my  trial  with  the  powers 


of  darkness.  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help.  In  him 
have  I  put  my  trust;  I  will  not  be 
afraid  wnat  man  can  do  unto  me." 

The  soldiers  were  then  proceeding 
to  tie  a  bandage  around  his  eyes ;  but 
Valentine  said  gently : — 

•'  Suffer  me  to  depart  with  nnmuffled 
sight.  I  would  willingly  look  my  last 
upon  the  heavens." 

The  men,  apparently  moved  by  his 
entreaty,  looked  towaras  the  Prefect* 
who  suffered  his  request  to  be  granted, 
being  contented  that  his  hands  should 
be  bound.  While  this  was  doing,  the 
Christian  priest  seemed  to  lose  sight 
of  the  things  around  him,  and  to  be 
absorbed  wholly  i|i  spiritual  oontem- 
phition.  His  eyes  were  intently  fixed 
on  the  bright  sky,  to  the  eastward,  and 
his  lips  moved  with  words  which  the 
multitude  understood  not.  But  one 
there  was  nigh  at  hand,  who  knew 
them,  and  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  the 
trial  of  his  brother,  as  he  heard  these 
ejaculations : — 

'*Who  shall  separate  as  firom  the 
love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ? 

''  In  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors,  through  Him  that 
loved  us. 

'<  Neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  £rom  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord." 

Callistus  bowed  his  head  in  rerigna- 
tion  and  hope. 

'*  Father,"  sighed  he,  **  not  our  wiU, 
but  thine,  be  done." 

A  swaying  of  the  multitude,  and  a 
shout,  caused  him  to  look  up ;  and  the 
headless  and  bleeding  tnmk  of  ths 
martyr,  Valentine,  lay  before  him! 


* '  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church."  The  bk)od  ^  God's 
saints  was  not  shed  in  vain  on  the  soil  of 
pagan  Rome.  Scarce  a  centurjr  elapsed 
before  a  Church,  bearing  his  name, 
stood  on  the  spot  where  Valentine  had 
suffered;  and  in  later  time,  another 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  near  the 
Pontc  Molo ;  and  when  Christian  em* 
perors  swayed  the  Roman  sceptre,  the 
Flaminian  Way  and  Gate,  through  which 
the  saint  passed  to  his  martyrdom. 
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were  known  as  the  Via  and  the  Porta  half-nnhfiiried  niins  around,  before  he 

Yalentiniana.  will    yentuTe  to  prononnoe   to  what 

The  stranger  who  now  visits  Rome  temple  belong  the  still  beautifiil  ihafiB 
may  wander  over  the  scene  of  our  that  meet  his  eye,  or  fix  the  spot  where 
story ;  yet  how  changed  its  aspect  and  the  citizens  met  in  th^  assemblj*,  or 
fortunes !  He  can. enter  throagh  the  the  wators  pleaded  for  their  chents. 
magnificent  gate*  the  *'  Porta  del  Po-  Yet  over  the  pagan  ruins  and  the  pagan 
polo/'  which  the  genius  of  Canina  has  memories  rise  on  every  side  the  Cluis- 
constructed,  and  pass  down  through  tian  shrines.  Many  a  cross  is  now 
the  palaces  that  line  the  Cono  on  planted,  and  many  a  pilmm  prsTs  in 
either  side.  He  may  wander  through  the  area  of  that  drcus  which  drank  the 
her  forums ;  but  he  will  look  in  vain  blood  of  Chri8t*s  saints,  as  it  flowed  in 
for  the  living  grandeur  of  the  imperial  rivers  on  its  stones.  And  if  the  me- 
city —  moxy  of  Valentine  arise  to  the  mind, 
**inv trbe  as  the  visiter  lingers  near  the  Roman 

OttcandoifrMidi»TMi.iei.«iperb6  Forum,  let  him  turn  his  footsteps  to 

the  Church  of  San  Pietro,  in  Carc^ 

Her  temples  are  prostrate ;  her  pa^  and  he  will  be  shown  the  Mamertine 

laces  unroofed  and  in  ruins;  herarcnes  prison,  with  some  of  its  steps  still  re- 

and  columns  defiu^  and  broken.    All  maining ;  and  lower  still,  the  cell  where 

so  changed  that  the  antiquarian  pauses  Paul  lay  in  chains,  and  Valentine  made 

often  in  doubt,  amidst  the  lonely  and  converts. 

**  Well,"  said  the  Parson,  laying  down  the  paper,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it 
Jonathan?" 

''I  protest,"  said  I,  "  I  am  the  worst  judge  in  the  world  of  such  matters.  I 
presume  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  for  which  no  authority  can  be  adduced.*' 

**  Verv  likely  there  is,"  replied  the  Parson,  *•  but  that  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  furnish  any  valid  objection  to  it.  There  is  nothing  contradictory  either  to  his- 
tory or  tradition  in  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that?"  said  I.  "  For  instance,  was  not  Saint  Valentine  a 
Bishop?" 

"  Tnere  was,  no  doubt,  an  African  Bbhop  of  that  name,  but  he  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Rome  had  not  attained  to  that  rank  in  the  Church.  I  admit,  be  is 
called  a  Bishop  in  some  of  the  modern  cidendars,  but  the  ancient  historians  of 
the  Church,  and  aU  the  martyrologies  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  call 
him  simply  •  Presbyter.* 

"  In  that  case,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  tale^  on  the  score  of  historical 
correctness.     Will  you  lend  me  the  manuscript  ?" 

*•  Certiunlv,  but  for  what  purpose  ?" 

''  Whv,  I  have  a  friend  in  town  on  whose  judgment  I  place  great  relianoe.  I 
wish  to  have  his  opinion." 

•«  Who  is  that  .Jonathan  ?  " 

"Mr.  Poplar." 

"^  Good ;  but  will  he  keep  it  to  himself?  I  would  not  have  the  poor  boy's  com- 
position scanned  and  criticised  by  your  city  literatL** 

*'  I  must  confess  he  has  a  most  unjustifiable  habit  of  making  public  anything 
that  hits  his  fancy." 

The  Parson  mused  for  a  moment,  as  if  undecided,  at  length  he  said : — 

"Well  be  it  so,  Jonathan :  send  it  to  him,  and  let  it  take  its  fate.  Poor 
Somers  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  criticism. 

And  so,  dear  Anthony,  I  took  the  packet  and  commit  it  to  yoor  tender  mercies. 
At  all  events,  it  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  me. 

Ever  my  dear  Anthony, 
Lovingly  thme, 

JOMATHAW  FeMMM  SlIKOSBT. 
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A   TALBHTIMX. 
TO  NT  OAVSHna  **  MUMLLO,**  rOUBTSXIl  KOVTU«  OLD. 

Little  darling  daugfater  mine. 
Wilt  thou  be  my  v  alentine  ? 
Wilt  thou  give  to  me  a  part 
Of  thy  little  fluttering  heart- 
Give  thy  laughter,  without  words. 
Musical  as  song  of  birds- 
Give  th^  twinkling  fingers'  play. 
And  thme  every  sportive  way — 
Give  thy  look  of  glad  surprise. 
And  the  witchery  of  thine  eye»— 
Give  the  boundinjr  of  thy  feet. 
And  thy  liberal  kisses  sweet- 
Give  the  clapping  of  thy  hands. 
And  thy  fondness  for  the  *' grands'* — 
Give  thy  rapture  and  good-'mll* 
When  upon  the  window-silU 
For  the  expected  feast  of  crumbs. 
Every  mom  the  redbreast  comes  ? 
These  to  me  a-while  resign ; 
Be  this  day  my  Valentine. 

Ah  I  I  know  the  powers  malign 

That  prevent  this  wish  of  mine. 

Ah  1  I  know,  with  fiendish  mock. 

Fate  doth  crow  like  Dick  the  cock. 

And  as  Toby*s  roguish  art 

Stole  the  kidney,  stole  thy  heart  I 

Ah  t  I  know  your  teuderest  looks 

Are  but  given  to  Mr,  Hooks ; 

And  that  you  prefer  to  banter. 

Now  and  then,  with  Tarn  O'Shanter, 

Or  with  that  beauteous  brown  and  brawny 

Leathery  Indian  doll.  The  Taumey. 

Than  with  me.    My  day  is  o'er : 

You  clap  your  hands  hut  for  Tom  Moore 

(Which  I  must  say  is  rather  hard, 

Seeinff  ^our  father  is  a  bard) ; 

And  Simgs  have  terribly  so  gor%e  ill. 

You  only  m:^^  for  poor  O'ConneU. 

While  I  am  writing  I  suppose 

Yon  piui  your  finger  to  your  nose. 

And  dare  to  look  precisely  such  as 

Our  oia  firiend  •'  Sancho  with  the  Duchess.** 

Well,  if  I'm  baulked  in  aU  I  ask. 

Be  kind,  at  least,  to  this  poor  task : 

Laugh  at  my  rhyme  in  sportive  mood. 

And  shake  your  head,  and  say,  tis  good!^ 


The  above  raoondite  allosions  in  italics,  referring  merely  to  little  Eleiuiiiian  mytteriee 
^the  nanay  end  parionr,  like  much  of  the  wit  of  Ariitopbanes,  must  ever  remain  a  puzsle 
tothecritict. 
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Darling,  thy  mother  sends  to  thee 
Blessings  and  love  from  her  and  me ; 
And  as  to  years  thy  brief  months  glide. 
Be,  as  thou  art,  our  joy  and  pride ; 
Cheer  the  kind  hearts  of  mom.  and  dad. 
And  with  thy  gladness  make  them  glad. 
Fill  them  with  hope  for  many  a  year. 
And  wake  the  snule  and  chase  the  tear. 
As  thou  art  now,  be  ever  thus — 
A  boon  from  God,  to  them  and  us. 


THB  PAPAL  AGOBSSaiOH.— VZKPICLB  AHGLXCANJE.* 


If  the  degree  of  public  attention  at- 
tracted by  a  measure  were  any  security 
for  its  excellence.  Lord  John  Russell's 
Bill  should  be  a  model  of  legislatiTe 
perfection.  Its  subject  has  for  some 
months  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
every  newspaj>er  in  the  kingdom;  it 
has  been  considered  in  a  lengthened 
parliamentary  debate,  and  has  afforded 
the  text  of  no  snuill  number  of  pub- 
lished  letters  and  pamphlets,  it  is 
not  intended  in  these  few  pages  to 
enter  at  large  into  a  discussion  with 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  most 
readers  must  be  familiar,  if  not  weary ; 
but  the  small  volume,  of  which  the  title 
is  given  below,  is  selected  from  the 
mass  of  these  publications,  as  having 
higher  claims  to  attention  than  most 
others,  and  containing  matter  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  stage  at  which 
the  question  now  stands. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Papal 
aggression  is  the  Pope's  Bull  of  the 
29di  of  September  last.  It  assumes, 
by  the  power  of  the  Pope,  to  parcel 
out  England  into  dioceses,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  Church  government 
for  the  country  and  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, under  his  absolute  control, 
abolishing  all  previous  inconsistent 
ecclesiastical  customs.  Prior  to  thb 
he  had  changed  the  usual  course 
of  appointing  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  by  nominating  Dr.  Cullen  to 
the  titular  primacy,  and  since  Septem- 
ber he  has  issued  a  new  Bull,  creating 


a  new  diocese  in  Ireland*  The  object 
of  all  this  is  stated  to  be  to  perfect  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  establishment, 
and  give  it  increased  unity  and  power 
of  action  in  the  United  Kinsdom. 
Since  Dr.  CuUen's  appointment  ne  has 
held  one  synod  in  Iroland. 

The  House  of  Commons  has,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  decided  that 
some  law  is  to  be  made  to  meet  this 
agi^ression.  Most  of  the  speaking  and 
wnting  has  been  as  yet  devoted  to 
this  first  step;  and  in  looking  back 
upon  it  one  cannot  &il  to  be  struck 
with  the  paucity  of  arguments  urged 
against  the  dlecision  to  which  the 
House  has  come.  They  were,  in  fiict, 
but  these  two — ^that  the  measures  of 
the  Pope  and  their  consequences 
were  purely  religious,  and  any  restric- 
tion upon  them  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  that  perfect  religioos 
liberty  long  since  conceded,  and  in- 
deed guaranteed,  to  Roman  Catholics,  in 
common  with  all  other  British  subjects ; 
and  that,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
detect  in  them  an  encroachment  on 
the  temporal  power,  the  attack  wss 
from  a  potentate  too  insignificant  as  a 
worldly  prince  to  affect  such  an  empire 
as  the  British. 

It  was  possible  \o  argue  the  ques- 
tion on  other  m*ounds,  and  to  have  de- 
fended the  Pope's  BulL  This  was 
hardly  attempted  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There,  those  who  wished 
for  the  progress  of  ultramontane  op- 


•  "  Vindtciie  Anglicanse ^England's  Ri|;ht  against  Papal  Wrong ;   hang  » 

Attempt  to  suggest  the  Leenslation  by  which  it  ought  to  be  asserted.    By  On« 
'  who  has  sworn  faithfully  and  truly  to  advise  the  Queen.***   London :  Seeleys.  Ifidl* 
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monSf  and  an  increase  of  power  to  the 
Roman  Cbnrch,  dared  not  admit  such 
a  desire  wa^  the  trae  ground  for  their 
opposition.  The  candid  avowals  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  and  his  sympathisers, 
cautious  as  they  were,  gave  their 
friends  in  parliament  more  trouble 
than  assistance.  Without  either  prais- 
ing the  step  aa  a  well  devised  measure 
for  strengthening  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  aclmowledging  that  the 
Pope  had  committed  a  blunder,  it  was 
impossible  to  so  into  its  merits.  This 
accounts  for  the  few  topics,  apart  from 
angry  declamation,  on  which  the  dis- 
cussion really  turned. 

These  two  topics  have,  no  doubt, 
been  put  in  every  variety  of  form,  and 
enforced  by  every  possible  illustration. 
They  have  little  novelty.  The  pre- 
text that  any  favourito  scheme  of 
Church  aggrandizement  is  not  to  be 
resisted  by  liie  State  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  religious  feeling,  is  as  old  as 
the  first  encroachments  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal tvranny.  The  power  of  the  Pope 
and  tuB  Church,  like  that  of  all  similar 
bodies,  necessarily  rests  on  the  reli- 
gious impressions  of  those  whom  it  in- 
fluences. The  only  mode  by  which 
say  matter  can  be  brought  or  .kept 
legitimately  within  ecclesiastical  con- 
troul,  is  by  being  dealt  with  as  a  mat- 
ter of  religion.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
priesthood  are  extensive  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  importance  of  those 
things  which  they  can  range  under  the 
cate^ry  of  religious  matters ;  and  the 
multitude  of  human  affiiirs  that  have 
at  various  times  been  alleged  to  be 
within  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at. 
To  oppose  some  of  the  most  elementary 
and  obvious  doctrines  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence enunciated  in  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  was  a  religious  duty  in 
the  days  of  Thomas  a-Becket.  To 
resist  equally  simple  principles  enforc- 
ed by  the  Sicardi  law  is,  at  this  hour, 
&D  ezerciae  of  piety  in  Piedmont. 
Ginddos  Cambrensis,  and  the  Hi^h 
Romish  party  of  his  day,  branded  the 
poor  Irisn  as  irreligious  because  they 
did  not  pay  tithes.  To  pay  them 
wounds  the  conscience  of  his  succes- 
sors in  opinion.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
ecclesiastical  power  it  was  a  religion! 
observance  that  all  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  a  deceased  intestate  should 
goto  the  bishop  for  the  good  of  the 
former  owner's  soul.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  year  rince  the  case  of  McCarthy 


V.  McCarthy,  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery,  brought  before  the  public 
evidence  of  extortion  in  a  convent  under 
colour  of  religious  duty,nearly  as  shock- 
ing as  any  similar  occurrence  in  former 
times.  Obedience  to  the  Holy  Office  was 
a  religious  duty,  and  the  institution  and 
sustamment  of  the  Inquisition  became 
a  matter  of  conscience.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  their  clergy  for  the  selection 
of  their  children's  teachers  and  studies, 
has  repeatedly  been  impressed  on  the 
pious.  At  one  period  education  was 
by  law,  in  many  countries,  a  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  superintendence  on  this 
ground.  Ireland  has  lately  been  made 
to  ring  with  declamations  on  the  dan- 
ger to  good  Catholics  of  hearing  a 
heretic  medical  lecturer  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  To  many  it  is  a  matter  of 
religion  to  abstain  from  particular 
amusements  or  wear  a  peculiar  dress. 
In  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
affiurs,  from  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  le^slature  to  the  most  insignificant 
of  a  girl's  fancies — ^from  the  ruling  of 
a  nation  to  the  pattern  of  a  petticoat-^ 
there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be 
represented  as  proper  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  religion  alone.  The  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  Church's  supreme  au- 
thority is  most  ingeniously  adapted 
for  using  this  contrivance  to  extend 
her  power.  Once  make  anything  a 
matter  of  religion,  and  it  necessarily 
falls  within  her  absolute  controul.  It 
is  little  wonder,  then,  that  in  every 
struggle  in  which  her  encroachments 
have  been  resisted,  or  her  power  assail- 
ed, the  same  ground  has  oeen  taken. 
In  the  twelfth  century  her  opponents 
were  branded  with  impiety,  and  their 
supporters  panic-stricken  with  the  ter- 
rors of  spiritual  crimes ;  in  the  nine^ 
teenth  century  her  opponents  are  re- 
presented as  religious  persecutors — on 
precisely  the  same  grounds. 

The  objection  that  the  proposed  law 
would  interfere  with  religious  liberty, 
of  course  assumed,  in  th«  first  stage  of 
the  question,  that  it  woula  be  impos- 
sible to  devise  any  measure  to  restrict 
the  Papal  encroachment,  which  would 
toot  do  violence  to  the  consciences  of 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  almost  unanimous  declaration, 
that  any  measure  which  would  really 
restrict  religious  liberty  would  not  be 
supported.  Throughout  the  discus- 
sion the  advocates  of  the  measure  have 
steered  completely  clear  of  polemics. 
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Their  adversaries  almost  contend,  that 
whatever  a  man  chooses  to  call  his  re- 
ligion thereby  becomes  too  sacred  to 
be  meddled  with.  If  so,  it  is  indeed 
cruel  tyranny  to  make  Quakers  pay 
tithes,  and  Darbyites  and  other  secta- 
ries, who  object  to  oaths  and  armies, 
pay  taxes.  On  the  inapplicability  of 
this  a^ument  to  the  present  question. 
Lord  John  Russell's  opening  statement 
was  unanswerable.  The  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  deals  with  this  point  also  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  second  ^neral  topic  advanced 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question  is, 
that  the  Pope  is  a  weak  sovereign,  and 
therefore  England  needs  not  to  guard 
against  his  attacks.  It  is  not  the 
Pope,  as  a  petty  Italian  potentate, 
that  we  have  Ito  deal  with.  "  He  is 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  confederacy  of 
bishops  and  priests,  spread  over  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  whose  aim 
is  to  subju^te  that  world  to  his  domi- 
nation." That  mighty  confederacy  is 
officered  and  organised  in  every  Cmis- 
tian  country.  The  first  object  of  its 
hostility  is  necessarily  the  opinions  held 
by  nations  who  reject  its  authority; 
the  first  object  of  its  care,  the  welfare 
of  those  who  sustain  it.  Its  course  must 
be  to  exalt  the  latter,  and  to  depress 
the  former.  But  this  is  not  effected  by 
the  means  adopted  by  great  tempond. 
powers.  It  is  not  by  the  strength  of 
its  armies,  the  ma^tude  of  its  wealth, 
or  the  extent  of  its  territory,  that  its 
power  is  to  be  judged.  It  depends 
on  widely  different  resources — on  the 
subtle  influence  of  the  devotional  feel- 
ings. To  mould  them  to  her  pur- 
poses is  the  Church's  generalship,  to 
intensify  them  her  economy,  and  to 
extend  their  limits  her  policy.  It  has 
always  been  with  the  least  apparent 
temporal  means  that  ecdeaastical  in. 
fluence  has  made  the  most  stupendous 
advances.  The  greatest  of  the  Popes, 
Gregory  Vn.,  di^  in  esdle  from  Rome. 
The  life  of  Innocent  III.,  who  raised 
the  papal  power  to  its  culminatlnjg 
point,  whose  anathemas  brought  to  his 
feet  the  greatest  monarchs  bevond  the 
Alps,  and  turned  from  their  allegiance 
the  most  devoted  of  feudatories,  was 
among  the  Italians  one  continual  scene 
of  petty  intrigues  and  political  diffi- 
culties. It  was  not  through  the  Roman 
state  that  the  great  things  of  the  Pope- 
dom were  ever  achieved.  It  was  by 
arming  the  subject  against  his  prince, 
the  people  against  their  governors,  and 


each  nation  against  its  neighbour.  The 
potency  of  these  means  is  to  be  judged 
by  their  effects.  No  nation  in  £aro|)e 
was  more  enthusiastically  patriotic 
than  the  Germans ;  no  monarch  more 
beloved  than  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
But  patriotism  (^luuled  before  the  plum- 
tom  of  superstition;  loyalty  waxed 
faint  in  the  presence  of  priestcraft ;  and 
imperial  Germany  saw  the  greatest  of 
her  monarchs,  the  adored  of  her  peo- 
ple, a  suppliant  before  the  haughty 
Alexander,  kneeling  with  the  Pope's 
foot  upon  his  neck,  if  we  believe  the 
Guelphic  historians.  Not  only  the  his- 
tory  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  but  the 
whole  history  of  medieval  and  modem 
Europe  is  full  of  parallel  instances, 
evidencing  the  same  policy.  Are  there 
no  traces  of  it  in  the  present  dispute  ? 
What,  then,  mean  the  threats  so  often 
repeated,  that  no  law  against  the  Papil 
eucroaclunent  can  be  enforced  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  hints  that  the  great 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  wiU  be 
induced  to  use  their  influence  with 
Great  Britain  ?  Do  these  not  import 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  an  op- 
portune occasion,  is  still  ready,  for  its 
own  purposes,  to  embroil  nations  or 
rouse  a  people  against  their  govern- 
ment'? 

The  very  weakness  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  suggests  a  reason 
for  greater  caution.  He  is  the  nomi- 
nee of  Italian  priests,  and  upheld  by 
Austrian  or  French  influence.  Eng- 
land, from  her  relis  ion,  has  no  voice  m 
appointing  him ;  from  her  policy,  no 
part  in  controlling  him.  So  far  as  his 
power  is  not  used  for  his  own  interest, 
It  is  necessarily  liable  to  be  the  tool  of 
those  states,  which  are  rivals  and  may 
be  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 

These  and  similar  considerations, 
though  hitherto  used  to  prove  that 
something  should  be  done,  are  scarcely 
less  important  in  considering  what  that 
something  should  be.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's plan  is  now  before  the  public.  It  is 
to  the  full  as  meagre  as  he  promised  it 
should  be.  It  is  strictly  confined  to 
prohibiting  the  assumption  by  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishops  of  territorial 
titles,  derived  firom  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  enforcing  that 
prohibition  by  a  double  sanction.  It 
imposes  a  penalty  on  persons  who  as- 
sume such  titles,  and  confiscates  to  the 
crown  all  property  given  or  bequeathed 
to  them  by  the  forbidden  names.  It 
differs  from  the  similar  olaiues  in  the 
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Bomim  Catholic  Relief  Bill  merely  in 
extending  the  prohibition  to  the  use 
of  titles  not  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  Sees  of  the  Established  Church. 
This  measure,  it  is  alleged,  will  suf- 
fioe  to  prevent  any  powerful  oombina- 
tion  of  the  Romish  Church,  because 
synodical  action  is,  by  the  laws  of 
that  Church,  impossible  without  the 
concurrence  of  Bishops  within  their 
territoria]  sees.  The  whole  efficacy  of  the 
statute  will  depend  on  the  soundness  of 
this  view  of  the  law  of  the  Church.  If 
it  be  unsound  it  is  impossible  to  con. 
oeive  anything  more  futile  and  trifling 
than  this  statute.  Any  particular  in. 
terpretation  of  so  intricate  a  matter  as 
the  canon  law  is,  at  least,  but  slippery 
foundation  for  legislation.  The  anti- 
dpadon  of  such  a  measure  is  thus  ob- 
served on  by  the  author  of  VindicieB 
AngUcana: — 

"  What  is  the  difference  whether  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  is  designated  as  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Westminster,  or  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  at  Westminster,  if 
mider  either  designation  he  assumes  to 
be  and  is  recognised  as  the  duly  ap- 
pointed ruler  over  a  district  of  our  coun- 
try. The  prohibition  of  the  title  does 
not  revoke  the  Bull ;  it  does  not  alter  his 
position ;  it  only  prevents  men  from 
calling  him  that  which  he  really  is.  He 
remains  here  the  Pope's  Vicegerent,  the 
head  of  a  regularly  constituted  hierar- 
chy, claiming  to  l>e  the  only  Christian 
prelacy  in  this  country,  ignoring  all 
other  churches  and  orders,  promulgat- 
uig  the  law  of  the  Papacy  as  the  laws 
which  Englishmen  ought  to  obey,  being, 
by  the  Pope*s  Bull,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  Archbishop  of  Westminster ; 
althooeh  it  is  possible  for  us  to  prevent 
either  himself  or  others  calling  himself 
by  that  name.  It  is  against  things,  and 
not  against  words,  that  we  must  legis- 
late, against  the  realities  that  threaten 
oar  constitution,  not  against  names  by 
which  men  choose  to  call  them.  No 
doubt  the  assumption  of  titles  of  honour 
derived  from  places  in  her  Majesty's  do- 
minion, is  an  incident  in  the  transac* 
tion  that  does  offer  an  insult  to  the 
Qaeen,  as  the  sole  fountain  of  honour  in 
b(T  realm.  Bnt  if  this  were  all,  if  there 
were  no  reality  behind  the  title,  we  might 
perhaps  leave  it  safely  to  its  own  ridi- 
cule. No  one  believes  that  this  great 
tod  sensible  and  eminently  practical 
community  has  been  excited  because  a 
vain  man  chooses,  without  authority,  to 
call  himself  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 


and  because  other  persons  choose  to 
style  him  so.  No,  it  is  because  there  is 
reality  behind  this.  In  fact,  the  title  is 
the  only  unreal  thing  about  him.*' 

The  writer  then  justly  observes  on 
the  ridicule  inseparable  from  enforc- 
ing such  an  enactment.  It  embodies 
the  greatest  defects  of  a  penal  law. 
The  thing  prohibited  is  trifling,  and 
the  law,  therefore,  appears  irritating 
and  oppressive.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
hibition is  remote  and  obscure,  so  that 
no  one  feels  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
it.  The  law  itself  is  most  easy  of  eva- 
sion. At  worst,  the  bishops  have  but 
to  pay  the  penalties  once,  and  so  pur- 
chase  the  titles.  Or  if  the  Act  be  so 
worded  aa  to  make  each  repetition  of 
the  offence  subject  to  a  fresn  penalty, 
it  need  be  incurred  only  on  some  grave 
occasion,  as  the  holding  of  a  Synod, 
for  which  the  bishops  can  make  their 
flocks  pay  a  few  thousand  pounds.  On 
other  occasions,  a  bishop  need  not  use 
the  title,  yet  his  ri^ht  to  it  may  be  re- 
cognised and  all  other  persons  may  ad- 
dress him  by  it.  Instead  of  making  a 
bequest  to  "  Nicholas,  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,"  a  testator  has  only  to 
say,  ''to  Nicholas,  whom  I  am  for. 
bidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  call 
Archbishop  of  Westminster :"  his 
meaning  will  be  plain,  and  his  will  va- 
lid. But  even  if  operative,  the  Act  will 
be  open  to  the  objection,  that  it  seems 
to  turn  a  great  national  question  into 
an  apparent  scjuabble  for  precedency 
between  two  rival  Churches.  It  is  at 
least  dealing  with  the  (question  as  if  it 
involved  nothing  more  important.  It 
is  as  open  to  we  objection  of  being 
irritating  and  oppressive  to  Roman 
Catholics,  being  a  measure  of  state 
propa^andism,  or  any  other  invidious 
form  in  which  the  argument  against 
restrictions  on  religious  liberty  can  be 
put,  as  if  it  were  really  the  most  strin- 
gent and  effective  of  measures. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  author  of 
VindicuB  Anglicanss  is  worth  contrast- 
ing with  this.  It  is  simply  to  declare 
and  enforce  by  statutable  sanctions  the 
admitted  principle  of  tho  common 
law  of  England,  that  no  subject  is  at 
liberty  to  accept  any  office,  dignity,  or 
title,  from  any  foreign  power,  without 
the  license  of  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain.  The  principle  is  one  as  old 
as  our  common  law.*    It  has  been  en. 


*  See  OD  this  subject  also  a  well-written  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Reasons  why  the  ancient  Laws 
and  Conatitation  of  England  should  not  be  changed  by  or  for  a  foreign  Potentate.  By  Eku- 
therina."    J.  MeGlashan,  Dublin  ;  J.  Ridgway,  London.     1860. 
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forced  by  statutes  in  Papal  times.  The 
older  statutes  of  pneruupirc,  passed 
long  prior  to  the  Reformat  ion,  are  all 
in  aflirinance  of  it.  A  prosecution  on 
one  of  these  Acts,  passed  in  the  rei"^ 
of  Richard  II.,  was  successfully  main- 
tained  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  against 
a  priest  of  the  name  of  Lalor;  and  the 
case  is  reported  by  Sir  John  Davis, 
the  then  Attorney-General,  who  prose- 
cuted. But  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  a  conviction  now,  and  whicn 
are  summarily  pointed  out  in  this  pam- 
phlet, are  great ;  so  great,  that  it  is 
generally  understood  that  they  have  de- 
terred the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
from  advising  such  a  prosecution. 
These  laws  have  been  suffered  so  long 
to  slumber,  only  because  there  was  no 
occasion  for  their  practical  enforcement ; 
now  that  there  is  such  an  occasion,  it 
18  more  proptr  that  an  authoritative 
direction  for  their  enforcement  should 
be  given  by  the  legislature.  The  out- 
line of  an  Act  embodying  this  principle 
is  given  in  tliis  pamphlet.  It  is  simple 
and  practical,  and  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage — that  it  would  create  no  new 
offence  and  impose  no  new  disability 
beyond  what  was  recognised  and  estab. 
lished  ages  ago,  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic times,  and  what  we  find  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  established  in  almost 
every  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  clearly  made  out,  though 
the  details  which  establish  it  are  too 
long  to  extract  in  this  brief  notice.  To 
such  a  measure  it  would  be  viun  to  ob- 
ject, that  it  is  a  restriction  on  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  Roman  Catholics,  un- 
less it  could  be  maintained  that  their 
Church  is  to  be  more  unrestricted  in 
a  Protestant  than  in  a  Popish  state. 
Such  a  measure  would  remedy  effec- 
tually the  evils  which  it  is  at  l)cst  but 
hoped  the  ministerial  plan  will  have 
power  to  counteract.  Its  object  would 
be  plain  and  intelligible,  to  bring  all 
orders  and  degrees  of  men  within  the 
realm  into  subjection  and  allegiance  to 
the  State. 

Among  the  evil  resulta  of  a  com- 
pletely organised  and  uncontrolled 
Roman  episcopacy,  is  the  power  to  in- 
troduce the  canon  law  of  Rome  into  the 
kingdom.  Of  course  its  introduction 
with  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  is  out 
of  the  question ;  but  by  the  synodical 
action  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  it  may 
be  adopted,  and  so  made  binding  on 
the  consciences  of  pious  Catholics. 
When  so  introduced,  it  can  be  enforced 
by  all  the  means  which  the  Roman  Ca- 


tholic clergy  have  at  their  oontrool— 
by  the  terrors  of  another  world,  by  the 
obloquy  attendant  on  irreligion  and 
impiety,  by  denial  of  absolution,^  and 
by  all  its  consequences,  the  denial  of 
the  sacraments,  excluding  the  offender 
from  even  the  right  of  marriage.  This 
law  is  a  compound  of  tyranny  and 
bigotry,  intolerance  and  persecution, 
which  is  hardly  credible.  The  well- 
known  Bull  of ''Coena  Domini"  is  a 
portion  of  it.  This  Bull  excommuni- 
cates and  curses  not  only  all  Protes- 
tants, but  all  persons  who  bring  eccle- 
siastics before  temporal  courU  or  levy 
taxes  upon  them,  and  contains  many 
similar  provisions.  The  power  of  adopt, 
ing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  code 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  and  of  en- 
forcing it  by  such  awful  sanctions,  is 
what  18  about  to  be  intrusted  to  t^ 
nominees  of  a  foreign  eccleaastic, 
without  the  slightest  controul  from  the 
State. 

Various  authorities  are  cited  in  this 
pamphlet  for  the  existence  of  such  a 

Eower,  whicli  indeed  was  announced 
y  Cardinal  Wiseman  himself,  as  ex- 
isting in  a  territorial  hierarchy,  with  or 
without  names.  In  obaerving  on  the 
effect  of  this,  in  reference  to  the  above- 
montioned  Bull,  the  writer  says:^ 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
any  man  who  would  really  and  from  his 
heart,  receive  that  decretal  as  binding 
upon  him,  could  not  bo  loyal  to  the 
Queen  whom  it  exeommnnieates,  and 
the  government  which  it  corses.  Yet 
the  law  of  his  Church  tells  every  Ro- 
man Catholic  that  it  rests  in  the  tliscre- 
tion  of  the  new  hierarchy  to  make  that 
very  decretal  binding — ^to  place  him  in 
such  a  position  that  he  must  regard  the 
Queen  as  accurst  fromGod,  and  the  whole 
framework  of  our  constitntion,  oar  civil 
and  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  as  under 
the  ban  oF  the  Almighty.  In  all  those 
points  in  which  it  regulates  his  own  con- 
duct he  roust  obey.  He  is  forbidden  to 
appeal  to  British  law,  either  in  its  cri- 
minal or  its  civil  courts,  against  a  wrong 
inflicted  upon  him  by  a  Roman  Cathoiio 
priest;  if  he  disobeys  this  injunction, 
the, penalty  is  provided  by  the  decretal. 
No  bishop  or  priest  in  England  can  give 
him  absolution." 

The  result  of  the  doctrine  is  thus 
summed  up : — 

**  Without  the  canon  law,  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism is  a  religion ;  with  it,  is  a  po- 
lity. It  is  this  which  establishes  it  as  a 
secular  tyranny,  and  converts  the  Chris- 
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tian  priesthood  into  a  feudal  system,  of 
which  the  people  are  the  serfs,  tho 
bishops  the  yassals,  and  the  Pope  the 
supreme  and  absolute  lord.  It  is  to 
introduce  this  canon  law  that  we  are  told 
a  hierarchy  is  necessary.  It  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  title,  and  rank,  and  influence, 
that  the  Pope  has  given  to  England  its 
Cardinal  Archbishop  and  its  Bishops  of 
sees.  No,  all  this  is  bat  the  means  to  an  - 
end — that  end  the  imposition  upon  the 
country  of  the  canon  law.  Bishops,  in- 
deed, are  essential  to  the  purposes  of 
religion ;  bishops,  with  territorial  juris- 
diction, to  the  purposes  of  the  ambition 
of  the  Pope.  A  priest,  under  a  ricar- 
spostolic,  instructs  his  flock  by  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  his  faith ;  a  priest, 
under  a  territorial  bishop,  by  the  rules 
of  the  canon  law  of  Popes. 

This  reasoning  is  enforced  by  the  ci- 
tation Qf  instances,  in  which  almost 
every  oountry  in  Europe  has  at  various 
times  enacted  ri^rous  laws  to  prevent 
or  restrain  the  introduction  of  a  code 
so  pregnant  with  the  elements  of  de- 
struction to  every  well  organised  civil 
polity.  Volumes  might  l^  filled  with 
the  dissension  and  bloodshed  which  the 
consequent  struggles  have  too  often 
caused  in  countries  where  the  clergy 
were  sufficiently  powerful  and  Koman* 
ised>  or,  as  it  would  be  now  called, 
ultramontane,  to  resist  The  danger 
that  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  in- 
troduce, on  a  fitting  opportunity,  even 
into  England,  some  or  the  mischievous 
dogmas  of  these  Church-exalting  de- 
cretals and  intolerant  councils,  is  no 
chinuBra. 

In  noticing  the  plan  proposed  by  this 
pamphlet,  as  one  capable  of  being 
practically  worked  and  to  be  favour- 
ably  contrasted  with  the  Government 
scheme,  it  would  be  uniust  to  with- 
hold all  pnuse  from  the  latter.  In  a 
measure  of  such  difficulty,  it  would  be 
plainly  impossible  to  satisfy  all  parties ; 
and  for  one  feature  of  the  measure,  at 
least,  Lord  John  Bussell  deserves  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  every  Irishman, 
He  has  not  yet  yielded  to  the  insidious 
suggestion  of  handing  us  over,  at  this 
side  of  the  channel,  as  the  redemption 
money  to  purchase  England  from  the 
Popedom.  He  has  manfully  and  con- 
sistently resisted  even  the  great  temp- 
tation held  outfin  the  reiterated  asser- 
tion, that  the  law  may  be  easy  of 
enforcement  in  England,  but  will  em- 
barrass the  Government  here.  He  has 
Wdly  faced  the  taunts  of  inconsistency 
and  the  mortifications  to  which  the 


pages  of  Hansard  necessarily  expose 
him.  He  has  done  so  for  a  noble  ob- 
ject. If  resistance  to  Papal  aggression 
is  required  in  England,  it  is  ten-fold 
more  requisite  here.  Every  insult 
offered  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  every  assumption  of  indepen- 
dent power  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
that  has  called  for  legislation  there, 
has  been  repeated  here.  Nay,  the  act 
of  Pius  IX.,  in  parcelling  out  England, 
was  mild  compared  to  the  defiant  tone 
adopted  in  reference  to  Ireland.  The 
great  organ  of  the  Papal  party,  the 
Unioers,  thus  announced  the  creation 
of  the  Koman  Catholic    bishopric  of 


"  Protestant  England  refuses  the  right 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  erecting 
episcopal  sees  and  of  naming  Bishops  in 
the  direction  of  the  British  Empire.  Is 
it  aware  how  the  Holy  See  replies  to  tho 
denials  of  heresy,  to  the  clamour  and 
threats  of  English  Protestantism?  Pre- 
cisely by  using  the  right  and  exercising 
the  authority  which  is  donied  to  her. 
Here  is  a  new  subject  of  irritation  for 
Anglicanism.  .  .  .  The  Church  dots 
not  discuss  its  rights  with  those  who 
contend  against  it.  It  proves  them  by 
exercising  them  1 " 

The  utmost  the  Pope  has  yet  done 
in  England  is  to  insult  the  nation  with 
the  bombastic  tone  of  his  Bull.  He 
affects  ignorance  of  her  religion,  and 
assuming  to  provide  for  her  spiritual 
wants,  has  done  so  by  a  machinery 
which  may  prove  dangerous  hereafter, 
but  as  yet  has  offended  nothing  but 
the  national  pride.  All  the  same  causes 
of  complaint  he  has  given  in  Ireland  ; 
but  with  much  more  in  addition.  What 
is  feared  may  be  mischievous  in  Eng- 
land, the  8}Tiodical  action  of  the  clergy, 
has  been  already  put  in  operation  in 
Ireland.  A  Synod  has  already  con- 
demned the  plans  devised  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  people.  It  has  done 
more.  With  the  policy  habitual  to 
the  Church  which  it  represented,  it 
has,  while  afiectin?  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  religion,  insidiously  introduced 
the  most  complicated  and  difficult  ques- 
tion  of  Irish  politics,  and  lent  its  aid 
to  embroil  still  more  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  Nay,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  the  highest  functionary 
at  that  Synod,  Dr.  Cullen,  has  not 
taken  and  is  i>ot  about  to  take  any 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of 
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kingdoms.  Th^c  are  rignifi- 
cant  indications  of  a  Btrugn;lc  to  make 
clerical  power  again  felt  m  the  State 
— siffns  of  the  spirit  of  Donstan  or 
Beckett.  In  England  aggression  is 
counteracted  bj  the  oyerwhelming 
preponderance  of  a  Protestant  popn- 
tfttion,  and  is  comparatively  power- 
less  from  the  small  numbers  on  whom 
ecclesiastical  influence  can  be  brought 
to  bear.  In  Ireland  the  numl^rs 
subject  to  such  influence  are  not  only 
▼asUpr  greater,  but  probably  more 
servdely  subject  to  it,  and  the  coun- 
terpoise  is  proportionably  weaker.  If 
measures  of  resistance  or  protection 
be  necessary  for  England,  now  much 
more  so  for  Ireland  I  If  Ireland  has 
been  <«  a  difficulty  "  to  English  states- 
men, principally  through  Uie  political 
influence  of  the  Roman  Cathokc  cler- 
gy, what  will  that  difficulty  become,  if 
their  influence  is,  without  mterference, 
to  be  worked  under  a  system  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  with  a  more  perfect 
organization ;  nay,  if  the  legislature 
even  now  affirm  the  assertion,  that 
priestly  power  in  Ireland  is  such 
that  the  British  Parliament  dares  not 
interfere  with  it  ? 

This  is  not  a  Question  between  two 
rival  religions.  It  is  a  question  of  na- 
tional  rignts,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
it  ought  to  be  discuMcd  are  as  appli- 
cable  to  Roman  Catholic  as  Protestant 
countries.  But  every  efibrt  has  been 
and  is  beinj^  made  in  Ireland  to  give 
it  a  sectarian  and  polemical  colour. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  at  a 
period  when  all  classes  of  Irishmen 


were  so  zealously  co-operating  in  nn- 
tional  objects,  such  an  apple  of  discord 
should  be  thrown  by  the  rope  and  his 
clergy  amons  them ;  but  if  the  measure 
to  be  adopted  be,  as  there  is  every  pros- 
pect it  will  be,  one  purely  defenave, 
and  directed  solely  to  the  political  con- 
sequences  of  the  Pope's  measure,  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  excluding 
Ireland  from  its  provisions  is  too  ol^ 
vious  to  yield  to  vapouring  dedama- 
tion,  even  though  so  doing  should 
smooth  the  path  of  ministers;  nay, 
though  it  should  be  thou^t  the  dez- 
terous  move  of  party  tactics  on  which 
the  existence  of  a  ministry  turned. 

These  cursory  remarkj  cannoc  be 
more  appropriately  closed  than  by  an 
extract  max  the  pen  of  tiie  most  gifted, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  zealous, 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholics — ^Thomas 
Moore.  In  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Dublin,  written  in  1810, 
quoted  in  the  pamphlet  by  Eleutherius, 
before  referred  to,  he  wrote  thus : — 

"  The  Catholics  of  England  seem  to 
feel  upon  the  subject  as  they  ought,  and 
by  the  readiness  they  have  shewn  to  ex- 
cbange  the  Rescripts  and  Bulls  of  Rome 
for  the  blessings  of  a  free  oonstitutioo, 
they  prove  themseWes  worthy  descen- 
dants  of  those  founders  of  Britiah  liberty, 
who,  with  all  their  reverence  for  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  thought 
freedom  too  delicate  a  treasure  to  be 
exposed  unnecessarily  to  his  influence, 
and,  accordingly,  sheltered  it  round  with 
proTisors  and  prasmunire,  like  that 
fenced-in  pillar  at  Delphi,  which  not 
eyen  priests  might  touch.** 
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MAJOX  HSBBXBT  EDWABDB8*S  TEAR  ON  THE  PUNJAB  TBONTIEB.^ 


The  prasent  age  is  pre-eminently  the 
a^e  of  military  writers.  In  the  days  of 
Cfflcimiatas,  when  the  campaign  was 
orer,  the  laurelled  soldier  subsided 
again  into  the  countxy  gentleman ;  he 
exchanged  his  weapons  of  war  for  the 

tghstiare  or  the  reaping-hook,  and 
toothers  the  office  of  chronicling 
the  deeds  he  had  contributed  to  render 
&II100S.  Now  he  more  frequently  as- 
lames  this  task  himself;  and  if  com- 
petent to  the  undertaking,  there  is  no 
ooe  on  whom  it  can  deTolve  with  equal 
propriety.  When  a  distingubhed  officer 
becomes  the  faithful  historian  of  events 
he  has  himself  directed,  witnessed,  or 
participated  in,  he  doubles  the  value 
of  his  services,  intwines  another  en- 
during leaf  with  his  chaplet  of  honour^ 
aDd  establishes  an  additional  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  "Tarn 
i«orti  quam  mercurio"  is  a  motto  of 
high  pretension,  when  fairly  won  by 
the  wearer. 

To  wield  the  pen  and  the  sword  with 
equal  dexterity;  to  describe  clearly 
and  truthfully  with  the  one,  what  has 
been  accompushed  with  daring  valour 
by  the  other,  requires  a  rare  admixture 
of  abilities;  an  amalgamation  of  op- 
posite elements  seldom  concentrated  m 
the  same  individual  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, in  earlier  times ;  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Despatches,  as  com- 
piled by  Colonel  Gurwood,  and  Sir 
William  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  in 
i^ent  annals  ;  may,  perhaps,  be  cited 
AS  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this 
unusual  combination.  We  shall  scarcely 
go  so  far  as  to  enrol  Major  Edwardes's 
book  with  this  illustrious  phalanx ;  but 
»^wc  place  it  in  the  very  next  rank. 


**proxmu8  sed  ititervallo"  which  posi- 
tion we  honestly  think  it  is  entitled  to 
and  will  arrive  at,  he  will  find  himself 
surrounded  by  worthy  rivals  and  confe- 
derates, with  whose  names  he  can  never 
blush  to  have  his  own  associated.    Na- 

Eier,  in  a  strain  of  high  and  flattering, 
ut  not  undue  eulogium,  has  often 
been  designated  the  modem  Thucydi. 
des,  Xenophon,  or  Tacitus.  We  once 
hesjrd  all  this  transcended  by  (as  we 
think)  the  most  brilliant  compliment 
admiration  ever  tendered  to  genius. 
Arming  with  a  friend  on  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Homan  military  historians,  and  with 
much  difference  of  opinion,  our  oppo- 
nent exclaimed,  at  last,  in  a  climax  of 
enthusiasm  :— 

*'  Polybius  excels  them  all ;  Poly- 
bius  is  the  Napier  of  antiquity." 

It  has  been  often  objected  that  au- 
tobiographies of  every  kind  are  sus- 
picious documents,  to  be  received  with 
ample  qualification,  inasmuch  as  the 
fallibility  of  man  inclines  him  to  lean 
with  undue  favour  to  his  own  views  and 
opinions,  and  to  embellish  his  personal 
actions  with  an  exaggerated  colouring. 
But  this,  fairly  examined,  is  rather  a 
cavil  than  a  sound  objection.  He  may 
not  exactly,  when  writing  of  himself, 
tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth, as  if  every  sentence  was  de- 
livered on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice; 
or  lay  bare  the  entire  machinery  of  his 
mind,  as  if  dissected  by  the  scalpel  of 
the  anatomist ;  but  he  knows  more  of 
himself,  and  has  a  more  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  agencies  which  sway 
him,  and  the  causes  which  impel  him 
to  act,  than  any  other  person  can  pos- 
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sibly  obtain  by  indirect  cominunieA- 
tion  at  scattered  intervalH.  He  has 
more  at  stake,  and  a  greater  interest 
in  not  mis-stating  facts,  than  the  pos- 
thumous compiler,  who  writes  from  the 
materials  supplied  to  him,  repeats  what 
has  been  disclosed  by  the  performers 
in  the  drama,  and  guesses  at  what  they 
have  withheld.  The  autobiographer, 
on  the  whole,  is  the  best  evidence  in 
the  case  he  speaks  to ;  his  testimony  is 
direct  rather  than  circumstantial ;  he 
is  a  primary  witness,  and  not  a  se- 
condary one. 

Another  featnre  it,  to  a  certun  ex. 
tent,  inseparable  from  writinp  of  this 
class:  the  appearance  of  egotism,  most 
difficult  to  suppress  when  Uie  relater  is 
at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  fait 
story.  If  a  modem  writer  endeavonred 
to  escape  from  this  Scylla,  as  Csssar 
does  by  assuming  the  less  pretending 
third  person,  instead  of  the  more  offen- 
sive  nrst,  the  chances  are,  he  would 
founder  on  a  more  etitanglin|g  Charyb- 
dit,  and  incur  the  charge  of  intolerable 
and  ludicrous  presumption. 

No  author  can  divest  his  mind  en* 
tirely  of  prejudice,  or  notions  pecuUar 
to  himself.  Thit  is  impossible.  The 
human  faculties  are  too  active,  too 
▼aried,  and  discursive,  to  become  mere 
reflecting  mirrors,  presenting  only  the 
object  placed  before  them,  in  rigid 
identit3r.  No  matter  whether  the 
writer  is  treating  of  his  own  reigestcg, 
or  recording  the  achievements  of  others, 
his  persona!  feelings  and  opinions  will, 
in  his  own  despite,  obtrude  themselves 
into  his  works.  Lord  Byron,  who,  with 
all  his  eccentricities,  was  a  keen  judge 
of  almost  everything — a  sort  of  English 
Horace  in  the  nineteenth  century,  com. 
mends  prejudice  in  an  Instorian.  In 
a  note  on  Mitford's  Greece,  he  says: — 
«  Having  named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fair 
to  state  his  virtues :  learning,  labour, 
research,  tcratk  and  partiatity.  I  call 
the  hitter,  virtues  in  a  writer,  because 
they  make  him  write  in  earnest.'*  This 
is  prejudice  with  a  vengeance  in  Lord 
Byron  himself,  unlets  he  merely  meant 
it  as  a  smart  saying.  All  men  indite 
according  to  their  ''gifts."  Lucan, 
with  republican  bias,  in  his  "Phar- 
talia/*  deifies  Cato,  and  depreciates 
CsBsar.  Hume's  palpable  loaning  to 
the  Stuarts  forces  his  acute  mind  on 
weak  reasoning,  while  it  disfigures 
and  invalidates  his  history.  Doctor 
Johnsofi,  096  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
men,  distort?,  by  violent  prejudices,  his 


most  valuable  work,  the  '*  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  in  more  than  one  remarkable 
instaooe;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  personal  regard  for  Savage  has  in. 
vested  with  undying  interest  the  his- 
tory of  an  ungrateful  aensnalitt,  who, 
though  persecuted  and  unfortunate, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think,  was  an 
impostor  also. 

Then  we  are  assured  frequently,  al- 
though  it  sounds  a  little  paradoxical, 
that  eye-witnesses,  particularly  of  bat- 
tles, are  unsafe  authorities,  as  they  sel- 
dom agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
tame  event ;  and  thai  a  dozen  persons, 
each  describing  the  one  action,  will 
fumiah  as  many  diffisrent  vovioos. 
These  ingenious  leatonen  maintaiii, 
that  the  officers  engaged,  whether  b 
command,  or  subor£nate,  from  the  in- 
cessant smoke  of  artillery  and  amsU 
arms,  the  inequality  of  the^und,  the 
vast  extent  of  space  occasionally  oc- 
cupied, and  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  manoeuvres,  can  tee  or  know  veiy 
little  beyond  what  pattet  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Thit  may  be  true, 
as  regards  minute  details,  but  not  as 
to  r^ults,  or  decisive  features.  The 
general-in-chief  must  know,  better  than 
any  one  else,  what  were  hit  own  exaot 
combinations,  and  how  fer  the?  hare 
been  frustrated  or  carried  out.  lltrIbo< 
rough,  at  Qudenarde,  announced  to  his 
staff  the  complete  success  of  all  his  move- 
ments,  and  ikxe  certain  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle, before  those  about  him  could  dis-  I 
tinguish  that  it  was  fairly  b^un.  Ui>  | 
eagle-eye  saw  everything  at  a  glance. 
Who  but  himself  could  have  described,  I 
with  equal  accuracy,  the  operations  of 
the  day  ?  The  rapid  and  perpetual 
motion  of  the  commander  takes  in  a 
wider  range  of  the  field  than  belongs 
to  the  more  stationary  post  of  the  ge- 
neral of  brigade,  the  colonel  of  a  Int- 
talion,  or  the  regimental  subaltern;  bat 
not  one  of  these  can  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  leading  facts.  Every  one  know* 
when  the  affiur  is  dedded,  whether  he 
is  in  pursuit  or  retreat ;  whether  he 
holds  the  ground  he  stood  on  in  the 
morning,  or  has  been  driven  from  it ; 
whether  he  has  changed  front  or  flanl^ 
voluntarily,  or  by  compulsion  j  and 
finally,  whether  he  has  carried  the 
breach  he  was  led  up  to  storm>  or  has 
been  hurled  back,  and  left  half-sDO- 
thered  in  the  ditch. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Joanna  BaUliest  quoted  by  Lockhart, 
says, '« I  don't  know  why  jt  i*  I  »«**' 
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found  a  soldier  could  give  me  an  idea 
of  a  battle.  I  believe  their  minds  are 
loo  much  upon  the  tactiqne  to  regard 
tho  picturesque,  just  as  the  lawyers  care 
ven-  little  for  an  eloquent  speech  at  the 
bar,  if  it  does  not  show  good  doctrine. 
The  technical  phrases  of  the  military 
art,  too,  are  unfavourable  to  convey  a 
description  of  the  concomitant  terror 
and  desolation  which  attends  an  en- 
gaa^emcnt"  All  this  goes  directly  to 
the  point,  that  soldiers  are  unlikely  to 
write  like  poets ;  but  if  not  figurative, 
tiiey  are  at  least  faithful,  and  relate 
&ct8  althou^  unadorned  by  Imagery. 

The  on-military  historian,  writing  in 
the  ease  and  leisure  of  his  arm-chair, 
and  perhaps  after  the  interval  of  many 
years,  has  no  better  materials  than  the 
published  despatches  of  the  generals, 
the  private  letters,  journals,  and  con- 
versations of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  other  desultoxy  materials,  obtained 
from  the  actors  in  the  busy  scene.  A 
second  edition,  a  faded  copy  of  what 
many  disputed  from  the  first  as  a  fiiith- 
fal  original.  It  is  reasonable  then  to 
coocludep  that  when  the  soldier  can 
write  his  own  account  of  "  his  travel's 
history,"  with  "the  battles,  sieges, 
fortunes  be  has  pass'd,"  his  is  not  only 
the  most  interesting,  but  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  contemporaneous  records. 
This  exordium  may  appear  tedious  or 
irrelevant,  but  wo  thought  it  essential 
to  dwell  a  little  on  the  value  of  mili- 
tary autobiographies  in  the  abstract, 
before  entering  m  detail  on  the  review 
of  the  particukr  work  we  are  now  to 
introduce  to  our  readers. 

Majdr  Edwardes's  volumes  come  be- 
fore us  with  many  recommendations. 
A  little  of  the  freshness  has  been  lost 
by  the  unavoidable  delay  in  their  pub- 
lication. A  year  or  two  ago,  the  sub- 
ject matter  filled  men's  mouths,  and 
was  talked  of  with  a  more  absorbing 
interest  than  it  is  at  present.  But  it 
w  still  strongly  invested  with  the  charm 
of  novelty,  as  treating  of  a  country, 
and  describing  transactions,  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  known.  Many  points 
of  doubt  are  cleared  up,  and  a  good 
insight  dven  us  into  the  present  social 
and  political  state  of  our  late  acquisi- 
tions on  each  bank  of  the  Indus.  All 
w  written  in  a  plain,  unpretending, 
Btraightforward  military  style  ;  by  no 
means  deficient  in  either  elegance  or 


force  of  diction,  and  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble in  every  line.  We  are  not  mys- 
tified by  affectation,  or  any  exuberant 
display  of  Eastern  metaphor,  phrase- 
ology, or  nomenclature;  there  is  no 
studied  exhibition  of  oriental  learning, 
to  render  a  glossary  indispensable  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence.  We  meet 
with  no  abuse  of  any  one,  no  undue 
assumption  of  exclusive  personal  supe- 
rioritv ;  but  a  disposition  to  do  justice 
to  all  parties  concerned,  in  a  simple 
narrative  of  events.  The  author  ib 
evidently  of  a  buoyant,  happy,  con- 
tented temperament,  and  wishes  to 
render  his  readers  as  happv  as  himself. 
Young  and  successful,  he  looks  on  the 
bright  side  of  life's  picture,  and  casts 
its  shadows  behind  him.  All  this  is 
wholesome  and  invigorating,  and  when 
we  close  the  volumes,  so  dr  from  being 
wearied  by  their  perusal,  we  feel  sorry 
they  are  not  longer.  Such  short  sen- 
tences as  the  following  leave  a  delightful 
impression  on  the  mind ;  they  are  Worth 
folios  of  morbid  discontent,  cynical 
bitterness,  or  eloquent  and  well-turned 
vituperation :— . 

*'  Hoping,  as  I  earnestly  do,  that  many 
a  young  soldier,  glancmg  over  these 
pages,  will  gather  heart  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  stormy  lot  before  him,  I 
desire,  above  all  thin^^s,  to  put  Into  hU 
hand  the  staff  of  oonfidenee  in  his  fellow- 
man. 

"  The  man  who  cannot  trust  others 
is,  by  his  own  showing,  untrustworthy 
himself.  Suspicious  of  all,  depending 
on  himself  for  everything,  from  the  con- 
ception to  the  deed,  the  ground- plan  to 
the  chiraney-pot,  he  will  Tail  for  want  of 
the  heads  of  hydra,  and  the  hands  of 
Briarreus.  If  tnere  is  any  lesson  that  I 
have  learnt  from  life  it  is,  that  human 
nature,  black  or  white,  is  better  than 
we  think  it;  and  he  who  reads  these 

?agefi  to  a  close,  will  see  how  much  faith 
have  had  occasion  to  place  in  the 
rudest  and  wildest  of  their  species,  how 
nobly  it  was  deserved,  and  bow  useless 
I  should  have  been  without  it."* 

Speaking  of  his  Sikh  companions  and 
soldiers,  he  says : — 

"  Wild,  barbarous,  indifferent  to  hu- 
man life,  they  were  yet  free,  simple  as 
children  ;  brave,  faithful  to  their  master, 
sincere  to  their  God.  The  crowded  city 
has  its  virtues,  but  so  has  the  desert 
and  the  mountain,  and  he  who  walks  the 
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world  aright  will  find  something  good 
wherever  he  finds  man;  and  nothing  bar- 
ren from  Dan  to  Beersheba."* 

Major  Edwardes,  in  his  prefacef 
briefly  states  the  purport  and  bearing 
of  his  work,  which  are  fully  maintained 
from  the  commencement  to  the  conclu- 
sion : — 

**  If  any  one  expects  to  find  in  this 
book  an  attack  on  the  goyernor-general, 
the  commander-in-chief,  the  resident  at 
Lahore,  the  board  of  control,  or  any  one 
of  the  four-and-twenty  directors  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Companv,  he  is 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  I  hare  no 
gradge  to  pay  off,  no  grievance  to  com- 
plain of,  no  official  secret  to  betray,  not 
even  one  little  document  to  publish 
which  could  not  be  published  consistently 
with  my  own  honour,  and  that  of  the 

fovernment  I  am  proud  to  serve.  The 
ook  is  simply  what  it  professes  to  be,  the 
record  of  a  busy  year,  on  an  important 
frontier,  in  a  country,  and  at  a  crisis, 
which  have  excited  the  national  attention 
of  Englishmen." 

The  anther  of  this  book  is  one 
among  the  ver^  rare  instances  of  a 
young  officer  of  mferior  rank  obtaining 
an  important  and  independent  militarpr 
command,  with  the  legislative  adnu- 
nistration  of  a  considerable  province. 
He  was  merely  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Bengal  European  Fusiliers  when  the  o^ 
portunity  offered  itself  to  him.  India  is 
perhaps  the  only  field  where  this  could 
happen.  The  paucity  of  English  offi- 
cers has  oflen  there  called  into  promin- 
ence the  energies  which  might  otnerwise 
have  wasted  in  regimental  obscurity. 
Clive,  the  future  conqueror  of  Plassey, 
and  the  founder  of  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire, was  only  a  captain  when  he  first 
became  known  to  history.  Arriving 
in  India,  with  neither  personal  inter- 
est  nor  family  connexions,  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  was  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  Lord  Gough,  during  the  sangui- 
nary struggle  on  the  Sutlej.  Here  he 
served  his  novitiate,  was  wounded  and 
distinguished.  It  was  an  active  ap- 
prenticeship, and,  as  he  himself  said, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  to 
him  after  his  return,  in  his  native 
county  of  Shropshire,  •*  the  man  who 
rides  by  the  side  of  Hugh,  Viscount 
Gough,  during  a  campai^,  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  idle  time  on  his 


hands."  He  was  selected  for  the  sp- 
pointment  which  opened  to  lum  the 
road  to  higher  distinction,  from  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  his  superiors  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  task,  in  a  note  in 
the  second  volume  he  says : — 

*<  I  landed  in  India  in  January,  1841, 
without  either  friends  or  interest ;  and 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  think  it 
is  of  no  use  to  study  either  the  lan- 
guages, history,  or  policy  of  British 
India,  unless  the  Governor-General  hap^ 
pens  to  be  their  grandfather,  I  record 
the  fact,  that  at  the  close  of  1845 1  was 
promised  the  first  vacancy  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  department  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  and  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  I  was  to  have  had 
the  second  under  the  Governor  General's 
Agent,  on  the  north-western  frontier; 
but  before  either  of  these  occurred,  his 
Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
then  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Bart.,  honoured 
me  by  making  me  an  aide-de-cansp  on  i 
his  personal  staff— a  step  to  which  I 

fratefnlly  acknowledge  that  I  am  in- 
ebted  for  all  the  opportunities  of  suc- 
ceeding years.*' 

It  is  not  oflen  in  our  service  that  men 
are  chosen  because  of  their  capabititr. 
The  maxim  of  Napoleon,  la  carriere 
ouverte  aux  talens,  nas  found  no  gene- 
ral sympathy  with  our  magnates  in 
command.  Interest  in  the  British 
armjr  is  a  more  potent  lever  than 
merit,  and  good  fortune,  periiap9»  a 
more  influential  agent  than  either. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  talent 
gets  the  lead,  and  then  the  judgment  of 
the  choice  invariably  vindicates  itself. 
The  late  wars  in  the  Punjab  ailbrd 
several  honourable  instances  of  this, 
the  case  immediately  before  us  stand- 
ing in  the  very  foremost  file :  doubt- 
less, many  more  wait  but  a  similar 
opportunity — and  opportunity  is  every- 
thing. 

Some  recent  croakers  and  alarmists 
are  pleased  to  derignate  our  young 
officers,  generally,  as  "  brainlew  cox- 
combs," "perfumed  like  milliners," 
fit  only  for  the  ball-room,  the  gaming- 
table, or  the  race-course :  but  the  Ed- 
wardses,  Lumsdens,  Broadfoots,  Ta^ 
lors.  Lakes,  Nicholsons,  Abbotts,  and 
others,  of  recent  Indian  celebrity, 
stand  forth  as  brilliant  instances  to 
falsify  this  ill-judged  and  unfoundwi 
censure.    The  young  aristocrat  of  the 
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Guards,  who  lounges  on  the  steps  of 
his  club  to-day,  would  mount  a  breach 
to-morrow  as  carelessly  as  he  smokes 
his  cigar.  He  would  exchange  his  list, 
lessness  for  energy,  with  the  call  of  the 
bogle  or  the  first  salvo  of  artillery. 
The  spirit  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
soldier  is  inherent  in  the  inward  man, 
although  the  outward  case  may  be  a 
little  too  costly  and  delicate.  We  wish, 
in  the  meantime,  he  would  study  his 
profession,  to  fit  him  for  its  exercise 
when  the  hour  of  action  comes,  and 
leain  the  rudiments  of  the  art  military. 
During  a  passage  to  India,  half  the 
time  wasted  in  smoking,  playing  at 
whist  or  backgammon,  and  doing  no- 
thing, would  suffice  to  give  him  some 
knowled^  of  Hindostanee,  and  a  little 
insight  mto  the  theory  of  his  profes- 
sion. Above  all,  we  recommend  him 
to  read  this  book,  from  which  he  will 
deriye  many  usefiil  hints.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  in  particular,  should 
be  extracted  by  all  military  neophytes, 
and  pasted  into  the  fly  leaf  of  their 
Hoyle's  Games,  Army  List,  or  Racing 
Calendar. 

Lieutenant  Edwardes  was  instructed 
by  the  resident  at  Lahore  to  erect  a 
good  mud  fort,*  or  citadel,  in  a  subju- 
gated  district  (the  Valley  of  Bunnoo), 
and  thus  expresses  his  regret  at  his 
deficient  knowledge  of  engineering : — 

"It  may  easily  be  coneeiyed  bow 
much  I  felt  the  want  of  a  military  edu- 
cation, and  that  practical  knowledge  of 
field  fortification,  which  every  cadet  ac- 
qnires  (if  he  has  got  any  sense,  and 
wishes  to  be  a  soldier  and  not  a  clothes- 
horse  for  red  jackets)  at  either  Addis- 
combe  or  Sandhurst.  I  had  not  had 
these  advantages,  and  the  consequence 
^as,  that,  though  holding  the  commis- 
sion of  a  lieutenant  in  an  army  belong- 
ing to  the  most  civilised  nation  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  I  was  driven  to  imi- 
tate the  system  of  fortification  which 
one  of  the  most  barbarous  races  of  Asia 
way  have  inherited,  for  aught  I  know, 
from  the  architects  of  Babel."— Vol.  L, 
pp.  162,  163. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  Sikh  war 


much  diflerence  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  sound  policy  of  Lord 
Hardinge,  in  not  at  once  annexing  the 
Punjab  to  British  India,  and  setting 
aside  the  corrupt  and  treacherous 
government  of  the  native  princes. 
Many  thought  the  leniency  which  left 
them  in  power  a  false  step;  while 
others  praised  the  moderation  which 
spoke  so  loudly  for  British  magnani- 
mity. There  was  much  satisfaction 
evinced  by  the  maudlin  sentimentalists, 
who  thought  the  Ameers  of  Scinda 
*•  very  ill-used  gentlemen,"  forgetting 
that  a  barbarous  enemy  believes  in 
nothing  but  a  sound  thrashing,  fol- 
lowed by  condign  punishment.  Re- 
fined notions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
thrown  away  on  him,  and,  in  all  cases, 
he  attributes  forbearance  or  generosity 
to  weakness. 

Here  is  decidedly,  for  once,  a  rule 
without  an  exception.  If  philanthropy 
says  no,  let  practical  experience  de- 
cide. But  every  one  foresaw  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  measure  of  an- 
nexation must  be  adopted.  Major 
Edwardes  disposes  of  the  question  by 
showing  that  it  was  then  impracticable. 
The  force  available  was  insulHcient  for 
the  purpose;  and  this  conclusion  he 
rests  on  the  combined  judgment  of 
three  great  military  authorities.  Lord 
Hardinge,  Lord  Gough,  and  Sir  Char- 
les Napier.  The  Sikhs,  though  beaten 
and  dispersed  at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshu- 
hur,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  were  neither 
broken-spirited  nor  annihilated.  The 
fight  was  not  thoroughly  taken  out  of 
them,  as  they  afterwards  proved.  It 
required  several  rough  handlings,  with 
the  crowning  lesson  of  Goojerat,  to 
convince  them  that  British  armies 
were  invincible.  The  course  of  events 
brought  all  this  about,  and  played  the 
game  into  our  hands  without  the  risk 
of  losing  a  single  trick  by  precipitation. 
Another  point  is  also  settled  on  which 
there  has  been  variety  of  speculation : 
the  fidelity  or  importance  of  Gholab 
Singh,  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere. 
Major  Edwardes  satisfies  us  of  what  we 
always  suspected,  that  this  wily  old 
trimmer,  who  has  steered  his  boat  with 


•  Shakspeare  says,  "  What's  in  a  name?"  The  untrayelled  reader  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  **raud  forts"  but  from  the  pages  of  a  book,  may,  probably,  form  a 
very  inaccurate  idea  of  these  peculiar  structures  of  defence,  and  undervalue  their 
in>f>ortanGe  because  there  is  something  undignified  in  the  name.  But  any  Indian 
officer  can  undeceive  him ;  or,  should*  he  ever  become  personally  acquainted  with 
them,  or  lead  up  a  column  to  carry  one  by  storm,  he  will  chanee  his  opinion,  and 
find  them  both  imposing  in  appearance  and  formidable  in  strength. 
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an  invading  army ;  and  sought  no  means 
of  improving  their  condittoii  beyond 
the  primeval  resources  of  robbery  and 
plunder.  They  were  nominally  subject 
to  the  Sikh  government  of  Lahore, 
under  whom,  and  in  whose  name,  Ma- 
jor Edwardes  was  acting;  but  their 
obedience  was  strictly  nominal,  and 
they  heeded  no  tax  gatherers  but  the 
musket  and  sabre.  The  practical  en- 
gines with  which  the  British  officer  ac- 
complished  this  sweeping  refbnn  were 
argument  and  remonstrance,  backed 
by  a  native  force  of  irpegulan,  brave 
and  adventurous  enough,  but  of  doubt- 
ful fidelity,  and  not  particularly  at- 
tached  to  their  own  authorities.  This 
force  he  raised  and  disciplined  himself, 
held  them  together  by  personal  influ- 
ence,  feeding  and  paying  them  ont  of 
the  revenues  of  the  country  they  oc- 
cupied.  His  firm,  clear  reasoning, 
supported  by  evidence  that  he  bad 
means  at  hand  to  compel  what  he  ad- 
vised, if  necessary,  induced  these  law- 
less tribes  to  level  to  the  ground  all  thdr 
strongholds,  amounting  to  nearly  fonr 
hundred  forts ;  to  live  in  amity  in- 
stead of  perpetual  warfare,  and  to 
cease  from  preying  on  each  other;  to 
surrender  their  arms  ;  to  pay  regular 
imposts,  to  assist  in  building  a  citadel 
to  ensure  their  own  subjugation ;  and 
finally,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
capital,  as  a  central  mart  for  their  own 
improvemait.  A  great  undertaking, 
accomplished  with  skill  and  perseve- 
rance, very  limited  resources,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

There  are  few  achievements  in  his- 
tory entitled  to  higher  praise,  or  more 
enauring  fame.  Compare  this  with 
the  gigantic  efforts  of  France  in  the 
conquest  and  colonisation  of  Algeria; 
the  enormous  and  well  disciplined  re- 
gular army  employed ;  the  vast  9mU- 
riel  of  war  in  all  its  departments;  the 
slow  progress ;  the  twenty  years  of  in- 
cessant battles  and  unnecwiBary  cmel- 
ties;  the  heedless  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure — and  the  two  instances 
mark  with  a  superiority  of  which  Eng- 
lishmen may  justly  feel  proud,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  leading  na- 
tions of  Europe,  in  the  power  of  ren- 
dering conquest  an  advantage  to  the 
victor,  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  the 
vanquished.  For  drawmg  this  parallel 
we  may  be  accused  by  some  of  nations 
prejudice,  besotted  ignorance,  or  a  aus- 
cfaievons  desire  to  foment  the  wrath  of 
our  Gallic  neighbours^  and  hasten  the 


some  dexterity,  but  more  good  luck, 
through  a  succession  of  storms,  shoals, 
and  breakers,  is  neither  to  be  trusted 
nor  feared — a  doubtful  friend,  and  not 
a  \Qry  diingerous  enemy  ;  scarcely 
fa.ithtul,  and  certainly  not  formidable ; 
his  hour  of  consequence  has  passed 
away,  and  his  j>ower,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  appears  to  have  been  egre- 
giously  overrated.  With  no  settled 
principle  but  self-interest,  he  is  likely 
enough,  some  day  or  other,  to  commit 
'himself  by  an  overt  act,  and  then,  a 
division  from  Lahore  or  Umritzir,  un- 
der Sir  John  Littler,  or  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert,  will  relieve  him  firom  his 
mountain  sovereignty,  and  bring  Cash- 
mere shawls  into  the  market  as  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries. 

The  reader  of  these  volumes,  be- 
fore he  sits  down  and  opens  the  first 
page,  should  take  out  the  accompany- 
ing map,  unfold  and  lay  it  before 
him,  and  keep  his  eye  continually 
glancing  over  it,  horn  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end.  I£  he  neglects  this, 
the  author  himself  cautions  him,  that 
he  may  as  well  read  Persian.  The 
fiirst  volume  treats  principally  of  the 
peaceful  subjugation  of  the  valley  of 
Bunnoo,  and  some  adjacent  districts. 
The  second  is  more  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  *'  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  war,  the  battles  which 
preceded  the  investment  of  Mooltan, 
with  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
treacherous  assassin,  Moolraj.  The 
latter  portion  is  the  more  exciting, 
stirring,  and  brilliant,  but  the  former 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  War 
dazzles  the  mind  and  takes  the  judg- 
ment captive ;  its  outward  splendour 
throws  into  the  background  its  inhe- 
rent deformity.  The  hero  of  the  day 
is  followed  by  shouting  multitudes,  and 
the  gore  wnich  stains  his  chariot  is 
concealed  by  the  laurels  which  encircle 
it.  But  the  bloodless  conqueror  is  a 
more  permanent  benefactor  to  his  ge- 
neration, and  can  look  back  on  Uie 
result  of  his  labours  with  a  more  un- 
ruffled conscience,  a  higher  feeling  of 
pride,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  unmingled 
satisfaction. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  months. 
Major  Edwardes,  avoiding  actual  con- 
flict,  reduced  to  order  and  subjection 
a  district  inhabited  by  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, and  hostile  races,  who  lived  in 
perpetual  warfare  and  mutual  aggres- 
sion ;  acknowledged  no  sovereign,  and 
bowed  to  no  laws,  but  when  oo^ced  by 
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bursting  of  the  thunderbolt  by  which 
Sir  Francis  Head  and  others  have  lately 
informed  us  we  are  shortly  to  be  dashed 
to  atoms.  We  disclaim  all  such  narrow 
i<lcas  or  mischievous  intentions,  only 
we  see  no  reason  to  gloss  over  a  salu- 
tary truth,  teeming  with  instruction, 
and  which  all  who  look  closely  at  the 
subject  will  feel  the  importance  of. 

When  Major  Edwazxles  commenced 
building  the  fort  or  citadel  of  Duleep- 
tpirb,'  now  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  important  post  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Indus,  he  had,  as  we  ob- 
»er>ed  before,  no  technical  or  practical 
knowledge  of  engineering,  and  in  his 
niotly  armament  but  one  European 
utficer  associated  with  him,  from  whom 
he  could  derive  either  advice  or  assist- 
ance—  General  Cortlanidt ;  a  gallant 
Siildier,  who  seems  to  have  proved  him- 
self on  this,  and  on  many  other  equally 
important  occasions,  a  steady,  active, 
and  able  coadjutor. 

"  We  pat  our  beads  together,"  says 
the  major,  '*  and  made  the  best  we  could 
of  the  matter.  Sitting  up  in  mv  tent, 
one  bitter  cold  night,  with  scale  and 
compass,  pen  and  paper,  we  planned  and 
elevated,  and  built  up  and  knocked  down, 
and  dog  imaginary  ditches,  and  threw 
out  flanking  oastions,  till,  in  our  own 
opinion,  we  made  the  place  very  little 
inferior  to  Gibraltar.  The  military 
reader  will  judge  from  the  annexed  plan 
whether  he  would  like  to*have  the  job 
of  taking  it." 

The  plan  shows  the  fort  to  have  been 
admirably  well  constructed,  in  a  cen- 
tral position,  chosen  with  skill,  and  to- 
tally unoommanded ;  dose  to  the  most 
important  commercial  riyer  in  the 
country,  the  Khooroum ;  within  a  mile 
of  the  existing  capital,  called  Bazaar, 
utd  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
great  canal,  the  waters  of  which  could 
^  the  ditches  whenever  required.  The 
wells,  magazines,  and  commissariat 
stores  were  all  carefully  looked  to,  and 
placed  in  the  most  secure  and  avail- 
able ntoations. 

**  The  inner  fort  or  citadel  was  to  be 
one  hundred  yards  sauare,  its  waits 
twenty  feet  high  (including  rampart  of 
six  feet),  and  nine  feet  thick.  It  was  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  deep,  dry  ditch.  The 
outer  fort  or  cantonment,  eighty  yards 


from  the  inner  one,  its  walls  ten  feet 
high,  and  six  feet  thick,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  with  another  ditch  about 
thirty  feet  deep.  The  citadel  was  to 
contain  lines  for  one  native  rep:iment,  a 
ma^razine,  and  a  commandant's  house, 
which  I  intended  to  occupy  if  I  stayed 
that  year  in  Bunnoo.  In  the  middle  was 
to  be  a  well.  Four  heavy  guns  were  to 
mount  tho  four  inner  bastions.  The 
cantonment,  or  outer  fort,  was  to  con- 
tain lines  for  three  more  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  one  thousand  cavalry, 
two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and  eighty 
zumbooruhs,  or  camel-swivels.  The 
two  troops  of  horse  artillery  would  be 
distributed  in  the  four  outer  bastions, 
three  guns  in  each." 

This  plan  was  closely  adhered  to  in 
the  execution ;  and  had  the  bastions 
been  angular,  according  to  European 
rule,  instead  of  round,  which  seems  a 
favourite  form  in  India,  either  Vauban 
or  Cohorn  might  have  acknowledged 
the  work  without  risk  of  reputation. 
We  cannot  avoid  here  revertmg  pain- 
fully to  a  very  different  kind  of  struc- 
ture, erected  for  a  somewhat  similar 
purpose,  in  1841 ;  we  mean  the  strag- 
gling,  unmilitary,  and  untenable  can- 
tonment at  Cabul,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  regularly  trained  engineers, 
with  all  the  appliances  and  resources  of 
a  disciplined  army.  Chosen,  in  utter 
defiance  of  every  established  nde,  on  a 
low,  swampy  spot,  commanded  on  all 
sides,  and  in  close  vicinity,  by  hills  or 
forts,  every  one  of  which  latter  should 
have  been  levelled  with  the  ground  as 
a  preliminary  defence.  The  force,  too, 
was  divided,  instead  of  being  kept  to- 
gether; and  to  crown  this  series  of 
blunders,  the  commissariat  stores  and 
magazine  were,  although  the  oversight 
appears  almost  incredible,  outside  the 
mainworks,  and  entirely  detached  from 
^em.  The  loss  of  these  very  stores, 
early  in  the  outbreak,  led  directly  to 
the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the  arm^. 
Well  might  Lieutenant  Eyre,  in  his 
"  Military  Operations  at  Cabul,"  say, 
"  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  almost  ail 
the  calamities  that  befel  our  ill-starred 
force  may  be  traced  more  or  less  to 
the  defects  of  our  position,  and  that 
our  cantonment,  whether  we  look  at 
its  situation  or  construction,  must  ever 
be  spoken  of  as  a  disgrace  to  our  mili- 
tary skill  and  judgment." 


*  So  called  in  honour  of  the  young  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh,  who  was  then  sove« 
reign  of  the  Punjab. 
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When  Major  Edwardes,  during  the 
infancy  of  his  rising  fortress,  was  daily 
threatened  with  a  descent  from  the 
predatory  Afghan  tribes  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dour,  he  set  himself  to  work  at 
once  to  ascertain  precisely  the  extent 
of  the  danger,  and  to  prepare  resolutely 
for  defence.  We  feel  convinced  he 
would  have  ^ven  a  good  account  of 
Uie  invaders  liad  they  attacked  him. 
Let  us  extract  his  own  words  :— 

"  As  to  the  invasion  itself,  we  hare 
three  thousand  infantry,  one  thousand 
cavalry,  eighteen  guns,  and  eighty  zum- 
booruns  ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  Afghans  were  to  come 
down,  and  be  joined  by  the  whole  of 
Bunnoo,  the  most  they  could  do  would 
be  to  shut  us  into  our  fort.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  an  invasion  is  really  in  agita- 
tion, but  doubt  its  being  so  extensive  as 
described.  We  shall  prepare  for  them 
alt  notwithstanding.** 

And  again :— 

"  All  that  seems  to  me  proved  is  that 
the  Dourees  are  intriguing  with  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  get  up  an  inva- 
sion ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
take  great  precautions,  but  affords  no 
cause  for  the  least  anxiety.  Our  posi- 
tion is  strong,  if  our  people  only  know 
it.  The  great  thing  is  to  show  no  ap- 
prehension, and  even  conceal  precau- 
tionary measures,  if  possible ;  for  as 
long  as  our  own  soldiers  are  in  good 
heart,  they  may  defy  all  Cabul  in  the 
fort  they  have  nearly  finished.** 

How  different  is  this  clear  and  cool 
self-possession,  from  the  want  of  fore- 
sight and  blind  security  at  Cabul,  in 
1841,  where  the  authorities  in  com- 
mand neither  believed  in  the  insurrec- 
tion that  was  foretold,  nor  had  the 
energy  to  adopt  decisive  measures 
when  the  critical  moment  arrived. 
When  the  head  is  weak  the  arm  is 
powerless.  Mere  courage,  without 
skill  to  direct  it,  may  die  gallantly  on 
its  post,  but  will  seldom  conquer. 
"  The  magic  of  one  mighty  mind  "  can 
effect  more  marvels  than  the  physical 
bravery  of  thousands.  A  day,  an 
hour,  of  the  commanding  genius  which 
won  Asaaye,  Meanee,  or  Aliwal,  would 
have  blotted  out  from  our  Indian 
annals  their  gloomiest  chapter,  and 
have  changed  the  last  despairing  stand 


at  Gundamuk  into  a  glorious  field  of 
triumph.  When  we  think  of  this, 
memory  calls  up  and  applies  the  im- 
pressive lines  in  which  the  Minstrel  of 
the  North  mourns  over  the  disaster  of 
Flodden:— 

**  What  ralli  the  rmin  knlght-cmnt**  bcmnd  t 
O,  Douglu,  for  thy  leading  wuid  1 
Fierce  lUndolph,  for  thy  qpecd  ! 
O !  for  one  hour  of  Wallecc  wight. 
Or  wen-ekill«d  Braix,  to  mle  the  fight. 
And  cry — *  Saint  Andrev  and  oar  right  I* 
Another  tight  had  teen  tliat  mom — 
From  Fate*!  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torii. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Wennockbum  1**« 

But  it  was  ordered  otherwise.  A 
power  beyond  our  control,  and  a  wis- 
dom we  are  nneqnal  to  fathom,  de- 
cided that  the  opposite  lesson  was 
more  essential  for  us  and  for  oar 
rulers. 

Major  Edwardes  on  two  occasions 
had  neariy  perished  by  assassination. 
With  other  social  reforms,  he  laboored 
hard  to  exterminate,  among  the  rade 
people  he  was  endeavouring  to  civilize, 
their  natural  propensity  to  murder  one 
another  on  every  trifling  pretence,  and 
enacted  stringent  laws  with  summary 
punishment.  The  average  morals  of 
the  Bunnoochees  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  anecdote : — 

"  In  the  course  of  other  business, 
Ursula  Khan,  a  fine  young  lad,  sixteen 
years  old,  son  of  one  of  me  Sonrannee 
Mullicks,  came  in  to  impart  to  me  his 
owa  and  his  father's  uneasiness  about 
past  murders.  '  What,*  he  asked,  *  is  to 
De  the  law?'  I  asked  him,  jokingly, 
'  What  does  it  signify  to  a  lad  like  you  ? 
How  many  men  nave  you  killed  ?*  He 
replied  modestly,  '  Oh,  IVe  only  killed 
four,  but  father  has  killed  eighty  !'  One 
eets  accustomed  to  this  state  of  society ; 
but  in  England  what  monsters  of  cruelty 
would  this  father  and  son  be  considered  1 
Indeed,  few  people  would  like  to  be  in 
the  room  with  them ;  yet,  cateris  pari- 
bus, in  Bunnoo  they  are  rather  respect- 
able men.** 

An  incident  occurred  about  this 
time  of  rather  a  domestic  character, 
and  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Lieutenant  Taylor,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  his  post  at 
Feshawur  to  replace  Major  Edwardes 
during  a  temporary  absence,  soon  after 
his  arrival  addressed  the  following  note 
to  his  brother  officer,  which  the  Major 


*  Marmion.    Canto  vi. ;  stanza  xx. 
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introJuces  ^ith  a  frank,  soldierlike 
avowal,  that  it  adds  much  to  the  credit 
ofhisfriendy  though  yer/  little  to  his 


**  Sunday  morning,  13th  February,  1848. 

"MtdearE. — Do  you  have  service  on 
a  Sundaj  ?  or  if  you  do  not,  ^willj  you  ? 
We  are  four  Christians  here;  and 
where  the  blessing  is  promised  to  the 
two  or  three  that  p^ather,  surelv  it  ought 
to  be  done.  John  Holmes*  always  at- 
tended prayers  at  Peshawur,  and  was 
pleased  to  do  so.  Do  not  think  that  I 
wish  to  assume  the  Mentor,  or  that  if 
joa  have  any  repugnance  to  the  ar- 
rangement that  I  shall  think  you  a 
worse  man,  or  a  worse  Christian  than 
ffljself  or  others.  But  I  really  think 
what  I  propose  to  be  the  duty  of  eyery 
man.  I  know  how  much  happiness  it 
leads  to.    Yoncs  very  sincerely, 

"R.C.  Taylor." 

Major  Edwardes  at  first  was  startled 
a  little  at  this  proposal.  He  had  rea- 
son  to  think  this  Colonel  John  Holmes^ 
here  introduced,  although  a  faithful 
soldier,  was  a  sort  of  Janus  in  matters 
of  religion,  whose  notions  on  that  very 
important  subject  ap|>eared  to  slip  on 
and  off  as  easuy  as  his  accoutrements. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  himself  and 
General  Cortlandt,  when  the  only 
Christians  in  that  wild  district,  to  read 
together,  although  even  in  the  most 
pressing  emergency  they  suspended 
vorkinv  at  their  fort  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
mark  their  reverence  for  the  sacred 
day ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  to  him 
to  worship  in  concert  with  an  apparent 
unbeliever,  he  remonstrated  with  his 
colleague,  but  finally  yielded  to  his 
arguments.     He  says : — 

"  I  attempted  to  bring  Taylor  to  my 
opinion^  but  he  was  too  good  to  be 
ashamed  of  any  body ;  and  though  much 
better  aware  of  Holmes's  character  than 
I  was,  and  how  little  likely  he  was  to 
reflect  credit  upon  tts,  he  still  thought 
we  might  reflect  some  good  on  him. 
'  What  chance/  he  said,  is  thero  of  his 
becoming  better  if  you  exclude  him  from 
your  congregation  ?  And  how  can  we 
tell  at  what  moment  the  truth  may  take 
effect  upon  him  V    So  that  it  was  for 


the  pure  sake  of  doing  religious  good 
that  Taylor  battled  ;  and  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  charity  and  generosity 
of  the  motive,  that  I  gave  way.  We 
had  prayers  in  my  tent  and  Taylor  was 
happy." 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  episode,  and 
we  know  from  our  own  early  experience 
how  seldom  it  occurs  in  the  lives  of 
young,  enthusiastic  soldiers.  It  was  an 
earnest  of  success,  a  solid  base  for  all 
their  future  operations. 

In  the  district  of  Bunnoo,  at  Akra, 
and  Kafr  Kot,t  and  profusely  scat- 
tered over  other  provinces  of  the  Pun- 
jab, occur  the  remains  of  Grseco-Bac- 
trian  cities,  vestiges  of  the  con(|uer- 
ing  steps  and  permanent  dominion 
of  Alexander  and  his  Macedonians. 
Everything  in  that  country  of  which 
the  origin  is  doubtful,  or  which  in 
itself  is  either  immense  or  wonderful, 
is  attributed  by  the  unlettered  peasant 
to  that  unparalleled  warrior.  Pope, 
with  more  of  poetic  hyperbole  than 
justice,  designates  Alexander  '•Mace- 
donia's madman. "(  In  personal  am- 
bition  and  love  of  combat,  the  physical 
excitement  of  battle,  the  certaminis 
gaudia  (as  Attila  expresses  it,  in  Cas- 
siodorus§),  he  may  have  bordered  a 
little  on  the  extravagant ;  but  in  the 
power  and  wisdom  with  which  he  con- 
solidated his  conquests,  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  substituted  civilization 
and  improvement  wherever  he  found 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  he  showed 
more  of  method  in  his  madness  than 
any  hero  in  the  pages  of  antiquity. 
Even  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Supper  of  the  CsBsars,"  allows 
Alexander  to  compete  with  the  Roman 
worthies,  and  has  some  disposition  to 
assign  him  the  first  place. 

Major  Edwardes  had  little  leisure  to 
examine  these  ancient  relics*  with  the 
patient  research  of  the  antiquary,  but 
he  points  them  out  anxiously  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  for  scien- 
tific investigation.  When  a  /ew  years 
of  order  and  rapid  improvement,  under 
British  rule,  have  made  us  more  fa- 
miliar with  these  hitherto  interdicted 
regions,  the  peaceful  traveller  will  find 


*  A  half-caste,  who  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Sikh  service, 
t  "  The  Infidel's  Dwelling,'*  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country. 

\  *'  Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point 's  agreed. 
From  Macedonians  Madman  to  the  Swede." 

Estay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv. 
!  Qaoted  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  "  Ode  on  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 
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ample  materials  to  occupy  his  time  and 
reward  his  labours  ;  and  we  shall  look 
for  more  than  one  work  on  the  subject 
teeming  with  novelty  and  instruction.* 

The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
Moolraj  unexpectedly,  his  barbarous 
murder  of  the  two  English  officers, 
Messrs.  Agnew  and  Anderson,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  certain  delay  before  the 
authorities  at  Lahore  saw  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  British  army  to  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  assembling  the  force  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  all  these  circumstances  called 
Major  Edwardes  away  from  his  plans 
of  legislative  improvement  and  moral 
regeneration  in  Bunnoo>  to  the  busy, 
bustling  scenes  of  war,  and  afforded 
him  the  unlooked-for  opportunity  of 
fighting  two  general  actions  in  the  open 
field,  both  of  which  he  won  off-hand, 
gallantly  and  skilfully.  These  events, 
however  well-timed  and  brilliant  in 
themselves,  could  not  absolutely  con- 
clude the  war  or  bring  the  rebel  to  his 
knees ;  but  they  operated  as  powerful 
diversions,  and  gave  time  for  the  ar- 
rangements, on  a  greater  scale,  which 
were  found  to  be  indispensable.  All 
might  have  been  frustrated,  or  at  least 
confounded  and  perplexed,  but  for 
the  active  measures  which  employed 
the  enemy*B  force  and  held  him  com- 
pletely in  check. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  battles,  at 
Kineyree,  where  the  friendly  army  of 
the  Nuwab  of  Bhawulpoor  (a  faithful 
ally  of  the  British)  was  attacked  by 
the  forces  of  Moolraj,  Major  Edwardes 
arrived  hastily  on  the  field,  saw  how 
matters  were  likely  to  go,  from  de- 
fective generalship  and  the  want  of 
artillery,  and  that  all  depended  on 
keeping  the  fight  in  abeyance  until  his 
own  guns,  under  General  Cortlandt, 
could  come  up,  turn  the  tide,  and 
equalize  the  chances.  All  this  is  given 
80  clearly,  vigorously,  and  in  such  ad- 
mirable strain,  that  we  must  indulge  in 
rather  lengthened  extracts  in  justice  to 
the  writer,  and  as  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  his  power  in  describing  one  of 
the  most  important  operations  in  his 
year  of  adventure : — 

**  As  I  stepped  on  shore,  and  buckled 


the  strap  of  my  cap  under  my  chin.  I 
remember  thinking  that  no  Englishman 
could  be  beaten  on  the  18th  Jane.  Nor 
am  I  ashamed  to  remember  that  1  be- 
thought me  of  a  still  happier  omen,  and 
a  far  more  powerful  aid — the  goodness 
of  my  cause,  and  the  God  who  defends 
the  right.  A  young  lieutenant  who  had 
seen  bat  one  campaign — alone,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  means  and  appliances  of 
such  war  as  I  had  been  apprenticed  to, 
1  was  about  to  take  the  command  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  not  only  of  the  force 
whose  courage  I  had  never  tried,  but  of 
another  which  I  had  never  seen ;  and  to 
engage  a  third,  of  which  the  nambers 
were  uncertain,  with  the  knowledge 
that  defeat  would  immeasurably  extend 
the  rebellion  which  I  had  undertaken  to 
suppress,  and  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment which  I  had  volunteered  to  serre. 
Yet,  in  that  great  extreme,  I  doubted 
only  for  a  moment — one  of  those  long 
moments  in  which  some  angel  seems  to 
hold  a  microscope  and  show  millions  of 
things  within  it  It  came  and  went 
between  the  stirrup  and  the  saddle.  It 
brought  with  it  difficulties,  dangers,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  possible  consequences, 
terrible  to  face;  but  it  left  none  behind. 
I  knew  I  was  fighting  for  the  right,  I 
asked  God  to  help  me  to  do  my  dntv, 
and  I  rode  on  certain  that  he  would  ao 
It." 

On  reaching  the  field  Major  Ed- 
wardes found  all  in  confusion.  The 
general  of  his  allies  telling  his  beads 
and  muttering  prayers  in  helpless  im- 
becility ;  the  enemy  pourinff  on,  and 
everybody's  head  anywhere  but  in  the 
right  place.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  He  called  for  writing 
materials,  sent  off  two  hasty  notes  to 
General  Cortlandt  to  inform  him  that 
he  thought  he  could  hold  this  critical 
position  till  three  p.  v.,  but  that  by 
that  time  he  must  send  guns,  or  the 
battle  would*be  lost.  These  two  notes 
were  despatched  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing:— 

"  What  I  had  engaged  to  do  was  to 
stave  off  Rung  Ram's  armv  for  seve^ 
hours.  Those  seven  hours  I  snould  never 
forget  if  Hived  seven  centuries.  Every 
voice  was  for  attack.  Foujdar  Khao, 
and  one  or  two  others,  alone  supported 
my  opinion,  that  we  must  wait  for  Gene- 
ral Cortlandt's  guns.     Happily  I  ^^ 


*  During  the  second  Gabul  campaign  the  monument  erected  by  Alexander  over  his 
favourite  steed  Bucephalus,  was  passed  by  the  British  army  in  nearly  as  perfect  a 
state  as  the  day  when  it  was  erected.  The  officers  of  the  41  st  regiment  showed  the 
writer  of  this  article  various  coins  obtained  on  the  spot,  and  some  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 
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no  doubt  or  misKiTuig  in  my  own  miDd. 
I  never  had  a  cltiarer  conviction  in  my 
lite  than  I  had  that  day  that  I  was  right, 
and  they  were  wrong ;  and  with  a  pa- 
tience which,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  I  nerer  had  possessed,  I  strove 
hoar  after  hour  to  calm  that  rash  and 
excited  throng,  and  assnre  them  that 
when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive, 
I  mjself  would  lead  them  on.  And  so 
I  sat  oat  those  seven  hours  under  a 
Jane  sun,  with  no  shade  but  that  of  a 
bush,  and  neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a 
breath  of  air  to  lessen  the  intolerable 
heat." 

The  enemy  at  last  were  not  to  be  kept 
hack,  but  advanced  witb  such  an  over- 
powerinff  strength  in  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, £at  a  desperate  expedient  be- 
came necessary : — 

"  Imploring  the  infantry  to  lie  still  yet 
a  little  longer,  I  ordered  Foujdar  Khan 
and  all  the  chiefs  and  officers  who  had 
horses,  to  mount,  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  compact  body,  charge  down  on  the 
rebel  cavalry,  and  endeavour  to  drive 
them  back  upon  the  foot.  *  Put  off  the 
fi^ht,'  I  whisper(>d  to  Foujdar,  *  or  not 
a  man  of  us  will  leave  this  field.' 

"  Gladly  did  those  brave  men  get  the 
word  to  do  a  deed  so  desperate ;  but 
with  set  teeth  I  watched  them  mount, 
and  wondered  how  many  of  my  choicest 
officers  would  come  back. 

**  Spreading  their  hands  to  heaven, 
the  noble  band  solemnly  repeated  the 
creed  of  their  religion,  as  though  it  were 
their  last  act  on  earth ;  then  passed  their 
handi  over  their  beards  with  the  haugh- 
tiness of  martyrs,  and,  drawing  their 
swords,  dashed  out  of  the  jungle  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy's  horse,  who,  taken 
wholly  by  surprise,  turned  round  and 
fled,  pursued  by  Foujdar  and  his  com- 
panions to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  rebel  line,  which  halted  to  receive 
its  panic-stricken  friends. 

••  The  purpose  was  completely  answer, 
ed — At  that  moment  of  moments  might 
he  heard  the  bugle  note  of  artillery  in 
the  rear.  •  Hush  V  cried  every  voice  ; 
while  each  ear  was  strained  to  catch 
that  friendl/  sound  once  more.  Again 
it  sounds — again — and  there  is  no  mis- 
take. The  guns  have  come  at  last, 
thank  God ! 

"  Qatck,  quick,  orderlies,  and  bring 
them  up;  there's  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost !  Now,  officers,  to  your  posts ; 
erery  one  to  his  own  standard  and  his 
own  men.  Let  the  infantry  stand  up 
and  get  into  as  good  a  line  as  the  jungle 
will  allow.  Let  none  advance  until  I 
{jjve  tlie  word ;  but  when  the  word  is 
given,  the  duty  of  every  chief  is  this,  to 


keep  the  standard  of  his  own  retainers 
in  a  line  with  the  standards  right  and 
left  of  him.  Break  the  line  and  you  will 
be  beaten ;  keep  it,  and  you  are  sure  of 
victory. 

"  Away  they  scattered,  and  up  sprang 
their  shouting  brotherhoods.  Standards 
wero  plucked  up  and  shaken  in  the 
wind;  ranks  closed,  swords  grasped, 
and  matches  blown  ;  and  the  long  line 
waved  backwards  and  forwards  with 
agitation,  as  it  stood  between  the  coming 
friend  and  coming  foe.  Louder  and  loud- 
er grew  the  murmur  of  the  advancing 
rebel  host ;  more  distinct  and  clear  the 
buglesof  the  friendly  guns.  And  now  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels  is  heard,  the  crack 
of  whips,  and  clank  of  chains,  as  they 
labour  to  come  up ;  the  crowd  falls  back ; 
a  road  is  cleared ;  we  see  the  foremost 
gun ;  and,  amid  shouts  of  welcome,  it 
gallops  to  the  front. 

"  Oh,  the  thankfulness  of  that  mo- 
ment I  The  relief,  the  weight  removed ; 
the  elastic  bound  of  the  heart*s  main- 
spring into  its  place  after  being  pressed 
down  seven  protracted  hours  of  waiting 
for  a  reinforcement  that  might  never 
come !  Now  all  is  clear  before  us.  Our 
chance  is  nearly  as  good  as  theirs,  and 
who  asks  more  ? 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  guns 
had  come  ;  and  panting  after  them,  with 
clattering  cartridge-boxes,  might  be 
seen  two  regiments  of  regular  infantry. 
It  was  well  thought  of  by  General  Cort- 
landt,  for  I  had  only  asked  for  guns ; 
but  he  judged  well,  that  two  regiments 
would  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold  at 
such  a  pinch. 

••  There  was  scant  time  for  taking 
breath,  for  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand ; 
so  bidding  the  guns  come  with  me,  the 
two  new  regiments  to  follow  on  the  guns, 
and  the  whole  irregular  line  advance 
steadily  in  rear,  under  command  of 
Foujdar  Khan,  I  led  the  artillery  through 
the  trees  on  to  the  cultivated  plain  be- 
yond :  there  we  first  saw  the  enemy's 
line. 

••  Round  went  our  guns,  and  round 
went  theirs :  and  in  an  instant,  both  were 
discharged  into  each  other.  It  was  a 
complete  surprise,  for  the  rebels  be- 
lieved truly,  that  all  the  guns  we  had  in 
the  morning  had  left  the  field  with  the 
Bdoodpotras';  and  of  the  arrival  of  the 
others  they  were  ignorant.  Down  sank 
their  whole  line  among  the  long  stalks 
of  the  sugar :  and  as  we  afterwards  learnt 
from  a  Goorkha  prisoner,  the  fatal  word 
was  passed,  that  tho  *  Sahib  had  got 
across  the  river,  with  all  his  army,  from 
Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  and  led  them  into  an 
ambush.'  To  and  fro  rode  their  as- 
tonished and  vacillating  colonels ;  and 
while  the  guns  maintained  the  battle, 
the  intelligence  was  sent  by  swift  horse- 
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men  to  the  rebel  general.  Rung  Ran, 
who,  seated  on  an  elephant,  looked  safely 
down  upon  the  fight  from  thehillB  around 
the  village  of  Noon^r." 

And  now  the  battle  went  on  in  right 
earnest ;  the  guns  on  both  sides  played 
vigorously,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  the  author  says,  in  his  short  ex- 
perience  of  war,  he  saw  hostile  artil- 
lery^nng'  grape  into  each  other.  The 
action  fiercely  contested  was  won  at 
all  points ;  the  enemy  fled  in  confu- 
sion, hotly  pursued,  and  leaving  their 
guns,  with  the  exception  of  two  only, 
behind  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
victors : — 

"Thus,  without  a  general,  without 
order,  and  without  hope,  the  rebels  were 
driven  back  upon  Noon^r ;  and  having 
placed  its  sheltering  heights  between 
them  and  their  pursuers,  for  a  moment, 
they  threw  aside  shame  and  arms,  and 
flecf,  without  once  halting,  to  Mooltan. 
Few  indeed  would  have  reached  that 
place,  had  I  had  any  cavalry  to  carry 
on  the  pursuit ;  and  as  it  was,  the  ca- 
valry of  Nuwab  BbiCwul  Khan  maintain- 
ed it  for  some  miles,  and  brought  in 
two  more  guns  at  nightfall.  Their  camp 
at  Noon^,  and  all  their  ammunition, 
fell  into  our  hands  ;  and  the  former  fur- 
nished many  of  our  irregular  levies  with 
tents  for  the  first  time.  On  our  side, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  in  my  own  and  the 
Nuwab*8  forces,  and  the  enemy  left  five 
hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  And  so 
ended  the  battle  of  Kineyree,  which  be- 
gan a  little  after  seven,  a.  m.,  and  was 
not  decided  till  half-past  four,  p.  m.  At 
five,  p.  M.,  after  nine  hours'  constant  ex- 
ertion of  mind  and  body,  under  a  fiery 
sun,  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  thankfulness  with  which  I  sat 
down  at  Noon^,  on  the  very  ground 
occupied  by  Moolraj's  army  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  penned  a  hurried  despatch'  to 
the  resident,  announcing  our  victory." 

Two  days  after  his  second  victory, 
at  Suddoosim,  Major  Edwardes  was 
suddenly  "  pulled  up,"  to  use  a  com- 
mon.place  although  expressive  phrase, 
by  a  casualty  more  distressing  than  a 
wound  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  in 
the  full  tide  of  his  honourable  success 
and  exertions,  extended  for  some  weeks 
on  a  couch  of  suffering  and  inactivity. 
His  brief  account  of  this  is  given  with 
such  soldier-like  firmness,  and  manly 
feeling,  that  to  relate  it  in  any  words 
but  his  own,  would  weaken  and  do 
njustice  to  a  very  striking  incident  i  n 


his  career.  An  alarm  corroborated  by 
a  second  report  was  given,  that  the  de< 
feated  arm^  bad  ralhed  and  were  com* 
ing  on  again  to  give  them  battle :— ^ 

"  I  had  just  loaded  my  pistols,  and 
went  on  cramming  them  into  my  belt, 
while  listening  to  the  man's  report.  The 
hammer  of  one  got  entangled,  hot  with- 
out looking  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
I  seized  the  barrel  in  my  right  hand,  and 
pulled  the  pistol  into  its  place.  A  loud 
report,  a  short  pang,  ana  I  had  lost  the 
use  of  my  right  hand  for  life !  The  ball 
had  passed  through  the  palm,  and  lodged 
in  the  floor  at  my  foot.  But  there  wu 
no  time  for  regrets." 

The  alarm fortnnateljproTed ground- 
less, and  he  thus  continues : — 

"  At  first,  I  was  reported  dead,  and 
Moolraj  made  a  present  to  the  messen- 
ger who  brought  the  news ;  burying  me 
with  the  decent  remark,  that  I  was  *  a 
stout  youth,  and  it  was  a  pity  I  should 
be  cut  off  so  young.'  On  hearing  that  I 
had  only  lost  my  hand,  he  probably  took 
the  present  back  agiun,  and  thrashed 
the  messenger.  After  this  accident  I 
was  twelve  days  without  a  doctor,  at 
least,  a  European  one.  The  native  doc- 
tor of  General  Cortlandt's  troops  sewed 
up  my  hand  with  a  packing  needle,  and 
thought  he  had  done  a  fine  thing ;  bat 
the  agony  it  caused  me  I  never  can  for- 
get ;  for  what,  with  the  laceration  of  the 
wound,  the  tightness  of  the  stitches, 
and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  infiamma- 
tion  ensued,  the  hand  swelled,  the  stitehei 
grew  tighter,  and  the  pain  greater,  till 
at  last  I  would  have  thanked  either  Lake 
or  Cortlandt,  if,  instead  of  nursing  me, 
they  had  drawn  a  sword  and  chopped 
the  limb  clean  off.  One  day,  too,  a  sym- 
pathising friend,  in  the  Indian  navy,  came 
m  to  see  me,  and  intending  to  seat  him- 
self on  my  bed,  sat  down  on  my  wounded 
hand,  which  was  stretched  out  on  a 
pillow  by  my  side,  and  then  asked  me, 
•  How  I  did?*  At  last.  Dr.  Colo  ar- 
rived from  Lahore,  cut  the  stitches,  and 
relieved  me  of  all  pain  in  a  moment, 
though  it  was  many  weeks  before  leoald 
put  my  band  in  a  sling ;  add  in  spite  of 
all  that  surgical  skill  could  do,  1  shall 
never  grasp  a  sword  again.  To  a  sol- 
dier, this  IS  a  great  loss.  On  horse- 
back, in  subsequent  engagements,  I  hare 
felt  quite  defenceless ;  and  though  it 
seldom  falls  to  a  commander's  lot  to  be 
personally  engaged,  yet  it  may  so  hap- 
pen at  any  time ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  know,  to  a  certainty  beforehand,  that 
you  have  no  chance  of  escape." 

The  battle  of  Suddoosam  shut  Mool- 
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raj  up  in  his  city  and  fortress  of  Mool- 
tan.  Major  EUwardes  seems  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  imme- 
diately  after  this  crisis,  his  own  ir- 
regular  force  and  that  of  the  friendly 
Nuwab  of  Bhawnlpoor,  under  Lieut. 
Lake  (a  worthy  confederate),  could 
hsTB  carried  the  place  and  finished 
the  war  without  tne  intervention  of 
the  British  army.  All  they  required, 
he  says,  were  a  few  heavy  guns,  amor- 
tar  batterv,  some  sappers  and  miners, 
and  an  able  engineer  (he  names  Major 
Napier,  a  most  distinguished  officer), 
to  plan  the  operations.  At  that  time 
the  defences  of  Mooltan  were  incom. 
plete,  and  mnch  less  formidable  than 
they  subsequently  became ;  neverthe- 
less, judging  by  after  events,  we  are 
better  satisned  that  the  attempt  was 
not  made.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Indian  generals, 
Mooltan  was  *'  a  hard  nut  to  crack." 
Moolraj  and  his  officers  fought  with 
ropes  round  their  necks,  and  he  had 
gold  in  abundance  wherewith  to  bribe 
fideli^.  Major  Edwardes  might  have 
tarnished  his  budding  laurels  by  failure, 
or  have  thrown  away  life  and  brilliant 
prospects  in  an  enterprise  beyond  his 
strength.  We  have  far  more  pleasure 
in  recording  his  promotion,  and  read- 
ing his  animated  pages,  than  we  should 
have  had  in  chronicling  his  fall,  or 
subscribmg  to  a  monument  to  do 
honour  to  nis  memory. 

"  Time  and  tide  *'  have  brought  us 
now  to  the  siege  of  Mooltan.  The 
last  act  of  the  eventful  drama  is  about 
to  commence.  A  formidable  British 
force,  under  Major-Greneral  Whish, 
has  invested  the  fortress.  A  Sikh 
army,  under  Sher  Singh,  is  acting  in 
co-operation,  and  the  victorious  troops 
of  Edwardes  and  Lake  are  there  to  assist 
in  the  final  triumph.  Above  20,000 
men  are  collected  for  the  enterprise. 
Moolraj  trembles  in  his  citadel,  and 
the  slow  though  certain  hour  of  British 
retribudon  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  de- 
termined to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup 
de  mam.  The  attacking  columns  are 
standing  impatient  in  their  ranlu,  like 
greyhounds  in  the  slips  ;  the  comman- 
ders, all  young  and  gallant  men,  burn- 
ing for  distinction — ^when,  suddenly, 
Sher  Singh,  with  his  contingent,  goes 


over  to  the  enemy,  leaving  a  gap  in  the 
British  position,  and  all  the  operations 
are  paralyzed  as  if  by  a  sudden  lock- 
jaw. The  general  pauses,  withdraws 
his  advanced  brigades,  raises  the  siege 
in  the  moment  of  expected  victor)',  con- 
centrates his  force  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, but  still  close  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  Mooltan,*  shutting  out  all  sup- 
plies or  communication  with  the  ad- 
joining country  from  the  enemy,  and 
waits  patiently  the  arrival  of  further 
reinforcements,  and  a  heavy  battering 
train,  to  proceed  now  according  to  es- 
tablished rules.  An  interval  of  three 
months  elapses  in  comparative  inac- 
tivity, and  all  the  world  are  astonished. 
Various  are  the  speculations  and  end- 
less the  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
most  unlooked  for  event.  Major  Ed- 
wardes sums  them  all  up  in  one  short 
and  unanswerable  sentence : — 

"  The  sole  and  simple  reason  why  the 
first  siege  of  Mooltan  was  raised,  was 
the  treacherous  desertion  of  Rigah  Sher 
Singh  and  his  army  to  the  enemy  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  September."! 

The  determination  of  the  English 
general  to  withhold  his  attack,  although 
most  trying  to  a  gallant  officer  at  such 
a  moment,  was  unquestionably  sound 
and  soldier-like.  Iiad  he  persevered, 
notwithstanding  the  treason  of  his  aux- 
iliary, he  mi^ht  still  have  carried  the 
place.  British  warriors,  led  by  such 
men  as  he  had  selected  to  command 
his  brigades,  could  have  done  any- 
thing ;  but  the  prize  would  have  been 
deany  won,  and  the  loss  of  life,  in  all 
probability,  something  fearful  to  think 
of.  A  British  soldier's  life  is  not  to  be 
sported  with  or  dashed  against  every 
wall  as  a  thing  of  trifling  moment.  In 
the  balance  of  military  value  it  weiglis 
down  the  tenth  legionary  of  Caesar, 
or  the  Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon. 
There  are  occasions,  in  war,  when  a 
general,  investing  an  important  fortress, 
fights  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and, 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  must 
snatch  away  his  conquest  against  time  or 
not  at  all.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
placed  precisely  in  this  predicament  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,and  Burgos; 
in  all  these  cases  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  war  against  rules,  and 


*  It  was  erroneously  supposed  that  he  had  retreated  thirty  miles, 
t  Daring  the  second  siege  a  regiment  of  Major  Edwardes's  own  division  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  and  also  at  a  very  critical  moment. 
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take  the  bull  by  tbe  horns.  At  Mool- 
tan  there  was  no  such  emergency,  it 
iras  a  simple  question  of  date ;  and  de> 
lay,  without  endangering  ultimate  suc- 
cess, preserved  hundreds  of  gallant 
men  who  live  for  future  glory. 

Two  very  remarkable  instances  of  de- 
sertion in  battle,  similar  to  that  of  Sher 
Singh,  occurred  at  Bosworth  Field,  in 
1485,  and  at  Leipzig,  in  1815;  and 
in  both  these  cases  brought  destruction 
on  the  side  betrayed.  At  Bosworth, 
the  treachery  of  the  Stanleys  uncover- 
ed both  the  flanks  of  Richard's  army, 
gave  the  superiority  in  numbers  to  his 
opponent,  and  neutralized  entirely  his 
own  superior  skill  and  courage.  It  was 
impossible  to  foresee  or  rectify  the  evil 
consequences  ;  all  that  remained  was  a 
desperate  charge,  a  despairing  rush,  one 
last  struggle  for  victory,  by  slaying  his 
rival  in  single  combat — and  a  soldier's 
death  alone  amidst  a  host  of  enemies. 
Richard  was  unscrupulous  of  blood, 
and  an  usurper  if  you  will ;  but  he  was 
a  daring  spirit,  and  in  moral  turpitude 
not  much  below  the  scale  of  his  suc- 
cessor. At  Leipzig,  on  the  second  day. 
Napoleon,  although  outnumbered  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  held  all  his  po- 
sitions, and  looked  stoutly  for  the  re- 
sult ;  when  the  Saxon  army,  posted  in 
his  centre,  wheeled  off  in  a  mass,  leav- 
ing an  extensive  gap  in  the  French 
line,  threw  their  weight  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  and  turned  their  artil- 
lery on  their  former  friends.  No  ge- 
neralship, no  human  effort  could  re- 
trieve ttiis  at  such  a  crisis  of  such  a 
battle ;  and  the  sun  of  Napoleon  went 
down  that  day  on  the  most  fatal  fleld 
that  France  had  ever  wailed  over. 

When  the  news  of  the  first  check  at 
Mooltan  arrived  in  Engkmd,  every- 
body, as  usual,  was  up  in  arms  in  a 
moment.  The  General  was  censured 
loud!}';  and  all  the  movements  and 
combinations  criticised  and  condemned. 
Slight  was  the  information,  but  long 
and  loud  were  the  complaints.  John 
Bull,  ever  impatient  of  obstacles  or 
delay,  in  his  usual  course  of  triumph, 
cares  nothing  for  a  long  list  of  killed 
and  wounded,  provided  the  despatch 
announces  a  victory,  and  the  Park  and 
Tower  guns  reiterate  the  intelligence. 
English  generals  mav  well  shrink  a 
little  from  responsibility,  when  they 
are  so  harshly  and  so  hastily  judged. 
The  days  are  over,  it  is  true,  when  for 
an  error  in  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of 
Byng,  we  used  sometimes  to  shoot  an 


admiral  or  a  general  {pour  encovrager 
les  autres,  according  to  Voltaire) ;  but 
the  obscurity  of  the  half-pay  list,  or 
the  ingratitude  of  neglect*  full  surely 
awaits  the  unsuccessful  commander, 
whose  failure  of  to-day,  unless  retriev* 
ed  by  a  victory  to-morrow,  obliterates 
the  services  of  half  a  century.  Sir 
Robert  Calder  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  the  court  which  tried  him,  for 
not  taking  more  than  two  ships,  with 
a  very  inferior  fleet.  Napoleon  was 
much  more  indulgent  to  nis  Lieute- 
nants than  we  are  to  ours.  He  for- 
gave  Junot  for  tbe  loss  of  Portugal, 
Girard  for  the  surprise  at  Arroyo  de 
Molinos,  and  Marmont,  for  the  errors 
of  Salamanca.  Jourdan  was  surnamed 
"  The  Anvil,"  in  the  French  army, 
from  the  perpetual  beating  he  receiv- 
ed, and  tne  philosophy  with  which  he 
bore  them.  It  is  amazing  how  he  ob- 
tained the  opportunities  of  losing  so 
many  battles  ;  in  our  aervice  he  would 
have  been  shelved  ailer  his  first  mis- 
carriage. 

We  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  ^ven  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in 
Dublin,  in  November,  1848,  at  which 
time  the  recent  events  at  Mooltan  were 
the  popular  topic  of  conversation.  In 
one  of  ms  speecnes,that  eminent  officer, 
taking  occasion  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, thus  expressed  himself: — **  Gen« 
tlemen  at  a  distance,"  he  said,  "would 
do  well  to  suspend  their  opinions  until 
more  detailed  accounts  amved.  It  was 
very  diflicult  to  judge  correctly  of  mat- 
ters so  far  away  from  us.  He  nad  been 
at  Mooltan ;  he  knew  the  place  well; 
and  he  felt  quite  satisfied  that  when 
full  particulars  were  known,  the  mea- 
sures of  General  W^hish  would  be  as 
warmly  commended  as  at  that  moment 
they  were  questioned."  Time  soon 
showed  that  he  was  right,  and  silenced 
the  cavillers. 

Major  Edwardes  coinmences  his  last 
chapter  with  the  following  apposite  ob- 
servations, which  form  a  good  conclud- 
ing commentary  on  all  that  has  preceded 
them : — 

"  Mortals  are  proverbially  too  short- 
sighted to  see  the  good  that  lies  latent 
in  misfortune :  and  our  countrymen  at 
that  time  very  naturally  lamented  the 
failure  of  the  first  siege  of  MooIub.  But 
when  the  cold  historian  comes  to  look 
back  on  all  this  turmoil,  will  he  not 
pause  over  this  temporary  check,  ana 
apostrophise  its  felicity  for  British 
India  ?    Had  Mooltan  fallen  in  Septem* 
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ber,  Cbnttur  Singh  could  not  have  been 
joined  bj  his  8on*s,  the  Bannoo,  and 
the  Peshawnr  urmies ;  every  petty  Sikh 
horaemmn  would  not  have  raised  his 
bead,  and  seised  his  own  Tillage,  in  the 
convenient  name  of  the  Khalsa.  There 
would  have  been,  in  short,  no  national 
insDirection;  and  perhaps  the  kingdom 
of  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh  might  have 
weathered  the  storm.  Beholding  the 
pissions  that  broke  loose  when  Sher 
Smgh  broke  faith,  and  the  unconqnered 
snimoslty  of  the  Sikh  army  against  the 
victors  of  the  Satlej,  not  even  the  best 
frieod  of  the  treatv  of  March,  1S46, 
woald  perhaps  wish  that  the  matter 
could  have  been  patched  up.  It  is  clear 
that  we  never  could  have  been  safe; 
and  the  rebellion  would  only  have  been 
deferred,  till  the  vonng  Maharajah 
was  old  enough  to  head  the  ungrate- 
ful movement.  Far  better  was  it, 
then,  that  the  nation,  by  our  tempo- 
rary reverses,  was  tempted  into  since- 
rity—into thinking  that  the  ripe  time 
was  come  for  ejecting  us.  With  a  good 
caose,  and  a  clear  conscience,  we  have 
now  completed  the  unfinished  vengeance 
of  1646;  and,  instead  of,  at  the  end  of 
a  glorious  experiment  of  magnanimity, 
retiring,  in  1654,  across  our  own  border, 
the  Beas,  and  leavhog  a  mighty  and  im- 
placable enemy  in  our  rear,  we  have,  in 
1849,  rid  ourselves  for  ever  of  the  last 
enemy  between  the  shores  of  the  Hindoo 
tad  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Mos- 
lem." 

On  the  27th  December,  1848,  the 
nege  of  Mooltan  was  resumed,  with  in. 
cn»8ed  means>  an  efficient  battering, 
train,  and  the  assurance  of  snccess.  On 
the  2nd  of  January,  1849,  two  breaches 
^ving  been  efiected,  the  city  was 
carried  by  assault,  with  daring  gallan- 
tnr  and  moderate  loss.  On  the  22nd 
of  January,  two  practicable  breaches 
bein^  also  estabhshed  in  the  citadel, 
tbe  British  columns  were  formed  for 
the  final  attack,  when  Moolraj  quailed 
at  the  hut  decisive  moment,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  without  conditions, 
instead  of  dying  under  the  gateway  of 
bis  palace,  as  the  more  hardy  Tippoo 
Old  at  Seringapatam.  He  was  removed 
to  Lahore,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death;  but  recommended 
to  mercy,  as  the  "  victim  of  circum- 
stances I"  A  strange  recommendation, 
M  strangely  acted  on.  His  life  was 
sptred,  and  his  punishment  changed  to 
transportation  beyond  the  seas.  He 
^aa  not  without  sympathisersy  who 
i  pitied «'  poor  Mooraj,"  while  they  for- 
got the  fate  of  Agnew  and  Anderson, 
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and  inquired  not  whether  those  vic- 
tims ofliis  duplicity  remained  still  in 
their  neglected  burial-ground,  or  were 
removed  by  their  countrymen  and  fel- 
low-soldiers to  a  more  distinguished 
cemetery.  Let  Major  Edwardes  tell 
us  what  befel  their  remains : — 

''  The  besieging  armv  did  not  march 
away  to  other  fields  without  performing 
its  last  melancholy  duty  to  the  memory 
of  Agnew  and  Anderson.  The  bodies 
of  these  officers  were  carefully — I  may 
say  affectionately — ^removed  from  the 
careless  grave  where  they  lay  side  by 
side,  and,  wrapped  in  Cashmere  shawls 
(with  a  vain  but  natural  desire  to  obli- 
terate all  traces  of  neglect),  were  borne 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  Bombay  Fusi- 
liers (Anderson's  own  regiment),  to  an 
honoured  resting-place,  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  Moo1raj*8  citadel.  By  what  way 
b<Mrne  ?  Through  tho  gate  where  they 
had  been  first  assaulted?  Oh,  no! 
Uirough  the  broad  and  sloping  breach 
which  had  been  made  by  the  British  guns 
in  the  walls  of  the  rebellious  fortress  of 
Mooltan." 

Major  Edwardes,  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  accurate  knowledge, 
expresses  no  doubt  of  Moolraj 's  un- 
qualified guilt.  ''The  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances !"  Why,  if  we  refine  on 
the  point,  every  murderer  may  more 
or  less  establish  a  similar  plea.  We 
are  neither  bloodthirsty  nor  vindictive* 
but  we  think  a  great  opportunity  was 
here  thrown  away.  The  public  execu- 
tion of  such  a  criminal  as  Moolraj  (let 
us  recollect  the  blood  and  treasure  his 
reb^on,  founded  on  murder,  cost 
before  it  was  subdued),  at  that  precise 
time,  while  the  second  Sikh  war  was 
yet  in  doubtful  progress,  and  England's 
fortune  still  suspended  in  the  balance, 
would  have  been  an  exception  of  just 
severity,  more  profitable  than  ill-timed 
lenity.  Commuting  his  sentence  was, 
what  Talleyrand  would  have  called,  **  a 
great  political  mistake ! "  The  object 
of  punishment  in  such  cases  is  neither 
revenge  for  individual  offence,  nor  per- 
sonal dislike.  It  is  the  vindication  of 
general  principles ;  the  war  of  right 
against  wrong ;  the  triumph  of  social 
order  over  barbarian  license,  and  the 
deterrmg  multitudes  from  crime  by  one 
salutary  example. 

When  General  Pollock's  army  ad- 
vanced on  (Dabttl,  in  1842,  his  instruc- 
tions were,  in  case  the  chances  of  war 
threw  Acfabar  Khan  into  his  hands, 
to  try  him  immediately  by  court-mar- 
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iial  for  tlio  murder  of  Sir  William 
M'Naghten,  and  deal  with  him  ac* 
K)niing  to  the  evidenoe.  There  can 
de  no  doubt  that  the  evidence  would 
have  been  sufficient,  and  he  would  have 
been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  very 
probably  he  mijht  have  escaped  on  the 
pica  that  he  treated  his  prisoners  with 
Jdndness — that  is  to  say,  he  abstained 
from  cutting  all  their  throats  when  he 
had  them  iu  hit  power.  But  he  mis* 
trusted  the  tender  mercies  of  the  «•  Fer- 
inchees,**  and  avoided  the  question  by 
a  timely  flight.  Not  long  aher  this  he 
perished  ingloriously  in  a  sort  of  do- 
mestic broiL 

The  most  important  facta  connected 
with  the  secona  siege  and  capture  of 
Mooltan,  to  the  dose  of  the  campaign 
which  immediately  followed,  are  ^ven 
by  Mi^or  Edwardes  with  undiminished 
power,  in  condensed  brevity,  and  are  full 
of  interest  and  excitement.  Gallant 
deeds  are  recorded,and  honoured  names 
are  placed  in  an  enduring  memorial. 
*'  A  Year  on  the  Punjab  Frontier*'  will 
find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  all  csta- 
bliflhcd  libraries^  and  will  be  quoted 
affain  and  again  as  a  standard  authority. 
We  must  here  bring  our  review  to  a 
oondusion,  and  cannot  take  leave  of 
the  author  more  gracefully  than  in  the 
words  of  his  own  **  Envoy,'*  and  with 
the  last  sentiment  expressed  in  which 
we  heartily  concur  :«— 

**  Thus   havhig   seen    our   enemies 

K Dished,  and  oar  friends  rewarded, 
you  and  I,  dear  reader,  also  lay  down 
our  arms,  truslfaig  humbly  that  we  have 
obeyed  the  iiyuBotioB  inscribed  by  the 
Persian  on  his  sword-* 

**  Dmw  me  nol  wlUMot  c»xm  t 

I  nol  without  hoDCmr.'* 


"Into  •  One  Year  on  the  Punjab  Fron- 
tier* have  been  crowded  the  conqneat  of 
an  Afghan  vallej  and  two  independent 
tribes ;  two  attempts  at  assassination  in 
my  tent ;  three  pitched  battles ;  two 
siegeSf  and  inDnmerable  skirmishes. 
Very  earnestly  do  1  hope  that  all  my 
future  life  may  be  given  to  the  less  glo- 
rious, but  more  useful  arts  of  peace." 

As  a  turbulent  and  independent  na- 
tion, with  a  military  establishment  be- 
yond their  resources  or  necessities,  the 
Sikhs  exist  no  longer.  As  an  integral 
portion  of  British  India,  they  still  oc- 
cupy an  important  position,  less  dan- 
gerouB  to  their  neighbours,  and  far 
more  useful  to  themselves.  Major  £d- 


wardcs  has  ftudied  their  character,  sod 
draws  it  with  impartiality.  Lake  the 
rest  of  the  human  family,  it  is  fonned 
of  good  and  evil  blended  in  unequal 
pro|)ortioiui.  With  much  to  condemn, 
this  c4oar.8ighted  writer  sees  also  some, 
thinjr  to  admire.  The  policy  of  em- 
ploying  the  disbanded  soldierB,  and  the 
mode  be  recommends  of  doing  so»  are 
so  sound  and  obvioosy  that  we  take  it 
for  granted  the  resident  authorities 
will  adopt  a  system  combining  bodi 
safety  and  ameuoratioa. 

AU  at  present  is  traaqoil  in  India ; 
railroada  are  in  proaress,  civilizatioB 
on  the  advance,  and  peace  in  the  ss- 
cendant.  How  long  this  may  0(mtiinn» 
it  is  impossible  to  predict.    Where, 
when,  or  from  what  caaM»  whether 
trifling  or  important^  will  a  new  col- 
lision DC  forced  upon  ub  ?    finality  i& 
our  Eastern  Empire  seems  as  chune- 
rical  as  in  home  legislation;    The  lawi 
of  natnra^  as  arranged  by  Proridenoe, 
denote  perpetual  progress.  Erarvtluog 
ohanses  into  somethuig  else.    The  io). 
passable  barrier  of  last  year  is  to-day 
a  beaten  track.  AJreadr  onrdomimoD 
extends  beyond  the  Lidns,  which  rolh 
majestically  along  the  map,  and  seeoH 
to  proclaim  itsdf  our  le^tmiate  hoon- 
dary.     The  frontier  fortress  of  Pesb- 
awur  looks  into  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber 
Pass,  and  scarcely  feels  secure  from  tbe 
predatory  tribes  who  infest  that  diiS- 
cult  and  commanding  defile.    Before 
long  an  advanced  po«t  may  there  he- 
come  indispensable.      Then,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  beyond,  rises  JeUalabtd* 
fraujght  with  so  many  glorious  reool- 
lectiona.    At  Cabul  we  have  no  po- 
balanced  accounts  to  settle ;  but  looidng 
over  the  mountains  towards  the  nortb, 
lies  Bokhara,  where  the  blood  of  Dog- 
lishmen  has  been  shed,  as  vet  vithoot 
atonement.     Turning  southariy,  Can- 
dahar  and  Herat  may  be  coveted  bv 
Russia  as  convenient  outposts,  should 
she,  in  the  course  of  time,  take  a  vo- 
mer's ramble  through  Persia,  andEog- 
land  may  feel  disposed  to  aDticipaJ< 
her.     <<  Increase  ot  appetite  grows  oj 
what  it  feeds  on.**    These  may  be  «« 
apeculations,  more  shadowy  and  no* 
tasticthan  the  fonns  of  summer  clouds; 
but  while  we  abstain  fit)m  •W*?? 
wars,  and  are  urged  on  by  no  umw* 
lowed  thirst  of  conauest,  wc  ma;  »» 
patiently  and  trustingW'  the  nnemng 
inarch  of  events,  and  fear  noresui^J' 
with  good  dischdine,  able  leaders,  m* 
above  all,  with  honest  inteotio&s. 
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ions  OOaSIP  ABOUT  CHAPELIZOD. 


Ghosts  in  Chapdizod,  my  good  dr  1 
"  Why  who  knows  not  so  ?"  A  place 
that  is  itself  a  shadow  of  things  past, 
the  Uvins  spectre  of  old  times.  Chapel- 
izod  is  au  a  ghost.  If  any  one  desires 
to  see  a  suburban  village  of  the  onco 
proud  city  of  Dublin  reduced  to  a 
marrowless  skeleton,  without  a  single 
specuktion  in  its  eye  by  which  it  can 
erer  hope  to  rise  again,  let  him  go  to 
Chapchzod.  Dead  walls ;  dead  trees 
oreriianging  them ;  dead  lights  instead 
of  windows  in  the  houses ;  the  men 
grave,  the  women  lifeless,  the  little 
spirits  squeaking  and  gibbering  in  the 
muddy  streets  1  A  veritable  caput 
martimm  is  Chapelixod.  No  wonder 
that  Bob  Martin  shotdd  fancy  he  saw 
a  ghoit,  for  he  was  always  looking  at 
one. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Chapelizod 
was  marked  for  the  silent  tomb,  and 
condemned  to  perish  by  a  lingering 
death.  The  cokl  hand  of  Centralisation, 
long  before  the  insatiable  monster  was 
bown  by  that  name,  clutched  its  first 
victim  m  Chapelizod.  I  barely  re- 
member  the  event.  A  heavy  storm 
came  down  from  the  west ;  great  rains 
lud  previously  descended,  and  the  an- 
gry spbit  of  the  river  screeched.  I 
h^ffd  it  myself  running  under  the 
skew  arch  of  the  old  bridge.  There 
was  lightning  in  the  sky,  and  the 
doods  flew  across  the  face  of  the  moon 
like  mad  things.  As  yet  the  air  was 
csha  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
towards  midnight  the  gale  arose  and 
^re  up  a  number  of  trees  in  the  Park. 
Before  twenty-four  hours  we  all  per- 
ceived how  easy  it  would  have  been  to 
Wsoe  what  was  coming,  for  in  the 
jonrseof  the  forenoon  the  order  arrived 
for  disbanding  the  Boyal  Irish  ArtUlery. 
It  was  now  no  longer  a  mysteiy  why 
It  had  blown  grtat  guM  all  the  night. 

1[hat  was  the  first  special  act  of  cen- 
tralisation-^ways  excepting  the  faUl 
centriDetal  movement  fi[^m  the  house 
"I  College-green— which  was  perpe- 
trated against  Ireland.  The  glory  of 
our  national  service  was  then  extin. 
g^uahed,  and  Woolwich  was  made  the 
u^nal  sole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
•l^e  royal  regiment  was  broken  up,  its 


guns  transferred  to  Sarak  Bridge,  its 
veterans  drafted — as  man  v  of  them  as 
thought  proper  to  merge  their  name  in 
an  uudistin^shed  throng — into  the 
general  service,  and  not  a  few  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  troop  found  an 
asylum  in  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Kil- 
mainham. 

The  transition  of  an  old  soldier  from 
Chapelizod  to  Kilmainham  was  easy, 
the  principal  change  consisting  in  put. 
ting  off  a  blue  coat  to  put  on  a  red. 
They  were  not  required  to  seek  unac- 
customed seats,  or  new  associations 
among  strang^ers,  in  whom  the  very 
accents  of  their  tongue  would  awaken 
a  prejudice  against  them,  and  make 
them  objects  of  vulgar  derision;  but 
they  dropped  gently  down  the  vale  of 
years,  amongst  their  own  countrymen^ 
near  scenes  nallowed  to  memory,  still 
looking  upon  those  hills  which  had 
ejdiilaratea  their  hearts  in  the  pride 
and  prime  of  life,  and  inhaling  breezes, 
wafted  down  the  stream,  which  had 
braced  and  invigorated  their  lusty  si- 
news, when  they  were  "  strons  swim- 
mers."  They  had  friends  and  kindred 
at  the  old  quarter,  whom  they  con. 
tinned  to  visit  on  festive  occasions,  "  at 
the  season  of  the  year ;"  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  hearty  old  fellows, 
m  their  new  '*  coats  of  scarlet,"  on  the 
kind's  birth-day  or  a  Whitsun-Monday, 
mixmg  with  the  crowd  of  villagers ; 
one  l^ing  a  little  grandson  by  the 
hand,  another  engaged  in  cheering 
converse  with  a  married  daughter,  or 
linked  with  some  civil  remanet  of  the 
bygone  century,  with  whom,  perad- 
venture,  he  hsid  auaffed  many  a  social 
cup  of  ale ;  and  all  climbing  the  green 
slope  that  overhangs  the  Liffey,  on 
their  way  to  the  grand  review. 

Bv  degrees,  as  years  rolled  on,  the 
Inright  r^  spots  in  that  moving  picture 
died  out ;  but  it  was  a  consoline  reflec- 
tion to  those  who  turned  their  moughts 
to  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the 
sure  and  silent  work  of  death,  that  the 
tics  of  lite  had  not  been  abruptly  or 
prematurely  torn  asunder  by  the  cold 
nands  of  centralizing  economy.  They 
who  had  served  their  country  faithfully 
and  loyally  in  their  youth,  were  suf- 
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fcred  to  live  oat  their  full  time,  solaced 
by  those  iittentions  and  svinpathles, 
dearer  far  than  the  charity  of  dry 
rations,  which  public  gratitude,  aiding 
and  giving  effect  to  royal  bounty,  un- 
grudgingly  secured  for  them. 

But  our  new  generation  is  wiser  than 
to  care  for  the  feelings  of  men.  The 
heart  of  this  United  Kingdom  beats 
only  and  exclusively  in  the  centre  of 
its  body;  and  thither  all  the  life-blood 
of  the  land  must  flow.  It  may  one 
day  be  found  out,  when  pulsation  re- 
fuses to  answer  at  the  extremities,  that 
it  is  possible  to  oveigorge  the  ventricles 
of  that  huge  organ.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  resolved  to  *'  take  in  all," 
regajrdless  alike  of  charters,  of  rights, 
of  common  sense,  and  of  common  hu- 
manity. The  Royal  Hospital  at  Eil- 
mainham  is  doomed  to  extinction. 

It  seems  nothing  that  it  was  founded 
by  royal  diarter,  and  by  a  rate  levied 
upon  the  pay  of  soldiers  serving  in  the 
army  of  Ireland,  **  to  the  end  that 
Buch  of  the  said  army  as  have  faithfully 
served  their  sovereign  in  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  their  youth  may,  in  the 
weakness  and  disaster  that  their  old 
age,  wounds,  or  other  misfortunes  may 
bring  them  into,  find  a  comfortable 
retr^t  and  a  competent  maintenance 
therein."  It  was  endowed  with  lands, 
by  an  instrument  which  provides  that 
''within  the  precincts  of  those  lands 
shall  be  from  henceforth,  and  shall 
^r  ever  hereafter  continue  and  be  an 
hospital,  in  deed  and  name,  for  the 
receipt,  abiding,  and  dwelling  of  such 
a  number  of  poor,  aged,  maimed,  and 
infirm  soldiers,  to  be  lod^,  harboured, 
abide,  and  be  relieved  werein."  The 
charter  by  which  Trinity  College  holds 
its  estates  is  not  more  sacred,  nor  the 
perpetual  uses  to  which  they  must  be 
applied  more  distinctly  defined.  Yet 
the  Queen's  government,  upon  its  own 
mere  motion  and  authority,  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  root  out  ^is  time-ho- 
noured foundation.  The  maimed  and 
aged  Irish  soldier  must  henceforth  find 
a  ''comfortable  retreat"  in  Chelsea, 
where  the  voice  of  kinsman  or  friend 
will  greet  him  no  more.  The  sights 
and  sounds,  which  bring  back  the  days 
of  youth  with  such  a  homefelt  and 
soothing  power  to  the  memory  of  the 
aged,  will  be  excluded  from  his  eves 
and  ears,  and  he  will  die  in  cheerless 
exile,  an  unhai>pv  and  unthankful  re- 
cipient of  imperial  alms. 

It  was  well  for  the  survivors  of  our 


National  Artillery,  that  the  faith  of 
royal  charters,  and  tlio  kindly  feelmp 
of  human  nature  were  respected  in 
their  days.  They  had  the  satis&ction 
to  feel,  to  their  latest  moment,  that 
they  possessed  a  coimtry,  and  that  their 
country  had  no  disposition  to  disown 
them ;  so  their  end  was  peace. 

Beside  those  who  took  service  in  the 
British  army,  or  who  retired  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  into  the  shelter 
provided  for  them  in  "  the  Hospital  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,"  there  were 
many  who,  laying  aside  the  military 
character,  me^ed  in  the  eeneral  body 
of  society,  and  oocupiea  themselves 
▼ariouslY  in  dvil  employnaents,  aooord- 
ing  to  ueir  natural  leanings  or  abili- 
ties. Some  few,  who  hid  adorned 
the  old  brigade  in  its  palmy  estate 
disdained  to  quit  the  scene  of  its  re- 
nown, but  lingered  about  the  ancient 
haunts  till*  one  by  one,  they  dropped 
into  the  grave.  There  was  General 
Bettesworai,  and  his  orderiy  man  John 
Norton.  The  general  inhabited  a 
pretty  place,  now  sadly  dismantled, 
by  tne  river  side,  and  John  was  his 
sate-keep^.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  them 
both  stepping  out  for  the  parish  church 
at  Christinas,  and  the  other  high  festi-  | 
vals,  in  the  full  uniform  of  their  re-  | 
spective  ranks,  powdered,  pomatum'd, 
and  bequeued,  as  if  they  were  8all}'ing  I 
forth  to  be  reviewed  by  Frederick  | 
William  of  Prussia.  If  Corporal  Trim 
left  a  representative  after  him,  it  wm  I 
John  Norton  :  stiff  in  opinion,  erect  in  | 
stature,  simple  and  honest  as  a  child, 
pious  as  a  parson.  His  master  had  all 
the  gentle  parts  of  human  nature  blend- 
ed with  the  same  high  courage  which 
distinguished  my  Uncle  Toby. 

Is  it  not  strange  how  many  people 
daim  relation  to  "Uncle  Toby? 
Nobody  thinks  of  calling  him  Tristram 
Shandy's  uncle.  He  is  "my  uncle,' 
your  unde,  everybody's  unde.  Sterne 
has  managed  to  infuse  that  sweet  touch 
into  his  nature,  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  to  him,  and  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge it.     But  this  by  the  bye. 

An  anecdote  may  here  be  related 
which  illustrates  the  character  of  those 
primitive  soldiers,  and  of  the  disap/Mfe 
of  the  service  at  the  dose  of  the  eigh- 
teenth oentuiy.  It  happened  one 
morning  that  John  Norton  was  late  at 
parade,  and,  as  men  sometimes  °o 
when  they  are  hniried,  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  his  equipments,  baring  P 
on  his  cross-belts  wrong. 
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"Wby,  John  Norton,"  said  the 
general,  **  how  is  this  ?  you  hare  put 
on  your  bdts  the  wrong  way." 

The  men  b^n  to  laugh,  and  John's 
ire  was  kindled ;  but  he  was  too  proud 
to  look  at  his  right  hand  or  his  left,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  the  case. 

"No,  general,"  said  he,  '*I  have 
not." 

"Oh  but,  indeed,  John,  you  hare." 

"By  all  that's  bad,  general,"  said 
John,  who  had  a  trick  of  interlarding 
hia  discourse  with  this  extraordinary 
inYocation,  "I  hare  not." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  patient  com- 
mander, "we'll  try.  Fall  in,  John 
Norton.  Attention!  Carry  armsl 
Prime  and  load." 

AU  these  mancenvres  did  John  go 
through,  Gke  an  automaton,  until  the 
last,  when,  laying  his  hand  upon  a 
bayonet  where  his  cartouch-box  ought 
to  be,  he  exclaimed-^ 

"By  dl  that's  bad,  general,  you're 
right" 

According  to  the  present  strict  rules 
of  discipline  in  the  British  army  a  file 
of  men  would  have  been  ordered  to 
march  so  refractory  a  subject  off  to  the 
guard-house ;  and  if  he  were  not  tried 
oy  a  regimental  court-martial  for  in- 
subordination, he  might  deem  himself 
a  fortunate  individuaL  At  all  events, 
"good  conduct"  would  never  after- 
wards, should  he  continue  in  the  ser- 
▼ice  to  tiie  age  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, emblazon  his  dbchar^e.  But  John 
Norton  walked  home  beside  the  gene- 
ral's horse  listening,  widi  a  meek  and 
sabdued  spirit,  to  a  friendly  lecture 
upon  the  wisdom  of  sometimes  suppos- 
ing that  others  may  be  in  the  right  as 
wdl  as  one's  self. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  General  Bettesworth's,  but 
close  to  the  village,  are  two  adjoining 
brick  houses,  somewhat  removed  from 
the  road.  In  one  of  these  lived  and 
died  General  Stratton.  The  other  was 
occupied  by  Major  Legge.  The  gene- 
ral was  a  venerable  Ltgonier-like  man, 
and  his  wife  a  stately  matron  of  the 
olden  time,  whom  I  seem  to  see  this 
moment,  with  her  stomacher  and  bro- 
caded dress,  and  a  long  narrow  scarf 
trimmed  with  the  richest  lace;  her 
grey  locks  turned  up,  like  flax  round  a 
distaff,  over  her  forehead,  and  a  tower- 
ing bonnet  of  black  silk  over  all.  She 
was  deemed  a  proud  woman,  but  very 
eood  to  the  poor.  As  to  her  pride,  I 
haye  heard  no  proof  of  it,  except  that 


she  kept  the  village  gossips  at  bay; 
but  the  reputation  of  her  goodness  is 
incontestable. 

An  Emeritus  of  a  lower  grade,  but 
more  formidable  than  the  whole  JEtat 
Major  to  the  iuvenile  imagination, 
was  William  Oulton  Prosser,  who  from 
the  post  of  a  bombardier  had  retired 
to  Ballyfermot  Castle,  where  he  opened 
an  "academy"  of  liberal  instruction. 
I  still  quail  to  remember  him.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  his  name,  writ- 
ten in  round-hand  across  the  title-page 
of  a  "  Trusler's  Chronology,"  pur- 
chased at  Sharpe's  auction-room,  sent 
a  thrill  through  me,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  wind  of  a  round  shot.  He  was  a  tidl, 
stem-looking  pedi^ogue,  who  never 
came  down  from  his  bedroom  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon;  and 
then  he  despatched  a  dirty  servant-boy 
into  the  scnoolroom,  which  was  de- 
tached from  the  castle,  to  summon  the 
boys  on  the  black  list  to  come  in  and 
be  whipped.  That  operation  he  per- 
formed as  if  he  had  served  in  no  other 
rank  than  that  of  a  drummer  all  the 
days  of  his  **  soaring  "  upon  earth ; 
and  it  was  administered  in  the  break- 
fast parlour  amid  the  debris  of  the  re- 
past (bread  and  butter  and  eg?.shells), 
which  the  giant  had  just  denimished  to 
give  him  strength  for  the  task.  It  had 
been  his  wont  to  inflict  condi^  dis- 
cipline in  the  midst  of  the  school ;  but 
it  happened  on  a  day,  that  a  bov, 
whose  name  was  included  in  the  usn- 
er*s  report,  lay  in  ambush  behind  a 
heap  of  coats,  in  the  porch ;  and  as 
the  ogre  passed  through,  flourishing 
the  formidable  taws,  and  **  chewing 
vengeance  all  the  way,"  the  poor 
wretch,  in  a  frenzy  of  terror  ana  de- 
spair, flew  upon  him,  as  a  cat  driven 
wild  by  persecution,  and  bit  a  lai|;e 
piece  out  of  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The 
big  tyrant  limped  away  into  nis  den, 
and  swore  upon  the  family  Bible  that 
he  would  never  again  set  foot  in  the 
said  schoolroom,  and  that  he  would 
whip  the  said  boy.  He  kept  both  the 
oaths,  "  in  a  sort  of  way,"  being 
obliged  to  compromise  the  matter 
with  the  delinquent,  who  agreed  to 
save  his  Christian  master's  conscience, 
only  on  condition  that  the  word  of 
promise  should  be  broken  to  the  hope. 
A  shadowy  cnstigatlon,  therefore  (the 
ghost  of  a  whipping),  was  submitted 
to ;  but  from  tnat  hour  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  academv  was  carried  on  by 
deputies,  remote  mm  the  eye  of  the 
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master.  He  stiU  continued,  liowever, 
to  perform  the  part  of  an  high  justi- 
ciary, and  to  take  cojrnizance  of  copy- 
books and  arithmetical  exercises,  which 
the  boys  were  required  to  exhibit  to 
him  in  procession. 

The  remainder  of  his  dajr  was  occu- 
pied  principally  in  attencung  to  the 
refrigerating  process  of  some  gallon  of 
boiled  water,  in  a  huge  white  jug, 
which  he  filled  every  morning  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  set  upon  the  stone 
outside  the  window  to  cooL  Afler 
dinner^  this  supply  was  placed  on  the 
table  by  his  right  hand«  and  corrected, 
pro  rtffia^Oy  with  whiskey,  until,  tumbler 
afler  tumbler,  the  whole  of  its  contents 
disappeared.  That  was  his  stint ;  he 
never  exceeded  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished,  which  was  rarely  before 
two  or  three  o'clock  next  morning,  he 
went  to  bed ;  and  it  depended  on  the 
quality'  of  the  spirit  thus  imbibed  (the 
quantity  being  uniformly  the  same)  in 
what  degree  of  ill-humour  he  should 
apply  himself  to  his  professional  duties 
of  the  following  noon. 

Such  was  the  schoolmaster  of  one  of 
the  fashionable  boarding-schools  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  capital  some 
fifty  years  since.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  be  removed  from  under  His  ferula 
to  that  of  another  who  had  been  an 
operative  tailor — not  an  Alton  Locke, 
though — and  whose  iterance  of  eveiy- 
thins  but  handwriting  and  Croud's 
Arithmetic,  was  far  more  astouncung 
than  that  of  tlie  bombardier.  SCe 
made  up,  however,  in  morality,  for  his 
shortcomings  in  erudition ;  and  as  they 
both  kept  tolerably  competent  ushers, 
and  had  an  understanding  of  mutu^ 
profit  with  the  bookseller,  care  was 
taken  that  their  pupils  should  be  sup. 
plied  with  a  competent  stock  of  tools 
for  learning  at  alt  events ;  so  we  hob- 
bled through  the  Latin  and  Greek 
course,  tUcunque,  and  Trinity  College 
made  the  most  of  us  afterwards. 

If  ever  your  ghost-seer  extends  his 
nocturnal  saunterings  towards  Bally- 
fermot,  about  ''the  wee  sma'  hours 
ayont  the  twal,"  let  him  have  an  eye 
out  for  a  large  white  jug  with  a  red 
nightcap  and  a  pair  of  green  goggles ; 
for  as  surely  as  orunken  spirits  are  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  gbmpses  of^the 
moon,  in  that  place  and  at  such  an 
hour  will  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad. 

Upon  the  dispersion  of  our  own  royal 
re§^ent,  the  Madeod  Fencibles  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  barradc,  wlddi 


thereupon  stank  honibly  of  cockale^e 
every  morning.  A  raw,  wild,  breek- 
less  tribe  they  were,  fii^esh  caught  from 
the  Highlands,  at  a  period  when  the 
Trossachs  were  as  inaccesable  to  the 
foot  of  civilised  man  as  the  Evber  Pass. 
The  chief  of  the  clan  had  collected  and 
regimented  them,  selecting  his  own 
omoers  from  the  sons  of  his  tacksmen 
and  reivers,  and  few  members  of  the 
mess  could  speak  a  dozen  consecutive 
words  of  gocKl  EnglisL  The  colonel. 
a  fiery  old  Gael,  and  ''vengeance 
proud,"  did  his  best  to  Uck  them  into 
form,  using  his  knuckles  occasionally, 
it  was  said,  for  that  puipose ;  and,  m« 
deed,  a  vigorous  discipline  was  needfpL 
They  wrangled  at  dinner  for  the  choice 
morsels  of  the  various  joints,  three  or 
four  knives  and  forks  b^g  sometimes 
plunged  at  the  same  moment  into  one 
leg  of  mutton ;  and  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  when  a  large  turbot  was 
served,  those  who  sate  near  the  woold- 
be  carver  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
apportioning  it,  by  forking  it  away 
upon  their  own  plates  with  their  lon£ 
bony  fingers.  This  vexed  the  colon^ 
exceedingly;  for  there  were  strangers 
at  the  table  who  had  neyer  dined  at  a 
Fencible  mess  before.  For  a  whde 
week,  therefore,  he  condemned  them 
to  leek-porridge»  which  was  eaten  with 
a  spoon,  while  all  the  regimentalniperB, 
seated  (mortf  ScoHco)  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  blew  **  Could  KaU,"  and 
other  appetizing  refreku^  to  bring  ihem 
to  an  improving  sense  of  the  privationfl 
they  were  enduring.  Many  of  those 
caterans  were  aflerwards  drafted  into 
the  general  service,  and  attained  the 
highest  honours  awarded  to  good  sol- 
diership. These,  indeed,  came  to  them 
by  nature;  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
manners  of  gentlemen  was  not  so  easy ; 
yet  more  than  one  of  the  individaals» 
who  scrambled  on  that  memorable  oc- 
cafflon  for  the  turbot,  have  been  deemed 
worthy  to  sit  down  at  royal  banquets, 
and  were  justly  classed  amongst  the 
flower  of  North  British  chivaliy. 

The  Carlow  militia  came  next,  a 
polite  corps,  but  numbering  some 
strange  twists  amons  its  subahem^ 
The  adjutant,  one  Oifford,  had  been 
raised  from  die  ranks  by  the  fiivonr 
and  discernment  of  Colonel  Latouche. 
He  was  a  humorous  fellow,  of  a  nuinlyi 
independent  mind,  and  scorned  to  han^ 
his  head  at  the  remembrance  of  htf 
ori^rin.  The  General  of  Division, 
dining  at  the  mess  on  the  occasion  of 
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a  qaarterlj  inspection^  cotnplimentect 
Clinbrd  npon  the  excellent  state  of 
drill  in  irhich  he  found  the  regiment, 
and,  alluding  to  his  name,  asked '*  if  ho 
Lad  any  relations  on  the  staff?" 

"No,  General/*  he  replied,  «*butl 
hare  a  great  number  on  the  spade." 

It  happened,  on  some  occasion,  that 
he  displeased  his  colonel,  who,  in  a 
hiOsty  moment,  declared  his  regret  at 
having  raised  him  from  the  state  in 
vhich  he  had  found  him. 

^<Then,  Colonel  Latouche,"  siud 
Clifford,  «*you  are  the  first  of  your 
name  that  ever  was  sorry  for  doing  a 
good  acdon." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
so  adroit  and  Just  a  compliment  re- 
placed him  at  once  in  his  good  patron's 
favour. 

The  pride  of  the  old  barrack  was 
sorely  tried  afterwards,  by  various  in- 
cursions of  feather-beds  which  came  in 
successively  with  the  Wicklow,  South 
Mayo,  North  Downshire,  and  Lime- 
rick regiments.  Your  shell-jacket  dan- 
dies of  this  day  would  stare  at  the  half- 
moon-shaped  cocked  hats,  black  leg- 
gings with  innumerable  small  buttons, 
and  draggle-tailed  coats  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Bnt  the  hair-powder  was 
worse  than  alL  Can  I  ever  forget  Bob 
Gloster,  of  the  Chrryowens,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  grand  review  one  broiling 
Fourth  ofJvne,  wiping  away,  with  the 
sleeve  or  his  new  scarlet  uniform,  the 
streams  of  li<juefied  flour  that  mean- 
dered down  his  cheeks,  and  bewailing 
the  day  that  he  had  «*  ever  left  the  sweet 
EngHth  TWii,*  where  he  might  have 
been  reared  up  to  an  imminent  mar- 
chant,  to  be  melted  out  of  creation  like 
an  althar-candle."  Bob  volunteered, 
shortly  afterwards,  into  the  Line,  and 
became^  well  used  to  the  **  melting 
mood*'  in  Spain,  where  he  soon  earned 
for  himself  a  pair  of  spurs ;  and  when 
he  came  home,  after  the  peace  of  Paris, 
Major  Gloster,  quite  a  polished  ca- 
valier, with  a  fine  military  accent,  I 
should  have  liked  to  -see  the  man  who 
would  remind  him  of  his  early  chances 
of  tmiRtacRce  in  the  mercantile  Une.  It 
was  of  such  materials  that  heroes  were 
inanufactured ;  and  I  could  enumerate 
at  least  a  dozen  "  ragged  colts"  who 
left  that  old  barrack,  m  the  midst  of 
■cenes  of  riot  and  drunkenness  inciden- 


tal to  the  volunteering  s^'stem,  and 
turned  out  **  bra* chargers"  at  Vittoria, 
or  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

But  Chapelizod  was  not  always  a 
mere  depot  of  Fencibles  and  militia. 
It  was  for  a  good  while  the  head> quar- 
ters of  the  92nd,  or  Gordon  Highlands 
erSf  so  truly  described  in  Captain 
Grant's  charming  romance.  They 
marched  in,  all  brown  and  shrivelled 
by  the  sands  of  Egypt,  though  some 
years  had  passed  since  they  had  been 
there.  A  grave,  orderly,  religious  body 
of  men  tibey  were,  who  seemed  always 
conscious  that  they  were  onlv  here  for 
a  breathing  time,  and  could  not  long 
be  spared  from  the  field  of  death. 
Their  leader  was  Major  Cameron,  the 
Fhssifem,  who  ended  his  career  of 
^ory  at  Waterloo.  Authors  who  write 
**  stories  founded  on  fiicts  "  take  a  li- 
cense to  embellish  their  materials,  and 
to  exaggerate  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physicaiattributes  of  the  persons  whom 
they  introduce,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  fable.  But  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  Captain  Grant's  por- 
trait of  Cameron.  It  is  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  man.  His  outward 
semblance  and  his  frank  and  generous 
spirit,  his  nobility  of  mind  and  person, 
are  painted  witn  equal  fidelity.  To 
see  Uiat  man  in  front  of  his  re^ment 
was  a  sight  worthy  df  the  olden  time. 
John  Kemble  did  not  impart  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  the  figure  of  Cams 
Marciusaa  he  rallied  the  Soman  legions 
before  Corioli,  than  Cameron's  robust 
but  stately  form,  the  dignity  of  which 
was  in  no  degree  impaired  by  a  slight 
and  scarcely  perceptible  halt,  the  enect 
of  a  musket-shot  in  the  knee  which  he 
had  received  in  Egypt,  gave  the  spec- 
tators of  the  men  who  had  scattered 
Endand's  chivalry  at  Bannockbum. 
If  Walter  Scott  knew  him.  Ins  picture 
of  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  all  pcri^  as  it  is, 
can  scarcely  claim  the  merit  of  ori^- 
ality. 

No  regimental  biographer  haa  at- 
tempted a  history  of  *•  The  Armjr  of 
Reserve."  It  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  Lorreqiter  (now  that  poor  Max- 
well is  gone,  there  is  none  other  capa- 
ble of  (£>ing  it  justice),  and  the  mate- 
rifds  for  constructmg  it  are  fiiding 
rapidly  out  of  the  memory  of  mankind; 
yet  Cnapelizod  still  remembers  "the 


*  "The  English  Town  ^  10  a  part  of  th«  andent  city  of  Limerick,  which,  so  far  as  cltanli- 
»«•»  to  waceraed,  Is  justly  considered  *•  "" "~  *" 


» HibernUt  iptA  Hibemior.** 
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BlackbeUs"  Who  that  ever  saw  can 
forget  them?  It  ia  scaroelv  worth 
being  sixty,  indeed,  or  thereabouta,  to 
have  seen  them ;  but  since  that  would 
be  in  any  case,  it  is  a  pride  and  a  joy 
to  have  enjoyed  the  yiaion ;  for 

"  Ejt  ]ie*«r  diftn  look  apon  thdr  liko  atan." 

The  BlackbeUs,  so  called  because 
those  decorations  of  militazy  equipment 
in  which  the  song  exults  as 

«•  Tour  bdU  of  white  leather/^ 

were  polished  off  as  glossy  as  the 
raven's  down  across  the  shoulders  and 
breasts  of  this  distinguished  corps,  were 
known  at  the  Horse  Guards  as  the 
Second  Garrison  Battalion.  They  were 
physically,  as  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  in 
those  days  was  in  a  moral  sense,  the 
sweepings  of  the  service.  Every  soldier 
who  was  blind  of  an  eye,  lame  of  a  leg, 
maimed  in  an  arm,  crooked  in  form,  or 
diminutive  in  size,  and  yet  considered 
able  to  carry  arms  in  the  service  of  his 
sovereign,  was  drafted  into  the  "  Black- 
belts"  and  the  officers  were  pretty 
nearly  of  a  piece  with  the  men.  They 
reminded  me  of  the  little  hairy  men 
who  came  in  swarms  on  board  Smbad's 
vessel  and  devoured  everything,  car- 
nal and  vegetable,  they  could  stick 
their  claws  into.  But  they  were  a 
well-disciplined  battalion,  and  efficient 
enough  for  the  sort  of  duty  they  had  to 
perform.  Excellent  shots  too  they  were, 
every  man  of  them.  No  rifle  corps  in 
any  service  could  have  surpassed  them 
with  the  brown  bess;  a  target  was 
knocked  to  splinters  by  them  in  half- 
an-hour.  They  were  specially  employ- 
ed, on  this  account,  to  escort  deserters ; 
for  escape  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
while  the  corporal's  guard  were  en- 
gaged in  social  chat  alons  a  dust^ 
ToSd.  The  prisoner  wouM  slip  hia 
wrist  through  the  handcuff,  bolt  up  a 
lane,  and  dodge  his  pursuers  from  heage 
to  hedge  till  he  got  clear  off.  But  let  a 
Blackbelt  catch  but  a  slimpse  of  his  per- 
son emerging  from  a  tnicket  or  doubling 
round  a  comer,  and  he  had  him  down 
as  unerringly  as  0*Gorman  Mahon 
would  bag  a  woodcock. 

Two  or  three  incidents  of  this  kind 
occurred  during  the  stay  of  the  bat- 
talion in  Chapel izod.  One  of  the  oc- 
casions was  very  remarkable.  A  de- 
serter broke  loose  in «  crowded  street 
and  fled  amongst  men  and  women, 


who  threw  themselves  purposely  in  thi 
way,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  escape. 
But  this  manceuvre  did  not  save  him. 
The  corporal  levelled  his  musket,  wiit- 
ed  coolly  till  the  wretch  glanced  for  a 
moment  into  a  vacant  space,  and  then 
shot  him  dead.  The  fame  of  the  B2adb- 
belts,  as  sharp-shooters,  and  the  ume- 
lentinv  sternness  with  which  they  acted 
on  sudi  occasions,  soon  made  them  the 
terror  of  the  service,  and  their  prisoners 
ceased  to  hope  for  safety  in  sudden 
flidbt. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  militaiy 
reminiscences  of  Chapelizod,  let  me 
throw  a  Parthian  glance  upon  the 
yeomanry  corps  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Wilcocks  (the  late  Sir  Bicbard), 
whose  handsome  and  portly  figure  I 
still  seem  to  behold,  like  aColossos 
looking  down  upon  the  evolntioDS  of 
his  men.  The  vicar  of  the  parish,  a 
loyal  man,  who  took  a  lively  intereit 
in  the  military  education  of  those 
heroes,  offered  a  gold  medal  to  be  shot 
for,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards, 
upon  the  Palmerston  fair.green.  It 
was  a  great  occasion,  and  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  three  villages  adorned 
it  with  their  presence.  There  stood 
the  captain  to  see  fair  plav  and  en- 
courage  the  nervous,  whue  his  permiF 
nent  sergeant,  Ned  Bullard,  was  readv 
with  a  jeer  and  a  joke  at  the  service  of 
eveiy  one  that  shot  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  zealous  parson,  adumbrated  bj  a 
shovel  of  such  dimensions  as  we  see 
not  in  these  days  of  skimping  economjf 
rode  up  and  down  the  fine  exhorting 
the  brave  to  fear  nothing,  but,  remem- 
bering that  the  eyea  oftheir  countiy 
were  upon  them,  to  acquit  them  like 
men.  Point  blank  was  tJie  practice  on 
that  memorable  day.  Had  the  tai^get 
been  a  thing  of  life,  it  would  have  re- 
quired to  be  of  the  feline  species  to 
have  survived ;  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  least  nine  out  of  the  hundred 
bullets  struck  some  part  of  its  circum- 
ference. The  victor  was  one  Pierce 
Butler,  a  round,  fat,  oily  son  of  Cns- 

{)in,  who  had  never  discluuved  a  bit  oi 
ead  from  a  musket  barrel  before,  jand 
who  approached  his  task  as  we  may 
suppose  King  Aeag  to  have  i^proach- 
ed  the  Prophet  Samuel.  With  avert- 
ed eye  he  raised  the  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der, pulled  the  trigger,  in  an  agony 
of  desperation,  and  uilling  back  by  the 
force  of  the  rebound  amongst  his  sy^' 
pathizing  feUow-soldiers,  exclained, 
"  Hould  me  up  I"    It  was  some  time 
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before  he  ooold  collect  his  scattered 
senses  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the 
cheers  irhich  announced  that  he  had 
pierced  the  bulVs  eye.  But  when  the 
great  fact  was  made  perfectly  plain  to 
his  understanding,  it  was  wonderful 
how  promptly  his  spirit  rose  with  his 
fortane,  and  with  what  a  fiercely 
moilest  alacrity  he  strutted  forward  to 
the  place  where  the  vicar's  niece,  a 
charming  ^oung  lady  of  eighteen,  stood 
ready  to  mvest  him  with  the  trophy. 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  that  the  onlj 
?host  of  that  corps  that  walks  this 
nrm  set  earth  is  the  individual  Bob 
Martin,  whom  your  ghost-seer  has  so 
prematurely  sent  to  his  account.  Bob 
IS  still  as  much  as  ever  he  was,  which 
is  not  saying  a  great  deal  for  him, 
extant  amongst  ''articulate  men," 
and,  according  to  his  own  somewhat 
indignant  account,  has  *'  as  little  call 
to  sperrits,  maybe,  as  rrlntlemen  that 
takes  greater  liberties  wid  them." 

But  there  was  a  Bob  Martin  once ; 
the  old  Bob  of  all,  who  served  the  office 
ofsexton  when  the  population  of  Ire- 
land scarcely  amounted  to  three  mil- 
lions of  interrable  bodies.  That  man 
could  have  enwrinkled  you  all  over 
with  grave  statistics.  It  was  he  that 
bnried  Luttrell,  and  saw  the  blue  light 
flickering  out  of  the  coffin,  when  the 
first  shovelful  of  black  earth  was  cast 
upon  it ;  and  formidable  were  the  stories 
which  he  related  of  the  same  LuttrelL 
Bob  was  for  a  long  while  '*  the  oldest 
inhabitant,"  but,  unlike  that  person- 
Age  in  general,  he  could  remember 
many  things ;  and  he  would  tell  them 
with  a  gusto,  when  engaged  knee-deep, 
or  deeper  stiU,  in  his  professional  avo- 
cation. To  him  is  the  world  indebted 
for  a  few  fragments  of  Satanic  History, 
collected  from  the  transactions  of  "The 
Helifire  Club,"  every  tittle  of  which 
he  was  prepared  to  verify  before  any 
tribunal. 

The  bnUdingof  "  The  Devils  Milh;' 
on  the  Lower  K(Mid  to  Lucan,  was  one 
of  those  incontestable  facts.  The^r  were 
built  in  one  night,  at  the  requisition  of 
the  redonbtaUe  Luttrell,  who  being 
hard  pwessed  to  devise  a  task  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  architect  to  perform 
(otherwise  he  could  not  get  nd  of  his 
«o<aety,  which  began  to  to  rather  en- 
wi^flji/),  he  commanded  the  mill  to  be 
erected.  But  that  was  no  trouble.  He 
looked  out  df  ^  window,  and  saw  it 
done. 


**  Throw  a  weir  and  dam  across  the 
river."    Presto,  there  it  was ! 

*'  Make  me  a  rope  of  sand." 

"  Ah,  there  you  have  me,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  *'  for  the  devil  himself 
cannot  do  that ;"  and  so  he  was  quit 
for  that  time.  The  ruined  mill  at 
Woodlands,  on  the  Liffey  bank,  still 
attests  the  reality  of  this  wonder. 

Again,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
club,  at  which  whoever  happened  to  bo 
last  in  a  certain  saltatory  movement  of 
the  whole  assembly,  became  the  lawful 
prey  of  the  grand  master,  it  was  Lut- 
trelrs  luck  to  be  left  behind.  But  his 
good  genius  did  not  forsake  him. 

'*  W  hat  are  your  eyes  for  ?"  he  cried, 
nothing  daunted.  "Take  the  fellow 
that  is  coming  afler  me." 

Tbe  devil  let  go  his  prey  and  seized 
—a  shadow;  whence  the  remarkable 
fact,  that,  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
Luttrell  never  had  a  shadow.  Bob 
Martin  had  seen  him  a  dozen  times, 
without  a  shadow.  He  could  not  swear, 
indeed,  that  the  sun  shone  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  but  of  the  material  fact,  that 
Luttrell  belonged  to  the  ascii  of  the 
earth,  there  could  not  be  a  possible 
doubt. 

On  a  third  occasion,  when  immersed 
in  study — it  would  be  curious  to  know 
the  name  of  the  volume — the  old  one 
peeping  over  his  shoulder,  gave  him  a 
familiar  tap,  and  said : — 

"  Come  down,  and  finish  it  at  my 
fireside." 

"Stay,"  said  Luttrell,  whose  ready 
wit  was  never  at  a  "  nonplush,**  I  have 
a  codicil  to  add  to  my  will.  Give  me 
a  delay  till  this  inch  of  candle  is  burned 
out." 

The  request  seemed  so  moderate, 
that  it  was  granted  without  hesitation. 

"  Upon  your  honour?" 

'*  As  I'm  a  gentleman." 

"  Then,  pernaps,  you'll  have  no  ob- 
jection to  sit  a  short  time  in  the  dark?" 

So  said,  so  done.  He  blew  out  the 
candle,  locked  it  up  in  his  desk,  mark- 
ed the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  key- 
hole, and  requested  his  friend  to  ring 
the  bell  for  fresh  lights. 

Now,  though  Bob  was  a  staimch  Pro- 
testant, and  held  mutterings  in  as  much 
contempt  as  Lord  John  Russell,  he  be- 
lieved most  firmly  that  nothing  could 
have  hindered  the  old  gentleman  from 
following  that  inch  of  candle  into  the 
desk,  and  annihilating  it  with  one  puff 
of  his  breath,  if  the  sign  of  the  cross 
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had  not  been  bo  timely  interpoeed  to 
bar  him  ont. 

Bat  Bob's  conversation  was  rich  in 
remembrances  of  better  men.  His 
father  had  been  married  by  '^  the 
Dane,"  whereby  he  meant  Dean  Swift, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
store  of  traditionary  anecdote  was  con- 
nected, more  or  less,  with  that  great 
name;  nor  was  he  sinsalar  in  that. 
All  the  old  men  of  his  tmie  preserved 
a  lively  sense  of  the  wit  andpatriotism 
of  the  eccentric  Drapier.  They  could 
tell  all  that  b  written,  and  a  ^preat  deal 
that  is  not  written,  illustrative  of  his 
peculiar  humour.  As  for  Bob,  he  was 
able  to  point  out  the  particular  spot 
on  the  Castleknock  road,  where  he 
stopped  his  horse  to  bargam  with  a 
cow-boY  for  a  secret  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  prog:nosticate  the  weather. 
The  dean  had  passed  by,  lightly  dad, 
in  full  confidence  that  the  weather 
would  continue  fair. 

"  Go  back  for  your  cloak,  sir,"  said 
the  urchin ;  "  it  will  rain.** 

Without  heeding  the  warning,  he 
passed  on ;  and  in  an  hour's  time  was 
wet  to  the  skin.  He  returned  to  the 
spot,  and  demanded  how  the  boy  could 
foresee  the  shower  ?   The  youngster  re- 


<^uired  half-arcrown  for  the  infonna- 
tion,  which  having  obtained  after  somfi 
chafiering,  he  said:— 

*'  You  see  that  bi^  stone,  vour  re- 
verence, in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
Well,  whenever  you  want  to  know  if 
it  is  going  to  rain,  come  to  that  pl^e, 
and  if  you  find  the  bull  scratching  liim- 
self  against  that  big  stone,  you  may  be 
sure  of  it." 

To  that  big  stone  many  a  chuckfing 
sexagenarian  could  point,  as  a  me- 
mento of  '•  the  Dane,"  whose  memory 
the  whole  communi^  loved  and  ra- 
vered,  having  been  outwitted  for  once 
by  a  poor  country  boy.  It  may  stand 
there  yet,  for  aught  I  can  t«ll. 

It  was  surely  something,  when  ihe 
peasantrv  of  a  whole  district  were  ac- 
customea  to  amuse  one  another  with 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  greatest 
of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
schoolmaster  may  have  done  much  for 
the  world  in  the  last  half-century,  bat 
he  certainly  has  not  raised  the  minds 
or  improved  the  taste  of  that  class. 
There  are  very  few  Bob  Martins,  in 
whose  months  die  names  of  Swift;,  and 
Sheridan,  and  Delany,  and  Archbishop 
Boulter  are  now  as  **  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  ** 
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JOHN  BUWYAN.* 


A  NEW  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, the  most  beautiM  and  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen,  has  been  laid  on  our 
table,  and  our  thoughts  are  thus  direct- 
ed to  good  old  John  Bunyan.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  think  of  Bunyan  with- 
out the  lines  of  Cowper»  in  which  the 
Filgrim's  Progress  is  so  happily  de- 
scribed, rising  up  before  the  mind. 
They  have  beSi  often  qnoted,  and  with 
them  Southey  commences  his  **  Life  of 
Bunyan  ;"  yet,  torn  from  the  context 
m  which  they  occur,  half  their  effect 
is  lost  We  know  no  passage  more  stxik- 
ing  than  that  with  which  the  "  Tiroci- 
nium,'* the  poem  from  whidi  Cowper*s 
address  to  Bunyan  is  taken,  opens ;  the 
cdm  grandeur,  the  continuous  subli- 
nuty*  language  absolutely  perfect,  as  if 
flowing  without  effort,  the  natural  ex- 
preaaion  of  habitual  feeling,  and  yet — 
examine  it— ineach  phraae»  elaborated 
with  an  artist's  consummate  skill,  is 
something  that  was  unknown  in  £ng- 

**  If  man  be  what  be  seems,  this  hoar  a  slave, 
The  next  mere  dost  and  ashes  in  the  grave ; 
Endowed  with  reason  only  to  desety 
His  crimes  and  follies  wiUi  an  aching  eye ; 
With  passiana,  just  that  he  may  prove  with  paini 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fuxy  vain ; 
And  if,  soon  after  having  burnt,  by  turns, 
With  every  lost,  with  which  frail  natm:e  boms, 
Bjs  being  end  where  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond ; 
Then  he  of  all  that  natore  has  brought  forth 
Stands,  self-impeached,  the  creature  of  least  worth, 
And  useless  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies. 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies.** 


lish  poetry  from  the  days  of  Dryden, 
and  even  m  Dryden,  whose  manner  it 
most  resembles,  there  is  nothing  su- 
perior. The  passage  is  one  not  as 
well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  for 
Cowper*8  longer  poems  in  rhyme  ne- 
ver quite  had  the  popularity  which  the 
'*  Task  "  at  once  acquired,  and  conti- 
nues  to  possess;  and  this  particular 
poem  had  the  disadvantage  of  bein^  first 
circulated  in  the  same  volume  wiui  the 
Task,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  was 
altogether  overshadowed  bv  the  greater 
work.  Our  readers  will  jjrobably, 
therefore,  thank  us  for  directing  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  finest  tines  in 
the  language.  The  opening  of  this 
poem  is,  we  believe,  absolutely  un- 
known, even  to  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with,  the  treasures  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  we  entreat  them  not  to 
delay  reading  for  themselves  the  whole 
magnificent  passage,  of  which  we  can 
give  but  a  few  of  the  doung  lines  :*- 


The  fitting  education  of  abdng  thus 
endowed,  and  who  O^all  else  in  creation 
reflects  its  maker's  wisdom),  with  at- 
tributes such  as  man  has  been  gifted 
with,  must  be  intended  for  purposes 
that  do  not  seem  realised  on  earth, 
is  a  duty  ;  and  thus,  fix}m  the  very 
cttliest  period  in  which  the  infant  mind 
<^  be  directed  or  trained,  parents  and 
governors  should  endeavour  to  direct 
&Qd  train  it  so  as  to  be  in  correspondence 
with  its  high  destiny.    The  purposes 


with  reference  to  which  man  is  created, 
may  be  defeated  as  far  as  tiie  in. 
dividual  is  concerned,  and  the  whole 
Hereafter  of  an  immortal  bein^  affect- 
ed by  the  mould  into  which  his  earl^ 
thoughts  are  cast.  Having  stated  this 
in  a  passage  of  somewhat  more  sub- 
dued eloquence  than  that  which  we 
have  quoted,  die  poet  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  education  of  the^  nursery, 
as  the  nursery  was  something  more 
than  half  a  century  ago : — 


**  Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  tnnalnoent  hora, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
Tis  called  a  book,  thoogh  but  a  single  page). 


*  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,**  &c,  by  John  Bunyan,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  George 
Cheever,  D.D.  With  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Dalziel,  from  designs  by  Harvey.  London : 
D.Bogw.    1850. 
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PnaeDta  the  prmyer  the  Sftvfcmr  deigiwd  to  taadi, 
Whkh  childran  om,  and  panonsi  when  tbey  pre»cfa. 

0  thon,  whom,  borne  on  fimcy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  liappy  spring 

1  pleased  remember,  and  while  memoiy  yet 
Holds  fast  her  oflke  here,  can  ne'er  fbrget, 
Ingenioos  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction,  and  sweet  truth,  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  hum'roos  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  itjrle 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty  and  well  employed,  and  h'ke  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  His  slighted  Word. 

I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  (^ne, 
Tet  e'en  in  transitoiy  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray. 
Revere  the  man  whose  pt'/^rtm  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  proffrett  of  the  soul  to  Grod. 
Twere  well  with  most,  if  books  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  roan  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy, 
Would  die,  at  last,  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy ; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  souL** 


The  final  estimate  wliich  u  made  by 
that  part  of  the  public^  on  whose  ver- 
diet  literary  repatation  dependsj,  is  one 
which  it  woula  be  hazardous  in  any 
pardcalar  case  to  anticipate.  Banyan 
was  the  contemporair  of  Baxter,  of 
Taylor^  of  Milton.  Had  Cowper  been 
speaking  of  any  one  of  the  set  there  could 
be  no  reason  K>r  suppressing  the  name ; 
yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt»  we  believe, 
that  even  if  the  circulation  of  books  be 
alone  considered,  the  Pilsrim's  Pro- 
gress must  have  been  in  thousands  of 
Bands  more  than  any  of  the  more  popu- 
lar works  of  these  great  writers  reach- 
ed, and  if  we  think  not  of  the  circulation, 
the  diffusion  of  the  books  alone,  but  of 
the  actual  readers,  we  shall  find  it  pro- 
bable  that  Bunvan  outnumbers  not 
these  alone,  but  almost  any  writer  in  the 
language.  The  period  of  childhood, 
too,  in  which  the  Fil^im,  as  well  as 
Bobmson  Crusoe,  is  hrst  read,  and  in 
which  whatever  is  read  is  sure,  at  some 
afler.peried  of  life,  to  reapi)ear  in  in- 
creased vividness,  renders  it  certain, 
that  the  influence  of  this  wonderfol 
book  is  greater  than  any  other  we 
could  name.  In  many  of  the  editions 
the  rude  wood-cuts  greatly  assist  in 
impressing  the 'story  on  the  imagina. 
tion.  Bunyan  has  been  happily  called 
the  Spenser  of  the  people :  m  some  re- 
spects he  resembled  Spenser,  not, 
surely,  in  '*  the  accomplishment  of 
verse,"  not,  surely,  in  scholarship, 
in  which  Spenser  was  unexcelled, 
and  through  which  he  scarcely  ever 
touches  on  a  classical  image  without 


fiving  it  some  added  beauty,  in  perfect 
eeping  and  harmony  with  the  md  my- 
thology into  which  he  breathes  the  life 
of  a  better  religion,  reminding  us  of 
the  beautiful  application  which,  m 
Keble's  "Christian  Year,"  we  find,  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Israelites  entering 
Canaan: — 

"  And  when  their  wondrous  march  was  o'er, 
And  they  had  won  their  h<Mnes, 
Where  Abraham  fed  his  flock  of  yon, 

Among  their  fathers'  tombs ; 
A  land  that  drinks  the  rain  of  heaven  si 
will. 
Whose  waters  kiss  the  feet  of  many  a  vhie-dad 
hilL 

*^  Oft  as  they  watched,  at  thongfaful  ere^ 
A  gale  fiT>m  bowers  of  balm 
Sweep  o'er  the  billowy  com,  and  heave 

The  tresses  of  the  palm. 
Just  as  the  lingering  sun  had  touch'd  with 
gold, 
Far  o'er  the  cedar  shade,  some  tower  of  gisots 
old. 

"  It  was  a  fearful  joy,  I  ween. 
To  trace  the  heathen's  toil. 
The  limpid  wells,  the  orchards  graen, 

Left  ready  for  the  spoil. 
The  household  stores  untouch'd,  the  roses 
bright, 
Wreath'd  o'er  the  cottage  wall  b  garisndsor 
delight. 

"  And  now  another  Canaan  yields 

To  thine  all-conquering  ark; 

Fly  fVom  the  *  old  poetic '  fields, 

Te  Paynim  shadows  dark. 
Immortal  Greece,  dear  land  of  glorious  lay^ 
Lo !  hero  the  '  unknown  God'  of  tbiue  ii2icoii> 
sckras  praise. 
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"  The  oliTB  wreath,  the  ivied  wand, 
*  The  sword  in  myrtles  drest,* 
Each  legend  of  the  shadowy  strand 

Now  wakea  a  vision  blest ; 
As  little  ofaildren  lisp,  and  tell  of  heaven, 
SothoQgiits  bejondtheir  thought  to  those  high 
bacds  were  given. 

**  And  these  are  oun :  thy  partial  grace 
The  tempting  treasnre  lends : 
These  relics  of  a  guilty  race 
Are  forfeit  to  thy  friends ; 
What  aeem'd  an  idd  hymn  now  breathes 
of  thee, 
Ttm*d  by  iUth's  ear  to  some  celestial  melody. 

"  There's  not  a  strain  to  memoiy  dear, 
Kor  flower  in  classic  grove, 
Then^s  not  a  sweet  note  warbled  here, 

Bot  'minds  ns  of  thy  love. 
0  Lend,  oor  Lord,  and  spdler  of  wr  foes, 
There  is  no  light  bat  thine:  with  thee  all 
beauty  glows." 

These  are  lines  of  mat  beauty,  and 
the  deep  trath  implied  in  the  fact  which 
they  state,  that  all  things,  however 
seemingly  adverse^become  subordinated 
to  the  ruling  purpose  of  the  mind,  and 
work  together  for  good,  is  one  of  which 
we  should  not  lose  sight ;  and  if  the 
heathen  poets,  and  orators,  and  legis- 
lators are  found  to  aid  the  teacher  of 
Christian  faith — if  we  can  find  them, 
notwithstanding  adverse  systems,  and 
'•strange  religions,  full  of  pomp  and 
gjold,"  assstant  to  us  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  individual  mind  for  a 
better  world,  and  for  our  task  in 
converting  society  into  better  condi- 
tions  than  it  has  yet  manifested,  how 
much  more  may  we  expect  to  derive 
hdp  towards  such  purposes,  from  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Bunyan.  The 
library  is  a  scene  which  breathes  re- 
pose—fenelon,  and  Plato,  and  More ; 
^prophets,  and  philosophers,  and 
poets,  and  kings  ; — kings  that^  laid 
down  their  lives  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  truth ;  philosophers  who  lived 

**  As  cw  In  the  gcwt  tafk-master**  eye  ;** 

the  Charleses  and  Miltons,  all  at  rest, 
yet  livinff  to  us  in  somo  truth,which 
throu^  Uiem  became  more  distinctly 
understood,  more  operative  through 
all  after  time.  Here,  amon^  our 
books,  we  sympathise  with  aU,  and 
whatever  their  wars  on  earth  were, 
we  reprd  them  as  now  in  strong 
sympaSiy  witi^  each  other.  There  is  a 
passage  of  Coleridge,  which  is  beau- 


tifully  written,  and  well  worth  dwell- 
ing on  :— 

"  When  I  have  before  me  on  the  same 
table,  the  works  of  Hammond  and  Bax- 
ter :  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and 
deamess  their  blessed  spirits  are  now 
loving  each  other :  it  seems  a  moarnful 
thing  that  their  names  should  be  per- 
verted   to    an  occasion    of  bitterness 
among  ««,  who  are  enjoying  that  happy 
mean  which  the  human  too-mucu  on  both 
sides  was  perhaps  necessary  to  produce. 
**  If  ever  two  neat  men  might  seem, 
during  their  whole  lives,  to  have  moved 
in  direct  opposition,  though  neither  of 
them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the 
name  of  the  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  were  they.    The  former  com- 
menced his  career    by    attacking  the 
Church-Liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of 
prayer.      The  latter,  but  far  more  suc- 
cessfully, by  defending  both.    Milton's 
next  work  was  then  against  the  Prelacy 
and  the  then  existing  Church-Govern- 
ment— Taylor's,  in  vindication  and  sup- 
port of  them.    Milton  became  more  and 
more  a  stern  republican,  or  rather  an 
advocate  for  that  religious  and  moral 
aristocracy  which,  in  his  day  was  called 
republicanism,  and  which,  even  more 
than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct  anti- 
pode  of  modern  jacobinism.     Taylor,  as 
more  and  more  sceptical  concerning  the 
fitness  of  men  in  general  for  power,  be- 
came more  and  more  attached  to  the 
prerogatives  of  monarchy.     From  Cal- 
vinism, with  a  still  decreasing  respect 
for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for  Church- 
Antiquity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to 
have  ended  in  an  indifference,  if  not  a 
dislike,  to  all  forms  of  ecclesiastic  go- 
vernment, and  to  have  retreated  wholly 
into  the  inward  and  spiritual  church- 
communion  of  his  own  spirit  with  the 
Light,   that  lighteth   every  man  that 
comcth  into  the  world.     Taylor,  with  a 
growing  reverence  for  authority,  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  without  the  aids  of  tradition 
and  the  consent  of  authorised  interpre- 
ters, advanced  as  far  in  his  approaches 
(not  indeed  to  Popery,  but)  to  Catho- 
licism, as  a  conscientious  minister  of 
the  English  Church  could  well  venture. 
Milton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the 
same,  to  all,  on  ail  occasions :  he  would 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth.     Taylor  would  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any 

means  he  might  benefit  any 

**  The  same  antithesis  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  elements  of  their  several 
intellectual  powers.  Milton,  austere, 
condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
truth  by  direct  enunciation  of  lofty 
moral  sentiment,  and  by  distinct  visual 
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repreMntatiooB,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
overwhelming  what  he  deemed  falsehood 
by  moral  denunciation  and  a  saccession 
of  pictores  appalling  or  repulsive.  In 
his  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so  man^ 
allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor,  emi- 
nently discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to 
use  one  of  his  own  words)  agglnmera^ 
live  :  still  more  rich  in  images  than  Mil- 
ton himself,  but  images  of  Fancy,  and 
presented  to  the  common  and  passive 
eye,  rather  than  to  the  eye  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Whether  supporting  or  assail- 
ing, he  makes  his  way  either  by  argu- 
ment or  by  appeals  to  the  affections, 
unsurpassed  even  by  the  Schoolmen  in 
subtlety,  abilitv,  and  logical  wit»  and 
unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fathers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness 
of  his  expression  and  illustrations.  Here 
words  that  convey  feelings,  and  words 
that  flash  images,  and  words  of  abstract 
notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once 
rapid  and  full  of  eddies;  and  yet  still, 
interfused  here  and  there,  we  see  a 
tongue  or  islet  of  smooth  water,  with 
some  picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  land- 
scape or  living  group  of  quiet  beauty. 

"Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  al- 
most contrariantly,  wherein  did  these 
great  men  agree?  wherein  did  they  re- 
semble each  other  ?  In  Genius,  in 
Learning,  in  unfeigned  Piety,  in  blame- 
less Purity  of  Life,  and  in  benevolent 
aspirations  and  purposes  for  the  moral 
and  temporal  improvement  of  their 
fellow-creatures!  Both  of  them  wrote 
a  Latin  Accidence,  to  render  education 
more  easy  and  less  painful  to  children ; 
both  of  them  composed  hymns  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of 
coDunon  congregations ;  both,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  set  the  gloriotts  example 
of  publicly  recommendmg  and  support* 
ing  general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty 
both  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press." 

In  our  selection,  then,  of  John  Ban- 
yan as  the  hero  of  oar  paper,  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  express  any  opi- 
nion whatever  on  any  of  the  great  ques- 
tions on  which  the  Christian  world  is 
divided ;  we  ask  not  whether  he  is  to 
be  regarded  as  layman  or  ordained 
minister;  we  fall  not  out  with  those 
who  were  fond,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  of  calling  him  Bishop  Bunvan, 
holding,  that  if  we  find  him  teaching 
apostolic  doctrine,  and  not  offending 
against  the  ordinances  of  society,  it 
f^ls  not  within  our  province  to  aflect  to 
discuss  or  determine  the  serious  ques- 
tions which  perplex  divines  and  tneo- 
logians.  In  thinking  of  the  highest 
oraer  of  minds,  where  the  affections  are 


not  altogeUier  shat  out  from  our  view 
by  the  nature  of  the'  individual's  pur. 
suits,  we  find  the  life  of  the  man  ahnost 
inseparable  firom  his  woika.  £adi  re- 
flects illostratioii  on  the  other.  Hub 
is  the  case  remarkably  with  ^fibon, 
whose  life,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  by  Hayley  and  by  Sim- 
mens,  if  studied  with  careful  attention 
to  all  the  hints  which  hb  poems  give, 
would  greatly  increase  the  interest  of 
the  poems.  In  the"  Samson  Agonistes'* 
we  cannot  but  read  much  of  his  own 
history,  and  tiie  Latin  poems  are  almosl 
professedly  biographical. 

Without  dMsin^  either  Banyan  or 
Cowper  with  thathij^heat  rank  of  intel- 
lect, we  regard  their  works  and  them- 
selves  as  one.  ItisfortmiateibrCowper's 
reputation  that  his  letters  hare  been  pre- 
served ;  they  interpret  his  playfolness, 
and  they  soften  and  reconeiie  some  ex- 
ceedingly harsh  traits  in  that  part  of  his 
poetry  which  was  first  pubhahed— we 
mean  the  poems  in  rhymoj  his  first  vo- 
lume, given  to  the  public  under  the 
ominous  auspices,  and  with  an  austere 
preface,  by  Newton.  Had  these  poems 
been  the  only  fruit  ofhisgenios,  and  had 
we  of  his  prose  nothing  But  the  biogra- 
phical fragment  which  records  the  oom- 
mencement  of  his  insanity,  with  the 
strange  lights  firom  other  worlds  gleam- 
ingtlm>ugh  the  record,  and  only  making 
the  gloom  seem  more  intense  and  nuHe 
hopeless,  we  should  in  reality  have  been 
entirely  misled  as  to  his  character  and 
powers.  Imperfeot  information  is  worn 
than  none»  and  soch  a  document  is 
Cowper's  account  of  his  insanity,  un- 
oonrected  by  the  private  letters,  would 
have  just  furnished  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  each  man*s  imagiDatioii  would 
piece  out  into  something  most  entirely 
unlike  the  proper  character  of  the  man. 
Indeed  we  do  not  think,  in  estimatiii^ 
Gowper's  character,  quite  enough  is 
allowed  for  his  insanity.  The  oontrMts 
with  habitual  feeling,  which  are  ofiea 
exhibited  in  insanity,  are  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  seen  sofiferers  under 
some  of  the  many  diseases  which  are 
called  by  this  generic  name.  His  best 
firiends  are  by  the  lunatic  regiurded  as 
his  bitterest  and  most  implacable  eue- 
mies.  A  Grerman  critic,  who  has  ana^ 
Ivsed,  with  great  subdety,  some  of 
Shakspeare's  characters,  tells  us  that 
the  wild,  coarse  language  given  to 
Ophelia  is  not  onlv  evidence  of  ter 
reason  being  overthrown,  hut  of  (&0 
purity  of  her  mind  before  ue  reasooiog 
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powers  were  gone ;  that  some  law  of 
contrast  exists ;  and  that  insanity,  far 
from  rerealii^,  as  drunkenness  ia  said 
to  do,  the  reafsecrets  of  the  bosom,  per. 
Terts  ervry  feeling  and  every  thought. 
If  this  be  so,  it  may  perhaps  suggest 
how  Cowper,  who  believed  in  the  un- 
limited  mercy  of  God,  regarded  him. 
self  as  excluded  from  the  hope  of  sal- 
?ation.  The  "Memoir^  ofCowper, 
to  which  we  advert^  is  one  that  bears 
some  resemblance  in  its  character  to 
Bunyaa's  **  Grace  Abounding,"  the 
narrative  <m  which  every  biography  of 
Bunyan  is  fonnded. 

Banyan  was  bom  in  the  year  1628, 
at  Ebtowy  a  villa^  near  Bedford.  His 
''descent  was,"  m  his  own  languagej 
*'of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  genera- 
tion.   My  father's  house  being  of  that 
rank  that  is  meanest  and  most  despised 
of  all  the  families  of  the  land."    The 
father  is  stated  in  a  history  of  Bed- 
fordshire to  have  been  bred  to  the 
business  of  a  brazier,   and  to  have 
worked  as  a  journeyman  in  Bedford. 
Brazier  seems  but  a  more  courteous 
form  of  language  to  express  what  is 
commonlv  meant  by  tinker.     It  would 
appear  that  Bunyan's  father  did  not 
punne  his  craft  as  an  itinerant,  and 
that  he  sent  his  son  to  school,  and  had 
Him  tanght  to  read  and  write.     From 
all  this  Southey  finds  some  difficulty 
in  aeoountii^  for  Bonyan's  language 
in  describing  his  original  position  as  of 
nich  extreme  meanness ;   and  Scott 
suggests,  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty^ 
—supporting  the  conjecture  by  a  pas- 
sage m  Bnnyan's  autobio^phy,  wnich 
does  not  quite  sustain  his  view-.that 
the  iamily  were  originally  gypsies.  We 
shall,  when  we  touch  on  that  passage  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative,  show  our 
reasons  for  differing  from  Sir  Walter. 
At  school,  Bunyan  attended  "  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's 
children ;  though,  to  my  shame  I  con- 
fess,  I  did  soon  lose  what  I  had  learned 
evea  almost  utterly."    Bnnyan's  nar. 
i^tiveof  his  early  life  was  written  in 
advanced  ase,  and  while  there  can  be 
JO  doubt  of  its  general  truth,  it  would 
he  unjust  to  regard  all  its  statement? 
M  haying  the  kind  of  accuracy  which 
|s  ascribed  to  them  by  several  of  his 
hiographen.  Something  isto  be  allowed 
for  the  use  of  a  peculiar  religious  dia- 
lect, employed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying a  doctrine  at  the  same  time 
^hat  it  detaihi  a  fact,  and  perhaps  ex- 
aggerates the  fact,  lest  the  doctrine 


should  seem  understated.  That  wo 
should  translate  Banyan's  words  in 
describing  '•  his  naturi  life  "  *'  before 
the  gracious  work  of  conversion  in  his 
soula"  into  something  different  from 
the  full  force  of  the  language,  will 
probably  be  admitted  by  most  of  our 
readers,  when  we  tell  them,  that  he 
studiously  uses  Scripture  phraseology, 
the  strongest  he  can  find.  We  should 
not  think  ourselves  warranted  in  low- 
ering the  statement  to  anything  less 
than  the  author*s  words,  were  he  using 
his  own  words,  but  where  he  uses  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writers,  we 
feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to  believe 
it  used  with  qualifications  and  accom- 
modations, all  which  we  must  take  into 
consideration,  and  limit  this  adopted 
phraseology  by  such  facts  as  we  find 
stated  in  ordiniuy  lan^;uage.  We  must 
separate  the  feeling,  with  which  his  past 
Me  is  recollected  by  him,  and  which 
feeling  we  regard  as  alone  embodied 
in  the  scriptural  expressions,  from  the 
facts  which  he  would  detail  Words  that 
would  indicate  general  profligacy,  we 
find,  by  other  circumstances,  meant 
what  is  bad  enough,  *'  that  from  a 
child  he  had  but  few  equals  for  curs- 
ing, swearing,  lying,  and  blaspheming 
the  holy  name  of  God.** 

Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Shi* 
ners^  is  the  title  of  Bunyan's  narrative 
of  his  own  life.  This  very  title  would 
render  somewhat  of  over-statement  to 
be  expected.  Exaggerate  the  sin,  and 
you  may  make  the  grace  more  abun- 
dant. Calm«  and  apparently  subdued 
as  the  old  man's  spirit  was,  yet  the 
very  title  of  his  tract,  making  all  ^ow- 
ance  for  the  conventional  hmguage  of 
tiie  period  in  which  he  wrote,  is  that 
of  a  person  under  strong  and  habitual 
excitement.  We  admire  and  we  should 
anxiously  wish  to  share  the  feeling,  but 
we  cannot  forbear  saying,  that  it,  like 
all  other  strong  feehn^s,  colours  all 
that  it  beholds;  that,  vivid  as  the  dreams 
of  his  childhood  may  have  been,  we 
think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  in  his 
recollections  of  them  in  afler  life,  they 
assumed  more  intense  vividness,  that, 
in  fact,  in  these  biographical  records^ 
by  a  man  of  highly  imaginative  power, 
much  of  what  seems  to  oe  but  remem- 
bered is  almost  the  creation  of  the 
moment,  in  which  what  is  called  the 
record  is  composed ;  that  in  the  case 
of  Bunyan  as  In  that  of  Groethe,  we 
have,  without,  however,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  half  self-deception,  which 
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the  German's  title-page  exhibits^  an 
inseparable  blending  of  truth  and  fic- 
tion. The  divine  dreamer  was,  it  would 
seem,  from  his  early  childhood,  the 
victim  of  dreams,  and  the  scenery  of 
bis  visions  was  always  taken  from  the 
other  world. 

**  Tea,  so  settled  and  rooted  was  I 
in  these  things,  that  they  became  as  a 
second  nature  to  me;  the  which,  as  I 
have  also  with  soberness  considered 
since,  did  so  offend  the  Lord,  that 
even  in  my  childhood  he  did  scare  and 
affrighten  me  with  fearful  dreams,  and 
did  terrify  me  with  fearful  visions  :  for 
often,  after  I  had  spent  this  and  the 
other  day  in  sin,  I  have  in  my  bed  been 
greatly  afflicted  while  asleep  with  the 
apprehensions  of  devils  and  wicked 
spirits,  who  still,  as  I  then  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them, 
of  which  I  should  never  be  rid. 

*'  Also,  I  should  at  the.ie  years  be 
greatly  afflicted  and  troubled  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  fearful  torments  of  hell- 
fire  ;  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  among  thoso 
devils  and  hellish  fiends,  who  are  there 
bound  down  with  the  chains  of  bonds 
and  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day. 

"  These  things,  I  say,  when  I  was 
but  a  child  but  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
did  so  distress  my  soul,  that  then,  in 
the  midst  of  my  many  sports  and  child- 
ish vanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions, 
I  was  often  much  cast  down  and  afflict- 
ed in  my  mind  therewith ;  yet  could  I 
not  let  go  my  sins.  Tea,  I  was  also 
then  so  overcome  with  despair  of  life 
and  heaven,  that  I  should  often  wish, 
either  that  there  had  been  no  hell,  or 
that  I  had  been  a  devil ;  supposing  they 
were  only  tormentors  ;  but  if  it  must 
needs  be  that  I  went  thither,  I  might  be 
rather  a  tormentor  than  to  be  tormented 
myself. 

**  A  while  after,  these  terrible  dreams 
did  leave  me,  which  also  I  soon  for- 
got ;  for  my  pleasures  did  quicklv  cut 
off  the  rememhrance  of  them  as  if  they 
had  never  been ;  wherefore,  with  more 
greediness,  according  to  the  strength  of 
nature,  I  did  still  let  loose  the  reins  of 
my  lust,  and  delighted  in  all  transgres- 
sions against  the  law  of  God ;  so  that, 
until  I  came  to  the  state  of  marriage,  I 
was  the  very  ringleader  of  all  the  youth 
that  kept  me  company,  in  all  manner  of 
vice  and  ungodliness.'* 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dreams 
which  re-appeared  in  such  brightness 
in  his  successive  works,  were  in  some 
cases  recollections  of  actual  dreams  of 
childhood  I  nor  is  it  less  likely,  that 


when  he  sought  to  bring  back  his  child- 
hood,  and  nmke  it  the  distinct  subject 
of  thought,  he  should  unconsdouslv 
exercise  the  marvellous  faculty  whica 
gives  shape  and  almost  substance  to 
what  would,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
men,  be  classed  wiUi  the  mere  vapours 
of  the  night.  That  Bunyan  spoke 
with  entire  truth,  when  he  told  much 
of  his  early  life  to  *'  those  whom  God 
accounted  him  worthy  to  beget  to 
faith  by  his  ministiy  in  the  Word,**  is 
a  fact  of  which  we  have  no  doubt  what> 
ever,  and  we  place  entire  reliance  on 
all  such  details  as  are  properly  the 
subject  of  observation  or  of  evidence. 
But  it  is  scarce  posable  to  regard  any 
records  of  dreams  and  visions  as 
ooming  within  such  a  classification. 
The  shadows  of  clouds  might  almost  as 
easily  be  described.  We  are  to  re- 
member,  too,  in  forming  a  judgment 
on  this  nuitter,  not  merely  J3unyan*8 
habit  of  doUiing  all  his  thoughts  in 
something  of  allegory ;  but  the  purpose 
of  his  communication  to  his  followen. 
"  It  is  profitable  at  Urge  for  Christiaos 
to  be  ofVen  calling  to  mind  the  vety 
beginnings  of  grace  with  thdr  souls." 
He  writes  to  them  from  prison,  and 
the  Unguase  is  altogether  framed  from 
passages  of  Scripture. 

"  Once  again,"  he  says,  *'  as  before 
from  the  tops  Shenir  and  Hermon,  so  now 
from  the  /toa'f  den  and  the  wwuntaint  of 
the  leopards,  ...  I  have 
sent  you  here  inclosed  a  drop  of  that 
honey  that  I  have  taken  out  of  the 
carcase  of  a  Hon,  Judges,  xiv.  5-S.  I 
have  eaten  thereof  myself,  and  am 
much  refreshed  thereby.  Temptations, 
when  we  meet  them  at  first,  are  as  the 
lion  that  roared  upon  Samson ;  but  if 
we  overcome  them,  the  next  time  we 
see  them,  we  shall  find  a  nest  of  honej 
within  them.  The  Philistines  under- 
stood me  not.  It  is  something ;  a  rela- 
tion of  the  work  of  God  upon  my  soal, 
even  from  the  very  first  till  now,  where- 
in you  may  perceive  my  castings  down, 
and  risings  up;  for  he  wonndeth,  and 
his  hands  make  whole.  It  is  written  in 
the  Scripture,  Isa.  xxxviii.  Ifi— ••The 
father  to  the  children  shall  make  known 
the  truth  of  God."  Tea,  it  was  for  this 
reason  I  lay  so  long  at  Sinai,  Lev,  iv. 
10,  11,  to  see  the  fire,  and  the  dood, 
and  darkness,  that  I  might  fear  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life  upon  earth, 
and  tell  of  his  wondrous  works  to  dj 
children,  Psa,  IxxviiL  S,  4,  5." 

The  purposes,  then,  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  His  people,  and  the  way 
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in  which  thoughts  originate  in  the  mind, 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  this  ''  Epis- 
tie"  of  Bunyan's ;  and  there  is  seen  in 
it  everywhere  a  disposition,  as  far  as  is 
at  all  possible*  to  refer  everything  to  a 
power  operating  without  our  will  or 
against  it.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  he  looks  for  something  like 
inspiration  in  everything  that  is  seem- 
ingly least  connected  with  the  ordin^y 
on-goings  of  the  mental  powers.  He 
looks  for  miracles,  and  he  finds  them ; 
bat  were  it  not  for  his  extraordinary 
strength  of  mind,  and  for  his  logical 
powers,  of  an  order  rarely  surpassed, 
there  would  have  been  the  danger  of  this 
habitdc^nerating  into  the  most  servile 
or  baseless  superstition.  The  auguries 
and  oracles  of  old  pagan  days  would 
find  a  justification  in  this  strange  habit 
of  seeking  guidance  from  some  capri- 
cioiu  interpretation  of  dreams  and 
omens ;  and  we  think  even  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture*  applied  in  the 
way  he  applied  it,  by  persons  of  mental 
power  inferior  to  Ids,  not  less  likely 
to  lead  into  absurdity  and  error.  Bun- 
yan,  however,  had  tiiis  security  against 
anything  of  important  error ;  he  seized 
some  one  truth,  and  this,  once  fixed  in 
his  mind,  he  never  parted  with.  How- 
erer  derived,  and  it  sometimes  was 
made  out  by  inferences  depending  each 
on  the  other,  in  what  seemed  argument, 
and  was  but  analogy,  yet,  once  attained, 
it  became  the  measure  of  every  other 
proposition  with  which  it  could  be  com- 
pared. There  is  a  passage  in  this  narra- 
tive  which  illustrates  what  we  mean. 
Ue  tells  us  that 

*'  He  was  made  to  see  something  con- 
cerning the  beasts  that  Moses  counted 
clean  and  unclean.  Now  I  read  that 
the  clean  beasts  chewed;  that  is,  thought 
I,  they  show  us  that  we  must  feed  on 
the  Word  of  God.  They  a\so  parted  the 
hoof:  I  thought  that  signified  we  must 
part,  if  we  would  be  saved,  with  the 

ways  of  ungodly  men I 

thought  the  hare  to  be  a  type  of  those 
who  talk  of  the  Word,  yet  walk  in  the 
ways  of  sin ;  and  that  the  swine  was 
like  him  that  parted  with  his  outward 
pollution,  but  still  wanted  the  Word  of 
Faith,  without  which  there  would  be  no 
way  of  salvation,  let  a  man  be  never  so 
devout." 

In  some  such  way  as  this  is  everything 
in  the  Bible  made  a  sort  of  symbol 
not  altogether  arbitrarily,  for  Bunyan, 
most  oiren,  is  working  out  some  sug- 
gestion of  the  New  Testament,  arguing 
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from  the  antitype  first  to  tho  type ; 
but  then  from  the  type  deducing  in- 
ferences often  with  extreme  ingenu- 
ity, but  their  application  being  always 
limited  by  some  fixed  truth  other- 
wise ascertained.  Had  Bunyan  been  a 
reader  of  the  Talmud,  this  sort  of  alle> 
gorising  and  symbolising  would  not 
have  b^n  strange.  As  it  was  the  fancies 
were  altogether  his  own.  We  cannot 
render  Bunyan  known  to  our  readers, 
nor  will  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  be 
altogether  understood,  without  our  giv. 
ing  some  account  of  lus  life.  Though 
he  appears  to  have  cursed  and  sworn, 
and  to  have  robbed  orchards — this  last 
is  perhaps  an  unfair  inference  from  his 
ascribing  this  feat  to  the  hero  of  one 
of  his  spiritual  romances — ^he  felt  a 
shock  which  made  him  tremble  when 
he  saw  men  professing  religion  act 
wickedlv.  He  had  a  providential  es- 
cape, wnich  he  thankfully  records.  He 
fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  and  nar- 
rowlv  escaped  drowning.  He  fell  out 
of  a  boat,  in  the  Bedford  river,  and  was 
saved.  He  struck  an  adder  on  the  back 
with  a  stick,  and  having  stunned  her, 
plucked  out  the  sting  with  his  fingers, 
«  by  which  act,"  he  adds,  "  had  not 
God  been  merciful  to  me,  I  might,  by 
my  desperateness,  have  brought  myseu 
to  my  end." 

We  next  find  Bunyan  in  the  army. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  while  in  the 
army  he  felt  "  those  strokes  upon  his 
spirit  which  made  his  heart  ache,"  that 
are  told  us  of  in  his  autobiography,  when 
he  witnessed  the  reprobate  conduct  of 
men  professing  religion.  In  his  life  of 
Mr.  Badman,  he  gives  an  instance  of 
such  profligacy,  which  we  suppose  was 
common  enough  either  in  the  royal  or 
parliamentary  armies.  Bunyan,  writ- 
ing years  after  the  Restoration,  did  not 
feel  It  necessary  in  his  tract  to  say  with 
which  side  he  was  engaged,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  was  Cromwell's. 
Among  them  the  contrast  of  religion 
with  profligacy  was  more  likely  to  exist 
and  to  force  itself  on  his  attention,  and 
Bunyan  was,  on  the  whole,  likely  to 
have  been  benefited  in  his  moral  na- 
tare^from  being  taken,  even  for  awhile, 
from  the  streets  of  Bedford.  Hume's 
description  of  the  parliamentary  army 
is  probably  pretty  accurate,  and  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  streets  of  Bed- 
ford,  where  he  passed  his  time  cursing 
and  swearing  (il  we  are  to  take  his  own 
account  as  accurate),  or,  when  he  was 
better  employed,  in  earning  his  bread 
2  F 
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as  a  tinker,  herding  with  gypsies,  and 
stealing  poultry  irom  farm-vards,  and 
to  be  jpaced  even  under  such  irregular 
discipfine  as  he  must  have  been  forced 
into^  could  not  but  have  been  a  diange 
for  the  better.  Ascribe  as  much  as 
you  will  to  hypcKcrisy  and  fanaticism, 
there  must  remain  much  of  what  in- 
fluenced  Uie  mind  to  good  in  such  de- 
votional exercises  as  occupied  Crom- 
well s  army. 

"  Never  sqrely  was  a  more  singular 
army  assembled,  than  that  which  was 
now  set  on  foot  bv  the  parliament.  To 
the  greater  numoer  of  the  regiments, 
chaplains  were  not  appointed.  The 
officers  assumed  the  spiritual  duty,  and 
united  it  with  their  military  functions. 
During  the  intervals  of  action,  they  oc* 
cupied  themselves  in  sermons,  prayers, 
exhortations  ;  and  the  same  emulation, 
there,  attended  them,  which,  in  the  field, 
is  so  necessary  to  support  the  honour  of 
that  profession.  Rapturous  ecstasies 
supplied  the  place  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  while  the  zealous  devotees 
poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpre- 
meditated harangues,  they  mistook  that 
eloquence,  which  to  their  own  surprise, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  in  upon 
them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  for 
iUapses  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever 
they  were  quartered,  they  excluded  the 
minister  from  his  pulpit ;  and  usurping 
his  place,  conveyed  their  sentiments 
to  the  audience,  with  all  the  authority 
which  followod  their  power,  their  valour, 
and  their  military  exploits,  united  to 
their  appesring  zeal  and  fervour.  The 
private  soldiers,  seized  with  the  same 
spirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours  in 

grayer,  in  perusing  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
1  ghostly  conferences,  where  they  com- 
pared the  progress  of  their  souls  in 
grace,  and  mutually  stimulated  each 
other  to  farther  advances  in  the  great 
work  of  their  salvation.  When  they 
were  marching  to  battle,  the  whole 
field  resounded,  as  well  with  psalms  and 
spiritual  songs  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
as  with  the  instruments  of  military 
music ;  and  every  man  endeavoured  to 
drown  the  sense  of  present  danger,  in 
the  prospect  of  that  crown  of  j^Iory 
which  was  set  before  him.  In  so  holy 
a  cause,  wounds  were  esteemed  men*, 
torious  ;  death,  martyrdom ;  and  the 
hurry  and  dangers  of  action,  instead  of 
banishing  their  pious  visions,  rather 
served  to  impress  their  minds  more 
strongly  with  them." — Humes  England. 

In  Philip's  life  of  Buxonn,  we  find 
jt  distinctly  stated,  on  tt?  authority  of 
ft  sketch  of  his  life,  preserved  in  the 


British  Museum,  written  by  a  person 
who  knew  Bunyan,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Leicester  he  was  called  out  to  attack 
the  town,  then  defended  by  the  King's 
forces  against  the  parliiunentarians. 
This  seems  to  decide  what  was  before 
doubtful,  and  what  his  bio^j^ers  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  misapprehend- 
ing. Bunyan  mentions  the  fact  in  the 
same  way  as  the  author  of  the  sketch 
.which  Mr.  Philip  quotes,  but  does  not 
mention  the  jilace.  Others  add  the 
place ;  but  this  was  not  unlikely  to 
^lislead  those  who  looked  only  at  Hume, 
for  Leicester  was  twice  begged  in  the 
civil  war,  first  by  the  King's  troops, 
and  taken  ;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  by  the  parliamentarians,  and 
this  last  siege  mime  says  nothing  of. 
At  this  siege  occurred  an  inddenk 
which  we  must  tell  in  Bunyan*s  own 
words : — 

**  This  also  have  I  taken  notice  of 
with  thanksgiving ;  when  I  was  a  soldier, 
T,  with  others,  were  drawn  out  to  go  to 
such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but  when  I 
was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  com- 
pany desired  to  go  in  my  room;  to 
which  when  J  had  consented,  he  took 
my  place,  and  coming  to  the  siege,  a? 
he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  into  the 
head  with  a  musket  bullet,  and  died. 

**  Here,  as  I  said,  were  judgments 
and  mercy  ;  but  neither  of  them  did 
awake  my  soul  to  righteousness ;  where- 
fore I  sinned  still,  and  grew  more  and 
more  rebellious  against  God,  and  care- 
less of  my  own  salvation.** 

It  has  bocn  suggested  that  Bunyan*8 
military  experience  probably  furnished 
him  with  some  of  the  imagery  in  hb 
"  Holj'  War."  Sir  Walter  Scott  falls 
out  with  this  supposition,  on,  we  think, 
insufficient  grounds.  *«The  military 
operations  are  described,"  he  sa}^ 
"  inaccurately,  and  the  arms  and  armour 
are  of  earlier  date  than  those  used  in 
the  civil  war."  Bunyan*s  arms  and 
armour  for  the  assailants  and  defen- 
dants of  the  town  of  Mansoul  are  like 
the  arms  and  armour  which  the  old  al- 
legorists  invented  for  their  warriors; 
Fear  and  Horror  and  Discord  formed 
part,  and  iron  and  brass  another  part  of 
the  same  inseparable  mass,  in  the  same 
way  as  Tacitus  describes  hostile  dis- 
tricts divided  mutuo  metu  et  motUibus, 
We  are  not  to  expect  accounts  of  ac- 
tual military  expoaients,  but  something 
suggested  by  them,  and  which  are  more 
likmy  to  occur  to  a  man  who  has  been 
inthe  field.    There  is  a  tone  of  excite- 
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meat  foreign  to  Bonvan's  verse,  in  the 
poem  prefixed  to  tne  "  Holy  War," 
and  we  think  it  i«  to  be  referred, — ^not 
as  to  its  interpretation,  but  as  to  its 
originating  cause, — ^to  the  accident  of 
bis  having  been  at  the  siege  of  Leicester. 

'*I  saw  the  Pijnoe'a  fumed  men  come  down 
By  troope,  bj  thousands,  to  besiege  the  town. 
1  saw  the  Captains,  heard  the  trumpet  sound, 
And  how  his  forces  covei'd  all  the  ground. 
Tea,  how  they  set  themselves  in  battle-'ray 
I  &baD  remember  to  my  dying  day. 

"I  saw  the  colours  waving  in  the  wind, 
And  they  within  to  mischief  how  comUn'd 
To  ruin  Mansoul,  and  to  m^ke  away 
Her  Primnm  Mobile  without  delay. 

"  I  saw  the  moonts  caat  up  against  the 

town, 
And  bow  the  dings  were  plac'd  to  beat  it 

down, 
I  hnrd  the  stones  fly  whizzing  by  mine  ears, 
(What  longer  kept  in  mind  that  got  in  fe#rs  ?) 
I  heard  them  fyll,  and  saw  what  work'tliey 

made, 
And  how  old  Afeas  did  cover  with  hb  shade 
The  face  of  Mantoul :  and  I  heard  her  cry, 
'  Woe- worth  the  day,  in  dying  I  shall  die? 

'*  I  saw  the  battering-rams,  and  how  they 
play'd,  *"  ^ 

T.)  beat  down  Eargate  ;  and  I  was  afraid 
Not  only  Eargate^  but  the  veiy-town. 
Would  tiy  those  battering  rams  be  beaten 
down. 

"I  saw  the  fights,  and  heard  the  Cap^ 

taitu  shoot ; 
And  in  each  battle  saw  who  fac'd  about : 
1  Mw  who  wounded  were,  and  who  were 

idain, 
And  who  when  dead  would  come  to  life  again. 

"  I  heard  the  cries  of  those  that  wounded 

were, 
(While  others  fought  like  men  bereft  of  fear,) 
And  whOe  the  cry,  KlU  I  KiU!  was  in  mine 

ears, 
The  gutters  ran  not  so  with  blood  as  tears.** 

Banyan  was  but  seventeen  when  he 
went  into  the  army.  At  nineteen,  he 
quitted  the  anpy  and  married.  "  My 
mercy,"  he  savs,  "  was  to  light  on  a 
w»ie  whose  fiitner  was  counted  godly." 
"  We  had  not/'  he  says,  •*  so  much  as 
a  dash  or  spoon  between  us.  We  had 
two  books.  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway 
to  Heaven,  and  The  Practice  of  Piety, 
which  her  father  left  her  when  he  died." 
In  these  books  thev  sometimes  read  to- 
gether, and  his  wife  was  fond  of  dwell- 
ing on  herfeiher's  virtues,  how  he  would 
reprove  and  conject  vice,  and  what  a 


sti'ict  and  holy  life  he  lived  in  his  days, 
both  in  word  and  in  deed.    Of  the  first 
of  these  books  we  know  nothing,  and 
of  the  second  only  what  we  learn  from 
Southey,   It  was  by  Bayley,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  must  have  been  exceed- 
infflv  popular,  as  it  was  transited  into 
Welsh,  into  Hungarian,  and  into  Polish, 
and  more  than  fifty  editions  of  it  were 
published  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years.     These   books,   and  his  wife's 
mfluence,  made  him  desire  to  reform 
his  life,  and  '•  to  fall  in  eagerly  with 
the  religion  of  the  times,  to  wit,  to  go 
to  church  twice  a  day,  and  that  too, 
with  the  foremost,  and  ^ere  very  de- 
voutljr  say  and  sing  as  others  did,  yet 
retaining,"  as  he  adds,   **his  wicked 
life."     "I  was,"  he  says,    ** so  over* 
run  with  the  spirit  of  superstition,  that 
I  adored,  and  that  with  great  devo- 
tion, even  all  things  (to  the  high  place, 
priest,   clerk,  vestment,  service,  and 
what  else)  belonging  to  the  church, 
counting    all    things  holy  that  were 
therein  contained,  and  especially  the 
priest  and  clerk,  most  happy  and  with- 
out doubt  greatly  blessed,  because  they 
were  the  servants,  as  I  then  thought,  of 
God,  and  were  principally  in  his  holy 
temple  to  do  his  work  therein." 

"  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  in 
a  little  time  upon  my  spirit,  that  had  I 
but  seen  a  priest,  (though  never  so 
sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life,)  I 
should  6nd  my  spirit  fall  under  him, 
reverence  him,  and  knit  unto  him  ;  yea, 
I  thought  for  the  love  I  did  bear  unto 
them,  (supposing  they  were  the  minis- 
ters of  God,)  I  could  have  Iain  down  at 
their  feet,  and  have  been  trampled  upon 
by  them;  their  name,  their  garb,  and 
work,  did  so  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me. 

"After  I  had  been  thus  for  some 
considerable  time,  another  thought  came 
into  my  mind :  and  that  was,  whether  I 
were  of  the  Israelites  or  no  ?  For  find- 
ing in  the  Scriptures  that  they  were 
once  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  thought 
I,  if  I  were  one  of  this  race,  my  soul 
must  needs  be  happy.  Now,  again  I 
found  within  me  a  great  longing  to  be 
resolved  about  this  question,  but  could 
not  tell  how  I  should.  At  hist  I  asked 
my  father  of  it,  who  told  me,  '  No  we 
were  not.*  Wherefore  then  I  fell  in  my 
spirits  as  to  the  hopes  of  that,  and  so 
remaine(J." 

We  are  told  that  this  reverential 
feeling  was  not  directed  to  the  services 
and  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
for  that  the  meagre  Directory  of  the 
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Puritiins  had  been  subs  tit  nted  for  tbc 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  the 
Liturgyof  the  Church  of  England  could 
not  have  been  then  uaed  in  any  private 
family  without  subjecting  the  offenders 
to  a  large  pecuniary  penalty.  Bunyan's 
language  is  not,  we  tnink,  calculated  to 
suggest  anything  of  this  kind ;  and  we 
suspect  either  that  the  ordinance  which 
proscribed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
nad  not  yet  been  executed  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  or  that  Bunyan,  writing 
some  forty  years  after  the  period  to  which 
we  allude,  made  some  nustake  of  date. 
At  all  events,  as  we  are  concerned  at 
present  more  with  his  state  of  mind  than 
with  an^  issues  between  Episcopacy 
and  Puritanism  that  may  be  supposed 
involved  in  the  matter,  we  will  only 
observe,  that  the  more  meagre  the  form 
of  worship  exciting  him  to  such  venera- 
tion, the  stronger  must  have  been  the 
impulse  within  his  own  mind  to  such 
devotion,  or  it  could  not  be  awakened 
at  all.    The  question  which  he  asked 
his  father,  and  his  reply,  have  led  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  notion  of  the  family 
having  been  gypsies.  Scott  assumes  the 
fact  of  some  foreign  descent  as  the  foun- 
dation of  Bunyan's  question,  and  re- 
nirds  the  answer,  that  they  were  not 
Jews,  as  proof  that  they  were  gypsies. 
We  have  quoted  the  passage  in  fiidl,  to 
show  that  Bunyan's  question  was  asked 
under  circumstances  that  made  it  natu- 
ral, without  at  all  suggesting  the  fact 
of  knowing  that  they  were  of  foreign 
descent  as  the  cause  of  Bunyan's  in- 
quiry whether  thev  were  Israelites? 
In  one  passage,  at  least    and  we  think 
there  are  more  in  Bunyan's  works — the 
gypsies  are  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  most    unlikely  if  Bunyan 
thought  ho  belonged  to  that  class  of 
vagabonds.     Did  he  belong  to  them, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  dwelt  on  it  with  a  sort  of  spiritual 
exultiition,  and  that  his  having  been 
called  out  of  Egypt  would  have  been 
to  him  one  of  the  i)roofs  of  Divine 
favour.     We  cannot  imagine  him  sup- 
pressing the  fact  or  disguising  it.     He 
tells,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  allude, 
of  a  state  or  mind  in  which  **  he  feared 
he  should  be  deprived  of  his  wits."  He 
doubted,  almost  disbelieved,  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  and  this  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  dail^  study  of  ^e  Bible, 
and  seeking  to  disentangle  the  deep 


mysteries  of  election  antl  reprobation. 
Could  such  thiugs  as  this  aoobt  and 
unbelief,  he  asked,  be  found  imong 
them  that  loved  God  ? 

"  I  often,  when  temptation  had  been 
upon  me,  did  compare  myself  to  the 
case  of  such  a  child  whom  some  gypsv 
hath  by  force  took  up  in  her  arms,  and 
is  carrying  from  friend  and  conotry; 
kick  sometimes  I  did,  and  also  shriek  and 
cry,  but  yet  1  was  bound  in  the  wings  of 
the  temptation,  and  the  wind  would  carrj 
me  away.  I  also  thought  of  Saul,  and 
of  the  evil  spurit  that  did  possess  him, 
and  did  greatly  fear  that  my  condition 
was  the  same  as  his." 

A  sermon  against   Sabbath-break- 
*  ing  awoke  Bunyan  into  more  serious 
thought.    He  had  by  this  time  got  out 
of  some  of  his  bad  habits,  but  others 
remained.     The  way  in  which  Sunday 
was  passed  was  one  of  the  great  distinc- 
tions between  the  Puritan  and  the  Ror- 
alist  parties  ;  and   Bunyan,  whatever 
were  nis  political  or  theological  leanings 
was  fond  of  out-of-door  amusemcDts, 
and  Sunday  was  his  day  for  them. 
Till  this  sermon,  he  never  felt  that  there 
was  guilt  in  his  sports,  but  the  sermoa 
was  a  burden  on  him,  and,  we  use  hij 
own  language,  embittered  his  fonncr 
pleasures,  and  benumbed  the  smews  <h 
Lis  ddights.     He  dined,  however,  and 
he  forgot  the  sermon.      Like  "Ae 
Scotch  rogue,"  Banyan  was  but  a  sorrr 
proficient  in  learning,  being  leadter 
at   CAT  and  dog,  cappy  hole,  rWiog 
the  hurley  hacket,  playing  at  i^j 
and  dams,  spang-bocUe,  wrestling,  and 
football,    than    at    his    book;*    «>d 
blackguard  and  semi-gypsy   »«  ^JJ 
poor  tinker  was,  it  could  not  bat  M 
well  for  both  his  bodily  and  mental 
health  that  he  enjoyed  these  activi 
amusements.    This  day,  however,  wis 
destined  to  be  a  remarkable  one  in  w 
biography.      Such  relimous  sectai**  ■ 
as  look  for  outward  evidence  of  an«*  | 
birth  to  righteousness,  are  anxions  to^ 
mark  the  very  hour  and  momen^ « 
Buch  a  chan^  and  in  this  way  »«*  I 
portance  is  given  to  a  particular  ser-  | 
mon,  to  the  accidental  opening  ofi 
passage  in  the  Bible,  to  the  visit  of  a 
mend,  to  anything,  in  short,  that  io»- 
gination    can    connect    with  w»»  ■ 
dianse.  Bunyan  would nothimsclfw^ 
dated  his  spiritual  birth  from  thu  »• 
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cident,  and,  indeed,  we  think  when  his 
mind  had  become  calmed  and  sobered, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  discowaged  the  inqairvy 
but  most  of  his  biographers  do.  It 
was,  however,  a  xemarkable  incident, 
sad  one  not  to  be  for^^otten,  that  on 
that  da^  as  he  was  playing  at  cat — one 
of  the  forms  of  the  game  of  cricket-^ 
"a  voice" — we  must  nse  his  own 
words — ''did  suddenly  dart  finom  hea- 
ven into  my  soul,  which  said,  'Wilt 
thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven, 
or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  V  At 
this  I  was  put  to  an  exceeding  amaze ; 
therefore  leaving  my  eat  on  the  ground, 
was  as  if  I  had,  with  the  eyes  of 
my  understanding,  seen  the  Lord  Jesus 
lookbg  down  upon  me  as  being  very 
botly  displeased  with  me,  and  as  if  he 
did  severely  threaten  me  with  some 
grievous  punishment  for  these  and 
other  ungodly  practices."  It  is  plain 
from  this  account  that  his  auditory 
nerves  were  affected,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  hear  the  words 
which  he  mentions — no  doubt  words 
that  had  occurred  in  the  sermon  to 
which  he  had  been  listening  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  His  bio- 
graphers are  disposed  to  represent  him 
as  believing  himself  to  have  seen  a 
virion  with  the  bodily  eye.  This  we 
think,  so  far  firom  bein?  asserted,  is 
distinctly  negatived,  by  his  language. 
He  felt  it  was  too  late  to  repent  &e 
paused,  however,  in  his  ^ame ;  again 
thought  over  the  case ;  said  noUiing  to 
his  companions  of  voice  or  vision  ;  but 
havmg  determined  that  repentance 
▼as  out  of  the  question,  *' returned 
desperately  to  his  sport."  And  this 
^d  of  despair  so  possessed  his  soul, 
that  settling  with  himself  that  heaven 
was  lost,  he  felt  a  '<  desire  to  take  his 
fill  of  sin,  still  studying  that  sin  was  to 
be  committed  that  I  might  taste  the 
sweetness  of  it,  and  fearing  lest  I 
should  die  before  I  had  my  desires.*' 
This  temptation  he  describes  as  one 
which  he  believes  to  be  very  common. 
'*  It  is  Satan's  policy  to  benumb  the 
conscience,  and  overrun  the  spirits 
with  a  scurvy  and  seared  frame  of 
heart'*  Slight  failings — such  is  his 
reasoning,  and  we  see  no  ground  of 
^oarrel  with  it — are  thus  aggravated 
mto  guilt  that  forbids  hope,  and 
the  feeling  expressed  in  Jeremiah  be- 
comes a  principle  of  action—"  There 
IS  no  hope ;  we  will  walk  after  our  own 
desires,  and  we  will  every  one  do  the 


imagination  of  his  evil  heart."  In 
this  state  of  mind  Bunyan  actually  re- 
sumed his  old  habits  of  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  desperation  looked  not 
unlike  actual  madness,  the  probability 
of  which  became  every  day  greater  and 
greater;  but  from  this  he  was  pre- 
served  under  circumstances  where  a 
mind  less  strong  than  his  would  have 
been  endangered,  were  it  not,  perhaps, 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  en- 
tanglements  in  which  he  seemed  likely 
to  have  been  for  ever  perplexed,  belong 
to  a  class  of  subtleties  tnat  have  pro- 
perly no  existence  for  an  inferior  class 
of  minds.  Bunyan,  who  was  proof 
against  the  sermon,  and  the  echo  of  the 
sermon  conjured  up  by  his  imagination 
during  his  game  of  cricket,  was  one  day 
playing  the  madman  and  blackguard 
at  a  neighbour's  shop  window;  tl^  wo- 
man of  the  house,  a  loose  and  ungodly 
wretch,  rebuked  him,  telling  him  that 
his  conduct  was  such  as  to  corrupt  the 
whole  town.  He  stood  admonished 
and  abashed.  *'  I  wished  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  might  be  a  little  child  again, 
that  my  father  might  learn  me  to  speak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  sweanug." 
Till  now  he  felt  that  to  swear  was  to 
give  authority  to  his  words,  but  this 
rebuke  from  an  abandoned  woman 
broke  down  the  habit 

Bunyan's  conduct  now  became  that 
of  a  respectable  man.  He  fell  in  with 
an  acquaintance  who  did  "  talk  plea- 
santly of  the  Scriptures  and  ot  the 
matter  of  religion."  This  led  Bunyan 
to  the  Bible.  The  historical  parts 
were  what  he  read.  He  was  as  *'yet 
ignorant  of  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  or  of  the  want  or  worth  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  save  us  ;'*  and  he 
therefore  "could  not  away  with  Paul's 
Epistles  and  such  like  Scriptures." 

Bell-ringing  had  been  a  favourite 
amusement  of  his.  Conscience  now 
became  tender,  and  he  gave  up  the 

Eractice.  Yet  his  heart  hankered,  and 
e  went  to  the  steeple-house  and 
looked  on,  though  he  durst  not  ring. 
Conscience  still  whispered  in  a  voice 
that  the  bells  thought  in  vain  to 
drown,  and  he  began  to  tremble  with 
imaginary  fears.  •'  How  if  one  of  the 
bells  should  fall !"  Then  he  would  stand 
under  one  of  the  main  beams  for 
safety ;  but  there  the  thought  would 
intrude,  ''should  the  bell  fall  with  a 
swing,  it  might  first  hit  the  wall,  and 
then  rebounding,  wight  hit  me,  for  all 
this  beam.'     Then  he  would  stand 
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in  the  st^tple-iloor.  •*  But  the  steeple 
ini^ht  fall,*'  was  the  next  thought ; 
and  this  did  *<  continually  so  shake  his 
mind,'*  that  he  was  at  last  fuzced  to 
flee. 

The  Puritans  have  no  love  for 
dancing ;  but  the  young  will  not  ^ve 
it  up,  and  we  don't  see  why  they 
should.  And  our  glorious  tinker,  in 
spite  of  all  the  voices  from  above  and 
below  that  haunted  him,  had  still  an 
ear  for  the  fiddle  and  a  foot  for  the 
dance.  Bunyan's  love  for  dancing 
must  have  been  for  the  sake  of  the 
exercise  itself.  If  he  is  to  be  believed, 
he  had  an  absolute  detestation  to  the 
£ur  sex.  Still  his  love  of  dancing,  and 
his  reluctance  to  give  it  up,  mi^e  us 
disposed  to  regard  with  some  doubt  a 
passage  which  his  biographers  are  fond 
of  quoting.  Did  the  man  dance  without 
a  partner  ?  We  do  not  suppose  the 
tinker  was  less  happy  when  he  had 
thrown  off  his  pack  and  found  himself 
in  some  village  bam,  or  still  better, 
on  the  open  yiUa^  green,  than  John 
Gilpin's  horse,  "right  glad  to  miss  thq 
lumbering  of  the  wheels."  But  still 
look  at  John  Bunjan's  picture  in  any 
edition  of  his  "  Pdgrim's  Progress  "•« 
his  briffhtt  brown,  large  British  face, 
perfect^  honest — brilliant  actually,  in 
the  very  rudest  print  we  have  ever 
ieen,  with  good  humour,  and  good 
nature,  and  good  sense.  Then  read 
his  pictures  of  Christiana  and  her 
children,  and  believe,  if  you  can,  the 
strange  passage  which  he  must  have 
written  in  some  moment  when  he  was 
provoked  into  language  foreign  to  his 
nature,  by  malignant  accusations.  Of 
Bunyan's  perfect  innocence  of  the 
charges  he  had  to  repel  we  can  have 
little  doubt ;  but  the  paragraph  which 
we  transcribe  we  do  not  believe : — 

"  And  in  this  I  admure  the  wis- 
dom of  Clod,  that  he  made  me  shy  of 
women  from  my  first  conversion  until 
now.  Those  know,  and  can  also  bear 
me  witness,  with  whom  I  have  been 
most  intimately  concerned,  that  it  is  i 
rare  thing  to  see  me  carry  it  pleasant 
towards  a  woman ;  the  common  saluta- 
tion of  a  woman  I  abhor,  it  is  odious  to 
me  in  whomsoever  I  see  it.     Their  com- 

Sany,  alone,  I  cannot  away  with.  I  sel- 
om  so  much  as  touch  a  woman's  hand : 
for  I  think  these  things  are  not  so  be- 
coming  me.  When  I  have  seen  good 
men  salute  those  women  that  they  have 
visited,  or  that  have  visited  them,  I 
iMiveat  times  made  my  objections  against 
it ;  and  when  they  have  answered,  '  that 


it  was  but  a  piece  of  civility/  I  have  told 
thorn  It  is  not  a  comely  sight.  Some 
indeed  have  urged  the  holy  kiss.  Bui 
then  I  have  asked,  why  they  made 
baulks  ?  why  they  did  salute  the  most 
handsome,  and  let  the  ill-favoured  po  ? 
Thus,  how  laudable  soever  such  things 
have  been  in  the  eyes  of  others,  they 
have  been  unseemly  in  my  sight.** 

Bunyan's  dancing  days,  however, 
came  to  an  end  before  their  natural 
time;  cursing,  swearing,  pflfering,  bell, 
rinsing,  and  dancing,  all  were  at  an 
end ;  and  there  was  such  a  reformation 
in  hu  whote  manner  and  conduct  as  to 
excite  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
his  neighbourhood;  and  in  spite  of 
some  occasional  lapses,  followed  hy 
promises  that  he  would  do  better  next 
time,  and  earnest  efforts  towards 
amendment,  he  thouffht  with  com- 
placency of  himself,  and  said  within  lus 
neart,  **  that  he  pleased  Grod  as  wells 
any  man  in  Engbind."  Of  distinct 
doctrine  he  appears  then  to  have  had 
no  thought.  **  I  knew  not,"  be  says, 
*'  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  fiiitli,  nor  hone^ 
for  as  I  have  well  seen  smoe,  had  I 
then  died,  my  state  would  have  been 
most  fearful."  *'I  was,  as  yet,nothine 
bat  a  poor  painted  h3rpocrite,  bnt  I 
loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  truly 
ffodly. "  It  wonld  appear  that  Bunj^an 
had  not  ad  jet  connected  himself  with 
any  sectarian  congregation;  and  we 
should  suppose,  in  his  case,  that  some 
of  the  temptations  that  tend  to  removs 
a  man  from  his  parish  church  did  not 
strongly  exist.  There  can  be  little 
doub^  that  among  the  poor,  the  igno- 
rant, the  self-educated,  and  l^e  half 
educated,  the  sort  of  social  distinction 
which  such  persons  attain  in  small  dis- 
senting congregations  is,  perhaps,  on- 
consciously  to  themselves/  one  of  the 
motives  for  separation  from  a  Lager 
body  in  which  their  claims  wonld  be 
unnoticed  or  rebuked.  In  Bunyan's 
case,  to  have  appeared  at  church 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  would,  | 
one  should  suppose,  be  distinctiofi 
enough ;  and  fais  connexion  with  the 
dissentinff  congregation  to  which  he 
attached  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
orisinated  with  himself,  nor  was  it 
either  altogether  as  accidental,  as  would 
appear  from  his  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  as,  perhaps,  he  himself  tbooght 
it.  In  all  small  dissenting  congre- 
gations there  is  an  anxiety  to  obtam 
converts,  which  is  not  nndentood  ctf 
felt  by  laiger  estoblishments.     And 
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it  IS  cerUiuy  that  iii  the  unsettled 
times  io  which  Buuyan's  lot  was  cast, 
the  feeling  was  not  less  stron":  in  almost 
all  these  bodies,  of  attaching  to  it, 
whenever  it  seemed  possible,  any  per- 
son of  the  slightest  promise.  In  the 
little  town  of  Bedford,  Bunvan's  story 
was  not  unlikely  to  have  made  some 
noise.  On  each  of  the  occasions  on 
which  his  life  was  saved  providentially, 
it  would  have  been  likely  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  discourse,  and  when 
at  last  news  was  brought  to  his  fellow- 
townsmeuy  that  the  man  who  tcok  his 

Elace  when  he  was  about  to  join  a 
esieging    party   was    shot    dead,    it 
would  not  be  surprising,  if  what  before 
was  justly  regarded  as  providential, 
now  appeared  not  distinguishable  from 
aetualmiracle.     The  subject  of  all  this 
village- wonder  is  a  young  man,  of  idle 
vagabond  habits,  not  absolutely  pro- 
fligate, but  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  He 
is  married,  and  has  to  support  a  flunily 
by  -what  was  probably  a  miserable  and 
precarious  trade.     Suddenly,  the  idler 
becomes  industrious,  breaks  off  all  his 
bad  habits,  and  is,  in  outward  appear. 
ance  at  least,  a  man  altogether  changed. 
lie  calls  himself  a  hypocrite,  but  in 
a  sense  which  does  convey  the  worst 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and,  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  him,  to  translate,  in  any 
case,  the  language  of  self-accusation, 
and  the  exaggerations  of  remorse,  into 
the  acknowledgment  of  such  details  of 
actual  sin  as  to  a  person  of  less  conscien- 
tious  feelings  might  suggest  the  same 
words,  there  is  no  pretence  for  regard- 
in  j  Bimyan,at  any  time,  guilty  of  hypo. 
crisy.  Had  he  called  himself  a ''  painted 
sepulchre"  instead  of  a  *'  painted  hy- 
pocrite,'* you  might  as  well  insist  on 
understanding  him  literally.     A  smalt 
cotigr^ation  of  Baptists  was  at  that 
time  formed  at  Bedford,  and  under  the 
direction  and  ministry  of  a  man,  whom 
the   commentators   on    the    Pilgrim's 
Progress  are  fond  of  identifying  with 
Evangelistt  no  doubt  wrongly'.    John 
Gifibrd,    their    spiritual    guide,    had 
been  a  major  in   the  royal  service, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth he  engaged  in  an  insur- 
rection,   was   tried,    convicted,    and 
with    eleven   companions,    sentenced 
to  death.     The  night  before  the  in. 
tended  execution  his  sister  visited  him 
in  prison.      The  guards  were  asleep, 
his  fellow-prisoners  all  drunk,  and  with 
his  sister's  as«stance  he  escuaped.     He 
was,  for  awhile,  concealed  in  London, 
and  finally  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he 


became  a  physician,  with  what  qualifi- 
cations for   the   office  we  know  not. 
Gifford,   though  sober  on  the  night  of 
his  escape,  or  at  least  less  drunk  than  his 
companions,  in  general  did  drink  like 
a  major  and  a  gallant  cavalier.    Those, 
who  seem  to  themselves  to  have  lost  allj 
do  not  risk  much  in  gambling:   ana 
Giffbrd  was  fond  of  play.  Gifford  was, 
in  his  own  way,  a  patriot,  and  when 
the  historians,  who  will  see  no  good  in 
tlie  parliamentary  party,  have  occasion 
to  mention  him,  we  find  it  recorded  as 
his  only  virtue,  that  he  hated  the  Pu- 
ritans for  the  misery  they  brought  on 
the  nation  in  general,  and  on  mmself 
in  particular,  and  that  he  oflen  thought 
of  killing  one  John  Harrington,   for 
^o    other,  provocation    than  because 
he  was  a  leading  man  among  persona 
of  that  description  in  BristoL     Gifford 
lost  in  gambling  one  night  the  sum  of 
fifteen  pounds ;  despair  suggested  more 
than  one  escape  from  the  probable  con* 
sequences,  but  while  he  was  in  the  ago- 
nies of  doubt,  he  looked  into  a  religious 
book,  which  startled  him  into  serious 
thought,  and  awaked  a  conscience  which 
was  not  dead  but  sleeping.  The  passage 
which  arrested  his  attention  has  been 
preserved,  atid  mrfy  be  found  in  Philip's 
Life  of  Bunyan,  and  probably  in  others. 
It  is  an  address  to  the  weary  and  heavj 
laden  to  come  to  Christ ;  and  the  inv^ 
tation  of  our  Lord  is  truly  stated  with- 
out  exception  of  time,  or  place,  or  per- 
son.    The  very  sense  of  his  unfitness 
which  deters  a  sinner  from  coming,  is 
dwelt  on  as  a  proof  that  he  is  of 
those    "specially   aimed   at,   invited| 
and  accepted."    The  appeal  was  not 
lost  on  Gifford.    He  at  once  sought  out 
the  meetings  of  those  whom  before  he 
detested  and  despised.     He  was  at  first 
received  doubtfully,  but,  after  awhiley 
so  won  on  them,  that  he  was  invited  by 
some,  who  formed  themselves  into  a 
distinct  congregation,  to  undertake  its 
care.     Of  the  persons  so  invitjng  him 
to  be  their  pastor,  Anthony  llarring- 
ton   was  one.     The  change  was,,  m 
Gifford's  case,  as  from  death  to  life. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  last  of  his  life, 
he  said,  that  from  tlie  day  on  which 
he  was  startled  into  thoi^nts  of  reli- 
gion, "  he  had  not  lost  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  no,    not  for  an  hour," 
Bunyan  says  of  him,  calling  him  holy 
Mr.  Gifford: — "he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  deliver  the  people  of  God  from 
all  those  harsh  ana  unsound  tests  that 
by  nature  we  are  prone  to."    Though 
of  the  Baptist  name,  he  seems  to  ha^ 
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avoided,  as  Banyan  himself  did,  the 
controversies  that  divided  the  Baptists 
from  other  professing  Christians,  and 
that  among  themselves  broke  them  into 
smaller  sects.  Faith  in  Christ  and  purity 
of  life  were  the  principles  on  which  alone 
they  insisted  as  the  bond  that  united 
their  congregations.  Thej  disregarded, 
or  believed  that  they  disregarded,  all 
else. 

Some  of  Gifibrd's  flock  were  among 
the  first  persons  to  welcome  Banyan, 
when  he  assumed  decency  of  conduct, 
and  he  tells  us  that  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Bedford  on  some 
business  connected  with  his  trade,  he 
came  where  there  were  three  or  four 
poor  women  sitting  at  a  door  in  the 
sun.  They  were  speaking  on  religious 
subjects,  and  Bunyan  drew  near  to 
join  their  discourse, "  being  now  a  brisk 
talker  myself  in  matters  of  religion." 

**  Bat  I  may  say  1  heard,  bat  under- 
stood not,  for  they  were  far  above  out 
of  reach.  Their  talk  was  about  a  new 
birth,  the  work  of  God  on  their  hearts ; 
as  also  how  they  were  convinced  of  their 
miserable  state  by  nature ;  they  talked 
how  God  had  visit^  their  souls  with  his 
love  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  what 
words  and  promises  they  had  been  re- 
freshed and  comforted,  and  supported 
i^ainst  the  temptations  of  the  devil, 
'i^ey  reasoned  of  the  temptations  of 
Satan  in  particular,  and  told  to  each 
other  by  which  they  had  been  afflicted, 
and  how  they  were  borne  np  under  bis 
assaults.** 

Bunyan  had  before  thought  of  reli- 
^onand  salvation,  but  the  language  and 
the  facts  stated  by  these  women  were 
strange  to  him.  The  new  birth  had  never 
before  entered  his  mind.  The  deceit- 
fulness  and  treachery  of  his  own  heart 
were  things  wholly  unsuspected  by 
him.  That  he  could  seem  to  himself 
to  be  religious,  and  not  be  so,  was  a 
mystery  as  yet  to  a  mind  not  busied 
with  speculation.  The  temptations  of 
Satan  within  the  heart  itself  were  by 
him  heard  of  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
comforts  of  Holy  Scripture  assumed  a 
new  meaning  to  him  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  these  women.  Southey  de- 
scribes him  as  accidentally  overhearing 
the  conversation  of  these  women ;  we 
do  not  think  this  the  fair  interpretation 
of  the  passage.  The  women  are  de- 
scribed as  conversing  with  each  other, 
but  Bunyan  is  plainly  known  by  them 
to  be  present,  and  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  conversation  as  intentionally 


directed  to  what  they  knew  to  be  Ban. 
yan's  state  of  mind ;  that  they  were  at 
the  time  engaged  in  what  a  dissenter, 
who  has  written  a  life  of  Bunyan,  calls 
episcopising,  meaning  proselytising,  or 
some  Kindred  thought,  and  seemmg  to 
regard  such  efforts  to  save  stmy  sheep 
as  the  habitual  occupation  of  those  who 
hold  the  pastoral  office  of  a  bishop. 
Bunyan  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  company  of  these  poor  people,  and 
describes  himself  as  each  day  feeling 
more  ardent  love  for  religion ;  still  igno- 
rant,  but  so  engaged  with  thoughts  on 
spiritual  things,  that  it  would  then  have 
been  as  difficult  to  him  '*  to  have  taken 
his  mind  from  heaven  to  earth,  as  be 
afterwards,  he  says,  *'  found  it  to  get  it 
from  earth  to  heaven.*' 

The  Presbvteriana  had  by  this  time 
established  themselves  through  Eng- 
land in  most  of  the  parishes.  They 
had  pretty  well  got  rid  of  episcopacy, 
but  the  difiiculty  in  all  such  cases  ia 
not  to  overthrow,  but  to  sobstitate 
an}'thing  effectually  or  permanently  in 
the  place  of  what  is  overthrown.  The 
iron  rule  of  positive  law  may  do  some- 
thing, and  for  awhile  did  something, 
but  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Far- 
liamcnt  of  the  day,  a  year  of  jubilee 
was  proclaimed  to  tender  consciences, 
uprose  the  congregationalists  to  war 
with  "Presbytery,**  and  among  those 
many  of  the  old  enemies,  who  had 
been  regarded  as  utterly  extinct,  re- 
appeared; ''not  a  hair  of  their  head 
singed,  nor  any  smell  of  the  fire  of  per- 
secution  upon  their  clothes.'*  Iney 
fell  at  once  to  gathering  congregations. 
London  was  their  chief  resort,  *' Trent 
may  be  good,  and  Severn  better,  but 
oh,  the  Thames  is  the  best  for  the 
plentiful  taking  of  fish  therein.  They 
did  fish,  I  wifi  not  say  steal,  hence  a 
master,  thence  a  mistress  of  a  fiumly, 
a  son  out  of  a  third,  a  servant  oat  of  a 
fourth  parish,  all  of  which  met  in  their 
congregations.*'  lliePresbjrteriansfell 
out  wiui  this ;  how  could  their  churches 
stand,  if  comer  stones,  pillars,  ntterh 
and  beams  were  carried  off  by  others 
to  build  their  congregations  ?  "^^^ 
complained  that  the  new  pastor,  though 
slighting  tithes  and  set  maintenaDC^ 
yet  so  ordered  the  matter  that  the 
gleanings  of  Ephraim  became  better 
than  the  vintage  of  Abieaer."  In  w« 
discussions  at  Holland  of  a  year  or  two 
before,  among  other  matters  P'^^P^ 
as  essential  or  desirable  in  a  Chordif 
was  the  establishment,  in  oonforou? 
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as  It  was  said  to  apostolic  regulation,  of 
"  an  order  of  widows  as  essential  she^ 
ministers  in  the  Church.  Mentioning 
this,  Fuller  says,  "  our'Iate  civil  wars  rn 
England  have  afforded  us  plenty  for 
the  place."  These  were  the  proposals  of 
the  congrogationalists,  and  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  the  poor  women  of 
Bedford,  whom  Bunyan  fell  in  with,  if 
not  officially  employed  in  this  sort  of 
ministry,  were  persons  making  such 
K^rrices  their  habitual  pursuit.  Some 
of  the  sort  of  fishing  for  men,  which 
Fuller  tells  us  was  exercised  in  the 
Severn  and  Thames,  took  place  in 
other  rivers,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  angle  there.  To  win 
a  new  comer  to  the  congregation  was 
of  serious  importance ;  such  we  think 
was  the  object,  and  such  certainly  the 
effect,  of  these  conversations  with  Bun- 
van.  The  person,  with  whom  Bunyan 
oad  a  little  before  most  frequent  con- 
versations on  religion,  joined  what  was 
sometimes  called  the  "family  of  love," 
more  often  "the  Ranters,"  and  passed 
on  from  stage  to  stage  of  frenzy,  folly, 
imbecility.  Bunyan  was  obbged  to 
leave  his  company  altogether,  and  the 
last  we  hear  of  him  is,  some  raving 
blasphemy  recorded  by  Bunyan,  but 
not  worth  repeating. 

The  way  in  which  Bunyan's  liveli- 
hood was  obtained  made  him  wander 
through  the  country ;  no  doubt,  in  a 
limited  and  ascertained  circuit,  but  still 
under  circumstances  that  threw  him  in 
with  all  varieties  of  opinion.  There 
coald  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  Church 
At  that  time  in  England,  and  the  wild- 
nessof  doctrine  which  was  everywhere 
met  with  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  be  matter 
of  surprise.  Efforts  were  made  by  some 
of  die  sectaries  to  give  defimteness 
to  language,  which  even  the  best  in. 
structed  men  can  but  measure  by  its 
application,  and  others  were  united 
but  by  the  uncertain  and  cap];^cious 
bonds  of  temporary  religious  senti- 
ment. Doctnne  and  conduct  were 
alike  shifUng.  What  has  been  said  of 
some  of  the  Churches  founded  on  this 
model  was  true  of  almost  all.  No  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  opinions  from 
day  to  day  susceptible  of  alteration 
and  increase.  "While  countries  whose 
immoveable  mountains  and  stable  val- 
leys keep  a  fixed  position  may  be  easily 
surveyed,  no  geographer  can  accurately 
describe  some  parts  of  Arabia,  where 


the  fleeting  sands  driven  with  the 
winds  have  their  frequent  removals; 
so  that  the  traveller  findcth  a\hole  at 
his  return,  where  he  left  a  hill  at  his 
departure."  The  doctrines  themselves 
were  shifting,  and  the  feeling  of  faith, 
a  mental  state,  it  would  seem,  in  which 
the  sentiment  subsisted  without  an  ob- 
ject, became  all  in  all.  However  strong 
such  sentiment  might  at  first  be,  the 
language  in  which  it  was  embodied 
was  likely  to  survive  the  feelinjr,  even 
in  the  minds  that  dealt  most  fairly  with 
themselves,  and  the  contrast  between 
language  and  conduct  became  a  mark- 
ed thing.  The  professing  religionist 
was  not  unlikely  in  this  way  to  con- 
tinue the  dialect  which  he  had  learned 
in  a  better  state  of  mind;  and  thus 
without  his  evil  conduct  being  at  all 
referrible  to  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  adopted,  the  doctrines  would  have 
to  share  in  the  disgrace  of  such  a  pro- 
fligate as  we  have  imagined.  Others 
there  were,  whom  doctrines,  pure  and 
true  in  themselves,  seemed  to  mislead 
into  perilous  absurdity.  We  think  in 
most  of  such  cases  the  profligacy  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  existed ;  and  that 
when  what  are  called  evangelical  doc- 
trines have  been  supposed  to  induce 
impurity  of  life,  and  to  end  in  what  has 
been  called  antimonianism,  the  vicious 
conduct  would  have  at  any  rate  oc- 
curred, and  some  plea  or  other  been 
put  forward  for  it,  wherever  the  logical 
faculty  survived,  as  it  often  does  in 
madness — and  all  vice  is  madness — the 
better  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
The  blackguard  who  told  Bunyan, 
when  remonstrating  with  him,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  such  as  himself  the  devil 
would  want  company,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  went  on,  was  not  a  greater 
idiot  than  the  persons  who  affected 
to  deduce  from  scriptural  language  an 
exemption  from  all  restraint,  and  who 
described  their  licentiousness  as  obe- 
dience to  a  perfect  law  of  liberty. 

Bunyan  snook  himself  clear  of  pro- 
fligate companions,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  rid  of  the  kind  of  arguments 
which  each  day  were  brought  before 
him.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
read  much,  but  what  he  did  read  would 
have  been  better  avoided.  Some  of  the 
books  put  forth  by  the  Familists  fell 
into  his  hands ;  but  the  dissoluteness 
of  conduct  of  the  persons  claiming 
exclusive  possession  of  the  secret  of 
salvation,  saved  him  from  the  con- 
tagion.    We  cannot  relate  with  even 
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a  8how  of  consistency  that  which  has 
little  consistency  in  itself.  We  can 
only  say,  that  some  of  these  people 
would  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
angel,  or  spirit ;  would,  in  reply  to 
Bunyan,  tell  him  he  was  legal  and 
dark ;  that  ibr  themselves,  they  had 
gone  through  all  religions,  and  at 
last  had  attained  the  true ;  that  they 
had  attained  "  perfection  ;*'  that  they 
could  do  what  they  would  and  not 
sin. 

"  Oh !  these  temptations,"  says  Ban- 
yan, "  were  suitable  to  my  flesh, 'l  being 
put  a  young  man,  and  my  nature  in  its 
prime ;  but  God  who  bad,  as  I  hoped, 
designed  me  for  better  things,  kept  me 
in  the  fear  of  His  name,  and  did  not 
suffer  me  to  accept  such  cursed  princi- 
ples." 

Bunyan  distrusted  his  own  judg. 
ment,  prayed  to  be  preserved  from 
error,  and  "  the  Bible  was  precious  to 
me  in  those  days." 

In  reading  the  works  ofSt*Paul,  Bun> 
yan  distinguished  between  miraculous 

gowers  and  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the 
pirit.  Wisdom  and  Understanding  he 
felt  he  had  not,  andhe  doubted  whether 
he  possessed  Faith.  That  he  should  be 
without  understanding  and  wisdom,  in 
the  degree  that  other  Christians  pos- 
sessed them,  was  an  appointment  of 
Providence  to  which,  if  such  was 
God's  wiU,  he  could  submit  with  re- 
signation; but  he  thought  he  had 
learned  that  without  possessing  Faith, 
he  could  have  neither  rest  nor  quiet 
in  his  soul.  He  would  not  yield  to 
despair,  and  he  telb  us  that  to  as- 
certain whether  he  had  Faith,he  thought 
he  should  perform  some  miracle,  and 
he  was  about  to  command  the  puddles 
to  become  dry,  and  the  dry  places 
puddles,  when  he  was  arrested  in 
the  insane  purpose  by  the  fear  of  th^ 
effect  upon  his  mind  should  the  failure  of 
the  test  prove  his  want  of  Faith.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  are  let  thns  into  the 
secrets  of  a  past  state  of  being,  though 
we  believe  that  through  such  stages 
some  of  the  most  giiled  minds  have 
passed.  Bunyan,  though  recording  what 
he  regards  as  remarkable  providences, 
believed  he  was  telling  of  temptations 
not  essentially  difierent  from  Uiose  by 
which  all  men  are  tried.  The  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusions  from  the  whole 
is  a  remarkable  part  of  this  narrative. 
His  inference  was,  that  "  if  they  only 
had  Faith,  which  could  do  wonderful 
things  then,  that  for  the  present  he 


had  it  not,  nor  yet  for  swne  time  was 
even  like  to  have  it."  He  does  not 
lower  what  he  r^ards  as  the  Scripture 
test,  and  he  states  a  proportion  cer- 
tain of  leading  him  to  a  conclusion,  for 

which, in  the  state  of  enthusiasm  in 

which  he  was  at  this  stage  of  his 
progress,— he  was  not  prepared,  that 
Faith,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  spolceo 
of  when  identified  with  Christian  be- 
lief,  must  differ  in  decree,  at  least,  from 
that  principle  to  which  is  ascribed  mi- 
raculous power. 

We  have  a  remarkable  passage  in  his 
autobiography  which  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  extract,  as  it  shows  the  way  in 
whidi  Bunyan's  mindreflected  the  past 
Our  readers  remember  the  poor  women 
of  G^ord's  congregation,  whom  he  saw 
sitting  in  the  sun. 

"  About  this  time  the  slate  and 
happiness  of  these  poor  people  at  Bed- 
ford was  thus,  in  a  kind  of  visum,  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  saw  as  if  th^y  were  on 
the  sunny  side  of  some  high  mountain, 
there  refreshing  themselves  with  the 
pleasant  beams  of  the  sun,  while  I  wW 
shivering  and  shrinking  in  the  cold, 
afflicted  with  frost,  snow,  and  dark 
clouds :  methought  also,  betwixt  me  and 
them,  I  saw  a  wall  that  did  coiDpass 
about  this  mountain ;  now  through  this 
wall  my  soul  did  greatly  desire  to  pass, 
concluding,  thai  if  I  could  I  would  eren 
go  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  and 
there  also  comfort  myself  with  the  heat 
of  their  sun.  , 

"  About  this  wall  I  thought  myself 
to  go  again  and  again,  still  prjinf 
as  I  went,  to  see  if  I  could  find  som* 
way  or  passage,  by  which  I  might  enter 
therein.  But  none  could  I  find  for  some 
time.  At  the  last  1  saw,  as  it  were,  a 
narrow  gap,  like  a  little  door-wa?  ro 
the  wall,  through  which  1  attempted  to 
pass.  Now  the  passage  being  verj 
strait  and  narrow,  I  made  many  offers 
to  get  m,  but  all  in  vain,  even  until  I 
was  well  nigh  quite  beat  out,  by  strivicg 
to  get  in.  At  last,  with  great  striving 
methought  I  at  first  got  in  my  heafl. 
and  after  that,  by  a  sHdhig  «trlnnf, 
my  shoulders,  and  my  whole  hoaj- 
Then  was  I  exceeding  glad,  went  and 
sat  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  anj  ^ 
was  comforted  with  the  light  and  heat 
of  their  sun.  .       ,, 

"  Now  this  mountain  and  waii, 
&c.  was  thus  made  out  to  me:  tfte 
mountain  signified  the  Church  of  the 
living  God  ;  the  sun  that  shone  thcrepo. 
the  comfortable  shining  of  his  tte«''^ 
face  on  them  that  were  therein:  tw 
wall  I  thought  was  the  worW,  that  dw 
make  separation betweenthe ar»si»»' 
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and  world;  and  the  gap  which  was  io 
the  wall  I  thought  was  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  way  to  God  the  Father." 

You  h&ye  the  same  scene  in  ima- 
^naiy  picture  which  had  occurred 
in  actual  life,  and  with  the  picture 
a  sort  of  allegory  not  unlike  the 
fictions  of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
The  conversations  of  these  women, 
too,  were  plainly  the  occasion  of 
that  strange  state  in  which  his  mind 
was  engaged,  it  would  seem,  for  years* 
in  which  Satan  was  for  ever  present 
with  suggestions  and  whispers,  and  in 
which  every  passing  thought  of  the 
mind  assumed  a  voice  that  nad  power 
to  wither  up  all  hope.  In  a  German 
poem,  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  you 
have  thoughts  the  highest  with  which 
man's  intellect  can  deal,  always  glo- 
riously expressed,  but  each  casts  its 
shadow  too,  and  the  darkness,  the 
necessary  darkness,  of  this  shadow  is 
given  a  depth  and  seeming  outward- 
ness. The  old  magician  was  supposed, 
itrhen  he  attained  the  summit  of  his 
art,  to  have  lost  his  shadow.  This  in- 
dicated a  less  power  than  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  enchanter  to  whom  we 
allude,  who  made  the  shadowy  and 
the  substanceless  express  his  concep- 
tioDs  of  what  would  seem  to  be  an 
evil  spirit,  if,  in  his  view  of  good  and 
^▼il,  he  could  acknowledge  absolute 
evil  m  the  creation.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  be  regarded  as  vouching  for 
the  theology  or  the  philosophy,  or  even 
the  Doetry  of  the  enchanter  to  whom 
we  allude,  when  compared  with  works 
written  under  theinspu-ation  of  Hebrew 
or  Christian  feeling,  but  some  such  strife 
of  '<  thoughts  excusing  or  else  accus-r 
ing  one  another" — some  such  mental 
dialogue  as  that  in  which  we  find  John 
Bunyaa  and  Satan  interlocutors — seems 
to  have  been  well  known  by  him  as 
the  true  sbape  into  which  imagina- 
tion, acting  vrith  more  rapidity  than 
u  consistent  with  having  its  opera- 
tions the  subject  of  distinct  •  atten- 
tion, is  aiii  to  throw  itself.  Bunyan 
gives  ns  nis  own  words  and  those  of 
the  spirit  of  evil,  each  armed  with 
texts,  each  disputing,  not  according  to 
the  old  scholastic  forms,  but  just  in  the 
manner  of  modem  polemics ;  and  each 
well  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  doc 
tor's  degree  in  any  of  the  faculties. 
Onthesubjectsof  "fixed  fate,  free  wiD, 
foreknowledge  absolute,"  the  devil  did 
not  make  as  good  a  case  as  might  be 
expected,  i(  as  is  probable,  he  wa 


one  of  the  company  who  discussed  the 
topics  with  Milton's  friends.  Still 
John  was  staggered  when  asked — ^how 
can  you  tell  you  are  elected  ?  This 
was  a  puzzler.  The  controversy  was 
one  of  close  text  fighting,  and  there 
could  not  be,  in  the  view  of  either 
of  the  combatants,  a  doubt  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation. 
The  doctrines  were  stated  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  admitted  as  decisive 
of  the  general  fact.  But  was  there  any 
text  which  fixed  the  man  John  Bunyan 
was  one  of  the  elect  ?  There  was  the 
rub ;  that  was  the  sore  spot.  John 
was  a  casuist  quite  subtle  enough  for 
his  antagonist.  John  was  an  anagram, 
matist,  and  by  the  same  sort  of  analy- 
sis and  synUiesis  as  was  exemplified 
after  his  day  in  the  celebrated  shoulder, 
knot  case,  John  could  do  wonders; 
still  that  question  did  puzzle  him,  and 
Old  Nick  seemed  to  have  the  best  of 
it :  a  text,  however,  did  occur  to  him, 
and  a  glorious  one  it  is,  and  embodying 
a  truth  coextensive  with  the  history  w 
man,  and  to  which  every  heart  bears 
witness. 

"  Look  at  the  generations  of  old,  and 
see  did  ever  any  trust  in  the  Lord  and 
was  confounded  ?" 

A  strange  and  insuperable  diffi- 
culty here  arose;  the  verse  which 
Qccurred  to  Bunyan  could  not  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
sought  for  high  and  low;  the  truth 
was  not  denied ;  but  the  text — ^where 
is  the  text  ?  Ancient  men  were  asked 
about  it  in  vain ;  the  widows  of  Bed- 
ford  sought  for  it :  at  last  its  hiding, 
place  was  found  in  one  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books.  Other  temptations  and 
other  difficulties  followed.  He  was 
How  introduced  to  Gifibrd,  who  brought 
him  to  his  house.  Bunyan  was  in  the 
state  of  a  person  who  takes  up  a  book 
of  medicine.  Every  disease  of  which  he 
reads  leads  him  to  recognize  its  symp- 
toms in  himself.  We  doubt  whether 
we  are  right  in  so  minutely  recording 
this  state  of  mind,  or  that  we  do  it 
with  efiect,  as  we  have  not  room  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words.  We  have,  we 
trust,  better  reasons  for  wishing  our 
readers  to  be  accjuainted  with  it,  and 
we  therefore  wish  them  to  read  for 
themselves  the  little  tract  of  **  Grace 
Abounding,"  but — among  our  reasons 
— ^is  the  H^ht  it  throws  on  his  peculiar 
style  of  fiction.  That  this  state  of 
mmd  is  what  he  allegorises  in  the 
*'  Slough  of  Despond,"    we  feel  no 
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doubt«  though  wc  know  it  is  otherwise 
interpreted.  *'  My  conscience,"  says 
he,  m  this  part  of  his  narrative,  **  was 
sore,  and  would  smart  at  every  touch. 

.  .  .  I  found  myself  as  on  a  miry 
bog  that  shook  if  I  did  but  stir,  and 
was  there  left  of  God,  and  Christ,  and 
the  Spirit,  and  all  ffood  things." 

The  way  in  whidi  Bunjyan  speaks  of 
Scripture  as  then  occumng  to  him  is 
curious  enough.  While  we  cannot 
imagine  other  than  the  ordinary  reason- 
ing processes  going  on,  we  find  texts 
flashed  on  his  mind,  at  times  creating 

fieat  joy,  at  times  great  depression, 
hen  there  was  pUinly  something  of 
bodily  disease  in  his  at  times  heaxing 
the  utterance  of  distinct  voices.  At 
times  he  envied  the  birds  and  beasts  ; 
they  were  not  of  a  sinful  nature ;  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  wrath  of  Grod. 
Then  came  a  sermon  which  cheered 
his  heart,  **  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my 
love,  behold  thou  art  fair."  He 
thought  of  the  words  as  he  went  home  ; 
and  then  sounded  in  his  cars  and  rang 
as  a  sort  of  rhyme,  *•  thou  art  my  love, 
thou  art  my  dove,"  twenty  times  to- 

f ether.  He  was  cheered,  but  found 
imself  replying  in  words  to  the  same 
tune,  "  But  is  it  true,  but  is  it  true?" 
as  the  awful  sentence  fell  upon  him, 
'<  he  wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  had 
come  unto  him  of  the  angel. " — Acts,  zii. 
9.  This  conjured  up  another  verse,  and 
he  went  home  the  happiest  of  men. 
"  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken  of  his 
love  and  have  told  of  his  mercy  to  me, 
even  unto  the  crows  that  sate  upon  the 
ploughed  CTOund  before  m^  had  they 
been  capable  to  have  understood  me : 
therefore  I  said  in  my  soul  with  much 
gladness,  well  I  would  I  had  a  pen 
and  ink  here,  I  would  write  this  down 
before  I  got  any  farther,  for  surely  I 
will  not  forget  this  forty  years  hence. 
Alas  I  within  forty  days  I  began  to 
question  all  again." 

Distractions  at  places  of  devotion 
and  in  private  praver,  were  of  freauent 
occurrence.  Blasphemies,  whole  floods 
of  blasphemies  were  poured  upon  his 
spirit ;  doubts  of  the  truth  ot  Scrip- 
ture; doubts  of  everything.  At 
prayer  Satan  would  pull  his  clothes, 
bid  him  shorten  his  prayers,  and  then 
say,  "fall  down  and  worship  me." 
A  stranger  temptation  would  then 
come  over  his  mind ;  he  would  labour 
to  compose  his  mind  and  fix  it  on  God. 
«*Then  would  the  tempter  distract  me 
by  representing  to  my  heart  and  fancy 


the  form  of  a  bush,  a  bale,  a  besom,  or 
the  like,  as  if  I  should  pray  to  tbeae. 
To  these  he  would  also  sometimes  so 
hold  my  mind  that  I  was  as  if  I  codd 
think  of  or  pra^  to  nothing  dse." 

We  have  said  that  Bunyan  never 
ceased  to  think  out  a  subject,  and  it 
was,  we  think,  this  perfect  iair  dealing 
with  his  mind  that  made  his  good 
sense  eventually  triumph.  He  en- 
deavoured  to  view  things  fiom  the  firrt 
to  the  last.  To  place  together,  one  by 
one,  every  stone  of  the  edifice  he  was 
to  create,  is  a  remarkable  characteristic 
of  his  mind.  We  could  g;ive  xnstanoet 
that  more  fully  exemplify  this  than 
the  following,  but  none  more  inte- 
resting:— 

*'  But,  0 1  now,  how  was  my  soal  led 
from  truth  to  truth  by  God  1  even  (ron 
the  birth  and  cradle  of  the  Son  of  God, 
to  bis  ascension,  and  second  coming  from 
heaven  to  judge  the  world ! 

"  Truly,  I  then  found  upon  this  ac- 
count, the  great  God  was  verv  good 
unto  me ;  for,  to  my  remembrance, 
there  was  not  anythm?  that  I  then 
cried  unto  God  to  make  known  and  re- 
veal it  unto  me,  but  he  was  pleased  to 
do  it  for  me :  I  mean,  not  one  part  of 
the  Gosoel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  hot  I  was 
orderly  led  into  it.  Methought  1  saw, 
with  great  evidence,  from  the  four  evan- 
gelists, the  wonderful  works  of  God  in 
giving  Jesus  Christ  to  save  us,  from  bis 
conception  and  birth  even  to  his  second 
comtDg  to  judgment ;  methought  I  was 
as  if  I  had  seen  him  born,  as  if  I  bad 
seen  him  grow  up,  as  if  I  had  seen  him 
walk  through  this  world,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  cross  ;  to  which  also,  when  be 
came,  I  saw  how  gently  he  gave  himself 
to  be  hanged  and  nailed  on  it,  for  mj 
sins  and  wicked  doing.  Also,  as  I  was 
musing  on  this  his  progress,  that 
droppeid  on  my  spirit,  *  He  was  or- 
dained for  the  slaughter,'  1  Peter^  1 19, 
20." 

Luther  on  the  Gralatians  now  foU 
into  his  hands.  *«  Before  all  the  boob 
that  ever  I  have  seen,  except  the  Holy 
Bible,  I  prefer  it  as  most  fit  for  a 
wounded  conscience." 

A  temptation,  not  very  intelligible, 
is  then  recorded  at  considerable  leogtL 
The  strength  with  whidi  any  ima^ 
was  presented  to  Bunyan's  mind  seenu 
to  have  been  evidence  to  him  of  some 
guilt  of  his  own,  even  in  the  admission 
of  the  thought,  if  one  associated  with 
evil ;  for  most  of  those  which  afflict- 
ed him  passed  through  his  mind, 
not  to  be  indulged  but  to  be  repelled. 
"  To  sell  Christ "  was  a  thought  that 
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dwelt  with  him  ni«rbt  and  flay  for  a 
year.  That  he  could  not  sell  him  oat 
and  oat,  and  that  his  own  interest  in 
him  coald  not  be  altogether  parted 
with,  he  inferred  from  the  fact^  that  in 
the  Israelitish  dispensation  the  land 
coald  not  be  sold  for  ever.  *'  The  land 
shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land 
is  mine."  Whatever  he  saw^  this  temp- 
tation mingled  with  it.  ''Suppose  a  pm 
upon  the  ground  which  he  stooped  to 
nick  up.  Sell  Christ  for  that — sell 
iiim — sell  him."  Sometimes  it  would 
nm  on  for  a  hundred  times  together. 
«  Sell  him— sell  hun.'*  And  Bunyan's 
fear  was  that  he  should  yield  to  the 
temptation,  and  he  would  reply — '^  no 
not  for  thousands,  not  for  thousands, 
not  for  thousands,"  at  least  twenty  times 
tcj^ether ;  at  last,  when  out  of  breath 
with  strange  repetition  of  unmeaning 
words,  he  felt  the  thought  pass  through 
hb'mind,  <'Let  him  go  if  he  wilL" 
And  now  the  crime  was  committed, 
and  then  came  the  thought  of  his  in- 
gratitude;  then  came  l£e  fancy  that 
this  was  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost; 
then  came  a  comparison  of  his  sin 
with  all  the  cases  of  sin  he  oould  ima- 
gine or  read  of,  and  he  found  some  in- 
cident which  distinguished  his  from  all 
others  by  a  deeper  stain  of  ^uilt.  He 
had  committed  a  sin  for  which  Christ 
had  not  died ;  Grod  would  pardon  if  it 
were  possible,  but  it  would  require 
another  sacrifice  to  save  him,  and  it  is 
written — "  There  is  no  more  sacrifice 
fbrsm:"^ 

"  187.  Thus  was  I  always  sinking, 
whatever  I  did  think  or  do.  So  one 
day  I  walked  to  a  neighbouring  town, 
and  sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street, 
and  fell  into  a  very  deep  panse,  about 
the  most  fearful  state  my  sin  had 
hroaght  me  to ;  and  after  long  musing, 
I  lifted  up  my  bead  ;  but  methought  I 
•aw,  as  if  the  sun  that  shineth  in  the 
heaTens  did  grudge  to  give  light !  and 
as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street,  and 
tiles  upon  tne  houses,  did  bend  them- 
selres  against  me :  methought  that  they 
all  combined  together  to  Danish  me  out 
of  the  world ;  I  was  abhorred  of  them, 
and  unfit  to  dwell  among  them,  or  be 
partaker  of  their  benefits,  because  I  had 
tinned  against  the  Saviour.  O  how 
happjr  now  was  every  creature  over  me ! 
for  they  stood  fast,  and  kept  their 
station,  but  I  was  gone  and  lost." 

The  difficulties  of  his  case  wei*e  at 


last  solved  by  his  considering  that  we 
died  with  Christ ;  that  Uis  righteous- 
ness is  ours ;  that  He  was  looked  on  of 
God,  and  should  be  looked  on  by  us  as 
that  common  or  public  person  on  whom 
all  the  body  of  his  elect  are  always  to 
be  considered  and  reckoned.  That  we 
fulfilled  the  law  by  him,  died  by  him, 
rose  from  the  dead  by  him,  |;ot  the 
victory  over  death,  the  devil,  and 
hell  by  him.  When  he  died  we  died ; 
and  so  of  his  resurrection.  "  Thy 
dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  the 
deadbody  shall  they  arise."  He  ascribed 
his  temptation  to  his  not  having  prayed 
against  being  led  into  future  tempt- 
tation,  but  confining  his  supplications 
to  being  delivered  from  present  evil. 
Some  five  or  six  years  after  his  joining 
Gifibrd*8  congregation  Bunyan  was  in- 
vited by  some  of  the  members  of  it 
now  and  then  ''to  take  a  hand"  in 
exhortation.  They  were  pleased  at 
his  success,  and  he  occasionsuly  accom- 
panied  such  of  them  as  went  into  the 
country  to  teach  ;  and  at  last  was 
"called  forth  and  appointed  "  to  public 
preaching.  In  the  occupation  of  in- 
structing others  he  found  the  rest  and 
quiet  of  mind  to  which  he  had  been 
so  long  a  stranger.  He  had  been  five 
years  a  preacher  when  he  was  appre- 
nended  and  thrown  into  jail.  Sureties 
were  offered,  but  bail  would  not  be 
taken,  as  it  was  intimated  that  he 
would  repeat  the  offence.  He  was 
tried  for  upholding  conventicles,  and 
appears  to  have  been  severely  dealt 
with.  What,  if  his  case  had  been  con- 
ducted by  counsel,  would  only  have 
been  regarded  as  an  argumentative  ad- 
mission, was  treated  as  a  confession  of 
the  offence  charged,  and  he  was  left 
to  languish  for  some  six  years  in  Bed. 
ford  ^aol ;  and  was  scarcely  discharg- 
ed when  he  got  back  again,  and  was 
kept  there  six  years  more. 

We  incline  to  believe  that  to  this 
lengthened  imprisonment  was  due  the 
calm  of  mind  into  which  Bunyan  final- 
ly passed,  and  which  rendered  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  the  glorious  work 
to  which  he  owes  his  earthly  immor. 
tality.  Of  that  work,  perhaps  the 
most  popular  in  the  language,  and  in 
the  best  respects  one  of  the  best,  we 
have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  speak 
as  we  could  wish.  The  omission  we 
eball  soon  supply. 
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BOCES'B  VABIETZE8   OF  UTJEBATKXSJB.* 


LiTEBATURE,  iu  all  its  varieties,  pre- 
sents so  vast  a  subject  for  philosophic 
contemplation,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
the  critics  have  been  baffled  in  as- 
signing the  fixed  general  rules  which 
govern  its  production.  The  attempts 
made  at  classifying  the  principles  that 
are  actively  at  work  in  its  creation, 
have  all  been  clever  schemes  of  system- 
mongerinnr,  arbitrarily  adopted  by  dog- 
matists of  the  closet,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  understanding  caa 
play  as  extravagant  freaks  as  the  ima- 
gination itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
elaborately  loj^cal  systems,  planned  by 
merely  speculative  ingenuity,  can  be- 
come as  unreal  and  remote  from  the 
living  truth  as  the  fancv^-begotten 
dreams  of  the  visionary.  IIow  often 
do  we  find  in  the  critical  caprices 
of  a  Scaliger  or  Bentley  as  fantastic 
aberrations  from  the  actual,  as  in  the 
rhythmical  ramblings  of  Ossian  or  of 
SheUey  I 

It  is  clear  that  adopting  a  national 
principle  for  the  causative  force  of  lite- 
rature will  not  answer,  because  the  his- 
tory ofletters  has  shown  that  the  master- 
spirits oflen  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  country's  mode  of  being,  and 
exult  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere, 
quite  alien  from  that  of  the  land  whence 
they  have  derived  their  birth  and  edu- 
cation, but  not  their  characteristic  de- 
velopment. Byron  was  more  of  an 
European  than  an  Englishman,  as 
Goethe  was  more  a  Greek  than  a  Ger- 
man. IXow  little  of  the  En<;lish  idio- 
gyncracy  do  we  perceive  in  5ie  poetry 
of  Pope  ;  and  how  alien  in  its  genera- 
tive principles  was  the  best  part  of  the 
literature  of  Rome  1  Admitting  that 
literature  must  be  judged  as  a  social 
expression  of  the  dee^st  spiritual  and 
strongest  intellectual  import,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  what  are  the  main 
principles  which  rule  the  germination 
and  culture  of  letters  in  a  nation  ? 

That  is  a  question  which  has  oflen 
occupied  our  attention,  and  has,  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  exercised  our 
closest  scrutiny.     >Ve  have  ourselves 


watched  the  caoses  which  ^>pe«r  to  oi 
to  influence  witii  predominatmg  power 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  We  haTe 
been  a  greai  deal  behind  the  scenes, 
and  have  seen  the  great  scribbling  ma- 
nufactory,  which  cail^  itaelf  "  the  Lite- 
rary World/'  in  its  working  trim  a3 
weU  as  in  its  holiday  gear;  and  we 
have  practically  watched  literary  men 
in  their  habits  and  characters.  Wo 
have  brought  experience  and  observa- 
tion to  the  aid  of  reflection,  and  we 
have  formed  a  theory  on  the  genesis 
of  literature,  which  we  will  offer  to  the 
reader.  Before  we  do  so,  we  may  pre- 
fnise  an  observation  of  an  explanatory 
kind. 

There  is  a  word  current  amongst 
the  literary  men  who  write  the  London 
journals  (we  allude  specially  to  the 
dailjr  press),  which  is  not  often  used 
outside  the  circle*  of  editors,  i)roprie. 
tors,  and  leader  miters.  This  word 
is  actuality,  and  it  refers  to  the  cur- 
rent newspaper  test  for  tbe  merit  of 
a  leading  article.  Style  is  only  aveiT 
secondary  merit  in  a  leading  article 
for  a  daily  journal.  The  grand  point 
to  attain  in  a  leader  is  Breshness  of 
sentiment,  and  direct  reference  to  what 
is  passing  through  the  heads  of  the 
readers  or  of  the  public  at  large.  A 
man  may  think  with  the  profundity 
of  Bbhop  Butler,  turn  sentences  as 
smoothly  as  Addison,  and  deck  them 
with  the  wit  of  Congreve  or  Sheridan, 
and  yet  he  may  not  tell  as  an  efifectiTO 
leader  writer.  His  writing  may  be 
fluent,  animated,  and  bnlkant,  but 
yet  without  '*  actuality"  it  will  not  be 
effective  in  moving  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  of  readers.  The  passing 
circumstances — the  fleeting  caprices  of 
that  weather- cock,  called  public  opi- 
nion by  itself,  and  branded  by  states- 
men and  philosophers  as  popuhu:  ca- 
price— the  fluctuations  of  parties,  and 
the  fantastic  whims  of  the  mctionists— 
all  these  a  good  leader  writer  must 
have  direct  cognizance  of.  either  from 
first-hand  sources,  or  from  improved 
"  go-betweens"  (as  Burke  called  them). 


*  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.    By  an  Octogenarian.   (J.  R.)    2  vols.  8ro. 
Cork:  1850. 
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These  are  the  facts  which  constitute 
that  actuality  which  must  be  ever  pre- 
sent to  the  journalist,  a  word  which 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  proprie- 
tors, managers,  editors,  and  leader- 
writers  of  a  daily  journal.  For  it  Is 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  not  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  a  daily  journal  records. 

Thus,  the  word  actuality  supplies  us 
with  the  term  that  we  require.  In 
looking  to  the  causes  which  regulate 
the  origin  and  the  growth  of  literature, 
we  would  assign  three  main  agents 
which  rule  its  existence.  We  say,  that 
literature  is  generated  bv  public  actu- 
ality, bj  personal  ambition,  and  by 
private  amusement.  Firstly,  we  say, 
that  a  vast  mass  of  literature  is  gene- 
rated by  the  very  necessities  of  a  coun- 
try. A  prodigious  part  of  any  national 
literature  is  the  transcript  and  utterance 
of  popular  and  passing  emotion,  the 
thinking  aloud  of  a  nation.  Ballads, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  political  eco- 
nomy, public  speeches,  and  the  criti- 
cisms current  upon  them  all,  may  be 
referred  to  the  head  of  actuality.  All 
these  are  valuable,  not  so  much  for 
style  or  sentiment,  but  for  their  truth- 
ful utterance  of  the  convictions  of  so- 
ciety. The  character  and  ideas  of  the 
people  are  seen  in  them ;  and  we  read 
the  wishes,  if  not  the  wants,  of  an  age 
in  their  aspirations,  political  and  poe- 
tical. In  the  political  literature  of  a 
country  we  gather  its  opinions,  and 
in  the  poetical  we  learn  its  sentiments ; 
the  former  being  more  intellectual  ma« 
nifestations,  the  latter  being  more  emo- 
tional revealings  of  the  ideal  of  a  coun- 
try's character.  Thus,  we  see  the 
Scotch  character  in  the  songs  and  bal- 
lads of  its  bards,  as  well  as  in  the 
systems  of  its  philosophers.  There 
are  Scotch  simplicity,  rugged  energy, 
and  vigorous  individuality  in  all  the 
old  Scotch  ballads  upon  which  Burns 
formed  himself,  and  there  is  Scotch 
shrewdness  in  the  cautious  inductions 
of  Reid  and  his  followers.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  carry  out  this  illus- 
tration through  much  of  the  national 
literature  of  Europe,  but  we  have  not 
space  to  do  so  hero.  It  is  enough  to 
repeat,  that  political  philosophy  and 
popular  poetry  (and  of  course  their 
kindred  agencies)  are  all  generated  by 
actuality,  and  that  they  derive  their 
primary  force  from  realities.  The  rea- 
der will  easily  i?ee  at  a  glance,  that  poli- 
tical poetry  derives  its  ori^n  from  "ac- 
tiiality,"  but  he  may  require  some  elu- 


cidation as  to  political  philosophy 
di'awing  its  power  irom  the  same  source. 
All  useful  and  practical  political  philo- 
sophy comes  from  actuality,  and  not 
from  the  cogitations  of  a  dreamer  in  a 
closet.  Adam  Smith,  by  a  vigorous 
effort  formed  an  economic  eclecticism 
>n  the  rules  of  the  French  pbiloso- 

Eirs,  his  ideas  on  free  trade  having 
n  anticipated  by  David  Hume  in 
his  Essays.  But  where  were  the  data 
npon  which  Hume  and  Smith  founded 
their  schemes  and  views  of  social  phi- 
losophy? The  acts  of  the  governments, 
the  financial  regulations  and  economic 
experiments  of  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, were  still  prior  to  Hume  and 
Smith,  and  gave  the  exercised  intel- 
lects of  the  philosophers  materials  for 
their  thinking.  How  much  the  best 
political  philosophy  depends  upon  ac- 
tuality, may  be  gathered  from  a  preg- 
nant remark  of  Spinosa :  *'  that  no  po- 
litical writings  are  worth  study,  or  have 
attained  permanent  fame,  except  those 
of  men  practically  engaged  in  states- 
manship." The  observation  here  quot- 
ed can  be  illustrated  b^  Tacitus,  who 
was  governor  of  a  province,  by  Machi- 
avcl,  who  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  political  authority,  by  Sully  in 
France,  by  Clarendon  and  Bacon,  by 
Bolingbroke  and  Burke.  The  case  of 
Swift  is  not  an  exception,  for  he  lived 
in  a  clique  of  statesmen,  and  shared 
their  knowledge  with  their  passions. 
Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
speedy  oblivion  falls  on  the  writings 
of  merely  literary  politicians.  Burke's 
Political  Essays,  rriestley's  innumer- 
able pamphlets,  George  Ensor's  volu- 
minous lucubrations,  cum  multis  aliis, 
prove  that  without  the  actuality  gained 
by  practical  experience  from  power,and 
from  direct  responsibility,  the  clever- 
est writings  on  politics  are  ever  forgot- 
ten. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
is  the  ephemeral  subject  which  causes 
oblivion  so  soon  to  fall  on  political  com- 
positions. We  are  now  more  than  a 
century  removed  from  the  days  when 
Bolingbrokc's  pen  was  in  full  activity  ; 
and  every  aspiring  statesman  in  these 
islands  still  derives  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  political  science  from  the 
writings  o*  Henry  St.  John. 

We  repeat  that  it  is  actuality,  or 

freat  public  exigency,  which  gives 
irth  and  force  to  the  most  important 
writings  in  political  economy.  The 
last  science  first  began  to  be  closely 
studied  in  England,  just  when   the 
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empire  appeared  to  be  in  a  disastrous 
condition  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in 
1783,  when,  during  the  brief  minis- 
try  of  Lord  Shelbume,  England  was 
obliged  to  cede  independence  to  Ame- 
rica, and  Benjamin  Franklin  appeared 
as  representative  of  free  America,  in 
the  om  velvet  suit  which  he  had  worn 
on  the  very  day,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  incurred  the 
vituperation  of  Wedderbume.  At  that 
time  the  gloomiest  clouds  lowered  over 
the  destinies  of  England.  America 
was  lost,  and  Ireland  had  for  a  season 
achieved  what  was  supposed  to  be 
'•legislative  independence."  The  In- 
dian empire  did  not  then  present  the 
boundless  field  of  power  and  glory, 
which  it  subsequently  presented  under 
the  conquering  policy  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley.  The  immensity  of  the  Eng- 
lish empire,  soon  to  be  consolidated 
under  the  imperialising  genius  of  the 
younger  and  greater  Pitt,  was  not 
dreamed  of.  At  that  very  time,  the 
press  began  to  teem  with  essays  and 
treatises  on  political  economy.  The 
desperate  fortunes  of  the  country  in- 
vited every  intellect  to  scrutinise  the 
sources  of  national  pro8i)erity.  Sin- 
clair, Eden,  and  a  host  of  writers  ap- 
peared between  the  year  1783  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Pitt,  eagerly  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  economical 
sciences ;  and  the  greatest  of  statesmen 
was  closeted  with  Dr.  Price,  the  clever 
Unitarian  clergyman,  then  broadb- 
ing  his  illusive  scheme  of  a  sinking 
fund.  In  our  day,  and  in  this  island, 
during 'the  fearful  term  of  "  The  Fa- 
mine m  the  Land,"  the  tremendous  ac- 
tuality of  the  visitation  made  country 
gentlemen,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
amiable  women  (old  and  young)  ap- 
pear as  advocates  of  some  favourite 
scheme  of  social  economy. 

So  much  for  the  first  main  agent 
in  literary  activity — Public  Actuality. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  second  efiSlca- 
cious  agent — Personal  Ambition. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  master- 
pieces in  literature,  epic  poems  and 
tragedies,  have  originated  in  the  thirst 
for  fame,  the  ambition  of  the  applause 
of  ages.  The  first-class  histories  have 
also  been  written  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  potent  stimulant ;  a  fact 
which  we  have  proved  by  the  avowal 
of  Thucydides  and  the  candid  confes- 
sion of  David  Hume.  Not  lucre,  nor 
desire  of  social  influence,  nor  any  of 


the  common-place  motives  of  action, 
made  Virgil  compose  the  ^nad,  or 
Milton  the  Paradise  Lost.  Bnrke,  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  talks  of  <'  that  in- 
stinct of  great  souls,  a  passion  for 
fiime."  'Hiis  great  and  predominat- 
ing passion  can  only  be  tmly  felt 
by  towering  natures.  Its  bastard  imi- 
tation, a  cormorant  vanity,  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prin- 
ciple  which  rules  the  breasts  of  heroes 
and  ffreat  poets.  Wben  Thucydides 
thought  of  the  »rnitm  if  mu,  he  evi- 
dently  cared  little  for  the  •*  digiti  mom- 
trari  atque  dicier  hie  est."  B)Tcn 
sings  of  his  desire  to  be  *•  remembered 
with  his  land's  language."  Cowley,  in 
two  well-known  line?,  expresses  the 
longing  for  fame  as  distinct  from  pre- 
sent applause  :-^ 

**  Wlut  ilmU  I  do  to  be  for  ortr  known. 
And  make  the  ifo  to  come  mj  ovn  r* 

In    his    touching    lines    on    "My 
Grave, *'  the  late  Thomas  Davis  forcibly 
utters  the  aspiration  of  a  noble  pas-       | 
sion : — 

**  Be  my  epitaph  writ  on  my  country*!  mind- 
He  \oytA  hif  coaatry»  nod  acnred  hi*  hiBd." 

Without  that  passion,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  first-class  productions 
m  art  and  letters  could  ever  be  under- 
taken. Between  the  money  given  for 
their  remuneration  in  the  most  success- 
ful instances,  and  the  enormous  efforts 
of  genius,  there  can  be  no  proportion. 
Bvron  received  £20,000  for  his  poetry, 
which  exercised  a  world-wide  influ- 
ence, and  Murray  was  "  the  prince  of 
publishers ;"  but  Sir  William  FoUeU 
had  realised,  by  legal  toil,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Scott  purchased 
Abbotsford,  and  achieved  the  dignities 
of  a  laird  and  baronet;  but  Lord  Eldon 
left  a  landed  property  of  eight  thou- 
sand a-year  1  rfeither  money  nor  pre* 
sent  influence  could  ever  compensate 
an  author  for  the  labour  on  a  work  like 
the  iEneid,  polished  again  and  again 
to  perfection,  and  deemed,  by  the  fas- 
tidious genius  who  composed  it,  worthy 
ofthefiUimes.  What  could  compensate 
a  Hallam  for  the  laborious  research 
and  long-sustained  reflection  demanded 
by  his  masterW  history  of  European 
literature?  Nothing  but  the  honest 
satisfaction  with  whidi  he  penned  his 
manly  avowal,  *•  that  he  nas  oontn- 
buted  something  to  the  literaiiire  of 
his  country,  something  to  the  honour- 
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able  estimate  of  his  own  name,  and  to 
the  inheritance  of  those  to  whom  he 
will  ha^e  to  bequeath  it." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  howeyer,  that 
mixed  motives  actuate  master-spirits 
as  well  as  commonplace  people.  Dry. 
den  felt  the  glory  of  his  vocation,  and 
at  times  glowed  with  sublime  passion ; 
but  his  h^less  bt  influenced  ids  writ- 
ingiy  and  from  the  thirst  for  renown, 
he  was  compelled  to  allow  his  mind  to 
be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  minister- 
ing to  his  personal  necessities.  Numer- 
ous other  instances  will  occur  to  the 
reader. 

Of  the  third  agent  in  producing  lite- 
rature— ^Private  Amusement — ^we  will 
not  say  much.  It  is  often  combined 
with  the  love  of  utility,  but  it  seldom 
pves  rise  to  laborious  efibrts.  The 
literary  eflforts  of  people  of  fashion  may 
be  referred  to  this  a^nt.  Tired  of  the 
routine  of  dissipation,  they  find  the 
writer's  pen  an  agreeable  stimulant. 
Hence,  Lad^  Blessington  obtained  so 
many  contributors  to  the  gilt  and 
gaudy  butterfly  literature,  which  was 
sent  forth  every  year  under  her  aus- 
pices.  Hence  Lord  Grower  translates 
German  works,  and  Lady  Londonderry 
prints  her  diary,  non  obstante  the  Lon- 
don Examiner 9  and  all  the  weekly  and 
monthly  critics.  It  is  rarely  that  works 
writtenoovr/NiMer  le  temps  can  be  use- 
ful, lliere  is,  however,  a  very  re- 
markable instance  in  the  case  of  Cow- 
per'sTVifA.  The  Satires  and  Essays  were 
written  by  the  bard,  under  the  hope  of 
being  useful;  but  the  Task  was  com- 
menced half  in  a  spirit  of  graceful  cour- 
tesy towards  the  amiable  woman  who 
Bumsted  a  poem  on  The  Sofa. 

The  remarkable  and  very  curious 
volumes  now  before  us  cannot  be  ranged 
directly  under  any  of  these  three  agen- 
cies we  have  enumerated.  Their  source 
is  to  be  traced  to  a  mingling  of  the  first 
uid  third  causes.  Partly  from  actua- 
lity, and  partly  from  amusement,  they 
dmve  tiienr  being,  and  furnish  a  striking 
transcript  of  their  most  accomplished 
sothor's  literary  character.  They  are  a 
selection  of  the  miscellaneous  writings 
of  "  J.  R."  the  correroondent  of  "  Mr. 
Urban,"  and  will  well  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  a  reader  of  scholastic  taste, 
sddicted  to  the  study  of  languages,  and 
attached  to  genealogy,  and  that  attrac- 
tive region,  the  gossip  of  history.  We 
legret  that  the  learned  author  did  not 
Feface  them  by  a  bio^phical  sketch. 
Even  if  we  had  matenab  for  the  pur 
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pose  wo  would  not  do  so,  as  ho  has  not 
thought  proper  to  do  it  himself.  Yet, 
we  cannot  notice  this  work,  without  a 
few  words  on  himself,  for  his  writings 
will  exemplify  the  saying  of  Buflfon, 
*•  Le  style  c'est  Thomme." 

**  J.  R."  are  the  initials  of  Mr. 
James  Roche,  the  senior  magistrate 
upon  the  Cork  Bench  of  Justice,  the 
President  of  the  Cork  Library,  and  of 
the  Royal  Cork  Institution.  He  is  by 
birth  of  ancient  extraction,  a  member  of 
tho  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family, 
settled  at  Limerick,  and  alluded  to  by 
Burke,  when  he  inquires,  «*  What  are 
tho  Roches  of  Limerick  doing  ?**  in  re- 
ference to  the  efforts  at  Roman  Catho- 
lic Emancipation.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  denizen  of  France,  and  was  a 
spectator  of  many  of  the  scenes  of  the 
first  revolution,  and  was  acquainted  per- 
sonally with  Vergniaud,  and  other  noto- 
rieties of  that  period.  At  a  subsequent 
time,  he  was  m  the  habit,  during  his 
residence  in  London,  of  attending  for 
amusement,  and  from  curiosity,  the  de- 
bates in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
was  a  frequent  hearer  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  leading 
banker  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  resided 
at  an  elegant  country  seat  over  the 
waters  of  Lough  Mahon.  There  he 
pursued  his  favourite  literary  studies, 
and  collected  a  vast  library  of  rare  edi- 
tions ;  delighting,  at  once,  the  taste  of 
a  scholar,  and  the  appetite  of  a  biblo- 
maniac.  In  early  life  he  had  received 
a  careful  classical  education,  and  his 
proficiency  in  the  tongues  of  an- 
tiquity was  kept  up  by  constant  pe- 
rusal of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
Taking  much  interest  in  the  diflusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  community, 
it  was  no  matter  for  surprise  that  Mr. 
Roche  should  have  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  new  Colleges.  Severn 
years  since,  some  members  of  the  Royal 
Cork  Institution  resolved  themselves 
into  a  permanent  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  public  mind 
to  educational  improvement,  and  the 
leading  aim  of  that  most  usefril  and  in- 
telligent Committee  was  the  erection 
of  Collegiate  Institutions  to  meet  the 
growing  numbers  of  the  middle  class, 
and  the  demands  of  Irish  society.  Mr. 
Roche  was  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  rendered  it  substantial  ser- 
vices, and  we  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
satisfaction  with  which  he  refers  to  tho 
labours  of  the  Cork  Committee. 

Up  to  his  seventieth  year',  Mr.  Roche 
2g 
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bad  remained  a  mere  heUuo  librorumf 
Aod  never  indulged  himielf  in  literary 
exercitations.  A  paMionate  lover  of 
literature,  he  spent  all  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  perusal  of  works  in  all  tongues, 
and  almost  on  all  subjects.  His  memo- 
ry was  always  remarkable  for  tenacity, 
and  having  once  begun  to  correct 
(through  the  medium  of  our  venerable 
contemporary,  the  Oenilewutn*i  Mofo- 
atne)  some  errors  in  popular  historical 
works,  he  insensibly  became  a  constant 
contributor  to  *'  Mr.  Urban*"  and  ^a- 
dually  he  was  drawn  in  for  oontnbo- 
tions  to  other  journals.  Of  those  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  the  present  volumes 
are  a  collection. 

We  know  not  how  far  we  are  entitled 
to  criticise  such  a  work.  Originally,  its 
component  parts  were  subiected  to  all 
the  reading  public,  but  in  their  collect- 
ed form  we  see  the  words  **  not  pub- 
lished'* on  the  title  page,  which  operate 
as  a  caveat  against  criticism.  Yet, 
the  printing,  if  not  the  publication,  of 
two  such  goodly  volumes  (550  pages 
each)  at  an  Irish  provincial  press  c^la 
for  our  notice.  The^  Belfast  press  haa 
been  honourably  active  of  Mb  years, 
«0  the  interesting  publications  of  the  en- 
terprising Messrs.  Simms  and  M'Intyre, 
and  the  scientific  treatises  of  certain 
citizens  of  Bel&st,  honourably  demoa- 
•trate.  Although  we  have  been  in^ 
formed,  and  can  readily  believe,  that 
the  love  of  letters  is  a  marked  c^arao- 
teriatio  of  Cork  society,  there  have 
been  few  original  works  published  in 
Cork.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that 
Cork,  for  the  kst  thirty  years,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  ita  quota  to  the  perl, 
odical  and  daily  press  of  London.  Pro- 
bably no  other  city  with  a  similar  popu- 
lation has  produced  so  many  litteraleun. 
The  volumes  before  us,  spangled  all  over 
with  Quotations  in  all  tongues,  carefully 
and  elegantly  printed  in  a  style  worthy 
of  any  metropolitan  press,  not  merely 
reflect  credit  on  the  typographical  Jol- 
lity of  Mr.  Nash,  but  suggest  to  us  the 
reflection,  that  we  may  in  future  look 
for  works  of  importance  and  interest 
from  the  Cork  prass,  and  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Queen's  College  need  not 
jeek  elsewhere  for  better  means  of  com- 
municating their  lectures  to  the  world 
than  are  now  existing  in  that  city  where 
"J,  B."  has  printed  his  very  curious 
work. 

**  Critical  Es9ay^*  is  not  the  hiwpiest 
title  for  auch  a  work  as  thia  of  "  J,  B." 
TMtl  volumes  diq^y  #  vast  extent 


of  reading,  close  knowledge  of  la- 
eient  and  modem  languages,  and  on 
encyclopSBdic  acquaintance  with  books, 
but  the  papers  do  not  strictly  come 
under  the  term  essays.  *<  Literary 
Be$earcke$**  would  have  been  more 
truly  descriptive  of  these  acnte  inves. 
tigaUons  into  the  details  and  subject 
matter  of  important  works  in  litera- 
ture. *'  Painters'  properties  are  best* 
was  a  frequent  aaying  of  Edmund 
Burke,  and  it  u  estaoliuied  well  in  tke 
criticism  of  the  Fine  Arts  that  the  critic 
should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  object  of 
the  artist.  An  analogous  rule  ought  to 
prevail  in  criticism  on  books,  tiioiigh 
Lord  JeSrey  used  constantiy  to  attack  a 
work  because  it  was  notaomethine  dif- 
ferent in  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
criticised  Wordsworth,  not  by  the  cSp 
nons  of  a  spiritual  creed,  but  by  the 
atereotyped  rulea  for  trying  worldly 
poetry,  like  that  of  Dryden  or  Pope,  is 
absuid  as  if  the  borsta  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham were  to  be  measured  by  "  Blair^s 
Bhetoric."  *'What  does  the  writer 
aim  at  ?"  should  be  the  first  miestioii, 
and  '*  How  far  has  he  achieved  his  ob- 
jecta  ?"  should  be  the  second.  Of  the 
immediate  object  of  "  J,  B."  in  these 
lucubrations  we  can  truly  say,  that  he 

SeneraUy  succeeded.  Hia  correction  of 
etails  was  r^id  and  exact;  his  qao- 
tations  mosUy  as  apposite  as  far.fet<£ed, 
indicating  that  peculiar  talent  for  quot- 
ing which  unites  the  apropon  to  the  r^ 
c&rche,  and  the  knowledge  evinced  ia 
them  was  useful  to  authors.  We  might, 
perhj^,  have  anticipated  that,  when 
collected  together,  hia  various  papen 
would  have  rather  a  desultory  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  work  haa  a  propnety  of 
ita  own  which  sets  at  nought  the  oom^ 
mon  test  for  judging  literary  p^i^ 
mancea.  We  can  fancy  aome  cavilling 
critic  anappishly  urging,  "  cm  bom 
this  prodigious  parade  of  erudition? 
What  svstem  of  thinking  ia  adc^ted  by 
the  author  ?  Uaa  he  enunciated  broad 
general  principles  capable  of  practical 
applications  ?"  To  which  we  would  an- 
awer,  in  the  worda  of  Pean  Swifl, 
"  that  the  moat  disgusting  of  all  canta 
is  the  cant  of  criticism."  These  vo> 
lumes  belong  to  an  exertional  class  in 
literature  ;  they  are  the  commentaries 
and  auffgestions  of  a  profound  scholar 
blended  with  the  cunoua  reoollectioofl 
of  a  venarabla  Iriab  gentleman,  who 
lived  much  abroad,  and  met  with  many 
remarkable  persons.  They  are  th^ 
"  Omniaqa"  of  <' J.  B.»"  and  are  two 
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of  the  moet  interesting  volumes  we 
remember.  Though  they  are  nomi- 
nally broken  into  subjects,  their  na- 
ture is  80  miscellaneous,  and  the  facts 
•o  diversified,  that  we  are  at  once 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  •'  Curiosities 
of  Literature,"  and  of  the  "  Walpoli- 
ana."  Every  page  is  decked  and 
garnished  with  quotations ;  singular 
bibliographical  knowledge  mingles  with 
aneodotic  fecundity  of  a  memory  al- 
most marvellous  for  its  tenacity  of 
minuiim ;  the  text,  while  elaborately 
treating  of  the  gravest  topics,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  running  fire  of  foot  notes, 
in  which  a  crowd  of  reminiscences  are 
brought  before  the  reader,  astonishing 
him  by  their  number,  and  not  a  little 
diatraeting  the  attenticm  by  their  mot- 
ley variel^. 

Yet  this  bitarrerie  of  curious  detail 
is  not  at  all  anpleasing.  The  work 
reminds  us  of  some  venerable  country 
mansion,  in  which  we  gaze  now  on  the 
homely  antique  oak  parlour,  now  on 
the  quaint  staircase  with  its  fantastic 
balustrades,  now  on  the  long  gallery 
of  portraits,  where  the  worwies  are 
strangely  blended  with  the  worthless ; 
now  into  deserted  bedrooms,  where  we 
sigh  over  the  moth-eaten  trappings  of 
departed  grandeur ;  and  now  into  the 
china  closet  full  of  crockery  monsters, 
almost  as  incredible,  and  certainly  more 
indescribable  than  that  sad  stay-at- 
home  creature  the  sea  serpent.  So 
tesselated  is  the  texture  of  tbese  most 
readable  and  instructive  volumes,  that 
the  reader  b  reminded  of  that  master- 

Siece  of  fanciful  description  in  which 
^urke  characterised  Lord  Chatham's 
ministry,  but  we  are  sure  that  though 
variety  is  often  a  source  of  wesS:. 
ness  to  a  cabinet,  it  gives  freshness 
and  interest  to  a  book.  For  our 
part,  we  confess  that  in  our  thank- 
less and  wearisome  task  of  wading 
through  the  flatulent  superficialities 
which  pass  current  for  philosophy, 
our  appetite  for  books  of  mere  mcts 
beoonaes  sharpened  as  we  grow  older. 
'*  «F.  K."  in  his  writing  keeps  his  at- 
tention mainlv  directed  to  facts,  and 
cares  less  for  the  setting  of  his  thoughts 
than  might  be  anticipated  in  such  a 
deeply-read  scholar.  We  repeat  that 
he  la  to  be  judged  as  a  scholar  not  as  a 
stylist;  and  taking  his  learned  writings 
firom  that  ])oint  of  view,  we  can  ex- 
press our  sincere  admiration  of  the 
rare  learnings  the  fiimiliarity  with  the 
andoit  dssaics,  ud  ihe  ramai^ble 


knowledge  of  modern  European  his- 
tory shown  in  these  curious  composi- 
tions. Though  they  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  their  venerable  author,  we 
may  remark  that  they  are  not  entirely 
fair  samples  of  his  powers.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  ho  did  not  embark  in' 
literary  composition  until  his  seventieth 
year,  and  that  his  objects  for  the  most 
part  were  casual.  The  greater  part  of 
h  is  life  was  passed  in  commercial  pursuits 
as  a  banker,  and  no  candid  reader  can 
rise  from  the  examination  of  these 
learned  researches  without  bein^  con- 
scious, that  if  *  'J.  R. "  had  been  trained  to 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  had 
as  sedulously  cultivated  the  active  as 
well  as  the  acquisitional  faculties  of 
his  mind,  the  highest  honours  would 
have  awaited  him. 

The  subjects  treated  of  by  "J.  R." 
are  literary,  historical,  and  genealogi- 
cal. The  sketches  of  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Gibbon,  by  Lord  Brougham, 
give  him  an  opportunity  for  enumerat- 
ing almost  as  many  errors  in  the  noble 
loni's  biographies  as  Mr.  Tyas  indi- 
cated in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes. 
But  thouofh  Mr.  Tyas  is  a  much  better 
Greek  scholar  than  Lord  Brougham, 
and  though  *•  J.  R."  is  immeasurably 
more  conversant  with  French  litera- 
ture, their  criticism  and  strictures  can- 
not deprive  Lord  Brougham  of  well- 
earned  literary  laurels,  the  more  ho- 
nourable because  gained  while  he  had 
to  toil  at  the  bar  and  to  take  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  senate.  W  hen  his  lord- 
ship went  upon  Greek  and  French  sub- 
jects we  expected  that  he  would  com- 
mit himself,  but  no  literary  man  now 
living  can  wield  a  more  eflective  and 
masterly  pen  when  he  writes  upon  sub- 
jects familiar  to  him.  His  "  BListorical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  '*  is  a  work  that 
may  be  esteemed  as  classical.  The 
characters  all  stand  out  in  the  canvass, 
and  are  masterly  specimens  of  literary 
portraiture.  Our  readera  must  recollect 
the  sensation  they  made  on  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
In  their  reprints  they  are  to  be  found  in 
every  collection  aspiring  to  the  name 
of  a  library ;  and  the  vigour  of  their 
composition,  the  rapid  energy  with 
which  the  reader's  attention  is  arrest- 
ed, spell-bound  by  the  sight  of  the 
younger  Fitt,  or  Burke,  standing  be- 
fore him  at  the  summons  of  the  histo- 
rical artist, — ^these  are  merits  of  which 
no  critical  depreciation  of  his  exer- 
cises in  literature  can  deprive  Henry 
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Brougham.  No  works  have  found  an 
audience  so  numerous  and  so  variously 
composed  as  Scott's  novels,  Macaulay's 
Essays*  and  Brougham's  British  States- 
men. 

The  characters  of  Gibbon,  Voltaire, 
and  Rousseau,  do  not  present  the  best 
subjects  for  a  writer  in  these  days, 
when  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  in 
treating  of  them.  We  turned  with 
more  curiosity  to  "J.  R.*s"  strictures 
on  ''Hallam."  Perhaps  no  higher 
compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  critical 
acumen  of  Mr.  Koche,  than  the  fact 
that  Henry  Hallam  should  have  en- 
gaged in  learned  controversy  with  our 
author.  The  opinion  of  <'  J.  K. "  on  the 
recent  works  of  Hallam,  is  worth  citing. 
He  says  that  "the  Literary  History 
of  the  fifleenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven* 
teenth  Centuries  enriches  our  literature 
with  a  work  to  which  it  possesses  no- 
thing parallel.  We  ma^  m  truth  con. 
fidently  extend  this  claim  to  whatever 
Europe  may  boast  of  in  similar  compo- 
sitionj,  for  Eichome,  Andres,  or  Sis- 
mondi,  the  only  writers  who  have 
embraced  an  equal  latitude  of  critical 
illustration,  can  sustain  no  comparison 
with  our  accomplished  countryman." 

The  minute  accuracy  and  the  authen- 
tic evidence  which  Mr.  Roche  can  ex- 
hibit has  long  arrested  the  attention  of 
persons  engaged  in  literature,  many  of 
whom  have  often  availed  themselves 
of  his  kindness  in  communicating  his 
knowledge.  In  his  strictures  on  Hal- 
lam, he  gives  us  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
style  of  suggesting  emendations : — 

**  At  page  63  of  the  second  volume, 
Mr.  Hallam  observes,  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  printing  press  existed 
in  Ireland  before  1600 ;  but  we  have  the 
distinct  assertion  of  Sir  James  Ware, 
(Annals,  p.  124,  ed.  1705,  repeated  in 
that  of  1746,)  that  the  English  Liturgy 
was  printed  in  Dublin,  by  Humphry 
Powell,  in  1551,  at  the  command  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  Sentleger,  (sic,)  and 
the  Council.  Powell,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Dibdin*s  Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties, (vol.  iv.  311,)  haa  exercised  his 
profession  in  1548  and  1549  at  Holbom- 
Conduit,  in  London  whence  he  removed 

S)  Dublin :  and,  in  the  History  of  this 
tter  capital  hy  Whttelaw  and  Walsh, 
(vol.  i.  p.  195,)  it  is  stated  more  parti- 
cularly,  'that  on  Eanter  Sunday  of  the 
year  1550,  the  Litur^^y  in  the  English 
tongue  was  first  read  m  Christ-church, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the 
King,  (Edward  VI.)  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  following  year  was  printed  by 


Humphry  Powell,  who  had  a  license  for 
so  doiug^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otben.' 
'It  is  probable,'  these  compilers  add, 
that  '  this  is  the  first  book  printed  ia 
Ireland.'  In  a  subjoined  note,  it  is 
moreover  affirmed,  that  the  Bible  had 
also  appeared  the  same  year ;  for  which 
reference  is  pointed  to  Ware's  Annals ; 
but  that  antiquary  is  silent  as  to  the 
Bible,  though  positive  in  regard  of  the 
Liturfi^y ;  and  the  Dublin  Annalists  hare, 
therefore,  transgressed  their  quoted 
authority.  IndeM,  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  no  Bible  of  so  early  a  date 
issued  from  the  Irish  press ;  for  I  do 
not  recollect  any  trace  of  it  in  oar 
bibliographical  records.  It  exists  not, 
as  I  have  ascertained  by  inquiry,  m  the 
royal  collection  of  Wirtenberg,  nor  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  and 
the  former,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
largest  repository  of  the  sacred  code 
ever  formed.  See  Bibliotheca  Wiirten- 
burgensinm  Duels,  (grandfiather  ofthe 
reigning  monarch,)  ofim  Lorkiana,  ane- 
tore  I.  Q.  Aldero,  Hamb.  1787,  4to. 
and  Allgemeines  Bibliographisches  Lex- 
icon, Leipsic,  1821-1830 ;  as  also  Dr. 
Dibdin's  Tour,  iii.  21.  Were  it  to  ex- 
ist, a  copy  would  doubtless  be  in  the 
Dublin  University  library,  as  that  of 
the  Liturgy  is,  but  it  does  not  contain 
such  a  volume,  though  Mr.  Shaw,  re- 
presentative of  the  University,  has  as- 
serted that  it  did ;  but  he,  like  others, 
mistook  the  Liturgy,  which,  of  conrse, 
he  could  not  have  seen,  and  onl/  ac- 
cepted the  fact  on  report  for  it.  Thi^ 
occurred  in  parliament,  where  there  woJ 
no  one  competent  to  prove  his  error. 
In  1566,  the  London  printer,  John  Daj, 
sold  in  Dublin,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, seven  thousand  copies  of  his  octavo 
edition  of  the  English  Bible,  which  be 
was  the  first  to  publish  in  that  mioor 
form,  in  1549 ;  and  these,  we  may  pre- 
sume, were  the  earliest  copies  that 
circulated  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Heale,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  had  presented  to  the 
two  Deans  and  Chapters  of  Christ- 
church,  a  large  folio  Bible  each,  io 
1559 Ware's  AnUquities,  iW.)" 

On  the  question  of  fortifying  capital 
cities,  here  is  the  evidence  of  antiqmty 
draped  into  court  by  the  nevcr-fsih'ng 
subjHjma  of  the  erudite  "J.  B. "  :— 

"  In  general,  it  will  be  seen,  that  tbej, 
according  to  the  classical  authors,  pre- 
ferred committing  the  safeguard  of  their 
cities  to  the  citisens,  rather  than  to  s 
mural  protection. 

"  •  Fuerat  quondam  sine  mnro  Sparta  ;^ 

tyranni  nuper objecerant  moros, 

says  Livy,   (lib.  xxxiv.  88.)  in  r^lf 
ing  the  contest  of  Titus  Quintia^t  (^'^' 
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557)  with  the  tyraBt  Nabis.  Shortly 
after  (A.U.C.  563)  the  walls  were  de- 
stroved  by  order  of  Pbilopcemen  and  the 
Archanna,  who,  in  right  of  Tictory,  im- 
posed on  the  Spartans  various  harsh 
conditions ;  bnt,  observes  Livy,  (xzxviii. 
Zi,)  *  nihil  obodientios  fecemnt  Lace- 
dsmonii  quam  ut  mnros  diruerent.' 
Aod  when  Appios  Clandins,  at  the  head 
of  a  Commission  deputed  (A.U.C.  568) 
to  adjust  the  affairs  of  Greece,  appear- 
ed rather  adverse  to  the  Adiaeans,  Ly- 
cortas,  their  'A^x*^  or  chief  magistrate, 
(he  was  the  father  of  the  historian  Poly- 
bius,)  after  powerfully  objecting,  that 
the  Roman  Commissioners  were  at  once 
their  accusers  and  judges — '  a  vobis 
ipsis  accusati  sumus,  apud  quos  causa, 
diceoda  ost,'  (exactly  as  the  noble  ad- 
vocate of  Louis  XVI.,  M.  Deseze,  ad- 
dressed the  Convention — *Je  chercbe 
parmi  vons  des  juges,  et  je  ne  vols  que 
des  accusatenrs,')  adds,  '  Tyranni  eos 

maros  sibi,  non  civitati  paraverunt 

Vos  ipsiy  Lacedaemonii,  vestris  manibus, 
amoliri  et  diruere  omnia  tyrannidis 
vestigia  debuistis.  Vestrse  enim  illse 
deformes  veluti  cicatrices  servitutis 
erant,  et  quum  sine  muris  per  octingen- 
tos  prope  annos  liberi,  aliquando  etiam 

{>rincipes  GrsecisD  fuissetia,  muris,  ve- 
nt compedibus  circumdatis  vincti,  per 
centum  annos  servi&tis.*  Also,  when 
the  Spartans  first  encircled  their  proud 
city  with  walls,  contrary  to  its  great 
founder's  ordonanoe,  in  resistance  to 
Cassander  the  son  of  Antipator,  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander  in  his  hereditary 
Macedonian  kingdom,  Justin  (lib.  xiv. 
^f)  observes,  '  Urbem  quam  semper  ar- 
nus  Don  muris  defenderant,  tum  contra 
f^ponsa  fatorum,  et  veterem  majorum 
gloriam,  armis  diffisi  murorum  prsesidio 
includont.*  Xenophon  too,  at  an  ante- 
^T  period,  and  he  is  confirmed  by 
Poljbius  and  Plutarch,  denotes  how 
efficiently  the  citizens,  few  even  in  fact 
ftod  appearance,  could  defend  the  un- 
called town — o;  %l  2iemfrMTiu  &nix*rr9f 

»f*A«T«..-  f BXA.i5wjM»»— «  U«-«f— ».  n.) 
p.  609^ed.  Paris,  1625,  foUo.  Nu- 
{"antia  was  without  walls,  when  it  so 
»w>g  defied  the  whole  power  of  Rome, 
*s  we  learn  from  Florus ;  (lib.  ii.  18*) 
a&d  Plutarch,  (Errk  r«^f  rif/(»«-«r»f, 
"•  fi>)  emphatically  marks  the  little 
we  of  Wis  to  brave  men.  Believ- 
^"?«  as  from  the  character  of  the 
reig^iing  King  of  the  French  we  may, 
^hat  the  invasion  of  civil  liberty  is  not 
^ne  instant  design  of  this  embtutWement, 
*'  It  is  not  inaptly  designated,  of  Paris, 
ihat  the  eventual  effect  will  be  to  fur- 
o»sh  arms  to  future  despotism  may  be 
confidently  predicted.     When  in  1370, 


Anbriot,  prevot  or  Mayor  of  Paris,  laid . 
the  foundation  of  the  Bastille  under 
Charles  the  Wise,  it  was  as  a  citadel  of 
defence  against. the  English,  then  mas- 
ters of  several  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom; but  we  learn  from  the  records  of 
Paris  how  this  legitimate  purpose  was 
subsequently  perverted  by  Louis  XL, 
Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.,  &c.  France,  in 
fact,  can  have  no  dread  of  an  invasion, 
unless  provoked  by  her  own  warlike 
frenzy  and  aspirations  of  glory  —  a 
word  which,  it  would  be  for  her  happi- 
ness, not  less  than  for  that  of  Europe, 
if  she  discarded  from  her  vocabulary,  as 
boastfully  did  Napoleon  that  of  impouu 
hie  from  his." 

In  point    of  ori^nal   power   and 
strength  of  composition,  perhaps  the 
best  pieces  of  writing  in  these  volumes 
are  two  essays,  one  called  "  The  Bible 
and  the  Reformation,"  and  "D'Au- 
bigne's  History."    A  prodimous  exhi- 
bition of  bibliographical  and  historical 
knowledge  is  made  in  these  essays. 
From  one  of  them  O'Conndl  derived 
the  materials  for  his  attacks  on  the 
Methodist   bodj,  and  for  a  certain 
speech  of  his  in  reply  to  Sir  Robert 
Inglis.     We  willingly  admit  the  learn- 
ing displayed  in  these  essays,  and  the 
acuteness  with  which  the  writer  mar- 
shals his  facts  to  one  point  of  view ; 
but  we  decline  to  enter  into  contro- 
versy with  the  venerable  and  amiable 
writer.     At  a  future  period  we  may 
probably  address  ourselves  to  the  con- 
tents of  these  essays ;  but  the  sight  of 
a  work  like  that  before  us,  published 
hy  an  octogenarian  in  an  Irisn  provin- 
cial city,  takes  away  for  the  moment 
our  appetite  fur  polemics,  and  we  prefer 
to  meet  the  venerable  author  on  topics 
more  agreeable,  though  far  less  import- 
ant, than  grave  religious  controversy. 
We  may  remark,  that  through  these 
writings  there  trickles  a  rill  of  Roman 
Catholic  religionism.     The  author  is 
evidently  a  conscientious  and   even 
zealous  supporter  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.    There  is  no  trace  of  that  sen- 
timentalism  in  his  mind  which  ma^ 
be  oilen  observed  in  Roman  Catholic 
writers;  but  his  convictions  and  his 
prejudices  are  as  Roman  Catholic  as 
those  of  his  old  friend,  Charles  Butler. 
His  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  hia  strictures  on   Mr. 
0'Connell*s  hostility  to  these  institu- 
tions, derive  increased  importance  from 
the  overflowing  zeal  of  the  venerable 
author  for  his  favourite  creed. 
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We  have  long  been  of  opinion  tbat 
genealogy  conld  be  raised  to  a  faigber 
rank  than  it  occupies  in  general  esti- 
mation, if  competent  authors  embarked 
In  its  literary  illustrations.  Nearly  aU 
the  historians  have  been  fond  of  the 
study.  Hume  and  Gibbon  investigated 
their  descents  with  mingled  feelings 
of  curiosity  and  complacency ;  and  the 
latter  has  lefl  an  unonished  History  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  «<  Dis^ 
sertation  on  French  Genealo^es,"  by 
**  J.  R.,"  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
we  make  a  large  quotation  from  it : — 

**  Commerce,  indeed,  was  deemed  in- 
compatible with  noblesse,   thoac^h    an 
edict  of  Louis  XIV.  opened  the  class  to 
the  nSffocians  en  grost  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  marchand$  or  retailers ;  but 
the  golden  key  or  Philip,  of  which  he 
was  taught  the  talismanic  virtue  by  the 
oracular    precept,  **  Afyvflms   >,iyx**n 
fUix*^i   *<^    ir«vr«    Mfnfutl*    still   more 
potent  than  the    9e$ame    of  the   Ara- 
bian Nights,  unclosed  every  door,  and 
led    to    every    elevation.      Beaumar* 
chais,  (Mariage  de  Figaro,)  makes  Ba- 
sile  say   in   similar   applianoe  to   the 
present  time— *  an  temps  ou  nous  vi- 
vons,  on  retablit  rharmonie  dans  les 
ran^s  par  Taceord  parfait  de  Tor.'*    At 
all  times,  however,  less  prejudice,  in  this 
respect,  barred  preferment  in  Britanny, 
than  in  the  other  provinces ;    though 
even  there,  as  Steme*s  graceful  story  of 
the  tword,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey, 
[usually  supposed  referrible  to  an  an- 
cestor of  Chateaubriand,  but  unnoticed 
by  him  in  his  Memoirs,]  so  happily  il- 
lustrates, that  most  distinctive  emblem 
of  nobility  was  held  in  abeyance,  while 
its  owner  pursued  the  paths  of  industry. 
In  Rome,  likewise,    the    '  Mercatura 
magna  et  copiosa,'  was  not  despised  i 
*  non    admodum    vituperanda    est*    is 
the  not  very  laudatory  admission  of 
Cicero,  (De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  can.  42,)  un- 
less we  construe  these  woras,  as  Ca- 
saubon  does  those  of  Livy,  who  (lib. 
XXX.  45,)    calls  Polybius,  'hand  qua- 
quam  spemendus  auotor,'  an  apparent- 
ly negative  praise,  but  which  that  ex- 
cellent commentator  of  the  Greek  his- 
torian, (ad  lib.  xvi.  12,  in  Fragm.  page 
1547.  edit.  Gronov.  1670,)  solves  by  the 
rhetoricid    figure  iiumttt^   and    makes 
equivalent   to    ^maximse  auctoritatis.' 
Saumaise,  (Salmasius,  the  antagonist  of 
Milton  in  the  royal  controversy,)   of 
whom  his    wife,    who    governed   him, 
though  not  very  mildly,  was  wont  to 
boast  that  he  was  <  le  plus  savant  de 
tons  les  nobles,  et  le  plus  noble  de  tons 
les  savans,'  In  a  long  note  on  the  cited 
passage  of  Cicero,  utterly  condemns  all 
trade  as  illibeMl  and  debasing— .' bono 


genere  prognatis  pamm  eonVcirire  mer- 

caturum ut  nobilitate  exeedere  sil 

earn  eolere,  ant  quamcunqoe  ejos  spe- 
eiem  attingere.' —  He  then  defines  the 
essence  of  eommerce  to  be,  'fallere, 
decipere,  slmulare,  et  mentiri,'  bat 
Grtefius,  who  says  that  in  G^rmuij, 
of  which  he  was  a  native,  the  same  dis- 
paraging sentiments  of  trade  existed, 
adds,  bemg  then  a  professor  in  the  com- 
mercial sUte  of  Holland,  *In  Itslis 
aliter  se  res  habet,  et  ipsi  prindpea 
mercaturam  exercere  non  putaat  bs- 
mile,'  &c.,  of  which  the  highest  exampk 
certainly  Is  that  of  the  Medici. 

••  The  Greeks,  too,  distinguished  the 
puymXifkwi^utt  or  exteasife  merchants, 
from  the  tft^i^u^  or  common  traders, 
though  both  Aristotle,  and  his  master 
Plato,  represent  agriculture  as  the  onlj 
yentlemamy  pursuit. 

"  In  some  parts  of  Germany  thii 
interdict  on  trade  still  exists  by  law  or 
opinion,  as  it  did  till  lately  in  most  of 
the  continental  nations.  It  was  ooW  is 
leoa,  that  the  wmoble  were  allowed  to 
become  the  purchasers  of  land  in  fee 
simple,  or  that  the  noble  conld  enp^ 
in  commerce  without  derogation,  m 
Prussia,  where,  even  under  theGreil 
Frederick,  none  but  nobles  could  obtain 
a  military  commission.  Not  long  befofs 
the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806^  the  Hector 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  oommaaded  s 
Prussian  corps  d^armie^  and,  hi  reeoUecj 
tion  of  the  glories  of  the  8evea  Yean 
War,  thougnt  the  Pmasian  troops  inw 
der  noble  officers  invincible,  obserred  to 
M.  Bignon,  then  French  mbiister  at  bis 
court,—*  C'est,  Monsieur,  le  plus  beaa 
corps  d'officiers  qui  existe,  et  ^tffidm 
tone  nobies.'  A  short  time  after,  howettf, 
when  that  great  battle  had  iiiw»«*«"w 
the  Elector,  Napoleon,  then  at  Pots- 
dam, and  to  whom  M.  Bignon  bid 
communicated  the  Hessian  vauat,  said 
to  tWs  minister,  •  Eh  bien,  qw  Pf»» 
maintenant  TElecteur  de  ses  omcwi 
nobles  ?  H  ne  sidt  sans  doute  pss  qw 
J*al  des  marAshaux  qui  sunt  ills  d'srti- 
aans.'  And  again  at  Berl'm,  fai  im^ 
tion  against  the  noUaaae  of  Prussia,  m 
angrily  said— '  Je  reg^  oette  noWew 
de  cour  ai  petite  quWe  sera  oWy*s  » 
mendier  son  pain,*  words  ooodenuwd 
even  by  his  panegyriat  M.  Bigom^ 
(tom.vi.  15.)  ,^  -  *♦. 

"  GenealogisU  are  always  the  first  to 
hail  an  ascending  star,  and  offer  incenio 
to  rismg  fortune.  Few,  trnly,  wosW 
address  a  fallen  nunister,  as  Gibbon  m 
Lord  North,  to  whom  he  dedicated  w 
hbtory  of  the  Bin  and  FaU  rfthe  t^ 
man  Emmre ;  or  a«  Garrick  paid  boais«s 
to  Mr.  relham^ 

"••LrtotlMMludllhsfiitlfnB. 
Itowtolklairlioseooaaoltna,  ^ 
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Bat  Tvr^t  necessarily  rar*.  were  the«* 
Doble  examples  of  men,  who,  as  we  are 
told  of  Atticns  bj  his  biographer.  Cor* 
nelias  Nepot,  (cap.  zt.)  *  noa  ilorenti* 
bu-i  se  ▼enditabant/  while  rising  great* 
ness  is  sure  to  namber  in  its  train, 
amongst  other  ministers  to  Tanity,  lilce 
the  Celtic  minstrels  of  old,  the  framers 
of  pedigrees.  It  is  in  htiman  nature, 
and  therefore  not  of  recent  practice. 
Ciecro  (in  Bruto,  cap.  xvi.)  attests  the 
falsification  of  family  records,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
marks  it  as  a  source  of  historical  errors. 
The  funeral  orations,  in  particular,  were 
habitual  grounds  of  fabrication.  '  Quan- 
qaam  his  laudationibus,'  he  adds,  *his« 
toria  rerum  nostrarum  est  facta  men- 
dosior—Multa  enim  scripta  sunt  in  eis, 
qua  facta  non  sunt,  falsi  triumphi, 
plures  consolatns,  (genera  etiam  falsa, 
et  a  plebe  transitiones,  cum  homines 
homiliores  in  alienum  ejusdem  nominis 
infunderentur  genus.'  Of  the  Medici 
nothing  was  known  before  the  13th 
century,  but  they  were  at  once,  in  their 
prosperity,  traced  to  a  long  series  of 
iliastrious  forefathers;  and  when  our 
Cecil  shone  in  royal  favor,  he  was 
immediately  deduced  from  the  Caecilii 
of  Rome,  one  of  the  most  splendid, 
though  plebeian  families  of  the  republic. 
Sally  and  Colbert,  the  renowned  minis- 
ters of  France,  when  the  royal  smile 
beamed  on  their  fortunes,  were  pro- 
elaimed  descendants  of  Scottish,  even 
of  royal  Caledonian  blood  ;  (St.  Simon, 
▼i.  So,)  for  as  a  domestic  fabrication  is 
less  difficult  of  exposure,  a  foreign  origin 
is  frequently  resorted  to.  Thus,  our 
Fitzgeralds,  not  satisfied  with  six  or 
seven  centuries  of  prominent  illustra- 
tion, would  fain  seek  an  antecedent 
eminence  in  Italy,  a  pretension  of  which 
the  noble  poet.  Lord  Surrey,  has  so 
beautifully  availed  himself.*  But  Napo* 
leoQ  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  above  such 
delusion.  In  the  very  senith  of  his  re- 
splendent course,  after  he  had  attained 
the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  and  became 
a  father  by  'die  Tochter  der  Kaisem.' 


the  daughter  of  the  Cssafs,  his  father- 
in-law,  in  all  the  delectation  of  a  mighty 
discovery,  presented  to  him  a  genealo- 

Sical  tree,  exhibiting  at  its  base  the 
•onaparte  family  as  sovereign  princes 
of  Trevisa  ;t  but  the  ruler  of  continental 
Europe,  with  cold  indifference,  replied, 
(as  Vespasian  did  when  a  similar  at- 
tempt was  made  on  his  vanity  or  credu- 
lity, 'derisit  ultro,*  says  Suetonius, 
cap.  xii.)  that  he  preferred  being  the 
Rodolphus  of  Hapsburgh,  or  founder  of 
his  own  name ;  as  that  Prince  had  been 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  desired 
only  to  date  his  nobility  from  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  (See  Las  Cases,  AoAt, 
1815,  and  Mimoires  de  Josdpliine,  i., 
137.)  This  occurred  at  Dresden  in 
1812,  when,  surrounded  by.  sovereigns 
of  his  creation  or  sufferance,  a  scene 
graphically  described  by  Bignon,  (x., 
480.)  the  characteristic  mutability  of 
fortune  seemed,  in  his  career,  to  assume 
the  fixedness  of  fate,  and  following  as  a 
chained  captive  the  yet  undimmed  lustre 
of  his  star,  appeared  bv  his  enterprise 
and  success  to  aflirm  his  arrogant  re- 
jection of  the  word  tiiipos«t6/e  from  his 
vocabulary.  But  heaven  rebuked  hij 
presumption^. 

<•  •  *8a  prcmaelon  eon  ri«  w\t%  d  el«lo  i 
lUl  BQBM  en  mi  locun  bton  lullado, 
Mi6otnt  anhtU  •!  bl«n  eon  mas  damlo, 
Hm  parece  qae  el  blen  hnjre  mi  lado.* 

PotiioM  d*  Don  Juan  M*Uuid9M  VoUmm^ 
Madrid,  17^,  12a0.  4  torn.*  ** 

We  could  desire  that «» J.  R."  would 
illustrate  the  pedigrees  of  the  houses 
of  Fitzgerald,  Butler,  O'Brien,  De 
Bnrgh,^  and  O'Neil  (especially  the 
last),  in  the  same  style  as  he  hat 
treated  the  Mac  Carthy  family. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
this  learned  miscellany  are  the  Irish 
recollections  detailed  m  the  review  of 
"  O'Connor's  Military  History  of  Ire. 
land," and  « OConnelL"  The  author 
has  added  considerably  to  the  histonr 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  and  we  could  wisa 


*  "  This  eminent  family  presents  the  unexampled  instance  in  our  existintr  peerage 
of  the  possession  of  the  title  of  Earl  f  Kildare,)  m  the  unbroken  male  line  for  abov4 
^20  years }  and  our  Earls  of  Ormona  reckon  only  ten  years  less.  The  house  of 
Vere,  Earls  of  Oxford,  alone,  in  the  whole  history  of  British  nobility,  exhibit  A 
longer  succession,  though  of  inconsiderable  difference,  or  about  forty  years.  Our 
Iruih  Viscount  Oormanstown,  and  the  Baron  of  Kinsale,  also  precede  in  time  the 
English  peers  of  the  same  rank.** 

t  "Mr.  Foster,  in  his  biography  of  Cromwell,  fondly  details  the  genealogy  of  his 
bero,  who  was  related  through  his  mother,  a  Stuart,  in  the  eighth  degree,  to 
Charles  L  The  paternal  lineage  is  likewise  complacently  dwelt  on ;  though  it  does 
uot  appear  that  Cromwell,  more  than  Bonaparte,  prided  himself  on  the  drcum- 
>Unoe»  A  quarto  volume,  published  in  1661,  at  Foligno,  of  118  pages,  containing 
f    |>^<B  of  fiartolomeo  Buonaparte,  is  curious,  from  the  particulars  It  gives  of  the 
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that  he  would  eroup  together  all  his 
recollections  of  Ireland  under  one  head. 
Here  is  a  note  of  the  Irishmen  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  of  Irish  Car- 
dinals:— 

"It has  been  noticed  that,  notwith« 
standinjF  the  devotion  of  this  country 
to  the  Holy  See,  no  natire  Irishman  has 
heen  honoured  with  the  purple.  Some 
early  names  have  been  mentioned,  but 
no  certainty  of  the  fact  can  be  estab- 
lished. Cardinal  Norris,  though  of  Irish 
extraction,  probably  remote,  was  bom 
at  Verona ;  but  I  have  read  that  Car- 
dinal Cienfuegos,  who  died  in  1739,  was 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  who,  sent  very 
young  to  Spain,  there  translated  his 
patronymic,  Keating^  into  the  corres- 
ponding Spanish  appellative.  Certain 
It  is,  that  both  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning — a  hundred  Jiresj  (in  Irish, 
Cead-teinid,  pronouncing  very  like 
Keating.)  Samt  Simon  calls  this  Car- 
dinal 'un  homme  d'esprit  et  dHntrigue,' 
(torn,  xviii.  276,}  but  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Bourbon  succession,  and  openly 
espoused  the  Austrian  interest  in  Spain. 
Bis  Irish  descent  is  very  problematical, 
for  Spanish  biography  represents  him  as 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Oviedo  ;  but  the 
accordant  sense  of  the  names  in  both 
anguages  is  undoubted.  The  name  of 
Keating,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  strictly  Irish,  though  many  old  Irish 
names  have  for  safety,  in  times  of  per- 
secution, been  identified  with  those  of 
consonant  or  approximate  sound  in 
Bnglish,  such  as  Mead,  Reynolds,  Har- 
diman,  Lvons,  Nolan,  Holland,  Collins. 
It  is  right  to  add,  that  it  requires  a 
larger  fortune  to  support  the  dignity  of 
a  Cardinal — a  prince  of  the  Church—. 
than  Irish  ecclesiastics  can  be  supposed 
to  possess.  Napoleon  said  that  he  would 
have  created  Corneille  a  prince,  and  M. 
Arago  is  surprised  that  Watts  was  not 
elevated  to  the  peeraare ;  but  in  England, 
such  promotions,  umess  supported  by 
adequate  fortunes,  would  be  incum- 
brances. There  were  three  Irish  bishops 
at  the  Council  of  Trent— 1'  Thomas 
0*Herlihy,  bishop  of  Ross,  (called  Over- 
iaithe  in  the  records  of  the  Council,) 
2*  Eugene  0*Harte,  bishop  of  Ardagh, 
and  S*  Donoeh  Mac  Gouegail,  bishop  of 
Raphoe.  To  these  three  prelates,  Sir 
James  Ware,  (Annals,  page  125,)  adds 
Robert  Waucup,  or  Yenantius,  who, 
though  blind  from  his  childhood,  had 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  learning, 
that  he  was  nominated  a  Doctor  of 
Divinitv  at  Paris,  and  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  even  in  the  life-time  of  his 
predecessor,  George  Dowdal;  but  be 
never  obtained  possession  of  the  arch- 
diocese.   He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth. 


I  can  only  discover  two  £nglishmen  at 
the  CounciL  I-  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  2". 
Francis  Gk>dwell,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Of  the  abovementionea  Irish  bishops. 
Dr.  Magonail,  or  rather  Mac  CoonJ, 
died  in  1589.  OHarte  lived  to  1608, 
when  he  had  completed  a  century." 

The  only  biography  of  Lord  Clare 
we  possess,  is  the  masterly  sketch  of 
him  from  one  of  oar  most  valued  con- 
tributors, in  an  essay  published  in 
this  magazine  three  years  ago.  We 
are  obhged  to  take  his^  character, 
for  the  most  part,  from  his  enemies. 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  in  his  "Recd- 
lections  of  Corran,"  confesses  his  opi* 
men  that  Lord  Clare  has  been  mis- 
judged by  posterity.  In  Daunt*s 
''O'Connell"  the  severest  strictoreB 
were  made  on  Lord  Clare  by  O'Con- 
nell;  but  let  our  readers  mark  how 
different  is  the  testimony  as  to  Lord 
Clare's  character  borne  by  Mr.  Roche, 
a  consistent  Whig,  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one  who  knew  Lord 
Clare  personally  :— 

*'  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  msnr* 
rection  in  1798,  during  the  assises  of 
Limerick,  Lord  Clare  desired  to  bare 
an  interview  with  the  two  Sheares,  to 
which  my  father,  in  the  hope  of  a  pacific 
result,  invited  them  at  his  house :  but  it 
ended  unfortunately  in  more  intense 
and  exasperated  irritation,  as  was  dis- 
cernible m  the  young  men's  flushed 
features  and  defiant  bearing,  as  they 
parted.  Yet  the  Chancellor's  object 
was  certainly  benevolent  and  concUiaf- 
tory ;  but  they  were  intractable.  The 
interview  was  close  and  private ;  still  I 
marked  their  aspect  on  leaving  the 
house,  inflamed  and  indignant  in  every 
lineament.  Possibly  overtures  repulsive 
to  their  feelings  may  have  thus  excited 
them.  Happening  the  following  vear 
to  occupy  in  Dubhn,  apartments  where 
the  younger  Sheares,  John,  had  resided, 
I  discovered  in  a  recess  a  parcel  of  his 
correspondence,  which  on  finding  it  to 
be  from  a  female,  I  instantly  burned. 

"  The  character  assigned  to  Lord 
Clare  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  volume  the 
second,  is  so  far  just,  that  it  is  granted 
he  possessed  a  commanding  energv,  and 
great  intellectual  powers ;  but  thongh 
this  energy  too  often  betrayed,  in  itt 
ofiicial  appliance,  both  on  the  bench  and 
executive  rule,  a  deep  tinge  of  over- 
bearing temper  and  despotic  authority, 
and  though  his  intellectual  powers  were 
not  always  regulated,  in  their  direction 
or  action,  by  prudence  or  considerate 
reflection,  he  certainly  was  no  monster 
or  semblance  of  Rob^pierre,  as  rspi^ 
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sented  by  »0'CoinieII.  No  two  men 
could  indeed,  in  most  respects,  be  more 
remote  or  dissident  in  natural  tempera- 
ment. ^  The  one  was  bold,  open,  and 
intrepid  in  erery  deed  or  word  ;  whilst 
the  Frenchman,  envious,  suspicious, 
dark  as  Tiberius,  and  sanguinary  as 
OaUgnla,  ever  skulked  from  the  danger 
to  which  he  urged  his  associates,  as  we 
know  he  did  the  20th  of  June,  the  10th 
Arigost,   1792,  and  the  Slst  of  May, 

**  Sorely,  no  fair  parallel  can  be  in- 
stitated  between  such  a  man  and  Lord 
Clare,  who,  arbitrary  as  he  was,  doubt- 
less was  not  without  some  substantial 
groands  for  several  of  his  public  mea- 
surea,  pnshed,  unhappily  for  his  fame, 
too  frequently  to  an  excess  of  enforced 
severity  ;  but,  I  could  state  many  re- 
deeming' instances  of  persons,  whose 
legal  guilt  could  not  be  gainsaid,  saved 
by  him  from  the  lash  and  halter,  and 
not  a  few,  I  have  the  happiness  to  know, 
through  the  intercession  of  my  own 
i^niily,  of  whom  the  descendants  of 
more  than  one  now  reckon  among  our 
fellovr-citizens.  In  private  life,  more- 
over, I  can  affirm,  that  he  was  a  gene-' 
rons  and  indulgent  landlord,  a  kind 
master,  and  attached  friend ;  while  the 
epitaph  proposed  for  Robespierre,  and 
traly  depictive  of  him,  requires  no 
afgravating  proof  to  justify  our  horror 
of  the  man : — 

•••  Pattantr 
Dtt  «•  tynat  ae  plahii  pw  le  Mrt  i 
Car  f*!!  TiTfttt,  tu  ■traJji  mort.' 

**  J>r.  Madden,  in  his  '  United  Irish- 


men,' commits  several  faults  in  regard 
to  Lord  Clare ;  and  respecting  his  fa- 
ther, O'Connell  must,  I  think,  be  in 
error,  when,  after  stating  that  he  with 
his  brother  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  system  of  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  law  courts  in  the  pubfic 
newspapers,  without  the  authority  of 
the  presiding  judge,  he  adds,  'that  the 
brothers  were  students  at  the  Temple 
at  the  time,  and  that  Lord  Mansfield 
tried,  but  did  not  succeed  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  practice.'  No  doubt,  old 
John  Fitzgibbon  did,  in  early  life,  and 
while  a  student  in  law,  publish  '  Notes 
of  Cases  determined  at  Westminster, 
but  1  do  not  believe  he  then  reported 
for  the  newspapers  ;  and  certainly,  when 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Temple,  that  is 
before  1732,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  Lord  Mansfield  had  little  or  no 
practice  in  the  courts,  much  less  was  he 
invested  with  any  official  authority  to 
stop  the  Fitzgibbons  from  proceeding  in 
their  course,  for  he  was  not  made  a 
crown-lawyer  for  many  years  after,  nor 
Attomey-Ueneral  till  1754,  when  John 
Fitzgibbon  was  rapidly  advancine;  to 
eminence  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  long 
in  considerable  practice  there.  Between 
him  and  Lord  Mansfield,  the  difference  of 
age  did  not  exceed  five  years,  from  1703 
to  1706.  In  Burke's  Commoners,  (vol. 
i.,  p.  671,)  will  be  found  a  singular  anec- 
dote of  him,  which  I  substantially  re- 
peat in  the  subjoined  note,*  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Irish  College  in  Paris, 
whither  he  was  sent,  not  to  be  a  priest, 
as  asserted  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
but  to  study  medicine,  when  the  benefit 


*  '*  1724,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Irish  Col- 
lege in  Paris,  and,  as  usual  for  new  comers,  was  allowed  the  first  day  to  take  a 
view  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  previous  student,  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Limerick — Dr.  Ankettle.  The  youths  having  traversed  the 
metropolis  in  every  direction,  stopped  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  vi- 
ciDitT  of  the  College,  when,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  they  sought  repose  on  the 
benches  of  the  choir,  and  fell  so  soundly  asleep,  that  they  noticed  not  the  closing  of 
the  church  doors,  while  they  were  equally  unobserved.  It  was  past  midnight  when 
they  awoke,  and  finding  themselves  thus  immured,  they  groped  about  in  the  dark, 
nntal  they  happened  to  reach  the  bell  chains,  which  they  vigorously  pulled,  to  the 
anrprise  and  affright,  not  only  of  the  sexton,  but  of  the  city  at  large,  having  made 
the  great  chimes — even  the  fearful  tocsin — ^resound,  and  spread  alarm  over  its  sur- 
face. They  were  finally  liberated,  though  not  without  a  sharp  reprimand,  followed 
by  the  severer  and  more  impressive  reproof  of  the  President  of  their  College.  Often, 
in  after  life,  when  these  gentlemen  had  attained  a  distinguished  rank  in  their  res- 
peetiTe  professions,  was  this  youthful  adventure  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
and  not  unpleasing  reminiscence.  Both  were  the  particular  friends  of  my  father ; 
and  mj  grandfather  had  been  the  first  client  who  paid  Fitzgibbon  a  fee,  which  was 
the  ongin  of  a  long  subsisting  family  intercourse.  His  professional  gains  exceeded 
one  hundred  thousand  guineas ;  a  verv  large  sum  for  that  period,  and  principally 
acqaired  as  a  consulting  lawyer ;  for  he  hjul  no  pretensions  to  forensic  eloquence, 
like  Anthony  Malone,  Unssey  Burgh,  and  others,  his  contemporaries.  His  law 
reports  are  interesting  even  to  the  general  reader,  from  the  incidental  family  anec- 
dotes which  ther  reveal.  The  more  direct  family  connexion  with  Dr.  Ankettle  is 
stated  as  above  in  Burke's  *  Commoners.'" 
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or  all  professional  edaeation,  indeed  of  aU 
most  any  education,  was  denied  the  Ca- 
tholics, in  onr  tolerant  realms.  He  then 
was  one,  bat  he  soon  abandoned  his  native 
creed  and  intended  profession,  which  he 
exchanged  for  the  law,  while,  in  his  last 
moments,  he  refused  all  religious  minis* 
tration.  The  long  interval  of  above 
seventy-years  has  passed  since  I  saw 
him,  for  he  is  nearly  as  many  years  de- 
ceased, yet  even  through  this  lengthened 
yista  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his 
features  and  figure — both  not  unlike 
his  son's,  who  had  an  elder  brother 
named  Ion,  of  mild  and  easy  temper, 
and  so  far,  little  resembling  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  the  former  died  young,  and 
the  father's  acquired  estates,  of  above 
£5,000  a  year,  devolved  to  the  future 
Chancellor,  who  added  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  them,  though  from  the  gradual 
rise  of  agricultural  property,  now,  in 
all  likelihood,  of  considerably  superior 
produce.  Dr.  Madden  represents  Lord 
Clare  as  originally  a  struggling  barris- 
ter.— He  never  was  so,  for  his  father 
was  always  liberal ;  and  business  flowed 
rapidly  into  him,  at  first  In  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  given  opinions  were  in 
reality  those  or  the  father,  which,  more 
or  less,  was  the  case  for  the  first  year, 
beyond  which  his  aid  was  dispensed 
with.*  Like  his  constant  adversary, 
Curran,  he  was  tainted,  though  rather 
in  a  less  degree,  with  the  too  generid 
custom  of  the  day,  profane  swearing, 
and  lewd  talk*  His  father's  luminous 
mind  had,  so  early  as  1771,  when  he 
published  an  "Essay  on  Commerce," 
advocated  the  system  of  free  trade,  that 
is,  some  years  before  Smith's  g^eat 
work  had  appeared,  and  familiarisi^  the 
thinking  world  with  the  subject.** . 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  extracts 
yn]!  amply  justify  our  praise  of  these 
rare  volumes.  We  feet  indeed,  that 
their  merits  could  not  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  an  able 
critic  in  the  Olobet  a  part  of  whose 
notice  we  extract,  and  in  its  concluding 


aspiration  we  most  eordiaBy  and  hesr- 
tily  concur  :•» 

"  Our  respected  cotemporary,  Pmek, 
has  been  seeking  for  the  nabitat  of  that 
famous  personage,  '  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant,' and,  lanthom  in  hand,  has  been 
exploring  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  in 
the  belief  that  he  would  turnup  there  in 
the  shape  of  an  indweller  committed  for 
contempt  of  Chancery.  Now  the  oldest 
individual  we  wot  of  must  be  the  author 
of  this  volume,  especially  since  onr  friend 
Tom  Hill  is  dead,  whose  real  age  coald 
never  be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  re- 
gistry perishing  in  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, bere  is  a  Corcagian  who  (p.  94) 
has  conversed  with  Gibbon  in  Switcer- 
land,  and  who,  though  in  the  *  decline' 
of  years,  is  not  yet  happily  come  to  the 
final  *fall,*  for  he  boldly  announces  soo- 
ther tome  to  follow.  Here  is  a  gentle- 
man who  at  Bordeaux  narrowly  missed 
having  a  chat  with  Montesquieu,  with 
whose  family  he  was  intimate  (p.  243). 
In  reading  his  pages  we  are  stsrtled  to 
find  him  talk  of  *  his  friend,*  the  famoos 
Oirondin,  Verpniand,  and  record  his  im- 
pression of  Mirabeau's  speech  on  na- 
tional bankruptcy  as  one  might  talk  of 
a  currency  oration  from  Munts,  deli- 
vered last  session.  He  once  paid  14,000 
francs  Tin  assignats)  for  his  dinner  at  a 
Paris  cnop- house,  an  illustration  of  the 
Birmingham  theory  of  paper  money.  To 
have  b^n  put  in  prisoa  by  Robespierre 
in  company  with  Maleaherbes,  and  res- 
cued by  one  who  since  became  Marshal 
Brune,  are  but  trivial  incidents  thrown 
out  in  the  current  of  his  recollections, 
just  as  he  tells,  en  passant,  how  he  re- 
members that  a  groom  or  ostler  belong- 
ing  to  his  family,  one  John  Bock,  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Jean  Jacques  Ronssean, 
the  famous  Thereat  who  took  violently 
to  the  bottle,  or  rather  to  gin  (in  honour 
of  the  Genevese  philosopher),  and  died 
aged  over  eighty  m  some  obscure  mews 
of  this  great  metropolis,  unknown  to 
the  Literary  Fund.  In  pemainff  these 
essays,  filled  with  scraps  from  toe  most 


•  "  As  a  characteristic  instance  of  the  early-betrayed  imperious  temoer  of  the 
Chancellor,  a  companion  of  his  boyhood  lon^  since  told  mei  that  old  John  Fiti- 
gibbon  having  summoned  his  young  son  to  hiB  presence  for  some  imputed  faoIt» 
the  messenger,  his  brother,  said — 

'*  *  Your  father  orders  you  to  go  to  him-— you  must  oome  instantly.* 

** '  Orders  1  must  1*  repeated  the  boy  of  thirteen,  *  such  language  suits  me  not  j 
nor  will  I  stir  an  inch — dbcrbtom  sst* — proudly  stamping  his  foot  on  the  groimo. 

"  The  old  gentleman  heartily  laughed  at  this  presumptuous  burst  of  hangntinesSf 
and  in  a  note  jocosely  ^  requested  tne  honour  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  John  Fiti- 
gibbon,  Junior,'  when,  after  a  few  words,  no  further  notioe  was  taken  of  the  matter. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  no  special  biography  of  a  person,  who,  for  ^^^'^^J^^ 
and  in  most  perturbed  times,  exercised  an  unoontrolled  rule  over  Ireland,  ou 
appeared.  Few  Irishmen,  in  the  narrative  of  their  lives,  would  offer  a  sabjeot  w 
more  varied  instruction  and  interest  to  a  competent  pen.** 
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recondite  and  unreadable  Greek  and 
Hebrew  anthorittes,  while  at  the  same 
time  that  the  last  century's  celebrities 
are  talked  of  with  the  familiarity  of  per- 
sonal acqnaintanceflhip,  we  alternately 
fancy  we  haye  got  Dr.  Parr,  the  Helle- 
nist, before  na,  or  •  Old  Parr  *  himself, 
with  the  flowing  beard  and  venerable 
aspect  displayed  on  the  wrapper  of  his 

life  pills 

'*  The  vellam  copy  of  the  Complnten- 
•ian  Polyglott,  of  which  Ximenes  printed 
only  three,  and  which  sold  by  Payne 
and  Foss  for  £650,  and  passed  away 
back  through  M.  Standish  to  France, 
was  rescued  in  1793,  at  Toulouse,  from 
serious  peril,  by  our  author  (p.  232), 
whose  bibliomaniac  pursuits  hare  been 
prominent  from  early  infancy  ;  for  when 
an  eztensiTe  banker  in  Cork,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  his  li- 
brary was  a  maryel  of  proTincial  opu- 
lence in  rare  works  on  every  possible 
topic ;  but  he  is  in  himself  an  ambulant 
glossary,  index,  appendix,  and  catalogue 
raittmnt  of  universal  bookdom ;  and  the 
Corcagians  justly  look  up  to  him  as  the 
people  of  Syracuse  to  their  townsman 
Archimedes  for  the  solution  of  every 


social  and  literary  problem.  On  any 
^ven  subject  he  can  bring  the  reflec- 
tions of  his  many-sided  experience  to 
converge  and  illuminate  and  kindle  the 
matter  before  them.  Long  may  the  old 
gentleman  preside  over  the  intelligence 
of  that  beautiful  city  T 

The^e  volumes  are  dedicated  to  the 
author's  accomplished  daughters,  of 
whom  we  learn  that  they  corrected  the 
entire  letterpress,  a  most  difficuU  task 
in  a  work  radiant  with  quotations  from 
nearly  every  famous  language.  When 
the  Queen's  College  at  Cork  shall  con- 
fer degrees  on  literary  ladies,  the  two 
first  of  the  fair  sex  selected  for  the 
academic  honours  should  be  the  rarely 
endowed  daughters  of  '•  J.  R."  nearly 
the  most  learned,  and  certainly  the 
most  attractive  of  his  works  I  Inhe- 
riting the  talents  and  learning  of  their 
venerable  parent  they  are  a  brilliant 
exception  to  the  truth  contained  in  the 
lines:— 

**  McHienn  1m  beaux  etprlta  d^aOleiin  •!  ertf  mablei^ 
Onk  fort  p«a  d«  taloit  pour  &ln  lean  iemblablM^*' 
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8T.   PATRICK'S  BAT  IN  MT  OWN  PABLOUB. 

GtfriffatwB,  Hutli  IMk.  1851. 

If  you  were  like  Asmodeus,  my  dear  Anthony  (though  I  am  far  from  infflnualisg 
that  you  resemble  hun  in  any  respect),  and  had  the  gift  of  looldng  into  axiotber 
man's  dwelling  at  your  desire^  and  that  it  chanced  to  be  yoor  fancy  to  look  mto 
mine  on  yesterday  erening,  you  would  have  seen  me,  about  the  hour  of  half-past 
six  o'clock,  seated  at  my  fire-side,  evidently  in  a  state  of  expectation.  A 
clance  at  my  table  would  nave  showed  you  that  I  had  dined — ^not  that  any  ▼€»> 
tiges  of  dinner  were  to  be  seen  on  the  table,  but  it  was  In  the  occupation  of  & 
force  whose  presence  always  announces  that  die  eatables  have  been  driven  from 
the  field,  or,  as  Jack  Bishop  would  say,  that  the  flesh  has  given  way  to  the  spirit. 
In  a  word,  my  dear  Anthony,  certain  flasks  of  blue  and  amber  stood  upon  the 
board,  with  a  few  long.necked,  graceful  bottles,  whose  tranroarent  glass  wu 
rivalled  by  the  limpid  liquor  within  them.  Some  dishes  of  dried  fruits  were  scat- 
tered around,  with  glasses  and  doyleys  for,  it  might  be,  half-a-dozen  penoos, 
and  in  the  midst  lay  a  square  box,  from  which  issued  an  aroma  that  brestbed 
'*  Havannah"  upon  the  grateful  senses.  While  upon  a  distant  table  that  stood 
agiunst  the  wall  might  be  seen  a  tongue,  a  few  cold  chickens,  and  some  trifles  of 
that  sort,  modestly  awaiting  the  time  when  a  suflicient  interval  should  elipx 
from  the  hour  of  dinner,  to  render  their  nearer  approach  to  the  scene  of  action 
a  matter  to  be  desired.  But  I  was  still  alone.  The  pendule  on  my  muitd- 
piece  had  chimed  seven  when  the  door  was  sofUy^  opened,  and  the  quktest 
step  imaginable — such  as  a  man  with  his  heavy  gait  can  never  aocomplisb-- 
stole  across  the  apartment,  and  placed  a  small  brass  kettle  on  the  hob.  1 
scarcely  noticed  the  presence  of  her  who  entered  till  she  came  up  to  where  I 
sat,  and,  pkcing  her  hand  lightly  on  my  shoulder,  she  looked  gently  into  mj 
£ftoe,  and  said  with  an  affectionate  freedom — 

*'  Well,  now,  I  do  believe  you  are  going  to  sleep  1" 

*'  Nay,  dear  Bridget,"  said  I,  "  1  was  only  musing."  And  then  I  tamed  op 
my  eyes  to  that  sweet  countenance. 

Now,  Anthony,  I  know  very  well  what  you  think,  and  how  you  turn  up  yoor 
eves,  and  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  I  must  request  you  to  keep  joor 
tnoughts  and  your  suspicions  to  yourself,  and  hear  me  out  at  all  events.^  I  toned, 
I  repeat  it,  my  eyes  to  that  sweet  countenance,  and  saw  it  beaming  with  love  for 
me,  a  love  which  I  returned  with  all  my  heart.  Dear  Bridget! — ^thine  eye  maj' 
have  lost  some  of  its  brightness,  but  none  of  its  benevolence,  and  the  wiii^l«> 
that  are  gathering  on  thy  old  face  mar  not  its  placidity ;  the  lily  is  not  purer  W 
thy  coif,  nor  the  snow  than  thy  hair,  and  yet  I  love  thee  better  than  whea  tbj 
cheek  was  brighter  and  thy  tresses  were  black.  And  now,  Mr.  Poplar,  wltft 
have  you  to  say  against  my  loving  my  old  nurse !  .. 

'« I  think,  Brii^t,  they  ought  to  be  here  shortly;  111  just  step  out  and  see  it 
they're  coming/'  and  so  1  passed  out  and  stood  b^ore  the  door. 

How  beautffiil  was  the  scene  around  me  1  The  sun  had  set  nearly  an  ooor 
before,  and  not  the  faintest  tint  of  twilight  in  the  west  left,  as  it  were,  a  meo^ 
of  his  brightness ;  but  yet  were  the  heavens  filled  wiUi  a  light  so  pure,  so  tend^* 
80  holy,  &a.i  one  might  almost  wish  that  day  should  never  come  again  to  ^\^^ 
pallid  lustre  with  his  bright  hot  flushes.  The  moon  was  at  her  fall,  and  »« 
already  climbed  up  some  degrees  in  heaven,  for  she  rose  at  sunset ;  and  lu  8°^ 
eiitteied  down  in  her  serene  ^lory  on  the  outstretched  earth,  her  beams,  as  u  en- 
dued with  a  celestial  mesmerism,  threw  all  that  they  smote  into  a  delicioos  repos^ 
The  stars  winked  far  away  and  feebly  in  the  deep  blue  impermeable  heaven;  tw 
mountain  tops  faded  mistuy  away  into  the  vapor  ;  the  stream  gleamed  in  ^  sii- 
very  slumber,  and  field  and  forest  had  a  dim,  distant,  drowsy  look,  like  the  land- 
scape that  passes  over  a  sleeper's  vision,  or  the  pictures  that  are  produced  d/ * 
camera  obscura.  Sound  there  was  none  to  brcat  the  spell,  save  the  fiunttistoi 
breezes  that  crept  over  the  leaves  of  the  early  rose,  the  gurgling  of  the  ttxe$xoKU 
like  the  murmunngs  of  a  child  as  he  stirs  in  sleep,  and  the  solemn  distant  hooa 
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of  the  ocean  'waves  as  tlicy  broke  against  the  rocks,  or  rippled  fretfully  up  the 
alopiDg  sanda. 

£Ter  xeatless  Ocean!  life-pulse  of  Nature!  Thou,  like  thy  great  Maker, 
knowest  neither  sleep  nor  slumber.  All  things  rest  sare  Thee,  and  rest  re- 
fresheth  them,  but  rest  would  be  to  Thee  what  a  pause  would  be  to  the  hearts 
stagnation  and  death.  And  so  when  the  wearied  world  lies  with  her  giant  limbs 
relased  in  repose,  thy  heave  is  still  seen  and  thy  throbbing  still  heard,  to  tell 
that  she  ''  is  pot  dead,  but  sleepeth  I" 

Not  more  naturally  does  the  flame,  kindled  on  the  earth,  mount  up  towards 
heaven,  or  the  vapour  on  her  bosom  float  skyward,  than  do  the  thoughts,  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  contemplation  of  terrestrial  things,  rise  by  an  almost 
natural  necessity  to  their  mighty  primal  Creator^  ''who  dweUeth  in  the  heavens." 
So  from  the  moving  ocean  my  thoughts  passed  to  Him  whose  power  first  stirred 
itinthlife:— 

*'  The  sea  is  mighty,  but  a  mightier  sways 
His  restless  billows.    Thou,  whose  hands  have  scooped 
His  boundless  gulfs,  and  bmlt  his  shore,  thy  breath. 
That  moved  in  the  beginning  o'er  his  face. 
Moves  o*er  it  evermore.    The  obedient  waves 
To  its  strong  motion  roll,  and  rise  and  falL 
Still,  from  that  realm  of  rain,  thy  cloud  goes  up. 
As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth. 
And  keep  her  valleys  green." 

My  contemplation  was  broken  by  a  heavy,  measured  pace  near  me,  and  a 
figure  emerged  from  a  path  in  the  shrubbery,  and  stood  in  the  moonlight.     Ere 
he  stood  by  my  side,  tne  light  threw  out  his  form,  and  revealed  every  feature 
as  dear  as  in  day,  and  I  welcomed  one  of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends,  the 
priest  of  the  parish.    Let  me  describe  him  to  you,  Anthonv,  for  he  belongs  to 
a  class  that  is  passing  rapidly  away.     Father  Dionysius  O'Kelly,  as  he  loves  to 
hear  himself  called,  or  Father  Dems,  as  every  one  persists  in  calling  him,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  good  old  priest  which  was  common  enough  fifty  vears  ago.    A 
man  that  was  often  an  honoured  guest  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  ana  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  who  eschewed  politicafrancour  and  polemical  bitterness,  who  loved 
his  own  flock,  and  sheared  them  duly  at  Easter  and  Christinas  with  a  shepherd's 
care,  and  loved  his  neighbour's  flock  too,  though  he  thought  they  were  wander- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  might  be  all  the  better  if  penned  up  in  his  own  fold,  and 
clipped  by  his  own  shears ;  one  who  cared  not  to  read  deeply  of  modern  theologv, 
but  was  often  tinctured  with  Latin,  and  even  French  classics,  and  had  generally 
a  knowledge  of  Irish  literature.     All  this  had  Father  Denis  in  common  with  his 
<^>  and  now  for  the  individualities  that  made  up  the  man.     Physically  he  was 
ft  favourable  specimen  of  an  extensive  human  area,  cultivated  upon  a  judicious  sys- 
tcmof  animal  husbandry.    Above  the  middle  height,  massive  and  rotund,  he 
stoodaboutfivefeet  ten,  and  weighed  well  nigh  fifteen  stone.  He  invariably  dressed 
in  black  broad-cloth  ;  Uie  knees  of  his  snuills  were  closed  with  silver  buckles, 
while  his  legs  were  lost  in  Ions  jack  boots,  which  shone  not  with  the  lustre  of 
modem  bbiddng,  but  had  a  ricn,  unctuous  look  withal,  that  showed  the  leather 
was  nourished  with  a  more  congenial  lacker.     The  countenance  of  the  good 
pHest  was  pleasing  to  look  upon,  weather-beaten  and  florid,  plump  and  olea* 
ginous ;  and  the  facial  landscape,  though  very  well  diversified  with  the  eleva- 
tbns  of  all  the  prominent  organs,  had  not  anything  approaching  to  an  angle  uj>on 
it;  all  was  round  and  swelling,  from  the  top  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  chin,  which 
hitter  repeated  itself  again  and  again  in  the  waves  of  fat  that  encircled  his  neck, 
ftiid  were  supported  by  a  white  cravat,  or  rather  series  of  cravats  within  each 
other,  forming  what  was  long  ago  familiarly  deuorainated  a  **  pudding."    But 
theeyeofFather  Denis  was  his  crowning  charm;  it  was  grey,  large,  and  in 
general  somewhat  languid,  and  swam  in  an  atmosphere  of  moisture  that  proved 
the  priest  could,  always  within  proper  limits,  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  botJi 
liquid  and  solid,  as  well  as  his  neighbours  ;  but  once  set  the  eye  of  Father  Denis 
^  motion,  and  it  was  something  worth  looking  at,  rolling  restlessly  about  finom 
one  object  to  another,  sparkling  with  intelligence,  or  twinkling  with  fun,  as  by 
tviis  It  sought  food  for  mformation  or  humour. 
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Oar  greetings  were  scarcely  exchanged  when  the  diitant  sound  of  wkeeb  was 
heard.  Have  you  ever  listened  to  this  sound  in  a  still  night  in  the  country. 
Anthony?  The  continuous  roll  and  ringing  tone  which  the  wheels  make  upon 
the  hard  dry  road,  with  the  measured  beat  of  the  horse's  feet  as  he  slin^  along, 
have  something  quite  musical  in  them ;  and  I  never  hear  them  without  lovolua. 
tarily  attaching  to  them  some  pleasant  chanting  melody.  And  now  the  noise 
has  suddenly  ceased  ;  the  clear,  sharp  dank  of  iron  tells  that  the  latch  of  the  gate 
has  been  raised ;  the  wheels  come  on  ringing  and  singing  agaiD*  and  in  a  fev 
minutes  more  a  dog-cart,  with  its  freight,  drew  up  at  l^e  spot  when  we  were 
standing.  Uncle  Saul  descended  leisurely  from  toe  front»  and  threw  the  reini 
to  "  Shawneen,'*  who  was  in  attendance.  My  godfather  jumped  down  from  be- 
side him  somewhat  more  briskly,  and  Jack  Bishop,  who  sat  behind,  faulted 
lightly  oyer  the  back  of  the  Tebicle,  and,  executing  an  aerial  gambol,  desoeaded 
to  terra  firma.  Eyerybody  shook  hands  with  eycrybody  else,  as  Diclcais  sayi, 
added  to  which  Jonathan  Freke  slapped  the  priest  upon  the  back  by  way  of  em- 
phasis, for  they  were  old  friends,  and  so  we  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
the  parlour.  Jack  bringing  up  the  rere,  trolling  the  appropriate  melody  of 
"  Patrick's  Day  In  the  Morning." 

I  have  always  observed,  my  dear  Anthony,  in  social  meetings,  if  there  be 
in  company  intelligent  and  good  humoured  men,  willing  alike  to  listen  and  to 
communicate,  that  conversation,  no  matter  how  trifling  and  desultory  it  be  at 
flrst,  is  sure,  ere  long,  to  cast  off  its  commonplaces,  to  concentrate  and  intensify 
itself  upon  some  worthier  subject,  and  become  pleasant  and  interesting  always, 
and  oflen  instructive.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  colloquial  skirmbhes,  which 
usuallpr  continue  during  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  selecting  each  his  particular 
refection  and  compounding  the  same,  taking  up  the  position  at  the  nre  or  the 
table,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  individual,  and,  m  a  word,  *'  making  one's 
self  comfortable,"  the  conversation  insensibly  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the 
national  festival  and  the  saint  whose  memory  we  were  that  night  assembled  to 
honour.  Father  Denis,  not  only  in  his  clerical  character,  but  also  as  being  a 
tolerable  antiquary  and  a  great  Irish  scholar,  naturally  took  the  lead,  and  re- 
counted passages  of  the  history  and  life  of  the  great  apostle  and  missionary  of 
Ireland,  with  which  his  mind  was  well  stored  both  from  tradition  and  reading. 
Sooth  to  say,  however,  some  of  his  accounts  of  Saint  Patrick,  iu  hia  encounten 
with  the  Pagan  Irish,  bordered  so  closely  on  the  marvellous,  that  we  were  dis* 
poeed  to  hoM  them  as  rather  apocryphal,  though  we  did  not  care  iust  to  tell  the 
priest  so.  At  length  he  narrated  to  us  a  smart  brush  or  two  whicji  the  saint  had 
with  the  Irish  Magi,  and  the  miracles  with  which  he  discomfited  them. 

*'  Phew  1"  responded  my  godfather,  in  a  subdued  but  lengthened  whistle. 

Now  the  narrator  and  his  auditory  interpreted  this  sibillation,  each  in  his  own 
fashion.  The  latter  considered  the  sound  as  decidedly  indicative  of  dissent  and 
incredulity.  And  indeed  the  utterer,  when  aflerwanhi  questioned  in  private, 
admitted  that  it  might  be  justly  translated  into  ''what  a  whopper  I"  The 
former  looked  upon  it  as  a  beconiing  expression  of  belief  and  admiration,  such 
as  a  peasant  would  give  utterance  to  in  the  words  <'  Glory  be  to  God,  see  that 
now  1"  And  so  being  gratified  and  encouraged  he  raised  his  ghiss  to  his  mouths 
a  silent  oblation  to  Us  beloved  saint-— and,  after  a  moment's  pause  of  an  ardeot 
and  devotional  character,  he  proceeded. 

'<  Grentlemen,  I'm  now  going  to  give  you  a  treat  such  as  you  won't  meet  eveiy 
day  nor  from  every  one,  I  can  assure  you.  What  do  yon  think  of  an  origimd 
hymn  composed  by  St.  Patrick  himseu  in  the  Irish  language,  and  which  he  sang 
with  his  monks  when  they  were  approaching  the  royal  p2ace  of  Temoria,  or  Tara, 
and  were  surrounded  by  their  Pagan  enemies  ?  It  was  first  given  to  the  vorid 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Petrie,  whom  I  have  the  high  honour  of  knowing."-' 
*<  Th(^  best  hand  living  at  an  Irish  air  on  the  viohn,"  interposed  Jack,  "and 
has  the  finest  collection  of  Irish  music  extant.  I  wish  he  would  publish  it''— 
'*  And,"  continued  the  priest,  "  extracted  firom  an  Irish  manuscript  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  that  is  at  all  events  1,200  years  old.  It  is  even  now  but  b'ttis 
known,  and  I  believe  no  metrical  English  version  of  it  has  ever  been  nude  eicept 
that  which  I  mean  just  now  to  recite  to  you.  Bat  firat  listen  to  the'  byaui  in  the 
original." 

Hereupon  the  priest  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  fiT??»g  his  eyas  atei* 
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dilj  upon  a  little  statuette  of  tbe  "  Apollo  BeWedero"  that  stood  on  a  bracket 
against  the  opposite  wall,  thus  oonunenced: — 

2lt;Onj|iiu3  )r)'0)U  muitt?  cji^Di  t;034)tiin  Cjiiijoic. 

"In  the  name  of  the  blessed  St.  Patrick  and  all  his  holy  monks,  dear  Father 
Donysius,  spare  us  the  Teraacular,*'  whined  Jack  Bishop  in  a  tone  of  most 
ladicrons  supplication.  "  I  never  could  pick  up  as  much  of  Irish  as  would  carry 
me  through  Connemara.  Remember  this  is  no  night  of  penance,  though  it  is  in 
Lent." 

The  priest  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  looked  at  Jack  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prbe  and  mortification  in  silence ;  but  in  a  moment  his  eye  began  to  twinkle, 
and  he  said  with  a  smile : — 

**  You're  quite  right,  Mr.  Bishop,  the  Irish  is  not  the  thing  at  all  for  such  as 
roa  are.  I  deserve  the  rebuke.  Ne  date  auod  sanctum  est  canibus.  Nee  pro^ 
jicUe  margarUas  vestras  coram  porcis,  *  Neitner  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet  and  turn  again,  and  rend  you.' " 

**  Bravo !  Father  Denis,"  said  Unde  Saul,  "  that's  a  hard  hit  you  have  given 
Jack  Bishop." 

"  And  convicted  him  of  being  a  great  boar  on  his  own  showing,"  added  I. 

"  Peccavij  peccavi,"  cried  Jack  in  a  penitential  voice,  **  I  submit,  good  father, 
to  wash  away  my  sin  in  an  extra  tumbler." 

'*  By  no  means,"  replied  the  priest,  **  I  shall  not  inflict  so  disagreeable  a 
I)enance ;  I  will  be  content  with  condemning  you  to  strict  silence  till  I  have  re- 
cited  the  English  version  of  the  hymn." 

Jack  bow^  in  dumb  submission,  and  the  priest  ihus  proceeded : — 


HTHN   OF  8AIKT  PATRICK. 


At  Temoria,  on  this  day, 
To  mv  aid  I  humbly  pray 
The  Almighty  potency 
Of  the  blessed  Trinity. 

In  the  blessed  Trinity, 
Under  the  form  of  unity 
Of  elemental  Deity, 
I  believe  most  steiulfastly. 


HI* 

At  Temoria  on  this  day. 
Betwixt  me  and  all  ills,  I  lay 
Sacred  things  whose  virtues  b^ 
Of  the  holi^t  potency ; 

IT. 

Christ's  birth,  his  baptism  in  the  wave, 
Hb  crucifixion  and  his  grave, 
His  rising  and  ascent  on  high, 
His  coming  to  judgment  finally. 


At  Temoria,  on  this  day, 
$etwijU  me  and  ail  iUa,  I  lay 
The  virtue  of  seraphic  love. 
Obedience  angels  yield  above ; 
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TI. 

The  virtae  that  the  hope  affords 
Of  reBurrection  to  rewards^ 
In  noble  fathers*  fervent  pray'rs. 
In  prophedes  of  ancient  seers ; 

VII. 

In  preaching  of  the  Apostles  blest* 
In  faith  by  dying  saints  confest. 
In  holy  virgin  chastity, 
In  good  men's  deeds  of  piety. 


At  Tcmoria,  on  this  day. 

Betwixt  me  and  all  ills,  I  lay 

The  strength  of  heaven,  the  sun.beam's  light, 

AVhitcness  of  snow,  of  fire  the  might; 

IX. 

The  lightning's  dread  rapidity. 
The  speed  of  wind,  the  depth  of  sea. 
Earth's  stableness  that  bides  the  shook. 
The  hardness  of  the  flinty  rock. 

I 

!  ^• 

At  Temoria,  on  this  day, 
God's  strength  be  pilot  of  my  way ; 
May  Grod's  power,  preserving,  reach  me  I 
May  the  wisdom  of  God  teach  me  t 


May  the  eye  of  God  still  view  me ! 
May  God's  ear  incline  unto  me  I 
May  the  Word  of  Grod  be  sent. 
My  speech  to  render  eloquent  I 

xn. 


May  the  hand  of  Grod  protect  me  I 
May  the  way  of  God  direct  me ! 
May  the  shield  of  God  still  ward  me  I 
May  the  host  of  God  all  guard  me 

xm. 

From  demon's  snares,  from  sin's  temptations, 
From  the  mind's  bad  inclinations. 
From  all  who  think  on  ill  to  me. 
Far,  near,  alone,  in  company  I 

XIV. 

All  these  powers  I  place  between  me. 
And  evil  powers,  'gainst  them  to  screen  me. 
Who  their  deadly  arts  employ. 
My  soul  and  body  to  destroy ; 


Against  false  prophets,  incantations. 
Against  black  laws  of  Pagan  nations^ 
Against  false  laws  of  heresy. 
And  treacheries  of  idolatry ; 
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XTI. 

'Griunst  women's  soells  and  every  chann 
That  smiths  and  Druids  work  for  harm> 
'Gainst  all  forbidden  lore  that  can 
In  blindness  steep  the  sonl  of  man. 

xvn. 
From  death  by  poison,  or  by  fire. 
By  drowning,  or  by  wounding  dire. 
May  Christ  to-day  my  person  guard. 
Until  I  gain  a  great  reward  ! 

xnn. 

May  Christ  be  with  me  and  before  me. 
After  me,  in  me,  'neath  me,  o'er  mel 
Christ  at  my  right  and  left  abide. 
Behind,  at  this,  and  at  that  side  I 


May  Christ  be  in  the  heart  of  each 
To  whom  this  day  I  speak  or  preach  1 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  each  one  be. 
Who  on  this  day  shall  speak  to  me  ! 

xz. 

May  Christ  be  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Whose  eyes  this  day  on  me  shall  fall ; 
May  Chnst  be  in  each  listening  ear 
That  shall  this  day  incline  to  hear. 

zxx. 


At  Temoria,  on  this  day. 
To  my  aid  I  humbly  pray 
The  Almighty  potency 
Of  the  blessed  Trinity. 


XXZI. 


In  the  blessed  Trinity, 
Under  the  form  of  unity. 
Of  elemental  Deity, 
I  believe  most  steadfastly. 


God  the  Lord  is  our  salvation ! 
God  the  Lord  is  oiu:  salvation ! 
Christ  the  Lord  is  our  salvation  I 
Oh !  may  thy  salvation  be 
Always  with  us.  Lord,  pray  we. 

"  That  is  a  v^  curious  composition,  no  doubt,"  said  my  uncle,  when  the  priest 
adoondnded  his  recitation ;  **  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  right  m  at- 
riboUng  its  authorship  to  Saint  Patrick  ?"  * 

"  There  are  persons,"  replied  the  priest,  **  who  are  sceptical  enough  to  suggest 
oubts  on  this  point,  as  they  do  on  eveir  other  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  feel  a  thorough 
(mviction  that  the  hymn  was  written  by  the  saint  himself.  I  Uiink  there  is  quite 
I  ipod  evidence  of  its  authorship  as  that  Ovid  or  Horace  wrote  the  verses 
ttnbuted  to  them,  and  much  better  than  that  Thomas  of  Celano  wrote  tho 
DiesIrB.'" 

*«  Or  that  &r  Philip  Firaods  wrote  the  letters  of  Jmius,"  said  I. 

VOL.  XXXYII. — NO.  CCXX.  2    H 
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*'Let  us  hear  his  reverence's  proofs,"  said  jack  Bishop,  who  owed  the  priest 
a  grudge,  and  would  not  be  sorrj  to  find  him  fail  in  establishing  bis 
position. 

''  In  the  first  place,*'  said  Father  Denisy  dogmaticallyt  ^*  it  is  known  to  be  a 
hymn  of  the  highest  Christian  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  several  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  and  contains  witJiin  it  strong  internal  evidences  from  the  fact  of 
its  being,  as  Dr.  Petrie  observes,  so  tinged  with  Pagan  allusions  as  to  indicate 
a  period  for  its  composition  anterior  to  the  full  development  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  in  the  country.  It  may  then  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Sunt  Patrick; 
and  we  have  next  the  fact  of  its  being  considered  as  his  composition  so  long  a^ 
as  the  seventh  century ;  indeed  the  manuscript  from  whidi  it  is  taken  states  it  dis- 
tinctly to  have  been  written  by  the  Saint,  and  declares : — '  And  this  isarelinoos 
armour  to  protect  the  body  and  soul  against  demons,  and  men,  and  vices.  Every 
person  who  sings  it  every  day,  with  all  his  attention  on  Grod,  shall  not  have  de- 
mons appearing  to  his  ftice.  It  will  be  a  protection  to  him  against  sudden  deatL 
It  will  be  an  armour  te  his  soul  after  his  death.  Patrick  sang  this  at  the  time 
that  the  snares  were  set  for  him  bjr  Lioegaire,  that  he  might  not  come  to  propa- 
gate the  faith  to  Temur ;  so  that  it  appeared  to  those  lying  in  ambush,  that  they 
were  wild  deer,  and  a  fawn  after  them.'  And  now,  Mr.  Bishop,  can  you  ^ve 
me  as  good  evidence  that  Shakspeare  wrote  some  of  the  plays  attributed  to  him, 
though  he  lived  ten  centuries  later  than  Saint  Patrick  ?  " 

Whether  right  or  wvong  in  his  conjectures,  the  priest  had  the  best  of  the 
argument,  for  none  of  us  were  able  to  gainsay  him,  so  he  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field. 

''Ah,"  he  continued,  ''it  must  have  been  a  grand  si^ht  to  see  the  saint 
at  the  great  assembly  at  Tara,  associated  with  bishops,  and  kipgs,  and  legators, 
revising  the  Brehon  laws,  and  engrafting  the  noble  precepts  of  Christianity  on 
the  code  of  Paganism ;  and  in  after  times  rebuking  even  a  king  on  the  authority 
of  his  priestly  power ;  yet,  with  the  humility  of  a  follower  of  Christ,  designating 
himselt  *Patricius  peccator,  indoctus/  *' 

"  They  say,"  saia  my  uncle,  "  that  the  improved  code  contains  a  license  for 
priests  to  take  a  double  potation  in  honour  of  the  saint  on  his  natal  day,  so 
prove  your  obedience,  my  worthy  friend,  by  replenishing  your  glass,  which  I  see 
IS  empty." 

"  'Tis  a  truth,"  said  the  priest,  taking  the  hint,  "  and  I  yield  a  willing  com- 
pliance, though  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  excesses  with  widen  Irishmen  are  even 
still  too  apt  to  honour,  or  rather  dishonour,  the  festival.  And  now,  as  I  am  in  the 
vein,  I  will  give  you  a  poem  of  a  more  recent  date.  There  is  no  people  who 
feel  more  deeply  or  describe  more  passionately  the  sentiment  of  love  than  the 
Irish.  The  poem  which  I  am  about  to  repeat  was  composed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  will  illustrate  my  observation.  It  commences  thus. — Don't  be 
afraid,  Mr.  Bishop,  I  shall  give  yon  only  the  first  verse  of  the  original" 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "let  me  light  a  fresh  cigar  and  get  a  mouthful  of  some- 
thing; hot  to  fortify  me,  and  I  shall  bear  it  with  Christian  resignation." 

Thereupon  Father  Denis  proceeded  with  his  poem. 

^  t&\  t)4  'ot;^t  iF|4tt 

?l  llOrS  lUltlCATS  l)4tN 

"  Here  is  my  translation*  which,  on  the  word  of  a  priest,  you  may  take  to 
be  faithful.    Icallit 

"  THS  LOVBB's  C0UPL4.IKT." 


Alab  I  thfti  my  destiny  bids  me  dqoart 

From  thee,  kyved  Fmahi,  thou  rtar  of  ny  keuri  I 

O  lady,  whose  clust'ring  locks  airily  flow 

Likt  MMihwiMa  in  ihoven  o'er  the  meoi  of  n«v. 
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Must  I  turn  my  sad  etepa  to  my  home  far  away. 
Prom  thine  eye  of  light  blue,  with  its  soul-piercing  ray? 
Those  glances  that  wounded  wherever  they  fell 
Like  death  pangs,  now  pierce  as  I  bid  thee  farewell. 


Oh,  pulse  of  my  heart !  that  throb'st  deep  in  its  core, 
As  sweet  as  the  harp*strings  thy  fingers  stray  o'er  I 
Oh,  thoQ  of  the  fair  bounteous  nana,  and  the  face 
Where  mantles  the  blood  of  thy  generous  race  1 


I  monni  mj  fiur  pilgrimage  now  with  run  sighs 
To  the  shrine  of  th^  beauty,  adored  of  all  ejes. 
Ah  I  would  that  moB  never  had  looked  upon  Uiee, 
Or  seen  thy  long  tresses  so  floating  and  free  I 


In  the  north  and  the  south,  through  the  deep  pastures  stray 

Many  herds  of  fat  kine  in  my  lands  far  away ; 

All  these  would  I  give  that  I  never  had  known 

Thy  beauties,  or  knowing,  might  make  them  my  own. 


Oh,  sad  is  my  journey  of  life  here  below, 
Li  this  world  of  fleet  joys  and  of  thick-crowding  woe. 
And  dismal  the  fate  I  waa  doomed  at  my  birth. 
To  live  but  in  gzief  till  I'm  hud  in  the  eiarih. 

vn. 

One  feeling  alone  can  a  solace  impart, 
To  lighten  the  mist  that  hangs  over  my  heart ; 
The  feeling  that  Death  comes  with  speedy  relief. 
To  strike  down  his  victim,  and  end  all  my  grief. 

vm. 

Since  thou,  my  ad(»red  one,  hast  ^ded  the  dart 
That  mortally  pierces  my  love- stricken  heart. 
The  balsam,  oh,  give,  thou  alone  can'st  supply. 
And  heal  with  thy  lips  the  deep  wounds  of  uune  eye. 


But  if  to  my  pleadings  obdurate  thou  prove, 
K  sternly  thou  close  thy  hard  heart  to  my  love. 
Death  the  crime  of  my  eyes  and  my  heart  will  repair. 
That  I  saw  and  I  loved  one  so  peerless  and  fair. 

Father  Denis's  effusion  was  received  with  acclamation  by  us  all,  and  our 
praises  were  duly  acknowledged  by  the  good  priest,  who  was  now  in  the  hi<rhest 
state  of  complacency. 

**  And  yet,"  said  Saul,  "  it  has  the  fault  of  most  of  the  amatory  compositions 
of  poets  of  every  ^e  artd  country.  It  has  too  ostentatious  a  parade  of  feelino' 
to  be  genuine.  I  doubt  that  the  writer  felt  all  the  woes  he  deals  with  so 
prettily,  and  I  dare  say  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age  notwithstanding  his  repulse,  and 
would  be  very  slow  to  accept  the  boon  of  death  which  he  courted  so  earnestly  in 
his  verses." 

"lam  much  of  the  same  opinion,"  I  remarked,  "and  poets  have  not  been 
wanting  to  ridicule  the  loTe-pange  of  their  brother  bards.     I  remember  some 
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verses  of  an  Irish  poet  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  Cuconnacht  O'Cleary,  in 
which  the  affected  woes  of  lovers  are  very  humorously  commented  on,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  pleasurable  and  healthy  emotions  by  which  the  writer  describes 
himself  to  be  inspired  under  the  influence  of  love.  All  the  points  of  the  poem 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  better  understood  if  we  had  the  love  songs  of  his 
contemporaries  before  us,  in  some  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  probable  we  should 
find  the  symptoms  described  which  O'Cleary  laughs  at." 

*'  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  proficient  in  Irish,  Jonathan,"  said  my  god- 
father. 

**  1  got  the  poem  from  my  esteemed  friend,  Eugene  Cuny,  of  the  Royal  Iriah 
Academy,  the  most  indefatigable  of  Irish  scribes,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  reper- 
tory living  of  those  old  Irish  son^s  and  ballads  that  are  rigidly  perishing  from 
the  hind.  We  shall  not  fully  estimate  his  value  till  Time  shall  force  us  to  know 
it  when  he  takes  him  away  from  us." 

**  Yon  say  truly,"  sud  the  priest,  "but  let  us  have  the  poem.  Master  Jonathan. 
I  am  entitled  to  a  call,  am  I  not,  gentlemen?" 

Father  Denis's  right  was  pronounced  to  be  undeniable,  and  I  acknowledged  it. 

''You  are  heartilv  welcome  to  the  poem  through  the  medium  of  my  tranuatioii, 
such  as  it  is.  I  only  fear  that  much  of  the  humour  of  the  original  has  evapo^ 
rated  in  the  process." 

«« Let  us  have  it  then  without  further  preface,"  said  Jack  Bishop ;  **  1  hate 
your  apologies ;  they  never  make  matters  a  whit  the  better,  and  always  savonr 
of  mock  n^esty." 

'*  You  shall  be  inflicted  with  the  first  verse  of  the  ori^al  for  your  disooor. 
teons  observation.  Thus  sings  jolly  Cuconnacht  O'Cleaiy:-* 

^ointe^ft  |ii4ii)  1)1  n^ib  rUn 

'*Now,  then,  for  my  English  rendering  of 


«LOVB  W  BXALITT.' 


AwAT  with  the  nonsense  of  vain  poetasters, 

Theur  sighing  and  dying  *s  all  lying  and  fudge ; 

They  say  love 's  a  disease  full  of  woes  and  disasters : 
I  deny  it,  point  blank,  and  I  think  I'm  a  judge. 

n. 

I  boldly  assert  by  my  manhood,  that  no  man 
Is  all  that  he  should  be  who  is  not  in  love ; 

And  Providence,  sure,  sent  us  beautiful  woman 
The  joy,  not  the  plague,  of  existence  to  prove. 

in. 

For  myself,  I'm  in  love  head  and  ears  at  the  present. 
With  a  maid  like  a  young  swan  so  graceful  and  fair. 

And  the  s^rmptoms  I  find,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasant* 
And  just  the  reverse  of  what  poets  declare. 


I  shed  not  a  tear,  and  I  ne'er  think  < 

I  moan  not,  I  groan  not,  in  fimcifuT  woe ; 

And,  if  truth  must  be  told,  I  am  so  far  firora  dying 
Of  love,  bat  for  love  I'd  have  died  long  age. 
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I  keep  up  fltth  and  blood  for  the  sake  of  this  beauty ; 

I  make  it  a  Doint  to  be  sound  wind  and  limb ; 
I  eat  well,  I  drink  well,  I  sleep  as  a  duty. 

For  then  of  my  lore  all  sweet  things  I  can  dream* 


I  can  listen  to  music  and  still  feel  delighted ; 

It  shakes  not  my  spirits  to  hear  a  sweet  song ; 
My  pace  is  quite  steady,  not  like  one  affiighted. 

Or  a  tree  down  a  torrent  swept  swifUy  along. 

vn. 
Tve  my  voice  at  command,  and  my  words  are  ne'er  wanting; 

And  if  half  of  the  clothes  in  Conn's  northern  domain 
Were  heaped  on  my  back,  with  their  heat  I'd  be  panting. 

And  fire  is  much  hotter,  I  grant,  than  my  skm. 

▼m. 
If  I  stood  'neath  a  torrent,  or  plunged  in  the  ocean, 

I'd  come  out  rather  diilly  and  not  over  dry ; 
If  robust  health  and  strength  can  cause  death,  I've  a  notion 

I'm  just  in  the  very  condition  to  die. 

IX. 

I'm  not  swollen  out  with  grief  till  a  long  rope  won't  bind  me ; 

'Mj  mouth  is  more  moist  than  the  touchwood,  no  doubt; 
And  rfi  nve  you  my  oath,  that  you  never  will  find  me 

Drimdng  dry  a  deep  lake  to  extinguish  my  drought. 


I  can  tell  night  and  day  without  making  a  blunder ; 

A  ship  from  a  wherry,  as  well  as  the  best ; 
And  I  know  white  from  black,  which  you'll  say  is  a  wonder. 

Despite  all  the  love  that  is  lodged  in  my  breast. 


A  mountain  I  never  mistake  for  the  ocean, 

A  horse  I  can  tell  with  great  ease  from  a  deer. 

Of  great  things  and  small  I*ve  an  excellent  notion. 
And  distmguish  a  fly  from  a  whale  very  dear. 


And  now,  to  conclude  with  a  stiffish  conundrum— 

**  A  part  of  the  stem  of  a  boat  o'er  the  wave. 
Seven  hazels  whose  barren  twigs  cast  no  fruit  under  'em,** 

Is  the  name  of  the  fiur  one  who  holds  me  a  slave. 

xm. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  that  try  will  make  out  of  it 

The  name  of  the  maid  most  beloved  of  my  heart ; 
And  though  Love  touch  my  brain,  yet  the  sense  'twon't  take  out  of  it. 

For  f  swear  there's  no  poison  or  pain  in  his  dart. 

**  Before  we  discuss  the  merits  of  the  poem.  Master  Jonathan,"  said  the 
priest,  be  so  good  as  to  expound  the  riddle  of  the  poet.  What  was  the  name  of 
the  lady  that  made  him  so  happjr  ?" 

''Ah !  that's  the  puzzle;  I  wish  you  could  aid  me  to  its  solution.  My  good 
riend,  Eugene  Curry,  has  turned  it  over  again  and  again,  and  though  he  has 
iiggested  a  name  which  bo  considers  fulfib  the  conditions,  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
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fied  with  it.  We  were  puzzlins^  over  it  one  day  at  the  Academy,  when  a  most 
erudite  member  of  that  body,  himself  a  distioguished  Irish  sduMar  and  an  ex- 
pounder of  all  sorts  of  cyphers,  came  up  to  us.  We  at  once  took  him  into 
council,  and  asked  his  assistance.  Afler  a  moment's  cogitation  h^observed, 
with  his  usual  practical  f^ood  sense, '  I  think  it  probable  enough  that  I  should  dis- 
cover the  name  ultimately,  but  I  have  great  doubt  that  I  would  be  repaid  for  the 
time  and  toil  I  should  expend  upon  it.'  " 

*'  I  entirely  agree  with  that  wise  scholar,"  said  Bishop,  "'lejeune  vaut  pas 
la  chandelle.* " 

"  Well,*'  said  the  priest,  "  give  me  the  verse  in  the  original  at  any  rate.  Til 
take  it  home  and  amuse  my  self  with  it." 

**  Ay,"  cried  Jack,  *•  give  it  to  his  reverence,  by  all  means;  111  warrant  you 
he'll  fimd  himself  as  much  at  sea  as  the  ship,  and  as  fruitless  as  the  hazels." 

**  I  suspect  these  hazels  have  nuts,  however,  Mr.  Bishop,  that  are  too  hard  for 
your  jaws  to  crack,"  retorted  his  reverence. 

*'  I  shan't  break  my  teeth  trying  to  crack  nuts  that  I'd  be  sure  to  find  blind," 
returned  the  other. 

**  A  drawn-battle — a  drawn-battle  1"  cried  my  godfather,  in  high  delight  at 
the  smart,  yet  not  unfriendly,  sallies  of  the  combatants. 

'*  But  now  to  the  merits  of  the  poem.  Saul,  I  consider  yon,  meaning  no  offence 
to  his  reverence  or  Jack  Bishop,  as  the  best  judge  amongst  us,  upon  matters  of 
love.  From  the  first  moment  that  you  spread  yoor  wings,  till  you  burned  them 
to  the  stimtips,  you  have  been  fluttering  about  the  candle." 

My  uncle  laughed  heartily ;  *«  Ah,  Freke,  Fr^^  the  days  when  we  were 
young  I  Well,  tnen,  as  you  have  appealed  to  my  experience,  I  must  say,  that 
nonest  Cuconnacht  was  not  much  astray,  in  my  judgment.  Ithe  passion  of  love, 
acting  on  a  manly  nature,  a  healthy  temperament  and  a  brave  hearty  is  sure  to 
elevate  and  improve,  not  to  depress  and  deteriorate.  When  I  see  a  jonnjg 
fellow,  with  his  head  high,  his  eye  bright,  his  cheek  warm,  his  step  elastic,  his 
speech  vivacious,  with  a  little  dash  of  sentiment  in  it,  and  his  dress  displaying 
just  so  much  careful  arrangement  as  shows  he  thinks  there  is  some  one  m  par* 
ticular  in  whose  eyes  he  wishes  to  find  favour;  when  1  see  such  a  man  in  such  a 
status,  moral  and  physical,  I  set  him  down,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  as 
being  in  love,  heartily,  and  hopefully,  and  with  a  worthy  object.  I  admit,  that 
when  the  course  of  a  man's  love  does  not  run  smootmy,  ne  may  chafe  at  his 
crosses,  or  even,  now  and  then,  lose  half-an-hour's  rest  o'  nights,  but  he  doesn't 
go  sighing  and  moping  all  day  long.  He  neither  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
house,  and  lets  his  beard  grow,  nor  prowls  about  amongst  his  acquaintances  with 
a  woe-begone  visage,  and  his  apparel  bulging  slovenly  about  him.  No,  he  bears 
up  with  a  brave  and  constant  neart,  and  is  S\.  the  surer  to  gain  his  object.  Tis 
only  your  fellows  fed  upon  goats'  milk,  like  Sylvius,  that  whine  and  fawn  the 
more  they  are  spumed,  and  ul-treated ;  or  your  coxcombs,  like  Malvolio,  that 
cut  antics  and  trick  themselves  out  in  yellow  stockings,  and  go  cross-gartered. 
By  the  way,  how  admirably  does  Shakespeare  mid^e  rhoebe  disdainfully  reprove 
the  lying  hyperboles  of  Sylvius's  sneaking  courtship : — 

"  *  Thoa  tellest  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
Tis  pretty  sore  and  veiy  probable, 
That  eyes  that  are  the  frailest  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies — 
Should  be  called  tyrants,  batchers,  murderers! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  if  my  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  { 
Now  oounterftit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  can'st  not,  O,  for  shame,  for'ahame, 
Lie  not,  to  aay  mine  eyes  an  muiderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  my  eye  bath  made  !n  thee ; 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  zemahu 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  dcatrioe  and  capable  impressore 
Thy  palm  some  moments  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sore,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  osn  do  hurt."* 
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**  Bravo !  bravo  1  Saul,  you  discourse  of  love  like  a  professor ;  I  subscribe  to 
your  dogmas,  with  all  my  heart.  When  we  were  youngsters,  Mr.  Bishop,  we 
had  oor  flirtations  and  affidres  du  cceur,  like  our  neighbours  ;  had*nt  we,  Saul  ?*' 

<'  Ay,  old  friend,  that  had  we,^'  responded  my  uncle,  while  something  like  a 
shadow  flitted  over  his  face,  that  he  drove  away  with  a  cheery  smile.  "  When 
I  look  back  upon  the  scenes  of  youth,  chequerea  with  their  lights  and  shadows,  I 
sometimes  feel  almost  a  sadness  steal  oyer  me,  because  they  are  past  for  ever ;  but 
I  am  soon  m3rself  again  when  I  call  to  mind  the  truest  of  all  philosophy,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  present,  and  the  best  provision  for  the  future.  And  so  to  carry 
out  the  first  part  ot  the  maxim.  Til  chaunt  you  something  to  the  yery  point  with 
such  a  yoice  as  is  still  left  me.    And  I  hope  you'll  all  deal  tenderly  with — 

««TBX  bachelor's  MSMOBIBS.'* 

X. 

Ah,  the  hours  Tye  lost  and  lavished  1 

Ah,  the  years  I'ye  liyed  in  yain  t 
Ah  I  the  graces  Time  has  rayished^ 

Time  wiU  ne'er  restore  again. 

II. 
Hot  bloody  welling,  like  a  fountain. 

Briskly  through  each  youthful  yein ; 
Manly  sports  o'er  moss  and  mountain,-. 

Limbs  that  toiled  yet  felt  no  pain. 

zn. 
Spirits  li^ht  and  temper  plastie— 

Courtfy  feats  and  reyeiry ; 
Bnstic  dance^  with  feet  elastic^ 

By  the  yiUage  hawthorn  tree. 

rr* 
All  are  gon«  1  like  dreamt  at  morning, 

Fading  in  tlMl  eold  grey  light — 
One  by  one--4iiid  give  me  warning 

How  l^me  pilfen  in  hia  flight. 


Drinking  toasts  and  eonrting  lasses, 
These  are  things  thai  cannot  last, 

And  the  joys  I  found  in  gta9$e$ 
Axe,  I  mr,  to  ever  past. 

VI. 

One  but  yields  me  now  dejectiim ; 

All  its  bright  wine  drained  apaoe  f 
And  the  other  brings  n^/Zsof tot. 

When  I  look  into  its  &oe. 


Bayen  locks,  I  find,  are  whitening 
Crows'  feet  gather  round  my 


And  my  figure  needs  some^  tighttning, 
As  'tis  growing  out  of  sia«. 


If  I  feast  I  grow  dyspeptic^ 
And  my  tempers  pat  astngr; 

If  I  drink  I'U  hot  and  ^ectic» 
With  a  headAohe  all  next  day. 
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Dancing  makes  me  now  quite  giddjr^ 
Pm  too  stifi'to  twirl  and  twist ; 

So,  I'm  placed  with  some  old  lady 
At  a  quiet  game  of  whist. 

z. 

What !  is'nothing  left  at  fifty 
But  tiie  yellow  leaf,  and  sear ; 

Has  my  youth  been  so  unthrifty. 
That  my  age  finds  nought  to  cheer  ? 

Ah  I  not  so— there's  still  some  pleasure 
Left  of  joys  I  loved  so  dear ; 

Like  Uie  bee  that  hoards  his  treasure 
For  the  winter  drawing  near. 

zn. 

Though  the  days  so  bright  and  sonny 
May  return  to  me  no  more. 

Still  rye  kept  a  litde  honey 
Hived  np  for  my  winter  store. 


Like  soft  music  heard  at  even. 

When  the  winds  are  all  asleep ; 
Like  the  storiight,  showered  from  heaven 

On  the  still  face  of  the  deep. 

zxv. 

Sweet,  yet  sad,  the  mem'ry  o'er  me 

Gomes  of  joys  in  youth  and  prime ; 
Yet,  in  hope,  1*11  look  before  me, 

^d  enjoy  the  present  time. 

zv. 

I  have  firiends  still  firm  and  steady* 

All  the  dearer  that  they're  old. 
Like  this  wine,  that  is  not  heady. 

But  cheers  and  warms  me  when  I'm  oold« 

zvx. 

With  them  I  can  still  talk  over 

All  our  happy  days  again ; 
Be  once  more  a  youthful  lover  1 

But  no  longer  fed  love's  pain. 

zvzz. 
Though  the  belles  I  loved  at  twenty, 

I  can  dance  no  more  with  these. 
They've  got  young  ones  all,  in  plenty. 

That  I  dance  upon  my  knees. 

zvnx. 
I've  my  books,  my  thoughts,  my  rambles 

By  the  river-side  and  wood; 
And  I  learn,  though  full  of  brambles. 

Life  has  jQruits  both  sweet  and  good. 
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XIX. 

To  repne  at  £^e  is  folly ; 

Briffhtest  flowers  are  first  to  fade» 
I  woold  be  the  trim,  smooth  holhr,  . 

Green  when  every  rose  is  dead. 

XX. 

Let  me  live^  while  life  is  given. 

Not  sadly^ise,  but  sagely  gay ; 
Thankful  for  the  gifts  which  Heayen 

Shall  assign  from  day  to  day ; 

XXI. 

Till  at  length,  my  old  trunk  withered-^ 

All  my  branches  in  decay. 
Trunk  and  branch,  by  kind  friends  gathered. 

Are  laid  in  their  primal  day. 


And  the  Lord  of  tree  and  flower. 
Who  gives  to  each  its  growth  and  bloom. 

Ah  I  may  he — ^in  Uiat  last  hour. 
When  my  life  he  shall  resume— 

xxxn. 

Plant  me  by  that  holy  river. 
Whose  streams  shsll  make  God*s  city  glad. 

There  renewed  to  flourish  ever 
Ld  undying  verdure  clad. 

When  mj  unde  began  his  song,  my  godfather  gently  drew  over  to  him  a  high* 
backed  duur,  and  placed  the  extremity  of  his  legs  on  the  highest  part  of  it,  so 
that  they  acquired  an  elevation  above  his  head  that  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
luxurious  Yankee.  Then  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar  with  the  stump  of  the  old  one, 
which  he  threw  into  the  &re,  and,  as  he  pufied  away,  gave  himself  up  to  the  plea- 
sant or  saddening  recollections  that  his  old  friend's  verses  called  to  mind,  ^ou 
nueht  have  known  from  the  puffi  how  his  feelings  fluctuated :  now  a  long,  straight, 
cyhndriod  column  stretdied  out  as  from  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows ;  next,  a  suc- 
cession of  quick,  vigorous  puffi ;  anon  a  large  placid  volume  rolled  languidly  from 
his  mouth,  and  then  came  the  moderated  breathings  of  the  vapour  at  measured 
inten^ds,  till,  as  my  uncle  finished,  he  took  the  dgar  firom  his  lips,  and  deposited 
it  upon  a  plate  with  a  gentle  carefulness  that  £d  not  disturb  tiie  white  top  of 
ashes  that  had  gathered  on  it. 

'*  Ah  I  Saul,  Saul,  how  many  sad  and  pleasant  thoughts  you  have  awakened 
within  me,  my  old  friend— what  we  have  been,  what  we  are,  and  what  we  shall 
inevitably  come  to ;  fiery  and  fervent  at  first,  then  burning  slowly  down,  and  at 
last  dean  smoked  out  and  laid  down  in  ashes." 

"  QtUB  est  emm  vita  nostra  f  Vapor  erdrn  est  ad  exiguum  tempus,  apparens 
et  demde  disparens,"  said  the  priest,  solemnly.  *'  For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is 
even  a  vapour  that  appeareUi  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth  away." 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Jack  Bishop,  ''this  will  never  do.  No  moping  upon 
the  festival  of  good  Saint  Patrick.  Pill  up  your  glsss,  Mr.  Freke.  I  protest 
yon  are  looking  downright  melancholy  for  once  in  your  life.  Father  Denis,  let 
us  see  the  lisht  of  your  countenance  once  more.  Remember  this  isn't  Ash- 
Wednesday,  but  the  da^  of  our  own  illustrious  tutelar  Saint  of  happy  and  joyful 
memory.  Come,  I'll  give  you  a  song  which  Jonathan  wrote  expressly  for  me  to 
sing  this  blessed  evening: — 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  I,  ''it  is  high  time  to  have  a  few  minutes'  respite. 
Come  over  here,  Jade,  and  aid  me  in  anatomising  these  roast  fowls  and  slicing  the 
tongue." 
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"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Jack;  "  jour  reverence  has  no  objection,  I  hope, 
to  a  morsel  of  meat  ?** 

"  None  in  the  world/*  said  the  priesty  '*  it  is  not  fast  day." 

'*  For  my  part/'  said  Jack,  **  I  haye  always  been  too  bad  a  Christian  to  cul- 
tivate the  practice.** 

"  And  yet,"  retorted  the  priest,  "  for  all  your  sneer,  Mr.  Bishop,  there  was 
a  time  when  your  own  reformers  enforced  the  rule  of  abstinence  nx>m  flcoh  as 
rigidly  as  we  Catholics." 

''lean  give  you,"  said  I,  '*  a  very  amusing  and  veritable  instance  of  the 
truth  of  my  worthy  friend's  remark,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  all  fiurly  at  work  I 
shall  read  it  for  you." 

It  did  not  take  many  minutes,  jou  maj  be  sure,  to  accomplish  that  obiect, 
and  I  took  down  a  book  from  a  neighbouring  shelf  from  which  I  read  the  follow* 
ing  historical  fact : — 

"  Thomas  Frebum*s  wife,  of  Paternoster-row,  London,  longed  for  pig.  Fisher, 
a  butter- woman,  brought  him  a  piff  ready  for  ^  spit,  bat  carried  a  foot  of  it  to 
Dr.  Cocks,  dean  of  Canterbury,  whilst  at  dinner.  One  of  the  dean's  eaests  was 
Garter  King-at- Arms,  Frebum's  landlord,  who  sent  to  know  if  any  of  ms  family 
were  ill,  that  he  ate  flesh  in  Lent.  All  well,  quoth  Frebum,  only  my  wife  longs 
for  pig.  His  landlord  sends  for  the  bishop  of  London's  apparitor,  and  orders 
him  to  take  Frebum  and  his  pig  before  Stocksley  the  bishop.  Stocksley  sends 
him  and  his  pig  to  judge  Cholmly,  who,  not  being  at  home,  he  and  the  pig 
were  brought  back  to  uie  bishop,  who  committed  them  both  to  the  compter. 
Next  day,  being  Saturday,  he  was  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  said  on 
Monday  next  he  should  stand  in  the  pillory,  with  one-half  of  the  pig  on  one 
shoulder,  the  other  half  on  the  other.  The  wife  desired  she  might  snmr  as  the 
pig  was  on  her  account.  A  string  was  put  through  itfjuid  it  was  hung  about  his 
neck,  which  he  thus  carried  to  the  compter  again.  Through  Cromwell's  inter, 
cession  the  poor  man  at  last  g»ned  his  liberty  by  a  bond  of  twenty  pounds  far 
his  apj)earance.  This  mischief-making  pi^  was,  biy  order  of  the  Right  Beverend 
father  in  God,  the  bishop  of  London,  buned  in  Finsbury  Field  by  the  hands  of 
his  lordship's  apparitor,  and  Frebum  was,  by  his  landlord,  turned  out  of  his 
house,  and  could  not  get  another  in  four  years." 

•f  Thank  heaven,"  cried  Bishop,  ''these  times  are  gone  by.  ▲  Jewish  syn*. 
gogue  could  not  have  punished  the  poor  fellow  more  sevo^y.  And  now  for 
my  song.  By  the  way,  you  must  know,  the  saint  and  myself  wera  bora  on  tiM 
same  day,  so  I  have  a  natural  right  to  be  doubly  festive.    Here  goes  :— 


Aim^SL  PmlHek*M  Dtf, 


Thb  white  and  the  orange,  the  blue  and  green,  boys. 

We'll  blend  them  together  in  concora  to-night; 
The  orange  most  sweet  amid  ereen  leaves  is  seen,  boys— 
The  loveliestpansey  is  blue  and  white. 
Ilie  light  of  the  day. 
As  it  ^des  away. 
Paints  with  orange  the  white  clouds  that  float  in  the  wes^ 
And  the  billows  that  roar 
Round  our  own  island  shore 
Lay  their  green  heads  to  rest  on  the  blue  heaven's  bosom. 

Where  sky  and  sea  meet  in  the  distance  away. 

As  Nature  thus  shows  us  how  well  she  can  f^ise  'em. 

We'll  blend  them  in  love  on  St  Patrick's  Day. 

n. 

The  hues  of  the'prism,  philosophers  say,  boys, 

Are  nought  but  tiie  sonlltfit  resolved  into  parts ; 

They^  beauteous,  no  doabt»  W I  think  that  tha  ray,  begrt. 
Unbroken,  more  lights  up  and  waims  our  hearts. 
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Each  musical  tone. 
Struck  one  by  one. 
Makes  melody  sweet,  it  is  true,  on  the  ear — 
But  let  the  hand  rin^ 
All  at  onoe  eyery  stnng—. 
And,  oh  I  there  is  harmony  now  that  is  glorious. 

In  unison  pealing  to  heaven  away ; 
For  UNION  is  beauty,  and  strength,  and  victoriousi 
Of  huesy  tonefl,  or  hearty,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

zn. 

Those  hues  in  our  bosoms  be  sure  to  unite,  boys ; 

Let  each  Irish  heart  wear  those  emblems  so  true ; 
Be  firesh  as  the  green,  and  be  pure  as  the  white,  boys, 
Be  bright  as  the  orange,  sincere  as  blue. 
I  care  not  a  jot 
Be  your  scan  white  or  not. 
If  you  love  as  a  brother  each  child  of  the  soil ; 
I  ask  not  your  creed. 
If  you'll  stand  in  her  need 
To  the  land  of  your  birth  in  the  hour  of  her  dolonrq, 
The  foe  of  her  foes,  let  them  be  who  they  may ; 
Then  ''Fusion  of  heabts,  and  confusion  of  colours  1*' 
Be  the  Irishman's  toast  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Ere  Jack  had  concluded  we  were  all  as  gay  as  ever.  When  he  ceased,  the 
singer  and  the  writer  received  all  the  praise  that  good-natured  friends,  especially 
after  supper,  are  sure  to  award. 

•*Mr.  Bishop,"  said  the  priest,  addressing  Jack  in  the  heartiest  manner,  "  I 
like  your  song,  and  I  like  tne  sentiment  of  it.  It  would  be  well  that  Irishmen 
would  do  what  every  other  nation  under  heaven  do,|?tt//  together.  With  all  their 
talk  about  nationality,  they  have  as  little  of  this  indispensable  attribute  of  nation- 
ality as  anv  people  in  the  world.  May  the  time  come,  and  soon,  when  it  shall  be 
otherwise. 

"  Amen,"  said  Saul,  and  his  aspiration  was  repeated  by  all  present.  The 
priest  held  out  his  hand  to  Jack,  who,  not  content  with  this  moaerate  demon- 
stration  of  good  will,  dramatically  flung  his  arms  around  the  portly  person  of  the 
old  man,  exclaiming,  "  EmbrasBon  nous." 

In  a  few  moments  the  silver  bell  of  the  pendule  began  to  sound ;  Saul  redconed 
its  pesJs,  '*  one,  two,"  and  so  on,  till  at  fast  he  saio-^ 

"  Bless  me,  'tis  eleven  o'clock — ^who  would  have  thought  it  ?" 

'*  And  vou  may  add  one  more  to  make  it  the  dozen,"  added  Bishop,  as  the  last 
stroke  tolled.  Then  Saul  rang  for  the  dog-cart,  which  was  at  the  door  by  the 
time  we  had  finished  our  glasses.  I  shook  hands  heartily  with  each,  the  party 
mounted  the  cart,  Jack  amicably  making  room  for  the  priest  beside  him,  and  I 
was  onoe  again  alone  in  the  moonlight. 

Ever,  dear  Anthony,  thine, 

Jonathan  Fbxkx  SuRotBr. 
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BI8T0BT  OV  THS  WA&  OF  THS  UCILUll  TB8PSB8/ 


AxoirosT  oiher  truths  which  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  ages  is  ffradually  develop- 
ing in  the  world,  tnere  is  one  which 
seems  at  this  time  especially  to  com- 
mend  itself  to  the  minds  of  men,  viz..^ 
that  the  fatuie  is  for  us  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  the  past ;  of  course  we  speak 
generally  in  making  this  assertion  ; 
diversity  of  detail  there  will  always  be 
as  of  circumstance^  but  forasmudi  as 
the  working  of  human  passions  will 
ever  be  the  same  and  the  power  of 
good  and  evil  influences  on  them  un- 
changed, so  will  the  same  causes  con- 
tinuiuly  reproduce  the  same  effects, 
and  in  particular,  the  various  forms  of 
government  to  which  almost  everv 
people  is  subjected  in  rotation  wiU 
never  fiul,  however  varied  the  sulyect 
matter  on  which  they  act,  to  lead  in 
operation  to  results  of  a  precisely  simi- 
lar  nature. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  cen- 
turies whose  ebb  and  flow  is  swayed  by 
one  prevailing  Power,  as  the  moon 
rules  the  tides,  do  not  ^e  nations  seem 
to  rise  and  fall  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
like  billows  on  the  ocean  ?  one  after 
another  swelling  up  in  their  progression 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  from 
weakness  to  strength,  from  slavery 
often  to  dominion,  and  then  giving 
wa^  before  some  new  power,  that,  strong 
in  its  lusty  vouth,  comes  to  swallow 
them  up,  and  erect  its  head  triumph- 
ant, till  in  like  maner  itself  recedes 
into  the  glory  that  has  been,  and  leaves 
room  for  the  next  in  ord^.  Thus, 
while  to  the  living  generation  it  will 
ever  seem  as  though  the  events  in 
which  they  are  immersed  are  altoge- 
ther new  and  strange,  their  trials  and 
troubles  peculiarly  their  own,  to  those 
of  succeeding  ages,  who  look  back  upon 
their  time  as  on  a  landscape,  where 
distance  has  softened  the  asperities  of 
outline,  and  blended  the  details  into 
one  harmonious  whole,  the  course  of 
nations  will  be  found  ever  presenting 
the  same  features  of  progression  and 
decadence. 


This  truth,  we  say.  Is  forong  itself 
on  the  minds  of  men  with  a  twofold 
result ;  it  has  caused  those  who  would 

i'udee  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  or, 
lapTy,  seek  to  colour  them,  to  find  it 
their  wisdom  to  sift  the  records  of  the 
past,  with  a  minuteness  of  research 
mto  the  hidden  workine  below  the 
surface   of  events,  which   has  been 
hitherto  rarely  practised;  and  further, 
it  has  induced  men  of  the  greatest 
ability,  in  all  countries,  to  devote  their 
talents  to  the  eluddation  of  some  one 
epoch  or  event  in  past  history,  feeling 
tney  cannot  read  a  more  profitable 
lesson  to  their  feUow-creatures,  than 
by  tracing  out  the  causes,  in  fonner 
times,  of  convulsions  that  seem  threat- 
ening the  world  anew.     Such  a  man  is 
Michele  Amari,  author  of  the  very 
interesting  work  now  before  us ;  and  m 
this, chiefly, that  his  talents  are  of  afirst- 
rate  order.     His  productions  prior  to 
this  attempt  had  already  estabhshed  his 
fame  in  his  own  country,  but  in  the  pre. 
sent  volumes(decidedly  his  chef-d'oeuTre 
as  yet)  he  has  chosen  a  subject,  to 
whose  deep  interest  he  has  added  a 
great  importance,  by  his  research  and 
clearness  of  perception.     The  well- 
known  rising  of  the  Sicilians  agabst 
their  French  oppressors  in  the  year 
1282,  which  has  been  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  whose 
result  was  the  massacre  of  thousands 
of  the  French,  and  Uie  entire  over- 
throw of  the  Anjevin  dynasty,  has  al- 
ways been  supposed,  and  assorted  by 
historians,  to  have  originated  in  a  deep- 
laid  conspiracy,  the  growth  of  years, 
between  John  of  Prodda,  Peter  of 
Arraeon,  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople,   and   the  Pope,    uded  and 
abetted   also    by   certain  of  the  Si- 
cilian   barons.      Now   it   has  been 
Amari's  object  in  the  present  work 
to  prove  that  this  view  of  the  esse 
is  altogether  erroneous,  and  that  so 
far  from  this  great  event  beinff  the 
result  of  the  well-weighed  mactiina- 
tions  of  those  who  sat  m  high  places, 


*  •'  History  of  the  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers."  By  Michele  Amari.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  3  Vols.  London :  Richard 
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it  wnSf  in  fact,  the  sndden  and  spon- 
taneoofl  movement  of  an  oppressed 
people — ^the  simultaneous  impulse,  com. 
mnnicated  as  with  electric  fire  from 
heart  to  heart  amongst  them,  that  they 
wonldy  at  any  cost,  purge  tlieir  bean. 
tiful  island  of  the  usurpers,  whose 
tynnny  had  become  intolerable.  Now 
we  conceive  that  in  proving  this,  as 
Amari  does  to  our  mind  most  satisifac. 
torily,  he  confers  an  important  service 
on  wis  present  generation ;  for,  had 
this  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
Europe  been,  as  men  have  hitherto 
supposed,  the  offipring  of  a  subtle 
conspiracy,  it  must  have  remained  to 
us  a  mere  isolated  fact,  which,  however 
interrating,  could  convev  no  lesson  to 
our  times,  since  it  could  have  been 
T^rodnoed  only  by  an  impossible 
approximation  of  preciselv  the  same 
cnaracters  as  those  of  the  plotters 
themselves,  fiut  when  we  find  it 
shining  out  from  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  as  the  vivid  and  solemn  expres. 
sion  of  the  result  of  oppression  upon 
our  common  nature,  it  becomes  to  all 
a  great  and  salntaiy  warning ;  to  the 
nuers,  of  men  of  like  passions  as  those 
who,  centuries  ago,  made  the  peacefiil 
Tesper  bell  the  tocsin  of  a  bloody 
war,  it  tells,  what  will  be  in  all  ages 
the  measure  of  human  endurance  to 
human  tyranny,  whether  it  come  in 
the  shape  of  open  persecution,  as  then, 
from  the  fierce  hands  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  or  under  the  form  of  fair. 
seeming  laws  that  jmnd  them  to  the 
dust  in  the  name  of  expediencnr;  and 
to  the  people  it  will  nrove,  in  the  inte- 
resting  details  of  the  results  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  that  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  for  them  to  take  the  executive 
in  their  own  hands,  and  release,  as  it 
were,  from  prison  a  worse  tyrant  than 
any  fellow.man  could  ever  l>e  to  them, 
even  their  own  unrestrained  and 
resistless  passions  I  resistless  to  them. 
selves,  carrying  them  from  the  admi- 
nistration  of  justice  to  the  exercise  of  a 
lawless  cruelty,  and  from  the  support 
of  a  rightful  cause  to  a  persecution 
fiercer  than  they  themselves  expe- 
rienced. 

Thus  the  very  groundwork  of 
Amari*s  work  would  make  it  one  of 
^reat  value,  if  even  it  appeared  to  us 
in  a  less  attractive  garb,  but  it  has 
many  other  merits  which  render  it 
indeed  worthy  to  take  a  place  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  literature.  We  need 
hjudly  spediy,  first,  the  genius  of  the 


author,  which,  in  the  original,  has  se. 
cured  it  long  since  an  honoured  name 
among  the  Italian  classics,  nor  the  deep 
research  and  reasoning  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  subject.  These 
are  as  well  known  as  his  own  celebrated 
name ;  but  that  which  to  us  gives  a 
singular  charm  to  the  book  is  the 
strong  amor  patritB  which  has  inspired 
it;  the  wann  Sicilian  heart  or  the 
writer  glows  in  every  line;  it  is  as 
though  he  were  detailing  almost  the 
history  of  his  own  family,  for,  though 
centuries  have  trampled  on  their  dust, 
they  were  his  brethren — ^these  men, 
whose  noble  spirits  were  stirred  so 
fiercely,  at  the  cry  of  a  weaJc  girl,  faint- 
ing under  the  insults  of  a  dastard 
Frenchman,  that  they  avenged  her  in 
the  blood  of  many  thousands ;  and  it 
is  his  own  fair  land,  still  unchanged  in 
the  gloiy  of  its  deep  blue  skies  and  the 
beauty  of  its  smiling  vales,  that  they 
pui^d  in  that  hour  from  the  host  of 
their  oppressors. 

Again,  we  might  not  si^ciently  have 
appreciated  this,  the  latent  fire,  which 
gives  such  energy  and  vigour  to  the 
calm  words  of  the  author,  but  for  the 
valuable  prefiM»  of  the  editor.  Few 
and  simple  as  are  these  pages,  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  those  fine  talents  and 
that  peculiar  elegance  of  diction  which 
have  ranked  his  name  so  high  among 
our  English  authors ;  and  they  are 
eminently  useful  in  paving  our  way  to 
the  work  itself,  for  the  graphic  sketch 
therein  given  of  Amari's  lite  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  developed  his  character,  enable 
us  to  walk  siae  by  side,  as  it  were  with 
his  spirit,  through  the  regions  of  all 
that  troubled  past,  seeing  with  his  eyes 
and  feeling  with  his  heart  Uie  atro* 
ciouB  details  of  that  oppression  which 
burdened  once  his  native  land. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  few  ez« 
tracts  from  this  work,  in  order  so  to  sti* 
mulate  the  appetite  of  our  readers  that 
they  shall  not  be  content  till  they  have 
devoured  the  whole-^touching  at  the 
same  time  on  certain  matters  in  which, 
with  all  our  admiration,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Amari — ^we  must  first  point 
another  most  striking  advantage  which 
the  work,  in  its  English  dress,  pos- 
sesses, and  that  is  the  very  great  ele- 
gance  and  merit  of  the  translation. 
Many^  persons  are  not  aware  what  a 
combination  of  talents  (by  no  means 
of  an  ordinary  nature)  it  requires  to 
make  an  even  readable  transition  of  a 
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fine  work.  It  is  very  easy  to  render 
the  words  with  grammaticid  precisions 
and  to  produce  a  book  as  like  its  orifri. 
nal  as  the  wooden  representation  ot  a 
living  face ;  but  to  overcome  all  those 
subtleties  of  human  language^  which 
cause  that  stren^,  and  b^uty,  and 
feeling  should  he  often  in  the  choice 
of  one  word  out  of  many  bearing  the 
same  meaning,  or  in  the  peculiar  turn 
of  a  phrase,  a  task  for  which  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  fit— «u€h  a  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  language  as  very  few 
English  men  or  women  ever  possess,  is 
the  least  of  the  indispensable  requisites) 
for  the  mind  of  the  transhitor  must 
actually  be  commensurate  with  that  of 
the  author,  capable  of  appreciating 
the  thought  from  which  the  work  has 
sprung,  before  he  can  hope  to  re-pro- 
duce It  in  another  tongue.  With  so 
high  an  idea  of  what  a  translation  ought 
to  be,  we  shall  be  bestowing  our  l^t 
praise  on  that  now  before  us  when  we 
pronounce  it  perfectly  tucceu/uL  It  is 
one  with  its  original,  not  onlv  in  the 
flowing  ease  and  elegance  of  the  com- 
position, but  in  vigour  and  power,  in 
the  spirit,  in  short,  which  ammates  it. 
We  proceed  to  extract,  so  far  as  our 
space  will  permit,  the  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary outbreak  at  Palermo,  whicli 
commenced  this  Eery  war,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  force  us  to  muti- 
late the  lengthened  details  of  this  re- 
markable struggle ;  as  also  to  pass  in 
silence  over  much  that  is  interesting 
which  precedes  it.  One  peculiarity 
which  struck  us  greatly  is,  that  Amari's 
work  is  actually  a  commentair  on 
some  parts  of  Dante,  as  Dante  of  him, 
the  cross  lights  literallj^  range  from  one 
to  the  other.  Premising  that  every 
species  of  indignity  and  persecution 
had  long  been  &aped  on  the  Sicilians 
by  their  French  tyrants,  we  proceed  to 
the  statement  of  their  first  revolt : — 

'^On  the  Taesday,  at  the  hour  of 
vespers,  religion  and  custom  crowded 
this  their  eheerfal  plain,  carpeted  with 
the  flowers  of  spring,  with  eitisens  wcnd- 
their  way  towards  the  chnrcbes.  Divided 
into  niuaerous  groups,  they  walked,  sat 
in  clusters,  spread  the  tables,  or  danced 
upon  the  grass ;  and  whether  it  were  a 
defect  or  a  merit  of  the  Sicilian  charac- 
ter, threw  ofF,  for  the  moment,  the  recol> 
lection  of  their  sufferings,  when  the 
followers  of  the  Justiciary  suddenly  ap- 
peared amongst  them,  and  every  bosom 
tlirWed  with  a  shudder  of  disgust.  The 
strangers  came,  with  their  usnal  inso- 


lent demeanour,  as  they  said,  to  main-> 
tain  tranquillity ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  mingled  in  the  p^roups,  joined  in 
the  dances,  and  familiarly  accosted  the 
women,  pressing  the  hand  of  one,  tak- 
in*^  unwarrantable  liberties  with  others ; 
addressing  indecent  words  and  gestures 
to  those  more  distant ;  until  some  tern* 
perately  admonished  them  to  depart, 
m  Ood*s  name,  without  iasvltiag  the 
women,  and  others  murmured  angrily ; 
but  the  hot-blooded  youths  raised  tbair 
voices  so  fiercely  that  the  soldiers  said 
to  one  another,  *  These  insolent  paUrimt 
must  be  armed  that  they  dare  thus  to 
answer,*  and  replied  to  them  with  the 
most  offensive  insults,  insisting,  with 
great  insolence,  on  searching  them  for 
arms,  and  even  here  and  there  striking 
them  with  sticks  or  thfmgs.  Every  heart 
already  throbbed  fiercel  v  on  eiHMr  ad»-^ 
when  a  young  woman  of  smgnlar  beauty 
and  of  modest  and  dignified  deporftB«it» 
appeared,  with  her  husband  and  relations, 
bending  her  steps  towards  the  church* 
Drouet,  a  Frenchman,  impelled  either 
by  insolence  or  license,  appr(»ached  her, 
as  if  jlo  examine  her  for  concealed  wea* 
pons,  seized  her  and  searched  her  bosom. 
Sh^  fell  fainting  into  her  husband's 
arms,  who,  in  a  voice  almost  choked 
with  rage,  exclaimed,  '  Death,  death  to 
the  French  V  At  the  same  moment  a 
youth  burst  from  the  crowd  which  bad 

fathered  round  them,  sprang  upon 
Irouet,  disarmed  and  slew  him;  and 
probably  at  the  same  moment  paid  Um 
penalty  of  his  own  life,  leaving  Lis  name 
unknown,  and  the  mystery  for  ever  un- 
solved, whether  it  was  love  for  the 
injured  woman,  the  impulse  of  a  gene- 
rous heart,  or  the  more  exalted  flame  of 
patriotism,  that  prompted  him  thus  to 
give  the  signal  of  dehverance.  Noble 
examples  have  a  power  far  beyond  that 
of  argument  or  eloquence  to  rouse  the 

K)ople ;  and  the  abjeet  slaves  awoke  at 
ngth  from  their  long  bondage.  *  Death, 
death  to  the  French  V  they  cried ;  and 
the  cry,  sa^  the  historians  of  the  time, 
re-echoed,  like  the  voice  of  God,  through 
the  whole  country,  and  found  an  answer 
in  every  heart.  Above  the  corpse  of 
Drouet  were  heaped  those  of  victims 
slain  on  either  side;  the  crowd  ex- 
panded itself,  closed  in,  and  swayed 
hither  and  thkker  in  wild  confusion; 
the  Sicilians,  with  stieks,  stones,  and 
knives,  rushed  with  desperate  feroeily 
upon  their  fully-armed  opponents ;  they 
sought  for  them  and  bunted  them 
down ;  fearful  tragedies  were  enacted 
amid  the  preparations  for  festivity,  and 
the  overthrown  tables  were  drenched 
in  blood.  The  people  displayed  their 
strength  and  conquered.  The  struggle 
was  brief,  and  great  the  slaughter  of 
the  Sicilians  ;  but.  of  the  Preaeh  there 
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wer«  two  bnodred— and  two  hundred 
felL 

"Breathleas,  eoYered  with  blood, 
tMrandtshiDg  the  plundered  weapons  and 
proclaiming  the  insult  and  its  vengeance* 
the  insurgents  rushed  towards  the  tran- 
quil citT.  *  Death  to  the  French  1*  they 
ahoated,  and  as  many  as  they  found 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  example,  the 
words,  the  contagion  of  passion,  in  an 
instant  aroused  the  whole  people.  In 
the  heat  of  the  tumult  Roger  Mastran- 
gelo,  a  nobleman,  was  chosen  or  consti* 
tated  himself  their  leader.  The  multi- 
tude eoatinued  to  increase;  diTiding 
into  troops,  they  scoured  the  streets, 
burst  open  doors,  searched  every  nook, 
everv  hiding-place,  and  shouting  *  Death 
to  the  French,*  smote  them  and  slew 
them,  while  those  too  distant  to  strike 
added  to  the  tumult  by  their  applause. 
On  the  outbreak  of  this  sudden  uproar 
the  Justiciary  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
strong  palace,  the  next  moment  it  was 
surrounded  by  an  enraged  multitude,cry- 
*  ing  aloud  for  his  death;  they  demolished 
the  defences  and  rushed  furiously  in, 
but  the  Justiciary  escaped  them ;  favour- 
ed by  the  confusion  and  the  closing  dark- 
ness,  he  succeeded,  though  wounded  on 
the  face,  in  mounting  his  horse  unob- 
served, with  only  two  attendants,  and 
fled  with  all  speed«  Meanwhile  the 
slaughter  continued  with  increased  fe- 
rocity, even  the  darkness  of  night  failed 
to  arrest  it,  and  it  was  resume  on  the 
morrow  more  furiously  than  ever ;  nor 
did  it  cease  at  length  because  the  thirst 
for  vengeance  was  slaked,  but  beeasso 
victinu  were  wanting  to  appease  it. 
Two  thousand  French  perished  in  this 
first  outbreak.  Even  Christian  burial 
was  denied  them,  but  pits  were  after- 
wards dug  to  receive  their  despised  re- 
mains. And  tradition  still  points  out  a 
column  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross, 
raised  by  ooaspassioaate  piety,  in  one  ol 
those  spots,  probably  long  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  deed  of  vengeance." — 
VeL  L  p.  18a 

The  details  which  follow,  of  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  remarkable  struggle  will 
be  foimd  truly  interesting^  but  we  must 
resist  the  temptation  of  dwelUng  upon 
them*  and  pwu  to  a  moat  curious  epi- 
sode in  the  kmg-pititraoted  war  that 
oeeorred  betveen  the  houses  of  Anjon 
and  Arraffon.  Peter  of  Arragon  being 
in  right  of  his  wife>  Constanoey  daughter 
of  Manfred,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  had  openly  arrived  with 
his  army  to  secure  ttie  conquest  which 
the  Siemans  had  already  ealned  over 
the  forces  of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  and 
t^  latter  meanwhile  refusing  to  avow 
his  difeat  had  ratceated  into  CaUhria» 


and  there  it  was  that  the  rival  kings 
decided  on  settling  the  momentous 
(question  of  the  fate  of  Sicily,  involved 
in  their  respective  claims,  by  a  duel 
between  themselves,  which  it  was  ar- 
ranged should  take  place  at  Bordeaux. 
A  certain  day  was  fixed,  when  the  bel- 
licose monarchs  were  to  meet  in  that 
town  before  Edward  I.  of  England, 
then  sovereign  of  Aquitaine  and  Gas- 
cony,  of  which  Bordeaux  was  the  capi- 
taL  Each  king  was  to  be  attended  by 
100  knights,  who  of  course  were  like- 
wise severally  to  meet  in  single  combat. 
In  the  interval  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  duel,  however,  Pope  Martin,  the 
vigorous  ally  of  Charles  or  Anjou,  exert- 
ed himself  to  prevent  its  taking  place, 
probably  because  he  readily  perceived 
that,  in  challenging  his  rival,  the  Kin^ 
of  Arragon  had  craflily  gained  no  smafl 
advantage  to  himself,  since  by  this 
means  he  placed  himself  on  eoual  terms 
with  the  Anjevin  monarch,  whose 
forces  in  open  field  would  have  been 
greatly  superior  to  his  own.  If  he  had 
an^r  such  motive,  however,  it  seema 
plain  that  he  was  met  by  deeper  trea- 
cherv  on  the  part  of  Charies.  It  was 
the  business  of  this  latter  to  have  the 
lists  prepared,  and  certain  arrange- 
ments were  made  which  save  rise  to 
suspicions  that  the  French  purposed^ 
shoiuld  the  enemy  remain  masters  of 
the  field,  to  occupy  the  gate  from  with- 
out, and  having  thus  enclosed  them 
within  the  defences,  to  put  them  to  the 
sword. 

The  preparations  went  on  despite  the 
Pope's  opposition,  who  having  forbidden 
Edward  of  England  to  appear  either 
personally  or  hy  proxy,  finallv  desist^ 
mm  endeavouring  to  dissuade  tJie  re- 
solute combatants  themselves.  Peter 
of  Arragon  set  sail  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  appointed  tone.  He  encountered 
a  grievous  storm;  and  the  historian 
states  that  he  remained  three  da^  with- 
out food,  from  distress  of  mmd  lest 
the  delay  should  cause  him  to  appear 
a  defaulter  and  traitor  to  his  oath. 
Finally,  through  the  skill  of  the  sea- 
men, he  reached  Valencia,  accom- 
panied by  only  three  knights. 

"  Here,  while  still  exhausted  from  the 
voyage,  be  learned  the  saspicions  created 
by  the  great  display  of  force  made  by 
the  French,  if  with  no  other  object,  at 
least  to  deter  him  by  fear  from  proceed- 
ing to  Bordeaux.  He  reflected  that  he 
could  not  take  with  him  an  army  suffi- 
oiently  strong  to  confront  them,  but  at 
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the  same  time  be  was  equally  unwilling 
to  fail  in  the  falfilment  of  his  oath,  or  to 
place  himself  undefended  in  the  power  of 
ois  enemies  :  he  had,  however,  little 
trouble  in  devising  a  means  of  eluding 
the  difficulty.  He  despatched  orders  to 
his  champions,  who  were  all  in  readiness 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier, 
that  each  one  should  halt  in  the  place 
where  ho  had  first  received  information 
of  the  unfair  dealings  of  the  French.  He 
despatched  Gilbert  Crujllas  to  the  se- 
neschal of  the  King  of  England,  to  re> 
quire  of  him  to  guarantee  a  fair  fields 
and  every  day  he  sent  a  fresh  messenger 
after  him,  both  in  order  to  receive  con- 
stant intelligence,  and  also  to  render  the 
appearance  of  the  followers  of  the  King 
or  Arragon  upon  the  roads  no  unusual 
occurrence.  He  himself,  with  three 
trusty  kuiehts,  Blasco  Alagona,  Beren- 
ger  AetraTalladra,  and  Conrad  Lucia, 
on  horseback,  and  without  any  other 
retinue,  joined  coinpany  with  one  Do- 
menic  Fignera,  of  Tara^ossa,  a  horse* 
dealer,  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
binding  him  to  secrecy  by  fearful  oathis, 
and  confiding  the  secret  of  his  journey 
to  no  one  of  his  court,  not  even  to  the 
Infant  Don  Alphonso.  The  king  armed 
himself  with  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his 
clothes,  and  a  steel  head-piece  under  his 
cap,  wrapped  himself  in  an  old  blue  cloak, 
took  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  a  valise 
upon  his  horse,  to  appear  like  the  servant 
or  the  merchant,  while  the  others  di8« 
guised  themselves  in  still  meaner  clothing 
as  grooms.  Fieiiera,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  richly  attired  and  eauipped,  and 
treated  with  distinction:  he  used  his 
companions  roughly,  lodged  apart,  and 
the  king  waited  upon  hUn  at  table,  and 
poured  water  for  nim  to  wash  his  hands. 
Thus,  mounted  on  swift  palfreys,  which 
they  changed  at  every  post,  they  took 
the  road  to  Tarragona.  To  the  inqui- 
ries  made  of  them  at  the  frontier  passes, 
the  merchant  replied  that  he  was  travel- 
ling on  his  own  business  with  his  ser- 
yants ;  and  thus  eluding  all  the  snares 
of  the  enemy,  they  halted  under  the 
walls  of  Bordeaux  at  noon  on  the  dlst  of 
May. 

The  king  immediatel  jr  sent  Berrenger, 
the  son  of  Cruyllas,  into  the  city  to 
seek  his  father,  and  to  charge  him  se- 
cretly to  persuade  the  English  seneschal, 
John  de  Greilly,  to  come  forth  from  the 
town,  by  telling  him  that  a  knight,  one 
of  his  friends,  wished  to  speak  to  him  on 
a  subject  of  importance,  and  requesting 
him  at  the  same  time  to  bring  with  him 
a  notary.  John  went  forth  as  desired 
at  nightfall,  and  Peter,  feigning  himself 
to  be  another  envoy,  asked  again  whe- 
ther the  King  of  Arragon  could  come. 
Greilly  resolutely  replied  that  he  could 
not ;  that  large  bodies  of  French  horse 


were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
that  King  Edward  had  never  guaranteed 
the  field,  and  now  could  not  do  so  if  be 
would,  even  by  uniting  his  own  forces 
with  those  of  Arragon,   as  he  had  al- 
ready, he  said,  affirmed  to  Gilbert.  Pe- 
ter thereupon  requested  him  to  let  him 
see  the  lists.      Greilly  conducted  hina 
thither ;  and  then  theKin^  of  Arragoo, 
throwing  back  his  hood,  discovered  him- 
self to  the  seneschal,  who  conjured  him 
for  the  love  of  God  to  save  himself  from 
his  enemies.      The  king  mounted  his 
charger,  rode  three  times  round  the 
lists,  and  halting  in  the  midst,  solemnly 
protested  to  the  seneschal  and  to  the 
notary,  that  he  had  come  to  redeem  his 
oath,  and  if  the  duel  did  not  take  place 
it  was  not  to  be  ascriiied  to  him  but  to 
the  perfidy  of  his  enemies.    He  then  had 
a  protestation  to  this  effect  drawn  up  in 
due  form,  in  which  Greilly  attested  the 
coming  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  the 
order  ^ven  by  Edward  to  consign  the 
city  to  Philip  and  to  Charles.  The  kin^ 
left  his  arms  to  the  English  seneschaH 
requested  him  to  delay  the  promulgation 
of  the  occurrence  for  a  short  time,  and 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  back 
to  the  Spanish  firontier  by  the  way  of 
Bavonne.    He  reached  that  city  wearj 
and  travel-worn,  not  having  closed  his 
eyes  for  three  days,  and  from  thence 
published  a  protest,  sent  letters  and 
messengers  to  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and,  in  the  anticipation  that  war 
would  immediately  be  declared,  summon* 
ed  all  such  of  his  subjects  as  might  be  in 
France  to  return  forthwith  to  Arraron. 
"  Charles,  on  the  other  lumd,  who  nad 
been  at  Bordeaux  ever  since  the  S8th  of 
May,  bein^  informed  by  the  Seneschal 
of  the  commg  of  his  aijhrersary  on  the 
yery  day  of  the  duel,  was  inAiriated  at 
the  tiding,  sent  off  horsemen  in  par« 
suit  of  htm  (whose  toil  was,  however, 
fruitless,  owing  to  the  start  that  Peter 
had    obtained),   showered    bitter   re- 
proaches upon  Greilly,  and  eyen  pre« 
sumed  so  tar  as  to  confine  him  in  the 
palace,  but  speedily  released  him  on  see« 
mg  the  citizens  rise  in  rebellion  against 
such  yiolenoe.  On  the  same  day  Charles, 
with  all  his  champions  fully  armed,  re- 
mained in  the  lists  until  noon ;  and  a 
French  force,  of  some  say  three,  some 
fi^^  thousand  horse,  and  some  many 
more,  ostentatiously  occupied  the  oat- 
skirts  of  the  city.    Charles  uttered  a 
haughty  protest,    openly  proclaiming 
Peter  a  aefaulter  and  a  coward;  but 
Saba  Malespina  himself  says,   '  that  in 
his  heart  he  was  full  of  chagrin,  that  hit 
snare  had  thus  been  spread  in  vain;* 
and  d^Esalot  relates,  that  he  called  his 
daring  enemy  not  a  man,  but  rather  a 
fiend  of  hell,  and  eyenworte,  for  at  the 
sign  of  the  cross  the  devil  will  flee  away. 
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bat  agvnst  him  there  is  no  security; 
jroo  deem  him  m  thousand  miles  away, 
and  you  find  him  upon  tou.  At  length, 
learfaig  Bordeaux  on  tne  11th  of  June, 
Charles  hastened  to  publish  in  Italy 
an  interminable  recapitulation  of  the 
olTences  of  Peter,  and  of  the  taunts  and 
insults  to  which  he  had  submitted,  and 
thus  the  drama  ended.** 

But  the  drama  of  Sicilian  oonToU 
nons  was  not  yet  ended;  truly  the 
erer-buming  mountain  that  stands  in 
the  midft  ofthat  beautiful  island  is  an 
apt  type  of  the  fiery  heart  of  its  ^ene- 
Toaa  people.  The  remainder  of  the 
Tolomes  contains  most  interesting  de- 
tails  of  the  after  results  of  the  Sicilian 
Tespers,  and  how,  from  struggle  to 
stmgde,  now  in  light,  now  in  dark. 
nes^Sicily  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  brief  anarchy,  to  come  forth,  as 
the  author  says,  <<from  her  revolution 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  poli- 
tical constitution  hardly  equalled  by 
those  of  the  most  civilised  nations  in 
the  nineteenth  oenturjr."  But  we  will 
not  mar  the  interest  which  many  readers^ 
we  trust,  will  find  in  this  renuirkable 
work,  by  giving  more  of  these  neces- 
sarily garoled  extracts.  We  recom- 
mend idl  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
merits  we  have  so  briefiy  touched  upon; 
and  now,  in  conclusion,  having  amply 
testified  our  admiration,  of  this  work  in 
its  graoeful  English  dress  especially, 
we  must,  as  a  conscientious  reviewer, 
comment  briefly  on  certain  remarks 
of  Michele  Amari,  for  which  we  cannot 
quite  forgive  him.  We  conceive  it  to 
be  the  bounden  dutv  of  great  minds  to 
strip  themselves  of  all  world-taught  faU 
lacy  and  prejudice^  all  received  con- 
ventionalism, and  to  view  thines  as 
they  reaUy  are  in  the  si^ht  of  high 
Heaven,  and  not  in  the  (hm  eyes  of 
man,  and  thus  to  separate  whatever 
is  r^ly  true,  and  hohr,  and  of  good 
report,  finom  the  mass  of  dross,and  clay, 
and  painted  rubbish  which  the  max- 
ims  of  a  fiilae  society  too  often  dignify 


with  such  names.     Thus  tear,  viewed 
simply  as  an  existent  fact,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  temporary  causes — ^war, 
a  principle  admitted  and  established  in 
the  world,  for  the  organised  destruction 
of  portions  of  the  human  race  by  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-creatures — ^is  a 
thing  so  preposterous,  that  it  is  only  in 
compliance,  or  under  the  influence  of 
received  fallacies,  that  we  can  talk  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  merit  of  those  who 
practise  it.     Now  there  is  a  certain 
gusto  in  the  manner  in  which  Amari 
talks,   of  the  actual  massacre  of  the 
French,  a  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due 
from  man  to  roan,  in  the  excitement  of 
telling  how  it  &red  between  nation  and 
nation,  which,  with  aU  due  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Sicilian  and  a 
patriot,  we  yet  cannot  approve.  In  jus- 
tification  of  our  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  will  but  (juote  his  own  re- 
mark, after  mentioning  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  son 
to  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Aragonesc,  they  threatened  to 
put  him  to  death,  though  innocent  of 
any  crime,  save  that  his  father  had 
conquered  Sicily,  Amari  says : — 

This  menace,  which,  carried  into  ef- 
fect, might  have  proved  a  wise  and  salw- 
tary  measure  to  strene^hen  the  Sicilians 
with  the  courage  of  desperation,  would 
not,  I  think,  have  sufficed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Charles,  when  confident  of 
victory." 

The  translator  has,  in  a  very  spiru 
tuelle  manner,  given  the  substance  of 
the  feelings  which  this  passage  must 
excite,  in  a  note  consisting  solely  of 
three  points  of  admiration. 

Ana  now,  having  relieved  the  re- 
viewer's conscience,  so  proverbially  ten- 
der and  scrupulous^  with  this  brief  cri. 
ticism,  we  would  wish  to  conclude  with 
a  strong  recommendation  of  the  work 
as  a  most  attractive  reproduction  of  a 
very  clever  book  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  public 
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OUR  FORTBAIT    GALLEBV. — ULVBL 
•IE  JOBV  A.  STBTSirSOII,  UVM,  DOa 

«  He  vh«,  If  ma^t  of  gnoethcn  be 
In  the  wild  note*  I  vrite  or  lin^, 
Flnt  imootli'd  their  linke  of  hMtMrny, 
And  lent  them  charmi  thejr  did  A9t  bring  i— > 
Be,  of  the  featlett,  ■impleH  heart, 
With  vbom,  emplojr*d  in  hJ«  tweet  art, 
(Thet  art  which  j^rea  thia  vgiid  of  ooif 
A  notion  how  fhey  apaek  in  fa^y*n  i) 
I've  paaa'd  more  bright  end  duumed  honn. 
Then  aU  earth's  wladom  eonia  bare  giv'n.**<^MOf)RS. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  men  who-  disiingaished  tbemselvag  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  centui^,  Sir  John  Stevenson's  name  deserves  to  b^  recorded. 
His  hfe  presents  an  mstructive  as  well  as  intereftlDg  page  in  our  history. 
Kaising  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  Qwtii  exertions  and  mdustr^,  h6  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  musician,  and  identified  himself,  both  in  his  professtonal  ^d  social 
character,  with  the  best  and  most  honoured  of  his  cotemporaries,  ^Diere  are 
many  with  us  still  who  recollect  him  in  that  fi^stive  intercourse  which  his  geniua 
adorned,  and  but  few  unacquainted  with  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  adap- 
tation of  our  National  Melodies  to  the  most  brilliant  gems  of  Moore's  lyric  fancy; 
while  his  sacred  compositions  hold  a  place  among  the  best  of  choral  aaryioes,  and 
are  still  to  be  heard  m  the  swelling  notes  of  the  organs  of  our  ancient  cathedral^ 
with  which  his  earlier  career  and  subsequent  £une  are  so  intimately  associated. 

Some  ninety-one  or  ninety-two  years  ago,  there  lived  in  an  humble  lodging  in 
Crane-lane,  off  Dame-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  musician,  professine  tho 
violin,  whose  name  was  John  Stevenson.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Andrew 
Stevenson  a  coach -maker,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  where  he  also  was  bom.  Brought 
up  to  his  father's  business,  he  continued  to  follow  it  in  his  youth,  until  he  began  to 
think,  that  he  could  do  better  for  himself  in  the  world  by  scraping  the  strings  oi  « 
fiddle,  than  hy  performing  the  less  harmonious  operation  on  the  spokes  of  coach- 
wheels.  LfCaving  his  home  and  his  trade,  he  wandered  from  town  to  town,  earn* 
inga  very  scanty  livelihood  by  his  new  occupation  ;  and  by  wa^  of  improving 
his  fortunes  came  over  to  Dublin  in  the  year  1760,  takifts  up  mg  abode  in  tha 
locality  we  have  already  stated.  Th6re  (And  we  oould  mow  the  house  in  the 
lane,  for  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  ther  other  day),  was  bom,  in  the  summer  of 
1762,  John  Ancbew  Stevenson,  the  subject  of  this  meramr,  and,  in  a  year  after 
his  birth,  another  son,  whose  name,  we  believe,  was  Wiiliam.  Of  thdr  early 
boyhood,  passed  in  the  rontioe  of  such  education  as  their  parents'  means  could 
afford,  we  know  of  nothing  interesting  to  relate.  Their  fiither  worked  hard  to 
support  his  family,  occ^ionally  pUyin^  in  the  orchestras  of  the  musical  societtea 
and  concerts  of  the  metropolis,  and  giving  lessons  on  his  favourite  instrument. 
In  the  month  of  September*,  1771»  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  id  which  he  died 
afler  a  short  illness,  and  his  wife  having  caught  the  infection,  by  cbse  anil 
afiecdonate  attendance  on  her  husband,  follow^  him  in  a  few  days.  They  axB 
both  buried  in  the  church^yard  of  Bathfarnham,  from  vdiich  neighbourhood  it 
is  supposed  Mrs.  Stevenson's  family  came ;  he  married  her  shcray  after  hia 
arrival  in  Ireland.  The  condition  of  two  children  thus  suddenly,  and  at  so 
early  an  age,  deprived  of  both  parents,  was  aggravated  by  their  having  been  left 
almost  totally  unprovided  for.  The  sympathy,  however,  of  some  kind  relations 
and  friends  was  excited  in  their  behalf,  and  they  received  at  this  critical  time 
very  generous  assistance.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  the  firm  of  Woffington  and  Gil»on« 
who  kept  a  musical  instmment  shop  in  Grafton-street,  knew  Stevenson  well, 
and  having  ascertained  that  John  Andrew  (or  Andrew,  as  he  was  then  called) 
had  inhented  somewhat  of  his  father's  musical  taste,  interested  himself  in  hia 
behalf,  audi  afler  considerable  difficulty,  obtained  for  him  admission  to  the  choir* 
school  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  where  the  boys  are  educated,  clothed, 
boarded,  and  lodged.    This  was  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  177 1^  he  being 
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then  about  ten  years  of  age.  The  younger  brother  was  sent  to  sea,  and  is 
said  to  have  perished  by  shipwreck  on  his  first  voyage.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  is  the  fact,  for  he  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  Young 
Stevenson  continuing  steadily  to  attend  the  choir-school,  received  instruction 
from  the  master,  ^Ir.  Sharuian,  who  will  be  recollected  as  the  author  of  a 
geography,  which,  for  many  years,  held  a  position  among  the  best  of  our 
elementarjr  books.  The  authorities  did  not  then  deem  it  necessary  to  in- 
clude classics  in  the  course  of  study  at  the  school ;  the  instruction  being  limited 
to  an  English  education.  Doctor  Woodward  (Mus.  Doc),  organist  of  the 
cathedral,  was  also  master  of  siniring ;  from  him  Stevenson  received  his  first 
lesson  in  music.  Applying  himself  with  zeal  and  attention  to  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  its  theoretic  rules,  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  the  advance  he  had 
made  in  his  art ;  and  the  steadiness  and  care  with  which  he  sang  music,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  his  teacher.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  the  boys  of  Christ  Church  to  sing  at  evening  service  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  our  young  musician  soon  distinguished  himself  from  his  youthful 
brother  choristers,  by  the  superior  qmdity  of  his  voice ;  while  his  handsome 
features,  in  which  there  were  marked  iifUications  of  intellect,  attracted  general 
notice  and  admiration.  For  about  four  years  he  was  a  supernumerary  in  the 
choirs  of  both  cathedrals,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  election  of  Dean  Cradock 
to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  1775,  that  he  was  bound.  The  indenture, 
the  original  of  which  we  have  seen,*  was  executed  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1775.  It  describes  hini  as  Andrew  Stevenson,  which  name  he  went  by 
up  to  the  year  1783,  when  upon  being  appointed  half- vicar  choral  by  Dean 
Cradock,  John  Andrew  Stevenson  appears  as  the  signature  on  the  rolL  From 
1775  to  1779  we  find  him  on  the  list  of  choristers,  during  which  period,  under 
the  insti-uction  of  Dr.  Woodward  and  Dr.  Samuel  Murphy,  the  latter  being  the 
organist  of  St.  Patrick's,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profession ;  so  much  so, 
that  though  his  masters  discouraged  him  from  composing,  ne  obtained,  at  this  early 
age,  the  prize  medal  given  by  the  Amateur  Society  in  1788,  for  the  best  glee ; 
the  words  of  which  ran  thus : — 

**  One  night  when  all  the  villagQ  slept, 
Myrtilla's  proud  dUdaia 
The  wandering  shepherd  kept, 
To  tell  the  woods  his  pain. 
Begone,  uid  he,  fond  thoughts  begone, 
Eyes  give  your  sorrows  o'er ; 
Why.  should  you  waste  your  tears  for  one, 
Who  thinks  on  you  no  more  ?" 

In  1779  he  appears  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  0'Eeefe,t  the  celebrated 
dramatist,  who  thus  speaks  of  him  in  his  Recollections : — 

**  One  day  at  dinner  at  Blarney  the  conversation  turned  upon  their  friend  and 
mine,  Mr.  Colman.  I  had  mentioned,  I  had  sent  him  over  a  third  piece  in  two 
acts,  but  had  not  heard  from  hira — this  was  tho  *  Dead  Alive.*  I  had  preserved  a 
copy,  and  telling  them  this  circumstance,  Mrs.  Jeffries  advised  me  to  bring  it  out  in 
Dublin,  when  Mr.  Jeffries,  with  prudence  and  a  longer  look  upon  the  road  of  life, 
said,  *  No,  Mr.  O'Keefe,  don't  no  any  such  thin<^.  Belinda,  now  can  yon  advise 
such  dangerous  folly  ?  If  he  brings  it  out  in  Dubhn,  Colman  will  never  bring  it  out 
in  London.'  I  believe  I  looked  rather  silly  and  alarmed  at  Mr.  Jeffries'  friendly 
check,  for  the  fact  was,  on  my  not  hearing  from  Mr.  Colman,  I  fully  intended  to 
have  it  performed  in  Dublin.  I  had  already  written  some  of  the  songs  and  given 
them  to  set  to  a  very  young  gentleman.  He  was  not  ahove  fourteen  years  qfage,  of 
most  promising  talents  ;  his  name  was  Stevenson.  He  composed  some  of  the  airs, 
and  played  and  sung  them  to  me  at  my  house  in  Capel-street,  and  very  beautiful 
they  were ;  however,  on  Mr.  Jeffries'  alarm,  there  the  matter  dropped  of  bringing 
the  piece  out  in  Dublin.  The  youthful  musical  genius  of  that  day  is  now  the  ad- 
mired Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  successful  composer  of  sacred  and  sublime  melody." 

*  Throngh  the  kindness  of  S.  P.  Lea,  Esq.,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for 
much  ioformation  with  respect  to  Sir  J.  Stevenson's  earlier  life, 
t  **  O'Keefe's  Recollections,"  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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O'Keefe  was  evidently  deceived  as  to  Stevenson's  age,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
boy  of  not  above  fourteen  ;  he  must  have  been  seventeen  at  least ;  but  he  was  re- 
markable for  bis  youthful  appearance  and  figure. 

In  the  year  1779,  Dr.  Fowler  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  beins  translated  in 
that  year  from  Eillaloe.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  strict  discipune  in  Church 
government,  and  is  said  not  to  have  been  blessed  with  the  best  temper  in  the 
world,  being  overbearing  and  pompous  in  manner  to  his  inferiors.  Shortly  afler 
hb  elevation  to  the  archbishopric,  he  came  to  Patrick's  CiUhedral  on  a  week 
day,  at  three  o'clock.  Finding  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  were  not  in  atten- 
dance, and  supposing  that  he  had  jurisdiction  in  the  church,  he  thus  called  the 
Vermel*  to  him : — 

"Hallo,  fellow,  come  here.    Where's  the  Dean  ? 

**  He  is  in  the  chapter.house,  may  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  the  qoivering 
official  I 

"  Tell  him  to  come  instantly,  and  attend  me  here." 

Away  went  the  Verger  to  the  Dean,  whom  he  found  sitting  in  a  room  in  the 
Chapter-house,  with  Dr.  Ledwich,  then  one  of  Use  minor  Canons. 

"Please  your  Reverence,  Mr.  DeaUj^his  Grace  the  Ardibishop  requires  your 
presence  immediately  in  the  Cathedral" 

"  Present  my  compliments  to  his  Grace,"  replied  the  Dean»  ''and  say  if  he 
wants  to  see  the  Dean  he  will  find  him  here." 

The  Verger  returned,  and  delivered  the  message  verbaiim  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  could  scarcely  conceal  his  anger  at  the  want  of  respect  which  he  considered 
the  Dean  had  shown  him.  He  imide  up  his  mind,  however,  to  proceed  to  the 
Chapter-house,  and,  on  entering  the  room  where  the  Dean  and  Dr.  Ledwich  were 
sittine,  addressed  the  former  as  follows : — 

"  Ho,  Mr.  Dean,  what's  become  of  the  men  of  the  choir ;  why  are  they  not  in 
the  Cathedral  ?  Let  them  know,  in  future  I  shall  require  them  to  be  present  in 
the  choir  every  day  at  three,  p.m." 

The  Dean,  who  was  calm  and  dignified  in  his  manner,  replied— 

"  Please  your  Grace,  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  are  not  accustomed  to  attend 
on  week  days,  unless  specialty  informed  that  their  services  will  be  required,  and 
I  apprehend  you  will  nnd  that  /am  the  person  who  am  authorised  to  enfi>roe 
then:  attendance." 

The  Archbishop  made  no  reply  to  this  observation,  but,  evidentk  mortified  at 
the  mistake  he  had  made,  retired.  Dr.  Ledwich,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
humour  and  wi^  lost  no  time  in  thus  reducing  ^e  dialogue  whidi  be  had  heard 
to  verse  :— 

*'  ABCHBISHOP. 

*  Mr.  Dean,' said  his  Qiaoe, 

New-fangled  in  place, 

« What's  become  of  the  men  of  the  Ch<Mr  ? 

Let  them  know,  sir,  I  pray, 

That  henceforward  each  day, 

Thehr  attendance  at  three  I  desire.' 

«•  TaS  DBAK. 

Please  your  Grace,'  said  the  Dean, 

The  matter  is  phdn ; 

They're  Dot  used  to  attend  here  at  three. 

If  besides,  apprehend, 

Tluit  to  make  them  attend 

Is  a  right  belongs  only  to  me.' 

''  MOBAL. 

A  FawUr  of  fame, 

For  taking  good  aim, 

Should  be  careful  his  sport  not  to  spoQ ; 

Nor,  when  his  gim's  large, 

His  piece  dischnge^ 

Lest  its  force  on  himself  may  recolL'' 


•  Mr.  Fem^  afterwards  Sir  John  Ferns,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Dul^  in  the  year  1800-1. 
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The  vicars  choral,  with  the  whole  body  of  choristers,  were  in  great  deCgfat 
on  hearing  that  their  rights  had  been  upheld  by  the  Dean,  and  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  their  champion.  Dr.  Ledwich*8  yerses  soon  became  known,  and  Steven. 
son  having  obtained  a  copy,  ^[miposed  a  catch  for  the  words,  which  for  many  years 
was  song  at  the  festive  meetings  of  the  vicars  choral  as  a  sort  of  charter  song. 

Dr.  Fowler*8  dispute  with  the  Dean  not  only  supplied  Stevenson  with  a  theme 
lor  his  first  catch,  but,  if  we  be  not  very  much  misinformed,  his  talents  were 
shortly  afterwards  put  into  requisition  on  an  occasion  when  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Prelate,  who  was  called  "  the  boxing  bishop,"  were  described  in  a 
lon^  ballad,  the  verses  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  joint  humour  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Magee  and  the  celebrated  Dean  Burrowes.  Dr.  Fowler  was  a  pre- 
late of  hisnly  polished  manners,  and  of  a  very  commanding  and  handsome  per. 
son,  but  he  was  so  dictatorial  and  severe  that  he  became  very  unpopular  in  the 
Church,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  incurring  the  penalties  or  '^scandalum 
magnatum"  prevented  his  being  lampooned  over  and  over  again.  *'  We  must  have 
our  wicked  will  of  Fowler,"  said  Magee  to  Burrowes ;  so  one  day  they  put  their 
heads  togetiier  and  wrote  the  ballad,  whidi  they  managed  to  get  squall^  before 
the  palace  in  Kevin-street  by  an  itinerent  puppet-show  man.  Stevenson  wrote 
the  music.    One  of  the  verses  ran  thus  :^. 

**  Young  clergymen,  no  more  be  cool. 
For  now  you're  taught  to  box  by  rulei 
For  there*s  set  up  a  boxing-school 
In  Kevin-street  bjf  wnuhcdyJ* 

^  At  the  visitation  held  in  January,  1780,  his  name  does  not  appear  amone  the 
list  of  choristers,  and  from  this  time  up  to  1783,  he  was  left  to  support  himsdf  b^ 
his  own  exertions.  Havinjg  obtainea  introductions,  through  the  xindness  of  his 
fiiends,  he  commenced  givmg  tuition  in  music ;  his  first  pupil  bong,  we  believe, 
A  Miss  Glascock,  who  ^terwards  married  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Saun(&s  Grove,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow ;  he  also  taught  her  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  Glascock, 
subsequently  wife  of  the  celebrated  General  Ross  who  fell  in  the  American  war. 
Mr.  blunders  introduced  him  to  Lord  Aldborough,  to  the  joung  ladies  of  whose 
fiunily  he  gave  lessons.  Struggling  with  very  straitened  circumstances,  he  lived 
in  an  humble  lodging  in  Chapter  Ck>urt,  and  by  his  prudence  and  care,  managed 
not  only  to  keep  out  of  debt,  out  presented  in  ^  person  and  dress  a  much  neater 
appearance  than  most  of  his  companions  in  the  choir,  who  were  possessed  of  better 
means.  A  vicar  choral's  stall  having  become  vacant  after  the  elevation  of 
Dean  Cradock  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  JPatrick's,  he  bestowed  a  moietv  of  the 
appointment  on  Stevenson,  the  other  half  was  presented  to  Mr.  John  Matthews, 
both  gentlemen,  to  use  tiie  words  of  the  act  or  the  Chapter,  **  being  sufficiently 
recommended  for  their  honesty  of  life  and  knowledge  of  music."  Thus  placed 
in  a  position  of  comparative  independence,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  profes- 
non  and  cultivate  his  taste  more  advantageously,  soon  making  himself  xnown 
in  the  circle  of  musical  society  by  his  compositions,  which  were  admired  and  ap- 
preciated for  their  originality.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  a  vicarage  in 
Patrick's  choir,  he  married  a  Mrs.  Singleton,  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr. 
Morton,  who  held  an  appointment  in  the  customs ;  that  gentleman  lived  at  a 
place  cfdled  Rahoboth,  near  Dublin,  and  Stevenson,  lodging  in  his  house,  became 
acqiudnted  with  his  future  wife.  At  this  time  there  was  ratner  a  lack  of  musical 
ability  in  the  metropolis.  With  the  exception  of  Michael  Kelly  and  Sampson 
Carter  (the  author  of  "  O  Nanny  will  thou  gang  with  me")  there  were  few  na- 
tive professors  of  any  note,  and  thus  Stevenson's  appearance  as  a  composer,  was 
opportune  and  favourable.  Dublin,  was  not  well  furnished  with  singing  or 
music  masters  of  much  ability,  and  a  large  income  was  open  to  him  firom  tuition, 
had  he  followed  it  steadily,  but  he  never  liked  its  drudgery.  Want  of  punctu- 
ality  in  giving  his  lessons  soon  got  him  the  name  of  an  inattentive  master ; 
besides,  his  mind  was  so  much  engrossed  by  musical  inspiration,  that  he  never 
could  settle  himself  down  to  give  instruction  with  method  or  patience.  He 
continued,  however,  to  take  pupils  to  a  late  period  in  his  life,  but  it  was  always 
against  his  inclination.  The  musical  societies  at  this  period  in  Dublin  were  the 
Hibernian  Catchy  the  Sons  of  Handel,  the  Beefsteak  Club,  the  Harmonics^  the 
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Anacreontic,  &c.,  among  the  members  of  which  were  many  distioguiahed 
amateur  singers.  Stevenson  belonged  to  all  of  these  clubs,  where  he  became  a 
favourite  for  his  well-known  social  (qualities.  For  many  years  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  competing  for  the  prizes  given  for  glees  and  catches,  his  works  almost  inva- 
riably obtaining  the  reward  and  distinction  he  sought.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  contended  for  the  prize  given  by  the  Catch  Club,  sending  in  his  compositions, 
according  to  the  rules,  under  a  feigned  name.  The  judges  having  selected  from 
among  the  number  submitted  to  them,  those  which  they  considered  of  sufficient 
merit  to  enter  the  lists  for  competition,  proceeded  to  examine  their  merits.  One 
or  two  were  allowed  to  be  of  ^at  excellence.  Some  nearly  approaching  them, 
others  were  deemed  a  little  inferior,  but  about  a  dozen  greatly  surpassed  the 
mass  of  compositions  upon  which  they  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  their 
opinion.  On  opening  the  secret  marks  for  ascertaining  the  authors,  it  was  found 
that  the  twelve  bore  Stevenson's  name,  for  one  of  which  he  was  adjudged  the 

The  advance  which  Stevenson  made  in  public  estimation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
number  of  his  glees,  catches,  and  songs,  which  were  published  in  rapid  sncoession ; 
and  while  this  class  of  music  delighted  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  hi4 
sacred  compositions,  the  latter  obtained  for  him  preferment  in  both  Cathedralflb 
where  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  position  of  vicar  choral. 

His  character  as  a  musician  bemg  thus  established,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  in  the  year  1800,  for 
several  years  previous  to  which  he  had  been  a  chorister  in  the  choir  of  the 
College  Chapel,  whose  members  have  always^  been  selected  with  great  care 
from  the  establishment  of  Christ's  and  Patrick's  Cathedrals.  The  authori- 
ties of  College  were  wont  to  take  veiy  good  care  of  their  choir,  giving 
them,  accordmg  to  ancient  custom,  on  every  Trinity  Sunday  a  substantial 
dinner,  and  the  best  wines  of  their  cellar.  About  the  year  1790,  the  day  for 
dining  was  changed  from  Sunday  to  Monday,  upon  the  ground  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  choir  might  have  a  more  unrestricted  opportunity  of  enjoying 
themselves.  Trinity  Monday,  1801,  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
choristers  met,  an  occurrence  having  taken  place  which  justified  the  College 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  old  custom.  It  happened  that  some  seven  or  eight  of 
the  guests  assembled  an  hour  before  dinner  in  the  ante-room,  where  a  quarrel 
having  taken  place  between  Doctor  Spray  and  Mr.  Hooper,  blows  were  ex- 
changed, the  doctor  planting  such  effective  thumps  on  his  brother  vicar's  nose, 
that  the  injured  organ  gave  out  an  abundant  stream  of  blood.  Dr.  Langrishe 
Doyle,  Mus.  Doc,  who  had  a  special  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Vice-provost, 
was  making  his  toilet  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  lie  was  in  the  act  of  shaving  at 
the  time,  when  hearing  the  noise  of  anfry  words,  he  rushed  out,  and 
forcing  his  way  into  the  room,  endeavourea  to  separate  the  combatants,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Stevenson  and  one  or  two  more.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, and,  to  their  surprise  and  confusion,  in  came  the  Senior  Proctor  and 
uie  Junior  Dean,  accompanied  bv  a  whole  posse  of  porters,  whose  astonishment 
may  be  imagined  on  seemg  Doyle  with  a  razor  in  his  hand.  Hooper  with  a  shirt 
as  red  as  a  doctor's  hood,  and  Spray  panting  after  the  fight.  An  attempt  at 
explanation  was  made,  but  it  would  not  be  listened  to,  the  vicars  being  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  leave  College  forthwith,  and,  what  was  worse  than  aU,  without 
their  dinner.  On  the  next  board  day  the  occurrence  was  formally  reported 
to  the  authorities,  when  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  annual  entertainment; 
but  in  consideration  of  the  loss  which  the  vicars  thereby  sustained,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  equitable  maxim,  "that  the  innocent  should  not  suffer  for  the 
guilty,"  a  small  addition  was  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  choir;  Spray,  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  fi^ht  with  Hooper,  used  to  urge  that  he  was  entitled  to  some 
testimonial,  for  having  originated  a  row  which  got  rid  of  the  "  College  feed,"  and 
led  to  a  much  more  independent  and  satisfactory  substitute. 

In  the  year  1803,  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  accepted  an  invi- 
tation  to  dine  with  the  Irish  Harmonic  Society.  Upon  that  occasion  Stevenson's 
glee,  ''  Give  me  the  Harp  of  Epic  Song,"  was  performed,  for  the  first  time ;  and 
his  Excellencv  took  the  opportunity  of  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
its  author.  Shortly  after  this  distinction  had  b^n  bestowed  upon  him,  he  sns- 
tamed  a  domestic  cabmity  in  the  death  of  his  wife^  who  left  two  sons  and  two 
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daoffhters  to  his  care,  whose  subsequent  station  in  society  affords  the  best  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  broucrht  up. 

We  now  come  to  that  period  of  his  Hie  when  he  was  associatt^d  with  Moore  in 
the  pubiieation  of  the  **  Irish  Melodies."  For  some  years  before  their  services 
were  secured  by  the  Messrs.  Power,  who  were  the  publishers  of  the  work,  they 
had  been  intimately  acquainted.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  intro- 
duced to  each  other  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cradock,  the  assistant  librarian  of  Marsh's 
Library ;  and  we  believe  this  not  to  be  very  unlikely^  for  Moore  was  a  constant 
student  there.  Indeed  he  has  told  us  so  himself  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  when 
speaking  of  the  means  that  he  had  had  at  his  disposal  for  collecting  the  mate- 
rials  of  Uie  notes  appended  to  the  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon.  *'  I  was 
chiefly  indebted,"  said  he,  ''  to  the  old  library  adjoining  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral^ 
callea,  from  the  name  of  the  archbishop  who  founded  it.  Marsh's  Library. 
Through  my  accjuaintance  with  the  Deputy  Librarian,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cradock,  t 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  constant  access  to  the  collection,  even  at  that  period 
of  the  jrear  when  it  was  closed  to  the  public.  On  these  occasions  I  used  to  be 
locked  in  there  alone;  and  to  the  many  solitary  hours  which,  both  at  the  time  I 
am  now  speaking  of  and  subsequently,  passed  in  hunting  through  the  dusty  tomes 
of  this  old  library,  I  owe  much  of  that  odd  and  out-of-the-way  sort  of  reading 
which  may  be  found  scattered  through  some  of  my  earlier  writings."  Moore 
having  completed  his  *•  Anacreon"  (which  must  have  been  about  the  latter  end 
of  1798),  met  Stevenson  one  day  coming  out  of  Mr.  Ferns's  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Mitre-alley.  He  communicated  to  him  his  intention  of  publishing  his  work, 
and  expressed  his  anxiety  that  he  should  hear  some  of  the  translated  odes. 
*•  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Stevenson ;  "  but  it  must  be  after 
dinner.  So*  if  you  and  Ferns  will  dine  with  me,  you  shall  spout  your  verses." 
The  invitation  was  accepted ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  Moore  was  called 
upon  to  recite  some  selected  bits  of  his  translation;  with  which  rec[ue8t  the 
young  poet,  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  readily  complied.  Nothmg  could 
be  more  spirited  and  effective  than  his  mode  of  reading  his  poetry;  and  so  de- 
lighted was  Ferns  with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  asked  Moore'spermission  to 
show  the  translation  to  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  was  a  most  distinguished  classical  scnolar.  Stevenson,  in  telling  this 
anecdote,  used  to  add: — *'Mr.  Foster,  sir,  pronounced  my  friend's  work  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  compositions  he  ever  read,  and  with  such  an  opinion  oa 
its  merits,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  never  lost  sight  of  Moore,  ia 
the  hope  of  getting  him  to  write  poetry  for  some  of  my  music." 

Moore  left  Lneland  in  1799,  with  the  "two  not  very  congenial  objects,"  as  he 
himself  writes,  of  '' keeping  his  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  of  publishing 
by  subscription  his  translation  of  Anacreon."  Returning  to  Dublin  in  1806, 
after  having  visited  Bermuda,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  he  found  Sir 
John  Stevenson  occupying  a  high  position  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  society  which 
the  Irish  metropolis  could  then  boast  of.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  Sir 
John,  who  had  long  entertiined  a  hope  of  associating  himself  with  Moore  in 
rescuing  the  music  of  his  native  country  from  oblivion,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Power,  the  celebrated  music-seller,  a  proposition  which  led  in  a  short  time  to  the 
appearance  of  a  work,  the  popularity  of  which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  That 
the  merit  of  the  suggestion  is  due  to  Stevenson,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  in 
a  letter  which  Moore  addressed  to  him  from  Leicestershire,  in  1807,  and  which 
was  published  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  and  second  number  of 
the  **  Melodies,"  he  says : — 

"  The  task  which  you  propose  to  me,  of  adapting  words  to  these  airs,  is  by  no 
means  easy.  The  poet  who  would  follow  the  various  sentiments  which  they  ex- 
press, must  feel  and  understand  that  rapid  fluctuation  of  spirits,  that  unaccountable 
mixture  of  gloom  and  levity  which  composes  the  character  of  my  countrymen,  and 
has  deeply  tinged  their  music.  Even  in  their  liveliest  strains  we  And  some  me- 
lancholy note  intrude,  some  minor  third  or  flat  seventh,  which  throws  its  shade  as 
it  passes,  and  makes  even  mirth  interesting.  If  Burns  had  been  an  Irishman  (and 
I  would  willingly  give  up  all  our  claims  upon  Ossian  for  him),  his  heart  would  have 
been  proud  of  such  music,  and  his  genius  would  have  made  it  immortal. 

"  Another  difficulty,  which  isi  however^  purely  mechanical,  arises  from  the  ir- 
regular  structure  of  many  of  thode  airs,  and  the  lawless  kind  of  metre  which  it  will 
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in  consequence^  be  necessary  to  adapt  to  them.  In  these  instanoes  the  poet  nmst 
write,  not  to  the  eyo,  but  to  the  ear ;  and  mnst  be  content  to  hare  his  Tersea  of 
that  description  which  Cicero  mentions — *•  Quos  si  cantu  tpoUaoeria  nuda  nmameHi 
oratio.'  That  beautiful  air,  *  The  Twisting  of  the  Rope/  which  has  all  the  ro- 
manlio  character  of  the  Swiss  Rant  des  vaehes,  is  one  of  those  wild  and  sentimental 
rakes,  which  it  will  not  be  Tery  easy  to  tie  down  in  sober  wedlock  with  poetry. 
However,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  and  the  very  little  talent  which  I 
can  bring  to  surmount  tnem,  the  design  appears  to  me  so  truly  national,  that  I 
shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  giving  it  all  Sie  assistance  in  my  power. 
**  LeioMtanhiie,  Feb.  1807.'* 

The  success  of  the  first  number^  which  appeared  in  1808,  was  so  great  tiiat 
the  publishers,  who  had  not  then,  we  believe,  entered  into  any  very  predae 
agreement  with  either  Mr.  Moore  or  Sir  John  Stevenson,  as  to  the  remone* 
ration  they  were  to  receive,  were  induced  subsequently  to  conclude  a  more 
definite  arrangement,  by  which  the  former  was  secured  £500  and  the  latter  £200 
per  annum  for  their  respective  services.  Moore,  in  a  very  pleasant  letter,*  adU 
dressed  to  Mr.  Gardner,  humorously  describes  the  commercial  restraint  under 
which  his  muse  was  placed  by  the  Messrs.  Power  :^> 

MKcfwocth,  J«M  12th,  ISIS. 

"  Deab  Sib, — The  more  you  do  me  the  honour  of  valuing  the  assistance  you 
expect  from  me,  the  more  I  lament  my  thoughtlessness  in  offering  it ;  for  I  ought 
to  have  recollected,  when  Miss  Dalby  wished  some  verses  of  mine,  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  free  agent  in  the  disposal  of  mv  writings,  at  least  of  those  coimeeted  with 
muiic;  having  given,  by  regular  deed,  the  monopoly  of  all  such  productions  to  the 
Messrs.  Power,  of  London  and  Dublin.  These  lesal  trammels  are  so  new  to  mj 
muse,  that  she  has  more  than  once  forgotten  herself,  and  been  near  wandering  into 
infidelity,  very  much,  I  assure  you  from  the  habit  of  setting  no  price  on  her  fiivonra: 
but  I  thmk  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  worth  while  keeping  her  within 
bounds,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  reward  of  her  constancy  is  no  less  than^oe  hundred 
a- year,  during  the  term  stipulated  in  the  deed.  For  not  complying  with  your  re- 
quest I  need  offer  no  better  apology ;  but  for  inconsiderately  promising  what  I 
could  not  perform,  I  know  not  what  I  can  say  to  excuse  mvself,  except  that  (and 
believe  me  I  speak  sincerely)  the  strong  wish  I  feel  to  show  my  sense  of  your 
merits  made  me  consult  my  inclination  rather  than  my  power  ;  and  it  was  not  till  I 
had  actually  begun  words  to  one  of  your  airs,  that  I  recollected  Xh^faux  pat  I 
was  about  to  commit.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  sermons,  which  I  am  reading 
with  great  pleasure ;  and  beg  you  to  believe  me, 

*«  Very  sincerely  yoors, 

"  Thomai  Moobx. 

"  To  M.  Qudiner,  Etq.,  Leieerter.** 

The  accompaniments  of  the  melodies  were  objected  to  by  some  of  the  musical 
critics  of  the  day,  who  censured  them  for  not  being  subordinate,  urging  "  that  how- 
ever natural  they  might  be  to  Sir  John  Stevenson's  graceful  and  artificial  strains, 
atill  that  thev  were  of  too  elaborate  a  character  for  the  simplicity  of  Irish  music, 
the  graces  of  which,  they  said,  were^  concealed  or  disfigured  by  the  ambition  of 
his  style,  "t  Sir  Jonah  barrineton,  in  his  memoirs,  says  that  some  of  Sir  John's 
proceedings  in  melodising  sim^nicity  reminded  him  of  the  Bev.  Mark  Hare,  who 
whitewashed  the  giant  ^ck  of  Cashel  to  give  it  a  genteel  appearance  against 
the  visitation. 

There  is  a  substantial  answer  given  to  this  species  of  criticism,  by  Moore, 
in  the  prefiitory  letter  addressed  to  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal,  in  the  third 
number:— 

^  **  Having  thus  adverted  to  the  principal  objection,  which  has  been  made  to  the  poe- 
tical part  of  this  work,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  defence  of  my  ingenious  co- 
adjutor. Sir  John  Stevenson,  who  has  been  accused  of  having  spoiled  the  simplicity 
of  the  airs  by  the  chromatic  richness  of  his  svmphonies  and  the  elaborate  variety  of 
his  harmonies.  We  might  cite  the  example  of  the  admirable  Haydn,  who  has  sported 
through  all  the  mazes  of  musical  science,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  simplest  Scottish 

*  Gardiner's  **  Music  and  Friends,"  vol.iL  p.  B46, 

t  Article  on  Irish  music  in  the  JDubHn  Eximintrt  1816L 
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melodies ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  tliat  Sir  John  Stevenson  lias  brought  a  national 
feelini^  to  the  tasic  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  a  foreigner,  however 
tastefnl  or  jadtdons.  Through  many  of  his  own  compositions  we  trace  a  vein  of 
Irish  sentiment,  which  points  him  out  as  peculiarly  suited  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his 
country's  music,  and  far  from  agreeing  with  those  critics,  who  think  that  his  sym- 
phonies have  nothing  kindred  with  the  airs  they  introduce,  I  would  say,  that  in  ge- 
neral they  resemble  those  illuminated  initials  of  old  manuscripts,  which  are  of  the 
same  character  with  the  writing  which  follows,  though  more  highly  coloured,  and 
more  curiously  ornamented."^ 

Mr.  Banting,  to  whose  zeal  and  industry  (as  Moore  himself  writes)  "  his 
ooantr7  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  old  national  airs,"  charged  Steven- 
son with  having  altered  several  of  the  melodies  to  their  great  detriment ;  but  the 
poet  again  comes  to  the  defence  of  his  coadjntor,  and  says  in  a  note  to  the  pre- 
face of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collected  works : — 

*^  I  shall  avul  myself  of  this  opportunitv  of  noticing  the  charge  brought  by  Mr. 
Bunting  against  Sir  John  Stevenson,  of  having  made  alterations  in  many  of  the 
airs  that  formed  our  Irish  collection.  Whatever  changes  of  this  kind  may  have  been 
ventured  upon  (and  they  are  few  and  slight)  the  responsibility  for  them  rests  solely 
with  me,  as,  leaving  the  harmonist's  department  to  my  friend  Stevenson,  I  reserved 
to  myself  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  airs.*' 

We  were  talking  on  this  point  the  other  day  to  one  whose  a]>preciation  of 
the  excellence  of  oar  national  mnsic,  and  whose  knowledge  of  its  spirit  and 
character,  make  his  opinion  of  value  and  authority — Dr.  Petrie — and  he  told  us 
that  Stevenson  considered  his  symphonies  and  accompaniments  should  be  always 
kept  sobservient  to  the  melodies  for  which  they  were  written,  and  once  said  to 
him,  "  I  would  recommend  any  one  who  means  to  sing  them  to  purchase  a  piano, 
about  the  value  of  J^ve  pounds,  for  it  will  be  then  likefy  that  one  may  have  a  fiur 
diance  of  hearing  very  little  of  the  instrument,  and  something  of  the  melody  and 
the  poetry.*' 

It  would  be  well  if  man^  of  the  singers  of  the  present  day  would  profit  by  the 
spirit  of  this  remark,  particularly  those  who  sit  down  to  accompany  themselves 
to  a  simple  baUad.  lliumping  through  prepantory  modulations,  the  symphouj 
18  delivmd,  and  then  the  voice,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
attempted  to  be  sustained  by  aroulading  brilliancy  of  execution,  to  which  melody 
and  words  are  both  sacrificed.  Moore's  singing  of  his  own  son^  was  perfection, 
and  yet  he  had  scarcely  anjr  voice.  It  was,  however,  that  combination  of  expres- 
sion and  soul  in  speakmjr  Ins  poetry,  to  which  he  employed  the  music,  merely  to 
ghre  efiect,  that  left  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  as  he  himself  says : — 

**  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  mnrmuring  dying  notes  | 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  ttie  sea. 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly.** 

The  harmonisation  of  the  melodies  has  also  been  obiected  to  upon  the  ground 
that  their  natural  beauty  was  not  improved  by  the  addition  of  parts ;  and  once 
more  Moore  comes  forward  to  defend  his  finend.  In  his  letter  to  Lady  Donegal, 
he  thus  alludes  to  the  criticism : — 

'*  In  those  which  are  arranged  for  voices,  his  skill  has  particularly  distinguished 
itself;  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  single  melody  most  naturally  expresses 
the  language  of  feeling  and  passion,  yet  often  when  a  favourite  strsun  has  been  dis- 
missed, as  having  lost  its  charm  of  novelty  for  the  ear,  it  returns  in  a  harmonised  shape 
with  new  claims  upon  our  interest  and  attention,  and  to  those  who  study  the  delicate 
artiiioes  of  composition,  the  construction  of  the  inner  parts  of  these  pieces  must  afford, 
I  think,  considerable  satisfaction.  Every  voice  has  an  air  to  lUelf^  a  flowing  suc- 
cession of  notes,  which  might  be  heard  with  pleasure,  independent  of  the  rest,  so 


*  Preface  to  fourth  edition  of  Moore*s  Collected  Poetical  Works. 
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ftrtfally  ba$  the  harmotiist  (if  I  may  tbas  express  it)«  gaveUtd  the  melodj,  distribat- 
ing  an  equal  portion  ot  its  sweetness  to  ererjr  part." 

There  are  some  melodies  whose  original  beauties  should  not  be  Interfered 
withy  for  they  are  like  the  outlines  of  pictures  which  conrey  at  once  to  the  eye 
the  idea  of  the  artist,  requiring  neither  colour  nor  any  other  means  to  enforce 
their  effect ;  but  there  are  many  airs  which  require  harmony  to  give  them 
strength,  as  colouring  adds  life  to  a  desi^.  An  examination  of  those 
which  have  been  selected  for  harmonisation  mclines  us  to  the  opinion,  that 
a  sound  judgment  was  exercised,  both  by  the  poet  and  the  musician.  The 
melodies  were  published  by  subscription,  and  on  the  announcement  that  the  furst 
number  was  ready  to  be  delirered,  rower's  music  shop,  in  Westmoreland-street, 

5 resented  a  scene  of  excitement  not  yet  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
'he  work  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  completed  in  three  volumeSf 
containing  six  part«,  but  it  was  subsequently  extended  to  seven,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  that  number,  Stevenson's  name  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
"  Irish  Melodies."  An  eighth  number  was  published  by  Power  of  London,  Mr. 
H.  Bishop  (now  Sir  Henry)  being  engaged  to  assist  Mr.  Moore  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  airs ;  and  two  additional  numbers,  with  a  supplement,  finished 
the  undertaking.  Some  difference  took  place  about  this  time  between  the 
Messrs.  Power,  which  resulted,  after  litigation,  in  a  reference  of  the  dispute 
to  arbitration,  by  which  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  were  ascertained, 
and  an  arrangement  effected  as  to  the  pubucation  of  future  numbers. 

The  copyright  in  Ireland  was  secured  to  Mr.  W.  Power,  while  the  right  to 
publish  in  England  was  adjudged  to  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Power.  We  believe 
it  is  under  an  assignment  of  the  former  that  Messrs.  Bobinson  and  BusseU  have 
recently  published  an  edition  of  the  original  melodies,  which  has  been  brought 
out  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  their  house,  and  at  such  a  price  as  must  ensure 
an  extensive  sale.  Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  the  publication  of  the 
Irish  Melodies,  we  would  just  add  an  interesting  fact,  of  which  Moore  himself 
informs  us :— "  Of  the  translations  that  have  appeared  of  the  Melodies  in  different 
languages,  I  shall  mention  such  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge:— 

**  Latin.—'  Cantus  Hibemici.'    Nicholas  Lee  Torre.     London :  1835. 

Italian G.  Flechia.    Torino:  1836.    AdeleCusti.     Milano:  1836. 

French.~.Madame  Belloc.     Paris:  1823.     Loeve  Yeimars.    Paris:  1829. 
Russian. — Several  detached  melodies  by  the  popular  Russian  poet,  Koslof." 

In  1616  Sir  John  Stevenson  and  his  distinguished  collea^e  were  associated 
in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  sacred  songs,  duets,  and  tnos,  whidi  acquiied 
considerable  celebrity.  Several  of  the  airs  were  written  by  Stevenson,  and  the 
rest  comprised  collections  from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Dr.  Boyce,  Lord  Momington,  Rousseau,  Avison,  Novello,  &c. 

British,  Foreign,  Oriental,  French  and  Indian  melodies  were  subseauently  pub- 
lished  by  Mr.  Power's  house,  in  the  same  form,  and  at  the  same  pnce  in  which 
the  ''Irish  Melodies"  came  out,  Sir  John  havine  written  the  symnnonies and  ac 
companiments  for  some  of  them.  A  selection  of  "  Irish  Airs^  '*  witn  characteristic 
words  by  the  Hon.  Greorge  O'Callaghan,  and  the  "  Oriental  Melodies,*'  for  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Power  supplied  the  poetry,  was  among  the  number.  He  also 
arranged  the  music  for  Mr.  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley's  '^  Miniature  Lyrics."  In 
"Rose's  Biographical  Dictionary''  it  is  stated  that  he  composed  the  music  for 
O'Keefe's  farces  called  the  " Son-in-Law,"  and  the  "Agreeable  Surprise;"  but 
we  think  this  must  be  an  erroneous  statement,  for  O'Keefb,  iti  his  Recollectiotis 
says: — "My  'Son.in-Law'  appeared  in  1779,  and  in  the  London  newspapers 
which  I  saw  at  the  inn  in  Clonmel,  I  read  my  triumph,  thus  for  ever  silencing 
the  croaking  of  my  timid  friends.  I  soon  afler  satv  it  played,  for  the  first  time^ 
in  Dublin.  Doctor  Arnold  yrrote  the  music  of  the  'Son-in-Law.***  He  connects 
the  same  hand  with  the  composition  of  the  music  of  the  "  Agreeable  Surprise^'* 
in  an  account  which  he  gives  of  its  first  representation  at  the  Haymarket. 

in  a  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  published  in  1824  (Dublin),  it  is  alleged  that 
while  Stevenson  "  continued  in  Iieland,  the  musical  afterpiece  of  the  '  Son-in- 
Law 'and  the  'Agreeable  Surprise,'  being  the  p|operty  of  the  management  of 
the  Haymarket,  London,  and  the  original  music  not  having  been  published,  he  was 
requested  to  set  the  words  afresh  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  pUjed  in  Dublin^ 
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and  in  this  city  they  continue  to  be  still  performed  with  his  muBtc."  How  far 
this  may  be  true,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  controvert,  but  it  appears  impro- 
bable that  O'Keefe  would  have  omitted  to  state  so  if  such  were  the  fact. 

The  authorities  we  have  just  mentioned  also  attribute  the  music  of  ''Love 
in  a  Blaze"  and  the  "Contrast"  to  his  pen  ;  but  though  we  have  made  some 
inquiry,  and  searched  among  old  music,  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
whether  the  statement  is  accurate  or  not.  The  only  operas  we  know  of  his  are 
the  "Bedouins,  or  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,"  the  "  feurninpf  of  Moscow,"  the 
"Outpost,"  the  "Border  Feuds,"  the  "Patriot,"  the  "Spanish  Patriots,"  none 
of  which,  we  believe,  were  very  successful.  It*  would  be  needless  to  enumerate 
his  glees,  catches,  songs,  and  duets,  of  which  he  wrote  a  vast  number.  They  all 
enjoyed  popuUrity  at  the  time,  and  many  of  them  are  still  as  familiar  as  "  house- 
hold words."  In  the  Hibernian  Catch  Club*  his  catches  and  glees  are  still  sung, 
and^  the  members  of  that  time-honoured  society,  at  whose  board  some  of  the 
choicest  and  most  intellectual  men  of  by-gone  days  met  in  harmonious  inter- 
course, toast  his  memory  in  silence  at  each  returning  meeting.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  was  presented  by  that  club  with  a  massive  and  elegant  silver  cup, 
in  testimony  of  the  many  delightful  compositions  which  he  had  contributed  to 
their  entertainment,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  country.  The  Beefsteak  Club  also 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate. 

One  of  his  most  successful  songs  was  "  Faithless  Emma,"  which  he  Wrote  for 
his  friend,  Dr.  Spray,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Alley  (afterwards  Sir  (jeoree). 
It  happened  that  that  gentleman,  meeting  Stevenson  and  Spray  on  one  day, 
after  morning  service  at  Christ  Church,  asked  them  both  to  take  share  of  his 
family  dinner,  to  which  they  assented.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Stevenson 
expressed  his  delight  at  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Spray  sang  the  tenor 
part  of  Croft's  magnificent  anthem,  "  Oh,  Lord,  thou  sear  chest  me,"  where- 
upon Spray  said,  "  If  you  admire  my  sinking  so  much,  why  don't  you  write 
something  for  me  ?"  "Agreed,"  said  Sir  John ;  "  how  shall  it  begin  ?"  "  Thus," 
replied  Spray,  giving  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  two  notes  of  his  part  in  the 
anthem,  m  the  rich,  prolonged  swell  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  render 
them.  "  Very  well,"  said  Stevenson;  "  have  you  any  music-paper.  Alley  ?"  **  I 
have,"  answered  his  host,  "  but  what  say  you  to  m^  writing  the  poetry  before 
you  commence  to  write  the  music?"  "  Capital,"  said  Spray ;  and  a  very  short 
time  they  had  to  wait,  for  Alley  had  soon  completed  the  words  of  "  Faithless 
Emma,"  for  which  Sir  John  as  quickly  wrote  the  melody,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
hia  friend,  who  sang  it  at  once,  and  many  a  time  afterwards,  in  public  and  pri. 
vate,  delighting  those  who  heard  him  m  that  pathetic  ballad.  The  identical 
manuscript,  thus  hastily  but  not  less  effectively  put  together,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Dr.  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  to  Trinity  College,  who  is  married  to  Dr.  Spray's  daughter. 
The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  Stevenson  wrote  may  be  illustrated  by  an- 
other anecdote,  which  was  told  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  what  we  are 
going  to  relate.  There  was  a  dinner  party  given  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Waloott 
(Peter  Pindar),  at  his  residence,  near  London,  to  a  select  few,  among  whom  was 
Steyenson,  who  drove  out  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend  an  hour  before  din- 
ner. Pindar,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  handed  him  some  poetry,  for  which 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  music.  Sir  John  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  completed  a  melody.  As  he  was  finishing  the  last  bar, 
Charles  Incledon,  one  of  the  invited  guests,  was  announced,  and  calling  him  to 
the  piano.forte,  tJie  composer  enlist^  the  singer's  services,  turning  what  he 
intended  to  be  a  song  into  a  duet,  which  they  sung  together  that  night  with  great 
applause.  "  Dearest  Ellen"  was  another  very  popular  song.  It  is  said  that  he 
wrote  it  on  the  counter  of  Power's  music  shop ;  and  the  first  person,  we  believe, 
who  sang  it  was  our  friend  Terence  Magrath,  whose  name  is  so  pleasingly  asso- 
ciated with  the  harmonization  of  some  of  our  national  airs,  and  whose  musical 
taste  and  feeling  make  us  regret  that  he  has  not  written  more. 


*  The  ffibemian  Catch  Club^s  first  meeting  was  held  in  Francis-street.  It  was 
founded  bj  the  Vicars  Choral  of  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church  Cathedrals,  and  is  at 
least  150  years  old. 
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Sir  John  Stevenson's  fame  is  generally  supposed  to  rest  on  his  sacred  compo- 
sitions,  but  not  with  justice,  in  our  opinion^  for  he  has  forsaken  the  style  of  those 
writers  who  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  the  best  models  for  this  class  of 
music.  In  the  '' Glee"  (and  indeed  in  all  his  secular  compositions)  he  is  more  to 
be  admired.  Flowing  and  graceful  melodv,  well-marked  rythm,  and  florid  har- 
mony, are  to  be  found  in  all  of  them,  whidi  requisites,  however  beautifully  ex. 
pressed  in  such  charming  writing  as  is  evidenced,  for  instance^  in  his  glees, 
"  When  Damon  is  present,"  ''Buds  of  Roses,"  *'  Alone  on  the  Sea-beaten  Ro<dL," 
are  foreign  to  the  church  style,  and,  we  think,  inadmissible.  His  anthems  are 
collected  m  two  volumes,  of  which  **  O  Lord,  our  Governor,"  "By  the  Waters  of 
Babylon,"  '*  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  **  Lord,  how  are  they  increased,"  •*  I  am  wdl 
pleased,"  mav  be  taken  as  examples  of  his  style.  His  two  services  in  C  are  much 
admired.  He  also  wrote  several  other  services,  of  which  may  be  enumerated 
those  in  C,  E  natural,  £  flat,  F  natural,  and  G  natural,  which  was  his  last.  Li 
1822,  he  publbhed  two  numbers  of  psalms,  the  poetry  of  which  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Dalton,  his  son-in-law.  His  oratorio,  the  ** Thanksgiving,"  which  he  wrote 
at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  has  been  frequently  performed  in  our  Cathedrals,  and 
selections  from  it  were  given  at  the  Musical  Festival  which  was  held  in  Dublin  in 
the  autumn  of  1831. 

These,  we  believe,  comprise  the  principal  part  of  his  sacred  compositions ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  few  Irishmen  who  have  contributed  to  Cathedral  Music,  his  name  is 
entitled  to  hish  credit.  From  the  time  of  Benjamin  Rogers,  who  was  organist  of 
Christ  Church  in  1641,  to  the  present  day,  we  know  of  but  six  composers  who  have 
written  anything  deserving  of^  notice.  Ralph  Rosengrave  in  1740  wrote  some  good 
anthems.  Dr.  Woodward  (Stevenson*s  master)  published  his  Cathedral  Music 
in  1771.  The  Rev.  Robert  Shenton  also  contributed  many  excellent  anthems  and 
services.  Stevenson  then  followed;  while  more  recently  we  have  had  before  us  the 
works  of  Dr.  Smith,  Professor  of  Music  to  Trinity  College,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  organist  to  Christ  Church.  A  service  (Te  Deum  and  Jubilate) 
in  £  flat,  b^  the  latter  gentleman,  written  in  the  florid  style  which  has  prevailed 
80  much  smce  1820,  mu  placed  Mr.  Stewart's  serrioe  in  a  position  second  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries.*  Organists  of  cathedrals  (as  Mr.  Avison  says)  are 
or  ouvht  to  be  our  Maestri  di  Capella,  and,  under  the  influence  and  protection  of 
their  deans,  might  do  much  for  tne  advancement  of  their  choirs  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  best  compositions  into  their  service. 

How  flir  iJie  gentlemen  who  preside  at  the  organs  of  our  metropolitan  Cathedrals 
are  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  selection  of  music,  and  how  much  "  influence  and 
protection  "  they  derive  from  their  deans,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  their  choral 
establishments  at  the  present  moment,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  are  by  no  means 
as  efficient  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  recollect  with  what  pleasure  some 
years  ago  we  used  to  hear  the  works  of  Dr.  Aldrich  and  Dr.  Boyoe  done 
without  organ  accompaniment,  and  considering  the  paucity  of  numbers  (the 
chorus  forming  in  fact  but  a  double  quartet  singing  antipnonally)  the  effect 
was  excellent.  But  now  the  true  Cathedral  style  (that  is  the  choral)  has 
made  way  for  the  exhibition  of  solo  singing  in  some  half-dozen  anthems  repeated 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  until  the  congelation  have  become  tired  of  them,  while 
the  noble  contrapuntal  specimens  of  Gibbons,  Boyce,  Weldon,  Greene,  and  many 
others,  are  never  heard.  ^  To  make  matters  worse,  even  the  solo  singers,  upon 
whose  efforts  the  authorities  have  hitherto  relied,  are  gradually  disappeann^. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  an  attempt  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  divide 
the  choirs,  so  as  to  have  a  separate  staff  for  each  Cathedral,  the  emoluments  of 
which,  when  put  together,  would  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  men  of  musical 
attainments,  and  would  act  as  an  inducement  to  keep  these  men  in  our  city. 
In  former  times  cathedral  schools  used  to  be  looked  to  as  the  source  from  whence 
musical  men  were  to  emanate.  In  England  many  of  her  best  musicians  received 
their  early  education  in  choirs,  and  the  Continent  supplies  the  names  of  composers 
of  eminence,  whose  first  studies  were  those  of  the  saorad  masters.  Had  Stevenson 


*  Bir.  Stewart  has  recently  obtained  two  prizes  in  England  for  the  music  of  part 
Bonp ;  the  words  chosen  by  Mofello,  printed  and  submitted  to  all  composers,  pro-* 
fessional  as  well  as  amateur. 
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been  made  aoqnainted  in  his  boyhood  with  better  examples  and  subjects  for  the 
practice  of  hannon/i  had  he  had  access  to  the  works  of  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which,  in  his  time,  were  sealed  books,  we  might  have 
now  to  record  and  speak  of  a  much  higher  style  of  composition  than  that  which  he 
left  behindhim.  Hisgenius  for  melodydid  nearly  all  for  nim ;  art  but  comparatively 
little.  It  has  often  struck  us  as  remarkable,  that  while  Ireland  has  given  to  the 
world  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  every  department  of  art,  science, 
and  literature,  she  has  produced  so  few  musicians :  but  when  one  comes  to  con- 
aider  whythis  should  be  the  case  in  a  country  whose  people  are  nationally  musical, 
the  cause  can  be  readilv  traced  to  the  absence  of  a  sound  and  theoretic  schoolf 
and  to  the  want  of  modeJa,  by  the  studv  of  whose  compositions  a  foundation  miffht 
be  lakL  for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  refined  taste.  Painting  has  long  had  wis 
advantage ;  and  now  in  our  Schools  of  Design  progress  will  l^  made  in  art,  be- 
cause modela  are  provided  from  which  the  pupils  may  see  and  draw  perfection. 
Ooi^ht  not  mufflo  to  be  similarly  dealt  with?  and  although  she  mar  not  be  deemed 
entitled  as  a  science  to  the  fostering  care  of  Government,  yet  still  she  should  not 
be  neglected  by  those  who  profesA  to  love  her.  An  effort  hais  been  made  in  Dublin 
to  establish  an  Academy  of  Musi(^  and  we  rejoice  to  say  that  there  are  among 
Ae  members  of  our  numerous  musical  societies  some  who  biave  devoted  themselves 
to  the  foundation  of  such  an  institution.  If  it  only  obtain  the  support  it  deserves 
we  may  yet  hope  that  we  shall  have  to  boast  of  musicians  whose  fame  wUl  be  de- 
rived from  their  association  with,  and  instruction  in,  an  Irish  academy,  not  merely 
as  instrumentalists,  to  which  the  effort^s  of  the  Society  we  have  alluded  to  are  at 
piresent  confined,  but  as  singers  whose  services  would  be  sought  after  and  properly 
esdmated.  What  efiect  such  a  svstem  of  instruction,  given  by  the  best  masters, 
would  have  in  the  improvement  of  our  cathedral  music,  can  be  easily  understood. 

But  we  must  now  say  a  word  of  Sir  John's  social  character,  and  tell  one 
or  two  anecdotes  to  illustrate  it.  He  was  very  convivial  in  his  habits,  and  now 
and  then  was  wont  to  take  more  than  would  be  considered  quite  prudent  in  these 
sober  times  ;  but  whenever  he  did  exceed,  he  was  always  gooa-humoured  and 
harmless  in  his  cups.  Dining  on  one  occasion  with  some  musical  friends,  among 
whom  were  Spray  and  Magrath,  he  became  so  Bacckiplemu  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  put  him  on  a  sofa,  in  order  to  give  him  an  hour's  sleep  before  going 
to  a  concert  which  was  to  take  pUce  that  evening.  After  some  time  his  friend 
Magrath  got  up  frt>m  the  table  to  see  how  the  prostrate  knight  was  getting  on, 
and  baring  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  progressing  towards  sobriety,  he  turned 
Tonnd  to  one  of  the  party,  and  remarked,  Uiat  he  didn't  think  Stevenson  had 
such  a  good  pair  of  le^s.  "  They  are  a  good  pair,  my  dear  Terry,"  said  Sir 
Jdlm  (mo  was  all  this  tune  supposed  to  have  been  fast  asleep),  *'  but  hang  them 
then  wam*t  walk." 

Me  was  very  fond  of  theatricals,  and  though  his  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  eorpi  dnmatique  of  the  Kilkenny  private  theatre,  he  gave  his  aid  there 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  getting  up  musical  pieces,  and  if  we  mistake  not, 
sang  in  the  mask  of  Comus,  which  was  done  in  the  season  of  1612. 

In  masc}uerades  and  fancy  balls,  which  in  his  time  were  so  much  in  vogue,  he 
used  occasionally  to  take  a  part  So  late  as  1818,  we  find  him  one  night  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  one  of  these  joyous  scenes : — 

"  A  group  of  Bacchanals"  (says  the  Dublin  Journal,  May  21,  1818),  '*led  bv  the 
merry  Comns,  attracted  universal  observation.  Their  costume  was  fanciful  and 
beautiful,  and  in  strict  adherence  to  the  dramatic  taste  with  which  this  partv  is 
usually  represented.  They  looked  like  the  sons  of  jollity  and  revelry,  though  they 
gave  very  delightful  specimens  of  their  being  the  sons  of  harmony  also.  The  group 
consisted  of  Sir  J.  Stevemon,  and  Messrs.  M'Caskey,  Eceles,  R.  Dixon,  Townseno, 
C.  Shannon,  J.  Armit,  A.  M*Clean,  H.  Townsend,  Robinson,  Master  Attwood,  &c. ; 
the  latter  personated  the  jolly  god  Bacchus,  and  was  seated  upon  a  tun,  decorated 
with  flowers  and  various  emblems  of  the  sylvan  deities.  The  tun  being  placed 
upon  a  car  suitably  ornamented,  and  to  which  were  attached  cords  decked  out  with 
becoming  gaiety,  Bacchus  was  drawn  by  his  votaries  round  the  various  rooms  of 
the  Rotundo,  and  the  progress  of  the  procession  was  marked  by— 

•«  •  Tipqr  daaee  and  J0UII7, 


The  group  stopped  occasioiially  in  different  parts  of  the  rooms,  and  sung  a  number 
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oF  glees,  appropriate  to  what  it  represented,  in  admirable  style  and  with  very  beau- 
tiful effect.  Due  homage  and  respect  was  paid  by  the  party  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Countess  of  Taloot ;  they  stopped  at  dtlFerent  times  of 
the  night,  immediately  in  front  of  the  seats  occupied  by  the  yiceregal  party,  and 
performed  several  glees,  much  to  the  gratification  of  their  illustrious  aaditon.'* 

Sir  John  was  about  midcUe  height  and  of  a  slight  figurBf  any  approadi 
to  corpulency  in  which  he  looked  forward  to  with  great  horror.  In  dress  he 
was  most  particular  and  accurate,  always  appearing  in  the  preyaiiing  fiishion. 
His  manner  was  rather  pompous,  particularl]^  in  his  mode  of  speaking,  but  in 
reality  he  was  unafiected  and  natural.  Simple  in  character,  and  misuspicioos  in 
dbposition,  he  has  been  occasionally  made  tne  subject  of  practical  jdces,  one  of 
which  is  too  good  to  withhold  from  our  readers.  A  few  days  afler  the  death  of 
the  Coantess  of  Talbot,  who  died  at  Dublin  Castle,  he  received  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  from  Sir  Stewart  Bruce,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  requesting 
the  nonour  of  hb  attendance  that  evening,  to  act  as  head  mute  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  lying  in  state  of  her  Excellency's  remains.  Connecting  the  invitation  in 
some  way  with  the  official  position  which  he  held  as  State  composer,  he  felt  ooni« 
plimented  by  being  asked  to  assist  on  the  mournful  occasion :  and  having  studied 
the  most  luzubrious  expression  of  countenance  before  a  looking-glass,  pro« 
cceded  at  the  appointed  time  to  the  Castle  ChapeL  Bein^  well-known  to  the 
officials,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission,  and  walkins  up  the  aisle,  he 
placed  himself  in  a  conspicuous  position  near  die  coffin.  Isothing  could  be 
more  perfect  than  his  show  of  grief;  and  though  addressed  by  one  or  two  of 
the  viceregal  staff,  who  were  wondering  what  could  have  brought  Sir  John 
Stevenson  to  take  a  part  in  the  solemn  scene,  he  waved  them  away  with  his  hand, 
and  resumed  the  studied  position  of  his  mute  office.  At  last  he  was  somewhat 
startled  by  getting  a  ^ood  smart  slap  on  the  back  from  Sir  Stewart  Bmoe,  who 
ventured  to  ask  how  it  was  that  he  was  honoured  by  his  presence  ? 

**  What  do  yon  mean  7"  said  Stevenson ;  **  did  you  not  write  me  an  invitation 
to  act  as  head  mute  f" 

"  Head  mute  t"  almost  screamed  Sir  Stewart,  and  ^ite  of  deoorum  he  was 
obliged  to  laugh  outright. 

Poor  Sir  John  saw  at  once  how  it  was,  and  rushed  out  of  the  Chapel  in  agony, 
shut  himself  up  for  a  whole  week,  vowing  vengeance  if  he  coidd  only  discover 
the  author  of  the  hoax. 

One  of  the  few  last  occasions  of  his  takins  part  in  the  enjoyment  of 
social  life  was  at  a  fete  siven  to  Catalani  at  Leiidip.  It  was  a  charming 
day,  and  in  the  beautiful  ^unds  which  adjoin  the  Salmon  Leap,  was  as. 
sembled  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  party  to  do  honour  to  the  great  artist. 
Sir  John  presided  at  the  festive  board,  and  after  dinner  called  on  Catalani  for 
the  National  Anthem,  who  at  once  stood  up  and  sang  it  with  that  power  and 
effect  which  used  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  her  audience.  "  But  now  Sare  John  yoa 
must  compose  for  us  a  leetle  canon.  You  vil  do  Basso ;  myself  Soprano ;  yon 
(pointing  to  Miss  Ashe),  Alto ;  yon,  to  her  sister,  Tenore ;  yon,  to  another.  Contra 
tenure**  Stevenson  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  hummed  the  subject  sotto 
voce  to  Catalani,  who  at  once  took  it  up,  and  was  instantly  joined  by  the  others 
in  the  parts  she  had  assigned  to  them  m  as  sweet  and  pleasmg  a  composition  as 
ever  emanated  from  Stevenson's  fertile  mind  :^> 

"  Nay  aak  not  his  age  when  we  meet  him  thns> 
As  youthful  as  ever  in  song  and  mirth ; 
His  eyes  are  still  bright,  and  what  is  it  to  us, 
How  many  years  back  they  first  opened  on  earth."* 

We  have  now  little  to  add.  After  having  passed  a  long  and  honoured  life  in 
his  native  city,  living  to  see  his  children  occupy  a  position  and  rank  in  society 
of  which  any  man  may  have  been  justly  proud,  he  died  on  the  14th  of  September. 
1833,  in  the  71st  of  his  age,  at  the  family  seat  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Marquis  of 
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Headforty  in  the  County  Meath.*  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
by  public  subBcription  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  whose  tablet  bears  the 
mmple  inscription  '*  Steyenson,"  but  a  more  immortal  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
him  by  Moore  in  the  following  lines,  the  jast  of  the  Irish  Mdodies : — 

^  Silence  is  in  our  fesUl  hA]]»— 
Sweet  son  of  song !  tby  oourse  is  o'er; 
In  vain  on  thee  sad  Erin  calls, 
Her  minstrel's  voice  responds  no  more  \ 
AU  silent  as  th*  Eolian  abeU 
Sleeps  at  the  close  of  some  bright  day, 
When  the  sweet  breeze  that  wak'd  its  swell 
At  sonny  mom  hath  died  away. 

^  Tet,  at  onr  feasts  thy  spirit  long, 
Awak*d  by  music's  spell,  shall  rise ; 
For  name  so  Unk'd  with  deathless  song 
Partakes  its  charm  and  never  dies ; 
And  ev'n  within  tlie  holy  fime, 
When  music  wafts  the  soul  to  heaven, 
One  thoQght  to  him,  whose  earliest  strain 
Was  echoed  there,  shall  long  be  given. 

**  Bat  where  is  now  the  cheerful  day, 
.     The  social  night,  when  by  tby  side 

He  who  now  weaves  thU  parting  lay 

His  skilleas  voice  with  thine  allied ; 

And  sung  those  songs  whose  every  tone. 

When  bard  and  minstrel  long  have  past, 

Shall  still,  in  sweetness  all  theur  own, 

Embalmed  by  fame  undying  last. 

**  Yes,  Erin,  tfafaia  alone  the  fame,^ 
Or  if  thy  bard  have  shar'd  thy  crown, 
From  tliuee  the  bonowed  glory  came. 
And  at  thy  fioet  is  now  laid  down ; 
Enoogh,  i  Freedom  still  Inspire 
His  latest  song,  and  still  there  be, 
As  evening  closes  round  his  lyre. 
One  ray  upon  its  chords  from  thee.** 


*  Sir  John  Stevenson  had  four  children.  His  eldest  son,  John  Andrew,  was  in  the 
army  and  died  in  Canada.  Olivia  married  Dalton  Edward  Tuite,  Esq.,  and  subse- 
quently was  allied  to  the  Marquis  of  Headfort.  Anna  married  Qustavus  Lambert, 
Esq.,  of  Beauparc,  in  the  County  Meath.  Joseph,  his  only  surviving  child,  is  Rec- 
tor of  Reils.  The  Marchioness  of  Headfort  and  Mrs.  Lambert  have  been  dead 
some  years. 
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MAUBICE   TISRNAT^   THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  XZZZ. 


«•  THE  BUAKFAIT  AT  UTTIBKBITIIT.** 


Early  tbe  next  morning,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  the  Cranagli»  with  a  so^l 
packet  of  my  clothes  and  effects,  and 
a  farewell  letter  from  the  two  brothers. 
I  had  but  time  to  glance  over  its  con. 
tents,  when  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the 
buzz  of  voices  in  the  street  attracted 
me  to  the  window,  and  on  looking  out 
I  saw  a  long  line  of  men,  two  abreast, 
who  were  marching  along  as  prisoners, 
a  partj  of  dismounted  dragoons  keep- 
ing guard  over  them  on  either  side,  fol- 
low^  by  a  strong  detachment  of  ma- 
rines. The  poor  rcllows  looked  sad  and 
crestfallen  enough.  Many  of  them 
wore  bandages  on  their  neads  and 
limbs,  the  tokens  of  the  late  struggle. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  inn  door 
stood  a  group  of  about  thirty  persons; 
thev  were  the  staff  of  the  English  force 
and  the  officers  of  our  fleet,  aU  mingled 
together,  and  talking  away  with  the 
greatest  air  of  unconcern.  1  was  struck 
by  remarkingthat  all  our  8eamen,though 
prisoners,  suuted  the  officers  as  they 
passed,  and  in  the  glances  interchanged 
X  thought  I  could  read  a  world  of  sym- 
pathy  and  encouragement.  As  for  the 
officers,  like  true  fronchmen,  they  bore 
themselves  as  though  it  were  one  of  the 
inevitable  chances  of  war,  and,  how- 
ever  vexatious  for  the  moment,  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  an  event  of  much  im- 
portance. The  greater  number  of  them 
Dolonged  to  the  anny,  and  I  could  see 
the  uniforms  of  the  staff,  artillery,  and 
dragoons,  as  well  as  the  less  distin- 
guiuied  costume  of  the  line. 

Perhaps  they  carried  the  affectation 
of  indifference  a  little  too  far,  and  in  the 
lounging  ease  of  their  attitude,  and  the 
cool  unconcern  with  which  they  pu£fed 
their  cigars,  displayed  an  over-anxiety 
to  seem  unconcerned.  That  the  Eng- 
lish were  piqued  at  their  bearing  was 
still  more  plain  to  see ;  and  indeed  in 
the  sidlen  looks  of  the  one  and  the 
careless  gaiety  of  the  other  party,  a 
stranger  might  readily  have  mistaken 
the  captor  for  the  captive. 

My  two  friends  of  the  evening  be- 
fore were  in  t)ie  midst  of  the  group. 


He  who  had  questioned  me  so  sharply 
now  wore  a  general  officer's  uniform, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  chief  in  com- 
mand. As  I  watched  him,  I  heard 
him  addressed  by  an  officer,  and  now 
saw  that  he  was  no  other  than  Lord 
Cavan  himself,  while  the  other  was  a 
welLknown  ma^strate  and  country 
gentleman.  Sir  George  Hill. 

The  sad  procession  took  almost  half, 
an-hour  to  defile;  and  then  came  a 
lone  string  of  country  cars  and  carts, 
with  sea  chests  and  otlier  stores  be- 
longing to  our  officers,  and,  last  of  all, 
some  eight  or  ten  ammunition  wagons 
and  gun  carriages,  over  which  an  Eng. 
lish  union  jack  now  floated  in  token  of 
conouest. 

Tnere  was  nothing  like  exultation 
or  triumph  exhibited  by  the  peasao. 
try  as  this  pageant  passed.  Theygaased 
in  silent  wonderment  at  the  scene,  and 
looked  like  men  who  scarcely  knew 
whether  the  result  boded  more  of  good 
or  evil  to  their  own  fortunes.  Whi|e 
keenly  scrutinising  the  looks  and  bear- 
ing of  the  bystanders  I  received  a  sum. 
mons  to  meet  the  General  and  hie 
party  at  breakfast 

Although  the  occurrence  was  one  of  ^ 
the  most  pleasurable  incidents  of  my 
life,  which  brought  me  once  more  into 
intercourse  with  my  comrades  and  mr  . 
countrymen,  I  should  perhaps  pass  it 
over  with  slight  mention,  were  it  not 
that  it  made  me  witness  to  a  scene 
which  has  since  been  recorded  in  va- 
rious different  ways,  bui  of  whose  exact 
details  I  profess  to  be  an  accurate  nar- 
rator. 

After  making  a  tour  of  the  roomy 
saluting  my  oomrades,  answering  ques* 
tions  here,  patting  othen  there,  I  took  - 
my  place  at  the  long  table,  wkicb» 
rannmg  the  whole  length  of  the  i^Mfft- 
ment,  was  indiscriminately  ooenpSed  bv 
French  and  English,  and  found  myself 
with  my  back  to  the  fire  place,  and 
having  directly  in  fix>nt  of  me  a  man 
of  about  thirty  three  or  four  /ears  of 
age,  dressed  in  the  uniform  ofa  Chef 
do  Brigade;  light  haired  and  blue  eyed, 
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he  bore  no"  resemblance  Aviiatever  to 
ihoso  around  him,  whose  dark  faces 
and  black  beards,  proclaimed  of  a  fo- 
reign origin.  There  was  an  air  of  mild- 
ness in  his  manner,  mingled  with  a 
certain  impetuosity  that  betrayed  itself 
in  the  rapid  glances  of  his  eye,  and  I 
conld  plainly  mark  that  while  the  rest 
were  perfectly  at  their  ease,  he  was 
constrained,  restless^  watching  eagerly 
everything  that  went  forward  about 
him,  and  showing  unmistakeably  a  cer- 
tain anxiety  and  distrust,  widely  differ- 
ing from  the  gay  and  careless  indifier- 
ence  of  his  comrades.  I  was  curious 
to  hear  his  name,  and  on  asking,  learned 
that  he  was  the  Chef  de  Brigade,  Smith, 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  holding  a 
command  in  the  French  service. 

I  had  but  asked  the  question,  when 
pushing  back  his  chair  from  the  table 
oe  arose  suddenly,  and  stood  stiff  and 
erect,  like  a  soldier  on  the  parade. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied 
with  your  inspection  of  me,"  cried  he, 
and  sternly  addressing  himself  to  some 
one  behind  my  back.  I  turned  and  per- 
ceived it  was  Sir  George  Hill,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire  leaning  on  his 
stick.  Whether  he  replied  or  not  to 
this  rude  speech  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  the  other  walked  leisurely  round  . 
the  table  and  came  directly  in  front  of 
him.  "  You  know  me  now,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume," said  he,  in  the  same  imperious 
voice,  "  or  else  this  uniform  has  made 
a  greater  change  in  my  appearance 
than  I  knew  of." 

"  Mr.  Tone  I"  said  Sir  George,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"Ay,  sir,  Wolfe  Tone;  there  is  no 
need  of  secrecy  here  ;  Wolfe  Tone, 
your  old  college  acquaintance  in  for- 
mer times,  but  now  Chef  de  Brigade 
in  the  service  of  France." 

"  This  is  a  very  unexpected,  a  very 
unhappy  meeting,  Mr.  Tone,"  said 
Hill,  feelingly ;  <*  I  sincerely  wish  you 
had  not  recalled  the  memory  of  our 
past  acquaintance.  My  duty  gives  me 
no  alternative." 

"Your  duty,  or  I  mistake  much, 
can  have  no  concern  with  me,  sir," 
cried  Tone,  in  a  more  excited  voice. 

"I  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to 
be  sure  of  this,  Mr.  Tone,"  said  Sir 
George,  moving  slowly  towards  the 
door. 

"  You  would  treat  me  like  an  emigre 
rcntre,"  cried  Tone,  passionately,  "but 
I  am  a  French  subject  and  a  French 
officer." 
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"  I  shall  be  vi^W  FatipfieJ  if  others  take 
the  same  view  of  your  case,  I  assui-e 
you,"  said  Hill,  as  he  gained  the 
door. 

"  You'll  not  find  me  unprepared  for 
either  event,  sir,"  rejoined  Tone,  fol- 
lowing him  out  of  the  room,  and  bang- 
ing the  door  angrily  behind  him. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  noise  of 
voices  was  heard  from  without,  and 
several  of  the  guc(Sts,  English  and 
French,  rose  from  the  table,  eagerly 
inquiring  what  had  occnrred,  and  ask* 
ing  for  an  explanation  of  the  scene, 
when  suddenly  the  door  was  flung  wide 
open,  and  Tone  appeared  between  two 
policemen,  his  coat  ofi^  and  his  wrists 
enclosed  in  handcuffs. 

"  Look  here,  comrades,"  he  cried  in 
French ;  "  this  is  another  specimen 
of  English  politeness  and  hospitality. 
After  all,"  added  he,  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  '*thcy  have  no  designation  in 
all  their  heraldry  as  honourable  as  these 
fetters,  when  worn  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  I  Good  bye,  comrades;  wo 
may  never  meet  agam,  but  don't  forget 
how  we  parted!" 

These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered, 
when  the  door  was  closed,  and  he  was 
led  forward  under  charge  of  a  strong 
force  of  police  and  military.  A  post- 
chaise  was  soon  seen  to  pass  the  win- 
dows at  speed,  escorted  by  dragoons, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  our  comrade. 

The  incident  passed  even  more  ra- 
pidly than  I  write  it.  The  few  words 
spoken,  the  hurried  gestures,  the  pas- 
sionate exclamations,  are  yet  all  deeply 
graven  on  my  memory ;  and  I  can  re- 
call every  little  incident  of  the  scene, 
and  every  feature  of  the  locality 
wherein  it  occurred.  With  true  French 
levity  many  reseated  themselves  at  the 
breakfast-table ;  whilst  others,  with 
perhaps  as  little  feeling,  but  more  of 
curiosity,  discussed  the  event,  and 
sought  for  an  explanation  of  its  mean- 
ing. 

"Then  what's  to  become  of  Tier- 
nay,"  cried  one,  "  if  it  be  so  hard  to 
throw  off  this  *coil  of  Englishman?' 
His  position  may  be  just  as  preca- 
rious." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  has  occurred," 
said  Lord  Cavan ;  "a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  has  just  been  put  into 
my  hands,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
duty  should  violate  that  of  hospitality, 
and  make  my  guest  my  prisoner." 

"  May  I  see  this  warrant,  my  lord  ?" 
asked  I. 
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"Certainly,  sir.  Hero  it  is;  and 
here  is  the  intbrinatiou  ou  oath  through 
which  it  was  issued,  sworn  to  before 
three  Justices  of  the  peace  by  a  cer- 
tain (Joseph  Do  wall,  late  an  officer  in 
the  rebel  forces,  but  now  a  pardoned 
approver  of  the  Crown ;  do  you  re> 
member  such  a  man,  sir  ?" 

I  bowed,  and  he  went  on. 

'*  He  would  seem  a  precious  rascal ; 
but  such  characters  become  indispen- 
sable in  Umes  like  these.  After  all,  M. 
Ttemay,  my  orders  are  only  to  transmit 
you  to  Dublin  under  safe  escort,  and 


there  is  nothing  either  in  my  duty  or 
in  jfour  position  to  occasion  any  feeling 
of  unpleasantness  between  ut.  Let  us 
have  a  glass  of  wine  together." 

I  responded  to  this  civil  proposition 
with  politeness,  and  after  a  slight  in- 
terchange of  leave-takings  with  some 
of  my  newly-found  comrades,  I  set  out 
for  Derry  on  a  jaunting-car,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  and  two  pdiioemcoi, 
affecting  to  think  very  little  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  reality,  the  more 
I  reflected  over  the  more  serioui  I 
deemed  it. 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 


▲  MOWMM  n  THB  KOTAL  BABKAOIt. 


It  would  afford  me  little  pleasure  to 
write,  and  doubtless  my  readers  less  to 
read  my  lucubrations,  as  I  journeyed 
along  towards  Dublin.  My  thoughts 
seldom  turned  from  myself  and  my  own 
fortunes,  nor  were  they  cheered  by  the 
scene  through  which  1  travelled.  The 
season  was  a  backward  and  wet  one, 
and  the  fields,  partly  from  this  cause,  and 
partly  from  the  people  being  engaged  in 
the  late  struggle,  by  untiHed  and  ne* 
glected.  Groups  of  idle,  lounging, 
peasants  stood  in  the  villages,  or  loi- 
tered on  the  high  roads  as  we  passed, 
sad,  ragged-looking,  and  wretched. 
They  seemed  as  if  they  had  no  heart 
to  resume  their  wonted  life  of  labour, 
but  were  waiting  for  some  calamity  to 
close  their  miserable  existence.  Strongly 
in  contrast  with  this  were  the  air  and 
bearing  of  the  yeomanry  and  militia 
detachments  with  whom  we  occasion- 
ally came  up.  Quite  forgetting  how 
little  creditable  to  some  of  them,  at 
least,  were  the  events  of  the  late  cam- 
paign, they  ^ave  themselves  the  most 
mtolerable  airs  of  heroism,  and  in  their 
drunken  jollity,  and  reckless  abandon- 
ment, threatened,  I  know  not  what — 
utter  ruin  to  France  and  all  French- 
men. Bonaparte  was  the  great  nuurk 
of  all  their  sarcasms,  and,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  seemed  to  enjoy  a  most 
disproportioned  share  of  their  dislike 
and  derision. 

At  first  it  required  some  effort  of 
constraint  on  my  part  to  listen  to  this 
ribaldry  in  silence ;  but  prudence,  and 
a  little  sense,  tau^fht  me  toe  safer  lesson 
of  *<  never  minding,"  and  so  I  afiected 
to  upderstaod  notfimg  that  was  said  in 
a  spirit  of  insult  or  offence. 


On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November 
we  drew  nigh  to  Dublin ;  but  instead 
of  entering  the  capital,  we  halted  at  a 
small  villi^  outside  of  it,  called  Cha- 
pellzod.  Here  a  house  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  French  prison- 
en,  and  I  found  myself,  if  not  in  com- 
pany, at  least  under  the  same  roof  with 
my  countr^rmen. 

Nearer  intercourse  than  this,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  destined  to  enjoy,  for 
.  early  on  the  following  morning  I  was  or- 
dered to  set  out  for  the  Royal  Bar- 
racks, to  be  tried  before  a  court-mar* 
tial.  It  was  on  a  cold,  raw  morning, 
with  a  thin,  drizzly  rain  falling,  that 
we  drove  into  the  barrack  yaH,  and 
drew  up  at  the  mess-room,  then  used 
for  the  purposes  of  a  court.  As 
vet  none  of  the  members  had  assem- 
bled, and  two  or  three  mess-waiters 
were  eneaged  in  removing  the  siffns  of 
last  night's  debauch,  and  restoring  a 
semblance  of  decorum  to  a  very  rack- 
etty-lookin<;  apartment.  The  walls 
were  scrawled  over  with  absurd  ca- 
ricatures, in  charcoal  or  ink,  of  no- 
ti-rious  characters  of  the  capital,  and  a 
very  striking  "battle-piece"  comme- 
morated the  '*  Kaccs  of  Castlebar,"  as 
that  memorable  action  was  called,  in  a 
spirit,  I  am  bound  to  say,  of  little  flat- 
tery to  the  British  arms.  There  were 
to  be  sure  little  compensatory  illustra- 
tions here  and  there  of  French  cavalry 
in  Egypt,  mounted  on  donkeys,  or  re- 
volutionary troops  on  parade,  ragged 
as  scarecrows,  and  ilLlooking  as  high* 
waymen ;  but  a  most  liberal  justice 
characterised  all  these  fi^escoes,  and 
they  treated  both  Trojan  and  Tynan 
alike. 
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I  had  abundant  time  given  me  to 
admire  them,  for  although  summoned 
for  seven  o'clock,  it  was  nine  before  the 
first  officer  of  the  court-martial  made 
his  appearance,  and  he  having  popped 
in  his  head,  and  i>erceiving  the  room 
empty,  sauntered  out  again,  and  dis- 
appeared. At  last  a  very  noisy  jaunt- 
inir-car  rattled  into  the  square,  and  a 
short,  red- faced  man  was  assisted  down 
from  it,  and  entered  the  mess  room. 
This  was  Mr. Peters,  the  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate,  whose  presence  was  the  im- 
nuHtiatc  Bi<;nal  for  the  others,  who 
now  came  dropping  in  from  every  side, 
the  President,  a  Colonel  Daly,  arriv- 
ing the  last. 

A  few  tradespeople,  loungers,  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  the  barrack,  and  some 
half-dozen  non-commissioned  officers 
ofi'duty,  made  up  the  public  ;  and  I 
could  not  but  feel  a  sense  of  my  insig- 
nificance  in  the  utter  absence  ofinto- 
rei«t  my  fate  excited.  The  listless  in- 
dolence and  informality,  too,  offended 
and  insulted  me ;  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent politely  told  mc  to  be  seated,  for 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  for  some 
books  or  papers  left  behind  at  his  quar- 
ters, I  actually  was  indignant  at  his 
coolness. 

As  we  thus  waited,  the  officers  ffa- 
thored  around  the  fire-place,  chatting 
and  laughing  pleasantly  together,  dis- 
cn«iMng  the  social  events  of  the  capital, 
and  the  gossinof  theday  ;  everything, 
in  fact,  but  tne  case  of  the  individual 
on  whose  future  fate  they  were  about 
to  decide. 

At  length  the  long-expected  books 
made  their  appearance,  and  a  few  well- 
thumbed  volumes  were  spread  over  the 
table,  behind  which  the  Court  took 
their  places.  Colonel  Daly  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  the  judge  upon  his  left. 

The  members  bein^  sworn,  the  Judge 
Advocate  arose,  and  in  a  hurried,  hum- 
drum kind  of  voice,  read  out  whatpur- 
Forted  to  be  the  commission  under  which 
was  to  be  tried ;  the  charge  being,  whe- 
ther I  had  or  had  not  acted  treacherously 
and  bostilely  tohis  Majesty,  whose  natu- 
ral bom  subject  I  was, being  born  in  that 
kingdom,  and,  consex[ucn tTy,  owing  to 
him  all  allegiance  and  fidelity.  "Guilty 
or  not  guilty,  sir  ?" 

*'  The  charge  is  a  falsehood ;  I  am  a 
Frenchman,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Have  respect  for  the  Court,  sir," 
said  Peters  ;  '*  you  mean  that  you  are 
i:  Fr  »nch  officer,  but  by  birth  an  Irish- 
man." 


*'  I  mean  no  such  thing  ; — that  I  am 
French  by  birth,  as  I  am  in  feeling — 
that  I  never  saw  Ireland  till  within  a 
few  months  back,  and  heartily  wish  I 
had  never  seen  it." 

**  So  would  General  Humbert,  too, 
perhaps,"  said  Daly,  laughing ;  and  the 
Court  seemed  to  relish  the  jest. 

"  Whore  were  you  born,  then, 
Tiemay?" 

**  In  Paris,  I  believe." 

"And  your  mother's  name,  what 
was  it?" 

"I  never  knew;  I  was  left  an  or* 

{)han  when  a  mere  infant,  and  can  tell 
it  tie  of  my  family." 

"  Your  father  was  Irish,  then  ?" 

"Only  by  descent.  I  have  heard 
that  we  came  from  a  family  who  bore 
the  title  of  •  Timmahoo* — Lord  Tier- 
nay  of  Timmahoo." 

**  There  was  such  a  title,"  interposed 
Peters ;  "  it  was  one  of  King  James's 
last  creations  after  his  flight  from  the 
Boyne.  Some,  indeed,  assert  that  it 
was  conferred  before  the  battle.  What 
a  strange  coincidence,  to  find  the  de- 
scendant, if  he  be  such,  labouring  in 
something  like  the  same  cause  as  hii 
ancestor." 

'*AVhafs  your  rank,  sir?"  asked  a 
sharp,  severe-looking  man,  called  Major 
Flood. 

*•  First  Lieutenant  of  Hussars." 

"And  is  it  usual  for  a  boy  of  your 
years  to  hold  that  rank  ;  or  was  there 
anything  peculiar  in  your  case  that 
obtained  the  promotion  ?" 

"  I  served  in  two  campaigns,  and 
gained  my  grade  n^gidarly." 

"Your  Irish  blood,  then,  had  no 
share  in  your  advancement?"  asked  he 
again. 

"  I  am  a  Frenchman,  as  I  said  be- 
fore," was  my  answer. 

"  A  Frenchman,  who  lays  claim  to 
an  Irish  estate  and  an  Irish  title,"  re- 
plied Flood.  "  Let  us  hear  Dowall's 
statement." 

And  now,  to  my  utter  confusion,  a 
man  made  his  way  to  the  table,  and, 
taking  the  book  from  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate, kissed  it  in  token  of  an  oath. 

"Inform  the  Court  of  anything  you 
know  in  connexion  with  the  prisoner," 
said  the  Judge. 

Anfl  the  fellow,  not  daring  even  to 
look  towards  me,  began  a  long,  ram- 
bling, unconnected  narrative  of  his 
first  meeting  with  me  at  Killala,  affi»ct- 
ing  that  a  close  intimacy  had  subsisted 
between  us,  and  that  in  the  faith  of  a 
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onfulcnce,  I  had  toM  liiin  how,  being 
un  hi<'iin:iii  by  birlli,  I  hnd  juiii'-d  ili'j 
expedition  in  the  hope  that  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  I  should  be  able 
to  re-establish  my  claim  to  my  family 
rank  and  fortune.  There  was  little 
coherence  in  his  story,  and  more  than 
one  discrepant  statement  occurred  in  it; 
but  the  fellow's  natural  stupidity  im- 
parted a  wonderful  air  of  truth  to  the 
narrative,  and  I  was  surprised  how 
naturally  it  sounded  even  to  my  own 
ears,  little  circumstances  of  truth  being 
interspersed  through  the  recital,  as 
though  to  season  the  falsehood  into  a 
semblance  of  fact. 

"  What  have  you  to  reply  to  this, 
Tiernay?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

**  Simply,  sir,  that  such  a  witness, 
were  his  assertions  even  more  consis- 
tent and  probable,  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  credit.  This  fellow  was  one  of  the 
greatest  marauders  of  the  rebel  army : 
and  the  last  exercise  of  authority  I  ever 
witnessed  by  Greneral  Humbert  was  an 
order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  town  of 
Castlebar." 

**  Is  this  the  notorious  Town  Major 
Dowall?"  asked  an  officer  of  Artillery. 

"  The  same,  sir." 

'*  I  can  answer,  then,  for  his  beinci; 
one  of  the  greatest  rascals  unhanged," 
rejoined  he. 

"  This  is  all  very  irregular,  gentle- 
men,*' interposed  the  Judge  Advocate ; 
'*  the  character  of  a  witness  cannot  be 
impugned  by  what  is  mere  desultory 
conversation.    Let  Dowall  withdraw." 

The  man  retired,  and  now  awhis- 
pered  conversation  was  kept  up  at  the 
table  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
in  which  I  could  distinctly  separate 
those  who  befriended  from  those  who 
opposed  me,  the  Major  being  the  chief 
of  the  latter  party.  One  speech  of  his 
which  I  overheard  made  a  slight  im- 
pression on  me,  and  for  the  first  time 
suggested  uneasiness  regarding  the 
event. 

**  Whatever  you  do  with  this  lad 
must  have  an  immense  influence  on 
Tone's  trial.  Don't  forget  that  if  you 
acquit  him  you'll  be  sorely  puzzled  to 
convict  the  other." 

The  Colonel  promptly  overruled  this 
unjust  suggestion,  and  maintained  that 
in  my  accent,  manner,  and  appearance, 
there  was  every  evidence  of  my  French 
origin. 

*'  Let  Wolfe  Tone  stand  upon  his 
own  merits,"  said  he,  "but  let  us  not 
mix  this  case  with  his." 


yoi 
lik. 


**  I'd  have  treated  every  man  who 
landetl  to  a  rune,"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"  Uunibort  himself  among  the  rest.  It 
was  pure  '  brigandage,'  and  nothing 
less." 

<'  I  hope  if  I  escape,  sir,  that  it  will 
never  be  my  fortune  to  see  you  a  pri- 
soner of  France,"  said  I,  forgetting  all 
in  my  indignation. 

*'  If  my  voice  have  any  influence, 
oung  man,  that  opportunity  is  not 
ikelv  to  occur  to  you,"  was  the  reply. 

This  ungenerous  speech  found  no 
sympathy  with  the  rest,  and  I  soon 
saw  that  the  Major  represented  a  small 
minority  in  the  Court. 

The  want  of  my  commission,  or  of 
any  document  suitable  to  my  rank  or 
position  in  the  service,  was  a  ereat 
drawback;  for  I  had  siven  all  my 
papers  to  Humbert,  and  had  nothing 
to  substantiate  my  account  of  myself. 
I  saw  how  unfavourablv  this  acknow. 
lodgement  was  taken  by  the  Court ; 
and  when  I  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
that  they  might  deliberate,  I  own  that 
I  felt  great  misgivings  as  to  the  result. 

The  deliberation  was  a  long,  and  as 
I  could  overhear,  a  strongly  disputed 
one.  Dowall  was  twice  called  m  for 
examination,  and  when  he  retired  on 
the  last  occasion,  the  discussion  grew 
almost  stormy. 

As  I  stood  thus  awaiting  my  fate, 
the  public,  now  removed  from  the 
Court,  pressed  eagerly  to  look  at  me ; 
and  while  some  thronged  the  doorway, 
and  even  pressed  against  the  sentry, 
others  crowded  at  the  window  to  peep 
in.  Among  these  faces,  over  whicn 
my  eye  ranged  in  half  vacancy,  one 
face  struck  me,  for  the  expression  of 
sincere  sympathy  and  interest  it  bore. 
It  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  man  of 
an  humble  walk  in  life,  whose  dress 
bespoke  him  from  the  country.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  have 
called  for  attention  or  notice,  and  at 
any  other  time  I  should  have  passed 
him  over  without  remark,  but  now,  as 
his  features  betokened  a  feeling  almost 
verging  on  anxiety,  I  could  not  regard 
him  without  interest. 

Whichever  way  my  eyes  turned, 
however  my  thoughts  might  take  meofl^ 
whenever  I  looked  towards  him,  I  was 
sure  to  And  his  gaze  steadily  bent  upon 
me,  and  with  an  expression  quite  dis- 
tinct from  mere  curiosity.  At  last 
came  the  summons  for  me  to  reappear 
before  the  Court,  and  the  crowd  opened 
to  let  me  pass  in. 
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The  noise,  the  anxiety  of  the  mo* 
ment,  and  the  movement  of  the  people 
confused  me  at  first,  and  when  I  re- 
covered self-possession,  1  found  that 
the  Judge  Advocate  was  reciting  the 
charge  under  which  I  was  tried.  Ifaere 
were  three  distinct  counts,  on  each  of 
which  the  Court  pronounced  me  "Not 
Guilty^*'  but  at  the  same  time  (quali- 
fying the  finding  b;^  the  additional 
words — "by  a  majority  of  two ;"  thus 
showing  me  that  my  escape  had  been 
a  narrow  one. 

"  As  a  prisoner  of  war,"  said  the 
President,  '*  you  will  now  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  your  comrades  of 
the  same  rank.  Some  have  been 
already  exchanged,  and  some  have 
given  bail  for  their  appearance  to 
answer  any  future  cluu'ges  against 
them." 

"I  am  quite  readv,  sir,  to  accept 
my  freedom  on  parole,"  said  I ;  "of 
course,  in  a  country  where  I  am  an 
utter  stranger,  bail  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  I'm  willing  to  bail  him,  your  wor- 
ship; I'll  take  it  on  me  to  be  surety  for 
him,"  cried  a  coarse,  husky  voice  from 
the  body  of  the  court ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  man  dressed  in  a  great  coat  of 
dark  frieze  pressed  through  the  crowd 
and  approacned  the  table. 

"  And  who  are  you,  my  good  fellow, 
80  ready  to  impose  yourself  on  the 
Court?"  asked  Feters. 

"I'm  a  farmer  of  eighty  acres  of 
land,  from  the  Black  Pits,  near  Bal- 
doyle,  and  the  Adjutant  there,  Mr. 
Moore,  knows  me  well." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Adjutant,  "  I  have 
known  you  some  years,  as  supplying 
forage  to  the  cavalry,  and  always  heard 
you  spoken  of  as  honest  and  trust- 
worthy." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moore ;  that's  as 
much  as  I  want." 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  not  as  much  as  we 
want,  my  worthy  man,"  said  Peters ; 
we  require  to  know  that  you  are  a  sol- 
vent and  respectable  person." 

•*  Come  out  and  see  my  place  then ; 
ride  over  the  land  and  look  at  my  stock; 
ask  my  neighbours  my  character ;  find 
out  if  there's  anything  against  me." 

"  We  prefer  to  leave  all  that  trouble 
on  yottr  shoulders,"  said  Peters;  "show 
us  that  we  may  accept  your  surety  and 
we'll  entertain  the  question  at  once." 

"  How  much  is  it  ?"  asked  he, 
eagerly. 


"We  demanded  five  hundred  pounds 
for  a  Major  on  the  staff;  suppose  we 
say  two.  Colonel,  is  that  sufficient  ?" 
asked  Peters  of  the  President. 

"I  should  say  quite  enough,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  There's  eighty  of  it  any  way, "said 
the  farmer,  producing  a  dirty  roll  of 
bank  notes,  and  throwing  them  on  the 
table ;  *'  I  got  tbem  from  I^Ir.  Murphy 
in  Smithfield  this  morning,  and  I'll  get 
twice  as  much  more  from  him  for  ask- 
ing ;  so  if  your  honors  will  wait  'till  I 
come  back,  I'll  not  be  twenty  minutes 
away. 

"But  we  can't  take  your  money,  my 
man ;  we  have  no  right  to  touch  it." 

**Then  what  are  ye  talking  about 
two  hundred  pounds  for  ?"  asked  he, 
sternly. 

**  We  want  your  promise  to  pay  in 
the  event  of  this  bail  being  broken." 

"  Oh  I  see,  its  all  the  same  thing  in 
the  end ;  I'll  do  it  either  way." 

"  We'll  accept  Mr.  Murphy's  guaran- 
tee  for  your  solvency,"  said  Peters  ; 
"obtain  that  and  you  can  sign  the  bond 
at  once." 

"  Faith  I'll  get  it  sure  enough,  and 
be  here  before  you've  the  writing  drawn 
out ;"  said  he,  buttoning  up  his  coat. 

"  What  name  are  we  to  insert  in  the 
bond  ?" 

"Tiernay,  sir." 

"  That's  the  prisoner's  name,  but  we 
want  your's." 

**  Mine's  Tiernay  too,  sir,  Pat 
Tiernay  of  the  Black  Pits." 

Before  I  could  recover  from  my  sur- 
prise at  this  announcement  he  had  led 
the  Court,  which,  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  broke  up,  a  clerk  alone 
remaining  to  fill  up  the  necessar}'  docu- 
ments and  complete  the  bail-bond. 

The  Colonel,  as  well  as  two  others 
of  his  officers,  pressed  me  to  join  them 
at  breakfast,  but  I  declined,  resolving 
to  wait  for  my  namesake's  return,  and 
partake  of  no  other  hospitality  than 
his. 

It  was  near  one  o'clock  when  he 
returned,  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
since  he  had  been  in  pursuit  of  Mr. 
Murphy  for  several  hours,  and  only 
came  upon  him  by  chance  at  last.  His 
business,  however,  he  had  fully  ac- 
complished; the  bail-bond  was  duly 
drawn  out  and  signed,  and  I  left  the 
barrack  in  a  state  of  happiness  very 
different  from  the  feeling  with  which  I 
had  entered  it  that  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


A   BBIBP  CHAHQB  OF  UFB  ABO  COVRTBT. 


My  new  acquaintance  never  ceased  to 
congratulate  himself  on  what  he  called 
the  lucky  accident  that  had  led  him  to 
the  barracks  that  morning,  and  thus 
brought  about  our  meeting.  "  Little 
as  you  think  of  me,  my  dear,'*  said  hci 
**  I'm  one  of  the  Tiemays  of  Timma- 
hoo  myself;  faix,  until  I  saw  you,  I 
thought  I  was  the  last  of  them  1  There 
are  eight  generations  of  us  in  the 
church-yard  at  KcUs,  and  I  was  look- 
ing to  the  time  when  they'd  lay  my 
bones  therc>  as  the  last  of  the  race, 
but  I  see  there's  better  fortune  before 
us." 

•'  But  you  have  a  family  I  hope  ?" 

*'  Sorrow  one  belonging  to  me.  I 
might  haye  married  when  f  was  young, 
but  there  was  a  pride  in  me  to  look  for 
something  higher  than  I  had  any  rights 
except  from  blood  I  mean  |  for  a  bet- 
ter stock  than  our  own  isn't  to  be 
found ;  and  that's  the  way  years  went 
over  and  I  lost  the  opportunity,  and . 
here  I  am  now  an  old  bachelor,  without 
one  to  stand  to  me,  barrin'  it  be  your* 
aelf." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a 
tremulous  emotion,  and  on  turning 
towards  him  I  saw  his  eyes  swimming 
with  tears,  and  perceived  that  some 
•trons  feeling  was  working  within  him. 

**  X  ou  can't  suppose  I  can  ever  for- 
get what  I  owe  you,  Mr.  Tiernay." 

•*  Call  me  Pat,  Pat  Tiemay,"  inter- 
rupted he,  roughly. 

**ril  call  you  what  you  please," 
said  I,  *<if  you  let  he  add  £nend  to 
it." 

''That's  enough;  we  understand  one 
another  now,  no  more  need  be  said ;  you'll 
oome  home  and  live  with  me.  It's  not 
long,  maybe,  you'll  have  to  do  that  same  t 
but  when  I  go  you'll  be  heir  to  what  I 
have:  'tis  more,  perhaps,  than  many 
Bopposes,  looking  at  the  coat  and  the 

futers  I'm  wearin*.  Mind,  Maurice^ 
don't  want  you,  nor  I  don't  expect 
you  to  turn  farmer  like  myself,  xon 
need  never  turn  a  hand  to  anything. 
You'll  have  your  horse  to  ride — two  if 
you  like  it.  Your  time  will  be  all  your 
own,  so  that  you  spend  a  little  of  it, 
now  and  then,  with  me,  and  as  much 
divarsion  as  ever  you  care  for." 

I  have  condensed  into  a  few  words 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  which 


Usted  till  we  reached  Baldo]^le ;  and 
passing  through  that  not  over-imposing 
village,  gain^  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  shore,  along  which  stretched 
the  farm  of  the  **  Black  Pits,"  a  name 
derived,  I  was  told,  from  oertain  black 
holes  that  were  dug  in  the  sands  bj 
fishermen  in  former  times,  when  the 
salt  tide  washed  over  the  ]>leasant  fields 
where  com  was  now  growing.  A  long, 
low.  thatched  cabin,  with  far  more  in^ 
dications  of  room  and  comfort  than  pre- 
tension  to  the  picturesque,  stood  fa^ng 
the  sea.  There  were  neiUier  trees  nor 
shrubs  around  it,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
spot  was  bleak  and  cheerless  enough,  a 
colouring  a  dark  November  day  did 
nothing  to  dispel. 

It  possessed  one  diarm,  however, 
and  had  it  been  a  hundred  times  in- 
ferior to  what  it  was,  that  one  would 
have  compensated  for  all  else,  —  a 
hearty  welcome  met  me  at  the  door, 
and  the  words,  *'  This  is  your  home^ 
Maurice,"  filled  my  heart  with  hap- 
piness. 

Were  I  to  sufier  myself  to  dwell  even 
in  thought  on  this  period  of  my  life,  I 
feel  how  insensibly  I  should  be  led  away 
into  an  inexcusable  prolixity.  The 
little  meaningless  inciaents  of  my  daily 
life,  idl  so  engraven  on  my  memoiy 
still,  occupied  me  pleasantly  from  day 
till  night.  Not  only  the  master  of  my 
self  and  my  own  time>  I  was  master  of 
everything  around  me.  Uncle  Fat,  as 
he  loved  to  call  himself»  treated  me 
with  a  degree  of  respect  that  was  ahnost 
painful  to  me,  and  only  when  we  were 
alone  together,  did  he  relapse  into  the 
intimacy  of  equality.  Two  first-rate 
hunters  stood  m  my  stable;  a  stout- 
built  half-deck  boat  lay  at  my  command 
beside  the  quay ;  I  had  my  gun  and 
my  greyhounds ;  booksi  journals ; 
everything,  in  fidiort,  that  a  libenl 
purse  and  a  kind  spirit  could  confer,— 
all  but  acquaintance.  Of  these  I  pos- 
sessed absolutely  none.  Too  proud  to 
descend  to  intimacy  with  the  farmers 
and  small  shopkeepers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, my  position  excluded  me 
from  acquaintance  with  the  gentry; 
and  thus! stood  between  both,  unknown 
to  either. 

For  a  while  my  new  career  was  too 
absorbing  to  sufier  me  to  dwell  on  this 
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circumstance.  The  excitement  of  field 
sports  sufficed  me  when  abroad,  and  I 
came  home  usually  so  tired  at  night  that 
I  could  barely  keep  awake  to  amuse 
Uncle  Pat  with  those  narratives  of  war 
and  campaigning  he  was  so  fond,  of 
hearing.  To  the  hunting.field  suc- 
ceeded the  Bar  of  Dublin,  and  I  passed 
days,  CYen  weeks,  exploring  every  creek 
and  inlet  of  the  coast ;  now  cruising 
under  the  dark  cUfl&  of  the  Welsh 
shore,  or,  while  my  boat  lay  at  anchor, 
wandering  among  the  solitary  valleys 
of  Lambay ;  my  life,  like  a  dream  full 
of  its  own  imaginings,  and  unbroken  bv 
the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  others  I  I  will 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  I  was 
self'iree  from  all  reproach  on  the  inglo- 
rious indolence  in  which  my  days  were 
passed,  or  that  my  thoughts  never 
strayed  awqy  to  that  land  where  my 
first  dreams  of  ambition  were  felt. 
But  a  strange  fatuous  kind  of  languor 
had  grown  upon  me,  and  the  more 
I  retired  within  myself,  the  less  did  I 
wish  for  a  return  to  that  struggle  with 
the  world  which  every  active  life  en- 
^nders.  Perhaps — I  cannot  now  say 
if  it  were  so — ^perhaps  I  resented  the 
disdainful  distance  with  which  the  gen- 
try treated  me,  as  we  met  in  the  hunt- 
ing, field  or  the  coursing-ground.  Some 
of  the  isolation  I  preferred  may  have 
had  this  origin,  but  choice  had  the 
greater  share  in  it,  until  at  last  my  great- 
est pleasure  was  to  absent  myself  for 
weeks  on  a  cruise,  fancying  that  I  was 
exploring  tracts  never  visited  by  man, 
and  landmg  on  spots  where  no  human 
foot  had  ever  been  known  to  tread. 

If  Uncle  Pat  would  occasionally  re- 
monstrate on  ^e  score  of  these  long 
absences,  he  never  ceased  to  supply 
means  for  them,  and  my  sea  store  and 
a  welLfilled  purse  were  never  wanting, 
when  the  blue  Peter  floated  from 
"  La  Hoche,"  as  in  my  ardour  I  had 
named  my  cutter.  Perhaps  at  heart 
he  was  not  sorry  to  see  me  avoid  the 
capital  and  its  society.  The  bitter- 
ness which  had  succeeded  the  struggle 
for  independence  was  now  at  its  highest 
point,  and  there  was  what,  to  my 
thinking  at  least,  appeared  something 
like  the  cruelty  of  revenge  in  the  sen- 
tences which  followed  the  state  trials. 
I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  stray  into 
the  debatable  ground  of  politics,  nor 
dare  I  give  an  opinion  on  matters, 
where,  with  all  the  experience  of  fifty 
years  superadded,  ^e  wisest  heads  are 
puczled  how  to  decide;  but  my  im- 


pression at  the  time  was  that  lenity 
would  have  been  a  safer  and  a  better 
policy  than  severity,  and  that  in  the 
momentary  prostration  of  the  country 
lay  the  precise  conjuncture  for  those 
measures  of  grace  and  favour,  which 
were  afterwards  rather  wrui^  from 
than  conceded  by  the  English  Govern, 
ment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dublin 
ofTered  a  strange  spectacle  at  that 
period.  The  triumphant  joy  of  one 
party — the  discomfiture  and  depression 
of  the  other.  All  the  exuberant  de- 
light of  success  here ;  all  the  bitterness 
of  failure  there.  On  one  side  festivi- 
ties, rejoicingsi  and  public  demonstra- 
tions ;  on  the  other,  confinement,  ba» 
nishment,  or  the  scaffold. 

The  excitement  was  almost  madness. 
The  passion  for  pleasure,  restrained  by 
the  terrible  contan^ndes  of  the  time, 
now  broke  forth  with  redoubled  force, 
and  the  capital  was  thronged  with  all 
its  rank,  riches,  and  fashion,  when  its 
jails  were  crowded,  and  the  heaviest 
sentences  of  the  law  were  in  daily 
execution.  The  state  trials  were 
crowded  by  all  the  fiEishion  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  heart-moving 
eloquence  of  Curran  was  succeeded 
by  the  strains  of  a  merry  concerts 
It  was  just  then,  too,  that  the  great 
lyric  poet  of  Ireland  began  to  appear 
in  society,  and  those  songs  which  were 
to  be  known  afterwards  as  "  The  Me- 
lodies," par  excellence,  were  first  heard 
in  all  the  witching  enchantment  which 
his  own  taste  and  voice  could  lend 
them.  To  such  as  were  indiff*erent  to 
or  could  forget  tho  past,  it  was  a  bril- 
liant period.  It  was  the  last  flickering 
blaee  of  Irish  nationality,  before  the 
lamp  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

Of  this  society  I  myself  saw  nothing. 
But  even  in  the  retirement  of  my  hum- 
ble life  the  sounds  of  its  mirth  and 
pleasure  penetrated,  and  I  often  wished 
to  witness  the  scenes  which  even  in 
vague  description  were  fascinating.  It 
was  then  in  a  kind  of  discontent  at 
my  exclusion,  that  I  grew  from  day  to 
day  more  disposed  to  solitude,  and 
fonder  of  those  excursions  which  led 
me  out  of  all  reach  of  companionship 
or,  acquaintance.  In  this  spuit  I  plan- 
ned a  long  cruise  down  cnanneC  re- 
solving to  visit  the  Island  of  Valentia, 
ori  if  the  wind  and  weather  favoured, 
to  creep  around  the  south-west  coast 
as  far  as  Bantiy  or  Kenmare.  A  man 
and  his  son>  a  boy  of  about  sixteen, 
formed  all  my  crew»  and  were  quite 
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sufficient  for  the  light  tackle  and  easy 
rig  of  my  craft.  Uncle  Pat  was  al- 
ready mounted  on  his  pony,  and 
ready  to  sot  out  for  market,  as  we 
prepared  to  start.  It  was  a  bright 
spring  morning — such  a  one  as  now 
and  then  the  changeful  climate  of  Ire- 
land brings  forth,  in  a  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  softness  of  atmosphere  that 
are  rare  in  even  more  favoured  lands. 

"  You  have  a  fine  day  of  it,  Mau. 
rice,  and  just  enough  wind,"  said  he, 
looking  at  the  point  from  whence  it 
came.  "I  almost  wish  I  was  going 
with  you." 

"And  why  not  come,  then?"  asked 
I.  "  You  never  will  give  yourself  a 
holiday.     Do  so  for  once,  now." 

**Not  to-day,  anyhow,"  said  he, 
half  sighing  at  his  self-denial.  "I 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my 
hands  to-day ;  but  the  next  time — ^the 
very  next  you're  up  to  a  long  cruise, 
rU  go  with  you." 

"That's  a  bargain,  then?" 

''A  bargain.  Here's  my  hand  on 
it." 

We  shook  hands  cordially  on  the 
compact.  Little  knew  I  it  was  to  be 
for  the  last  time,  and  that  we  were 
never  to  meet  again. 

I  was  soon  a- board,  and  with  a  free 
mainsail  skimming  rapidly  over  the 
bright  waters  of  the  bay.  The  wind 
freshened  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  we 
quickly  passed  the  Kish  light-ship, 
and  held  our  course  boldly  down  chan- 
nel. The  height  of  my  enjoyment  in 
these  excursions  consisted  in  the  un- 
broken quietude  of  mind  I  felt,  when 
removed  from  all  chance  interruption, 
and  left  free  to  follow  out  my  own 
fancies  and  indulge  my  dreamy  con- 
ceptions to  my  heart's  content.^  It 
was  then  I  used  to  revel  in  imaginings 
which  sometimes  soared  into  the  boldest 
realms  of  ambition,  and  at  others 
strayed  contemplatively  in  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  obscure  fortune.  My 
crew  never  broke  in  upon  these 
musings;  indeed  old  Tom  Finerty's 
low  croning  song  rather  aided  than 
interrupted  them.  He  was  not  much 
given  to  talking,  and  a  chance  allusion 
to  some  vessel  afar  off,  or  some  head- 
land we  were  passing,  were  about  the 
extent  of  his  communicativeness,  and 
even  these  oft^en  fell  on  my  ear  un- 
noticed. 

It  was  thus,  at  night,  we  made  the 
Hook  Tower;  and  on  the  next  day 
passed,  in  a  spanking  breeze^  under  the 


bold  clifis  of  Tramore,  just  catching, 
as  the  sun  was  sinking,  the  sight  of 
Youghal  Bay  and  the  tall  headlands 
beyond  it. 

"  The  wind  is  drawing  more  to  the 
nor*ard,"  said  old  Tom,  as  night  closed 
in,  *'  and  the  clouds  look  dirty." 

"  Bear  her  up  a  point  or  two,"  said 
I,  **  and  let  us  stand  in  for  Cork  har- 
bour, if  it  comes  on  to  blow." 

He  muttered  something  in  reply, 
but  I  did  not  catch  the  words,  nor,  in- 
deed, cared  I  to  hear  them,  for  I  had 
just  wrapped  myself  in  my  boat-cloak, 
and,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
shingle  ballast  of  the  yawl,  was  gazing 
in  rapture  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  starry 
sky  above  me.  Light  skills  of  feathery 
cloud  would  now  and  then  flit  past> 
and  a  peculiar  hissing  sound  of  the  sea 
told,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  breeze 
was  freshening.  But  old  Tom  had  done 
his  duty  in  mentioning  this  once ;  and 
thus  having  disburthened  his  con- 
science, he  closehauled  his  mainsail, 
shifted  the  ballast  a  little  to  midships, 
and,  putting  up  the  collar  of  his  pilot- 
coat,  screwed  nimself  tighter  into  Uie 
comer  beside  the  tiller,  and  chewed 
his  quid  in  quietness.  The  boy  slept 
soundly  in  the  bow,  and  I,  lulled  by 
the  motion  and  the  plashing  waves,  fell 
into  a  dreamy  stupor,  like  a  pleasant 
sleep.  The  pitching  of  the  boat  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  twice  or  thrice, 
struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  she  lay  over,  till 
the  white  waves  came  tumbling  in  over 
her  gunwale.  I  heard  Tom  call  to  his 
boy,  something  about  the  head-sail,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  or  would 
not  arouse  myself  fh)m  a  train  of 
thought  that  I  was  following. 

*'  She's  a  stout  boat  to  stand  this," 
said  Tom,  as  he  rounded  her  off,  at  a 
coming  wave,  which,  even  XhuB  es- 
caped, splashed  over  us  like  a  cata- 
ract, ''iknow  many  a  bigger  craft 
wouldn't  hold  up  her  canvas  under 
such  a  gale." 

**  Here  it  comes,  father.  Here*s  a 
squall,"  cried  the  boy ;  and  wiUi  a  craah 
like  thunder,  the  wind  struck  the  sail, 
and  laid  the  boy  half-under. 

''She'd  float  if  she  was  full  of 
water,"  said  the  old  man,  as  the  craft 
"righted." 

"But  maybe  the  spars  wouldn't 
stand,"  said  the  boy,  anxiously. 

•*  Tis  what  I'm  thinking,"  rejoined 
the  father.     "There's  a  shake  in  the 
mast,  below  the  caps." 
o  Tell  him  it's  better  to  bear  up,  and 
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go  before  itj"  whispered  the  lad,  with 
a  gesture  towards  where  I  was  lying. 

''Troth  it's  little  he'd  care/'  said 
the  other ;  "  besides,  he's  never  plazed 
to  be  woke  up." 

"Here  it  comes  again,"  cried  the 
boy.  But  this  time  the  squall  swept 
past  a-head  of  us,  and  the  craft  only 
reeled  to  the  swollen  waves,  as  they 
tore  by. 

<'  We'd  better  go  about,  sir,"  said 
Tom  to  me;  *'  there's  a  heavy  sea  out- 
side, and  it's  blowing  hard  now." 

**  And  there's  a  split  in  the  mast  as 
long  as  my  arm,"  cned  the  boy. 

**  I  thought  she'd  live  through  any 
sea,  Toml"  said  I,  laughing;  for  it 
was  his  constant  boast  that  no  weather 
could  harm  her. 

**  There  goes  the  spar,"  shouted  he, 
while  with  a  loud  snap  the  mast  gave 
way,  and  fell  with  a  crash  over  the 
side.  The  boat  immediately  came  head 
to  wind,  and  sea  afler  sea  broke  upon 
her  bow,  and  fell  in  great  floods  over 
us. 

"Cut  away  the  stays — clear  the 
wreck,"  cried  Tom,  ''before  the  squall 
catches  her." 

And  although  we  now  laboured  like 
men  whose  lives  depended  on  the  exer- 
tion, the  trailing  sail  and  heavy  rigging, 
shifting  the  ballast  as  they  fell,  laid 
her  completely  over;  and  when  the 
first  sea  struck  her,  over  she  went. 
The  violence  of  the  gale  sent  me  a  con- 
siderable distance  out,  and  for  several 
seconds  I  felt  as  though  I  should  never 
reach  the  surface  again.  Wave  after 
wave  rolled  over  me,  and  seemed  bear- 
ing  me  downwards  with  their  weight. 
At  last  I  grasped  something ;  it  was  a 
rope — a  broken  halyard-Jbut  by  its 
means  I  gained  the  mast,  which  floated 
alongside  of  the  yawl  as  she  now  lay 
keel  uppermost.  With  what  energy 
did  I  struggle  to  reach  her.  The  space 
was  scanty  a  dozen  feet,  and  yet  it 
cost  me  what  seemed  an  age  to  traverse. 
Through  all  the  roaring  of  the  breakers, 
and  the  crashing  sounds  of  storm,  I 
thought  I  could  hear  mv  comrades' 
voices  shoutins:  and  screaming,  but  this 
was  in  all  likeuhood  a  mere  deception, 
for  I  never  saw  them  more. 

Grasping  with  a  death-grip  the  slip, 
pery  keel,  1  hung  on  the  boat  through 
all  the  night.  The  gale  continued  to 
increase,  and  by  day-break  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane.  With  an  aching 
anxiety  I  watched  for  light  to  see  if  I 
were  near  the  land,  or  if  any  ship  were 


in  sight,  but  when  the  sun  rose  nothing 
met  my  eyes  but  a  vast  expanse  of 
waves  tumbling  and  tossing  in  mad 
confusion,  while  overhead  some  streak- 
ed  and  mottled  clouds  were  hurried 
along  with  the  wind.  Happily  for  me, 
I  have  no  correct  memory  of  that  long 
day  of  suffering.  The  continual  noise, 
but  more  still,  the  incessant  motion  of 
sea  and  sky  around  brought  on  a  ver- 
tigo,  that  seemed  like  madness ;  and 
although  the  instinct  of  self  preserva- 
tion remained,  the  wildest  and  most 
incoherent  fancies  filled  mv  brain. 
Some  of  these  were  powerful  enough 
to  impress  themselves  upon  my  memory 
for  years  after,  and  one  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  dispel.  It  clings  to 
me  in  every  season  of  unusual  depres- 
sion or  dejection ;  it  recurs  in  the  half 
night-mare  sleep  of  over  fati^e,  and 
even  invades  me  when,  restless  and 
feverish,  I  lie  for  hours  incapable  of 
repose.  This  is  the  notion  that  my 
state  was  one  of  after-life  punishment ; 
that  I  had  died,  and  was  now  expiating 
a  sinful  life  by  the  everlasting  misery 
of  a  castaway.  The  fever  brought  on 
by  thirst  and  exhaustion  and  the  burn- 
ing sun  which  beamed  down  upon  my 
uncovered  head,  soon  completed  the 
measure  of  this  infatuation,  and  all 
sense  and  guidance  left  me. 

By  what  instinctive  impulse  I  still 
held  on  my  grasp  I  cannot  explain,  but 
there  I  clung  during  the  whole  of  that 
long  dreadful  day,  and  the  still  more 
dreadful  night,  when  the  piercing  cold 
cramped  my  limbs,  and  seemed  as  if 
fireezmg  the  very  blood  within  me.  It 
was  no  wish  for  life ; — it  was  no 
anxiety  to  save  mvself  that  now  filled 
me.  It  seemed  like  a  vague  impulse 
of  necessity  that  compelled  me  to  nang 
on.  It  was,  as  it  were,  part  of  that 
terrible  sentence  which  made  this  my 
doom  for  ever  1 

An  utter  unconsciousness  must  have 
followed  this  state,  and  a  dreary  blank, 
with  flitting  shapes  of  suffering,  is  all 

that  remains  to  my  recollection. 

•  i»  •  *  «  • 

Probably  within  the  whole  range  of 
human  sensations,  there  is  not  one  so 
perfect  in  its  calm  and  soothing  influence 
as  the  first  burst  of  gratitude  we  feel 
when  recovering  from  a  long  and  severe 
illness  I  There  is  not  an  object,  how- 
ever  humble  and  insignificant,  that  is 
not  for  the  time  invested  with  a  new 
interest.  The  air  is  balmier,  flowers 
are  sweeter,  the  voices  of  friends,  the 
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smiles  and  kind  looks,  are  dearer  and 
fonder  than  we  have  ever  known  them. 
The  whole  world  has  put  on  a  new 
aspect  for  us,  and  we  have  not  a  thought 
that  is  not  teeming  with  forgiveness 
and  afibction.  Such,  in  all  their  com- 
pleteness, were  my  feelings  as  I  lay  on 
the  poop-deck  of  a  large  three-masted 
ship,  wnich,  with  studding  and  top- 
gallant sails  all  set,  proudly  held  her 
course  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence. 

She  was  a  Dantzig  barque,  the 
"  liofihung,**  bound  for  Queoec,  her 
only  passengers  being  a  Moravian 
minister  and  his  wife,  on  their  way  to 
join  a  small  German  colony  established 
near  Lake  Champlain.  To  Grottfried 
Kroller  and  his  dear  little  wife  I  owe 
not  life  alone,  but  nearly  all  that  has 
made  it  valuable.  With  means  barely 
removed  from  absolute  poverty,  I  found 
that  they  had  spared  nothing  to  assist 
in  my  recovery  j  for,  when  discovered, 
emaciation  and  wasting  had  so  far  re- 
duced me  that  nothing  but  the  most 
unremitting  care  and  Kindness  could 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  me.  To 
this  end  they  bestowed  not  only  their 
whole  time  and  attention,  but  every 
little  delicacy  of  their  humble  sea-store. 
All  the  little  cordials  and  restoratives 
meant  for  a  season  of  sickness  or  debi- 
lity were  lavished  unsparingly  on  me, 
and  every  instinct  of  nationaithrift  and 
carefulness  gave  way  before  the  more 
powerful  influence  of  Christian  bene- 
volence. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  but  that 
bright  morning,  as  I  lay  on  a  mattrass 
on  the  deck,  with  the  '^Ffarrer'*  on 
one  side  of  me,  and  his  good  little  wife, 
Lyschen,  on  the  other ;  he,  with  his 
volume  of  *•  Wieland,"  and  she  work- 
ing away  with  her  long  knitting, 
needles,  and  never  raising  her  head 
save  to  bestow  a  glance  at  the  poor 
sick  boy,  whese  bloodless  hps  were 
trying  to  mutter  her  name  in  thankful, 
ness.  It  is  like  the  most  delicious 
dream  as  I  think  over  those  hours,  when, 
rocked  by  the  surging  motion  of  the 
large  ship,  hearing  in  half  distinctness 
the  words  of  the  "  Pfarrer*s  "  reading, 
I  followed  out  little  fancies — ^now  self- 
originating,  now  rising  from  the  theme 
of  the  poet's  musings. 

How  softly  the  cloud  shadows  moved 
over  the  white  sails  and  swept  along 
the  bright  deck !  How  pleasantly  the 
water  nppled  against  the  vessel's  side ! 
With  what  a  ghul  sound  the  great 
ensign  flapped  and  fluttered  in  the 


breeze  1  There  was  light,  and  life, 
and  motion  on  every  side,  and  I  felt 
all  the  intoxication  of  enjoyment 

And  like  a  dream  was  the  portion 
of  my  life  which  followed.  I  accom- 
panied  the  Pfarrer  to  a  small  settle- 
ment near  **  Crownpoint,"  where  he 
was  to  take  up  his  residence  as  minister. 
Here  we  lived  amid  a  populationof  a  bout 
four  or  five  hundred  Germans,  prin- 
cipally from  Pomerania,  on  the  snores 
of  the  Baltic,  a  peaceful,  thrifty,  quiet 
set  of  beings,  who,  content  with  the 
little  interests  revolving  around  them, 
selves,  never  troubl^  their  heads 
about  the  great  events  of  war  or 
politics;  and  here  in  all  likelihood 
should  I  have  been  content  to  pass 
my  days,  when  an  accidental  journey 
I  made  to  Albany,  to  receive  some 
letters  ibr  the  Pfarrer,  once  more 
turned  the  fortune  of  my  life. 

It  was  a  great  incident  in  the  qniet 
monotony  of  my  life,  when  I  set  out 
one  morning,  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of 
coarse  glossy  black,  with  buttons  like 
small  saucers,  and  a  hat  whose  brim 
almost  protected  my  shoidders.  I  was, 
indeed,  an  object  of  very  considerable 
envy  to  some,  and  I  hope,  also,  not 
denied  the  admiring  approval  of  some 
others.  Had  the  respectable  city  I 
was  about  to  visit  been  the  chief  me- 
tropolis of  a  certain  destination  which 
I  must  not  name,  the  warnings  I  re- 
ceived about  its  dancers^  dissipations, 
and  seductions,  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  earnest  or  impressive.  I 
was  neither  to  speak  with>  nor  even  to 
look  at,  those  I  met  in  the  streets.  I 
was  carefully  to  avoid  takinj^  my  meals 
at  any  of  the  public  eatmg-houses, 
rigidly  yarding  myself  frt>m  the  con- 
tamination of  even  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  deemed  as  needless  to 
caution  me  against  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  as  to  hint  to  me 
that  I  should  not  commit  a  highway 
robbery  or  a  murder,  and  so,  in  sooth, 
I  should  mprself  have  felt  it.  The  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  in  which  I  had 
lived  for  above  a  year  had  not  been 
without  its  eflfect  in  subduing  exagge- 
rated feeling,  or  controlling  that  pas- 
sion for  excitement  so  common  to 
outh.  I  felt  a  kind  of  drowsy,  dreamy 
ui^ur  over  me,  which  I  sincerelr 
believed  represented  a  pious  and  welL 
regulated  temperament.  Perhaps  in 
time  it  might  have  become  such.  Peiu 
haps  with  others,  more  happily  con- 
stitttted,  the  impression  would  have 
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been  confirmed  and  fixed ;  but  in  my 
case  it  was  a  mere  bicquer^  that  the 
first  rubbing  in  the  world  was  sure  to 
brush  off. 

I  arrived  safely  at  Albany,  and 
havinj^  presented  myself  at  the  bank  of 
Gabriel  Shultze,  was  desired  to  call  the 
following  momingy  when  all  the  letters 
and  papers  of  Gottfried  Kroller  should 
be  deliyered  to  me.  A  very  cold  in- 
vitation to  supper  was  the  only  hospi- 
tality extended  to  me.  This  I  declined 
on  pretext  of  wearinesiy  and  aet  out  to 
explore  the  town,  to  which  my  long 
residence  in  rural  life  imparted  a  high 
degree  of  interest. 

I  don't  know  what  it  may  now  be : 
doubtless  a  great  capital^  like  one  of 
the  European  cities ;  but  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  Albany  was  a  strange,  in- 
congruous  assemblage  of  stores  and 
woc^en  houses,  great  buildings  like 
granaries,  with  whole  streets  of  low 
sheds  around  them,  where  open  to  the 
passer*by,  men  worked  at  various 
trades,  and  people  followed  out  the 
various  duties  of  domestic  life  in  sight 
of  the  public ;  daughters  knitted  and 
sewed ;  mothers  cooked  and  nursed 
their  children  ;  men  eat,  and  worked, 
and  smoked,  and  sang,  as  if  in  all  the 
privacy  of  closed  dwellings,  while  a 
thick  current  of  population  poured  by, 
apparently  too  mucli  immersed  in  their 
own  cares,  or  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  scene,  to  give  it  more  than  passing 
notice. 

It  was  curious  how  one  bred  and 
bom  in  the  great  city  of  Paris,  with  all 
its  sights  and  sounds,  and  scenes  of  ex- 
citement and  display,  could  have  been  so 
rusticated  by  time,  as  to  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  surveying  the  motley  aspect 
of  this  quaint  town.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  features  in  the  picture  very  unlike 
the  figures  in  **  Old  World"  landscape. 
A  group  of  red  men,  seated  around  a 
fire  in  the  open  street,  or  a  squaw  car- 
rying  on  her  back  a  baby,  firmly  tied 
to  a  piece  of  curved  bark;  a  southern 
stater,  with  a  spanking  waggon-team, 
and  two  grinning  negroes  behind,  were 
new  and  strange  elements  in  the  life  of 
a  city.  Still,  the  mere  movement,  the 
actual  busy  stir  and  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  attracted  me  as  much  as 
anything  else;  and  the  shops  and 
stalls  where  trades  were  carried  on 
were  a  seduction  I  could  not  resist. 

The  strict  puritanism  in  which  I  had 
lately  lived  taueht  me  to  regard  all 
these  things  with  a  certain  degree  of 


distrust.  They  were  the  impulses  of 
that  gold-seelang  passion  of  which 
Crottmed  had  spoken  so  frequently  ; 
they  were  the  great  vice  of  that  civilis- 
ation, whose  luxurious  tendency  he 
often  deplored ;  and  here,  now,  more 
than  one-half  around  me  were  arts 
that  only  ministered  to  voluptuous 
tastes.  Brilliant  articles  of  jewellery ; 
gay  cloaks,  worked  with  wampam,  in 
Indian  taste;  ornamental  tummg,  and 
costly  weapons,  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver,  succeeded  each  other,  street  after 
street ;  and  the  very  sight  of  them,  how- 
ever pleasurable  to  the  eye,  set  me  a 
moralising,  in  a  strain  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  son  of  Geneva.  It 
might  have  been,  that  in  my  ^ithu- 
siasm  I  uttered  half  aloud  what  I  in- 
tended for  soliloquy ;  or  perhaps  some 
gesture,  or  peculiarity  of  manner,  had 
the  effect ;  but  so  it  was :  I  found  my- 
self an  object  of  notice ;  and  my  queer- 
cut  coat  and  wide  hat,  contrasting  so 
strangely  with  my  youthful  appear, 
ance  and  slender  make,  drew  many  a 
criticism  on  me. 

••  He  ain't  a  Quaker,  that 's  a  fact," 
cried  one,  "  for  they  don't  wear  black." 

''He's  a  down-Easter — a  horse- 
jockey  chap,  I'll  be  bound,"  cried  an« 
other.  '•  They  put  on  all  manner  of 
disguises  and  'masqueroonings.'  I 
know  'eml" 

"He's  a  calf  preacher-.^  young 
bottle-nosed  Gospeller,"  broke  in  a 
thick,  short  fellow,  like  the  skipper  of 
a  merchant  ship.  «  Let's  have  him  out 
for  a  preachment." 

**Ay,  you're  right,"  chimed  in  an- 
other. ''  I'll  get  you  a  sugar  hogshead 
in  no  time ;"  and  away  he  ran  on  the 
mission. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  persons 
had  now  collected ;  and  I  saw  myself, 
to  my  unspeakable  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation, the  centre  of  all  their  looks  and 
speculations.  A  little  moTQ  aplomb  or 
knowledge  of  life  would  have  taught 
me  coolness  enough  in  a  few  words  to 
undeceive  them ;  but  such  a  task  was  far 
above  me  now ;  and  I  saw  nothing  for 
it  but  flight.  Could  I  only  have  known 
which  way  to  take,  I  need  not  have 
feared  any  pursuer,  for  I  was  a  ca- 
pital runner,  and  in  high  condition; 
but  of  the  locality  I  was  utterly  igno- 
rant, and  should  only  surrender  myself 
to  mere  chance.  With  a  bold  rush, 
then,  I  dashed  right  through  the  crowd, 
and  set  off  down  the  street,  the  whole 
crew  after  me.  The  dusk  of  the  closing 
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evening  was  in  my  favour ;  and  al- 
though volunteers  were  enlisted  in  the 
chase  at  every  comer  and  turning,  I 
distanced  them,  and  held  on  my  way 
in  advance.  My  great  object  being  not 
to  turn  on  my  course,  lest  I  should 
come  back  to  my  starting  point,  I  di- 
rected my  steps  nearly  straight  on- 
ward,  clearing  apple-stalls  and  fruit 
tables  at  a  bound;  and  more  than 
once  taking  a  flying  leap  over  an  In- 
dian's fire,  when  the  mad  shout  of 
the  red  man  would  swell  the  chorus 
that  followed  me.  At  last  I  reached  a 
network  of  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  by 
turning  and  wending  through  which,  I 
speedily  found  myself  in  a  quiet  se- 
cluded spot,  with  here  and  there  a 
flickering  candle-light  from  the  win- 
dows, but  no  other  sign  of  habitation. 
I  looked  anxiously  about  for  an  open 
door ;  but  they  were  all  safe  barred 
and  fastened ;  and  it  was  only  on  turn- 
ing a  corner  I  spied  what  seemed  to 
me  a  little  shop,  with  a  solitary  lamp 
over  the  entrance.  A  narrow  canal, 
crossed  by  a  ricketty  old  bridge,  led 
to  this ;  and  the  moment  I  had  crossed 
over,  I  seized  the  single  plank  which 
formed  the  footway,  and  shoved  it  into 
the  stream.  My  retreat  being  thus  se- 
cured, I  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 
It  was  a  barber's  shop ;  at  least,  so  a 
jp^at  chair  before  a  cracked  old  look- 
ing-glass,  with  some  well-worn  combs 
and  brushes,  bespoke  it ;  but  the  place 
seemed  untenanted,  and  although  I 
called  aloud  several  times,  none  came 
or  responded  to  my  sunmions. 

I  now  took  a  survey  of  the  spot, 
which  seemed  of  the  poorest  imagin- 
able.  A  few  empty  pomatum  pots, 
a  case  of  razors  that  might  have  defied 
the  most  determined  suicide,  and  a 
half-finished  wig,  on  a  block  painted 
like  a  red  man,  were  the  entire  stock 
in  trade.  On  the  walls,  however,  were 
some  coloured  prints  of  the  battles  of 
the  French  army  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
Execrably  done  things  they  were,  but ' 
full  of  meaning  and  interest  to  my  eyes 
in  spite  of  that.  With  all  the  faults  of 
drawing  and  all  the  travesties  of  cos- 
tume, X  could  recognise  difierent  corps 
of  the  service,  and  my  heart  bounded 
as  I  gazed  on  the  tall  shakos  swarming 
to  a  breach,  or  the  loose  jacket  as  it 
floated  from  the  hussar  in  a  charge. 
All  the  wild  pleasures  of  soldiering  rose 
once  more  to  my  mind,  and  I  thought 
over  old  comrades  who  doubtless  were 
now  earning  the  high  rewards  of  their 


bravery  in  the  great  career  of  glory. 
And  as  I  did  so,  my  own  image  con- 
fronted me  in  the  glass,  as  with  long, 
lank  hair,  and  a  great  bolster  of  a  white 
cravat,  I  stood  before  it.  What  a  con- 
trast 1 — ^how  unlike  the  smart  hussar, 
with  curling  locks  and  fierce  moustache! 
Was  I  as  much  changed  in  heart  as  in 
looks.  Had  my  spirit  died  out  within 
me.  Would  the  proud  notes  of  the 
bugle  or  the  trumpet  fall  meaningless 
on  my  ears,  or  the  hoarse  cry  of 
'^ Charge!"  send  no  burstmg  fulness 
to  my  temples  ?  Ay,  even  these  coone 
representations  stirred  the  blood  in 
my  veins,  and  my  step  grew  firmer  as 
I  walked  the  room. 

In  a  passionate  burst  of  enthusiasm 
I  tore  ofi*my  slouched  hat  and  hurled 
it  from  me.  It  felt  like  the  badge  of 
some  ignoble  slavery,  and  I  determined 
to  endure  it  no  longer.  The  noise  of 
the  act  called  up  a  voice  from  the  in- 
ner room,  and  a  man,  to  all  appearance 
suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  stood  at 
the  door.  He  was  evidently  younff, 
but  poverty,  dissipation,  and  ragged- 
ness  made  the  question  of  his  age  a 
difficult  one  to  solve.  A  light-coloured 
moustache  and  beard  covered  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his  long 
blonde  hair  fell  heavily  over  his  shool- 
ders. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  half  angrily, 
"  what's  the  matter ;  are  you  so  impa- 
tient that  you  must  sma^  the  furni- 
ture ?" 

Although  the  words  were  spoken  as 
correctly  as  I  have  written  them,  they 
were  uttered  with  a  foreign  accent; 
and,  haza^ng  the  stroke,  I  answered 
him  in  French  by  apologizing  for  the 
noise. 

"  What  I  a  Frenchman,"  exclaimed 
he,  and  in  that  dress ;  what  can  that 
mean?" 

"If  you'll  shut  your  door,  and  cat 
ofi*  pursuit  of  me,  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing," said  I,  "  for  I  hear  the  voices 
of  people  coming  down  that  street  in 
front." 

"  I'll  do  better,"  said  he,  quickly, 
*'  111  upset  the  bridge,  and  they  cannot 
come  over." 

"That's  done  already," replied  I; 
"I  shoved  it  into  the  stream  as  I 
passed." 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  mo- 
ment without  speaking,  and  then  ap- 
proaching close  to  me,  said,  "Farbleul 
the  act  was  very  unlike  your  costume !" 
At  the  same  time  he  shut  the  door,  and 
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drew  a  strong  bar  across  it.  This 
done,  lio  turned  to  me  once  more, — 
"Now  for  it:  "who  are  you,  and 
what  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

«*  As  to  what  I  am,"  replied  I, 
imitatinghis  own  abruptness,"  my  dress 
will  almost  save  the  trouble  of  explain- 
ing; these  Albany  folk,  however, 
would  make  a  field-preacher  of  me, 
and  to  escape  them  I  took  to  flight." 

"  WeD,  if  a  fellow  will  wear  his  hair 
that  fashion,  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quence,'* said  he,  drawing  out  my  long 
lank  locks  as  they  hung  over  my  shoul. 
ders.  "And  so  3rou  wouldn't  hold 
forth  for  them ;  not  even  give  them  a 
stave  of  a  conventicle  chant.*'  He  kept 
his  eyes  riveted  on  me  as  he  spoke,  and 
then  seizing  two  pieces  of  stick  for  the 
firewood,  he  beat  on  the  table  the  ran- 
tan-plan  of  the  French  drum.  That's 
the  music  you  know  best,  lad,  eh  ?^ 
that's  the  air,  which,  if  it  has  not  led 
heavenward,  has  conducted  many  a 
brave  fellow  out  of  this  world  at  least : 
do  you  forget  it  ?" 

"Forget  itl  no,"  cried  I;  ''but 
who  are  you ;  and  how  comes  it  that— 
that " — I  stopped  in  confusion  at  the 
rudeness  of  the  question  I  had  begun. 
"  That  I  stand  here,  half-fed,  and 
all  but  naked ;  a  barber  in  a  land 
where  men  dont  shave  once  a  month. 
Farbleu !  thev'd  come  even  seldomer 
to  my  shop  if  they  knew  how  tempted 
I  feel  to  draw  the  razor  sharp  and  ^uick 
across  the  gullet  of  a  fellow  with  a 
welUstocked  pouch." 

As  he  continued  to  speak,  his  voice 
assumed  a  tone  and  cadence  that 
sounded  familiarly  to  my  ears  as  I 
stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Not  know  me  yet,"  exclaimed  he, 
laughine;  "and  yet  all  this  poverty  and 
squalor  isn't  as  great  a  disguise  as  your 
own,  Tiernay.  Come,  1^,  rub  your 
eyes  a  bit,  and  try  if  you  can't  recog- 
nise an  old  comrade." 

"  I  know  you,  yet  cannot  remember 
how  or  where  we  met,"  said  I,  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"  I'll  refresh  your  memory,"  said 
he,  crossing  his  arms,  and  drawing 
himself  proudly  up.  "  If  you  can 
trace  back  in  your  mind  to  a  certain 
hot  and  dusty  day,  on  the  Mctz  road, 
when  you,  a  private  in  the  seventh  Hus- 
sars, were  eating  an  onion  and  a  slice 
of  black  bread  for  your  dinner,  a  young 
officer,  well  looking  and  well  mounted, 
cantered  up,  and  threw  you  his  brandy 
fiask.     Your  acknowledgment  of  the 


civility  showed  you  to  be  a  gentleman ; 
and  the  acquaintance  thus  opened  soon 
ripened  into  intimacy." 

"But  he  was  the  younof  Marquis de 
Saint  Trone,"said  I,  perfectly  remem- 
berinj?  the  incident. 

"  Or  Eugene  Santron,  of  the  repub- 
lic army,  or  the  barber  at  Albany,  with- 
out any  name  at  all,"  said  he,  laughing. 
"  What,  Maurice,  don't  you  know  me 
yet?" 

"What,  the  lieutenant  of  mv  regi- 
ment 1  The  dashing  officer  of  Hus- 
sars!" 

"  Just  so,  and  as  readv  to  resume 
the  old  skin  as  ever,"  cried  he,  "  and 
brandish  a  weapon  somewhat  longer, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  sharper,  too, 
than  a  razor." 

We  shook  hands  with  all  the  cordial- 
ity of  old  comrades,  meeting  far  away 
ftam  home,  and  in  a  land  of  strangers ; 
and  although  each  was  full  of  curiosity 
to  learn  the  other's  history,  a  kind  of 
reserve  held  back  the  in^uir^,  till 
Santron  said,  "  My  confession  is  soon 
made,  Maurice ;  I  left  the  service  in 
the  Meuse,  to  escape  being  shot.  One 
day,  on  returning  fh>m  a  field  manoeuvre, 
I  discovered  that  my  portmanteau  had 
been  opened,  and  a  number  of  letters 
and  papers  taken  out  They  were  part 
of  a  correspondence  I  held  with  old 
General  Lamarre,  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  a  subject,  I'm  oer. 
tain,  that  half  the  officers  in  the  army 
were  interested  in,  and,  even  to  Bona- 

5 arte  himself,  deeply  implicated  in,  too. 
To  matter,  my  treason,  as  they  called 
it,  was  too  flagrant,  and  I  had  iust 
twenty  minutes' start  of  the  order  which 
was  issued  for  my  arrest,  to  make  my 
escape  into  Holland.  There  I  managed 
to  pass  several  months  in  various  dis- 
guises, part  of  the  time  bcine  employed 
as  a  Dutch  spy,  and  actually  charged 
with  an  order  to  discover  tiding  of 
myself,  until  I  finally  got  away  in  an 
Antwerp  schooner,  toNew  York.  From 
that  time  my  life  has  been  nothing  but 
a  struggle,  a  hard  one,  too,  wiUi  ac- 
tual  want,  for  in  this  land  of  enterprise 
and  activity,  mere  intelligence,  without 
some  crail  or  calling,  will  do  nothing. 
"I  tried  fifty  things — to  teach  rid- 
ing, and  when  I  mounted  into  the  sad- 
dle, I  forgot  everything  but  my  own 
enj  oy  ment,and  caracolled,and  plunged , 
and  passaged,  till  the  poor  beast  hadn't 
a  leg  to  stand  on ;  fencing,  and  I  got 
into  a  duel  with  a  rival  teacher,  and 
ran  him  through  the  neck,  and  was 
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obliged  to  fly  from  Halifax ;  French, 
I  made  love  to  my  pupil,  a  pretty 
looking  Dutch  braulieu,  whose  father 
didn't  smile  on  our  affection ;  and  so  on, 
I  descended  from  a  dancing-master  to 
a  waiter,  a  lacquea  de  place,  and  at 
last  settled  down  as  a  barber,  which 
brilliant  speculation  I  had  just  deter, 
mined  to  abandon  this  very  night,  for  to- 
morrow morning,  Maurice,  1  start  for 
New  York  and  France  again ;  ay,  boy, 
and  you'll  go  with  me.  This  is  no  land 
for  either  of  us." 

•*  But  I  have  found  happiness,  at  least 
contentment,  here,'*  said  I,  gravely. 
"What  I  play  the  hypocrite  with  an  old 
oomrade  I  shame  on  you,  Maurice,*'  cried 
he.  "  It  is  these  confounded  locks  have 
perverted  the  boy,"  added  he,  jumping 
up ;  and  before  I  knew  what  he  was 
about,  he  had  shorn  my  hair,  in  two 
quick  outs  of  the  scissors,  close  to  the 
head.  "  There,  **  said  he,  throwing  the 
cut  off  hair  towards  me,  "  there  lies  all 
your  saintship ;  depend  upon  it,  boy, 
thcy*d  hunt  you  out  of  the  settlement 
if  vou  came  back  to  them  cropped  in 
this  fashion.'* 

"  But  you  return  to  certain  death, 
Santron,"  said  I ;  '*  your  crime  is  too 
recent  to  be  forgiven  or  forgotten." 

**Not  a  bit  of  it;  Fouche,  Cassau- 
bon,  and  a  dozen  others,  now  in  office, 
were  deeper  than  I  was.  There's  not 
a  public  man  in  France  could  stand  an 
exposure,  or  hazard  recrimination.  It*s 
a  thieves*  amnesty  at  this  moment,  and 
I  must  not  lose  the  opportunity.  I'll 
show  you  letters  that  will  prove  it, 
Maurice ;  for,  poor  and  ill-fed  as  I  am, 
I  like  life  just  as  well  as  ever  I  did.  I 
mean  to  be  a  general  of  division  one  of 
these  days,  and  so  will  you  too,  lad,  if 
there's  anjr  spirit  left  in  you." 

Thus  did  Santron  rattle  on,  some- 
times  of  himself  and  his  own  future ; 
sometimes  discussing  mine ;  for  while 
talking,  he  had  contrived  to  learn  all 
the  chief  particulars  of  my  history,  from 
the  time  of  my  sailing  from  La  Rochelle 
for  Ireland. 

The  unlucky  expedition  afforded  him 
great  amusement,  and  he  was  never 
weary  of  laughing  at  all  our  adven- 
tures and  mischances  in  Ireland.  Of 
Humbert,  he  spoke  as  a  fourth  or  fifth- 
rate  man,  and  actually  shocked  me 
by  all  the  heresies  he  uttered  against 
our  generals,  and  the  plan  of  campaign ; 
but,  perhaps,  I  could  have  borne  even 
these  better  than  the  sarcasms  and 
sneers  at  the  little  life  of  "  the  settle- 


ment.*'  He  treated  all  my  efforts  at 
defence  as  mere  hypocrisy,  and  affected 
to  regard  me  as  a  mere  knave,  that  had 
traded  on  the  confiding  kindness  of 
these  simple  villagers.  I  could  not  un- 
deceive him  on  this  head;  nor  what 
was  more,  could  I  satisfy  my  own  con- 
science that  be  was  altogether  in  the 
wrong ;  for,  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity, 
he  ht^  contrived  to  hit  on  some  of  the 
most  vexatious  doubts  which  disturbed 
my  mind,  and  instinctively  to  detect  the 
secret  cares  and  difficulties  that  beset 
me.  The  lesson  should  never  be  lost 
on  us,  that  the  devil  was  depicted  as  a 
sneerer !  I  verily  believe  the  powers 
of  temptation  have  no  such  advocacy  as 
sarcasm.  Many  can  resist  the  softest 
seductions  of  vice;  many  are  proof 
against  all  the  blandishments  of  mere 
enjoyment,  come  in  what  shape  it  will ; 
but  how  few  can  stand  firm  against 
the  assaults  of  clever  irony,  or  hold 
fast  to  their  convictions  when  assailed 
b^  the  sharp  shafts  of  witty  deprecia* 
tion. 

I'm  ashamed  to  own  how  little  I 
could  oppose  to  all  his  impertiBenees 
about  our  village,  and  its  habits ; 
or  how  impossible  I  found  it  not 
to  laugh  at  his  absurd  descriptions 
of  a  life  which,  without  having  ever 
witnessed,  he  depicted  with  a  rare  ac- 
curacy. He  was  shrewd  enough  not 
to  push  this  ridicule  offensively,  and 
long  before  I  knew  it  I  found  myself 
regarding,  with  his  eyes,  a  picture  ia 
which,  but  a  few  months  back,  I  stood 
as  a  fore-ground  figure.  I  ought  to 
confess,  that  no  artificial  aid  was  de« 
rived  from  either  good  cheer,  or  the 
graces  of  hospitality  ;  we  sat  by  a  mise- 
rable lamp,  in  a  wretchedly  cold  cham- 
ber,  our  sole  solace  some  bad  cigars, 
and  a  can  of  flat  stale  cider. 

•'  I  have  not  a  morsel  to  offer  you 
to  eat,  Maurice,  but  to-morrow  well 
breakfast  on  my  razors,  dine  on  that 
old  looking-glass,  and  sup  on  two  hard 
brushes  and  the  wig  I" 

Such  were  the  bnlliant  pledges,  and 
we  closed  a  talk  which  the  flickering 
lamp  at  last  put  an  end  to. 

A  broken,  unconnected  conversation 
followed  for  a  little  time,  but  at 
length,  worn  out  and  wearied,  each 
dropped  off  to  sleep — Eugene  on  the 
straw  settle,  and  I  in  the  old  chair — 
never  to  awake  till  the  bright  sun  was 
streaming  in  between  the  shutters,  and 
dancing  merrily  on  the  tiled  floor. 

An  hour  before  I  awoke  he  had  corn- 
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pleted  the  sale  of  all  his  little  stock  in 
trade,  and,  with  a  last  look  round  the 
spot  where  he  had  passed  some  months 
of  struggling  povertj,  ont  we  sallied 
into  the  town. 

<<  We'll  breakfast  at  Jonathan 
Hone's,**  said  Santron.  **  It's  the  first 
place  here.  I'll  treat  you  to  rump 
steaks,  pumpkin  pie,  and  a  gin  twister 
that  will  astonish  you.  Then,  while 
I'm  arranging  for  our  passage  down 
the  Hudson,  you*ll  see  the  hospitable 
banker,  and  tell  him  how  to  forward 
all  his  papers,  and  soforth,  to  the  set- 
tlement, with  your  respectful  compli- 
ments and  regrets,  and  the  rest  of  it." 

**  But  am  I  to  take  leave  of  them  in 
this  fashion?"  asked  I. 

'*  Without  you  want  me  to  accom- 
pany you  there,  I  think  it*s  by  far  the 
oest  way,"  said  he,  laughingly.  **  If, 
however,  you  think  that  my  presence  and 
companionship  will  add  any  lustre  to 
your  position,  say  the  word  and  I*m 


ready.  I  know  enough  of  the  barber's 
craft  now  to  make  up  a  head  'en  Pu- 
ritan,' and,  if  you  wish,  I'll  pledge  my- 
self to  impose  upon  the  whole  colony." 

Here  was  a  tnreat  there  was  no  mis- 
taking ;  and  any  imputation  of  ingra- 
titude on  my  part  were  far  preferable 
to  the  thought  of  such  an  indignity.  He 
saw  his  advantage  at  once,  and  boldly 
declared  that  nothing  should  separate 
us. 

"  The  greatest  favour,  my  dear 
Maurice,  you  can  ever  expect  at  my 
hands  is,  never  to  speak  of  this  freak  of 
yours ;  or,  if  I  do,  to  say  that  you  per- 
formed  the  part  to  perfection." 

My  mind  was  in  one  of  those  moods 
of  change  when  the  slightest  impulse 
IS  enough  to  sway  it,  and  more  from 
this  cause  than  all  his  persuasion,  I 
yielded  ;  and  the  same  evening  saw 
me  gliding  down  the  Hudson,  and  ad- 
miring the  bold  Kaatskills,  on  our  way 
to  New  York. 


▲  TABN  ABOUT  OUB  FOBEVATHEBS. 


CHAPTEB  I. 


Some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  there 
resided  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  a 
squire  of  the  name  of  O'Sherkin. 

The  barony  of  Carbery !  ouoth  some 
one — and  where  on  earth  is  Carbery  ? 

Mercy  on  us  I  exclaims  that  worthy 
soul,  Miss  Peggy  Bustlebody,  who  for 
five-and-thirty  consecutive  years,  has 
occupied  a  togemen  in  the  principal 
street  of  Clonakilty; — said  logemen 
having  a  bow  window  commanaing  a 
prospect  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the 
post  office,  and  on  the  other  side 
bounded  by  the  turn  in  the  street  just 
at  the  grocer's,  and  including  the  coach 
and  jingle  office,  and  the  turn  to  the 
market-place — no  bad  gazabo  for  one 
who  likes  to  see  the  world,  and  what's 
passing  in  it.  Mercy  on  us  1  It !  !  ! — 
(observe  we  put  six  notes  of  admiration 
to  it) — Don't  know  where  Carbery  is  I 
Why  the  very  crows  that  build  in  the 
woods  at  Myross  know  Carbery  1  Only 
think  of  any  human  craythur  not  know- 
ing where  Carbery  is  I  !  I  I  1 

Leaving  excellent  Miss  Bustlebody 
to  her  notes  of  admiration — ^the  barony 
of  Carbery,  as  the  whole  universe 
knows,  except  the  above  ignorant  indi- 
vidual,  for  whose  sole  enlightenment 


we  condescend  to  answer  the  question 
— is  an  extensive  district  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  county  of  Cork ;  and 
boasts  as  its  metropolis  or  centre  of 
commerce  and  fashion,  the  delightful 
city  of  Skibbereen — la  Superba-^sa  the 
Italians  say  of  Grenoa.  The  barony  is 
fbr  the  most  part  hilly,  rocky,  and 
mountainous ;  abounding  in  turf  bogs ; 
and  with  sundry  picturesque  bays  open- 
ing from,  and  headlands  extending  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  "  Carberiae 
Kupes  "  of  Dean  Swift,  who  has  made 
mention  of  them  in  some  flat,  prosaic, 
schoolboy-like  verses,  which,  however, 
are  treasured  and  celebrated  as  a  relic 
of  the  witty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Swift  was  no  poet. 

In  this  famous  barony,  Bamaby 
O'Sherkin,  Esquire,  had  his  residence. 
It  was  the  remains  of  an  old  mansion, 
which  preserved,  even  in  decay,  an  ap- 
pearance of  respectability.  A  few  an- 
cestral trees  were  grouped  about  the 
house ;  giving  to  the  place,  as  contrasted 
with  the  dreary  poverty  of  the  sur- 
roundinff  scenery,  the  appearance  of 
an  oasis  m  the  desert.  It  was  situated 
a  few  miles  from  the  distinguished  city 
above-mentioned,  on  a  farm  of  a  few 
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hundred  acrcp,  the  remant  of  a  vast 
extent  ol"  rock  and  bop:,  over  which  the 
ancestors  of  Mr.  O'Sherkin  had,  some 
centuries  before,  presided  in  the  capa- 
city of  princes,  kings,  orthe  Lord  knows 
what;  and  which  had,  excepting  the 
remnant  aforesaid,  long  since  pasised 
into  other  ownership.  The  dilapidated 
house,  half  of  a  ruined  stable,  a  kitchen 
garden,  a  huge  turf-stack,  a  colossal 
dunghill,  and  two  tall  piers  flanking  a 

fateway — the  interval  occupied  by  a 
eap  of  stones  instead  of  a  gate — were 
the  principal  objects  that  struck  the 
eye  of  a  visitor  to  Castle  Sherkin,  as 
this  ancient  seat  of  that  illustrious  race 
was  named.  The  landscape  around 
was  not  without  features  of  remarkable 
beauty.  The  distant  ocean,  islands' 
rising  like  mountains  from  the  water,  a 

Eicturesquely-indcntod  coast,  and  the 
eights  of  Crookhaven  and  Mount  Ga- 
briel, presented  to  the  eye  objects 
more  pleasing  than  the  wretched  farms 
and  mud  cabins  of  the  foreground. 

Amid  all  this  apparent  misery,  how- 
ever, the  squire  passed  his  time,  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  in 
great  jollity — fox-hunting  on  a  small 
scale,  gossip  on  the  roads,  and  lounging 
in  the  street  of  Skibbereen,  where  for 
hours  together,  with  any  chance  ac- 
quaintance, or  with  farmers  and  non. 
aescript  idlers,  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets,  and  his  back  to  a  door-post, 
ne  would  stand  joking,  and  prating, 
and  looking  wise  about  nothing.  These 
occupations  whiled  away  the  days  of 
Mr.  Barny  O'Sherkin,  as  they  had 
those  of  his  ancestors,  time  out  of 
mind. 

They  slept,  these  ancestors  of  his,  in 
a  neighbouring  churchyard.  "Poor 
fellows,"  as  Mr.  O'Sherkin  would  sav 
of  them,  **  they  were  fine  chaps  in  their 
time.  Arrah,  but  if  the  family  had  its 
rights,  they'd  be  all  of  'em  lords  and 
prmces  now,  instead  of  myself  livin'  on 
this  few  poor  ould  acres  here.  But  I 
think  nothin'  goes  right  in  Ireland." 

By  what  process  of  political  lo^ic 
Mr.  O'Sherkm  made  out  satisfactorily 
to  his  reason,  that  if  his  family  had  its 
rights  its  defunct  generations  would 
start  to  life  with  coronets  on  their 
heads,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  Irish  politics  ;  and  the 
world  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Irish 
politics  are  di^rent  from  all  other 
politics.  As  little  are  we  able  to  afErm 
by  what  ingenious  process  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  tract  of  rock 


and  bog,  which  in  past  ages  had  be- 
longcid  to  a  certain  clan  or  set  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  O'Sherkin  ought, 
amid  the  fluctuations  of  an  unsettled 
8tat«  of  society,  to  have  descended 
without   interruption  to  their   lineal 

Erogeny ;  while  in  all  other  countries 
mds  have  changed  proprietors  over 
and  over  again.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
readjr  said,  Irish  politics  are — Irish 
politics. 

Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  squire 
had  his  little  rubs,  quarrels,  and  mis- 
haps. Not  that  they  were  little  to 
him;  on  the  contrary,  each  of  them, 
severally,  for  the  time  being,  occupied 
the  entire  of  his  heart,  soul,  and  mind. 
Still  he  was,  on  the  whole,  too  good- 
humoured  to  retain  anger  long,  how- 
ever he  might  roar  and  bellow,  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  some  contre- 
temps or  other,  on  which  occasions  he 
would  roar  with  a  vengeance.  Dennis 
M'Cash,  his  caretaker  and  sense-car- 
rier,  was  wont  to  say  of  him : — '*  Och ! 
then,  'tis  the  masthur  has  the  fine  voice 
entirely  I  Wisha,  but  as  you  st-and  in 
the  fair  field  at  Skibbereen,  vou  may 
hear  him  scouldin'  the  people  up  at 
Castle  Sherkin,  when  they  do  be  eras- 
sin*  his  honour." 

lie  had  not  fought  many  duels;  had 
horsewhipped  not  very  many  of  the 
peasantry ;  had  seldom  a  sixpence  of 
nis  own ;  and  was  considered  to  be  aa 
good-natured,  honest,  kind-hearted, 
excellent,  worthy  a  fellow  as  ever  lived. 
Nothing  could  be  merrier  than  the 
spectacle  presented  in  his  little  parlour 
on  a  winter's  evening,  when,  after  a 
d%y  spent  in  riding  and  hallooing  over 
bog  and  ditch  after  a  small  pack  of 
harriers,  kept  by  a  club  of  which  he 
was  president,  he  would  assemble  a 
knot  of  congenial  spirits  at  his  hospi- 
table board.  The  cloth  removed ;  nis 
wife  and  daughters  retired ;  a  blazing 
fire ;  claret,  whiskey,  lemons,  sugar ; 
an  enormous  kettle  of  hot  water ;  a 
regular  set  to — ^fun,  stories,  joking, 
and  roars  of  laughter — ^wasn't  it  a  scene 
on  which  Bacchus  might  have  looked 
with  envy !  Then  came  singing  all 
sorts  of  songs,  and  talking  alltogether» 
and  sentimentalising,  and  getting  glo- 
rious :  a  paradise — at  least  a  Scandma* 
vian  paradise — of  which  they  retained 
no  distinct  recollection  the  next  mom. 
ing,  when-^how  did  they  get  there  ?-^ 
they  found  themselves  not  in  paradise, 
but — three  in  a  bed,  and  with  splitting 
headaches. 
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It  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  Mr.  O'Sherkin  was  slowly 
riding  homewards,  after  a  day's  lounge 
in  Skibbereen.  He  had  experienced 
in  the  course  of  the  day  sundry  adven- 
tares,  whereof  the  memories  were  gam- 
boling in  his  noddle ;  each  crotchet,  as 
it  entered  his  cranium,  assuming  the 
port  of  a  giant — the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — till 
the  said  giant  was  shoved  out  by  the 
next  comer,  a  giant  likewise,  and  to  be 
similarly  dispo^  of  in  its  turn.  For 
Mr.  O'Shericin,  like  sundry  his  fellow- 
creatures,  was  capable  of  entertaining 
but  one  idea  at  a  time ;  and  decidedly, 
b^  the  laws  of  perspective,  moral,  phy- 
sical, or  intellectual,  that  object  wnich 
fills  the  eye,  and  there  is  eye  physical, 
eye  moral,  and  eye  intellectual,  that 
object  is,  pro  tempore,  a  giant.  A  six- 
penny bit  covering  the  eye  seems  big- 
ffer  than  the  distant  Cbimboraaso,  or 
man  the  firmament  of  heaven. 

The  road  along  which  Mr.  O'Sherkin 
wended  his  way  was  an  up-and-down, 
primitive  sort  of  affair,  which  would 
make  a  disciple  of  Telford  or  Macadam 
stare  in  speechless  astonishment,  at 
least  if  he  heard  it  called  a  road.  It 
looked  as  if  the  reasoning  and  designing 
fiiculties  of  man  had  had  no  part  m  its 
construction.  In  one  place,  the  line 
was  carried  straight  up  the  steep  side 
of  a  great  hill,  to  a  prodigious  height, 
and  straight  down  a^n  at  the  other ; 
though  at  the  base  of  the  hill  there  was 
ground  level,  or  nearly  so,  on  which, 
with  a  little  design  and  contrivance,  a 
very  excellent  road  might  have  been 
laid  out.  One  while,  it  mounted  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice ;  here, 
it  was  intersected,  and  partly  washed 
away  by  mountain  torrents;  and  anon 
it  traversed  a  fearfully-narrow  and 
broken  architectural  fragment,  'yclept 
a  bridge,  which,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  was  always  about  to  be  mended  ; 
and  from  which  the  least  slip  would 
send  the  traveller,  bae  and  baggage, 
either  into  &  huge  bog-hole  on  one  side, 
or  among  a  chaos  of  stones,  water,  mud, 
and  titanic  firaements  of  rock  on  the 
other;  a  locak  very  interesting,  no 
doubt,  to  a  geolosst,  with  hammer  in 
hand,  and  broad  davlight  around  him ; 
but  not  particularly  pleasant  to  the 
luckless  wight  who,  on  a  dark  winter's 
night,  amid  a  tremendous  tempest  of 
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wind  and  sleet,  should  find  himself  and 
his  vehicle  suddenly  capsized  therein : 
and  instead  of  the  merry  fireside  which 
he  had  left,  or  comfortable  home  to 
which  he  was  hastening,  should  antici- 
pate passing  a  night  like  that  so  poeti- 
cally described  by  Ossian, — '<  Alone, 
forlorn  on  the  hill  of  storms  1" — but 
with  the  unpoetical  episodes  of  a  broken 
leg,  a  contused  skuU,  a  shattered  buggy, 
and  a  disabled  horse.  The  surface  of 
the  road  was  as  rough  and  broken  as 
the  undefended  influences  of  nature  for 
years, — the  seasons,  wind  and  rain, 
frost,  snow,  and  thaw,  and  the  wintry 
swelling  of  mountain  streams,  could 
make  it.  The  meditations  of  our  sou  ire 
as  he  bumped  ^ong  its  stones  ana  de- 
clivities, might  be  expressed  in  words 
as  follows : — 

**  Wisha,  then,  but  bad  luck  to  the 
sowl  of  Ned  Bawn,  to  go  ofier  me  such 
a  price  for  that  pig.  As  illisant  a  pig 
as  vou'd  see  from  this  to  Clanakilty ; 
ana  worth  a  pound  note  if  its  worth  a 
thrauneen:  and  he  to  ofier  mo  only 
sixteen  tinpinny  bits  for  her ;  the  big 
blackguard !  And  I  in  want  of  cash, 
too.  And  I'll  be  bound  he  knew  that 
same,  the  schay mer.  Be  the  holy  post, 
but  I've  a  mind  to  ride  back,  and  give 
the  scoundhrel — but  no  matther  ; — 
was'nt  I  up  to  him  at  the  fair  of  Bally- 
dehab  I  Didn't  I  chate  him  as  clever 
as  a  Jew,  in  that  bargain  about  the  two 
pigs  then.  Be  Japers,  but  I  got  'em 
tin  shillings  chaper  than  the  worth  of 
'em,  and  so  himself  says  now.  The 
blackguard  robber  that  he  is,  to  get 
that  illigant  pig  from  me  so  chape,  and 
I  in  want  of  cash!  And  there  was 
Dick  Mullet,  of  Skimpccn,  standin'by^ 
and  winkin*  to  Ned  Bawn,  only  to  have 
a  laugh  at  me  afther.  Begor,  there 
aint  a  bigger  blackguard  than  Dick 
Mullet  in  the  county  Cork.  I  know 
some  doin^  of  his,  some  of  his  thricks, 
the  schanun'  chaytin*  liar  that  he  is. 
As  impudent,  good-for-nothing  a 
scoundhrel  as  ever  went  unhanged. 
Not  but  what  he  is  a  good  fellow  too ; 
an  honest,  friendly,  good  fellow :  and 
'tis  a  div'lish  nate  marc  he  rides,  and  I 
know  he  wants  to  sell  her.  Thogh  lo 
mon  diaoull  can't  you  go  asy,  you 
bloody  baste !"  (His  nag  had  stumbled 
in  descending  a  precipice  which  formed 
part  of  the  roiad.)  '*  D — n  the  grand 
jury,  and  Lord  Blarney,  too,  the  scoun- 
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dhrel  I  that  they  won't  repair  the 
road.  And  its  uic  harse  is  to  be  lamed, 
and  myself  to  be  kilt,  maybe,  wid  their 
Bchaymin'  and  looking  afther  their  own 
intherests.  That  new  road  that  Lord 
Blame^r  has  had  made  across  the  bog 
of  Carrickasmudher,  is  as  big  a  job  as 
ever  was  seen,  just  a  purpose  to  go  by 
his  own  gate,  and  divil  a  hayoorth  of 
good  to  a  sowl  in  the  counthry  oesides. 
And  he's  got  a  presintment  for  a  bridge 
to  be  built  where  there's  no  water  to 
run  undher  it.  An'  'tis  myself  that's 
payin*  for  their  schames ;  and  I  can't 
get  the  road  I  want  made  from  Raharoo 
to  Clonforky."  (This  proposed  road, 
by  the  bye,  was  a  mere  selfish  scheme 
of  poor  Barney's,  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
draw  turf  from  a  neighbouring  bog, 
buU-<A«  dxmX  a  haporth  of  good  to  a 
sowl  in  the  country  oesides  /) 

"Begor,its  a  set  of  schayming  black, 
guards  the  grand  jury  arel  —  that's 
what  they  are  entirely;  and  no  eende- 
men,  nor  honest  men  that  cares  for  the 
public  good.  Wisha,  but  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  counthry  if  we  had 
such  roads  as  Brook  Ayfmer  talks 
about.  But  he's  a  fool,  that  fellow; 
he's  no  common  sinse ;  a  quare  cray- 
thur.  An  honest,  good  young  chap 
he  is,  too,  and  diyiSsh  clever;  has  a 
nice  property  of  his  own,  and  has  a  dale 
of  larnin ;  and  my  girls  are  veiy  fond 
of  him.  I  hope  I  hav'nt  lost  his  letther 
I  cot  to-da^." 

The  sqwre  here  let  the  reins  fall  on 
the  neck  of  his  steed,  and  hayins  tug. 
ffed  forth  a  letter  from  the  pocket  of 
his  hunting  frock,  and  surmounted  his 
jolly  red  nose  with  a  pair  of  antique 
spectacles,  commenced  the  perusal  for 
the  tenth  time  since  morninor. 

Barnaby  O'Sherkin,  Escjuire,  J.  P., 
in  common  with  manyof  hiscontempo- 
raries  had,  throughout  life,  cultivated 
the  mysteries  of  cock-shooting  and  fox- 
hunting more  deeply  than  the  sciences 
of  reading  and  writing.  In  early  boy- 
hood his  father,  an  old  drunkard,  half 
farmer,  half  sportsman,  had,  in  order 
to  rid  the  house  of  a  noisy,  mischievous 
monkey,  sent  him  to  school  at  Ross, 
where  he  spent  a  twelvemonth,  of 
which  he  retained  rather  disairreeable 
recollections.  He  had  a  confused  re- 
miniscence of  sundry  hard,  queer  words, 
such  as  syntax ;  hie,  htec,  hoc ;  conjuga- 
tion, and  the  like ;  and  a  very  distinct 
remembrance  of  being  birched,  on  an 
average,  twice  a  day.    His  scholastic 


course  had,  however,  at  least  been  pro- 
ductive of  this  good,  that,  following  up 
the  A,  B,  c  tuition  of  his  mother,  it  nad 
moderately  qualified  him  to  read.  To 
write  a  letter  was  a  task  altogether 
beyond  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
his  father  took  him  home,  partly  from 
a  temporary  inability  to  pay  the  school- 
master's bill,  and  partly  he  did  not  huno 
why.  Since  that  epoch  of  his  esdstence 
Barney  had  vegetated  nnder  the  roof» 
and  amid  the  rocks  and  hills  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  had  grown  frxun  youth  to 
manhood  in  barbarism,  ignorance,  and 
idleness.  Since  his  father's  death, 
which  occurred  just  before  he  canie  of 
age,  he  had  lived,  with  few  exceptions, 
entirely  at  Castle  Sherkin ;  haddrank, 
and  hunted,  and  shot,  and  quarrelled, 
and  joked,  and  planted  potatoes,  and 
talhed  of  rebuilding  the  stable,  and  put- 
ting a  new  gate  to  the  avenue,  and 
mending  the  wall  of  the  kitchen-giuxlen, 
and  of  redeeming  ancientincumbrances, 
and  of  doing  sundry  other  mighty  deeds, 
which  he  was  always  going  to  do»  but 
which  he  never  did,  nor  ever  set  about 
doing.  Still  the  ideas  of  these  things 
floating  in  his  head  gave  him  something 
to  talk  about;  and  his  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  by  furnishing  p^T>etual 
occasions  of  nois^  palaver  witn  the 
peasantry,  gave  him  at  least  ostensible 
employment. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  stagnant 
puddle  of  existence  were  his  attendance 
twice  in  the  year  at  the  Cork  assizes ; 
on  which  occasions  he  sported  a  dean 
shirt,  a  whole  coat,  and  a  new  neck- 
cloth ;  and  usually  returned  filled  with 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  against  the  grand  jury  for  prefer- 
ring the  doing  of  their  own  selfish  joba 
to  the  doing  of  his.  He  had  aIao» 
shortly  afier  coming  of  a^e,  accompa- 
nied  a  few  wild  young  squires  in  a  sort 
of  rollicking  trip  to  London,  where  they 
stayed  for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, as  they  said,  of  "  the  divil's  own 
fun  ;"  and  from  which  excursion  he 
brought  a  wife — a  little  cockney — ^who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  his  Milesian 
proportions  and  hu^  whiskers;  and 
also  was  smitten  with  the  notion  of 
being  mistress  of  Castle  Sherkin,  which 
he  assured  her  was  *' an  illisant  place 
entirely."  Among  the  traditions  of  the 
country  were  sundry  amusing  stories  of 
the  horror  and  amazement  of  the  little 
£n;;lish woman,  on  her  first  introduction 
to  this  castle  of  the  descendants  of  kings ; 
of  her  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  Mr. 
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0*&ier}axx*s  establuhmeiU ;  and  of  her 
cockney-like  ignorance  of  country  mat- 
ters, such  as  that  ducks  could  fly>  or 
that  potatoes  grew  in  the  ground.  In 
due  process  of  time  a  family  of  stout 
sons  and  daughters  grew  about  them ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  English 

Slbeit  cockney)  notions  of  their  mo- 
er,  were  better  educated  than  any 
^Deration  of  the  O'Sherkins  had  been 
smce  the  days  of  011am  Fodla  and  the 
Hall  of  Tara.  To  the  ways  and  defi- 
dencies  of  her  lord,  Mrs.  O'Sherkin 
had,  with  one  exception,  long  since 


reconciled  herself,  as  being  matters 
utterly  irremediable.  The  one  fault 
excepted  was,  in  truth,  a  thumper.  It 
was  of  a  nature  too  atrocious  for  her  to 
extend  charity  or  mercy  to  it ;  it  was — 
his  brogue !  or,  as  she  de^antl^  termed 
it,  ''that hodious  and  'omd  Hirish  hac- 
cent." 

•*  Arrah  Dinnis,"  he  would  say,  "give 
us  the  praties  1" 

"Lord I  Mr.  O'Sherkin,"  his  wife 
would  respond,  "Ow  can  you  speak 
with  such  a  consumed  brogue  ?  Can't 
you  say  'taties," 


CHAPTER  m. 


BnooK  Ai.tmsb'8  letter  was  dated  a 
month^  preyious  to  Mr.  O'Sherkin's 
reception  of  it  a  Skibbereen.  In 
those  blessed  days  of  oar  ancestors, 
there  were  no  mad  coaches  in  Ireland, 
and  the  mails  were  carried,  at  least  in 
such  favoured  districts  as  had  the  con- 
venience of  a  post  at  all — ^by  carriers, 
mostly  on  horseback,  who  performed 
their  long  weary  pilCTimages  ¥rith  the 
nuul-bac  strapped  b^ind  them,  alon^ 
roads  often  of  an  exceedingly  primi- 
tive^description,  in  all  weaUiers,  sun- 
shine,  snow,  and  driving  tempest.  In 
many  districts  people  resided  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  long  miles  from  any 
post-town,  and  perhaps  sent  a  mes- 
senger once  a  month,  or  at  such  time 
as  they  expected  or  wished  to  send  a 
letter ;  and  the  messenger  who  went 
this  long  journey  returned,  it  mav  be 
the  second  or  third  day,  bringing  back 
any  letter  or  letters  he  mav  have 
found  at  the  post-office,  and  whatever 
other  things  he  may  have  been  charged 
toprocure. 

in  the  primitive  age  of  which  I 
speak,  Skibbereen  had  not  attained  to 
toe  dignity  of  a  post-town.  It  was 
first  endowed  witn  such  privilege  in 
the  }'ear  1787,  previously  to  which 
step  m  the  march  of  intellect  Bandon 
was  the  post-town  for  the  more  wes- 
terly district  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
with  post  from  Dublin  twice  in  the 
week;  and  residents  at  Clonakilty, 
or  Skibbereen,  or  Crookhaven,  or  any- 
where in  that  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try, were  obliged  to  send,  as  described 
above,  by  private  messengers  to  Ban- 
don, for  any  tidings  of  the  external 
world. 

This  state  of  seclusion  and  want  of 
regular    and    speedy    communication 


with  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  was 
partly  remedicKS,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, by  expresses,  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  con- 
ceming  which  we  find  it  advertised  in 
Watson's  "  Gentleman's  and  Citizen's 
Almanack  '*  of  that  time,  that  "  Anjf 
person  in  Dublin  may  have  a  private 
ExpregM,  forwarded  from  the  General 
Post' Office,  Dvbhn,  to  anu  part  of 
Ireland,  on  paying  Sd,  each  English 
ndle,  and  6a.  the  horn  of  each  stage, 
with  the  usual  fees." 

Imagine,  gentle  reader,  as  thou 
meditatest  an  epistle  for  Cork,  to  be 
despatched  by  the  evening  train- 
imagine,  we  say,  as  thou  sittest  in  the 
coffee-room  at  Morrison's,  sipping  thy 
tipple,  after  seven  hours'  luxurious 
repose  in  a  first-class  carriage,  wafted 
from  Cork  as  upon  the  enchanted 
tapestry  in  the  ''Arabian  Nights'  £n» 
tertainments,"  without  figitigue  or  in* 
convenience ; — imagine,  as  thou  indo- 
lently  demandest  of  the  waiter  what 
time  the  ptost  starts,  being  informed  by 
that  functionaiy,  that  **  if  you  please, 
sir — if  you  wish — you  can  have  an  ex- 
press,  su* — ^who  will  carry  yoiur  letter, 
sir — at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
sir — only  threepence  a  mile,  sir — six- 
pence for  the  nom  each  stage,  sir., 
and  the  usual  fees,  sir." 

Imagine,  benignant  reader,  the 
waiter  at  Morrison's  giving  you  such 
an  answer  in  the  middle  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century ;  and  imagine,  farther, 
the  benignant  response  you  would 
greet  him  with.  And  yet  such  an 
answer  fix>m  the  waiter  would  have 
been  a  very  sensible,  proper,  intelli- 
gent,  pertinent,  and  waiter-like  an- 
swer, if  uttered  some  eighty  years  slso. 

Well,  reverse  the  tablet.     Imagme 
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yourself  living  in  the  last  century,  and 
arriving  with  a  knot  of  friends,  late  in 
the  day,  at  a  sort  of  queer,  nondescript 
hotel  or  inn,  it  may  be  the  Ram,  m 
Aungier-street,  or  some  such  place. 
Suppose  yourself  and  your  companions 
alignting  from  the  heavy  job-coach, 
for  the  hire  of  which  you  had  clubbed 
together  to  bring  you  from  Cork  to 
Dublin.  Imagine  yourself  and  fellows 
wearied  and  way-worn  after  your  lon^ 
journey  of  five  days,  groaning  and 
stretching  yourselves,  and  yawning 
enough  to  break  your  jaws,  and  de- 
mandmg  supper,  and  desiring  that 
your  beds  may  be  got  readj;,  for  that 

Sou  are  "  confoundedly  tired,  bv 
ove  11 1"  Imagine  the  landlord  tell- 
ing you  that  he  has  sent  for  the  cook 
und  the  waiter,  who  don't  live  in  the 
hotel,  but  only  come  when  there  are 
guests  to  be  attended.  Imagine  your- 
self and  oonurades  putting  off  your 
cocked  hats  and  great  coats,  (do  you 
know  what  a  great  coat  is,  reader?), 
and  laying  your  swords,  and  loaded 
pistols,  and  blunderbusses  on  the  table, 
and  flinsing  yourselves  down  on  chairs 
and  an  old  square  sofa.  Imagine,  then, 
yourself  or  one  of  the  company  after 
supper  asking  the  waiter  in  how  short 
a  time  a  letter  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  reach  Cork;  and  fancy 
the  waiter  saying,  ''  Why,  plaze  yer 
honour,  sir,  in  about  six  or  seven 
hours,  sur,  if  itbeplazin  to  your  honor." 

Imagine  the  astonishment  of  our 
ancestors,  and  further,  imagine  the 
state  of  amazement,  and  mystification, 
and  wonderment,  &c,  &c.,  &c.,  into 
which  they  would  be  plunged  over 
head  and  ears,  as  it  were,  by  hearing 
the  said  waiter  coolly  delivering  him- 
self as  follows:— 

**  Tis  the  railway,  your  honour — a 
mighty  nate  invintion  entirely.  The 
carriages  ain't  dhrawn  by  harses  at  all, 
at  all ;  but  harses  is  put  into  the  car- 
riages  along  wid  letthurs,  and  parcels, 
and  gintlemin  and  ladies,  and  the 
lower  ordhers  of  Christins,  and  pigs, 
and  cows,  and  sheep,  and  hampers  of 
fish,  and  what  not ;  and  the  coaches  is 
hooked  an  to  one  another  in  a  long 
sthring,  one  afther  the  other,  like  a  file 
of  geese  on  a  common  wid  the  gandher 
at  the  head  of  em,  and  the  whole  con- 
sam  is  set  bowlin  by  raysin  of  stame 
and  a  kettle  of  hot  wather ;  and  they 
g^ts  from  Dublin  to  Cork  quite  asy  in 
six  or  seven  hours  11!" 

Imagine  the  various  effects  which 


would  be  produced  bj  this  piece  of 
news  on  the  different  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  supposed  party  of  our  great-grand. 
fathers  in  the  last  century.  Imasine 
the  oaths  that  would  be  uttered  by 
them  (our  ancestors  swore  like  any- 
thing), and  fancy  also  the  rich  bro^e 
wherewith  the  said  oaths  would  be  in. 
tonated.  Well,  then,  gentle  reader, 
cease  from  acting  thy  great-grand- 
father, and  resume  thy  proper  self. 
Dismiss  thy  cocked  hat  and  powdered 
wiff,  and  buckles,  and  knee-breeches, 
and  resume  thy  modem  costume  of 
paletot  and  trowsers,  and  Wellingtons, 
and  listen  to  my  3ram,  which,  like  the 
harp  of  Ossian,  *'  kindles  the  past,  and 
rears  tiie  forms  of  old  on  their  own 
dark  brown  years." 

I  find  it  recorded  in  the  legends  of 
the  O'Sherkin  family  (five  volumes 
quarto  MS.)»  that  at  this  period,  one 
Cornelius  Gk)llahoo,agroom,  labourer, 
hanger-on,  &c.,  at  Castle  Sherkin,  was 
wont  to  be  sent,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
of  Mrs.  O'Sherkin,  to  Bandon,  once  a 
month,  or  once  a  fortnight,  as  it  hap- 
pened,  for  letters,  or  for  anything  else 
that  might  be  required. 

WheUier  it  was  this  Cornelius  who 
had  brought  Mr.  Aylmer's  letter  on 
this  day,  is  a  matter  rather  va^ely 
and  uncertainly  set  forth  in  the  inte- 
resting and  instructive  legends  above 
mentioned.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
after  long  and  laborious  study  of  them, 
I  presume  it  to  have  been  so,  and  am 
the  more  inclined  to  adopt  this  view, 
that  besides  its  tallying  with  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things,  I  find  on  col- 
lating several  passages  in  the  "  O'Sher- 
kin  Legends"  witn  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  some  remarxable 
coincidences,  darkly,  it  is  true,  and 
only  by  implication,  intimating  the 
important  fact,  but  still  I  think  with 
sufficient  certainty  to  warrant  me  in 
abiding  by  such  conclusion.  It  cost 
me  many  a  long  month  of  research, 
and  the  expenditure  of  much  money, 
before  I  could  satisfy  myself;  and  I 
have  satisfied  others  too,  except  a  set 
of  fellows  who,  whenever  I  begin  on 
the  subject,  only  laugh.  But  I  tell 
them  laughter  is  no  argument.  Let 
them  fairly  state  their  objections,  and 
I'll  meet  them.  But  ridicule  is  no 
test  of  truth.  A  plaguy,  ^bing,  grin- 
ning, unmannerly  set  of  jackanapes  1 
Laughing  is  no  ai]gument — I  say  it 
agam.    Let  them  disprove  that  if  they 


can. 
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There  is,  indeed*  a  party  (a  con- 
temptible faction)  who  wonld  fiun 
hazard  the  assertion  that  it  was  one 
Tim  Bawn  who  brought  the  letter. 
Bat  no  matter.  I  know  the  ground  I 
stand  on.  Let  them  bring  their  proofs. 
That's  all  I'll  say  at  present. 

I  take  it,  theiefore,  as  an  established 
and  well  ascertained  £9ict,  that  it  was 
by  the  agency  of  Con  Gollahoo  that 
Mr.  O'Sherkin  received  liie  letter; 
and  I  shall  take  it  to  be  so  until  the 
fiict  is  disproved  by  documentary  or 
the  clearest  traditional  evidence.  Mere 
assertion  won't  do  with  me,  much  less 
laughing  or  sneering,  for  ''who/'  as 
Paley  says,  "  can  refute  a  sneer  ?" 

The  fellows  only  betray  their  own 
Ignorance  and  incapacity.  Tim  Bawn, 
indeed  III  I  declare  most  solemnly, 
that  I  have  asked  them  fifty  times,  at 
least,  for  any  proof,  or  even  a  shadow 
of  a  proof,  that  it  was  Tim  Bawn,  and 
the  only  answer  was  a  laugh  1 

And  to  think  of  all  the  time  and 
money  I  have  spent  in  investigating 
the  point ! 

Tnere  is  a  work  shortly  to  be 
printed,  but  at  present  in  manuscript, 
in  twentv  folio  volumes — ''Memoirs 
of  the  O'Sherkin  family,  by  Mar- 
maduke  Fitzplantagenet  O'Sherkin, 
Esq." — a  sop  m  the  pan,  as  it  were,  to 
allay  the  intensity  of  public  curiosity, 
till  a  more  extended  work  on  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  published.  It  will  be 
found  replete  with  materials  for  in- 


struction, delight,  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

Let  any  reader  who  feels  sceptical 
about  the  point  above  alluded  to,  only 
wait  till  he  has  read  and  thoroughly 
diffested  this  important  work.  And 
if  ne  is  not  then  convinced,  why,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  he  is  a  man  who  must 
be  left  to  his  prejudices. 

Mr.  Aylmer's  letter  contained  sun- 

a  scraps  of  information  about  agri- 
;ural  matters,  which  he  deemed 
might  be  interesting  to  Mr.  O'Sherkin ; 
there  was  a  good  deal,  also,  about  a 
proposed  new  line  of  road  from  Ma- 
croom  to  Killamey;  and  Aylmer  re- 
minded  the  squire  of  an  intention  ho 
had  formerly  expressed,  of  accompa- 
nying his  son,  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Sherk- 
in, to  London,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
5oing  to  keep  his  first  term  at  the 
temple  ;  intimating  that  as '  some 
business  would  take  himself  thither 
about  the  same  time,  he  would  hope 
to  be  their  companion  in  travel,  and 
desiring  to  be  imormed  of  the  time  of 
their  departure,  that  be  might  meet 
them  in  Cork. 

Con  Gollahoo  (I  say,  again,  it  was 
he),  on  his  return  from  Bandon,  found 
his  master  lounsing  in  Skibbereen, 
and  gave  him  his  Tetter,  and  then  went 
on  to  Castle  Sherkin,  bearing,  along 
with  certain  small  articles  of  merchan- 
dise  which  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  procure,  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Ayhner  to  Mr.  Comey  O'Sherkin. 


CHAPTSBIV. 


Tan  uninitiated  reader  who  hears  of 
students  of  law  keeping  their  terms 
may  very  naturally  presume  that  part, 
at  least,  of  the  process  of  keeping  those 
terms,  consists  in  learning  somewhat 
of  law.  When  he  hears  of  students 
resorting  to  the  metropolis  from  re- 
mote parts  of  the  empire,  and  as- 
sembling  in  academic  garb  in  the 
halls  of  a  university  of  law,  he  is  apt 
to  conjure  up  a  pleasing  vision  of  young 
men  studying  tke  laws  of  the  realm ; 
acayiiring  some  knowledge,  however 
rudimenta],  of  that  profound  science, 
the  doing  of  justice  oetween  man  and 
man,  of  which  they  seek  to  be  ministers. 
He  will  fancy  them  under  the  guidance 
of  competent  professors,  who  will  direct 
their  studies  and  tell  them  what  law  is ; 
who  will  clear  up  technical  and  histori- 
cal difficulties,  and  disclose  to  them 


the  various  branches  of  jurisprudence, 
and  trace  their  fundamental  principles 
to  a  few  self-evident  maxims  of  mo- 
rality. He  will  fancy  th6  students 
taking  notes  of  lectures  and  conning 
them  m  private,  and  turning  over  the 
WS^  of  Coke  on  Littleton,  Bacon's 
bieest,  or  Feame  on  Remainders; 
and  then,  again  and  again,  repairing 
to  the  lecture-room  to  gather  frew 
treasures  of  l^gal  science :  seeing  that 
(as  my  Lord  Coke  excellently  remarks) 
'*  there  is  no  jewel  in  the  world  com- 
parable to  learning :  no  learning  so  ex- 
cellent for  prince  and  subject  as  know- 
ledge of  laws." 

Ah !  uninitiated  reader  111  are  such 
thy  notions  of  the  way  terms  are  kept 
in  our  colleges  of  law  ?  Professors, 
indeed !  Studying  the  law,  forsooth  1 
Profound  science,  quotha  1 
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The  only  preparation  for  being 
called  to  the  bar,  required  of  students, 
b,  that  they  shall  eat  a  certain  number 
of  dinners  1  The  professor  whose  works 
are,  by  collegiate  authority,  chiefly  re- 
commended to  their  attention,  is  the 
professor  of  cookery.  It  is  the  cook's 
editionsof  roast  and  boiled — ^not  Coke's 
Commentaries  on  Littleton's  Institutes 
— ^that  form  the  subject  matter  of  their 
studies  in  the  ancient  and  stately  halls 
of  the  Inns  of  Court.  They  make  a 
digest  of  bacon  along  with  the  wing 
of  a  boiled  fowL  They  study  the  laws 
of  the  composition  of  a  salaa.  And  as 
to  vested  and  contingent  remainders, 
the  only  remainder  contemplated  by 
them  is  the  remainder  of  a  bottle  of 
port  wine,  which  each  member  of  a 
mess  of  four  regards  but  as  a  contiiu 
gency,  till  the  penultimate  glass  being 
disposed  of  by  the  man  next  to  him  in 
the  previous  succession,  the  remainder 
becomes  vested  in  himself,  and  he  pro- 
oeeda  instanter  to  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment and  possession  of  it,  and,  as  it 
fflides  down  his  throat,  feels  that  it  is 
his,  to  have  and  to  hold.  And  the 
•tudents  are  left  to  imagine,  if  they 
please,  that  law  is  only  an  unconnected 
mass  of  arbitrary  and  hard-worded  de- 
crees and  ordinances,  and  that  the 
sharpest  pettifogger  is  the  greatest 
lawyer. 

And  so,  tminitiated  reader^  con- 
victed as  thou  art  of  entertaining  ideas 
at  variance  with  the  current  practice  of 
our  Inns  of  Court,  we  dismiss  thee 
with  the  profoundest  contempt  for 
thy  understanding,  as  one  utterly  green 
and  unversed  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  who  entertains  Utopian  ideas  of 
perfection! 

There  are  rumours  afloat  of  pro- 
posed  important  changes  in  the  system. 
An  idea  seems  to  have  penetrated  the 
craninms  of  benchers  and  judges  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
some  special  preparation  for  the  le^ 
ftfxyfession  mignt  be  useful;  that  some- 
thing besides  dining  in  a  haU  should 
be  required  of  the  students.  Accord- 
ingly, professorships  and  lecturerships 
are  bemg  establisned ;  and  it  is  whis- 
pered tifcukt  the  law  students  will  not 
find  eating  their  dinners  carry  them 


through  their  terms,  as  in  the  days  of 
their  forefathers.  And,  perhaps,  the 
effigy  of  the  mighty  Yerulam,  which 
adorns  the  old  hall  of  Grab's  Inn,  may 
^et  look  down  on  proceedings  therein 
m  accordance  with  his  own  expressed 
views. 

Such,  however,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, was  the  way  in  which  law  sto- 
dents  kept  their  terms  in  the  days 
when  Comey  O'Sherkin  sought  for 
]>ermission  to  perform  the  above-men- 
tioned arduous  exercises  in  the  hall  oi 
the  Temple,  previous  to  his  being 
called  to  the  Irish  bar.  He  was  a  welC 
thriven,  handsome  youn^  giant,  of 
some  three-and-twenty ;  nad  recently 
taken  his  degree  in  College,  and  had  a 
decided  genius  for  boatins,  field  sports, 
pic-nics,  and  flirtation.  His  flirtations 
were,  indeed,  rather  numereus.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  young  ladies' 
hearts  were  merely  like  snipes,  and 
partridges,  and  woodcocks—^  much 
pame  for  lum  to  pop  at;  that  they  were, 
in  &ct,  createa  soldy  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Mr.  Comey  O'Sherkin.  It 
did  BO  happen,  however,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  sportings  he  ^ot  cau^t, 
as  it  were,  in  a  man  trap— mvolved  ra- 
ther deeply  in  a  little  egarementdu  cceur. 

The  prudent  mamma  took  an  early 
opportunity,  during  a  morning  call  at 
Castle  Sherkin,  of  asking  Mr.  O'Sher- 
kin what  fortune  his  son  had,  or  was 
likely  to  have. 

"  What  fortin' has  Comey,  is  it?" 
said  the  squire."  Arrah  thin,  Comey 
has  an  illigant  fortin  of  his  own.  Put 
out  your  tongue,  Comey. "  The  pater, 
nal  command  being  obeyed  by  the  duti- 
ful son,  <<  There,  ma'am,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, <•  There's  his  fortin  1  A  lawyer's 
tongue  is  his  fortin  I" 

Whereupon  the  prudent  mamma,  an 
nnconmioiuy  shrewd,  wise,  dever, 
knowing,  decided,  business-like,  bust- 
ling, scheming,  managing,  strong- 
minded,  common-sense,  active,  ener- 
getic, up-to-trap,  all-judgment,  and 
no-nonsense,  kind  of  person,  wenthom^, 
gave  her  daughter  a  merciless  sodding, 
(which  threw  the  poor  girl  into  a  t^ree- 
days  blubberation)  and  then  sent  her 
on  a  month's  visit  to  a  colony  of  maiden 
aunts,  who  lived  near  Donmanway. 


GHAPTSB  V. 


Ths  sanire,  on  returning  from  Skibbe- 
reim,  found  his  wile  and  daughters, 
with  Master  Comey  and  a  brace  of 


pointers,  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
a  snn^  little  old-&shioned  apartment, 
kept  in  somewhat  neatw  oorder  tbaik 
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most  of  the  establishment.  Opposite 
the  windows,  above  a  square  sofa,  was 
an  oval  mirror  in  a  frame  which  had 
once  been  gilt,  from  the  top  of  which 
waved  three  peacocks*  feathers.  On 
the  chimney-piece  stood  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess,  in  painted  china,  and  over 
them  hang  sunoiy  little  black  profiles, 
in  black  frames,  purporting  to  be  like* 
neases  of  seTeral  members  of  the  family. 
A  sampler,  framed  and  glazed,  the 
work  of  Mr.  O'Sherkin's  mother,  re- 
presenting another  shepherd  and  shep- 
nerdess,  with  sheep,  a  tree^  two  big 
flowers,  and  a  cottage^  along  with  the 
alphabet  and  Lord's  prater,  was  sus- 
pended on  the  wall  opposite  the  chim- 
ney-piece. The  fire-place,  with  its 
blue-and-white  Dutch  tiles  and  bright 
fire-irons^  and  screen  of  clipped  and 
coloured  paper^  looked  gay^  settled  for 
its  summer  holiday.  On  one  side  of  it 
stood  Mr.  O'Sherkin's  arm-chnir,  and 
on  the  other  a  rather  antique  harpsi- 
chord,  with  a  music-book  open  on  the 
desk,  containing  the  compositions  of 
Corelli,  Scarlatti,  and  other  fashionable 
composers.  On  a  little  table  in  a  cor- 
ner was  deposited  the  family  library, 
consisting  (besides  a  large  Bible  and 
prayer-book)  of  the  whole  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  Peregrine  Pickle,  an  odd 
volume  of  Swift's  Letters,  Tom  Jones, 
and  a  book  of  Cookery.  From  the 
windows  you  looked  through  a  pretty 
Tista  of  jessamine  and  woodbine  into  a 
little  flower-garden,  in  an  angle  of 
which  stood  a  eazabo  built  by  Mr. 
O'Sherkin's  granafather,  for  the  pur- 
pose,  as  he  said,  of  "  a  little  tay-house 
to  drink  punch  in,"  but  which  the  good 
taste  of  the  ladies  had  rescued  from 
such  uses,  and  applied  to  objects  more 
congenial  to  their  own  ideas.  They 
would  sit  there  in  summer  time  at  their 
work,  or  perhaps  one  of  them  would 
read  aloud  from  one  of  a  few  volumes 
which  had  been  lent  to  them  by  their 
friend,  Brooke  Avlmer  (of  whom  more 
anon),  and  which  formed  no  part  of 
the  family  library  aforesaid,  but  were 
treasured  by  the  sisters  in  a  sacred  re- 
pository of  their  own  up-stairs.  They 
kept  the  key  of  it ;  'twas  generally  in 
the  work-bag  of  one  or  the  other. 

As  Mr.  O'Sherkin  opened  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room,  Corney  was  say- 
ing, "  With  all  my  heart ;  here  comes 
my  father,  ask  him." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Bessy,  the  younger 
of  the  two  sisters,  who  held  a  letter 
open  in  her  hand,  ''we  are  to  have  a 


what*s  the  name  of  it,  and  Brooke  Ayl- 
mer  is  to  bring  it,  and  you  and  Cor- 
ney  " 

«  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

*'  It's  a  musical  instrument,  sir,"  said 
Fanny. 

««  1  have  had  a  letter,  sir,  from 
Brooke  Aylmer,"  said  Corney,  *•  and 
he  wonders  he  has  not  heard  from  you ; 
and  he's  going  to  come  with  us  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  we  are  to  bring  Fanny  a        . 

what's  the  name  of  it? B^sy,  will 

you  read  it  ?" 

The  following  paragraph  from  Brooke 
Aylmer's  letter  to  Master  Corney  was 
accordingly  read  by  Bessy  :^. 

**  By-the-bye,  would  you  tell  Fanny 
that  when  I  was  lately  at  Mr.  Mug- 
gins's place,  Kilcona,  to  which  he  has 
S'ven  the  name  of  Newtown-Mount- 
luggins,  I  beard  one  of  Uiose  newly- 
invented  instruments,  the  piano-forte* 
Its  effect  is  far  superior  to  that  of  either 
the  spinet  or  the  narpsichord.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  process  of  time  it  will 
supersede  them.  I  heard,  also,  some 
lovely  music  by  one  Haydn,  a  new 
composer.  The  style  is  rather  wild 
and  extravagant,  but  full  of  fire  and 
genius.  I  have  been  thinking  that,  on 
our  return  firom  London,  you  could 
bring  Fanny  a  piano-forte." 

**0h,  indeed,  we  must  have  one," 
said  Mrs.  O'Sherkm,  <«  and  Mr.  Ayl- 
mer will  bring  it  here  himself." 

*<And  what  the  divil  will  be  the 
good  of  it?"  said  Mr.  O'Sherkin. 

^  **  Ah^  sir,  won't  you  let  me  hare  a 
piano-forte  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"  And  what  do  you  want  of  any  of 
them  new  invintions?"  roared  *the 
squire.  "  Can't  ye  be  contint  wid 
yer  grandmother's  ould  harpsichord? 
What  was  good  enough  for  her  is  good 
enough  for  you,  you  consated  young 
pink^n  1" 

"Don't  you  remember,  sir,"  said 
Corney,  winking  at  his  sisters,  "  what 
Brooke  wastelimg  us  of  the  march  of 
intellect?" 

"March  of  your  granny  1 !"  said  the 
squure.  "  It  shan't  march  into  my 
house,  at  any  nite  I ! !" 

"  I  am  so  tired  of  that  old  harpsi- 
chord," said  Fanny,  pouting  her  sweet 
lips. 

*'  Oh  it's  horrid,"  said  Bessy. 

It  is  odd  none  of  them  thought  so 
the  day  before. 

"Now  Mr.  O'Sherkin,"  said  the 
mamma,  "  listen  to  reason.  It  must 
be,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.    We  must 
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have  one  of  those  new  instruments ;  I 
forget  its  name." 

"A  piano-forte,"  said  Bessy,  con- 
sulting the  letter. 

"  Ay ;  a  panofly ;  we  must  have  a 
panofly." 

**  Fiano-forte«  ma'am,"  said  Fanny. 

**  Just  what  I  say,  my  love  ;  a  pa- 
nof  ty.  As  for  the  old  harpsichord  I  shall 
certainly  have  it  thrown  into  Roaring 
Water  hay,  nasty  old  thing  that  it  is." 

The  said  harpsichord  was,  in  truth, 
a  most  deplorable  old  rattle-trap ;  but 
it  was  associated  in  the  memory  of 
Mr.  O'Sherkin,  with  reminiscences  of 
his  childhood,  when  his  mother  would 
amuse  him  by  playing  jigs  or  country 
dances  on  its  keys ;  and  even  now,  in 
later  life,  its  creaking  tones  would 
often  recall  the  by.gone  times,  and 
speak  to  his  best  anections. 

**  For  the  Mme  loiind  ww  In  hiiMri, 
Ai  In  those  dayi  he  heerd.** 

And  he  regarded  all  modem  im- 
provements in  the  mechanism  of  spinets 
and  harpsichords,  with  as  much  con- 
tempt and  aversion  as  a  loyal  British 
subject  of  the  present  day  would  re- 
gard the  movements  of  chartists,  and 
radicals,  and  repealers ;  or  the  impor- 
tation of  the  last  (the  very  last)  con- 
stitution from  Paris. 

Not  such,  however,  were  the  senti- 
ments of  Mrs.  O'Sherkin  and  her 
daughters,  concerning  the  march  of 
musical  science.  Poor  Mr.  O'Sherkin 
found  himself  in  a  minority  of  one,  in 
voting  on  the  (question  of  piano-fortes : 
and  amid  a  whirlwind  of  opposition,  so 
loud  and  long  as  to  set  the  pointers  bark- 
ing, was  obhged  to  give  in,  and  con- 
sent to  bring  a  piano-forte  to  Castle 
Sherkin;  stipulatmg,  nevertheless,  that 
the  ancient  harpsichord  should  con- 
tinue to  occupy  its  wonted  place :  to 
which  stipulation  the  ladies  consented, 
as  they  would  to  thousands  of  stlpu- 
lations,  provided  they  carried  their 
point. 


Now  why  all  this  ado,  this  excite- 
ment, this  whirlwind,  this  intense  ear* 
nestness  about  a  piano?  Were  the 
ladies  fanatics  in  music  ? 

Solve  the  question  as  you  please, 
reader.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in 
a  scene  of  bustle,  and  sound,  and  fury, 
iJie  spectator  discerns  not  the  real 
motive. 

There  is  a  story  extant  6f  two 
Frenchmen,  ignorant  of  English,  who 
went  to  Covent-earden  to  witness  the 
performance  of  the  tragedy  of  Othello. 
They  tried  to  comprehend  the  stoiy, 
but  in  vain.  Scene  after  scene  passed 
before  them  of  tremendous  rage,  re- 
sentment, and  intense  excitement,  but 
they  were  unable  to  trace  these  ap- 
pearances to  their  real  causes.  At  last, 
during  one  of  Othello's  most  appalling 
outbursts  of  passion,  one  of  thePrench- 
men,  in  a  sly  tone  of  satisfaction  at 
having,  as  he  conjectured,  unfathomed 
the  mystery,  exclaimed — **  Ah  I  mais 
je  comprend  1  Monsieur  a  pardu  son 
mouchoir  de  poche  I" 

Perhaps  Miss  Fanny—aooi^  pardu 
son  mouchoir  de  poche  I 

Finally  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  AyU 
mer  should  bring  the  newly  invented 
musical  instrument,  in  his  personal 
custody,  to  Castle  Sherkin,  and  that 
he  should  stop  a  while  at  that  ancient 
place.  '*  For  it  would  be  a  charity," 
as  Mi-s.  O'Sherkin  compaaonately  re- 
marked, "  to  that  poor  young  man,  to 
bring  him  out  of  his  sohtnde  and  give 
him  a  little  society."  Which  com- 
passionate remark  of  the  worthy  lady 
may,  perhaps,  furnish  a  doe  to  her 
earnest  exertions  in  this  affair. 

Bless  the  women!  'Tis  they  are 
the  clever  creatures,  when  letter-writ- 
ing,  or  match-making  are  in  the  wind. 
That  very  hour  did  Mrs.  O'Sheikin 
sit  down  and  write  to  Mr.  Aylmer. 
And  she  had  a  horse  saddled  the  next 
day,  before  dawn,  and  Con  Gollahoo 
sent  off  with  the  letter  to  Bandon. 
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Am  eminent  name  has  lately  been 
struck  from  off  the  roll  of  livmg  au- 
thors. Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
papers  record  the  death  of  this  distin- 
suished  dramatist,  and  most  amiable 
lady,  at  the  unusually  protracted 
period  of  eighty-nine.  The  literary 
world  of  the  present  day,  and  the  pub« 
lie  in  general,  had  so  completely  lost 
sight  of  her  for  many  years,  from  the 
total  retirement  in  which  her  long  and 
tranquil  old  age  exhausted  itself,  that 
we  thought,  in  common  with  many, 
she  had  disappeared  from  her  terrestrial 
pilgrimage  long  since.  We  num- 
berad  her  with  remembrances  of  the 
past,  and  considered  her  as  much  the 
property  of  history  as  sundry  obsolete 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  mortal  substance,  much  attenu- 
ated, we  are  assured  still  flickers  un- 
easily round  their  accustomed  benches, 
opposing  cyerything  and  everybody. 
The  announcement  of  her  very  recent 
demise  was,  at  first,  a  little  startling ; 
it  seemed  as  if  a  departed  spirit  had 
obtained  leave  to  return,  afler  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  in  Elysium,  to  declare 
Its  own  final  translation.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Lord  Chesterfield's  saying 
of  himself  and  Lord  Tyrawley,  when 
both  were  very  old  and  infirm,  and 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  exhumed — 
**  Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these 
two  years,  but  we  don't  choose  to  have 
it  known." 

I  saw  Joanna  BaiUie,  for  the  first 
time,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1820.  I  had 
long  admired  the  writer,  and  looked  on 
the  woman  with  mingled  interest  and 
curiosity.  She  was  then  ver^g  on 
fifty-eight,  with  an  appearance  of 
health,  wluch,  though  in  a  slight  frame, 
indicated  longevity.  I  saw  a  small, 
prim,  and  Quaker-like  looking  person, 
m  plain  attire,  with  ^ntle,  unobtrusive 
manners,  and  devoid  of  affectation; 
rather  olent,  and  more  inclined  to 
listen  than  to  talk.  There  was  no 
tinge  of  the  blue-stocking  in  her  style 
of  conversation,  no  assumption  of  con- 
scious importance  in  her  demeanour, 
and  less  of  literary  display  than  in  any 
auUior  or  authoress  1  had  ever  been 


in  company  with.  It  was  difficult  to 
persuade  yourself  that  the  little,  insig- 
nificant,  and  rather  commonplace-look- 
ing individual  before  you,  could  have 
conceived  and    embodied  with    such 

K^tent  energy,  the  deadly  hatred  of 
e  Montfort,  or  the  fiery  love  of  BasiL 
Livins  in  the  seclusion  of  a  quiet,  nar- 
row,  domestic  circle,  without  practical 
experience  of  the  world's  doings,  **  she 
kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  her  way," 
uncheqnered  b^  stirring  incidents  to 
disturb  or  excite  a  tranquil,  uniform 
course  of  life.  With  no  knowledge 
but  what  was  supplied  by  reading 
and  reflection,  her  high  imaginative 
genius  enabled  her  to  grapple  in  de- 
scription with  the  absorbing  passions 
which  give  their  colour  to  the  more 
active  scenes  of  existence,  and  to  de- 
pict them  with  as  much  truth  and 
identity,  as  if  she  had  felt  and  partici- 
pated in  all  that  she  delineates. 

An  anecdote  related  to  me  at  the 
time,  by  a  party  present,  illustrates 
pleasingly  the  natural  simplicity  of  her 
character.  Being  on  a  visit  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  she  was  taken  to  see  the 
ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  we  conclude, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  **  by  the  pale 
moonlight,"  as  the  poet  recommends. 
The  wonders  of  the  eastern  window 
were  especially  pointed  out  to  her,  with 
the  complicated  and  delicate  tracery 
of  the  arches,  in  some  portions  as 
clearly  defined  as  when  they  first  re- 
ceived outline  and  form  from  the  chisel 
of  the  cutter.  All  stood  silently  round, 
and  turned  towards  the  great  poetic 
lioness,  expecting  some  burst  of  high- 
flown  admiration,  or  fervid  eulogium. 
Note-books  were  beginning  to  peep 
out,  ears  were  erect,  and  expectation 
on  the  tip-toe.  Afler  gazing  intently 
for  some  moments,  she  said  quietiy, 
and  almost  to  herself,  *<It  is  reallv 
very  fine — ^what  a  beautiful  pattern  it 
would  make  1"  The  loftiest  genius  dwells 
not  always  on  Olympus,  but  sometimes 
treads  on  level  ground,  and  descends 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every, 
day  humanity. 

Very  few  of  Miss  Baillie's  plays  have 
been  acted,  and  none  with  permanent 
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♦/»  U.'-  «»'#'l/.  '1  r»*'«;  f'»-*>''  ^^'-^  ^^*  ^*- 
#|fi*iv#l/  in  ih'*';volv<;iiJ*'ntof  om;  for- 
Uiii\ixr  thou^'ht,  U»^;  cfiii-t-^l'J'-nc-fca  of 
t,fit',  partirul'ir  a;r<:nr-y.  1  hey  an;  meta- 
j»liy«w:al  idca<i  rath<;r  than  practical 
ovfnUi,  ami  rrjrjuire  to  be  paused  oa 
and  n;fl<?cie«l  over,  before  you  can 
thoroiijjhly  comprehend  And  enter  into 
thu  objirct  of  the  irriUjn  They  are 
<liNtinc:'t)y  dramatic  poems,  rather  than 
actiiiK  dramas* 

'I'ho  public,  when  "DeMonffort" 
wa«  announced  for  rcpre«cnto(flon  at 
Dniry.Uno,  in  1800,  roused  up  from 
thci  iMTiodicjil  apathy  which  ever  and 
anon  (M)mos  ovor  them ;  the  critics  an- 
nounood  tho  approach  of  a  new  era  in 
drnnmtio  litorntun%  and  the  talents  of 
tho  nrriit.  aolorK,  then  in  their  cenith, 
loll  no  tloubt  thiit  tho  conceptions  of 
(ho  luHhtir  would  bo  fully  roalixed. 
Tho  oHritomont  was  groat,  and  the 
di««p|»ointn»ont  otmnnonsurate.  The 
n»oUoioH»  vawnwl  in  »pito  of  thomsolvosy 
in  npito  ol'  tho  o\(pni«ito  i>oetry,  the 
vln^»i^m«  pH««ion,  and  tho  transcondant 
nohtitf  ol'»l»»hn  Komblo  and  Mrs,  8id. 
d(>u<.  TlH^t^  WHS  a  total  alwjnco  of 
nndorpU»t»  or  »kiU\iUy  intorwoyou  sub- 
iMduuito  ^>hai^»ttni«— no  tarioty,  no 
»vbol  I  U  WH«  all  Uo  Montfort,  with 
hu  dwoUv  hat  ml,  his  unnatistaotoiy 
umvooM  f\u*  tt.  hi»  tfUnmiy  moditations, 
ami  \\\\^K  lno>u«bUMHkta*ti\>pho;  there 
^»i«  a  lu»avv,  niuHHUHMWOil  monotony, 
i*hu»h  \^mpiHHl  idl  ivund  like  a  sepiu- 
\\\\yi\\  MhiHuidi  and  nvlm'Oil  to  suffering 
what  nhouUl  havo  lH»on  enjoyment.  It 
wn«  a  positive  n»nriove  when  the  cur- 
tain thH»i»iMHl  I  ana  though  all  felt  con- 
viuiHMl  tlwy  had  been  dealing  with  a 
vory  suiwrior  production,  many  doubt- 
imI  if  tlioy  understood  it ;  few  shed 
inars  (the  most  genuine  test  of  tra- 
tfttdy),  and  still  fewer  cared  to  undergo 
tlie  operation  a  second  time.  The 
play  was  put  on  the  shelf  after  a  short 
run  of  eleven  nights. 

More  than  twenty  years  after,  **  De 
Montfort  '*  was  revived  at  Dmr^-lane, 
for  Edmund  Kean,  in  1821,  with  va- 
rions  alterations,  and  a  last  act  entirely 
re.written  by  the  authoress.  Much 
expectation  was  again  raised;  Kean 
himself  expected  to  do  wonders  with  the 
party  and  we  have  heard  firom  some 
who  saw  it,  that  the  performance  was 
one  of  his  greatest  ^orts;  he  acted 


a."  lis  tT'scjea.i:*!*  tBerry,  and  at 

zlzL*:  L^  ^ymtrs  v^re  imdimi. 
ni-D^L  I>  iz  iLe  sjjxk  re«;ili  ensued, 
fr^m.  the  orlgKal  eaase  ;  Ote  play  was 
5' 111  fo'ir^l  lo  be  a  pjaderoas  mono- 
dr&KLa*  an*!  it^  nrfamx-Uon  was  even 
more  tran^i^n:  than  iu  Urst  existence. 
All  thif  13  verr  dLscoora^lngy  and  rather 
extraonlinarT,  whtare  there  ia  sadi  on. 
doubted  excellence  in  the  antlior,  and 
that  excellence  has  been  so  ably  illus- 
trated  by  the  best  poformers  of  modern 
times.  Look  at  ■<  the  Stranger,"  which 
keeps  the  stage,  and  never  &ils  to 
please  the  andience,  althon^  modem 
critics  have  of  late  entered  mto  a  cru- 
sade against  this  and  other  dramas  of 
the  same  class.  Why  it  scarodj  poe- 
sesses  a  tithe  of  the  merit  or  pretenaions 
of  "  De  Montfort,"  yet  is  it  a  fiur  more 
effective  pky,  and  the  same  great 
actors,  Kembfe  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  im. 
mortalized  this  German  impropriety, 
while  they  fiuled  in  eiving  permanent 
life  to  the  purer  ana  more  legitimate 
English  tra^y.  It  most  be  (as  we 
thinkj),  that  the  one,  with  all  its  faults 
and  inferiority,  is  more  natural  than 
the  other— more  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  the  spectators,  and  more  likely 
to  happen  tolday  or  to-morrow.  The 
one  IS  simple,  the  other  strained.^  It 
is  the  rule  opposed  to  the  exception : 
we  sympathise  more  readily  with  what 
is  likely,  than  what  is  barely  possible. 
Many  are  inclined  to  think  the  author- 
ess  of  '*  De  Montfort"  had  gone  be- 
yond  nature,  in  colouring  l^tred  so 
strongly,  when  arisii^  from  an  insig. 
nificant  cause»  and  cherished  pertina. 
ciously  after  so  lonj^  an  intervaL  For 
one  case  of  romantic  or  high-wrought 
incident,  whether  of  crime  or  virtue 
and  which  only  hi^pens  to  peculiar  nac* 
tures,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
there  occur  twenty  common  ones  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  every-day 
life,  which,  as  everybody  can  under- 
stand,  they  take  a  greater  interest  in. 
If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  applies 
as  a  general  rule,  althou^  introduced 
to  bear  on  a  particular  mstance,  and 
proves  that  a  mere  skilful  playwright 
may  canj  away  the  public  voioe»  which 
is  sometimes  refusea  to  higher  genius 
and  far  more  profound  conceptions. 

Miss  BaUlie  having  written  her 
double  series  of  <*  Flays  on  the  Paa- 
sions,"  which  were  generally  pro- 
nounced more  adapted  to  the  doeet 
than  the  stage,  published  in  1804  an 
additional  volume  of  three  "  Miicel- 
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laneotts  Pkys,*'  intended  more  ex- 
pressly  for  representation^  and  all  of 
which,  at  di^rent  times,  had  been 
offered  to  and  rejected  by  the  London 
mani^ers.  She  was  evidently  anxious 
that  her  dramas  should  be  acted,  and 
says  in  her  preface : — 

**  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  my  strong^- 
est  desire  to  add  a  few  pieces  to  the  stock 
of  what  may  be  oallea  oar  national  or 
permanently  acting  plays,  how  unequal 
soever  my  abilities  may  be  to  the  object 
of  my  ambition." 

And  again— 

<*  I  have  wished  to  leave  behind  me  in 
the  world  a  few  plays,  some  of  which 
might  have  a  chance  of  continuing  to  be 
acted  even  in  our  canvas  theatres  and 
barns,  and  of  preservins;  to  my  name 
some  remembrance  of  that  species  of 
amusement  which  I  hare,  above  every 
other,  enjoyed/* 

She  says,  very"  jnstly  too,  that  the 
failure  of  her  attempts  to  add  to  the 
acted  drama  is  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  having  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing any  of  her  productions  on  the 
8ta^,  many  faults,  respecting  effect, 
arismg  from  want  of  practi<»l  expe- 
rience, would  remain  undiscovered,  and 
thus  render  improvement  in  her  subse- 
quent productions  almost  impossible. 
This  preface  was  published  after  the 
first  production  of  De  Montfort,  aU 
though  written  probably  at  an  ante- 
cedent date.  That  she  had,  even 
without  experience,  some  idea  of  what 
are  called  stage  effects,  or  coups  de 
theatre,  may  be  eridenced  by  several 
instances  firom  her  dramas.  The  ar. 
raneements  for  the  execution  of  Edi- 
wald;*  the  sawins  asnnder  of  the 
planks  supporting  the  scafibld,  by  Ohio 
the  negro,  in  Reiner ;  and  the  contri. 
Tance  of  Othoric  to  escape  death  witii 
torture  in  Constantine  Paleologus. 

In  1810  the  Fandty  Legend  was 
produced  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre, 
through  the  interference  and  active  ex- 
ertions of  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr.  Scott, 
who  took  great  interest  in  its  success, 
and  assembled  a  host  of  the  literati  of 
the  modem  Athens  to  witness  the  first 
representation.    He  supplied  the  pro- 


logue, and  the  epilogue  was  contributed 
by  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  the 
Man  of  Peeling.  The  authoress  8a3rs 
she  obtained  the  story  in  1805  from 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,  who  gave  it  to 
her  as  a  legend  long  preserved  in  the 
fiimily  of  her  maternal  ancestors.  It 
had  been  previously  brought  on  the 
sta^e  by  Uolcroft,  as  a  melodrama, 
under  the  title  of  the  Lady  of  the  Bock, 
and  acted  at  Drury-lane  in  1805.f 
But  of  this  fact  Miss  Baillie  appears 
to  have  been  entirolv  ignorant.  Crreat 
pains  were  taken  with  the  production 
of  her  play.  The  Edinburgh  public 
wero  pleased  and  flattered  by  a  national 
story,  given  to  them  by  a  country- 
woman; it  was  received  with  warm  ap- 
plause for  fourteen  consecutive  nights, 
frequently  repeated  afterwards,  and 
remained  long  on  the  stock  list  of  the 
theatre.    The  heroine,  Helen  of  Ar- 

gjrll,  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Henry 
yddons,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
actresses  of  her  day,  and  who  ranks  in 
the  very  foremost  list  of  those  whose  pri- 
vate  virtues  have  enhanced  die  lustre  of 
their  professional  excellence.  I  have, 
on  several  occasions,  performed  in  this 

Sj  with  her  the  character  of  the 
ther,  John  of  Lome,  during  the 
seasons  comprised  between  1822  and 
1824;  but  of  the  original  actors,  not 
more  than  one  is  now  alive. 

Ml.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Wal. 
ter  Scott,  mentions  that,  in  1815,  the 
Eaanily  Legend  was  performed  in  one  of 
the  London  theatres,  on  which  occasion 
the  authoress  (with  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott),  was  pre- 
sent at  the  representation.  We  have 
no  record  accessible  by  which  to  ascer- 
tun  at  what  theatre  the  representa- 
tion took  place,  or  the  degree  of 
success  it  was  attended  with.  More 
than  once  I  have  thought  of  producing 
the  Family  Legend  on  the  Dublin 
boards,  and  we  have  had  several  emi- 
nent actresses  who  could  have  render- 
ed full  justice  to  the  leading  female 
character,  in  which  the  interest  prin- 
cipally centres.  Either  Mrs.  Kean  or 
Miss  Helen  Faucit  could  have  embodied 
it  beautifully.  There  is  in  this  play 
action,  vigour,  and  poetical  dialogue  ; 
interest  in  the  story,  and  ample  field 


*  A  very  similar  effect  was  long  afterwards  introduced  in  a  play  at  Drary-lane, 
called  the  jRed  Matk,  adapted  from  Cooper's  novel  of  the  '*  Bravo,"  where  the  exe- 
cution of  Jacopo  is  arranged  much  after  this  fashion. 

t  The  plot  and  story  of  Holcroft's  drama  are  taken  from  Mrs.  Murray's  '*  Com- 
panion to  the  HighlandEs.'* 
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for  scenic  eflfects.  A  very  striking 
and  oriffinal  incident  occurs  where  the 
lady  is  left  to  perish  on  a  lone  rock  in 
the  ocean,  which,  at  high  tide,  is  en- 
tirely submeiged,  and  from  wluch  she 
is  rescaed  in  Uie  last  extremity.  This, 
in  our  large  theatre,  would  afford  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  one  of  those 
triumphs  01  mechanism,  with  which 
modem  audiences  are  taken  by  storm, 
and  wherein  the  genius  of  the  master, 
carpenter  and  the  scene  painter  throws 
into  the  shade  the  ablest  efforts  of  the 
most  accomplished  actor.  These  re- 
sources are  scarcely  legitimate,  but  we 
live  under  the  "lower  empire"  of 
dramatic  taste.  In  obedience  to  its 
laws,  and  not  to  be  behind  the  times, 
the  managers  of  the  great  London 
theatres  l^ve  been  coerced  into  costly 
expedients,  and  have  transformed  some 
of  the  noblest  tragedies  of  Shakspeare 
into  monstrous  five-act  melodramas; 
reducing  them  to  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  endless  processions,  emblazoned 
surcoats,  banners  illustrative  of  all  tbe 
different  stages  in  heraldic  science,  with 
costumes  from  undoubted  authority, 
and  whole  armies  of  supernumeraries 
clad  in  real  panoply ;  to  the  vast  de- 
light of  the  learned  antiquarian,  but  to 
the  utter  mystification  of  the  bewilder- 
ed  public.  The  interest  and  passion 
of  the  scene  were  lost  in  the  show,  and 
Coriolanus  or  Henry  V.  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  glitterinj^ 
pageantry  that  enveloped  them.  This 
IS  not  meant  in  any  disparagement  to 
the  acknowledged  talents  possessed  by 
the  leading  actors  of  the  day.  There 
are  among  them  men  worthy  ''to 
stand  by  Csesar  and  give  directions," 
but  even  .Garrick  or  John  Kemble 
would  have  been  smothered  up  by  a 
similar  process.  Our  remarks  are  in- 
tended,  in  all  humility,  merely  as  a 
comment  on  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  mistake  of  a  system,  ruinous  in  ex- 
pense and  unsound  in  application. 
There  b  a  medium  in  all  things,  and  in 
this  the  whole  matter  appears  to  have 
been  overdone.  The  upholsterer  and  the 
property  man  stepped  into  the  foremost 
places  mstead  of  filling  up  the  back 
ground;  thus  rendering  prmdpal  what 
should  be  accessary,  and  confounding 


just  proportion,  as,  in  architecture,  the 
overloaaed  ornaments  of  the  florid 
Gk)thic  obscure  the  nobler  and  more 
solid  features  of  the  early  Norman 
oru[inal. 

The  tragedy^  of  Constantino  Paleo- 
gus  is  unquestionably  more  dramatic^ 
and  better  suited  for  representation^ 
than  any  other  of  Miss  Baillie's  pla^. 
Her  plots  are  usually  of  her  own  in- 
vention, and  in  this  instance  alone  she 
has  drawn  firom  the  pages  of  history. 
The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and 
several  imaeinaiy  characters  are  intro- 
duced,  whidi  relieve  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  main  story.  It  was  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  glorious  representatives 
they  would  have  been  of  the  two  leading 
personages,  the  last  CsBsar  and  his  de- 
voted partner.*  The  reason  why  they 
rejected  this  fine  tragedy  has  never 
been  explained ;  perhaps  the  cold  re- 
ception of  De  Montfort  had  chilled 
them ;  but  at  that  epoch  they  fre- 
quently wasted  both  time  and  talent 
on  many  worthless  dramas,  long  since 
buried  and  forgotten,  and  from  which 
neither  fame  nor  profit  could  rea- 
sonably  be  expected.  On  readinz 
Constantine  I  was  mudi  struck  with 
its  beauties  and  capability  for  pro- 
ducing stage  effect.  In  1820,  being 
then  merely  a  leading  performer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre>  and  with  no  fore- 
bodings of  ever  becominff  a  manager,  I 
selected  it  for  my  benent  ni^ht,  and 
bestowed  much  time  and  consideration 
in  arranging  it  for  the  purpose.  It 
had  been  already  acted  m  Liverpool, 
I  think,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Terrv,  and  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in 
London,  by  Huntly  and  Miss  Taylor, 
during  Uie  management  of  Dibdin ;  at 
the  uitter  place  as  a  melodramatic 
spectacle,  under  the  title  of  Cbiutoi- 
tine  and  Valeria,  I  had  never  seen 
either  of  these  versions,  consequently, 
for  the  merits  or  defects  of  what  I  was 
^ing  to  produce  I  was  solely  respon- 
sible, and  much  cm*tailment  and  many 
alterations  were  necessary.  MissBaillie 
happened  to  arrive  in  Edinburgh,  on 
a  visit  to  some  firiends,  at  this  precise 
juncture,  and  while  the  rehearsals  were 
going  on.t     I  had  not  the  slightest 


*  The  character  of  the  Empress  Valeria  is  fictitious ;  Constantine  Paleologus 
was  unmarried. 

t  The  performers  were  so  much  annoyed  with  the  constant  rehearsals  of  this 
play,  and  the  trouble  it  occasioned  them,  that  they  christened  it,  as  a  grcen«room 
Joke,  **  Constantine  Plaguing-all-of-us." 
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idea  of  such  a  coincidence  when  I 
selected  the  play,  but  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  her  on  the  subject, 
which>  with  her  reply,  may  be  in. 
teresting  to  our  readers.  I  was  then  a 
tyro  on  the  stage,  it  was  my  first  at- 
tempt at  dramatic  arrangement,  and  I 
little  foresaw  the  future  years  of  long 
and  laborious  experience  in  similar 
matters  which  were  in  store  for  me :— i 

••  Tliealn  BotsI,  Ediaborfh,  Maj  S4tii,  1890. 

^<  Madam, — Intruding  myself  as  a 
stranger  on  your  attention,  I  trust  the 
nature  of  my  subject  will  plead  my  ex- 
cuse ;  and  I  must  further  apologise  for 
haTlng  delayed  preferring  the  request 
oontamed  in  this  letter,  by  stating  that  I 
was  ignorant  until  late  last  night  of  your 
arriyal  in  Edinburgh.  Among  the  many 
works  of  genius  with  which  you  have 
enriched  the  literature  of  our  country, 
I  have  long  considered  the  tragedy  of 
OmMUmtine  PaUohgus  as  particularly 
adapted  to  produce  strong  effect  in  re- 
presentation. With  this  feeling  I  have, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  Mrs.  H. 
Siddons,*  selected  it  for  that  purpose  on 
Monday  eyening  next,  and  now  venture 
to  solicit  your  sanction  and  approbation, 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  withheld.  In 
arranging  the  play  for  the  stage,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  deviate,  in  some  in- 
stances, from  its  original  form,  and 
to  omit,  occasionally,  passages  which, 
though  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  not 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot, 
and  sometimes  impede  the  progress  of 
the  incidents.  I  trust  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  recalling  to  your  mind 
that  the  play,  in  its  original  state, 
greatly  exceeds  the  usual  length  of  act- 
ing tragedies ;  that  the  reaaer  in  the 
closet  can  dwell,  ad  UhUum^  on  poetical 
beauties,  whereas  the  spectator  in  the 
theatre  must  be  rousea  at  once  by 
striking  effects,  and  his  attention  kept 
alive  by  rapidity  of  action ;  that  the 
taste  of  the  present  day  inclines,  per- 
haps too  strongly,  to  the  delineation  of 
vehement  passion,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  declamatory  and  didactic  compo- 
sition ;t  and,  lastly,  that  the  means  af- 
forded by  a  comparatively  small  theatri- 


cal company,  render  it  indispensable  to 
condense  the  principal  characters,  so  as 
to  place  the  weight  of  the  representation 
in  a  few  hands.  On  this  plan,  and  with 
these  objects  in  view,  the  tragedy  has 
been  arranged  for  the  stage,  but  not  the 
slightest  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the 
original  text.  Ignorant  at  the  time  that 
you  were  to  visit  Edinburgh  I  was  un- 
able to  avail  myself  of  your  very  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  experience,  which  I 
should  most  anxiously  have  solicited. 
I  trust,  however,  you  will  approve  of 
what  has  been  done  on  the  prmciples  I 
have  stated,  and  should  you  feet  dis- 
posed to  honour  the  theatre  with  your 
presence  on  Monday  evening,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  per- 
formance such  as  you  can  witness  with 
satbfaction. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  my- 
self, madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

Miss  Baillie*8  answer  to  the  above 
letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  Klng-ftxc«l,  Wedacidfty  morning. 

"  Sib, — Nothing  can  be  more  gratify- 
ing to  me  than  your  having  thought  the 
play  of  Conttantine  worthy  of  being  per- 
formed in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and 
I  beg  that  Mrs.  H.  Siddons  and  your- 
self will  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  do  me.  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  alterations  you  have  made  will 
^ve  it  a  much  better  chance  of  sncceed- 
mg ;  and,  indeed,  I  never  supposed  that 
it  was  entirely  adapted  to  any  theatre. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on  Mrs.  H.  Siddons  very  soon,  and  have 
this  morning  sent  a  parcel  to  her  house 
which  I  received  from  Mrs.  Siddons  a 
few  days  before  I  left  London. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Bi 


When  we  consider  that  this  play,  of 
all  the  productions  of  the  authoress, 
was  that  which  she  had  most  carefullv 
oompoeed  for  representation,  and  whicn 
she  had  fondly  hoped  would  grace  the 
boards  of  Drury.lane  Theatre,  and  be 
acted  by  the  matchless  artists  she  had 


*  Mrs.  H.  Siddons  was  the  proprietress  of  the  theatre,  and  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  Miss  Baillie. 

t  A  little  before  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written  it  was  not  unusual  at 
Drury-lane,  for  ladies  in  the  dress  boxes,  and  actresses  on  the  stage,  to  be  taken 
out  in  fits,  while  Kean  was  acting  the  last  scene  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ;  while  at 
Covent-garden,  Miss  O'Neill,  Young,  Macready,  and  C.  Kemble,  acted  up  the  tra- 
gedies of  Shell  with  such  unsparing  energy,  that,  from  the  first  act  to  tne  last,  a 
foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  language,  would  have  supposed  they  were  in  convulsions. 
They  were  all,  as  John  Kemble  said  of  Kean  in  particular,  <*  terribly  in  earnest.** 
I  wish  our  modern  actors  would  rouse  the  public  with  a  little  of  this  ou  physica  in 
the  right  places. 
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written  for,  it  must  have  been  some  In  1825,  Constantine  Paleologus  was 

disappointment,  even  to  her  tranquil  produced  in  Dublin.     We  had  here 

spirit,  to  find  that  it  was  in  Edinburgh  more  extensive  means  than  in  £din- 

sne  was  to  witness  its  first  representa-  burgh.     New  scenery  was  painted,  and 

tion ;  for  though  we  considered  our-  much  pageantry  introduced.     A  ^len. 

selves  many  degrees  beyond  "  tritons  did  banquet  in  the  imperial  palace,  in 

of  the  minnows,"  the  London  public  the  first  act ;  a  singuWly  well  org&. 

and  their  critics  were  not  disposed  to  nised  mob,  in  the  second  ;    a  grand 

subscribe  to  all  our  pretensions.     The  military  procession*  in  the  third ;  the 

event  was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Bosphonis,    with   the    imperial   fleet 

The  house  was  crowded,  the  audience  and  galley,  in  the  fourth  ;  and,  in  the 

liberal  of  applause,  and  the  authoress  fifVh,  the  storming  of  the  city,  and 

delighted.     AVhen  I  was  introduced  to  bearing  off  the  body  of  the  slam  £m. 

her  in  her  private  box,  after  the  cur-  peror  by  his  devotea  band  of  brothers, 

tain  fell,  she  said  '*  she  had  never  We  subjoin  a  bill  of  the  first  night  as 

passed  a  hi4>pier  evening  in  her  life."  an  authentic  document : — 

••THEATRE  ROYAL,  DUBLIN. 

This  present  Evening,  Tlrareday,  Jane  80,  1825,  will  be  perfonned  (first  tfane  here), 
a  New  Historical  Drama,  in  Five  Acts, 

CALLED 

CONSTANTINE  PALEOLOGUS, 

THE  LAST   OF   THE   CfiSAKS. 

Written  by  the  celebrated  Joanna  Baillte,  aathoress  of  De  Montfort,  Plays  of  the  Pm- 
Bions,  &c.  Altered  and  adapted  for  representation  in  this  Theatre,  with  new  and  appro- 
priate Soenery,  Dresses,  and  Decorations.  The  Greek  and  Turkish  Marches  compoaed 
by  Mr.  A.  Liub. 

Constantine  Palkolooub,  the  last  Emperor  of  Constanti&ople   ...    Mr.  Abbott 
Petronius     1  C  Mr.  Hamerton. 

Marthon      >   Senators  of  Constantinople  -J  Mr.  Barry. 

Othas  )  C  Mr.  Dig^ 

Justinian!  Mr.  Cnnningham. 

Hugo  Mr.  O'Roorke. 

Othorie  (a  Hungarian  Savage)         Mr.  Broogfa. 

Rodrigo,  a  Genoise  Naval  Commander,  Chief  of  the  Band  of  Friends  Mr.  Calcnft. 
Greek  Noblemen,  Knights,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  Emperor  of  the  Turks  Mr.  Southwell 

Osmir,  his  Vizier       Mr.  James. 

Caled  BIr.  Swan. 

Turkish  Officers,  Soldiers,  Janissaries,  &c.,  &c,  lee 

Valeria,  Empress  of  Constantmople Miss  Jannan. 

Ella,  Daughter  of  Petronius  Miss  Harvey. 

Lnda  Miss  StanfieM. 

Servia  Mrs.  JohnsoD. 

Pulcheria        Mrs.  Norman. 

Sempronia       Mtas  Mahon. 

FUivia  Mrs.  Smollett. 

In  the  eoHTM  of  the  Play  the  following  Scenery  vnll  be  introduced: — 

Suburbs  of  Constantinople  and  Distant  View  of  the  Turkish  Encampment 

Grand  Banquet  in  the  Imperial  Palaoe. 

Exterior  of  the  Palace  of  Constantine. 

Grand  Chamber  in  the  Palace,  commanding  a  view  of  the  BosphomSk 

The  Imperial  Galley  and  Fleet — Burning  Ruins  of  Constantinople. 

To  conclude  with  the  Melodrama  of  the 

FATHER  and  SON; 

OBf     THB  BUINB   OF  THS   OONVKlfT." 

It  Will  be  intereflting  to  speculate  for  The  caustic  Byron  says,  "  Where  la 

a  moment  on  the  list  of  names  we  have  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ?**     We 

before  us  in  this  bill,  while  we  inquire  inquire,  where  is  this  theatrical  cohort 

where  are  the  individuals  now  ?    The  of  twenty-five   years  since  ?     Eight 

sombre  Young  asks,  *'  Where  is  the  have  passed    "  to  that  bourn   from 

world  in  which  a  man  was  bom?'*  whence  no  traveller  returns;"  sevea 
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have  retired  married,  or  incapable  of 
service ;  and  but  two  are  still  borne  on 
the  bodb  of  the  old  crazpr  Tessel.  The 
coDimaoder,  and  one  of  his  faithful  sub- 
ordinates, Richard  Barry.  The  latter, 
with  the  worthy  treasurer,  will  for  many 
ages  represent  the  skeleton  of  a  once 
nnmerous  phalanx.  They  will  be  dug 
alive  out  of  the  fossilized  rains  of  the 
theatre,  when  the  next  geological  ca- 
taclysm entirely  changes  the  present 
external  aspect  of  our  planet  Both 
are  unquestionably  immortal,  and  will 
survive  "the  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crush  ofworlda" — that  one  is,  "The 
AVandering  Jew,"  and  the  other,  '•  St. 
Leon,"  is  "  a  great  fact,"  clearly  de- 
monstrated, but  to  which  the  separate 
identity  actually  belongs  is  still  an  open 
question.  Widdicombe,  we  have  been 
told,  was  inclined  to  dispute  both  points, 
but  be  took  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
which,  although  encouraged  by  a  libe- 
ral fee,  was  unfavourable,  and  he  re* 
tired  from  the  contest 

"  Beveaons  a  nos  mtmions"  as  some- 
body says  in  French,  and  everybody 
quotes  when  they  want  an  apt  sen- 
tence.  Constantine  Pcdeohgus  was 
very  successful  in  Dublin,  and  repeat, 
ed  several  times  to  applauding  au- 
diences, while  the  press  unanimously 
spoke  in  liberal  praise  of  author, 
adapter,  actors,  and  tne  general  arrange- 
ments. I  would  revive  it,  but  revi- 
vals are  unlucky,  while  the  prestige  in 
fiivour  of  new  names  and  against  old 
ones  is  too  stronz  to  be  resisted.  In 
the  pride  of  my  heart  I  sent  copies  of 
my  adaptation  to  the  two  leading  Lon- 
don theatres,  thinking,  with  the  host  of 
talent  they  then  commanded,  one  or 
the  other  might  deem  it  worthy  their 
attention,  but  I  never  could  get  an  an- 
swer, although  I  asked  more  than  once, 
and  almost  **  with  whispering  humble- 
ness" (as  Shylock  says),  for  that  inex- 
pensive and  easy  courtesy.  In  those 
days  I  had  no  interest  with  the  heads 
of  departments,  not  having  yet  become 
the  alembic  throu^  which  large  sums 
were  afterward  distilled  into  recipient 
pockets.  Several  times  I  thought  of 
calUng  to  request  restitution  of  that 
and  one  or  two  other  manuscripts,  **  of 
no  use  but  to  the  owner  ;"  but  I  was 
afraid  of  being  told  to  take  m^  choice 
from  some  mouldering  pyramid  of  the 
unacted  drama  piled  up  m  a  neglected 
lumber-room ;  and  I  abandoned  the 
property  through  dread  of  the  affront. 
By  the  way,  I  have  a  good  many  un- 


claimed manuscripts  in  my  own  pos- 
session, which  having  passed  the  sta- 
tute of  limitations,  have  become  lawful 
forfeitures,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  dis- 
pose of  them  on  verv  reasonable  terms 
to  any  gentleman  who  may  be  desirous 
of  proving  the  incompetence  of  mana- 
gers by  publishing  another  series  of 
"  Rejected  Plays."  In  these  hard 
times  a  man  must  turn  an  honest 
penny  in  any  way  that  reconciles  it- 
self to  his  conscience,  and  as  Ephraim 
Smooth  observes,  *'  there  is  no  harm 
in  a  guinea.'* 

The  life  of  Joanna  Baillie  belongs  to 
posterity,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  con- 
tributed by  some  "  eminent  hand," 
well  qualified  for  the  task ;  in  the 
meantime  the  two  or  three  desultory 
reminiscences  we  have  here  recorded 
apply  to  matters  not  generally  known, 
but  which,  in  a  rambhng  series  of  pa- 
pers like  the  present,  may  be  consi- 
dered not  wholly  uninteresting. 

The  writings  of  this  lady  are  not  so 
familiar  to  the  present  generation  as 
they  ought  to  be  ;  an  extract  or  two 
from  the  volume  of  *'  Miscellaneous 
.Plays"  intended  for  the  stage  will 
show  both  the  variety  and  power 
of  her  style,  and  have  not,  we  be- 
lieve, been  pointed  out  before.  Here 
is  one  from  Rctyner,  which  in  quaint- 
ness  and  humour  reminds  us  of  the 
elder  dramatists.  Rayner  is  in  prison, 
condemned  to  die  for  a  muitler  of 
which  he  is  innocent,  and  attended  by 
a  friendly  monk,  who  has  come  to  pre- 
pare him  for  his  fate.  The  turnkey 
enters. 

RATNKB. 

'*  It  18  the  turnkey ;  a  poor  man,  who  the* 
HLs  state  in  life  favours  not  the  kind  growth 
Of  soft  affections,  has  shown  kindness  to  me. 
He  wears  upon  his  fkoe  the  awkwardness 
And  hesitating  look  of  one  who  comes 
To  ask  some  favour  ;  send  him  not  away. 
[  To  Turnkey.']  What  dost  thou  want  good 

friend  ?   Out  with  it,  man  f 
We  are  not  very  stem. 

TURNKET. 

Please  you,  it  has  to  me  long  been  a  privilege 
To  show  the  curious  peasantry  and  boors, 
Who,  from  the  country  flock  o*  holy  days^ 
Thro'  his  strait  prison  bars,  the  famous  robber, 
That  overhead  is  ceird ;  and  now  a  company 
Waits  here  without  to  see  him,  but  he's  sullen 
And  will  not  show  himself.  If  it  might  please 

you 
But  for  a  moment  opposite  yonr  grate 
To  stand,  without  giVat  wrong  to  any  one, 
Tou  might  pass  for  him,  and  do  me  great 

kindness. 
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Or  the  good  Father  there  if  he  be  willing 
To  dofr  bis  hood  and  torn  him  to  the  light, 
He  hath  a  good  thick  beard  and  a  stern  eye. 
That  would  be  better  still." 

Rayner  laughs  violently,  the  monk 
expels  the  turnkey  in  a  passion,  and 
proceeds  to  remonstrate  with  the  pri- 
soner on  his  ill-placed  levity. 

From  ConstarUine  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  in  an  opposite  strain. 

Mahomet  is  visiting  his  outposts  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  final  attack 
of  Constantinople.  The  distant  mur- 
murs  proceeding  from  the  devoted  city 
are  heard. 

BIAHOMBT. 

[  To  his  yizier"]  What  sounds  are  these? 

OSMIB. 

Hast  thou  forgot  we  are  so  near  the  city  ? 
It  is  the    murmuring  night-sound   of  her 
streets. 

MAHOMET. 

And  let  me  listen  too, — I  love  the  sound ! 
like  the  last  whispers  of  a  dying  enemy 
It  comes  to  my  pleas*d  ear. 
Spent  art  thou,  proud  imperial  queen  of 

nations, 
And  thy  last  accents  are  upon  the  wind. 
Thou  hast  but  one  more  voice  to  utter :  one 
Loud,  frantic,  terrible,  and  then  art  thou 
Amongst  the  nations  heard  no  more." 

In  the  fourth  act  Constantine  having 
determined  to  die  in  the  breach,  has 
a  parting  interview  with  his  wife,  in 
which  he  darkly  intimates  his  dread 
that  after  his  death  she  will  fall  into 
the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  be 
compelled  to  espouse  him.  She  does 
not  at  first  comprehend  his  meaning, 
but  when  it  bursts  upon  her,  a  dialogue 
of  mingled  agony  and  pathos  winds  up 
thus: — 

**  CORSTAnTINB. 

**  Think  how  a  doting  husband  is  distracted, 
Who  knows  too  well  a  lawless  victor's  power. 

vax;eria. 
What  is  his  power?  It  naught  regaideth  me. 

COMSTAMTIMX. 

Alas !  the  fh>wns  of  a  detesting  bride 
Deter  him  not 

VAUBBXA. 

But  will  hb  wed  the  dbad  T* 

Here  is  a  volume  of  powerful  mean- 
ing, in  six  short  monosyllables.  We 
can  see  Mrs.  Siddons  before  us,  and 
fancy  the  manner  and  efiect  with  which 
she  would  have  delivered  this  climax. 


In  the  last  scene,  Constantitie  has  fallen 
on  his  post  like  a  gallant  and  devoted 
soldier.  The  city  is  taken  ;  all  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Valeria, 
who  has  just  received  the  news  of  the 
Emperor's  death,  has  cast  herself  on 
the  ground  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  and 
lies  motionless  surrounded  by  her  at- 
tendant ladies.  The  victorious  sultan 
enters  with  his  train. 

MAHOMET. 

'*  She  stirs  not^  Osmir,  even  at  my  approach. 
She  sits  upon  the  ground,  unmoved  and  still. 
Thou  sorrow-dottded  beauty,  not  less  lovely 
In  this  thy  mouniful  statej     She  heeds  me 

not. 
Empress  and  sov'reiga  Dame.    Still  she  re* 

gards  me  not     [^AJier  a  pauie,^ 
Widow  of  Constantine/ 

VALBBIA — IStartinp  i9>.] 
Ay,  now  thou  callest  on  me  by  a  name 
Which  I  do  hear— 
What  would'st  thou  say  to  her  who  proudly 

wears 
That  honour'd  title?** 

This  play  is  seldom  read,  and  in  all 
probability  will  never  be  acted  again  ; 
out  if  these  and  many  similar  passages, 
which  we  might  readily  multiply,  did 
space  permit,  do  not  combine  poetic 
beauty  with  dramatic  vigour — an  opi- 
nion in  such  cases,  derived  from  ex- 
perience, b  a  very  fallacious  guide, 
and  a  mere  reed  unsafe  to  lean  on.* 

There  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Mrs.  Hemans  (in  Lockhart*s 
Life),  on  the  production  of  her  tra- 
gedy called  the  "Vespers  of  Paler- 
mo," in  Edinburgh,  which  corrobo- 
rates so  stronffly  the  argument  that 
action  supersedes  language,  with  mo- 
dem audiences,  that  we  cannot  abstain 
fix>m  inserting  it.  He  says,  <*Uiey 
care  little  (that  is,  audiences)  about 
poetry  on  the  sta^e — it  is  situation, 
passion,  and  rapidity  of  action  which 
seem  to  be  the  principal  requisites 
for  ensuring  the  success  of  a  modem 
drama ;  but  I  trust  by  dint  of  a  spe- 
cial jury,  the  piece  may  have  a  decent 
success — certamly  I  should  not  hope 
for  much  more."  This  play  did  suc- 
ceed in  Edinburgh,  although  it  failed 
in  London,  but  it  never  became  popu- 
lar or  attractive,  and  most  prooably 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  qualities  so 
strongly  pointed  out  in  Sir  Walter's 
letter. 


*  A  veiy  handsome  edition  of  Miss  BaiUie's  collected  worics  in  one  volume^  has  lately  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman.  We  strongly  recommend  all  who  are  lovers  of  our  national 
dramatic  literature  to  place  this  volume  on  their  shelves. 
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A     NAT-DAT     FBABT. 

•EfUMaTmUerrAlftflor 
QiM  1m  olrw  no.** 

LOPB  DS  Tboa. 


Wbll  may  the  mnltltadinous  London, 
en  who  wend  their  triumphant  way, 
this  bright  May-mornins,  to  Hyde- 
park,  adopt  the  words  of  our  motto, 
and  excbum : — 

••  EaU  M»7»  Hem  la  for 

QiM  lu  otnw  no.** 

Yes,  indeed,  this  May  produces  a 
flower  for  them  which  no  other  May 
eyer  produced  before.  The  fullest  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  skill ;  the 
oonapletest  consummation  of  industrial 
progress ;  a  "  peace  concress,"  rich  in 
resets  and  unincumbered  by  barren  or 
impossible  theories ;  an  Aladdin's  pa- 
lace, called  into  quick  and  miraculous 
existence  by  means  of  the  wonderful 
lamp  of  science,  more  potent  than  that 
of  romance ;  all  lie  before  them  in  that 
stupendous  crystal  casket  which  art  has 
created  for  their  instruction  and  de- 
light. It  is  not  for  them  to  sigh  over 
the  vanished  glories  of  May-dav,  the 
time-honoured  sports,  the  simple  car- 
nivals of  many  a  village-green.  They 
have  themselves  instituted  a  new  fes- 
tival, which  is  likely  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  have  disappeared,  when, 
instead  of  the  Morrice  dance  of  our 
ancestors,  led  along  by  the  sylvan  pipe 
or  pastoral  reed,  shall  be  heard  and  seen 
thatoverwhelming  "March  of  Nations" 
for  which  Mens.  JuUien  has  most  op- 
portunely and  considerately  composed 
Uie  music,  and  where,  instead  of  Maid 


VOL. 


Marian,  her  most  gracious  Majesty 
herself  (addressing  the  Duchess  of 
Slent,  we  presume,  on  this  morning) 
will  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  her  own 
Laureate : — 

**  rm  to  be  Qaeen  of  the  Maj,  mother, 
rm  to  be  Queen  of  the  Maj  1** 

On  this  day,  dear  reader,  when  all 
the  old  haunts  of  summer  revelry  are 
deserted ;  when  for  the  first  time  since 
SU  Walpurgis  converted  their  Saxon 
ancestors  to  Christianitv,  the  dream^ 
haunted  Burschen  of  the  father-Lmd 
will  turn  their  curious  and  mystery. 
seeking  steps  from  the  wild  summits  of 
the  Brocken,  and  exchange  the  witches 
of  the  Harz  for  those  '*  witches"  of  the 
heart  which  Lancashire  will  doubtless 
contribute  to  the  world's  monster  meet- 
ing, and  when,  instead  of  one  **haig 
firau"  our  German  wanderer  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  many.  On  this 
day,  we  repeat,  when  the  house-spirit 
of  Andalusia,  the  tricksy  Duende  of 
Spanish  song,  like  more  earthly  en- 
chanters  in  those  degenerate  times,  will 
have  to  play  to  empty  houses  in  the 
fair  cities  of  Seville  or  Granada,  the 
noble  Hidalgos,  their  proprietors,  being 
at  the  time  expiating  in  the  purgatory 
of  some  London  **  Casa  de  posadoy** 
the  ori^nal  sin  of  eating  the  fruit  of 
industrial  knowledge  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  On  Uiis  day  when  (to  be 
lyrical) — 

The  Persian  cries,  *  perish  the  PeH,^ 
As  he  sippeth  sherbet  a  la  Veri. 
And  oar  tea-drinking  cousin,  John  Chinaman, 
Having  turned  oat  so  sprace  and  so  fine  a  man, 
(Jast  aa  if  with  Jeaues  Plusu  he  had  swopped  sticks) 
Orders  *  cfaoptf  not,  of  oourse,  withoat  chop  sticksi 
Or  says — *  Waiter' — and  winks  with  his  weeny  eye, 
*  Gin  and  water,  and^-Fum  take  the  GenHP 
XXXVIl. — NO.  CCXXI.  2   M 
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And  Paddy,  to  show  his  vagaries, 

Saaps  his  6nger8,  and  laughs  at  the  Fairie*. 

Or  over  his  dhudeen,  or  hookah, 

Puffs  away,  aud  pooh,  pooba  at  the  Pooka, 

And  the  Scotchman,  in  dear  London  townej,  *8 

Done  brown,  while  he  sneers  at  the  Brownies, 

Or  while  sipping  strong  waters  at  Whelpy'a, 

Grows  a  soeptic,  and  <toubts  of  the  KefpUt, 

When  the  Aianxman  (but  this  is  still  odder)  ha 

Presumes  to  make  fun  of  Phynnodderree  ;* 

And  the  Finn,  followed  close  by  his  lackey, 

In  ooDtempt,  shows  his  taeth  like  a  SaAki  ;t 

Wlien  no  Shetlander  e*er  will  be  {i^uilhr 

To  acknowledge  belief  in  ShoopiUie  ;f 

And  each  stout  Neapolitan  fellow 

(Who  gets  passports)  will  cot  MonaeieUo, 

When  in  Spanish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  German, 

All  will  chatter  *gainst  mermaid  and  merman. 


When,  in  fine  (to  return  to  plain  prose), 
all  the  supernatural  beings  that  have 
presided  over  the  inauguration  of  the 
summer  are  abandoned  by  their  seve- 
ral worshippers,  and  the  world's  fairies 
are  exchanged  for  the  "  world's  £iir," 
what,  we  mean  to  ask  our  readers,  are 
iM  to  do?  We  all  cannot  go  to  London  ; 
the  glory  of  Icbabod  and  Finglass  hath 
deputed,  for,  alasl  the  May-pole  has 
become  as  extinct  as  the  megatherium. 
One  resource  remains:  to  provide  a 
banquet  for  ourselves ;  to  furnish  forth 
an  exhibition  on  our  own  account ;  to 
transport  ourselTes  on  the  wings  of 
fancy  and  by  the  enchantments  of  art 
to  some  delidous  scenes,  where,  doubt- 
less, the  May  Queen  once  enjoyed  her 
brief  but  happy  reisn,  and  swayed  with 
floral  sceptre  over  her  innocent  realm. 
To  the  green  lanes  of  England,  then, 
let  us  betake  us;  to  that  land  which, 
however  inferior  to  our  own  in  the  va. 
riety  of  its  landscapes,  and  in  the  sub- 
limer  attributes  of  <<  the  mountain  and 
the  flood,"  stands  preeminent  for  the 
pastoral  beauty  of  its  prospects ;  its 
shady  lanes,  bordered  with  flower- 
inwoven  hedges  of  the  most  delicate 
green,  and  o'erhung  with  the  transpa- 
rent leaves  of  the  Enden,  or  the  pen- 
duloiis  circular  fans  of  the  sycamore. 
Let  us  away  to  those  fields,  which  the 
author  of  Thalaba  has  so  exquisitely 
described :— . 


>  "  Th«  bMntlfttl  tcid* 


Of  England,  where,  Ainld  the  frowing  frui, 

The  blae>bell  bend*,  the  foMco  klng<cup  ihinee. 

And  the  fvcet  i  owilip  M*entt  the  gvnial  &ir, 

In  the  mcrrjr  month  of  Jday  1" 


Fortunately,  the  first  book§  to  which 
we  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  one  that  in  many  places  realises  this 
description  of  the  poet.  Its  artistic 
attractions  are,  if  possible,  increased, 
as  they  are  certainly  rendered  more 
apparent,  b^  the  bnef  but  pregnant 
criticism  which  Mr.  Thackeray  appends 
to  each  of  the  pictures  in  the  collection. 
His  momentary  return  to  his  first  love, 
that  of  art,  seems  to  have  made  him 
for^t  the  contemptuous  sarcasm  and 
cvnical  bitterness  of  his  usual  style. 
Writing  on  that  subject,  he  seems  to 
have  traced  his  words  in  colours  blend- 
ed with  the  oil  of  roses,  and  with  a 
pencil  of  silk,  instead  of  that  small 
sharp  instrument  of  steel  which  else- 
where he  wields  with  such  formidable 
power.  It  is  Titmarsh,  and  not  Thack- 
eray, that  we  have  here ;  and  we  confess 
we  have  never  seen  the  second  Michael 
Angelo  look  to  better  advantage  than 
when  acting  as  showman  to  his  friend's 
exhibition.  Will  our  readers  believe 
it?  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  be- 
comes enthusiastic !  talks  of  nature  with 
the  idyllic  graces  of  Gesner,  and  abso- 
lutely "  babbles  of  green  fields  !'*  We 
are  glad  of  it.  We  do  not  object  to 
see  Homer  take  an  occasional  nap  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  sublimities ;  and 
why  should  we  deny  to  the  satirist  the 

eleasure  of  now  and  then  refreshing 
is  heart  with  the  un vitiated  atmos- 
phere of  Nature,  and  rollinff  himself  on 
the  sunny  grass,  like  '*  us  children*'  (at 
Goethe  Buys  in  his  autobiography), 
when  he  thinks  no  one  U  looking  at  Atm. 


*  The  Hairy-Spirit  of  the  Inle  of  Man. 
\  ••  Ha  t  that*8  a  Nakku     gee  his  /t<A*«  Ueth  /** 

t  The  water-spint  of  Shetland.    Keightley*s  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  489. 
§  Sketches  after  EagiMi  Landsoape  Painters.    By  L.  Marvy,  with  short  Notices 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Louden :  David  Begw. 
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We  m  delighted  that  we  have  stolen 
on  him  in  his  moments  of  dalliance,  and 
caught  the  terror  of  snobs  and  the  Gul- 
liver  of  Lilliputian  ▼ulgarities  upon  his 
back.     We  shall  not  say, 

*'  Ah  CoiTdon,  OorTdon,  qua  to  demeatU  oepit  I** 

but  only  wish  the  **  fine  frenzy"  of 
poetical  and  artistic  enthusiasm  would 
visit  him  more  frequently. 

*•  The  revolationary  storm  (writes 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  preface)  which 
raged  in  France  in  1848  drove  many 
peacefnl  artists,  as  well  aa  kings,  minis- 
ters, tribunes,  and  socialists  of  state,  for 
refuge  to  our  country ;  and  amongst  the 
former  was  Mons.  Louis  Marvy,  a  friend 
of  the  present  writer,  who  has  passed 
many  happy  hours  in  the  French  artist's 
atelier,  which,  with  his  friends  and  his 
family,  and  its  consitant  cheerfulness  and 
sunshine,  the  Parisian  was  obliged  to 
ezchanffe  for  a  dingy  parlour  and  the 
fo^  and  solitude  of  London.  A  fine  and 
skilful  landscape-painter  himself,  Mons. 
Marvy,  during  his  residence  here*  made 
the  following  series  of  engravings,  after 
the  works  of  our  Engluh  landscape- 
painters;  and,  amongst  other  persons, 
especially  and  thankfully  owes  an  obli- 

Sation  to  my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
•aring,  for  permission  to  make  several 
sketches  after  pictures  in  his  rich  col- 
lection. 

"The  task  of  describer  or  narrator," 
continues  Mr.  Thackeray,  "devolved 
upon  myself,  without  whose  introduction 
the  publishers  would  not  hear  of  M. 
Marvy 's  appearance  before  the  English 
public,  and  who  must  bespeak  its  indul- 
gence for  the  discharge  of  a  task  which 
was  one  of  no  small  difiiculty.  There 
are  no  incidents  in  our  show  upon  which 
the  showman  can  dilate:  in  most  cases 
he  has  to  introduce  his  audience  to  the 
sight  of  a  simple  and  quiet  landscape, 
over  which  ideal  pleasure  b  ever  the 
best  commentary,  and  concerning  which 
it  is  as  hard  to  explain  one*sown  emotions 
as  to  cause  another  to  share  in  them ; 
but  the  promise  being  made,  the  pictures 
engraved,  and  the  publisher  peremptory, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  step  for- 
ward, make  a  bow  to  the  audience,  and 
begin  the  lecture.** 

If  the  editor  felt  thisdifficulty  of  treat, 
ing  the  subject,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  he  possessed  in  being  able  to  du- 
eidate  his  meaning  by  a  direct  reference 
to  the  veiy  scene  that  he  is  describingi 
or  the  peculiarities  of  the  artist's  manner 
of  whom  he  treats^  what  must  be  our 
diffiodif^  whose  doty  H  is  to  eonvey  ia 


woi-ds  alone  the  impressions  whieb  have 
been  formed  on  our  minds  not  only  by 
the  fancy  and  imitative  power  of  the 
artist,  but  by  the  very  colouring  and 
shading  of  the  pictures  themselves^  as 
reproduced  in  their  copies?  As,  how- 
ever,  our  publisher,  like  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's,  is  "peremptory,"  we  have  only 
to  implore  a  greater  amount  of  that 
indulgence  which  he  asked  for,  and 
which  he  did  not  so  much  require.  To 
atone  for  the  deficiencies  or  our  own 
remarks,  we  shall  presently  allow  Mr. 
Thackerav  himselt  to  speak,  as  the 
most  likely  inducement  to  tempt  our 
readers  into  the  purchase  of  the  volume 
itself. 

Passing  over  the  first  name,  that  of 
Sir  Augustus  Wall  Callcot^  whose 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  azure  hues  that 
gleam  in  tne  Venetian  skies  and  lagunet 
of  Canaletti,  can  turn  the  muddy  wa* 
ters  of  the  Thames  into  the  sparkling 
mirrors  that  reflect  the  Rialto, — let  ns 
oome  to  that  gorgeous  colourist,  Tur. 
ner,  whose  every  landscape  might  be 
called  without  much  violence  what 
Cervantes  styles  Lope  de  Vega,  a 
''monstruo  de  naturaleza.*'  The  parti- 
cular production  of  his  pencil,  under 
notice,  possesses  less  of  the  exaggerated 
mannensm  of  the  artist  than  usual.  It 
is  a  calm  and  beautiful  scene — an  an- 
cient castle— its  lower  battlements  half 
hid  in  surrounding  foliage,  the  dark 
green  colour  of  which  is  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  a  still  lake,  and  the  scene 
bounded  by  the  graceful  outline  of 
hills,  which  remind  us  of  our  own  gen- 
tle and  undulating  Dublin  mountjuns. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  alluding  to  what  is 
usually  a  very  severe  ordeal  for  a 
painting  to  ^o  through,  namely,  its 
reproduction  m  an  engraving,  acutely 
remarks  with  respect  to  Turner : — 

**  As  one  cannot  look  at  the  sun  hut 
through  a  blackened  glass,  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  the  most  dazzling  of  Turner's 
fancies  have  often  been  improved  by  the 
sobering  influence  of  the  graver ;  and  in 
nothing  has  his  style  proved  more  tri- 
umphs[nt  than  in  withstanding  this  test. 
There  are  no  clap-trap  It^t  or  shadows 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  effeci." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  and  admirably 
expressed. 

For  ourselves,  when  looking  at  some 
of  Turner's  pictures,  dazzling  us  with 
supernatural  splendours,  and  terrifying 
us  with  pretematoral  glocnu^  realixi&g 
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that  magnifioent  image  of  Shelley  (if 
they  did  not  originate  it) — 

**  IXkM  M,  when  mim  gmt  pidBter  4ipi 
nb  pencU  in  the  gloom  of  eftrth^iukt  snd  edipM**^ 

we  have  often  wondered  why  he  did 
not  combine  his  innumerable  **  gam- 
boge suns,"  blinding  sunsets^  and 
scorching  noons  into  one  vast  blazing 
realisation  of  die  final  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire.  Perhaps  he  has 
done  so,  but  we  have  not  seen  it,  nor 
would  we  wish  to  see  it,  except  after  a 
two  years'  cruise  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  As  it  is  pleasantly  related 
of  Fuseli  that  he  never  coula  look  at 
one  of  John  Constable's  landscapes 
without  calling  for  his  great  coat  and 
nmbreUay  one  feels  tempted  to  cry  out 
for  the  fire-engines  at  seeing  some  of 
Turner's.  In  fact  the  same  mistake 
which  Southey  describes  the  Devil  to 
have  made  in  seeing  General  Gas- 
coigne's  nose  might  readily  have  been 
fallen  into  by  that  not  easily  startled 
individual,  if  in  his  "  walks"  he  should 
ever  have  turned  into  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy— 

**  For  ftll  on  ft  fndden,  !n  %  dark  place* 
Ba  eama  on  Hbo  general*!  Imraing  faoe. 

And  it  ftruck  lUm  vith  luoli  oonitenwtloni 
Tha*  home  In  a  hurry  hit  way  did  he  take, 
Became  he  thought,  hy  a  dlgbt  mlctake, 
Twaa  the  genmi  oonflagcatlon.** 

Mr.  Thackeray's  estimate  of  Turner^ 
genius  is  written  in  a  genial  spirit  and 
wiUi  a  delicate  humour  that  does  not 
tempt  him  into  injustice.    He  says  :— 

**  Some  people  cannot  understand  that 

frodigious  poem,  '  The  Fallacies  of 
lope,'  with  Delphic  sentences,  from 
whush  the  notices  of  Mr.  Turner's  pic- 
tures are  often  accompanied  in  the  Aca- 
demy catalogues.  Many  cannot  com- 
prehend the  late  pictures  themselves, 
but  stand  bewildered  before  those  blazing 
wonders,  those  blood-red  shadows,  those 
whirling  gamboge  suns— awful  hierogly- 
phics, which  even  the  Oxford  Graduate, 
Turner's  most  faithful  priest  and  wor- 
shipper, cannot  altogetner  make  clear. 
Nay,  who  knows  whether  the  prophet 
himself  has  any  distinct  idea  of  the  words 
which  break  out  from  him  as  he  sits 
whirling  on  the  tripod ;  or  of  what  spi- 
rits wiU  come  up  as  he  waves  bis  wand 
and  delivers  his  astounding  incantation? 
In  Mr.  Irving's  latter  days  it  was  the 
gift  of  some  to  utter,  of  others  to 
Interpret  the  utterances,  and  possibly 
the  prophet  was  as  much  surprised  and 
•iified  as  anybody  else  in  the  congrega- 


tion when  the  interpreter  rose  and  trans- 
lated his  mystic  cries.    It  is  not  gitea 
to  all  to  understand,  hot  at  times  «e 
have  glimpses  of  comprehension ;  and  in 
looking  at  such  pictures  as  the  *  Fight- 
ing  Tcmeraire,'  for  instance,  or  the 
'  Star  Ship,'  we  admire  (and  can  scarce 
find  words   adequate  to    express  our 
wonder)  the  stupendous  skill  and  geatns 
of  this  astonishing  master.     If  those 
works  which  we  think  wo  understand 
are    sublime,    what    are    those  others 
which    are    unintelligible?     Are  they 
sublime  too,  or  have  they  reached  that 
higher  step  which  by  some  is  denomi- 
nated   ridiculous  ?      Perhaps   we  hate 
not    arrived   at  the    right   period  for 
judging ;  and  time,  which  is  proverbi*! 
for  settling  squabbles,  is  also  required 
for  sobering  pictures." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
is  a  delidous  scene  by  John  Constable 
above-mentioned,  who  "was intended 
by  nature  for  a  landscape-painter,  bat 
by  his  parents  for  the  honourable  craft 
of  milfer."  Although  this  picture, 
like  most  others  from  the  saine  artist's 
pencil,  are  pre-eminent  for  his  deline- 
ations of  what  Coleridge  called  "doud- 
hmd  —  gorgeous  land,"  —  his  varied 
treatment  realisin^Shelley's  exqtusite 
description  of  the  Trotcan  changes  of 

•*  The  daughter  of  euth  wad  water, 
▲nd  the  nualliig  of  th«  ■kj,*' 

it  possesses  landscape  beauties  ofik 
highest  order,  from  the  thick,  leaty 
trees  beside  the  transparent  milldsffl 
or  stream,  from  which  tiie  outstretched 
peasant,  face  downwards,  is  drinking 
the  refreshing  lymph,  to  the  distant 
perspective  of  corn-fields  and  meadows. 
Keats  would  have  fancied  it  a  pl*« 
where  his  own  nightingale  would  be 
likely 

••  To  ting  of  nunmcr  !n  lUl-thioalid  ••■•. 

The  volume  contains  specimens  of 
twenty  artists,  all  known  to  feme,  «m 
as  yet  we  have  but  alluded  to  three. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  go  on  for 
ever,  thus  flitting  from  landscape  to 
landscape,  from  tree  to  tree,  "hke  the 
bird  in  the  story."  Time  and  spf « 
preclude  our  doing  more  than  refOTOf 
to  two  others,  the  first  of  whom  bean 
the  illustrious  name  of  our  oountrymw* 
Danbt.  Mr.  Thackeray  surpaMesb""- 
self  in  describing  the  peculiar  character 
ofthis  great  master's  style.  He  »»/«•— 

••  The  French  artist  hw  rf^w /T^S 
coessfVil  imiUtlon  of  the  hm^«^  •^ 
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poeticfti  sepia  drawing  of  Mr.  Danby. 
We  hare  scarcely  ever  seen  a  work  by 
that  great  painter  i(i  which  a  similar 
poetical  beauty  was  not  conveyed,  and 
in  regarding  which  the  spectator  does 
not  feel  impressed  by  something  of  that 
solemn  contemplation  and  reverent  wor- 
ship of  nature  which  seems  to  pervade 
the  artist's  mind  and  pencil.  His  pic- 
tares  are  always  still.  You  stand  before 
them  alone,  and  with  a  hushed  admira- 
tion, as  before  a  great  landscape  when 
it  breaks  on  your  view.  He  describes  a 
scene  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty, 
of  darkling  forests  tinged  with  the 
brightenine  dawn  of  w(Md8,  and  calm 
waters  gilded  with  sunset  or  fading  into 
twilight,  and  as  in  reading  Wordsworth 
or  the  Georgios,  the  mind  submits  itself, 
awe-stricken  and  delighted,  to  the  ma- 
jestic repose  and  splendour  of  the  poet's 
art,  one  may  say  of  Mr.  Danbv  that  he 
paints  morning  and  evenlnff  odes.  His 
works  are  vast,  polished,  elaborate ;  with 
other  painters,  differently  constituted,  it 
is  as  if  they  trilled  a  ballad  or  sang  a 
sea-song. 

*'  As  the  blind  man  who  said  that  he 
supposed  the  colour  of  scarlet  was  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  I  suppose  most 
persons  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  their  sensations  with  regard  to  art, 
must  be  driven  to  compare  pictures  to 
poems,  and  poems  to  pictures ;  one  al- 
ways feels  as  if  they  were  the  same." 

Moore»  in  one  of  his  later  melodies. 


•«  Witt*  lift  Uki  thai  of  th«  tnrd  eu  te- 
nia waadcrinf  terd  that  laania  aa  flraa 
Am  the  aaoontaln  lark  that  o'ar  him  liiigi.** 

This  seems  a  nice  sort  of  life  enough; 
but  like  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick,  Mr. 
Thackeray  '*  knows  a  nicer."  Speak- 
ing of  RoBBRTSy  who  has  been  every- 
where, seen  everything,  looked  into 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius  and  found  aome^ 
thing  in  it,  notwithstanding  Monsieur 
Blase*s  assertion  to  the  contrary — ^who 
travelled  for  years  in  Spain,  lived  like 
a  Bedouin  in  the  desert,  sketched  the 
spires  of  Antwerp,  the  peaks  of  Leba- 
non, the  castles  of  the  lUilne,  the  mi- 
narets of  Cairo,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  "the  huts  under  the  date-trees 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile :" — 

"  Can  any  calling  (says  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray) be  morepleasant  than  tlial  of  such 
an  artist  ?  The  life  is  at  once  thought- 
ful and  adventurous,  gives  infinite  va- 
riety and  excitement,  and  constant  op. 
portunity  for  reflection.  As  one  Iooks 
at  the  multifarious  works  of  this  brave 


and  hardy  painter,  whose  hand  is  the 
perfect  and  accomplished  slave  of  his 
intellect,  and  ready,  like  a  genius  in  an 
eastern  tale,  to  execute  the  most  won- 
derful feats  and  beautiful  works  with 
the  roost  extraordinary  rapidity.  .  .  . 
Oh  I  happy  painter — tibi  rident  equora 
ponti.  From  the  deck  of  your  boat  you 
sketch  the  sea  and  the  shore ;  you  moor 
under  the  city  walls,  and  mosque,  and 
dome,  Gothic  cathedral,  tower  and  an- 
cient fortress,  rise  up  with  their  lonr 
perspectives,  and  varied  outlines  and 
hues,  and  solemn  shadows,  fantastic  and 
beautiful,  built  in  an  hour  or  two  under 
the  magical  strokes  of  vour  delightful, 
obedient  little  genius,  the  pencil !  The 
ferry-boat  puts  off  from  tne  stairs  and 
makes  its  way  across  the  river  to  the 
erey  old  town  on  the  bank  yonder. 
Where  the  windows  in  the  quaint-gabled 
houses  and  the  vanes  on  the  towers  are 
still  flaring  in  the  sunset,  and  reflected 
in  the  river  beneath — ^tower  and  town, 
river  and  distant  hill,  boat  and  ferry, 
and  the  steersman  with  his  paddle,  and 
the  peasants  with  the  grape-baskets 
swinging  in  the  boat,  are  all  sketched 
down  on  the  painter's  drawing-board 
before  the  sun  has  sunk,  and  1>efore  he 
returns  to  his  snue  supper  at  the  inn, 
when  the  landlords  pretty  daughter 
comes  and  peers  over  the  magician's 

Eortfolio.  Or  the  cangia  moors  by  the 
ank  side ;  the  Arab  crew  are  cooking 
their  meal,  and  chanting  their  chant; 
the  camels  come  down  to  the  water  and 
receive  their  loads  of  cotton,  and  disap- 
pear  with  their  shouting  drivers  under 
the  date  trees,  to  the  village  with  the 
crumbled  wall  and  minaret ; — ^wiien  the 

Save  elders  are  seated  smoking  under 
e  gate,  and  the  women  pass  to  and  fro, 
straight  and  stately,  rooed  in  flowing 
robes,  bearing  pitchers  on  their  graceM 
beads.  The  pamter  sees  and  notes  them 
all  down  while  the  light  lasts  him,  and 
before  he  smokes  his  own  pipe  under  the 
stars  on  the  deck,  after  a  long  day  of 
pleasant  labour,  and  before  he  closes  his 
eves,  which  have  been  so  busy  and  so 
pleased  all  day.  Or  he  is  up  before 
dawn  upon  his  mule  to  see  the  sun  rise 
over  the  heights  of  the  Sierra.  Or  he 
is  seated  at  morning,  the  Skeikh  with 
his  long  gun  over  his  shoulder,  watch- 
ing, and  the  Arabs  Ivine  round  the  tent, 
*  silent  upon  a  peak  m  Lebanon.'  *' 

With  this  graphic  pen  and  ink 
sketch,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Michael 
Angulo  Titmarsh  did  not  wander  iix>m 
*<  Coruhill  to  Cairo  **  for  nothing,  we 
take  our  last  leave  of  tliis  charming 
volume. 

Havins  thus  taken  our  first  May-day 
ramble  through  "  the  beantifol  fields 
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of  Englandi"  fonift  of  our  leadargy  per- 
haps,  may  desiderate  a  more  extensiye 
journey*  whicby  in  those  days  of  electric 
miracles*  it  were  hard  to  deny  them. 
'*In  forty  minutes*'  we  can  make  the 
circle  of  the  globe,  attended  by  the 
same  '*  dainty  Ariels*'  that  have  brought 
80  many  of  the  charming  domestic 
scenes  that  we  have  been  just  contem- 
plating before  our  eyes. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
in  the  year  1847»  Mr.  Vernon*  an 
English  gentleman  of  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and  great  love  and  appreciation 
of  art,  made  a  free  gift  to  tiis  country 
of  his  gallery  of  modem  paintings,  to 
the  coltection  of  which  he  nad  devoted 
lai^  sums  of  money,  and  which  was 
the  delightful  and  most  useful  occupa* 
tion  of  uie  greater  portion  of  his  life. 

If  our  reisiders  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  amount  of  priTate  happiness*  the 
enlightened  and  liberal  patronage  this 
one  man  must  have  shed  around  the 
hearth  of  many  a  struggling*  proud- 
•ouled,  poet-hearted  artist*  how  the  un- 
conscious fretfulness*  the  inward  irri- 
tabilitv  of  many  a  true  ^nius  was  ap- 
peased by  fair  e^preciation  and  timely 
encouragement*  and  his  divinely  illu- 
minated  fancy  and  heavenlv  moulded 
fingers  rescued  from  the  illreauited 
drudgery  of  "  transmitting  some  Polish 
face  *'  on  much-abused  canvass*  when 
they  had  the  capacity  of  creating  an- 
gelic  forms  of  ideal  loveliness*  or  re- 
producing the  consummate  beauties  of 
natiure  in  her  most  enchanting  moods. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  intellectual 
pleasure  and  purer  morals  that  every 
eleeant  taste  more  or  less  promotes* 
and  which  by  his  munificent  present 
he  has  ^ven  to  his  countrymen  as  ''a 
possession  for  all  time"  (for  such  a 
painting  has  become,  not  only  through 
the  agency  of  the  engraver*  but  by 
means  of  the  new  discovery  of  which 
we  have  recently  read  a  description  in 
the  newspapers,  which  enables  the  very 
shading  and  colouring  of  the  original 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  copy)*  u  we 
recollect  all  this,  we  must  acknowled^ 
Mr.  Vernon  to  have  been  a  public 
benefactor  of  no  common  order*  and 
in  his  princely  encouragement  of  art 
fit  to  rank  with  its  ma^incent  patrons* 
the  Lorenzos  and  the  Xieos  of  an  earlier 
time.    Is  it  not  saddening  that  in  our 


own  country*  and  in  our  own  time*  we 
can  point  to  no  such  instance  of  living 
or  posthumous  n^unificence*  and  that 
the  bare  walls  of  our  own  academy  are 
growing  more  and  more  desolate  year 
after  year  ?  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  allude  to  times  when  without 
an  academy  native  talent  was  not  with- 
out a  Msscenas ;  but  as  these  were  the 
days 


it  may  be  improper  to  allude  to  them 
farther.  It  cannot*  however*  be  con- 
sidered as  trenching  on  the  fi^ee,  but 
uninviting  common  of  the  politician* 
to  deplore  the  gradual  discrowning  of 
our  country  in  the  moral  destruction 
of  its  metropolis;  and  that  if  a  Maclise 
(for  instance)  passes  from  obacure  and 
unworthy  employment  in  his  native 
town,  to  one  of  the  highest  thrones  and 
brightest  diadems  in  uie  temple  of  art- 
istic  £une*  he  is  not  led  up  Uie  golden 
steps  in  the  capital  of  his  own  country* 
ana  it  is  not  from  the  hands  of  his  own 
countrymen  he  receives  his  crown. 

The  book  under  notice'  contains 
engravings  of  forty  of  the  paintinrt 
presented  by  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  pub- 
lic* in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 
To  the  thousands,  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  who*  with  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing taste  for  art*  mav  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  originals 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  Charing 
Cross,  one  of  those  innumerable  insti- 
tutions, those  absorbing  hearts  of  cen- 
tralization*  which  draw  to  them  ever- 
running  streams  of  nutriment,  from  the 
Irery  extremities  of  the  empire,  but  give 
none  in  return,  except  to  the  favoured 
locality  in  which  they  are  situated— to 
those  outside  the  charmed  centre  of 
London,  this  book  will  be  most  accept- 
able* and  will  take  its  place  beside  those 
elder  volumes  which  reproduce  for  the 
million  the  more  ancient  treasures  which 
hang  upon  the  same  walls. 

1^  the  artists,  of  whose  various  styles 
the  first  book  we  have  noticed  con- 
tained specimens,  others  of  equal  rank 
are  added  in  the  present.  And  of  the 
former*  we,  perhaps*  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  their  peculiar  character- 
istics* from  the  wider  range  of  then? 
pencil*  and  the  more  extended  field 
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that  u  giren  to  them  in  this.  Taroerf 
for  instance,  in  painting  an  English 
landscape,  would  not  haye  the  temerity 
(if  such  a  word  could  ever  be  applicable 
to  so  bold  a  genius)  to  permit  the  same 
rays  of  blinding  glory  to  be  darted  from 
the  sun,  as  it  smiles  behind  the  gentle 
slope  of  Primrose  Hill  (although  we 
have  seen  him  from  that  very  spot  de^ 
scend  right  rovally  to  his  repose),  as 
when  turning  tke  towering  campanile  of 
St.  Mark,  into  a  gigantic  gnomon>whose 
immeasurable  shadow  tells  the  vesper 
hour  to  Venice,  as  it  falls 

**  On  the  level  qoivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
As  within  a  furnace  bright, 
Column,  tower,  and  dome  and  spire, 
Shine  lilce  obelisks  of  fire ; 
Pointing,  with  inconstant  motion, 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean, 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies  ; 
As  the  flower  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise, 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold, 
When  Apollo  spoke  of  old" — 

to  borrow  Shelley's  gorgeous  decription 
of  the  very  scene,  and  at  the  corres* 
ponding  hour  of  sunrise. 

Of  Venice,  there  are  three  views  in 
this  collection ;  two  of  them  by  Turner, 
and  one  by  Stanfield.  The  last  of  these, 
perhaps  from  the  novelty  of  the  aspect 
which  it  represents,  and,  perhaps,  from 
the  still  greater  novelty  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  hills  and  trees  from  out  the 
marble  wilderness  of  its  canals,  is  our 
favourite.  Both  of  Turner's  views  are 
dazzling  and  magnificent  combinations, 
too  dazzling,  indeed,  even  for  Venice, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  transparent 
clearness  of  its  atmosphere,  even  when 
brightest,  by  such  specimens  of  Cana- 
letti  and  his  imitators,  as  we  have 
seen  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
Who,  that  has  ever  seen  those  calm, 
quiet,  breathless  fac- similes  of  Ve- 
netian scenery,  could  ever  foreet 
them  ?  With  their  skies,  so  darkly, 
deeply,  beautifully  blue,  as  to  brins 
out,  into  distinct  relief,  even  the  halt- 
effaced  tracery  and  carvings  on  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  Doge,  but  without 
that  indistinct  glare,  wnich  the  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  introduction  of  sun- 
rays,  instead  of  dear  light,  so  often 
produces.  Canaletti  was  a  Venetian, 
and  should  have  known  his  own  climate, 
and  its  atmospheric  effects,  better  than 
any  foreigner ;  aod  when  Tumer  intro- 


duced him  into  the  foreground  of  his 
gorgeous  picture  of  the  grand  canai., 
he  should  have  recollected  the  sober, 
but  not  less  poetical  truth  of  that  great 
master's  colouring,  and  have  attempted 
to  imitate  and  not  excel  it.  We  by  no 
means  wish  to  insinuate  that  this  pic- 
ture  has  not  given  us  great  and  exquisite 
pleasure ;  but,  then,  it  is  rather  as  a 
beautiful  exaggeration,  or  creation  of 
the  artist's  fancy,  not  as  the  represen- 
tation of  an  actual  scene.  It  is  too 
brilliant ;  and  happy  is  the  painter  or 
the  poet  with  whom  no  greater  fault 
could  be  found  than  this.  The  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer  could  discern  no  great 
general  defect  in  Lallah  Rookh,  but 
what  arose  from  the  excessive  brilliancy 
and  perfection  of  each  particular  part. 
In  his  critical  capacity  he  was  **  dark 
with  excess  of  light,"  and  so  it  is  with 
any  one  who  attempts  to  find  excuses 
for  not  giving  unreserved  praise  to 
the  master-pieces  of  Tumer.  Those 
views  of  Venice  have  recalled  to  our 
minds,  and  poured  over  our  hearts,  all 
that  we  have  ever  read  of  that  "city  of 
the  soul."  The  tragedy  of  Desdemona 
and  the  Moor ;  the  revenge  of  Shylock ; 
the  love  of  Jessica;  the  mystery  of 
the  Armenian  ;  the  conversation  of 
Julian  and  Maddalo,  as  they  rode  along 

"  The  hank  of  land  which  breaks  the  flow 
Of  Adria  towards  Venice" — 

and,  though  last  not  least,  those  charm- 
ing descriptions  of  the  child  Consuelo, 
and  the  nsherboy  Anzoleto,  with  the 
blue  waves  of  the  Adriatic  ever  and 
anon  risinz  to  their  naked  feet,  as  they 
hung  indolently  over  it  from  the  side 
of  some  crazy  fishing  boat — descriptions 
which,  in  their  purity,  rich  colouring, 
and  truth  to  nature,  atone  for  mudi 
that  the  celebrated  authoress  has  other- 
wise' written.  Looking  at  these  pic- 
tures, and  recalling  those  memories, 
how  oflen  have  we  felt  inclined  to 
adopt  the  choice  of  Julian : 

**  If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 
I,  from  the  moment,  should  have  formed 

some  plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice,  for,  to  me. 
It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea ; 
And  then  the  town  Is  silent :  one  may  write 
Or  read  in  gondolas,  by  day  or  night. 
Having  the  little  brazen  lamp  a-light, 
Unseen,  uninterrupted.    Books  are  there, 
Pictttrea  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fair 
Which  were  twin-born  with  poesy !  and  all 
We  seek  in  towns ;  with  little  to  recall 
Begrets  for  tho  green  oountiy." 
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The  view  of  Venice,  bv  Stanfield, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  has 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  some 
genial  lines  by  Leigh  Hunt,  the  truest 
and  earliest  hterary  friend  of  Shelley, 
who,  in  the  verses  wo  have  just  quoted, 
expresses  his  own  feelings  and  ideas 
with  respect  to  Venice,  through  the 
lips  of  Julian.  The  lines  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  alluding  not  only  to  the  past 
glories  of  Vemce,  but  to  those  great 
scientific  and  mechanical  discoveries 
that  have  burst  upon  the  world  even 
in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
his  friend's  death,  and  which  have 
reached  even  to  this  phantom  city,  will 
serve  as  a  fit  companion  picture  to  the 
other:— 

VKHICB,  PAST  AKD  PRESEST. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

**  I  looked  upon  the  shows  of  time,  and  saw 
A  wondrous  city,  out  in  the  blue  sea : 

Gay  was  her  life,  the  fruit  of  gravest  law ; 
Tlie  flower  of  painting's  very  self  was  she: 
And  down  her  dancing  waves  went  in- 
dustiy 

All  day,  and  love  and  a  soft  lute  at  night 
From  out  this  dty,  comuig  royally 

Under  a  courtly  burthen  of  delight, 

A  stately  bark  I  saw,  aU  golden  bright, 
Whereon,  amidst  mnuroerable  more, 

And  the  loud  leaping  of  the  cannon's  might, 
Which  gocth  in  its  pomp  earth's  gods 
before, 

Stood  one,  that  cast  into  the  sea  a  ring, 

In  sign  of  spousal  right  and  endless  triumph- 
ing. 

**  I  looked  again,  long  after,  and  methoogfat 
I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  waters,  calling, 
Not,  as  before,  with  life,  love,  gloiy  fhiught, 
But  of  some  spirit,  mourning  the  long 

thralling 
Of  tlie  dead  dty,  and  its  change  appalling; 
For,  in  its  drcoit  not  a  face  was  seen 
Of  human  thing,  nor  was  there  sound  be- 
falling. 
Save  of  lone  channel,  or  the  wind  between. 
Or  house,  that  fell  amongst  the  ruins  green. 
The  hollow-window'd  streets  were    half 
midone; 
Twist  dry  and  moist  was  a  dull  strife  un- 
clean, 
Fuming  and  blistering  in  the  burning  sun ; 
And  from  the  mist,  the  last  disgrace  of  death, 
A  dreadful  odour  smote  the  halting  sea- 
man*s  breath. 

"  0,  gentle  city,  haply  'twas  the  dream 
Of  fbar  and  sorrow,  witnesAing  thy  pains : 

New  arts  may  save  thee  from  the  dire  ex- 
treme. 
And  bring  the  rivers  to  refrasb  thy  veins. 


As  even  now  with  strange  new  iron  lanes 
They  Imk  thee  to  the  kind  in  journey  drr ; 
But  should  great  Nature  to  her  own  best 
gains, 
Blitheness  and  love  lilce  tJiine,  more  days  deny, 
At  least,  sweet  Venice,  thou  canst  never  die 
lu  words  and  art,  earth's  only  deathless 
things. 
Lo  I  Stanfield  bears  thee  in  his  radiant  eye ; 
The  Swede  of  warblufig  heart  thy  love-note 
smgs; 
And  though  the  hues  of  Titian's  self  must 

fade, 
Art  shall  reflect  him  still  m  Instrons  thoughts 
arrayed." 

We  pass  over  two  or  three  very 
pleasing  pictures,  which  we  cannot 
stop  to  notice,  and  reach  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
productions  of  the  pencil  of  Gains- 
BoaouGH,  the  great  '*  Father  of  the 
£nglbh  Landscape  School."    In  Uiia 

Eicture,  "The  Brook  by  the  Way," 
e  turns  to  good  account  his  earlv  ex. 
periences  of  "  the  rich  woods  and  pic- 
turesque lanes  of  Suffolk,"  among 
which  he  was  bom.  Poussin  or  Claude 
Lorraine  never  conceived  or  executed 
a  more  exquisite  work  than  this. 

A  very  beautiful  marine  piece  next 
challenges  our  attention ;  it  is  by  Stan- 
field,  who  in  this  particular  branch  of 
art  is,  among  living  artists,  the  ac- 
knowledged master.  It  is  astonishing 
what  an  animated  and  interesting  pic- 
ture he  makes  out  of  what  would  ap. 
pear  to  be  the  most  unpromising  ma- 
terials. On  the  general  subject  of 
marine  painting  as  well  as  on  this 
specimen  in  particular,  Mr.  Hall  makes 
some  pertinent  remarks,  which  we  ex- 
tract:— 

*<  Marine  painting,  to  be  really  excel- 
lent, requires  more  skill  and  deeper 
study  than  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Unlike  landscape  scenery,  the 
objects  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
painter  are  eenerallv  ever  shifting  and 
changing,  and  the  colours  reflected  upon 
a  broad  expanse  of  waters  are  constant- 
ly assuming  different  hues  and  tones : 
it  demands,  therefore,  a  qnick  observant 
eye,  and  a  rapid  hand,  to  catch  form  and 
tint  in  their  evanescent  progress ;  while 
in  sketching  from  nature  on  the  pcean, 
the  action  of  the  waves,  if  the  artist 
happen  to  be  in  a  small  vessel,  renders 
his  operation  still  more  diflicnit.  Yet  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  his  art  is  not  de- 
terred by  these,  or  still  [greater  obsta- 
cles, from  pursuing  it  vigorously  and 
coura^ousiy.  Backhysen  was  accus- 
tomed  to  the    greatest    '  dangers  of 
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flood/  bj  hiring  fisbermeii  to  carry  him 
out  ID  the  most  tempeatnous  weather,  to 
observe  the  forms  and  character  of  the 
troubled  waters ;  and  the  elder  Vander- 
velde  ran  the  haaard  of  a  cannon  ball, 
that  he  might  witness  the  battle,  in 
1663,  between  the  English  fleet,  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral Opdam.  He  was  also  present  in 
the  memorable  action  fourht  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  Albemarle's  fleet  and 
the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter. 

•*  The  subject  of  Mr.  Stanfleld's  pic- 
ture is  the  old  or  Oude  Scheldt,  Texel 
Island,  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Holland.  The  riew  looks  towards 
Niewe  Diep  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The 
treatment  of  the  scene  expresses  squally 
weather ;  and  its  effect  is  not  better 
seen  in  the  swelling  sails  of  the  craft 
than  in  the  white-crested  wave.  Every 
thing  is  wet,  cold,  and  windy,  in  spite  of 
the  sun:  disagreeables  of  frequent  oc- 
currence on  the  muddy  shores  of  the 
Texel.  The  ruined  picturesque  mill,  on 
the  right,  speaks  of  many  such  storms 
in  the  port ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vessels  riding  in  the  offing  proclaim 
the  safe  road  of  Texel  harbour,  the  re- 
fuge of  many  a  shattered  ship,  after  the 
rival  contests  of  the  fleets  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  The  picture  is  altogether 
full  of  incident ;  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  bleak  northern  sea,  when  so  faith- 
fully represented  as  we  And  them  hero, 
become  in  a  corresponding  degree  as 
pictorially  attractive  as  they  are  un- 
pleasant in  ,reality.  Such  is  the  charm 
of  true  Art  I — the  murky  clouds  and  the 
muddy  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  rival 
in  interest  the  sunny  skies  and  blue 
waters  of  the  Adriatic.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  sure  that,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Stanfield*s  pencil,  our  feelings  are  not 
in  favour  ot  the  former.  Certainly  his 
Dutch  subjects  are  among  the  best  of 
his  works  ;  for  there  is  a  charm  in  his 
manner  of  painting  such  scenes,  which 
makes  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  North  Sea." 

"The  Fall  of  Chirendon,"  an  ela- 
borate historical  picture,  by  Ward,  is 
deserving  of  the  closest  study,  from 
the  grave,  yet  subdued  dignity  with 
which  the  fallen  statesman  descends 
the  staircase  of  the  palace  at  White- 
hall, and  the  look  of  triumphant  cu- 
riosity with  which  the  fair  and  frail 
Castlemaine  looks  at  him  from  her 
**  bird-cage,"  to  the  make-believe  air 
of  indifference  with  which  the  meny 
monarch  disappears,  between  a  doable 
flle  of  bowing  courtiers,  followed  by 
those  little  dogs,  "  whose  introduction 
into  England,"  says  Mrs.  Hall,  '*is 


almost  the  only  pleasant  memory  con- 
nected with  his  rei^n."  In  the  notice 
of  this  picture,  written  by  Mrs.  Hall, 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  Cla- 
RSNDON  House,  the  magnificent  palace 
erected  by  the  Chancellor,  of  which 
two  stunted  Corinthian  pillars,  leading 
to  a  livery  stable  in  Piccadill  v,  are  now 
the  only  remains.  **  Few  of  the  thou- 
sands that  pass  -it  by  daily,  pause  to 
bestow  a  thought  upon  the  poor  rem- 
nants which  yet  indicate  the  site ;  or 
revert  to  the  olden  time,  when  the 
now  crowded  locality  was  the  imme- 
diate vidna^e  of  the  court,  a  suburb 
of  gigantic  London." 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  pic- 
txue  in  the  entire  collection  than  the 
*•  Woodland  Gate,"  by  Collins.  No 
happier  group  was  ever  seen  in  the 
real  world  around  us,  nor  in  that  hap- 
pier region  of  art  in  which  they  exist, 
where  no  sorrow  can  ever  reach  them, 
nor  grief  chase  the  eternal  gladness 
from  their  countenances,  youth  from 
their  hearts,  nor  bounding  elasticity 
from  their  limbs.  The  works  of  the 
artist  are  alone  unchangeable ;  with  all 
things  else  there  is  mutability:— 

**  The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies. 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay 
Tempts,  and  then  flies." 

Not  80  with  the  creations  of  art. 
The  fatally  beautiful  face  of  Helen, 
that,  as  Marlow  finely  expresses  it^ 


-"  Launched  a  thouand  ships. 


And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium.** 

would,  perhaps,  a  few  years  later,  have 
failed  to  keep  iJive  the  expiring  flame 
of  her  Trojan  lover's  aff'ection,  but 
which,  if  endowed  with  the  marble  im- 
mortality of  the  sculptor,  or  the  un- 
dying outlines  of  the  painter,  would 
make  every  successive  generation  bow 
in  loving  worship  before  her,  and  ex- 
claim, in  the  words  of  Faustus:— 

**  O,  she  is  lovelier  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars !" 

Religions,  mythologies,  supersti- 
tions, gods  and  heroes,  youth  and 
beauty,  and,  as  in  the  instance  before 
us,  the  liappy  insoxiciance  of  cbild- 
hoo<l,  are  alone  perpetuated,  and 
made  eternal  through  the  agency  of 
the  artist. 
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The  anecdote  which  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  to  Colliii:i  is  as  foU 
lows :  Grcorge  III.^  in  one  of  his  fa- 
▼ourite  rambles  in  the  Great  Park,  at 
'Windsor,  came  alone  upon  a  group  of 
children,  one  of  whom  had  mounted  to 
the  upper  rail  of  a  gate,  anti,  riding 
there,  was  swung  to  and  fro  by  his 
companions.  Mr.  Hall  must  tell  the 
rest : — 

'*  The  monarch's  natural  kindness  and 
simplicity  of  heart  led  him  into  coversa- 
tion  with  them,  and  elicited  the  remark 
from  one  of  the  group,  to  whom  he  was, 
of  course,  unknown,  *  that  be  wished  he 
was  King  Georgy,  that  lived  at  the  big 
castle  V 

<* '  And  what  would  you  do  ?'  asked 
the  King. 

"  *  Why,  I  would  swing  on  this  gate 
and  eat  fat  bacon  all  day,  and  then  I 
would  be  as  happy  as  Georgy  !' 

"  The  little  fellow's  idea  of  supreme 
felicity  was  not  extravagant,  as  re- 
garded his  own  wants,  nor  bad  he  the 
least  conception  that  even  monarcbs 
have  something  else  to  do  than  to  cat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  the  live  long  day.** 

This  predilection  for  *'fat  bacon," 
we  are  afraid,  will  destroy  the  whole 
romance  of  our  little  hero's  existence ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  natural  on  that 
account.  Mr.  Hall,  in  describing  the 
'*  woodland"  scene,  in  which  the  inci- 
dent of  the  picture  is  supposed  to  occur, 
changes  the  venue  to  one  of  the  more 
southern  counties,  and  gives,  himself, 
the  following  word-picture,  which  we 
rejoice  to  be  able  to  transfer  to  our 
pages:— 

**  The  scene  wherein  this  juvenile  comic 
sketch  is  placed  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  pas- 
toral; apparently  the  outskirts  of  a  thick 
wood,  through  which  runs  one  of  those 
green  turf  drives,  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  England.  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Hamp- 
shire abound  with  them ;  and  pleasant 
is  it,  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening, 
to  ride  softly  and  lazily  over  the  thick 
moss  that  hides  every  particle  of  earth, 
so  that  you  might  fancy  your  horse's 
hoofs  were  treading  upon  a  carpet  of 
the  richest  velvet  pilo.  There  is  no  dust, 
no  clatter  of  human  voices,  no  rush  of 
other  horsemen,  or  of  swiftly-driven  ve- 
hicles, that  make  up  the  grand  ensemble 
of  a  fashionable  ride  in  *  the  park,'  du- 
ring *  the  season,'  when  one  imbibes  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  fresh  air 
that  is  sought  after,  unless  it  has 
chanced  to  oe  purified  by  a  passing 
shower  or  two.    But  in  these  *  wood- 


land'drives  we  hear  the  whistle  of  the 
blackbird  and  the  trilling  of  the  thrush, 
and  the  plaintive  coo  of  the  wild  pigeon, 
and,  perhaps,  the  chatter  of  the  jay,  a 
bird  far  more  rare,  we  think,  than  it 
used  to  be  when,  as  a  boy,  we  made 
acquaintance  with  almost  every  fea- 
thered tribe  of  the  woods :  it  is  many 
years  since  a  jay  has  flown  past  us,  with 
Its  red-brown  breast  and  its  beautiful 
light  blue  wings,  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
our  forest  birds.  And  the  son,  as  it 
goes  down,  throws  its  long  lines  of 
beauty  across  the  pathway,  colouring 
it  at  intervals  with  the  brightest  yellow, 
and  penetrating,  with  golden  rays,  the 
thick  screen-work  of  leaves  that  over- 
hang the  road,  along  which  we  now  and 
then  catch  sight  of  a  hare  running  at  an 
easy  pace,  as  in  perfect  assurance  there 
is  no  necessity  for  increasing  his  speed 
on  account  of  danger  apprehended. 
Such  scenes  as  these  are  of  Nature's 
own  creation,  and  worthy  of  the  paint- 
er's genius :  they  whose  destiny  is  to 
live  remote  from  them,  to  know  them 
only  among  the  remembrances  of  things 
gone  from  his  world  of  actual  existence, 
to  see  types  and  shadows  of  the  beauti* 
ful  instead  of  the  realities,  are  greatly 
indebted  to  those  who  invite  to  a  ban- 
quet at  which  the  mind  may  feast,  and 
proffer  to  the  imagination  flowers  which 
the  feet  cannot  press." 

Bat  we  must  tear  ourselyes  from  these 


must  reverse  the  rather  free-thinking 
licence  of  Southey  (when  a  Pantisocnu 
tist)— 

**  Hie  thee  to  the  House  of  Prayer— 
I  to  the  woodlands  will  repair.* 

We  shall  leave  the  «' woodlands"  to 
Mr.  Hall,  and  by  the  wave  of  Roberti^ 
magic  pencil,  find  ourselves  in  the 
House  of  Praver — "  The  Interior  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Burgos,"  in  Old  Gas- 
tile.  God  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  town,  says  Cowper,  and, 
perhaps,  two  more  perfect  speciment 
of  the  Creator  and  his  creature  art 
never  came  so  closely  together  for  di- 
rect comparison  than  the  scene  we  have 
been  lately  surveying,  and  the  unrival- 
led gorgeousness  of  the  building  which 
is  now  before  us.  If  Spain  were  not 
a  country,  *  in  its  sun,  in  its  soil,  in 
its  station,  thrice  blest,'  and  attrac- 
tive, by  its  scenery,  its  laneoage,  and 
its  romance,  this  building  alone  would 
be  worthy  of  a  journey  to  that  famed 
and  picturesque  land.  It  is  we  believe 
the  most  beantifal  and  most  elabo. 
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ratdj  ornamented  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  existence,  to  which 
no  description  could  do  justice,  and 
which  must  be  seen,  either  in  reality 
or  in  the  wonderfully-efiectiYe  repre- 
sentation of  Roberts^  to  be  even  con- 
ceived. 

We  are  positiTcly  bewildered  what 
next  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  su(£  mines  of  beauty  still  lie 
unexplored  around  us.  We  feel  like 
a  fastidious  digger  in  the  golden  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  who  throws  aside, 
almost  as  if  in  contempt,  heaps  oftrea. 
sure  which  at  any  other  time  he  would 
have  clutched  with  a  miser's  grasp. 
Thus,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  mytho. 
logical  fancies  of  £tty,  the  graceful 
and  truthful  combinations  of  cattle  and 
mountain  scenery  of  Cooper,  where 
Cuyp  and  Salvator  seem  to  blend ;  the 
dogs  of  Landseer — those  wonderful  anU 
mali  pnrkmti,  whose  intelligent  ex- 
pression is  a  language  in  itself;  the 
Iresh  landscapes  of  Constable,  from 
which  Bannister,  the  comedian,  said 
'*  he  felt  the  wind  blowing  in  his  face ;" 
the  rich,  sugsrestive  allegories  of  every- 
day life,  which  make  Mulready  not 
only  a  great  painter  but  a  great 
teacher ;  the  religious  dignity  of  Her- 
bert ;  the  intellectual  Ix^uty  and  in- 
nocence  of  Sir  Joshua's  ••children;" 
all  must  be  passed  over  to  enable  us  to 
place  before  our  readers  the  following 
brief  description  of  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman, Maclise*8,  picture  of  "  Malvo- 
lio,"  which  forms  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  of  the  volume,  and  bears 
out  the  assertion  of  the  editor,  that 
"  Mr.  Maclise  is  one  of  the  very  few 
artists,  past  or  present,  whose  pencil 
has  realised  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  dramatist.*'  He  is  represented 
in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  scene  in 
*•  Twelfth  Night,"  where  he  smiles  so 
fantastically  on  his  mistress ;  and  we 
hardly  know  which  to  admire  most— . 
the  ridiculous  grimaces  of  the  poor 
steward,  the  archness  of  Maria's  face 
behind  her  mistress's  chair,  the  amused 
wonder  of  Olivia's  countenance,  or 
the  inexplicable  astonishment  depicted 
in  the  little  pug  face  of  the  dog  that  is 
seated  beside  her ;  these,  with  the  pea- 
cock, who  trails  his  magnificent  train 
over  a  si  one  balustrade  hard  by,  and 
who  seems  the  only  indifferent  specta- 


tor of  the  scene ;  and  the  fountain 
seen  through  the  high  green  arch,  cut 
in  the  lofty,  close-clippbd  labyrinth  of 
trees,  according  to  the  old  faiihion  of 
gardening,  ere  Kent  rescued  them  from 
the  remorseless  shears — all  these  form 
a  picture  delightful  to  contemplate,  and 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the 
artist. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  *The 
Vernon  Gallery,'  which  pleasantly  and 
at  no  great  expense  enables  our  stay- 
at-home  readers  to  share  a  little  in  the 
rich  legacy  of  the  founder,  and  will  keep 
the  beautiful  originals  permanently  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  those  who  have  bad  the 
good  fortune  of  seeing  them. 

But  perhaps  we  have  not  kept  strict 
faith  with  our  readers,  who,  from  our 
promise  of  conducting  them  to  **  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  might  have 
expected  something  more  striking 
than  to  hear  of  the  sweet  utterances 
and  deep  intonations  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  art  being  "done  into  ^ng. 
lish"  by  our  own  countrymen.  Well, 
we  are  happy  to  have  it  still  in  our 
power  to  meet  their  wishes.  "The 
Spanish  Annual"*  or  (Biennial  as  it 
might  be  called  from  its  having  reached 
a  second  edition)  enables  us  to  study 
"  Spanish  without  a  master,"  so  far  as 
art  is  concerned,  where  we  shall  nei- 
ther have  the  exaggeration  of  inexpe- 
rience nor  the  tameness  of  imitation. 
Mr.  Wells  gives  a  beautiful  idea  of  a 
public  walk  near  Toledo — an  alley  of 
roses  —  through  whose  commingling 
sweets  we  beg  leave  to  conduct  the 
reader  into  the  enchanted  land  of  the 
mantilla  and  Murillo. 


"  This  road  is  a  favourite  promenade 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  deservedly  so.< 
On  each  side,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
it  is  bordered  by  hedges  of  magniiicent 
rose-trees.  These  hedges  are  double  on 
both  sides,  enclosing  walks  for  the  pro- 
menaders  on  foot.  Behind  those  on  the 
outside  the  colours  are  varied  by  the 
pale  green  of  the  olive-tree;  and  over 
them  occasional  clusters  of  lime  treies, 
mingled  with  the  acacia  and  the  labur- 
num, furnish  shade  in  case  of  excess  of 
sunshine.  This  promenade  is  flanked  on 
one  side  by  the  hills,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  highly-cultivated  plain,  in  parts 
of  which  the  Tagus  is  seen  occasionally  to 
peep  in  the  rose  season.  I  should  especially 


*  "  The  Spanish  Annual,  or  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Spain,**  &c.  &c.  By  Natha- 
niel Armstrong  Wells.     Second  Edition.     London  :  Richard  Bentley. 
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rcMsommend  the  yisitor  of  Toledo  to  re- 
pair to  it  daring  the  first  hour  after  sun- 
rise, when,  thronged  with  birds,  which 
are  here  almost  tame,  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  music ;  and  also  in  the  even- 
ing, when  frequented  by  the  mantilla- 
hooded  fair  of  the  city."— p.  108. 

Mr.  Wells  entered  Spain  from  Bay- 
onnc,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  picturesque  population  of  the 
Basque  provinces.  On  reaching  Bur- 
gos, the  ancient  capital  of  Old  Castile, 
he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  enthusiasm  to  the  exa- 
mination and  illustration  of  the  magni- 
ficent cathedral,  a  gorgeous  glimpse  of 
which  we  have  above  alluded  to  as 
^ven  by  Roberts  in  the  Vernon  Gal- 
lery, lie  devotes  almost  twenty  pages 
of  his  book,  an  engraving,  and  several 
spirited  woodcuts  to  the  subject,  and 
leaves  us  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  and  elaborate 
decoration  in  sculpture  and  otherwise 
of  this  almost  matchless  building. 

In  the  citadel  Mr.  Wells  saw  the 
tomb  of  the  Cid,  whither  his  remains 
have  been  recently  brought  from  the 
monastery  of  San  redro  de  Cardenas, 
about  four  miles  distant.  A  brief  le- 
gend connected  with  this  church  and 
Uie  Cid  was  told  him  by  his  cicerone, 
and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  hero's 
tmdying  hatred  of  his  old  enemies. 

'*  Some  20,000  individuals,  including 
the  monks  of  all  the  neighbouring  mo- 
nasteries, were  assembled  in  the  Church 
of  San  Pedro,  and  were  listening  to  a 
sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
festival  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint. 
Guided  by  curiosity  a  Moor  entered  the 
church  and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 
After  remaining  during  a  short  timo 
motionless,  he  approached  a  pillar, 
anunst  which  was  suspended  a  portrait 
of  the  Cid,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  picture.  Sudaenly  the  figure  was 
seen  by  all  present,  whose  testimony 
subsequently  established  the  fact,  to 
grasp  with  the  right  hand  the  hilt  of  its 
sword,  and  to  uncover  a  few  inches  of 
the  naked  blade.  The  Moor  instantly 
fell  flat  on  the  pavement,  and  was  found 
to  be  lifeless." 

It  was  not  through  affection,  we  may 
bo  ^certain,  that  this  Moorish  connois- 
seur—this <' curious  impertinent"— 


paid  the  forfeit  of  thas  daring  to  turn 
bis  infidel  eyes  on  the  e£^y  of  the  great 
Campeador;  for  however  intense  his 
hatred — a  passion  that,  like  the  love 
of  Calderon's  hero,  can  survive  life — 
"  desjmes  de  la  nmerie"  it  was  reopro- 
cated  in  fall  by  the  Moors.  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,  in  his  recent  most  valuable  work 
on  ''  Spanish  literature,"  gives  several 
amusing  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Moorish  chroniclers  inva- 
riably allude  to  the  Christian  hero, 
never  givinv  him  the  hononrable  title 
of  Cid  (<9tfttf,  lord  or  conqueror),  and 
always  acoompanvinv  ihdr  forced  alia, 
sions  to  him  with  tne  pious  and  cha- 
ritable wish,  **May  he  he  cursed  by 
Allah  r^ 

Mr.  Wells  did  not  leave  Borgos  with, 
out  visitinv  the  Chartreuse  of  Mira- 
flores,  not  far  from  the  city,  principally 
on  account  of  the  star-shaped  tomb  of 
alabaster,  containing  the  ashes  of  Juan 
the  Second  and  his  queen,  Isabel,  which 
stands  before  the  high  altar.  He  gives  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  sketch  of  this  ad* 
mirableworkof  art,  rendered,  however, 
more  satisfactory  by  his  description : — 

**  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  work 
more  elaborate  than  the  details  of  the 
costumes  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
imitation  of  lace  and  embroidery,  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  hands  and  fea- 
tures, the  infinitely  minute  carving  of 
the  pillows,  the  architectural  railing  by 
which  the  two  statues  are  separated,  the 
groups  of  sporting  lions  and  dogs  placed 
against  the  foot-boards,  and  the  statues 
of  the  four  Evangelists  seated  at  the 
four  points  of  the  star  which  face  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  all  these 
attract  first  the  attention  as  they  occupy 
the  surface ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  the 
profusion  of  ornament  lavished  on  the 
sides.  The  chisel  of  the  artist  has  fol- 
lowed each  retreating  and  advancing 
angle  of  the  star,  filling  the  innermost 
recesses  with  life  and  movement.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  all  this.  It  is  composed 
^f  lions  and  lionesses,  panthers,  dogs, 
crouching,  lying,  sitting,  rampant,  and 
standing ;  of  saints,  male  ana  female ; 
and  personifications  of  the  carduial  vir- 
tues. These  figures  are  represented  in 
every  variety  of  posture — some  stand- 
ing on  pedestals,  and  others  seated  on 
beautifully  wrought  arm  chairs,  but 
all  coloured  respectivelv  in  the  richest 
Gothic  tracerv,  and  under  cover  of  their 
respective  niches.     Were  there  no  other 


*  Ticknor's  "  Spanish  Literature,**   voL  i.  p.  13|  n*  7. 
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object  of  interest  at  Burgos,  this  tomb 
woald  well  repay  the  traveller  for  a  halt 
of  a  few  daysy  and  a  country  walk."— - 
p.  73, 

We  pass  over  some  pages  of  political 
specnladon  without,  we  confess,  having 
lead  them,  and  gladly  join  our  traveller 
again^  at  the  mrueo  in  Madrid,  which 
oontains  the  finest  picture  gallery  in 
the  world.  Rich  to  overflowing  not 
only  with  the  treasures  of  the  Spanish 
fldiool  itself,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
with  priceless  ^ems  from  tbe  various 
schools  of  Italian  art,  and  especially 
the  Venetian,  as  well  as  from  the 
Flemish  and  the  Dutch.  Only  think, 
dear  reader,  of  the  varied  splendours 
and  enchantments  that  must  dazzle  the 
eve  of  the  spectator  when  forty  Titians 
gleam  down  upon  him  from  the  same 
walls,  in  whose  deep  green  sun-lit 
waters  those  beautifully  fantastic  pa- 
laces,  with  their  many.coloured  mar- 
bles  and  porphynr  steps,  and  alabaster 
columns  that  Titian  so  delighted  to 
construct,  are  reflected.  Thmk  often 
creations  of  the  divine  pencil  of  Raf- 
faelle,  and  one  of  them  (the  Spasimo) 
considered  bv  many  to  be  his  greatest 
work.  Think  of  tvx}  hundred  glimpses 
into  Dutch  homesteads,  and  village 
ale-houses,  and  auaint  old  dusky  apart- 
ments,  from  the  nand  of  Teniers  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  sixty  Velasques,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  Munllos 
(about  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  when  we  ^t  to  Seville),  and  join 
with  us  and  with  Mr.  Wells  in  saying 
that  ''were  tbe  joumev  ten  times 
longer  and  more  difficult,  the  view  of 
the  Madrid  Museo  would  not  be  too 
dearly  purchased. " 

At  Toledo,  the  situation  of  which 
pleased  our  traveller,  and  of  which  he 
gives  us  a  good  idea,  he  of  course 
visited  the  cathedral,  by  some  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  finest  in  Spain.  This 
opinion  he  combats  very  vigorously, 
and,  it  seems  to  us,  successfmly.  No  < 
columns,  however  noble  from  their  lofti. 
ness  (and  those  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo  are  mxty  feet  hi^h)  could  afford 
the  degradation  to  which  those  have 
been  submitted  —  namely,  of  being 
whitewashed.  We  have  seen  some 
venerable  buildings  nearer  home  un- 
dergoing  that  humiliating  process,  and 
have  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  our 
heart.  Dignitaries  and  deans  and 
chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  po- 
tentates,  seem  to  have  efiected  great 


things  when  they  have  turned  them- 
selves  into  a  sanatory  committee,  and 
by  the  cheap  aid  of  slacked  lime  ima- 
gme  tiiey  have  preserved  the  health  of 
some  decaying  edifice. 

The  journey  to  Seville  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily the  most  interesting  portion 
of  Mr.  Wells's  book.  Returning  from 
Toledo  bv  Madrid  and  Saragossa,  he 
re-entered  France,  and  proc^ding  to 
Lyons,  ''sailed  down  the  Rhone"  to 
Avignon,  '*  gliding  between  vine-clad 
mountains,  not  bleak  and  rugged  like 
those  of  the  Rhine,  but  sofl  and  rosy, 
and  lighted  by  a  sky  which  begins  here 
to  assume  a  southern  brilliancy.  The 
-influence  of  the  liehter  atmosphere 
first  be^s  to  be  fdt,  expanding  the 
organs,  and  filling  the  frame  with  a 
sensation  unknown  to  more  northern 
climes,  of  pleasure  derived  firom  mere 
existence."  Crossing  by  the  land 
route  to  Marseilles,  he  foimd  that  the 
8team.])acket  which  leaves  for  the  south 
of  Spain  every  tenth  ^  day  had  just 
sailed,  and  bemg  unwilling  to  remain 
for  more  than  a  week  before  the  sailing 
of  the  next  packet,  he  determined  to 
trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  about 
to  take  its  departure  for  Gibraltar, 
being  assured  by  the  captain  that  the 
voyage  would  occupy  only  five  daprs. 
Unhappy  choice!  aAer  experiencmg 
dl  the  horrors  of  bad  weather,  and 
the  still  greater  horror  of  discovering 
the  total  incapacity  of  the  captain, 
''  who,  in  addition  to  various  other  bad 
qualities,  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
inept  blockhead  to  whom  ever  were 
entrusted  lives  and  cargoes,"  the 
twenty.fourth  day  at  len^h  saw  them 
entering  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Making 
but  a  short  stay  at  that  memorable 
TOomontory,  he  took  the  steamer  for 
Cadiz,  and  at  length  arrived  in  that 
beautiful  bay,  whose  blue  waters,  dotted 
round  with  snow-white  villages,  he 
compares  to  a  gigantic  turquoise  set  in 
a  circlet  of  pearls.  ^  The  description  of 
Cadiz  is  written  in  his  usual  lively 
style,  and  b  a  most  tempting  picture : 

"Cadiz  is  the  last  town  in  Europe 
(says  Mr.  Wells)  I  should  select  for  a 
residence,  had  I  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come blind.  One  ought  to  be  all  oyes. 
It  is  the  prettiest  of  towns.  After  this 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  with  regard, 
at  least,  to  its  external  peculiarities. 
It  possesses  no  prominent  objects  of 
curiosity.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  tradi- 
tion, stating  it  to  have  possessed  a  temple 
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dedicated  to  Hercules,  bat  this  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  waves  of  the  oceaii» 
as  its  rites  have  been  by  the  influx  of 
succeeding  populations.  Nothing  can 
be  more  remote  from  the  idea  of  the 
visitor  to  Cadiz,  than  the  existence  of 
anything  antique,  unless  it  be  the  inch'- 
nation  to  prosecute  such  researches ; 
the  whole  place  is  so  bright  and  modern 
looking,  and  prettv  in  a  mauner  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  unlike  every  other  town, 
since,  like  everything  else  in  Spain, 
beauty  also  has  its  originality.  Nothing 
can  be  gayer  than  the  perspective  of 
one  of  the  straight  narrow  streets.  On 
either  side  of  the  blue  ribbon  of  sky 
which  separates  the  summits  of  its  lofty 
houses,  is  seen  a  confusion  of  balconies 
and  projecting  box-windows,  all  placed 
irregularly,  each  bouse  possessing  only 
one  or  two,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  view,  and  some  placed  on 
a  lower  story,  others  on  a  higher,  their 
yellow  or  green  lines  relieving  the  glit- 
tering white  of  the  fu9ades.  Nor  could 
anything  improve  the  elegant  effect  of 
the  architectural  ornaments,  consisting 
of  pilasters,  vases,  and  sculpture  be- 
neath the  balconies,  still  less  the  ani- 
mated faces — the  prettiest  of  all  Spain 
after  those  of  Malaga — whose  owners 
show  a  preference  to  the  projecting 
windows,  wherever  a  drawing-room  or 
boudoir  possesses  one. 

"  The  pavement  of  these  elegant  little 
streets  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  tho 
rest.  It  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  intro- 
duce a  cart  or  carriage  into  them.  A 
lady  may,  and  often  docs,  traverse  the 
whole  town  on  foot,  on  her  way  to  a 
ball.  It  is  a  town  built  as  if  for  the 
celebration  of  a  continual  carnival.  Nor 
does  the  charge  brought  against  the 
Gaditanas,  of  devotion  to  pleasure, 
cause  any  surprise  ;  were  they  not,  they 
would  be  misplaced  in  Cadiz.  Hither 
should  the  victim  of  spleen  and  melan- 
choly direct  his  steps ;  let  him  choose  the 
season  of  the  carnival.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  advertiser  in  the 
Herald  had  this  remedy  in  view,  when 
he  promised  a  certain  cure  to  '  clergy- 
men and  noblemen,  who  suffer  from 
blushing  and  despondency,  delusion, 
thoughts  of  self-injury,  and  groundless 
fear,'  these  symptoms  being  indications 
of  an  attack  of  that  northern  epidemy, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  class  of 
fallen  angels  of  a  particular  hue." — ^p.308. 

An  easy  day's  journey  by  steam 
brings  him  by  the  rather  flat  and 
monotonous  Guadalquivcr  to  Seville, 
where  for  a  short  time  he  felt  that  dis- 
appointment which  most  persons  ex- 
perience at  the  external  appearance  of 
that  city,  antil  "  some  open  door  or 


iron  grille,  placed  on  a  line  with  an 
inner  court,  will  operate  a  sudden 
change  in  Lis  idead,  and  afford  a  clue 
to  the  mystery.  Through  this  railing, 
generally  of  an  elegant  form,  is  disco- 
yered  a  delicious  vista*  in  which  are 
visible  fountains,  white  marble  colon- 
nades, pomegranate  and  sweet  lemon 
trees,  sofas  and  chairs  (if  in  summer^, 
and  two  or  three  steps  of  a  porcelain 
staircase." 

But  we  must  leave  these  little  do- 
mestic  delicias,  with  their  fountains, 
and  cool  canvass  awnings  overhead,  and 
their  eighty  thousand  white  marble  pU- 
lars,  and  the  magic  halls  and  roora  of 
the  Alcazar,  which  seem  built  and  de- 
corated  by  the  figures  of  Grenii ;  and 
the  unrivalled  magnificence  of  the  ca» 
thedral  itself,  to  make  rooni  for  our 
author's  estimate  of  the  Spanish  paint- 
ers, a  subject  more  in  keening  with 
the  nature  of  this  article.  With  thia 
extract  we  take  our  leave  of  ''The 
Spanish  Annual,"  which  has  recalled 
much  pleasant  reading  on  the  same  de- 
lightful  theme,  to  our  minds ;  and  much 
still  pleasanter  dreaming  and  castle- 
building,  which  we  have,  from  time  to 
time  indulged  in,  concerning  that  literal 
region  of  **  Chateaux  en  Espagne:" — 

"By  the  greater  portion  of  specta- 
tors, the  Spanish  artists,  of  what  may 
be  called  the  golden  age  of  painting, 
will  always  be  preferred  to  the  Italian, 
because  their  manner  of  treating  their 
subject  appeals  rather  to  the  passions 
than  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the 
same  quality  which  renders  the  Venetian 
school  more  popular  than  the  other 
schools  of  Italy  ;  and  the  Italian  musio 
more  attractive  than  the  German — Ros- 
sini than  Spohr  or  Beethoven.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  preference  will  bo  the  re- 
sult of  choice,  in  an  individual  who  ap- 
preciates the  two  styles  perfectly ;  but 
that  the  difference  1  allude  to  renders 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
Italy  less  easily  understood. 

"  With  all  the  intelligence  and  taste 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  a  nlo- 
ture  of  RafPaelle,  many  will  have  had 
a  hundred  opportunities  of  studying  such 
a  picture,  and  will,  nevertheless,  have 
passed  it  by  scarcely  noticed,  merely  be- 
cause, on  the  first  occasion  of  seeiug  it, 
they  have  not,  undoubtedly,  caught  the 
idea  of  the  artist,  nor  entered  sufficiently 
into  his  feelings,  to  trace  the  sparks  of 
his  inspirations  scattered  over  the  can- 
vass. How  many  are  there  too  careless 
to  return  to  the  charge,  and  thus  to 
acquire  the  cultivation  necessary  to  ena- 
ble them  to  judge  of  snoh  works,  wfaoi 
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the  moment  a  Murillo  or  a  Zarbaran 
meets  their  view,  will  gaze  on  it  with 
delight,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is 
calcnlated  to  strike  the  intelligence  of 
the  least  cultivated. 

*'  The  Spanish  artists  usually  endea- 
voured to  'produce  an  exact  imitation 
of  material  nature  ;  while  the  Italian 
arrived  at,  and  attained  higher  results. 
The  object  of  the  Spaniards  being  less 
difficult  of  attainment,  the  perfection 
with  which  they  imitated  nature  passes 
conception.  To  that  they  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  their  genius ;  while  you 
may  search  in  vain  in  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Italy,  not  excepting  the  school 
of  Venice,  the  one  that  most  resembles 
the  Spanish,  for  anything  approaching 
their  success  in  this  respect.  By  way 
of  an  example,  in  the  'Spasimo*  of  Raf« 
faelle,  we  trace  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  as  they  pierce  through  everv  fea- 
ture of  every  countenance,  and  the  at- 
titude of  every  limb  throughout  the 
grouping  of  that  great  master-piece  of 
expression ;  from  the  brutal  impatience 
of  the  one,  and  the  involuntary  compas- 
sion of  the  other  executioner,  up  to 
the  intensity  of  maternal  suffering  in 
the  Virgin,  and  the  indescribable  com- 
bination of  heaven  and  earth  which 
beams  through  the  unequalled  head  of 
the  Christ ;  but  there  is  no  deception  to 
the  eye.  No  one  would  mistake  any  of 
the  figures  for  reality,  nor  exclaim,  that 
it  steps  from  the  canvas,  nor  does  any 
one  wish  for  such  an  effect,  or  perceive 
any  such  deficiency. 

**  What,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  Murillo  before  Campana's 
*  Descent  from  the  Cross  ?*  This  master- 
piece of  Pedro  de  Campana  is  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral. 
It  was  so  favourite  a  picture  with  Mu- 
rillo, that  he  used  to  pass  much  of  his 
time  every  day  seated  before  it.  On  one 
occasion,  his  presence  being  required  on 
an  affair  of  importance  which  he  had  for- 
gotten, his  friends  found  him  at  his  uAual 
post  before  the  *  Descent':  when,poiuting 
to  the  figure  of  the  Christ,  he  replied  to 
their  remonstrances,  '  I  am  only  wait- 
ing until  they  have  taken  him  down.' 

*'  Although  Murillo  admirpd  this  per- 
fect representation  of  material  nature.his 
own  works  are  exceptions,  in  fact,  almost 
the  only  exceptions,  to  this  peculiarity  of 
the  Spanish  ma.ster8.  He  partakes,  in- 
deed, of  the  qualities  of  both  schools  in 
an  eminent  degree.  In  intellectual  ex- 
pression and  delineation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  he  is  superior  to  all 
his  countrymen,  but  inferior  to  the  first 
Italian  painters.  In  the  material  imi- 
tation of  nature,  he  is  superior  to  tho 
greater  number  of  the  Italians,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  other  principal  Spanish  ar- 
tists. There  is  at  Madrid,  a  '  Christ  on 
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the  Cross*  of  his,  in  which  he  has  at- 
tempted this  effect,  an  effort  he  ought 
rather  to  have  despised.  The  picture 
contains  no  other  object  than  the  figure, 
and  the  cross  of  admirably-imitated 
wood,  on  a  simple  black,  or  rather  dark 
brown  background,  representing  com- 
plete darkness.  After  sitting  a  short 
time  before  it,  you  certainly  feel  a  sort 
of  uncomfortable  sensation,  caused  by 
the  growing  reality  of  the  pale  and  tor- 
mented carcase;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  *  Descent'  of  Campana. 
There  the  whole  group  is  to  the  life,  and 
no  darkness  called  in  to  aid  the  effect. 
The  drooping  body  is  exposed  to  a 
poweriiil  light,  and  hangs  its  leaden 
weight  on  the  arms  of  those  who  sup- 
port it  with  a  reality  perfectly  startling. 

"  This  picture  is  placed  in  the  centre 
ofthe  upper  end  of  the  sacristy,  as  being 
considered  the  best  of  those  therein  con- 
tained, but  it  is  not  without  rivals.  The 
few  paintings  placed  here  are  first-rate, 
particularly  the  portraits  of  the  two 
Archbishops  ot  Seville,  San  Leander 
and  San  Isidore,  two  of  Murillo^s  most 
exquisite  productions.  Some  of  the 
greatest  compositions  of  this  painter 
are  contained  in  the  chapels  we  have 
passed  in  review,  where  they  serve  for 
altar-pieces,  each  filling  an  entire  side 
of  a  chapel.  Of  these  Targe  pictures  I 
think  the  best,  on  the  side  we  are  visit- 
ing, is  the  *  Saint  Francis.'  The  saint  is 
represented  kneeling  to  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin.  It  may  certainly  be  ranked 
among  Murillo's  best  efforts  in  the  style 
he  employed  when  treating  these  celes- 
tial subjects,  and  which  has  been  called 
bis  vaporous  manner.  To  speak  cor- 
rectly, two  of  his  three  manners  are 
employed  in  this  picture,  since  the  saint 
is  an  instance  of  that  called  his  warm 
manner. 

**  On  the  opposite,  or  north  side  of 
the  cathedral,  in  the  first  chapel  after 
passing  the  door  of  the  Sagrario,  is  tiie 
'  San  Antonio.'  This  is  probably  the 
greatest  work  of  Murillo  in  the  two  styles 
just  mentioned,  and  certainly  the  most 
magnificent  picture  contained  in  the  ca- 
thedral. On  the  lower  foreground  is 
the  saint  in  adoration  before  the  Christ, 
who  appears  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  the  heavenly  host. 

'*  No  one  but  Murillo  could  ever  have 
thus  embodied  his  conception  of  a  su- 

Eeruatural  vision.  On  sitting  down 
efore  this  canvass,  from  which,  as  it 
extends  across  the  whole  chapel,  no 
other  object  can  draw  off  the  attention, 
you  speedily  yield  to  the  irresistible 
power  of  abstraction,  and  are  lost  in  an 
ecstacy,  nearly  resembling  that  which 
the  artist  has  sought  to  represent  in  the 
countenance  and  attitude  of  his  saint. 
The  eye  wanders,  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
2  N 
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through  the  glorioaa  assemblage  of  hea- 
ven. The  whole  scene  looks  real ;  but 
it  is  only  on  taking  time  to  study  the 
details,  that  you  discern  the  prodi- 
gies of  talent  displayed  in  the  drawing 
and  finishing  of  this  picture.  An  anj^el, 
suspended  in  front  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  group,  more  especially  attracts 
the  attention.  One  leg  is  extended  to- 
wards the  spectator,  the  foreshortening 
of  which  is  a  marve]  of  execution." 

It  is  not  easy  to  descend  from  even 
the  ideal  contemplation  of  such  a  pic- 
ture as  this  ;  and,  from  the  vision  of  the 
inefikble  eloriea  of  heaven,  which  the 
almost  rengiouslv-inspircd  pencil  of  the 
artist  has  revealed  to  us,  to  return  to 
the  things  of  this  world.  We  can  only 
make  the  transition  less  sudden,  by  en- 
deavouring to  bring  before  our  eyes 
the  forms  of  some  of  those  holy  and 
blessed  bein^  not  as  the  wrapt  eye  of 
the  prince  of  Spanish  painters  beheld 
them,  in  their  glorified  and  happy  state, 
dwelling  with  Christ,  in  the  everlasting 
mansions  of  the  Father,  but  as  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  lived,  moved,  and 
had  their  beings  here  on  earth. 

This  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  means 
of  the  elegant  rolnme  befure  us.* 

If,  as  has  been  stated  some  pages 
back,  few  artists  have  been  found  capa. 
ble  of  realising  to  the  eye  the  mere 
human  creations  of  Shakspeare,  perfect 
no  doubt  as  most  of  them  are  as  incar- 
nations  of  humour,  insanity  or  revenge, 
what  genius  is  so  gifted,  what  pencil  so 
touched  with  the  hues  of  inspiration,  as 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  devout  and 
reverential  eyes  of  a  Christian,  that 
they  regard  no  unlikely  representation 
of  the  Divine  Founder  of  his  religion  ? 
That  face  of  dignity,  of  meekness,  and 
of  suffering — that  frame  so  attenuated 
and  yet  so  enduring — that  countenance 
so  humble  and  so  commanding  I  Who 
could  paint  the  decision  of  Peter,  the 
humility  of  Matthew,  the  energy  of 
Faul,  or  the  angelic  sweetness  of  "the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ?"  (This 
last,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  pleasing 
in  the  book.)  Who  could  satisfy  us 
that  we  beheld  the  in^pired  face  of 
David,  when  he  bade  all  created  things 
"praise  the  I^rd;"  the  ''mountains 


and  all  hills;"  the  '<  fraitful  trees 
and  all  cedars ;"  or  the  hallowed  lips 
of  Isaiah,  when  the  live  coal  of  io. 
spiration  and  prophecy  was  laid  apOQ 
his  mouth  ?  To  sav  that  no  re- 
presentation of  these  divine  and  holy 
personages  will  thoroughly  satisfy  our 
expectation,  will  not  prevent  our  de- 
rivmg  instruction,  as  well  as  artastie 
pleasure,  from  the  literary  and  pictorial 
contributions  to  this  booK. 

As  the  reverential  feet  of  aHumbohU 
descend  slowly  from  the  ever  oncloud- 
ed  and  dazsling  peaks  of  Chimboraio^ 
through  the  waving  forests  of  palm,  to 
the  warmer  and  more  beantifal  region 
of  flowers,  thus,  dear  reader,  fh>m  the 
height  of  that  great  argument,  which 
Murillo  essayed  to  ring  in  colours — 
by  those  palm-bearing  martyrs  and 
prophets,  on  whose  subUme  features  we 
nave  just  been  gazing — ^let  us  approach 
that  sheltered  portion  of  the  '*  deleei- 
able  mountain*' — 

'•  Not  tteno  d«l  eMUBia  «1  Mttn  vlte  r 

on  which  blooms 

lAreUwt  veight  on  Ught«l  fbot— 
Joy-AbcNUfediaf  womaa.** 

"  The  Court  Album^f  presents  us 
with  the  means  of  judging  of  the  rela- 
tive beauties  of  fourteen  specimens  of 
the  flora  of  St.  James,  not^  alas,  with 
cheeks  sufiusedwith  that  faint  fashion- 
able approach  to  the  conlevr-de-^rose, 
which  etiquette  would  alone  permit  in 
that  select  parterre.     Not  even  pale 

*•  ▲•  MM  o'cnhadowad  llUci  ut,** 

m 

but  (as  all  specimens  in  the  hands  of  the 
naturalist  must  be)  more  or  less  deprived 
of  the  colour  and  freshness  of  life.  In 
such  a  cluster  of  sweet  flowers,  it  may 
be  invidious  to  particularise  any.  The 
artist  would  have  been  but  a  novice  in 
his  art,  bad  he  blended  any  unworthy 
blossom  with  this  courtly  garland-^ 

**  Qalea  pinto  ua  eardeno  llrlo 
En  pre«encU  del  cUrel? 
UndlMlideUroMr'* 

as  Calderon  verj  pertinently  a^. 


*  '*  Our  Saviour,  with  his  Prophets  and  Apostles.  A  series  of  eighteen 
highly  finished  Engravings,  &c.,  with  Descriptions  by  several  American  Divines. 
Edited  by  the  Rev,  G.  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D,"     t^-^-'v^^l  .  ifl:;i 


t  "  The  Court  Album. 
Drawings  by  John  Hayter/ 


New  York:  1851. 
Fourteen  portraits  of  the  Female  Aristocracy,  from 
London:   1851. 
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If,  liowerer>  "  Love,  the  little  admi- 
ral,*'  whose  victories  have  been  chro- 
nicled by  Moore»  would  press  us  to  a 
<^oioe,  we  confess  we  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  fair  descendant  of  a 
brother  admiral,  the  Lady  Harriet 
Anson,  whose  portrait  is  ver^  charm- 
ing, and  would  be  perfect  of  its  kind, 
but  for  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  slight 
defect  in  the  drawing  of  the  left  cheek. 

'•Home  Pictures/'*  by  Hablot 
Knight  Browne,  introduces  us  to  six- 
teen more  specimens  of  the  same  in- 
teresting ana  tender  plants,  with  cer- 
tain off-shoots,  equally  interesting  and 
still  more  tender,  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  the  nursery,  to  be  the 
crowning  cause  and  beauty  of  that 

**Oreen  apot  thi^  bloomi  la  the  detert  of  llftt** 

a  happy  home. 

This  book  will,  no  donbt,  be  the  de- 
light of  many  mothers  and  many  chiU 
dren ;  but,  as  we  do  not  belong  to  either 
of  those  amiable  classes,  we  must  bo 
permitted  to  express  our  dissatisfaction 
with  many,  indeed  with  most,  of  the 
** pictures."  Without  intending  comi- 
cality or  caricature,  there  is  a  want 
of  ease  and  nature  about  them,  that  is 
very  fatal  to  the  serious  effect  intended 
to  be  produced.  Every  figure,  from  the 
oldest  grandmamma  to  the  youngest 
baby,  is  thecctrical ;  and,  however  the 
groups  might  answer  for  a  series  of 
tableaux  mvants  at  the  back  scene  of 
a  London  minor  theatre,  notwithstand- 
ing the  material  comforts  of  which  he  is 
so  lavish,  and  the  superabundance  of  his 
toys,  they  do  not  realise  to  our  minds  the 
idea  of  **  home,  sweet  home." 

*'  GWd,  a  Legendary  Rh^me,"t  illus- 
trated by  Alfred  CrowquiU  in  a  series 
of  outlines,  is  the  next  work  that  claims 
our  attention.  The  architectural  and 
decorat  ive  portions  of  those  sketches  are 
spirited  and  graceful.  We  are  not  so 
well  pleased  with  the  figures  or  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  faces ;  but  the  subject 
of  the  entire  series  is  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  send  some  of  our  readers  to  ex- 
plore this  new  vein  of  the  precious  metal. 
We  trust  Alfred  is  not  himself  the  au- 
thorof  the  "Legendary  Rhyme'*  which 
he  illustrates,  as  whoever  tne  writer  is 
he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  particu- 


larly "  great"  in  that  department.  The 
following  lines  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  never  yet  seen  the  light, 
we  beg  to  present  to  the  artist  when  he 
next  ^Is  disposed  to  illustrate  the 
*^auri  sacra  fames ;" — 


Spite  of  all  the  empty  vaimting 

Of  the  self-sofBdent  seer ; 
Spite  of  all  the  idle  taunting 

Of  the  BOoffer^B  sneer ; 
Spile  of  all  their  vain  parading, 
Ah  I  the  world  is  retrograding; 
Unlllttmined,  nnwilpghtmed, 
By  the  hopes  that  roond  it  brightened 

Many  a  happy  year : 
Gone,  the  spirit- quidcening  leaven, 
Faith,  and  love,  and  hope  in  heaven — 
All  that  warmed  the  earth  of  old. 
Dead  and  cold. 

Its  pulses  flutter ; 
Weak  and  old. 
Its  parched  lips  mntter 
Nothing  nobler — nothing  higher, 
Than  the  onappeaaed  desire ; 
The  quenchless  thhvt  for  Gold! 


Once  we  dreamed  of  revelations 

From  the  spirit-world  on  high ; 
Watched  the  myriad  constellations 

Rolling  through  the  sky, 
ilad  strong  hearts  for  truth  and  duty, 
Eyes  for  Katare's  wondrona  beauty ; 
Watched  the  spring-tide  as  she  Ihigers 
O'er  the  hawthorn's  ontstretched  fingers— 
Every  joint  with  emeralds  studding 
In  the  beanteoos  time  of  budding ; 
Or,  between  the  emeralds  shining 
Fragrant  snow-white  pearia  eatwishig^ 
Or,  upon  the  lilac,  glowing 
Heavenly-scented  rubies  throwing ; 
Or  when  she,  with  topaz  dresses 
The  labamam's  golden  tresses. 

Vainly  now  doth  Heaven  enfold 
Wood  and  wdd, 

With  the  nnpoUnted  treasures 
Prised  of  okl; 

Even  the  siren  arms  of  pleasures 
Are  resigned, 
And  men  find, 

Without  warning  or  memento^ 

'Neath  the  fatal  Sacramento^ 
Graves — and  gold ! 

To  the  beautiful  American  publica. 
tion  we  have  already  noticed,  may  be 


*  "  Home  Pictures.  Sixteen  Domestic  Scenes  of  Childhood,  Drawn  and  Etched 
by  Hablot  Knight  Browne.*     London  :  1851. 

t  "  Gold  ;  a  Legendary  fthyme.  Illustrated  with  twelve  outlines.  By  Alfred 
CrowquiU.*     London. 
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added  the  elej^ant  edition  of  Washinf?- 
ton  Irving's  c-lmnniiij^  talc  of  *•  Kip  Vaa 
Winkle,"*  which,  though  published  in 
London,  derires  its  artistic  as  well  as 
its  literary  excellence  from  the  New 
World.  Should  the  Iiappy,  careless 
hero  of  the  story,  that  undoubted  pro- 
genitor of  the  "  Go-easy"  family,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  located,  ever  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  down  from  one 
of  those  Elysian  hunting  grounds  over 
the  Catskill  mountains,  where  his  spi- 
rit congenially  dwells,  upon  the  world 
he  must  have  long  since  abandoned,  ho 
will  scarcely  recognise  his  own  identity ' 
in  the  spotless  exterior,  and  amid  the 
internal  elegance  which  surround  his 
remains  in  tliis  well-merited  structure 
to  his  memory. 

We  have  lefl  ourselves  but  little 
space  to  '*  do  justice  "  to  the  few  re- 
maining volumes  of  "  dainty  device" 
which  lie  before  us  as  yet  untasted ; 
not,  indeed,  that  we  have  used  our  cri- 
tical  knife  and  fork  so  energetically  as 
to  become  surfeited  by  the  good  things 
provided  for  our  entertainment,  and, 
consequently,  indifferent  to  the  remain- 
ing delicacies,  be  they  ever  so  attract- 
ive.     Not  so,  with  us 

**  InerMM  of  ftppeklte  hu  (rown  by  what  it  fed  on  i** 

and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are 
just  as  ready  to  pay  our  respects  to 
what  is  now  before  us,  as  we  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  banquet.  But, 
alas !  as  a  quart  bottle  will  only  hold  a 
quart  (or  would  have  done  so  if  Sir 
doyle*8  motion  had  been  carried)  a 
magazine  article  will  only  hold  its  fill. 
Our  readers  who  are  not  under  the  same 
duress,  and  in  whose  ears  the  call  of 
the  printer's  devil  is  not  ringing,  like 
the  disturbing  horn  of  the  guard  in  the 
good  old  days  of  coach  travelling,  just 
as  you  were  beginning  to  enjoy  '*  mine 
host's"  fare;  our  readers,  we  say,  will  do 
themsdves  great  injustice  if  they  do  not 
make  a  closer  acquuntance  with  thes^ 
still  untasted  sweets,  which  fortunately 
do  not  require  any  pressing  recom. 
mendation  irom  us.  Mrs.  Hairs  book, 
"  Pilgrimages  to  Ennrlish  Shrines, "f 
is  one  of  those  eraoetul  contributions 
to  ootemporary  literature  which  are  as 
pleasingly  written  as  they  are  elegantly 


printed,  and  charmingly  illustrated. 
With  no  pleasanter  guide-book,  and 
with  no  companion  more  alive  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  external  nature,  in 
architecture,  or  in  the  maDifestatioas 
of  the  human  heart  or  intellect,  can 
any  one  of  our  readers  **  book  them- 
selves" for  a  railway  excorsioD,  which 
is  the  modern  Enzlish  of  assuming  the 
staff  and  sandal  snoon  of  the  pilgrim. 
With  this  volume  they  may  wander 
along  the  banks  of  the  "lacjr  Ouse," 
to  the  birth-place  of  that  "  pilgrim  of 
eternity,"  JohnBunyan — to  the  burial- 
place  of  Hampden,  the  tomb  of  Grey, 
the  birth-place  of  Cbatterton,  that 
**  marvellous  boy  who  perished  in  his 
pride,"  and  to  many  otoer  places  ren- 
dered interesting  or  famous  from  their 
connexion  with 

«HradttlMlpeimad 


There  are  two  **  pilgrimages"  that 
have  attracted  us  particularly,    and 
moved  us  not  a  little,  but  each  in  a 
very  different  way.      One  has   been 
cheering — full  of  brightness  and  ofhope ; 
the  other  saddening,  full  of  melancholy* 
but  not  without  instruction.    The  first, 
a  glimpse  into  the  "studio  of  Gains- 
borough;" the  other,  a  visit  to  the 
"dweUing  of  James  Bany."     This  is 
not  the  pmce,  at  the  end  of  an  article, 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  this  great 
but  unfortunate  genius,  the  friend  of 
Burke,  the  townsman,  the  predecessor, 
and  the  rival  of  Maclise.     We  turn 
from  this  depressing  picture,   which, 
though  lit  by  those  flashes  that  ever 
emanate  from  true  genius,  and  warmed 
by  many  a  manifestation  of  gencj^sity, 
self-denial,  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  his  art,  is  of  too  sombre  a  cast  for  a 
•'May. day  feast,"  and  gladly  join  our 
fair  conductress  in  the  bappier  studio 
of  Gainsborough,  or  rather  in  that 
happiest  of  happy  studios,  even  that 
of  Nature,  in  which  the  ^reat  master 
of  English  landscape-paintmg  learned 
to  win  at  once  fame,  independence,  and 
a  wifel 

This  charming  passage  in  his  life  we 
must  extract  for  its  intrinsic  value  as 
well  as  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
narrated  :— 


•  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  By  Washington  Irving.  Illustrated  with  six  etchings  on 
steel  by  Charles  Stmins,  from  Drawings  by  Felix  Darley  (New  York) :  London,  16^* 

t  Pilgriraaifes  to  English  Shrines.  By  Mr«.  S.  C.  Hall ;  with  Notes  and  Illustra* 
tions  by  W.  F.  Fairhoft,  F.S.A.     London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1850. 
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**  The  first  sight  of  his  bride  is  de« 
scribed  as  a  meeting  belonging  rather 
to  Arcadia  than  to  England ;  it  was 
rich  and  purely  poetical.  In  one  of  the 
young  artist's  pictorial  wanderings  amid 
the  woods  of  Suffolk,  he  sat  down  to  make 
a  sketch  of  some  fine  trees,  growing 
just  where  they  ought,  with  all  their 
accessories ;  a  clear  rivulet  cooling  the 
meadows,  sheep  dotting  the  scene ;  there 
was  the  bleat  of  lamb  and  coo  of  dove ; 
and  suddenly  a  nymph,  the  kind  and 
gentle  Margaret  Burr,  who  had  just 
numbered  sixteen  summers :  she  came 
like  a  sunbeam  to  his  heart,  and  secured 
a  lover  who  soon  became  a  husband. 
Prudence  sanctioned  affection,  and  the 
course  of  true  love,  for  once,  ran 
smooth  ;  for  Margaret  added  to  the 
charms  of  good  sense  and  good  looks  a 
clear  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  The  ease  which  a  certainty,  how* 
ever  small,  gives  at  once  to  its  pos- 
sessor, is  an  astonishing  suiitainer ;  and 
though  a  young  couple  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  live,  as  it  is  called, 
even  at  Ipswich,  which  is  rather  a  cheap 
town,  on  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, yet,  it  was  an  independence ;  and 
the  aspiring  artist  felt  he  must  work  to 

fain  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
is  refined  taste  prompted  him  to*  de- 
sire. His  wife  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  loving  and  loveable  beings  who 
bring  far  more  happiness  to  the  domes- 
tic hearth  than  women  endowed  only 
with  high-sounding  beauty  and  talent. 
She  had  also  implicit  faith  in  her  hus- 
band's love  and  her  husband's  genius, 
and  an  abundance  of  prudence.  Before 
bis  marriage  he  had  journeyed  from 
Sudbury,  his  native  place,  to  London, 
where  he  studied  for  four  years,  and 
then  returned,  just  eighteen,  to  be  the 
beloved  of  his  homo,  the  idol  of  society. 
**  Thus  he  was  circumstanced  when 
the  fair  Margaret  won  his  heart,  and  he 
her  hand.  Nineteen  and  seventeen — 
mere  boy  and  girl — ^living  and  loving 
each  the  other  until,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age,  he  passed  to  *  fairer 
fields'  than  he  had  ever  painted.  Happy, 
happy  days  they  must  have  passed  to- 

f  ether.  He  so  enamoured  of  her  and 
is  art;  she,  loving  whatsoever  he  loved, 
for  his  dear  sake — watching  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pencil,  and  feeling  that  his 
name  would  carry  her's  down  the  stream 
of  time."— pp.  257,  258. 

We  believe  it  is  now  full  time  to 
admit  the  children  to  a  share  of  our 


banquet:  here  they  come,  the  dar. 
lings  I  clamorous  and  climbing^  and 
throwing  their  clcar^  bright  eyes  along 
the  table  in  search  of  the  usual  sweet 
and  simple  delicacies  that  fall  to  their 
share.  What  is  this  we  have  got  for 
them  ?  What  1  «  Jack  and  the  Giants, 
illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle  !"•  By 
Hercules  I  that  ancient  destroyer  of 
ffiants  I  there  is  no  achieyement  of  the 
Sunous  Jack,  recorded  in  this  book, 
equal  to  the  triumph  of  its  illustration, 
what  are  such  brute  victories  over 
Cormoran,  or  the  giant  Blunderbore, 
or  the  Magician,  to  the  intellectual 
triumph  of  chaining  the  young  but  ^- 
ant  master  of  illustrative  and  satiric 
art  to  his  chariot  wheels,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  glory  to  the  palace  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  making  the  most  magic 
pencil  of  the  age  be  his  chronicler  and 
slave  ?  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  while,  hitherto,  Jack  has 
killed  the  giants,  in  this  case,  the  ginnt 
will  make  Jack  live — ^live  not  oni^  in 
the  fond  memories  of  those  dear  little 
people  who  would  relish  their  favourite 
hero's  adventures,  no  matter  how  rude 
the  form  in  which  they  were  described, 
but  also  in  the  minds  of  those  *'  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth" — those  "men- 
children"  (as  Tennyson  rather  dispa. 
ragingly  called  them,  in  his  recent 
sonnet  to  Macready)  with  whom  the 
fairy  lore  of  art  replaces  the  fairy  lore 
of  fiction. 

We  shall  not  be  tempted  to  particu- 
larise any  of  the  illustrations,  lest  be- 
ginning with  one,  we  would  end  by 
describing  all.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say  that,  from  the  exquisite  group  on 
the  title-page,  where  the  children,  in 
a  sort  of  sweet  horror  and  terrible  de- 
light, listen  to  the  old  crone  as  phe 
tells  them  "  stories  of  giants  and  fai- 
ries," to  the  air  of  cannibal  politeness 
with  which  "  the  double-headed  Welsh- 
man" (two  single  Brobdignag  Chester- 
fields rolled  into  one^  receives  Jack  at 
the  gate  of  his  castle,  every  illustra- 
tion, even  to  the  initial  letters,  is 
stamped  with  the  freedom,  grace,  and 
strength  thnt  characterise  the  crea- 
tions of  Mr.  Doyle's  pencil. 

"The  Babes  in  the  Wood"t  i« 
another  delicious  treat  for  our  young 
friends.     It  is  illustrated  bv  the  Mar- 


*  *•  The  Story  of  .Tack  and  the  Giants.     Illustrated  bv  Thirty-five  Drawing ^  bv 
Richard  Doyle."    London  :  Cundall  and  Addey.     1S51.'  ^ 

t ''  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.**    Same  publishers. 
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chionesB  of  Water  ford,  and  is  published 
by  the  same  publishers  as  the  preen- 
ing, and  presents  that  simple  and  ten- 
der old  ballad  in  a  very  rich  and  at. 
tractive  style. 

Our  readers  may  be  certain  that  we 
hare  kept  a  bonne  houche  for  the  last. 
Now  that  we  are  about  breaking  up  our 
pleasant  May- day  party,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  look  forward  to  that  still 
greater  festival,  when,  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom  of  winter,  for  one  day, 
at  least,  the  brightness  and  gladness 
of  summer  seem  to  return,  and  though 
no  buttercups  or  primroses  strew  oul^ 
doorways,  uie  fire-lit  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  the  glistening  green  of  the 
ivy,  or  the  bright  red  berries  of  the 
holly-tree.  Here  is  a  book*  that  wor- 
thily chronicles  the  (alas,  fading)  glo- 
ries of  that  sacred  and  joyous  festival. 


Welcome,  thrice  welcome  is  it  to  the 
little  cabinet  that  contains  our  choicest 
book  treasures — 


^  WeleooM,  ray  lord  Bfar  Ohrlttmai, 
Welcome  to  all,  both  mora  ana  1m»  1"* 


We  do  not  believe  a  handsomer  vo- 
lume than  this  ever  issued  from  the 
press.  Internally  and  externally  it  is 
not  only  worthy  of  holding  a  high, 
perhaps  the  highest,  place  in  its  own 
department  of  that  ^at  Exhibition 
to  which  we  referred  in  the  beginning 
of  thb  article,  but  of  gaining  a  lon^ 
and  enduring  asylum  in  the  sanctuarieB 
of  happy  and  cultivated  homes,  and  of 
realising  some  such  pictures  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  pamt  in  the  followii^ 
lines,  written  for  inscription  in  this 
exquisite  Tolume : — 


B  ON  NB  T, 
WBTTTSV  n  THB  ILT-UBAV  OV  "  CRBI8TKA8  WITB  THB  POBTB." 

Happy  twill  be  upon  some  ftitare  day — 

Some  weloome  Winter  day  of  (n%t  and  snow, 

When,  with  the  cold,  the  son's  round  fkoe  shall  glow, 

Cheerfol  and  ruddy  as  a  boy's  at  play — 
If  in  some  window-seat,  that  o*er  the  bay 

Peeps  calmly  out,  and  o*er  the  rocks  below—- 

Some  modest  oriel,  round  whose  casements  grow 

The  pyrocanthus*  crimson  berries  gay — 
If  we  bdiold  our  children's  ^es  display 

Delighted  wonder ;  and  their  glad  looks  show 

How  they  would  love  with  rapid  feet  to  go 

0*er  each  white  field  and  pictored  snow-filled  way, 
That  in  this  book  make  Winter  smile  like  May, 

And  Christmas  gleam  like  Christmas  long  ago ! 


•  '<  Christmas  with  the  Poets."  A  collection  of  Songs,  Carols,  and  Descriptive 
Verses  relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo-Norman  Period  to  the 
present  Time.  Embellished  with  fifty  tinted  lUnstrations  by  Birket  Foster.  Lon- 
don: David  Bogoe.    1851. 
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Wk  wish  we  oonld  accept  it  as  a  sign 
of  true  progress,  that  one  who  has  ju9t 
retired  from  a  high  official  appoint, 
ment  in  an  important  colony  directs 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  state 
and  prospects  of  Christianity  in  that 
counfay.  We  beliere  that  the  people 
of  these  kingdoms,  and  of  many  of  the 
nations  long  miscalled  Christendom, 
are  now  begmning  to  perceive  that  the 
only  assurance  for  peace,  industry,  and 
order,  and  for  that  social  prosperity 
which  is  their  unfailing  consequence, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  felt  expansion  of 
i^eal  religion.  The  statesmen  of  £a. 
rope,  relying  on  ephemeral  expedients, 
have  been  heedless  of  this,  but  the 
hour  is  coming,  and,  perhaps,  now  is, 
when  they  wilibe  compelled  to  observe 
it.  These  reflections,  suggested  by  the 
occasion  and  the  time,  cannot,  we 
hope,  be  regarded  as  out  of  season,  or 
out  of  place. 

The  first  observation  which  we  have 
to  make  upon  the  book  before  us  is, 
that  the  title  promises  too  little.  The 
name  "Christianity  in  Ceylon"  mav 
bespeak  its  leading  interest,  but  at- 
fords  no  sufficient  indication  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  contents.  It 
is  not  only  an  account  of  Christianity 
in  Ceylon,  of  its  early  settlement  and 
reeent  progress,  but  it  is  also  a  history 
of  the  idolatries  of  that  country ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  Buddhist 
and  Brahmanical  superstitions  rule  the 
souls  of  the  millions  of  India,  Ceylon, 
Siam,  China,  and  other  nations  of  the 
East,  we  may  appreciate  an  examina- 
tion of  the  soturces  of  their  influence, 
with  a  popular  account  of  their  tenets, 
and  an  authentic  statement  of  their 
position,  in  one  wide  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  work,  then,  is  the  his- 
tory of  superstition  as  well  as  of  reli. 
eion  in  Ceylon,  and  thus  easily  takes 
Its  three  divisions, — Christianity,  the 
Brahmanical,  and  Buddhist  systems. 

In  order  to  render  our  observations 
iAtelliffible  we  must  premise  that  Cey- 
lon, which  is,  in  size,  about  one-sixth 


less  than  Ireland,  is  inhabited  by  three 
different  races— the  Tamils,  who  dwell 
in  the  northern  peninsida  of  Jafliin, 
the  Kandians,  who  live  in  the  moun- 
tainous  interior,  and  the  Singhalese, 
who  people  the  lowlands,  which  gird 
the  isumd  in  a  maritime  belt  of  about 
^ight  miles  deep.  The  Tamils  are 
Ilmdoos,  the  others  Buddhists. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  says  that  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  India,  is  a  tract  print, 
ed  in  the  collection  of  Montfaucon, 
and  republished  by  Thevenot,  with  a 
French  translation,  in  his  *'  Relations 
des  Divers  Voyages  Curieoses."  It  is 
the  work  of  an  Egyptian  merchant, 
named  Cosmos  Indopleustes,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  widi 
the  pious  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Old  Testament  fix>m 
what  he  regarded  as  the  hereines  of  die 
Ptolemaic  system.  Cosmos  was  a  Kes. 
torian,  and  became  a  monk.  The 
church  which  he  found  in  Ceylon  was, 
as  he  tells  us,  formed  of  the  Persian  re- 
sidents there  ;  and  Mr.  Hough,  in  his 
history  of  Christianity  in  India,  con- 
ceives that  it  survived  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese.  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent  maintains^  we  rather  think  has- 
tily, that  the  original  passage  in  Cos- 
mos disposes  of  such  a  conjecture, 
because  '<it  expressly  declares  that 
the  members  of  the  church  in  Ceylon 
were  Persians  and  merely  sojourners ;" 
but  that  *'  the  natives  and  chiefs  were 
of  a  different  religion."  Now  the  ori- 
ginal, as  cited  by  Sir  Emerson,  has  no 
equivalent  for  the  word  *•  merely," 
and  is  thus  not  so  decidedly  against 
Mr.  Hough's  view  as  he  puts  it.  It 
does  not  say  that  the  Persians  were 
**  merely  sojourners*"  staying  there,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  for  a  short 
time,  but  that  Uiere  wasachurch  of  Per- 
sian residents,  U»Xi»W«»  rSf  twthi/tnrtn 
Tiif^Zf  x^imafSr  that  is,  not  a  congre- 
gation  of  comers  and  goers,  but  a 
church  consisting  of  the  Persian  fa- 
milies who  were  fixed  and  living  there. 


*  '•  Ghrfstlanlty  In  Ceylon."  By  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  lie. 
London:  Murray.    1850. 
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Cosmos  adds,  what  «eem8  to  support 
the  fixity  of  the  congregations,  that  this 
Persian  church  was  formally  estab- 
lished, with  a  bishop,  and  a  regular 
liturgy.  Mr.  Hough  infers,  and  we 
think  not  unreasonably,  that  these 
Persian  Christians  were  not  unraind- 
ful  of  their  duty  of  making  known  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  around  them, 
and  that  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  in 
all  probability,  remained  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Portuguese  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
interval  is  certainly  a  long  one  ;  but 
the  impression  is  further  countenancec^ 
by  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  the  re- 
cesses of  Ceylon,  remnants  of  Chris- 
tian congregations  who  are  unaffected 
by  llomish  usages,  and  who  can  give 
no  account  of  their  conversion,  either 
from  history  or  tradition.  The  gene- 
ral observation  of  the  Egyptian  mer- 
chant, that  the  natives  and  their  chiefs 
were  heathens,  may  not  be  at  all  at 
variance  with  the  fact,  that  the  Persian 
Christians  had  made  converts,  or  were^ 
at  the  period  of  his  visit,  engaged  in 
missionary  efforts. 

Sir  Emerson  refers  to  legends  of  still 
earlier  efforts  made  to  Christianize 
Ceylon,  to  the  statement  repeated  by 
Jerome  and  Eusebius,  that  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Bartholomew  had,  in  their  route 
to  India,  preached  the  (xospel  there ; 
and  to  the  less  known  tradition,  that 
the  Christian  faith  was  introduced  there 
by  the  treasurer  of  Queen  Candace, 
whose  conversion  by  Philip  is  recorded 
in  the  Acts.  Our  Ch'urcn  historians, 
however,  do  not  favour  the  supposition 
that  India  was  ever  visited  by  an  apos- 
tie ;  and  the  best  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  Christianitv  was  first  made  known 
in  India  and  Ceylon  by  members  of 
the  Alexandrian  Congregation  of  St. 
Mark,  whose  avocations  made  them 
acquainted  with  these  countries.* 

Our  author  conceives  that  the  Per- 


sian congregation  in  Ceylon  had  never 
made  any  impression  on  the  natives, 
and  that  witn  the  decline  of  eastern 
commerce,  Christianity  gradually  dis- 
appeared. 

"  The  Two  Mahomedans,**t  Ibn  Va- 
hab  and  Abou  Zeyd,  who  visited  this 
great  island  in  the  ninth  century^  say 
nothing  as  to  the  existence  of  any  form 
of  our  faith.  Marco  Polo,  who  de- 
scribes it  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  simplv  states  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  idolaters ;  and  Ibn  Batuta, 
the  Moor,  who  was  in  Ceylon  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centory,  is 
silent  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
although  he  descnbes  the  Brahmans 
and  Buddhists,  speaks  of  the  Jews,  and 
refers  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Adam's 
Peak. 

The  rising  influence  of  Mahomedan- 
ism  in  India,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
the  discouragement  of  Christianity  in 
Ceylon ;  and  when  the  Portuguese  ar- 
rived there,  about  A.  D.  1505,  they 
found  that  the  doctrines  of  Brahma 
and  Buddha  were  the  religions  of  the 
two  ^reat  sections  of  the  people,  the 
Tamils  and  the  Singhalese. 

••  Information,"  says  oar  author,  "  is 
scanty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
adopted  by  the  Portuguese  for  the  io- 
troduction  and  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  in  Ceylon.  There 
is  no  proof  that  compulsion  was  re- 
sorted to  by  them  for  the  extinction  of 
the  national  superstitions ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  priests  and  mission- 
aries of  the  Portuguese  were  contented 
to  pursue  in  Ceylon  the  same  line  of 
policy,  and  to  adopt  the  same  expedients 
for  conversion,  which  bad  already  been 
found  successful  by  their  fellow-labour- 
ers on  the  opposite  continent  of  India.'* 

We  could  hardly  exp»ect  to  find 
proofs  of  acts  of  compulsion  resorted 
to  by  the  Portuguese  for  the  promotion 


*  We  think  it  right  to  refer  to  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine, entitled  ••  Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese,"  and  which  many  of  our  readers  may  well 
remember.  In  these,  in  addition  to  almost  every  other  topic  connected  with  the  island, 
a  good  deal  is  said  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity,  and  its  present  condition  there« 

t  "  The  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  of  Pans,  which  contains  the  Arabic  text 
of  this  remarkable  book,  belonged,"  says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  '*  to  the  library 
of  the  illustrious  Colbert,  whence  it  passed  into  the  Royal  Collection.  It  it  unique, 
no  second  copy  being  known  ;  and  the  Abb^  Renaudot,  who  published  its  contents 
in  A.  D.  1718,  was  long  suspected  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  what  he  affected  to 
translate."  The  tract  notices  the  vices  of  the  Singhalese,  and  especially  their  love 
of  gambling,  in  terms  which,  we  are  told,  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  they  ^®**  *J5 
centuries  ago.  The  passion  for  gambling  is  so  excessive  in  Ceylon,  that  in  1^*^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  it  by  a  special  law. 
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of  their  religion,  when  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  told  that  the  recorda  of  their 
government  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The/  were  taken  to  Goa  on  tnc  con> 
quest  of  the  island  by  the  Dutch, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  Lisbon, 
and  aflerwards  transferred  to  Brazil. 
The  little  evidence  of  their  system  of 
proselytism  that  now  remains,  is  to  be 
collected  from  Butch  historians,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Cingalese,  or  from 
the  statements  of  Roman  Catholic 
writers.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable 
that  the  Portoguese  pursued  in  Cey- 
lon the  same  methods  for  the  establish- 
ment of  their  Church,  which  they  had 
adopted  on  the  Continent  of  India  ; 
and  the  memories  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Goa  may  suggest  that  violence  and  ter- 
ror were  not,  at  that  period  of  his- 
tory, very  anxiously  excluded  from  the 
armoury  of  their  wea{>on8. 

Sir  Emerson  conceives  that  in  the 
case  of  the  indolent  and  obsequious  Sin- 
l^ialese,  "  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Captain- General  at  Columbo,  and  the 
favours  and  partiality  exhibited  by  suc- 
cessive governors  to  all  who  were  wil- 
ling to  conform  to  their  religion,"  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  great  num- 
bers who  rapidly  came  over  to  the 
Eomanist  communion ;  and  he  cites  the 
saying  of  the  Portuguese  king,  that 
**  as  an  incentive  to  the  conversion  of 
Pagans,  the  prospect  of  gain  was  more 
likely  to  prove  effectual  than  the  hope 
of  salvation."  But  the  Tamils  of  tne 
northern  provinces  are  a  more  indepen- 
dent race  ;  and,  besides,  their  Brah- 
manical  tenets  presented  greater  diffi- 
culties  than  the  Buddhism  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese. The  Portuguese  got  possession 
of  Columbo  in  1505 ;  they  immediately 
erected  the  adjoining  country  into  a 
bishopric,  and  proclaimed  Christianity 
throughout  the  Singhalese  districts  ; 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  any 
missionary  effort  in  the  northern  pro- 
vince until  1544.  The  first  who  ven- 
tured ^re  was  the  celebrated  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  He  was  invited  by 
the  pearl  fishers  of  Manaar,  to  whom 
he  became  known  through  thePoraTia^, 
or  fisher  caste  of  Cape  Comorin,  his 
earliest  proselytes  in  India ;  and  on  his 
first  coming  amongst  them,  he  was  so 
successful,  that  he  baptized  from  six  to 
seven  hundred.  These  converts  had 
soon  to  stand  the  test  of  martyrdom, 
for  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  as  apos- 
tatesy  by  the  BAJah  of  Jaffna.  It  is, 
however^  remarkable,  that  notwith- 


standing the  persecution  to  wluch  they 
were  thus  exposed,  and  the  subsequent 
discouragement  of  the  Dutch,  their  dis- 
trict continues  to  be,  to  the  present 
day,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ceylon.  The  fisher 
caste  of  the  Singhalese  seem  to  share 
their  feelings,  and  are,  like  them,  de- 
termined adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

"  When  the  British  government  in 
1840,*' says  Sir  Emerson  Tenoent,"  aban- 
doned the  tax  upon  fish,  by  which  the 
fishermen  contributed  annually  about 
£6,000  to  the  revenue,  so  strong  was 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  that  the  apparently  onerous  im- 
post was  at  once  transferred  by  the  fish- 
ers to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  collected,  or 
farmed  for  collection,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  it  was  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  efforts  of  the  Rajah  of  Jaffna 
to  extirpate  Christianity  from  his  ter- 
ritory were,  as  we  leani,  vain.  The 
influence  of  the  Portuguese  and  of 
their  priests  progressed,  and  his  own 
sons  becoming  conveats  fled  their 
country,  and  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Goa.  On  hearing  of  the  conversion 
of  the  rajah's  heir.  King  John  III. 
of  Portu^  evinced  a  deep  anxiety  to 
extend  at  once  his  empire  and  his 
Church.  "  Be  careful  of  his  person," 
said  he  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy ;  '*  pro- 
.  vide  for  his  education,  but,  above  all, 
take  a  slow  hut  sure  revenge  on  the 
tyrant  of  Ceylon."  The  power  of  the 
Portuguese  was  accordingly  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Jaffna,  and  soon  the 
rajah,  alarmed  for  his  throne,  avowed 
his  readiness  to  embrace  Christianity, 
was,  through  the  intervention  of  Xa- 
vier, admitted  to  alliance  with  Portu- 
gal,  andreceived  the  suspicious  subsidy 
of  one  hundred  soldiers  to  garrison  his 
capital 

'*  The  first  employment  of  this  friendly 
force  was  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at 
Jaffhapatam,  and  eventually  his  danger- 
ous allies  relieved  the  rajan  altogether 
of  the  cares  of  royalty,  expelled  him 
from  the  island,  and  incorporated  his 
kingdom  with  the  dominion  of  Por- 
tugal." 

The  influence  of  their  Church  now 
extended  almost  as  rapidly  as  their 
civil  rule  :— 
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**  Thus  masters  of  the  whole  sea  coast 
of  Cejrion,  the  Portuguese  felt  more  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  schemes  of  eccle- 
siafltical  supremacy  ;  but  still  a  striking 
difference  was  obserrable  in  the  nature 
of  the  several  localities,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  character  of  their  opera- 
tions in  the  south,  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
island.  In  the  former,  amongst  the  Sin- 
ghalese and  Buddhists,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  proceed  with  a  becoming  de- 
gree of  cautious  circumspection,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  native  princes  of 
Cotta,  whose  dominions  extended  from 
Chilaw  to  Colombo  ;  and  still  more,  • 
from  apprehension  of  their  most  hostile 
neighbour,  the  King  of  Kandy,  whose 
frontier  was  less  than  forty  miles  from 
their  outposts.  In  Jaffna,  on  the  con- 
trary, remote  from  any  Hindoo  ooten- 
tate,  and  separated  from  the  Singhalese 
by  vast  forests,  and  inhospitable  deserts 
of  land,  the  physical  and  almost  insular 
position  of  tneir  new  con(}uest  gave  it 
the  compactness  and  security  of  a  forti- 
fied district,  within  which,  with  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  sea,  they  were 
effectually  protected  from  intrusion  or 
controul.  The  whole  extent  of  the  penin- 
sula was  thus  brought  by  them  under 
the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  it  was  di- 
vided into  parishes,  each  of  which  are 
provided  with  a  chapel  and  schoolhonse, 
and,  when  required,  a  glebe  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Franciscan  priest  who  was 
to  officiate  ;  and  the  ruins  of  these  ec- 
clesiastical edifices,  even  at  the  present 
day,  attest  the  care  and  expenditure 
which  must  have  been  applied  to  their 
construction.  In  Jaffna  itself  they  had 
a  Church,  and  a  College  of  Jesuits  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  a  church  and 
convent  of  St.  Dominic  on  the  east,  be- 
sides a  convent  of  St.  Francis;  and  when 
the  Dutch  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  fortress  in  1658,  they  marched  out, 
according  to  Baldceus,  from  forty  to  fifty 
ecclesiastics,  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and 
Dominicans.  In  short,  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  extant,  connected  with 
the  province  ofCevton,  to  justify  the 
assertion  that,  within  a  very  few  years 
from  its  occupation  by  the  rortuguese, 
almost  the  entire  population  of  the  Jaffna 
peninsula,  includmg  even  the  Brahmans 
themselves,  had  abjured  their  idolatry, 
and  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism.*—pp.  ia-14. 

It  ifl  mo0t  interesting  to  investigate 
the  means  hj  which  these  remarkable 
results  were  produced,  and  the  more 
so,  as  our  author  assures  us,  that  the 
success  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
It  that  period,  was  more  extended  and 
'plete  amongst  the  apparently  im- 


practicable Hindoos  of  the  Korth, 
than  with  the  pliant  Buddhists  of  the 
Southern  provinces.  The  influence  of 
those  in  power,  and  the  hope  of  shar- 
ing in  the  gains  of  patronage,  are  sup- 
posed to  nave,  in  the  first  instance, 
effected  the  nominal  conversion  of  the 
easy  and  indifferent  Singhalese,  and 
that  small  difficulty  once  surmounted, 
our  author  holds,  that  their  imagina- 
tions became  exdted,  and  their  tastes 
permanently  captivated  hj  the  same 
striking  ceremonial  and  pompous  pa- 
geantry, by  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
reli^on  recommended  itself  at  a  later 
period  to  the  Tamils  and  Hindoos. 
In  regard  to  the  many  obstacles  which 
the  faith  and  habits  of  the  Hindoos 
presented  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
its  surprising  successes,  notwithstand- 
ing all,  our  author  takes  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  best  method  of  acquir- 
ing some  satisfactory  information  upon 
the  subject;  he  examines  into  the 
proceedings  which  were  at  that  time  in 
progress  on  the  neighbouring"  conti- 
nent of  India,  through  the  enbrts  of 
idendcally  the  same  priesthood,  that 
is,  through  the  agency  of  the  dei^ 
of  the  Cnurch  orRome,  trained  for 
this  eastern  ministry  in  the  same  semi- 
naries, and  acting  nnder  the  orders 
of  the  same  spiritual  superiors.  Hie 
inference  at  which  he  tnus  arrives  is 
moreover  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  a  Butch  authority,  who  describes 
what  ho  saw  himself. 

The  great  success  of  Xavier,  in  his 
first  attempts  to  promulgate  Christia- 
nity in  Inoia,  is  ascribed  to  the  fact, 
that  he  preached  it  in  its  simplicity  and 
truth.  J^otwithstandin^,  however,  the 
apparent  extent  of  this  success,  his 
letters  to  Loyola  record  his  honest 
disappointment  at  the  actual  unsound- 
ness of  all  he  had  accomplished.  The 
subsequent  apostacy  of  lar^e  numben 
of  his  converts  proved  the  justness  of 
his  fears,  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested to  those  who  followed  him  in  his 
mbours,  the  expediency  of  adopting 
what  they  regarded  as  more  effectual 
means.  His  Jesuits  succeeded  him, 
and  they  held  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
natives  without  an  external  conformity 
to  their  customs  and  habits,  and  an 
avoidance  of  anything  that  could 
shock  their  prejudices.  They  con- 
ceived that  tney  might  thus  under- 
mine superstition,  before  it  was  kndwn 
that  they  intended  to  afisail  it.    In 
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pursuance  of  this  plan,  Christianity,  in 
their  hands,  ''aasamed,"  says  our 
author,  '*  an  aspect  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  details  would  exceed  belief, 
were  they  not  attested  by  iJie  evidence 
of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  scheme."  In  the  repre- 
sentations  made  upon  the  subject  at 
Rome,  it  was  stated  *'  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  Jesuits^  by  affecting  ido- 
latry and  tolerating  it  amongst  their 
proselytes,  had  not  themselves  become 
converts  to  Hindooism,  rather  than 
made  the  Hindoos  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity." 

"  They  assumed  the  character  of 
Brahman  8  of  a  superior  caste,  from  the 
Western  world  ;  they  took  the  Hindoo 
names,  and  conformed  to  the  heathen 
customs  of  this  haughty  and  exclusive 
race,  |)rodneine,  in  support  of  their 
pretensions,  a  deed,  forged  in  ancient 
characters,  to  show  that  the  Brahmans 
of  Rome,  were  of  much  older  date  than 
the  Brahmans  of  India,  and  descended 
in  an  equally  direct  line  from  Brahma 
himself. 

**  They  composed  a  pretended  Veda, 
in  whiob  they  sought  to  insinuate  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  the  lan- 
guage and  phraseology  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos.  They  wore  the 
cavy^  or  orange  robe,  peculiar  to  the 
Saniapees,  the  fourth,  and  one  of  the 
most  venerated  sections  of  the  Brahma- 
nical  caste.  Thev  hun?  a  tiger's  skin 
from  their  shoulaers,  m  imitation  of 
Shiva  ;  they  abstained  from  animal  food, 
f^om  wine,  and  from  certain  prohibited 
vegetables  ;  they  performed  the  ablu- 
tions required  by  the  Sbastees  ;  tbey 
carried  on  their  foreheads  the  saored 
spot  of  sandal- wood  powder,  which  is 
tne  distinctive  emblem  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
and,  in  order  to  sustain  their  assumed 
character  to  the  utmost,  they  affected 


to  spurn  the  Pariahs  and  lower  castes, 
who  lay  no  claim  to  the  same  divine 
origin  with  the  Brahmans.** 

Thus  was  the  system  of  expediency 
fairly  carried  out  to  its  fall  results, 
and  one  might  suppose  that  the  mere 
absurdities  to  whicn  it  led  would  have 
for  ever  exhibited  the  insufficiency  of 
such  a  method  in  matters  connected 
with  religion.  It  has,  however,  found 
more  ot  favour  in  the  world  since* 
than  good  men  might  have  wished. 

The  well-known  aphorism  of  the 
.  Jesuits  was,  and  is,  tnat  the  end  jus- 
tides  the  means.  Fortified  by  this 
nefarious  principle^  the  early  mission- 
aries of  that  oraer  in  Ceylon  further 
encouraged  themselves  by  the  many 
points  of  resemblance  which  they 
found,  and  which  members  of  theur 
Church  of  our  time  say  they  find«  be- 
tween the  practices  of  their  reliffion 
and  those  of  the  superstition  which 
they  desired  to  assail. 

« If,"  says  the  Abb6  Dubois,  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  in  India, 
•<  any  one  of  the  several  modes  of  Chris- 
tian worship  be  calculated  more  than 
another  to  make  an  impression,  and  gain 
ground  in  India,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  Ca- 
tholic form,  which  Protestants  consider 
idolatry.  Its  external  pomp  and  show  are 
well  suited  to  the  genius  and  disposition 
of  the  natives.  It  has  a  poqfat  a  sacrifice, 
processions,  images,  and  statues  ;  tirtan^ 
or  holy  water  ;  feasts,  fasts,  and  prayers 
for  the  dead ;  invocation  of  saints,  and 
other  practices,  which  bear  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hindoos.  Of 
these  facilities  and  coincidences,  the  Je- 
auits  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost ; 
they  conducted  the  images  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  Saviour,  on  triumphal  cars, 
imitated  from  the  orgies  or  Jagger- 
nath  ;*  tbey  introduced  the  dances  of 


*  The  following  note,  taken  from  the  work  before  us,  page  19,  and  cited  from  the 
Calcutta  Review^  vol.  iL,  page  96,  shows  how  minutely  the  heathen  practices  were 
adopted.  The  statement  in  the  Review  is  given  on  tne  authority  of  the  Memoires 
Hittariques  prSuntis,  en  1744,  au  Souverain  Ponti/Benoit  XIV,,  par  Le  R,  P,No- 
bert,  "  A  car  approaches,  covered  with  awnings  of  silk,  and  decked  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  female  statue,  and  dragged  slowly  by  a  tumul- 
tuous crowd.  She  bears  the  tMathi  on  her  head,  a  ring  throueb  her  nose,  and  tlw 
sacred  nuptial  collar  round  her  neck.  On  each  side  are  pajrasol  bearers ;  one  who 
waves  a  napkin  to  brush  away  the  mnsquitoes.  The  car  is  preceded  by  dancers, 
half.naked,  and  streaked  with  tandal-wood  powder  and  vermilion.  Wild  shouts 
ring  through  the  air,  and  the  ear  ia  stunned  by  the  din  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  bar- 
baric mnsm.  It  is  night ;  but  amidst  a  general  illumination  and  the  blazing  of 
torches,  innumerable  rockets  and  fireworks  ascend  in  cTerv  direction.  The  crowd  is 
all  Hindoo,  and  all  bear  on  their  foreheads  the  accustomed  mark  of  idolaters.  The 
ear  is  the  gift  of  a  heathen  prince,  the  dancers  and  music  are  borrowed  from  the 
nearest  pagoda ;  the  spectators  are  heathens ;  but  the  woman  represents  the  Virgin 
Mary,  tmd  the  actors  in  this  scandalous  scene  are  the  Christians  qf  Madura,^ 
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the  Brabmanical  rites  into  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Charch;  and,  in  fine,  by  a 
system  of  mingled  deception  and  con- 
formity, and  a  life  of  inaescribable  pri- 
▼ation,  they  sacceeded  in  soperseding 
the  authority  and  the  in6uence  of  the 
Franciscans  throughout  Southern  India, 
and  enlisting  multitudes  of  nominal  con- 
verts to  the  Church.  At  length,  scan- 
dalised by  their  proceedings,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  See  of  Rome  was  directed  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who 
did  not  conceal,  in  their  defence,  that, 
'  from  motives  of  prudence,  and  not  to 
risk  the  revolt  of  their  converts,  they 
had  been  under  the  unpleasant  necessity 
of  overlooking  many  reprehensible  prac- 
tices, waiting  for  fitting  opportunities 
for  their  gpri^ual  suppression.  At  the 
same  time,  they  exposed  the  danger 
which  they  apprehended  if  the  feelings  of 
the  Hindoos  were  hurt,  and  if  the  prac- 
tices so  justly  complained  of  were  openly 
reprobated  and  opposed,  before  the 
Christian  religion  should  have  gained  a 
more  solid  footing  in  the  countrv.*  These 
arguments  were,  however,  held  to  be  in- 
sufficient ;  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Jesuits  were  denounced,  but  without 
eflTect,  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  and  his 
successors,  till  on  the  strong  repre- 
sentations of  the  Cardinal  de  Tonrnon, 
the  apostolic  legate  at  Pondicherry,  in 
1704,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  issued  a  ri- 
gorous  bull,  by  which  he  prohibited 
utterly  the  superstitious  customs  (of 
which  a  test  was  enumerated  in  the  de- 
cree), which  had,  therefore,  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Jesuits  and  their  missiona- 
ries. The  Abbe  Dubois  declares  that 
the  result  which  had  been  predicted  was 
realized  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
edict.  The  Jesuits  complied,  but  with 
reluctance,  and  after  reiterated  remon- 
strances and  delays ;  but  the  number 
of  converts  declined,  multitudes  of  pro- 
selytes relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  no- 
thing but  a  partial  return  to  the  inter- 
dicted expedients  for  conversion  has 
since  prevented  the  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  form  of  Christianity  in 
Hindostan/  "—(pp.  18,  19,  20.) 

These  Jesuit  doings,  it  may  be  said, 
took  place  at  a  period  of  the  world 
which  is  long  gone  by.  This  is  true« 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  they 
are  all«  as  we  have  just  seen,  defended, 
recommended,  and  readopted,  by  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  a  priest  of  the  same 
Church,  in  our  enlightened  age,  who  is 
always  referred  to  as  an  authority,  and 
who  was  for  some  time*  a  B,omaii  Ca- 
tholic missionary  at  Mysore.* 


There  can  be  no  doobt  that  the 
practices  of  Uie  Jesuits  in  India  were 
at  the  same  time  adopted  by  their  or- 
der  in  Ceylon.  The  Bomanist  mis- 
sionaries  in  both  countries,  at  that 
time,  were,  as  we  have  8een,.of  the  same 
order,  educated  for  both  missions  in 
the  same  seminary,  and  acting  under 
the  one  superior.  We  may  add  that 
Baldaeus,  a  Dutch  writer,  who  was  in 
Ceylon  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  general  retirement  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests*  describes 
their  churches  as  fitted  up  with  theatres 
and  stages,  for  the  exhibition  of  thea- 
trical  exhibitions,  and  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  states  (page  23),  that 

"To  the  present  day,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  north  of  the  island,  oon* 
tinue  to  celebrate  their  worship  with 
fireworks  and  drums,  and  encompass 
their  chapels  with  processions,  conduct- 
ing decorated  cars  bearing  idols  and 
garlands,  which  differ  only  in  name  from 
similar  observances  and  processions  of 
the  Hindoos." 

The  Portuguese  writers  refer  with 
pride  to  the  successive  conversions  of 
the  King  of  Kandy,  and  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  (Jotta.  But,  as  we  collect  from 
the  book  before  us,  the  former  did  not 
avow  himself  a  convert,  until  he  had 
been  driven  from  his  dominions  bv  an 
usuroer,  and  the  latter  sought  from 
the  Portuguese,  at  the  same  moment, 
baptism,  and  bayonets, — ^the  rites  of 
the  Church,  and  assistance  against  do- 
mestic conspiracies.  The  Emperor  of 
Cotta,  by  a  somewhat  suspicious  will, 
be|queathed  his  kingdom  to  Don  Henry, 
Kins  of  Portugal ;  and  the  Singhalese 
chiefs,  before  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  this  new  sovereign,  entered 
mto  a  treaty,  which  exhibits  a  desire 
to  adhere  tg  their  own  religion.  From 
the  terms  of  this  document  it  appears, 
that,  as  miffht  have  been  anticipated, 
a  branch  of  the  Inquisition  had  been 
established  in  Ceylon. 

The  Portuguese  did  not  attempt  to 
extend  their  forms  of  bdiief  into  the 
interior  of  Ceylon,  until  towards  the 
decline  of  their  power.  In  1614,  they 
sent  an  ^mbassy  to  the  King  of  Kandy, 
to  ask  that  monarch  tofpermit  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions,  and  to  allow 
the  building  of  a  church  and  a  con- 
vent, with  accommodation  for  200  or 


*  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India."    By  the  Abb6  Dubois. 
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300  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  The 
Dutch,  however,  were  at  this  period 
establishing  their  influence  in  the  Kan. 
dyan  court ;  and  through  their  counsels 
these  applications  were  at  once  re- 
jected:— 

'*  The  Dutch,**  says  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  **  had  still  strong  in  their  remem- 
brance their  own  struggles  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Low  Countries,  from  the  ab- 
horred dominion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
fovernment  of  Spain ;  they  had  already 
iscovered,  in  their  settlements  in  the 
East,  that  there  was  no  political  secu- 
rity for  them,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
elergy  were  admitted  to  any  influence  % 
and  at  a  later  period,  on  political,  not 
less  than  on  religious  considerations, 
they  insisted  on  the  retirement  of  all 
European  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish 
Church,  from  the  places  which  they  con- 
quered in  India,  on  the  ground,  that  the 
interests  of  Holland  bad  everywhere 
suffered  injury  from  their  intrigues.  In 
consistency  with  the  same  policy,  they 
prevailed  on  the  Kandian  King,  Rajab 
Singha,  in  the  treaty  which  he  concluded 
with  the  Dutch,  in  1638,  to  insert  a 
clause,  by  which  he  bound  himself  *  to 
suffer  no  priest,  friar,  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  to  dwell  in  his  dominions, 
but  to  oblige  them  to  depart  as  the  au- 
thors of  all  rebellions,  and  the  ruin  of 
all  governments.*' — p.  28. 

Within  the  limits  of  their  own  ter- 
ritory, the  Portuguese  were  active,  and 
apparently  successful.  But  the  con. 
formity  of  their  converts  partook  more 
of  a  political  than  a  reliffious  character, 
and,  as  our  author  adds,  "  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  along  with  the 
profession  of  the  new  faith,  the  majo* 
rity  of  them,  like  the  Singhalese  of  the 
present  time,  cherished  with  still  closer 
attachment  the  superstitions  of  Buddh- 
ism." Their  profession  of  Christianity 
was  made  without  conviction,  or  en- 
lightenment : — 

'*  It  was,  in  fact,  an  adoption,  with- 
out a  surrender  of  opinion ;  and  if  any 
scruoles  were  seriously  felt  respecting 
the  change,  they  must  have  been  speedily 
overcome  by  the  prospect  of  personal 
advancement,  and  by  the  attractions  of 
a  relif^on  which,  in  point  of  ppmp  and 
magnificence,  surpassed,  without  ma- 
terially differing  from,  the  pageantry 
and  the  processions  with  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tivah  of  their  own  national  faith.* — 
p.  29. 

The  period  of  the  Portuguese  rule 
at  which  we  have  just  glanced,  is  the 


first  subdivision  of  the  history  of  Chris, 
tianity  in  Ceylon ;  the  next  comprises 
the  century  and  a-half  during  which 
the  Dutch  were  established  there ;  and 
the  third  brines  down  the  narrative, 
from  the  first  roundation  of  the  British 
government  in  that  island,  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  Dutch,  like  the  Portuguese, 
commenced  their  career  in  Ceylon 
with  all  the  influence  of  military  re- 
nown ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  the  vi- 
gour of  their  commercial  policy,  and 
tiieir  prosperous  management  in  Java, 
Formosa,  Amboyna,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Moluccas,  had  greatly  extended  their 
reputation  both  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
They  possessed  besides,  as  compared 
with  their  predecessors,  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  contrast.  The  character 
of  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  their 
power,  was  waning  in  the  east.  As 
rulers,  they  had  been,  as  our  author 
tells  us,  characterized  by  perfidy  and 
encroachment ;  as  merchants,  by  ra- 
pacity and  deceit ;  and  their  demean- 
our towards  the  natives  was  at  all 
times  marked  by  an  insolent  assnmp. 
tion.  Sharing,  then,  the  feelings  which 
these  circumstances  very  naturally  pro- 
dnced,  the  King  of  Kandy,  in  1640, 
addressed  a  letter  to  a  Dutch  Gover. 
nor  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  inviting 
the  Dutch  to  ioin  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  Portuguese  from  Cey- 
lon. By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  King  of  Kandy  and  the 
Dutch,  the  former  was  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  and  the  latter 
were  to  hand  over  to  him  the  territory 
and  the  fortresses,  which  they  might 
wrest  from  their  common  enemy.  The 
Dutch  gained  by  conquest  all  the  pos. 
sessions  of  the  Portuguese;  but,  re- 
gardless of  their  plighted  faith,  refused 
to  transfer  them  to  the  King  of  Kandy, 
and  were,  inconsequence,  soon  engaged 
with  him  in  war.  This  was  an  un- 
promising commencement  for  their  re- 
ligious  usefulness ;  but  in  this  survey 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  that  prolific 
topic,  the  crimes  of  government  or  the 
errors  of  statesmen  ;  but  must  rather 
look  to  the  efforts  of  that  section  of 
the  people  of  Holland  who  were  de- 
sirous of  the  advancement  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  endeavour  to  see  in  what  - 
manner  these  were  developed,  by  the 
proceedings  of  their  government  in 
Ceylon.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
imperfections  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to,  the  views  and  actions 
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of  the  Datch,  in  regard  to  the  heathea 
in  Ceylon,  will,  when  compared  with 
those  of  their  predecessors,  be  found  to 
do  them  credit.  These  nations  were, 
yet  not  alike,  intolerant ;  but  there 
was  this  manifest  distinction  between 
their  several  systems,  that  of  the  for- 
mer  was  based  on  artifice,  while  the 
method  of  the  Hollanders  was  founded 
on  the  fiible,  and  on  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion. They  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  establishment  of  parish  schools, 
and  had  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Old, 
translated  into  the  Tamil,  which  are, 
at  this  hour,  largely  circulated  and  read, 
by  the  Singhalese  as  well  as  by  the 
Tamils,  and  several  editions  of  which 
have  been  printed,  both  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Madras.  We  dwell  upon  this  phase 
of  the  comparison,  because  it  is  not  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
who,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  do  entire  justice  to  the  Dutch.*  To 
the  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
extends  some  indulgence ;  is  to  their 
faults  "  a  little  blind ;"  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  compulsion  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion ever  employed  by  them  in  Cey- 
lon (  although  it  seems  that  the  Inqui- 
sition  was  established  there,  and  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  their  eccle-. 
siastical  polity  was  under  the  ominous 
rule  of  the  Superior  at  Goa.  He  also 
accords  to  Xavier  the  title  of  "The 
Apostle  of  India.'*  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  withhold  from  that  devoted  man  the 
admiration  which  he  deserves.  We 
believe  with  Cumming,t  "  that  many 
a  tonsured  head  now  rests  in  Abraham's 
bosom ;"  yet  a  Protestant  might  be  ex- 
pected to  reserve  that  hallowed  name 
for  one  who  was  as  devoted  as  Xavier» 
and  the  herald  of  a  purer  faith,  for  one 
to  whom  the  pious  in  our  Church  have 
long  awarded  it,  and  whose  early  la- 
hours  connected  him  with  Ceylon 
— that  is,  the  exemplary  Schwartz.^ 
We  do  not  arraign  our  author  of  in- 
tentional partiality;  but  we  cannot 
acquit  him  as  pure  from  involuntary 
bias,  the  mildest  form  of  prejudice  in- 


cident to  his  position  aa  Coloaial  Se- 
cretary of  Ceylon  under  an  ultra-li- 
beral  regime. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  recounts  va- 
rious instances  of  the  hoatile  spirit  of 
the  Dutch  towards  the  Church  of 
Kome.  We  cannot  doubt  it  Tdera. 
tion  was  not  the  t}pe  of  that  age.  But 
we  are  bound  to  give  them  credit  for 
higher  motives  than  politicaliealoas}', 
or  party  feeling  in  rehgion.  They  seem 
to  pave  been  as  earnest  against  the 
native  idolatries  as  against  what  they 
held  to  be  Romish  superstition.  They 
prohibited  tiie  intermarriagee  of  those 
who  professed  Christianity  with  ua- 
converted  natives.  They  imposed  pe- 
nalties on  devil-dances,  and  other  ido- 
latrous ceremonies.  They  refused  per- 
mission to  the  King  of  Kandv,  to  erect 
a  Buddhist  temple  within  tbe  Datch 
territory.  The  Protestant  clergy  even 
applied  to  the  Government,  to  prohibit 
the  Buddhist  worship  in  the  great  tem- 
ple of  KaUnVf  and  for  permission  to 
build  a  school-room,  on  tiie  ruins  of  a 

?reaching-houso  which  was  near  it. 
'he  local  authorities  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  decided  step  of  forbiddmg 
wbrship  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Buddhist  temples  in  Ceylon ;  but  they 
imposed  a  penalty  on  any  nominal 
Christian  who  was  convicted  of  idols- 
trous  practices ;  and  directed  the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  school.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  award,  the  Dutch  forwarded 
their  applications  to  Europe ;  and  the 
East  India  Company,  yielding  to  their 
wishes,  returned  an  explicit  order  that 
the  Buddhist  ceremonies  in  the  temple 
of  Ealany  should  be  prohibited,  and 
the  priests  commanded  to  withdraw. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land continued  to  pursue  their  own 
system  of  conversion^  and  with  most 
extensive  and  rapid  results,  especially 
when  we  know,  that,  as  with  us  at 
home,  and  in  our  missionary  efforts 
abroad,  tbe  labourers  were  few  in  com- 
parison to  the  work : — 

'*  A  senunary  was  opened  at  Jaffna, 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  ca- 
techlsts ;  and  he§  records  that  in  1663, 


*  Cordiner,  tbe  first  English  chaplain  In  Ceylon,  says,   that  the  Portuguese 
compelled  the  natives  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  the  Dutch 
never  employed  force  j  and  Mr.  Uough,  in  his  History  of  Christianity  in  India,  ex- 
presses the  same  opinion.     Sir  £.  Tennent  maintains  that,  on  both  points,  the  evi- 
dence U  against  their  representations — Vidt  "  Christianity  in  Ceylon,"  p.  66. 
J    Vide  "  Apocalyptic  Sketches."    By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming ^p.  212. 
Schwartz  made  a  missionary  tour  m  Ceylon  while  it  was  yet  in  posseseion  of 
thfl  Dutch— that  ii».  in  1760. 
§  That  is,  Baldsus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Dutch  miitionaries  hi  Ceylon. 
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withta  fire  veArs  from  the  arriv^al  of  the 
Putch,  12,387  children  had  been  bap. 
tised ;  18,()00  pupils  were  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools ;  and  65,000  converts 
had  become  Christian  men  and  women, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Jaffnapatam.  Besides 
these,  in  1055,  there  were  upwards  of 
8,000  oonrerts  in  Manaar  and  the  Wan- 
nj :  and  in  1688,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  province  of  Jaffna 
was  represented  as  exceeding  180,000 ; 
how  imperfectly  even  the  smallest  of 
these  numbers  must  have  been  looked 
after,  both  in  regard  to  elementary 
teaching  and  spiritual  instruction,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  de- 
plored by  Baldens,  that  for  the  care  of 
all  his  churches  and  schools,  he  had,  in 
1663,  but  two  or  three  clergymen  of 
the  reformed  religion,  where  the  Portu- 
guese had  formerly  employed  upwards 
of  forty  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 
And,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  doubt  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  outward  profes- 
sion made  by  his  converts,  he  candidly 
states  that  *  though  Christian  in  name, 
and  qualified  to  discourse  rationally  of 
the  ten  commandments,  and  other  doc- 
trinal points,  they  still  retained  many  of 
the  superstitions  of  paganism.*  " — p.  41. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Dutch 
ministers  were  thas  successful  amongst 
the  Hindoos  of  Jafina*  the  timid  Sm- 

ghalese  of  the  Buddhist  districts  exhi- 
iteda  more  steady,  although  apassive, 
resistance  to  the  efforts  made  to  lead 
them  from  Romanism  to  the  Church  of 
Holland.  The  Dutch,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, resorted  to  a  measure 
which  answered  all  their  expecta- 
tions.  They  made  the  profession  of 
their  faith  a  qualification  for  office, 
and  issued  a  proclamation,  "that  no 
native  could  aspire  to  the  rank  of 
modliar,  or  be  even  permitted  to  farm 
land,  or  to  hold  office  under  the  go- 
vernment, who  had  not  first  undergone 
the  ceremony  of  baptism,  become  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
subscribed  to  the  doctrines  in  the 
Helvetic  confession  of  fkith."  The  ef- 
fect of  this  proceeding  was  electrical. 
The  lowland  chiefs,  who  had  even  as- 
sumed  Portoguese  names,  came  for- 
ward to  abjure  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  Landowners, 
candidate  policemen,  and  those  who 
were  desirous  of  being  viihige  headmen, 
and  even  Brahmans,  unable  to  resist  the 
attractions  of  advancement,  made  at 
once  the  requisite  profession.  These 
methods  are  no  longer  professed  by 
the  popular  governments  of  modern 
days,  but  they  are  not  altogether  for. 


gotten.  The  Dutch,  in  applying  them, 
acted  in  unison  with  the  policy  of  their 
age,  but  they  combined  with  them 
others,  which  were  far  in  advance  of  it. 
They  were  the  first  to  press  forward  a 
regulated  system  of  emtcation  in  con- 
junction  with  religious  teaching ;  and 
a  striking  feature  of  their  p\m  was, 
that,  as  in  the  Prussian  system,  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils  was  compulsory,  and 
enforced  by  fines  on  the  parents.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  much  opposition 
and  of  some  difficulties,  but  experience, 
we  are  told,  proved  that  it  was  the  only 
effective  expedient  for  securing  the 
attendance  of  scholars.  The  natives 
evinced  an  early  disposition  to  educate 
their  boys,  but  they  also  showed  a 
very  remarkable  and  long-enduring 
repugnance  to  having  their  daughters 
at  all  instructed,  and  more  especially 
that  they  should  be  taught  to  write. 

"  Education^  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dutch  clergy,  was,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, made  available  for  pioneering 
the  way  for  the  preaching  of  Christiani- 
ty. The  school-house  in  each  village 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  future  congrega- 
tion ;  and  here,  whilst  the  children  re- 
ceived elementary  instruction,  they  and 
the  adults  were  initiated  in  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity.  Baptism  was 
administered,  and  marriages  solemnised, 
in  the  village  school-houses;  and,  in 
order  to  confer  everv  possible  import- 
ance on  these  rural  institutions,  the 
schoolmasters  appointed  by  the  scholar* 
chal  commission,  had  charge  of  the 
thombos  or  registries  of  the  district,  in 
which  these  events  were  recorded,  and 
thus  became  the  depositories  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  rights  and  succes- 
sion to  property  were  mainly  depend, 
ant."— p.  46. 

Education  went  on,  to  all  appear- 
ances, successfully  for  about  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  that  is  until  the  year 
1670,  when  the  hostile  interference  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the 
opposition  of  some  Buddhist  leaders 
began  to  impede  its  progress.  Still 
the  success  of  the  system  was,  on  the 
whole,  unquestionable  and  striking. 

"  The  gross  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Singhalese  districts  varied  from  30,000 
to  40,000 ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Dutch 
government  in  Ceylon,  the  number  of 
children  under  instruction  in  all  parts 
of  the  island  was  little  short  of  85,000.** 

For  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  for  edu- 
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cational  purposes,  Ceylon  was  divided 
by  the  Dutch  into  throe  provinces, 
those  of  Colombo,  of  Jafiha,  and  of 
Galle.  The  European  congregations 
met  in  the  forts,  and  there  were  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  native  chnrches 
along  the  coast  and  throujshout  the  in- 
tcrior.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
efibrta  and  encouragement  of  the  go- 
yemment,  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity was  attended  with  many  obsta- 
cles. Amongst  these,  were  the  influence 
of  idolatry  with  the  Singhalese,  and 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  caste  among  the  Hindoo 
Tamils.  Native  chiefs,  for  instance, 
who  had  token  the  designation  of 
Christians,  asked,  in  their  pride  of 
caste,  for  separate  churches  for  them- 
selves,  to  whicli,  we  are  told,  "even 
their  wives  were  inadmissible.'*  The 
Dutch,  however,  rejrarded  the  obsta- 
cles created  hy  the  interference  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  as  of  far  great- 
er  moment,  and  against  them  was  di- 
rected  much  of  the  artillery  of  their 
legislation. 

"The  Dutch  clergy  and  their  con- 
sistories appear  at  all  times  to  have  in- 
clined to  relic;ious  coercion ;  but  it  was 
only  when  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  that 
the  government  yielded  to  their  solicita- 
tions, and  ventured  to  enforce  the  series 
of  measures  which  have  already  been 
enumerated,  and  which  were  designed 
not  merely    for    the    restraint  of  the 

Sriests,  but  the  actual  extinction  of  the 
loman  Catholic  religion  in  Ceylon.  The 
priests  thus  proscribed  were,  liowever, 
far  from  being  silenced ;  they  abandoned 
their  open  residence  in  the  territories  of 
the  Dutch,  and  retired  to  villages  and 
towns  on  the  Kandyan  frontier,  whence 
they  returned  in  various  disguises  to 
visit  their  congregations  throughout  the 
maritime  districts.  The  proclamations 
of  the  government  were  either  too  late 
to  be  effectual,  or  too  Urannical  to  be 
carried  into  force;  and  in  1717,  only 
two  years  after  their  renewed  promol- 
gatton,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in 
possession  of  upwards  of  400  churches  in 
all  parts  of  Ceylon,  whilst  the  Dutch 
Presbyterians  had  barely  one-fourth  the 
number,  either  of  congregations  or  con- 
verts. Other  measures  equally  unwise 
and  abortive  followed  those  of  1715. 
Roman  Catholic  marriages  were  at  first 
heavily  taxed,  then  ordered  to  be  so- 


lemnised only  by  minlatera  of  the  Ri^ 
formed  Church  or  by  the  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Justice;  and  all  this  proving 
ineffectual,  their  eelebratioa  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  was  at  last  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  and  their  regtstration 
declared  void.  Their  bnrials  were  for* 
bidden  in  cemeteries  of  their  own,  aad 
extravagant  fees  were  exacted  on  their 
interment  in  those  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant churches.  Roman  Catholics 
were  declared  equally  with  heathens  to 
be  ineligible  to  office ;  and  freedom  was 
conferred  upon  the  children  of  all  slaves 
born  of  Protestant  parents,  while  thos« 
of  Roman  Catholics  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  servitude — a  device  so  short- 
sighted as  to  counteract  the  intentions 
or  its  framers  by  giving  every  slave- 
holder an  interest  in  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  Protestantism." — ^pp.  52,53, 
54. 

This  policy  was,  as  our  author  siafe^, 
ineffectual,  and  a  reaction  followed  in 
favour  of  toleration,  under  the  three 
latest  Dutch  governors,  Falk,  Van  de 
Graaf,  and  Eugelbeck,  when  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
though  not  re[>ea]ed,  ceased  to  be  en- 
forced, and  their  priests  were  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  Dutch  territory,  "  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  th«r 
Bacei*dotat  vestments  or  exercise  their 
functions  within  a  certain  distance  of 
fortified  towns." 

This  conflict  between  Romanism 
and  Protestantism  on  foreign  ground, 
may  have  its  interest  for  our  readers 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  add 
that  Sir  £merson  Tennent,  in  describ- 
ing it,  relies  a  ^ood  deal  upon  Ronuin 
Catholic  authorities,  and  amongst  them 
on  one  which  will  not  carry  all  the 
weight  which  tie  mi^ht  have  antici- 
pated when  he  sent  his  work  to  press, 
that  is.  Cardinal  Wiseman.  He  cites 
his  *<  Lectures***  several  times. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  states,  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
actually  multiplied  under  persecution. 
This  may  be ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  towards  the  dose  of  the  Dutch 
period  in  Ce}rlon,  the  nomber  of  pfO- 
fessing  Christians  in  communion  with 
the  Reformed  Church  was  rery  strik- 
in^y  great  Valentyn,  a  Dutch  cler- 
gyman, estimated  the  whole  number  of 
native  Christians  in  1772  as  424,392. 
These  were  mostly  nominal  Protest- 


•  "  Lectures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."    By  N.  Wiseman,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Melipotanius. 
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ants.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth  century  this  number,  we  are 
told  was  reduced  to  300,000,  of  which, 
no  doubt,  the  preponderating  mass 
was  Protestant  Had  they  been  all  en- 
lightened believers,  such  remarkable 
success  would  have  well  warranted  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Hough,  as  cited  in  the 
work  before  us,  in  reference  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Dutch,  that  "  the  progress 
of  conversion  in  Ceylon  under  their 
administration  would  have  been  un. 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles."  The 
records  of  the  Dutch  Consistory,  ex- 
press an  apprehension  that  too  many 
of  the  native  converts  were  *'sine 
ChriMto  Christiani"  This,  however, 
we  may  be,  and  are*  assured  was  not 
the  case  with  all. 

"Still," says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
"there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  all  were  not  sound  professors. 
BalHxus  and  Valentyn  have  borne  their 
testimony  to  this  fact  with  impressive 
moderation;  and  the  latter  declares 
that  amongst  the  native  Christians  of 
Jaffna  there  were  many  whose  conduct 
snd  life  mi^ht  put  Europeans  to  the 
blush.  Cordince,  who  wrote  his  ac- 
count of  Ceylon,  from  1799  to  1804,  and, 
as  the  first  colonial  chaplain  under  the 
English  government,  must  have  been 
aware  of  ihe  state  of  religion  at  the  time 
of  the  British  occupation,  and  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  Dutch 
converts,  has  stated,  that  although  reli- 
;;ious  knowledge  was  not  perfectly  con- 
veyed to  the  lower  orders  of  the  na- 
tives, many  of  the  higher  ranks  became 
89  true  believers  in  its  doctrines,  and  as 
conscientious  performers  of  the  duties  of 
Chri.stiaiiit3',  as  those  \vho  adorn  the 
nioit  enlightened  regions." — ^p.  65. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amidst  the 
large  numbers  of  native  converts,  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Mu^^huI- 
man  or  a  ^lahomedan  who  was  induced 
to  embrace  Christianity,  The  Moor- 
men of  Ceylon  are  a  vcrj-  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  population,  and  from  some 
pt'cnliarities  in  their  tenets,  it  is  sup- 
jioseti  that  they  are  of  Persian  rather 
than  of  an  Arab  descent.  They  are  an 
enterprising  race,  much  engaged  in 
most  of  the  departments  of  native  in- 
dustry, but  are  absorbed  in  business, 
and  indifierent  to  their  own,  as  well  as 
to  every  other  religion.  The  facility 
with  which  the  Singhalese  Buddhists 
adopted  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
i?  to  some  extent  accounted  fur  by  an 
vol*,  xxxvn. —  NO.  ccxxi. 


examination  of  their  doctrincii.  They 
easily  reconciled  themselves  to  profess 
at  once  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  be- 
cause they  regarded  them  as  idcnticiil. 
The  doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  the  atonement  by 
the  shedding  of  his  blood,  are  not  op- 
posed to  their  habits  of  thought :  at 
least,  as  they  conceive,  not  so  opposed 
as  to  render  a  formal  profession  of 
Christianity  hypocritical.  Thi?,  of 
course,  could  only  be  maintained  by 
such  as  have  in  fact  no  knowledge  of 
Christianity ;  but  it  is  the  defence  of 
the  Buddhists  themselves,  and  is  plan- 
sible  enough  to  deceive  them.  "They 
are  taught,*'  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Go^erly,  "  in  a  manuscript  note  cited 
in  Uie  work  before  us,  "  and  by  their 
own  books,  that  if  all  the  blood  lost 
by  Buddha  himself,  in  his  diilerent 
transmigrations,  for  the  benefit  of  sen- 
tient beinora,  were  collected,  it  wouhl 
be  more  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Until  Christianity  assumed  a  decidedly 
opposing  position,  even  the  priests 
looked  upon  that  religion  with  respect, 
and  upon  its  founder  with  riverence. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  controver- 
siiU  tract,  written  by  a  Buddhist  priest 
of  Matura,  not  fifteen  years  since, 
that  probably  Christ,  in  a  former  state 
of  existence,  was  a  god  residinoj  in 
one  of  the  six  heavens  (a  position 
which  they  representtjd  Gotama  as 
having  occupied  immediately  previous 
to  his  birth  as  Buddha) ;  that,  ani- 
mated  by  benevolence,  he  desired  and 
obtained  a  birth  as  man,  and  taught 
truth,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  it.  That  his  benevolence,  his 
general  virtue,  and  the  purity  of  his 
doctrines,  rendered  him  worthy  of  re- 
verence and  honour.  K,  therefore, 
the  supremacy  of  Buddha,  and  the  ab- 
solute perfection  of  his  system  were 
conceded,  thev  saw  nothing  inconsis- 
tent in  respecting  both  systems — Bud- 
dhism as  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  ;  Christianity  as  an  aproxima- 
tion  to  it,  though  mingled  with  many 
errors."  This  determination  to  recon- 
cile the  two  religions,  continues  to  be, 
as  our  author  shows,  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence : — 

"  A  curious  illustration  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  disposition  to  conform  to 
two  religions  was  related  to  me  recently. 
A  Singhalese  chief  came,  a  short  time 
since,  to  the  principal  of  a  government 
Rf  minary  at  Colombo,  desirous  of  placing 
his  son  as  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  and 
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agreed,  withont  an  instant's  hesitation, 
that  the  boy  should  conform  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  which  requires  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  attend- 
ance on  the  hours  of  worship  and  prayer: 
accounting  for  his  ready  acquiescence 
by  an  assurance  that  he  entertained  an 
equal  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity.  *■  Bnt  how  can 
you,'  said  the  principal,  *  with  your 
superior  education  ana  intelligence,  re- 
concile yourself  thus  to  halt  between 
two  opinions,  and  submit  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  professing  an  equal  belief  in 
two  conflicting  religions  ?^  '  Do  you 
see,*  replied  the  subtle  chief,  laving  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  other,  and  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  a  canoe,  with  h 
large  spar  as  an  outrigger,  lashed 
alongside,  in  which  a  fisherman  was  just 
pushmg  off  upon  the  lake,  *  do  you  see 
the  style  of  these  boats,  in  which  our 
fishermen  always  pat  to  sea,  and  that 
that  spar  is  almost  equivalent  to  a 
second  canoe,  which  keeps  the  first  from 
upsetting  ?  It  is  preciKely  so  with  my- 
self:  I  add  on  your  religion,  to  steady 
my  oim,  became  I  consider  Christianity 
a  very  saje  outrigger  to  Buddhism*'* — p. 
240,  11. 

These  circamstances  go  far  towards 
strengthening  the  apprehension,  that 
the  profession  of  many  who  swelled 
the  numbers  of  nominal  Christians 
in  Ceylon,  was  ignorantly  made,  and 
unsound.  There  are  facts,  which  show 
that  this  must  have  been  the  case, 
without  imputing  to  the  Dutch  minis- 
ters  either  erroneous  principles  or  un- 
faithfulness in  their  calling.  The^r  did 
not,  like  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests 
in  South  America,  baptise  whole  mul- 
titudes at  a  time,  sprinkling  them  with 
mops  and  brooms,  and  persuade  them- 
selves  they  did  well,  because,  although 
these  converts  were  necessivrily  igno- 
rant of  any  principle  of  true  relieion, 
their  children  would  be  accessible  to 
instruction.  The  Dutch  missionaries 
were  aware  of  the  necessitv  of  in- 
struction and  preparation,  before  bap- 
tism. They  were,  however,  too  rea- 
dily satisfied  with  the  ea.«y  assent  and 
apparent  sincerity  of  the  natives ;  and 
tnis  was  owing  to  the  two  following 
causes — first,  their  number  was  ^  too 
small  for  their  multitudinous  flocks. 
"In  1722,"  says  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  "when  the  returns  showed 
nearly  half  a  million  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, there  were  but  fourteen  clergy- 
men in  all  Ceylon . "  The  second  cause 
was  one  of  ^hich  their  own  consisto- 
ries complained,    that  is,    that  they 


failed  to  quali^  themselves  for  their 
task,  by  acquirmg,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  languages  of  the  country,  and 
addressed  memselves  to  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 
*'  Out  of  a  list  of  ninety-seren  cler- 
cry  men  in  Ceylon,  between  1642  and 
1725,  as  given  bv  Yalentyn,  only 
eight  were  qualifiea  to  preach  in  the 
native  tongues,  four  in  Tamil,  and 
four  in  Sinhalese. *'  The  Fortoguese, 
in  both  these  particulars,  acted  with 
better  wisdom.  They  had  numerous 
bands  of  missionaries,  who  spoke  the 
Singhalese  or  the  Tamil,  and  owing  to 
this,  and  perhaps  to  the  hbtrionic 
attribute  of  Romanism — the  principle 
of  distpLiy — ^their  religion  and  their 
language  have  been  adhered  to  with 
greater  tenacity.  The  Dutch  language 
IS,  at  this  day,  almost  forgotten,  and 
even  their  descendants  have  adopted, 
some  the  English,  some  the  Portu- 
ffuese.  At  a  later  period  than  the 
kst  referred  to,  the  Dutch,  indeed, 
established  a  college  for  the  instruction 
of  native  preachers,  and  towards  the 
close  of  their  career  they  became  aware 
of  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  their 
system  ;  but,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  remedy  them,  they  only  contractcu 
the  sphere  of  their  operations.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  "  although  they  left  behind 
them  a  superstructure  of  Christianity 
prodigious  in  its  outward  dimensions," 
It  was  at  the  same  time  "  so  internally 
unsound  as  to  be  distrusted  even  by 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  its 
erection,  and  so  unsubstantial,  that  it 
has  long  since  disappeared  almost  from 
the  memory  of  the  natives  of  Cevlon." 
The  colossal  edifice  was,  indeed,  un- 
sound :  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  sup- 
{>ose  that  it  was  altogether  unsubstan- 
tial, and  that  it  left  no  trace  behind. 
The  labours  of  the  pious  Hollanders- 
few  but  faithful — were  not  so  wholly 
lost.  The  testimony  of  Cordiner*  the 
first  English  colonial  chaplain,  shows, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  many  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Dutch  con- 
verts were  true  believers.  It  must,  too, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  niunbers  of  the 
native  Christians,  without  foregoing 
any  principle  of  religion,  left  the 
Church  of  Holland  and  joined  the  Eng- 
lish congregations ;  and  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  made  by  the  Dutch  into  the 
Tamil,  are  still  circuUting  amongst  the 
natives*  and  that  they  are  read,  as  we 
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hare  already  stated,  both  by  Tamils  and 
Singhalese.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
add,  that  it  was  to  the  anxiety  excited 
in  Europe  b^  the  labours  of  the  Dutch 
uiisjionaries  in  Ceylon,  that  the  world 
vas  indebted  for  a  work  whose  useful- 
peis  was  long  of  the  widest  range,  that 
Ls  to  the  treatise  of  "  Grotius  De 
Veritaie  Religionis  Christianae."  It 
was  suggested  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Holland,  and  was,  at  first, 
intended  as  a  handbook  for  heathen 
missions,  and  for  the  use  of  seamen 
engaged  in  the  India  trade.  • 

The  following  extracts  may  enable 
us  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Ceylon  to  the  pre- 
sent dav,  and  they  at  the  same  time 
bhow,  that,  on  the  advent  of  (iie  Eng- 
lisib,  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Dutch 
ministers  was  altAired,  but  that  the 
fruit  of  their  labours  never  perished  ; 

"  On  the  retirement  of  the  Datch  au- 
thorities to  Java,  after  the  capitulation 
of  Colombo,  many  of  the  clergy,  and  all 
those  of  the  opulent  classes  who  were  in 
a  condition  to   emigrate,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Government,  and  along 
with  them  took  their  departure  to  Ba- 
tavia.   Those  who  remained,  assembled, 
as  usual,  in  the  fine  old  churches,  the 
possession  of  which  had  been  secured  to 
them  by  treaty  ;  and  the  Government, 
for  a  time,  took  on  itself  the  charge  of 
defraying  the  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  the  ministry.     The  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  the   butch  Church,  however, 
and  the  adverse  influence  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  were  unfavourable  to 
the  continuance  of  even  its  diminished 
prosperity.     It  was  no  longer  the  ex- 
clusive religion  of  the  State;  the  most 
influential  and  wealthy  of  its  community 
had  disparted  ;  and  in  comparative  po- 
verty and  neglect,  it  had  to  maintain  an 
equal  straggle  with  the  rising  preten- 
Mons  ofth«  Church  of  England,  whose 
cWrgy  had  been  appointed  as  chaplains 
to  the  British  authorities,  and  the  mili. 
tary ;  and  a  still  more  disastrous  con- 
test with  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  whose 
priesthood    the    Dutch    converts  were 
drawn  off  in  prodigious  numbers. 

**  kher  the  landing  of  the  English, 
the  ofliciation  of  the  Dutch  clergymen 
had  been  altogether  withdrawn  from 
the  out  stations  and  the  natives,  and  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  several 
congregations  within  the  forts  of  Co- 
lumbo,  Matura,  and  Galle.  But  in  a 
very    short    period,    their     ministra- 


tions were  still  further  contracted  even 
here ;  Galle  and  Matura  ceased  to  be 
provided  with  resident  clergy  of  their 
own  persuasion  ;  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
churches  was  liberally  granted,  by  the 
consistories,  to  the  "chaplains  ot  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  only  once  or 
twice  in  each  year,  the  Dutch' clergy  of 
Colombo  made  periodical  visitations  for 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 
This  decline  was,  however,  in  no  degree 
to  be  attributed  either  to  any  hostile  in*, 
fluence  of  the  Government,  or  any  failure 
in  the  performance  of  its  engagements  to 
the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Classis  of  Colombo, 
in  its  assembly,  in  1805,  at  the  very  time 
when  serious  apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  Dutch  communion 
would  be  speedily  extinct  in  Ceylon,  re- 
corded in  the  archives  of  Wolfendahl, 
that  'everything  connected  with  their 
religion  had,  by  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  British,  stood  and  continued 
in  the  same  order  as  under  the  Nether- 
lands Government.*  Their  own  clergy 
were,  however,  old  and  infirm ;  and  no 
probability  was  apparent  of  procuring 
others  from  Holland."— pp.  lOO-l. 

There  are,  at  present,  no  more  than 
two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land in  Ceylon.  Their  congregations 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  3ie  old 
Dutch  settlers,  of  whom,  however,  not 
more  than  fifljr  now  understand  the 
language  of  their  fathers.  Of  Singha- 
lese and  Tamils,  who  once  worshipped 
together  with  the  Dutch,  there  are  now 
but  few.  Large  numbers  of  both  at- 
tend the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  being  unable  to  comprehend 
the  difference  between  these  two  Pro- 
testant denominations,  they  still  con- 
ceive that  they  are  members  of  the 
''Uollandish  Church:* 

We  now  come  to  the  last  subdivision 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Cey- 
lon— that  is,  the  British  period,  which 
is  introduced  by  the  following  just  re- 
marks:— 

"  There  is  something  of  universal  in- 
terest in  the  period  of  this  inquiry  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived.  Two  eras 
have  been  reviewed  in  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Ceylon 
— that  of  artifice  and  corrupt  induce- 
ment, practised  by  the  early  priesthood 
of  Portugal ;  and  that  of  alternate  bri- 
bery and  persecution,  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Holland.  We  now  come  to 
scrutinise  the  progress  made  during  the 


See  "  Christianity  in  Ceylon."— p.  99. 
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third  opnch,  since  the  Brit'sh  orciinitJon 
of  the  island,  when,  for  the  firsl  titno,  a 
legitimate  field  was  offered  for  the  un- 
fidorned  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  a 
fair  and  unbiassed  trial  has  boon  i^iven 
to  the  eflficacy  of  truth  and  simph'citjr 
for  its  inculcation,  unaided  by  the  favour 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  frowns  of  au- 
thority."—p.  77. 

How  far  tho  laudation  contained  iu 
this  eloquent  prooemium  is  deserved, 
our  readers  may  judge. 

The  Dutch  provinces  of  Ceylon  were 
taken  by  the  English  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  in  the  year  1798; 
but  our  occupation  was  regarded  as 
little  more  than  provisional,  until  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  by  which  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  island  should  be  attached 
to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  The 
first  Enjzlish  Governor  was  the  mem- 
ber of  a  family  long  known  by  its  pub- 
lic services  and  distinguished  talents, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  North,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Guilford;  "who,**  as   our  author 
{ustly  says,  "  with  administrative  ta- 
lents  of  the  highest  order,  combined  an 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education 
by  which,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
he  imperishably  associated   his  name 
with  tne  regeneration  of  (ireece,  as 
the  founder  and  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Ionian  University.**     His  first  endea- 
your  was  to  restore  and  extend  the 
educational  system  of  the  Dutch.     He 
revived  the  Colombo  Academy,  a  col- 
legiate   institution,    founded    by  the 
Dutch  for  the  training  of  native  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry,  and  where  their 
most  efiective  missionaries  were  pre- 
pared.     He  also    re-established    the 
public  charities  of  the  Dutch,  and  aided 
the  exertions  of  their  ministers,  by  the 
appointment  of  catcchist^.    His  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  native  education  were 
Ro  far  successful,  that  in  the  year  1801 
there  were    throuirhout    the    colony, 
which  then  consisted  of  only  the  mari- 
time provinces,    170  schools.      It  is 
right  to  observe  that  his  resources  were 
very  limited;  and  in  the  time  of  his 
successor.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who, 
we  are  told,  was  equally  anxious  to 
do  good,  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
object  of  native  education  in  Ceylon 
was  restricted  to  the  miserable  pit- 
tance of  £  \  ,500  a-year.    The  result  of 
this  retrenchment  was,  that  not  only 


education  could  not  be  extended,  but 
that   jrrcat   ntinibers  of  Mr.  Nortlrs 
schools  were  closed.     A  MS.  autobio- 
graphy of  Christian  David,  the  first 
ordained  Tamil   minbter.in    Ceylon, 
cited  by  our  author,  and  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  diocesan  library  in  Co- 
lombo, states  that  he  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  North,  in  1800,  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  forty-seven  schools,  m  the 
peninsula  of  Jaffna,  which  were  every 
one  suddenly  closed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  in  1805,  in  consequence,  as 
is  supfK)sed,   of  this  want  of  funds. 
The  Government  of  that    day,  like 
some  of  its  successors,  though  prodigal 
of  the  public  money  when  it  was  little 
called  for,  was  penurious  just  where  it 
ought  not.    Other  circumstances  com. 
bined  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  especially  of  those 
of  the  Protestant  denominations,  as  ra- 
pidly as  they  at  first  increased.    Tho 
Sinhalese,  under  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Dutch,  had  long  been  used  to  re- 
gard the  profession  of  the  State  religion 
as  a  qualification  for  ofiice,  and  the 
insertion  of  their  names  in  the  thombo, 
or  baptismal  registry,  as  the  security 
for  civil  ijrivileges.  '  They  appear  to 
have  had,  in  general,  little  other  con- 
ception of  the  ceremony,  than  that  it 
conferred  some  civil  distinction;  and 
accordingly  the  Singhalese  term  for 
the  rite,  when  literally  rendered,  means 
"ffdmiwion  to   rank."     If  Buddhists 
quarrel,    "  tmbaptized  wretch**  is   an 
ordinary  epithet ;  and  when  a  father 
scolds  his  child,  he  often  adds,  with 
threatening  voice,  that  he  will  "  blot 
out  his  baptism  from  the  thombo,**  The 
measures  taken  by  Mr.  North  and  by 
Sir  Thomas  MaiUand,  however  well- 
meant,   did  not  much  enlighten   the 
Singhalese.   The  proponents*  appoint- 
ed by  them  appeared  to  have  regarded 
the  administration  of  baptism  as  their 
main  duty,  and  to  have  applied  them- 
selves to  discharge  it  in  a  very  prac- 
tical manner,    and  much  in  the  fa- 
shion   of  the  early  Roman   Catholic 
priests  in  South  America,  of  whom  we 
nave  spoken  above.     On  their  period- 
ical visits  to  their  respective  districtSf 
the  children  were  brought  to  them  m 
crowds,  and  beinw  arranged  in  rows, 
were  sprinkled  as  the  proponent  passed 
along.     This  ceremony  the  Singhalese 


•  Thp  office  of  propniitnt  in  the  Dutch  Church  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
rat«>chist  and  deacon  in  our  own. 
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called  **  Cliristian'making,  and  they 
regarded  it  less  as  a  religious  than  a 
civil  proceeding.  Numbers  of  the  con- 
verts thus  easily  made  called  them- 
selves **  Government  Christians;** 
others,  openly  combining  two  profes- 
sions, took  the  ambiguous  designa- 
tion of  '*  Christian  Buddhists;'  auid 
the  natives  very  commonly  evinced 
their  own  estimation  of  Christianity, 
by  naming  it  '*  the  religion  of  the  Ea^ 
India  Company,*'  These  are  not  re- 
collections of  which  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  be  proud ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Buchanan,  when  he  visited  Cey- 
lon, in  1806,  described  the  Protestant 
religion  as  extinct.  It  was,  probably* 
owing  to  the  public  feeling  excited  by 
his  remarks,  that  the  minister  of  the 
day  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
dated  1808,  observes  that  the  measures 
of  the  Government  had  been  freely 
censured  for  their  tendency  to  dis- 
courage Christianity.  In  1810,  Lord 
Liverpool,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  proposed  to  as- 
sist the  Dutch  clergy,  by  ministers  or- 
dained by  the  Cnurch  of  Scotland, 
and  to  receive  youths  from  Ceylon,  to 
be  educated  for  the  ministry  in  £din- 
bui'gh.  In  1816,  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  see 
of  Calcutta ;  and  in  1845,  Ceylon  was 
erected  into  a  separate  bishopric. 
There  are  now  twelve  colonial  chap- 
lains, besides  those  of  the  Churches  of 
Holland  and  of  Scotland,  who  are  alike 
borne  on  the  establishment  of  the  co- 
lony. Their  duties,  however,  are  al- 
most exclusively  among  the  Europeans, 
in  the  towns  and  forts ;  whilst  in  our 
narrative  of  the  revival,  advancement, 
and  present  condition  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  we  have 
to  refer  to  what  gives  its  highest  inte- 
rest to  this  volume,  the  labours  of  the 
various  missionary  bodies  in  that  island 
since  the  year  1804.  The  first  mis- 
sionaries who  reached  Ceylon  after  its 
occupation  by  the  English  were  three 
Germans,  sent  out  by  the  London 
Missionarv  Society,  in  the  year  just 
named,  'l^li&se  were  followed  by  some 
Baptists,  from  Serampore,  in  1812. 
The  Wesleyan  contintrcnt  arrived  in 
1814.  Two  years  later  the  Americans 
founded  their  mission  ;  and  in  the  year 
1816  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England  sent  out  four   ordained 


clergymen.  The  methods  adopted 
by  these  several  societies  are 
nearly  alike,  and  as  we  are  unable  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  all,  we  shall 
select  one,  exhibit  its  operations,  and 
show,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties 
which  it  has  had  to  overcome,  the 
measure  of  its  success,  and  the  nature 
of  its  future  prospects.  We  take,  then, 
the  American  Mission,  which  acts  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  existing 
associations  for  the  dissemination  of 
Christianity,  <'  The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Boston,  in  Massachusetts.  The  first 
settlers  in  Massachusetts,  like  those  of 
New  England,  were  missionary  co- 
lonists. Their  charter,  given  by 
Charles  I.,  states  that  one  of  the  ol>- 
jects  of  the  king  and  of  the  planters 
was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 
the  true  faith;  and  the  seal  of  the 
company  thus  incorporated  bore  the 
device  of  a  North  American  Indian, 
with  the  motto  "Come  over  and  help  us.** 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  the 
** pilgrim  fathers"  of  the  New  England 
States  were,  indirectly,  the  cause  of 
the  Protestant  missions  of  the  Dutch. 
They  were,  as  our  author  states,  '<  the 
first  pioneers  of  the  Protestant  world, 
and  the  first  heralds  of  the  Keformcd 
religion  to  the  heathen  of  foreign  lands. 
Their  mission  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  and  it  pre- 
ceded by  nearly  a  century  any  other 
missionary  association  in  Europe.  It 
was  encouraged  by  Cromwell,  and 
incorporated  by  Charles  IL ;  and 
Cotton  Mathers  records  that  it  was  the 
example  of  the  New  England  fathers, 
and  their  success  amongst  the  Indians, 
that  first  aroused  the  energy  of  the 
Dutch  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
of  Ceylon." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  amongst  the 
main  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  North 
America  are,  the  permanence  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  the  blessing  attendant 
on  the  fact,  that  tlie  missionary  spirit 
has  never  ptmshed.  The  labours  of 
this  great  people  on  their  own  vast 
continent  have  been  conducted  with 
the  greatest  judgment,  and  mark- 
ed by  a  success  which  encouraged 
their  extension  in  other  la  mis*.  In  the 
year  1812,  they  turned  their  at'ontion 
to  the  East,  and,  under  an  act  of  in- 
corporation from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, commeaced  theur  misiionary 
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efforts  in  the  Old  World.  Their  first 
missionaries  to  India  appeared  there  in 
1812,  but  were  ordered  by  the  (rover- 
nor-General  to  leave  Calcutta  by  the 
Fame  vessel  in  which  they  had  arrived. 
One  of  them  landing  in  Ceylon,  on  hia 
voyage  home,  was  so  struck  with  the 
openings  which  it  presented  for  mission- 
ary enterprise,  and  so  much  encou- 
raged by  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  to  engage  in  it,  that,  on  his 
representations,  the  American  Board, 
in  1816>  sent  out  three  clerg)'men  and 
their  wives,  who  fixed  their  residence 
at  Jaffna,  which  has  been  ever  since 
the  scene  of  their  remarkable  labours. 
These  were  reinforced  in  1819,  and  for 
manjr  years  their  establishment  has 
consisted  of  from  seven  to  eleven  or- 
dained ministers,  with  a  physician,  con- 
ductors of  the  press,  and  other  lay  as- 
sistants ;  these  are  selected  from  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  It 
IS  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that 
the  most  cordial  good- will  and  desire 
to  co-operate  has  from  the  beginning 
prevailed  between  them  and  the  other 
Protestant  missionaries  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. For  thirty  years  they  have 
assembled  periodically  in  a  "  mission- 
ary union,"  to  decide  on  measures  and 
compare  results.  "With  all  of  them 
education  is,"  as  our  author  says,  "  a 
diurnal  occupation;  whilst  in  their 
purely  clerical  capacity  they  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  more 
cautious  circumspection,  improving  ra- 
ther than  creating  opportunities,  re- 
lying less  upon  formal  preaching  than 
on  famih'ar  discourses,  and  trusting 
more  to  the  intimate  exhortation  of  a 
few  than  to  the  effect  of  popular  ad- 
dresses to  indiscriminate  assemblies." 

"  The  first  embryo  instruction  is  com- 
monicated  by  them  in  free  village  schools, 
scattered  everywhere  throughout    the 
district,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
Tamils  are  taught  in  their  own  tongue 
the  simplest  elements  of  knowledppe,  and 
the  earliest  processes  of  education — to 
read  from  translations  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  to  write  their  own  lan- 
guage, first  by  tracing  the  letters  on  the 
sand,  and  eventually  by  inscribing  them 
with  an  iron  style  upon  the  prepared 
leaves  of  the  Palmyra  palm.     It  will  af- 
ford an  idea  of  the  extent  and  perse- 
-ith  which  education  has  been 
these  primitive  institutions, 
free  schools  of  the  Americans 
•  pupils,  of  whom  one-fourth 
,  are  daily  receiving  instruc- 
.pwards  of  90,000  children 


have  been  taught  in  them  since  their 
commencement,  a  proportion  eqnal  to 
one-half  the  present  population  of  the 
peninsula." 

It  was  soon  seen  that,  in  addition  to 
these  primary  schools,  the  establishment 
of  boarding-schools  was  extremely  de- 
sirable, for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  pupils  from  the  inffnence  of  idol^ 
try.  The  attempt  was  made,  but 
proved  to  be  attended  with  difficulties 
which  would  have  appeared  to  many 
insurmountable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  natives  were  suspicions,  not  con- 
ceiving that  strangers  could  undertake 
such  toil,  tronble,  and  expense,  with- 
out an  interested  object.  The  more 
positive  difficulty  was  connected  with 
caste,  with  the  reluctance  of  parents 
to  permit  their  children  to  associate 
with  those  of  a  lower  rank. 

"  This  the  missionaries  overcame,  not 
so  much  by  inveighing  against  the  ab* 
surdity  of  such  distinctions  as  by  prac- 
tical Iv  ignormg  them,  except  wherever 
expediency  or  necessity  required  their 
recognition.  In  all  other  caaes  where 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  Ta- 
mils were  harmless  in  themselves,  or 
productive  of  no  inconvenience  to  others, 
they  were  in  no  way  contravened  or 
prohibited;  but  as  intelligence  increased, 
and  the  minds  of  the  pupils  became  ex- 
panded, the  most  distinctive  and  objec- 
tionable  of  them  were  voluntarily  and 
almost  impereeptibly  abandoned. 

"  When  the  boarders  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  the  Ameriean  schools 
at  Batticotta,  a  cook-house  was  obliged 
to  be  erected  for  them  on  the  adjoining 
premises  of  a  heathen,  as  they  would 
not  eat  under  the  roof  of  a  Christian; 
but  after  a  twelvemonth's  perseverance, 
the  inconvenience  overcame  the  objec- 
tion, and  they  removed  to  the  refectort 
of  the  institution.  But  here  a  fresh 
difficulty  was  to  be  enomintered;  iom* 
of  the  lugh  caste  youths  made  an  objec- 
tion  to  use  the  same  wella  which  bad 
been  common  to  the  whole  establish- 
ment ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  their 
wishes  by  permitting  them  to  clear  out 
one  in  particular,  to  be  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  themselves.  They  worked 
incessantly  for  a  day,  but  finding  it 
hopeless  to  draw  it  perfectly  dry,  thej 
resolved  to  accommodate  the  difflcnlt7» 
on  the  principle,  that  having  drawn  off 
as  much  water  as  the  well  contained 
when  they  began,  the  remainder  must 
be  sufficiently  pure  for  all  ordioary 
uaes."-.pp.  146,  147. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  vA 
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boarding.scbooU  the  American  Mis. 
sioHj  in  1830,  established  schools  for 
teaching  £nglish,  and  for  elementary 
instruction  of  a  more  advanced  de- 
scription. These  were  all  under  a  dis- 
ciphae  avowedly  Christian,  yet  the 
missionaries  found  that  they  were  able 
not  only  to  enforce  the  fee  demanded, 
but  to  maintain  their  regulations  with- 
out loss  of  numbers. 

"  And  it  is  a  fact,"  says  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  **  suggestive  of  curious  specu- 
lation as  to  the  genius  and  character  of 
this  anomalous  people,  that  in  a  heathen 
school  recently  established  by  Brah- 
mant  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaifna,  the  Hin- 
doo oomipunity  actually  compelled  those 
who  conductea  it  to  introduce  the  read- 
mg  of  the  Bible  as  an  indispensable 
portion  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruc- 
tion."—p.  148. 

This  does  not  seem  so  strange  to  us. 
The  shrewd  Tamils,  as  we  collect  from 
other  observations  in  the  work  before 
us,  perceived  how  the  Bible-reading 
children  bad  improved  in  demeanoar, 
conduct,  and  success  in  life.^  For 
these  same  reasons,  and  possibly  in 
some  cases  from  a  deeper  feeling  never 
yet  avowed,  the  Roman  Catholic  pea- 
santry of  Ireland,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  National  System  of  Educa- 
tioo,  and  previously  to,  and,  in  many 
cases,  long  after,  the  expressed  hos- 
tility of  their  priesthood,  anxiously 
sent  their  children  to  the  schools  of  the 
Kildare-plaoe  and  the  Hibernian  Bible 
Societies. 

The  other  missionaries,  we  need 
hardly  say,  were  as  active  as  the  Ameri- 
cans. Aller  some  years  of  further  ex- 
perience, they  all  felt  the  necessity  of 
founding  educational  institutions  of  a 
still  more  advanced  description  for  the 
instraction  of  the  natives  in  their  own 
language.  It  became  plain  to  them 
that,  from  physical  as  well  as  moral 
causes,  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
could  be  only  hoped  for  through  the 
medium  of  their  well-taught  and  welL 
trained  countrymen.  The  niceties  of 
the  language  and  their  modes  of  thought 
presented  difficulties  of  a  most  serious 
character  to  others ;  the  very  terms  of 
the  ordinary  adikess  of  a  missionary 
suggested  ideas  altogether  different 
from  what  he  intended.  Thus,  when 
Ood  is  spoken  of,  they  probably  uiu 
derstand  one  of  their  own  deities  who 
yields  to  every  vile  indukence;  by 
m,  they  mean  ceremonial  de&lement. 


or  evil  committed  in  a  former  birth, 
for  which  they  are  not  accountable ; 
keU  with  them  is  only  a  place  of  tem- 
porary punishment ;  and  heaven  no- 
thing more  than  absorption,  or  the  loss 
of  individuality.  Under  these  impres- 
sions each  of  the  missionary  bodies  at 
Jaflha  formed  for  themselves  a  colle- 
giate institution,  in  which  the  best 
scholars  from  their  other  schools  were 
admitted  to  a  still  more  advanced 
course,  and  taught  the  sciences  of  Eu- 
rope. That  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England  was  established  at 
Nellore,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
Chundically;  the  Wesleyans  com- 
menced theirs  in  the  great  square  of 
Jaiiha;  and  that  of  the  Americans 
was  founded  at  Batticotta,  "in  the 
midst  of  a  cultivated  country,  within 
si^ht  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  very  few 
mdes  distant  from  the  fort." 

<*  It  was  opened  in  1828,  with  about 
fifty  students  ehosen  from  the  most 
successful  pupils  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  province ;  and  the  course  of  educa- 
tion is  80  comprehensive  as  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  eight  years  of  study. 
With  a  special  regard  to  the  future  use- 
fulness of  its  alumni  in  the  conflict  with 
the  errors  of  the  Brahmanical  system, 
the  curriculum  embraces  all  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  historical  and  classical, 
learning,  and  all  the  higher  departments 
of  mathematical  and  physical  science, 
combined  with  the  most  intricate  fami- 
liarisation with  the  great  principles  and 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

**  The  number  which  the  building  can 
accommodate  is  limited,  for  the  present, 
to  one  hundred,  who  reside  within  its 
walls,  and  take  their  food  in  one  common 
hall,  sitting  to  eat  after  the  custom  of 
the  natives.  For  some  years  the  stu- 
dents were  boarded  and  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  mission  ;  but  such  is  now 
the  eagerness  for  instruction  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  competitors  for  every 
casual  vacancy  \  and  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  during  the  whole  period  of 
pupilage  is  wiilinely  paid  in  advance,  in 
order  to  secure  the  privilege  of  admis- 
sion. 

**  Nearly  six  hundred  students  have 
been  under  instruction  from  time  to 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
American  Seminary  at  Batticotta,  and 
of  these  upwards  of  four  hundred  have 
completed  the  established  course  of  edu- 
cation. More  than  one  half  have  made 
an  open  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
all  have  been  familiarised  with  its  doc- 
trines, and  more  or  less  imbued  with  its 
spirit.  The  majority  are  now  filling 
situations  of  credit  and  responsibility 
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throughout  the  various  dUtricts  of  Cey- 
ion ;  numbers  are  employed  under  the 
missionaries  themselves,  as  teachers  aod 
catochists,  and  as  preachers  and  super- 
intendents of  schools;  many  have  mi- 
grated, in  similar  capacities,  to  be  at- 
tarhed  to  Christian  missions  on  the 
continent  of  India ;  others*  have  lent 
tlioir  assistance  to  the  missions  of  the 
Wcsleyans  and  tlic  Church  of  England 
in  Ceylon ;  and  amongst  those  who  have 
altaciied  themselves  to  secular  occupa- 
tions, I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  abili- 
ties, the  qualification^,  and  inte«;rity  of 
the  many  students  of  Jaffna,  who  have 
aeco[>ted  employment  in  various  offices 
under  the  Government  of  the  colony." — 
pp.  J  52-4. 

Another  of  the  instraments  of  con- 
version adopted  by  these  indefatigable 
men  is  the  press.  They  were  long 
obliged  to  have  their  tracts  written 
out  on  olaks,  or  strips  of  the  Palmyra 
leaf,  which,  when  the  missionary  took 
for  distribution,  were  strung  round  the 
neck  of  his  horse.  The  printing  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Mission  has 
for  many  years  given  constant  employ- 
ment  to  upwards  of  eighty  Tamil  work- 
men. Their  publiciitions  are  either  re- 
ligious or  educational ;  and  one  of  their 
ulterior  objects  is  to  supersede  the 
degraded  legends  still  in  circulation. 
The  natives  of  Ceylon,  like  most  other 
'  Asiatics,  have  a  strong  repugnance  to 
reading.  This,  however,  has  been  to 
some  extent  already  overcome,  both 
on  the  continent  of  India  and  in  Cey- 
lon, as  is  evident  from  the  facts  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  native  presses  in  Hindo- 
Stan,  and  of  the  success  of  a  missionary 
newspaper  in  Ceylon  for  the  last  seven 
years,  which  has  now  more  than  seven 
hundred  subscribers,  of  whom  five- 
sixths  are  Tamils.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  also  a  press 
amongst  the  Tamils ;  the  Wesleyans 
estabhshed  theirs  in  the  Singhalese 
districts,  and  the  Baptists  have  one  at 
work  in  Kandy.  One  of  the  greatest, 
among  the  many  triumphs  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Ceylon,  has  been  in  the 
education  of  girls.  The  position  of 
woman  in  that  island,  as  in  most  parts 
of  the  East,  was  one  of  inferiority  and 
toil.  She  was  not  permitted  to  sit  at 
table  with  the  males,  or  even  to  eat  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband,  iler 
education  was  po  wholly  neglected  that, 
amongst  the  Tamils,  no  woman  knew 
her  idphabet,  except  such  as  rather 
gave  the  accomplishment  a  bad  name.— 
the  dancing  girls  and  the  prostitutes 


attached  to  tlie  templei»  who  letnod 
to  read  and  write  that  they  ought 
copy  songs  and  the  legends  of  t^ 
gods.  It  was,  however,  plain  tiiat  no 
extensive  good  would  be  effected  with- 
out the  education  of  women.  The 
male  converts  could  not  get  suitable 
wives,  and  the  children  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  idolaters.  In  addition  to 
their  natural  influence  in  a  family,  the 
women  of  the  1'amils,  where  this  new 
attempt  in  education  was  first  made, 
ha<l  rights  of  property,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  inferiority  of  their 
social  position,  gave  thein  p>eculiar 
influence. 

'*  It  is,  we  are  told,  a  paramount  ob- 
ject of  ambition  with  Tamil  parents  to 
secur-?  an  eligible  alliance  for  their 
daughters  by  the  assignment  of  extra- 
vagant marriage  portions.  These  con- 
sist either  of  land,  or  of  money  secured 
upon  land  ;  and  as  the  law  of  Ceylon 
recognises  the  absolute  control  of  the 
lady  over  the  property  thus  conveyed 
to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  the  preva- 
lence or  the  practice  has,  by  degrees, 
thrown  an  extraordinary  extent  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  females,  and  invested  them 
with  a  corresponding  proportion  of  au- 
thority in  its  management." — p.  157. 

Impressed  with  the  urgency  of  the 
object,  the  missionaries  attempted  the 
establishment  of  female  schools,  and 
especially  of  boarding  schools,  where 
Hindoo  girb  might  be  trained,  and 
separated  from  evil  influences  until 
thev  could  be  settled  with  the  appro- 
hation  of  the  guardians.  They  had  at 
first  great  difficulty  in  getting  pupils, 
and  only  enticed  them  by  presents  of 
dress,  or  some  such  cogent  bribe,  or 
by  engagements  to  give  fortunes  of 
five  or  six  pounds  to  all  who  remained 
in  their  institutions  until  suitably  mar- 
rie<l.  £ven  with  tliese  allurements 
their  early  efforts  promised  no  success. 
Parents  were  inveighed  against  for 
allowing  their  daughters  to  be  in- 
structed, and  so  strone  was  native 
prejudice  that  the  children,  when 
learning  to  read,  blushed  with  shame. 
These  and  other  obstacles  have  been 
surmounted,  and,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract shows,  the  missionaries  have  no 
longer  to  allure,  but  must  select  their 
scholars.  The  Americans  made  the 
first  experiment  at  Oodooville,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  fort  of  Jaffna  :— 

•'  The  hamlet  of  Oodooville  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  tract  of  very  rich  land,  aod 
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the  buitdtngj  occupied  by  the  Americans 
were  originally  erected  by  the  Portu- 
guese for  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
the  residence  of  a  friar  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  em- 
bowered i»  trees,  and  all  its  grounds  and 
gardens  arc  kept  in  bccon)ing  order, 
wiih  the  nicest  care  and  .ittt^ntion. 

**  TliP  institution  openod  in  1824,  with 
about  ti)ii't}'*pupils,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eleven;  and  this,  after  eight 
years  of  previous  exertion  and  entreaty, 
was  the  utmost  number  of  female  »cho- 
lars  wiio  could  be  prevailed  on  to  attend 
from  the  whole  extent  of  the  province. 
This  difficulty  has  been  long  since  over- 
come. Instead  of  solicitations  and  pro- 
mises, to  allure  scholars,  the  mission- 
aries have  long  since  been  obliged  to 
limit  their  admissions  to  one  hundred, 
the  utmost  that  their  buildings  can  ac- 
commodate ;  and  now,  so  eager  are  the 
natives  to  secure  education  for  their 
dau;:>;bter8,  that  a  short  time  before  my 
visit,  on  the  occasion  of  filling  up  some 
vacancies,  upwards  of  sixty  candidates 
were  in  anxious  attendance,  of  whom 
only  seventeen  could  be  selected,  there 
being  room  for  no  more.  The  earliest 
inmates  of  the  institution  were  of  low 
castes  and  poor;  whereas  the  pupils 
and  candidates  now  are,  many  of  them, 
of  most  respectable  families,  and  the 
dau;;htcrs  of  persons  of  property  and 
influence  in  the  district. 

"  The  course  of  instruction  is  in  all 
particulars  adapted  to  suit  the  social 
circumstances  of  the  community ;  along 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  embraces  all  the  ordinary 
branches  of  female  education,  which  are 
communicated  both  in  Tamil  and  in 
English ;  and  combined  with  this  intel- 
lectual culture,  the  girls  are  carefully 
trained,  conformably  to  the  usages  of 
their  country,  in  all  the  discipline  and 
acquirements  essential  to  economy  and 
domestic  enjoyments  at  home.  Of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  females  who  have 
been  thus  brought  up  at  Oodooville, 
iiiore  than  half  have  been  since  married 
to  Christians,  and  are  now  communicat- 
ing to  their  children  the  same  training 
and  advantages  of  which  they  have  so 
strongly  felt  the  benefit  themselves." — 
pp.  159-161. 

The  coDseqnence  of  these  proceed- 
ings is,  that  the  number  of  households 
is  fast  increasing,  where  the  mother, 
trained  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life, 
and  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  is  anxious  to  give  to  her 
children  the  like  advantages. 

We  have  but  glanced  at  the  three 
methods  employed  by  the  missionaries 


for  the  promulgation  of  religion — 
teaching,  preaching,  and  the  press— 
and  must  now  reter  to  their  results. 
These  are  modestly  stated  by  them- 
selves as  having  a  relation  rather  to 
the  future  than  the  present,  but  our 
slender  statement  shows  that  they 
have  done  great  things,  and  that  what- 
ever  they  have  effected  has  been  w^ell 
done.  Much  more  will  this  be  the 
impression  of  all  who  with  impartial 
feeling  read  our  author's  clear  narra- 
tive and  full  details.  The  number  of 
their  converts  is  not  at  all  so  large  as 
that  of  the  Government  Christians  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany Christians  of  the  Dutch,  or  even 
of  the  nominal  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
present  time  ;  but  the  changes  which 
they  have  wrought  ace  enduring,  and 
the  seed  which  they  are  sowing  will 
bring  forth  its  harvest.  For  the  rich 
rewards  of  that  harvest  we  may  look 
with  expectation  to  the  efforts  of  the 
native  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
who  are  now  in  training  in  the  mbsion- 
ary  institutions.  It  is  from  amongst 
them  that  some  Kandyau  Luther  is  to 
be  hoped  for,  or  some  eastern  Gavazzi, 
destined  to  give  to  tottering  supersti- 
lion  its  final  blow.  In  the  mean  time, 
enou«rh  has  been  achieved  to  show  that 
the  Asiatic  idolatries  are  not  impreg. 
nable,  and  that  when  the  Abbe  Dubois 
stated  "that  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
was  immutable,  or  that  the  time  of 
their  conversion  had  passed  away,'*  he 
thought  little  on  the  faith  that  removes 
mountains.  In  conclusion,  instead  of 
giving  realised  effects  in  mere  numbers, 
we  think  it  better  to  refer  to  more  un- 
deniable  results.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  own  superstitions 
has  been  shaken ;  they  see  the  aspect 
of  society  around  them  changing  be- 
neath the  influence  of  a  better  sys- 
tem. Falsehood,  and  degenerate  habits, 
which  were  no  where  more  prevalent, 
have  received  a  very  decided  check. 
Marriage,  which  as  one  connected  with 
the  colony  said,  was  made  by  a  *'  came 
hither"  and  dissolved  by  "a  hick," 
is  becoming  a  fixed  union.  Polyandry, 
long  universal  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, is  now  only  known  in  the  re- 
mote districts.  1  he  sincerity  of  the 
converts  is  attested  by  the  facts,  that 
few  relapse  into  idolatry,  and  that 
numbers  contribute  largely  to  the  re- 
storation of  churches,  and  to  other 
pious  objects.  Christianity,  too,  shines 
not  alone  in  the  prosperous  regions  of 
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the  land,  but  reaches  eveiy  sequestered 
glade,  and  sheds  its  healing  beams  on 
tne  most  abject  and  abhorred. 

•*  It  has,"  BtLja  Sir  Emerson  Tranent, 
**  penetrated  the  awful  retreats  into 
which  lepers  have  retired  to  conceal 
their  mutilations  from  the  shuddering 
glance  of  mankind  ;  and  it  has  found  an 
audience  and  an  echo  in  the  repulsive 
community  of  the  Gahalyas,  the  heredi- 
tary executioners  under  the  Kandyan 
kings  ;  a  whole  yillaee  of  whom  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  established 
on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Mahavilla- 
ganga,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Kandy, 


their  presence  being  too  polluted  to  b« 
permitted  within  the gra vets  of  thecapi- 
tal.** 

We  hare  in  condusion  to  express 
onr  regret  at  being  quite  unable  to 
notice  the  chapters  on  the  Brahman- 
ical  and  Buddhist  systems,  which 
many  may  think  the  most  original,  if 
not  the  most  interesting,  portions  of 
the  work ;  and  all  who  remember  the 
writer's  House  of  Commons  repatation 
will  hear,  without  tuxpTise,  that  they 
exhibit  a  brilliancy  and  power  of  styls 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
meridian  fiune  of  a  Macanla/. 


■AVBIGB  TDEUTAT,  THS  SOKDIBm  OV  lORTUMB. 


CHAPTER  ZXZII. 


*  turn  ATHOI.  TBHDBB.** 


As  I  cast  my  eyes  over  these  paflesy  and 
see  how  small  a  portion  of  my  life  they 
embrace,  I  feel  like  one  who  having  a 
long  journey  before  him»  perceives 
that  some  more  speedv  means  of  travel 
must  be  adopted,  if  he  ever  hope  to 
reach  his  destination.  With  the  in- 
stinctive prosiness  of  age  I  have  lin- 
gered over  the  scenes  of  boyhood,  a 
period  which,  strange  to  say,  is  fresher 
in  my  memory  than  many  of  the  events 
of  few  years  back,  and  were  I  to  con- 
tinue my  narrative  as  I  have  begun  it, 
it  would  take  more  time  on  my  part, 
and  more  patience  on  that  of  my 
readers,  than  are  likely  to  be  oonoeded 
to  either  of  us.  Were  I  to  apologise 
to  my  readers  for  any  abruptness  in 
m3r  transitions,  or  an^  want  of  conti- 
nuity in  mv  story,  I  should  perhaps 
inadvertently  seem  to  imply  a  degree 
of  interest  in  my  fate  which  they  have 
never  felt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to 
treat  slightingly  the  very  smallest  de- 
gree  of  Mvour  they  may  feel  disposed  to 
uiow  me.  With  these  difficulties  on 
either  hand,  I  see  nothing  for  it  bat  to 
limit  myself  for  the  future  to  such  in- 
cidents and  passages  of  my  career  as 
most  impressed  themselves  on  myself^ 
and  to  con^e  my  record  to  the  events 
in  which  I  personally  took  a  share. 

Santron  and  I  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  9th  of  February,  and  arrived 


in  Liverpool  on  the  14t]i  of  Mardi. 
We  landed  in  as  humble  a  ^oise  ss 
need  be.  One  small  box  contamed  all 
our  effects,  and  a  little  leaUiem  parse, 
with  somethinff  less  than  three  dollars; 
all  our  available  wealth.  The  im- 
mense movement  and  stir  of  the  busy 
town,  the  crash  and  bustle  of  trade, 
the  roll  of  wagons,  Uie  cranking 
clatter  of  cranes  and  windlasses,  the 
incessant  flux  and  reflux  of  population, 
all  eager  and  intent  on  business,  were 
strange  spectacles  to  our  eyes  as  we  loi- 
tered, houseless  and  friendless,  through 
the  streets,  staring  in  wonderment  at 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  land 
"we  were  taught  to  beUeve  was  tottering 
to  bankruptcy. 

Santron  affected  to  be  pleased  with 
all,  talked  of  the  "beau  piUage"  it 
would  afford  one  day  or  other ;  but  in 
reality  this  appearance  of  riches  and 
prosperity  seemed  to  depress  and  dis- 
courage him.  Both  French  and  Ame- 
rican writers  had  agreed  in  depicting 
the  pauperism  and  discontent  offing- 
land,  and  yet  where  were  the  signs  oi 
it?  Not  a  house  was  untenanted, 
every  street  was  thronged,  every  mar- 
ket nlled ;  the  equipages  of  the  wealthy 
vied  with  the  loaded  wagons  in  num- 
ber ;  and  if  there  were  not  the  external 
evidences  of  happiness  and  enjoyment 
the  ffayer  population  of  other  countries 
dispuiy,  there  was  an  air  of  well-being' 
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and  comfort  guch  as  no  other  land 
could  exhibit. 

Another  very  singular  trait  made  a 
deep  impression  on  us.  Here  were 
these  islanders  with  a  narrow  strait 
only  separating  them  from  a  land 
bristling  with  bayonets.  The  very  roar 
of  the  artillery  at  exercise  might  be 
almost  heard  across  the  gulf,  and  yet 
not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen  about  I 
There  were  neither  forts  nor  bastions. 
The  harbour,  so  replete  with  wealth, 
lay  open  and  unprotected,  not  even  a 
gun-boat  or  a  ^uard-ship  to  defend  it  1 
There  was  an  msolence  m  this  security 
that  Santron  could  not  get  oyer,  and 
he  muttered  a  prayer  that  the  day 
might  not  be  distant  that  should  make 
them  repent  it. 

He  was  piqued  with  everything. 
While  on  board  ship  we  had  agreed 
together  to  pass  ourselves  for  Cana- 
dians, to  avoid  all  inquiries  of  the 
authorities!  Heaven  help  us  I  The 
authorities  never  thought  of  us.  We 
were  free  to  go  or  stay  as  we  pleased. 
Neither  police  nor  passport  officers 
questioned  us.  We  might  have  been 
Hoche  and  Massena  for  aught  they 
either  knew  or  cared.  Not  a  '*  Mou- 
chard"  tracked  us;  none  even  looked 
after  us  as  we  went  To  me  this  was 
all  very  agreeable  and  reassuring ;  to 
my  companion  it  was  contumely  and 
insult.  All  the  ingenious  fiction  he 
had  devised  of  our  birth,  parentage, 
and  pursuits,  was  a  fine  romance  m- 
edited,  and  he  was  lefl  to  sneer  at  the 
self-sufficiency  that  would  not  take 
alarm  at  the  advent  of  two  ragged 
youths  on  the  quay  of  Liverpool. 

•*If  they  but  knew  who  we  were, 
Maurice,"  he  kept  continually  mutter, 
ing  as  we  went  along.  <'  If  these  fel- 
lows only  knew  whom  they  had  in  their 
town,  what  a  rumpus  it  would  create  I 
How  the  shops  would  close  I  Wibiat 
barricading  or  doors  and  windows  we 
should  see  I  What  bursts  of  terror  and 
patriotism!  Far  St  Denis,  I  have  a 
mind  to  throw  up  txiy  cap  in  the  air 
and  cry  'Vive  la  Aepublique,'  just 
to  witness  the  scene  that  would  fol- 
low." 

With  all  these  boastings,  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  restrain  my  friend's 
ardour,  and  to  induce  him  to  defer  his 
invasion  of  England  to  a  more  fitting 
occasion,  so  that  at  last  he  was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  a  sneering  com. 
mentary  on  all  around  him;  and  in 
this  amiable  spirit  we  descended  into  a 


very  dirty  cellar  to  eat  our  first  dinner 
on  shore. 

The  place  was  filled  with  sailors, 
who,  far  from  indulging  in  the  well- 
known  careless  gaiety  of  their  cla&s, 
seemed  morose  and  sulky,  talking  to- 
gether in  low  murmurs,  and  showing 
unmistakeably  sicns  of  discontent  ana 
dissatisfaction.  The  reason  was  soon 
apparent ;  the  press.gan2S  were  out  to 
take  men  off  to  reinforce  the  blockading 
force  before  Genoa,  a  service  of  aU 
others  the  most  distasteful  to  a  seaman. 
If  Santron  at  first  was  ready  to  flatter 
himself  into  the  notion  that  very  little 
persuasion  would  make  these  fellows 
take  part  against  England,  as  he  lis. 
tened  loiter  he  saw  tne  grievous  error 
of  the  opinion,  no  epithet  of  insult  or 
contempt  being  spared  by  them  when 
talking  of  France  and  Frenchmen. 
Whatever  national  animosity  prevailed 
at  that  period,  sailors  enjoyed  a  high 
pre-eminence  in  feeling.  I  have  hes^ 
that  the  spirit  was  encouraged  b^  those 
in  command,  and  that  narratives  of 
French  perfidy,  treachery,  and  even 
cowardice,  were  the  popular  traditions 
of  the  sea  service.  We  certainly  could 
not  controvert  the  old  ada^e  as  to  ''lis. 
teners,"  for  every  observation  and  every 
anecdote  conveyed  a  sneer  or  an  insult 
on  our  country.  There  could  bo  no 
reproach  in  listening  to  these  unre- 
sentcd,  but  Santron  assumed  a  most 
indignant  air,  and  more  than  once  af- 
fected to  be  overcome  by  a  spirit  of  re- 
crimination. What  turn  his  actions 
might  have  taken  in  this  wise  I  cannot 
even  guess,  for  suddenly  a  rush  of  fel- 
lows  took  place  up  the  ladder,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  the  whole  cellar  was 
cleared,  leaving  none  but  the  hostess 
and  an  old  lame  waiter  along  witii  our. 
selves  in  the  place. 

"  YouVe  got  a  protection,  I  suppose* 
sirs,"  said  the  woman,  approaching  us; 
'*  but  still  I'll  advise  you  not  to  trust 
to  it  over-much ;  they're  in  great  want 
of  men  just  now ;  and  they  care  little 
for  law  or  iustioe  once  they  have  them 
on  the  hiffh  seas." 

"We  nave  no  protection,"  said  I; 
'*  we  are  strangers  here,  and  know  no 
one." 

"  There  they  come,  sir ;  that's  the 
tramp,"  cried  the  woman ;  "  there's 
nothing  for  it  now  but  to  stay  quiet  and 
hope  you'll  not  be  noticed.  Take  those 
knives  up,  will  ye,"  said  she,  flinging  a 
napkin  towards  me,  and  speaking  in  an 
altered  voice,  for  already  two  figures 
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were  darkening  the  entrance,  and  peer- 
ing down  into  the  depth  below,  while 
turning  to  Santron  she  motioned  him 
to  remove  the  dishes  from  the  table — a 
service  in  which,  to  do  him  ju&tice,  he 
exhibited  a  zeal  more  flattering  to  his 
tact  than  his  spirit  of  resistance. 

'•  Tripped  their  anchors  already. 
Mother  Martin?"  said  a  large- whis- 
kered  man,  with  a  black  belt  roand 
his  waist ;  while,  passing  round  the 
tables,  he  crammed  into  his  mouth  se- 
veral fragments  of  the  late  feast. 

'*  You  wouldn't  have  'em  wait  for 
you.  Captain  John,*' said  she,  laughing. 

**  It's  just  what  I  would,  then,"  re- 
plied he.  ^'The  Admiralty  has  put 
thirty  shillings  more  on  the  bounty, 
and  where  will  these  fellows  get  the 
like  of  that?  It  isn't  a  West  India 
service  neither,  nor  a  coastin'  cruise 
ofi'  Newfoundland,  but  all  as  one  as  a 
pleasure-trip  up  the  Mediterranean, 
and  nothing  to  fight  but  Frenchmen. 
Eh,  younker,  that  tickles  yonr  fancy," 
cried  he  to  Santron,  who,  in  spite  of 
himself,  made  some  gesture  of  impa- 
tienoe.  "  Handy  chaps,  those.  Mother 
Martin,  where  did  you  chance  on  'em  ?" 

"  They're  sons  of  a  Canada  skipper 
in  the  river  yonder,"  said  she,  calmly. 

*'They  am't  over  like  to  be  bro- 
thers," said  he,  with  the  grin  of  one  too 
well  accustomed  to  knavery  to  trust 
anything  opposed  to  his  own  observa^ 
tion.  *' I  suppose  them's  things  happens 
in  Canada  as  elsewhere,"  said  he,  laugh, 
ing,  and  hoping  the  jest  might  turn 
her  flank.  Meanwhile  the  press-leader 
never  took  his  eyes  off  me,  as  I  arranged 
plates  and  folded  napkins  with  all  the 
skill  which  my  early  education  in  Boi- 
vin's  restaurant  had  taught  me. 

'*  He  is  a  smart  one,"  said  he,  half, 
musingly.  "I  say,  boy,  would  you 
like  to  go  as  cook's  aid  on  board  a 
king's  ship?  I  know  of  one  as  would 
just  suit  you." 

<'  I'd  rather  not,  sir ;  I'd  not  like  to 
leave  my  father,"  said  I,  backing  up 
Mrs.  Martin's  narrative. 

''  Nor  that  brother,  there ;  wouldn't 
be  like  it?" 

I  shook  my  head  negatively. 

**  Suppose  I  have  a  talk  with  the 
skipper  about  it,"  said  he,  looking  at 
me  steadily  for  s;ome  seconds.  '*  Sup- 
pose I  was  to  tell  him  what  a  good  berth 
you'd  have,  eh  ?" 

'*  Oh,  if  he  wished  it,  I'd  make  no 
obiection,"  said  I,  assuming  all  the 
caiinness  I  could. 


**  That  chap  wnt  ffomr  brotlier--aiid 
he's  no  sailor  neither.     Show  me  vom 
hands,  youngster,"  cried  he  to  San- 
ti*on,  who  at  once  complied  with  the 
order,  and  the  Press  Captain  bent  over 
and  scanned  them  narrowly.     As  be 
thus  stood  with  his  back  to  me,  the  wo- 
man shook  her  head  significantly,  and 
pointed  to  the  ladder.  ITeTer  aglanos 
conveyed  a  whole  story  of  terror  her's 
did.     I  looked  at  my  companion  as 
though  to  say,  **  Can  I  desert  him?" 
and  the    expression   of  her    features 
seemed  to  imply  utter  despair.     This 
pantomime  did  not  occupy  half  a  mi- 
nute.   And  now,  with  noiseless  step,  I 
gained  the  Udder,  and  crept  cautiously 
up  it.     My  fears  were  how  to  escape 
those  who  waited  outside  ;    but  as  I 
ascended  I  could  see  that  they  were 
loitering  about  in  groups,  inatt^itive 
to  all  that  was  going  on  below.     The 
shame  at  deserting  my  comrade   so 
nearly  overcame  me,  that,  when  almost 
at  the  top,  I  was  about  to  turn  back 
again.  I  even  looked  round  to  see  him, 
but,  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  the  press  leader 
draw   a  pair    of  handcuff   from    his 
pocket,  and  throw  them  on  the  table. 
The  instincts  of  safety  were  too  strong, 
and  with  a  spring  I  gained  the  street, 
and,  slipping  noiselessly  along  the  wall, 
escaped  the   'Mook   out."     Without 
a  thought  of  where  I  was  going  to,  or 
what  to  do,  I  ran  at  the  very  top  of 
my  speed  directly  onws^s,  my  only 
impulse  beine  to  set  away  from  the 
spot.   Could  I  reach  the  open  country 
1  thought  it  would  be  my  best  chance. 
As  I  fled,  however,  no  signs  of  a  suburb 
appeared ;  the  streets,  on  the  contrary', 
grew  narrower  and  more    intricate; 
huge  warehouses,  seven  or  eight  stoiies 
high,  loomed  at  either  side  of  me ;  and 
at  last,  on  turning  an  angle,  a  fresh  sea 
breeze  met  me,  and  showed  that  I  was 
near  the  harbour.     I  avow  that  the 
sight  of  shipping,  the  tall  and  taper 
spars  that  streaked  the  sky  of  night, 
the   clank  of  chain  cables,  and  the 
heavy  surging  sound  of  the  looming 
hulls,  were  any  thing  but  encouraging, 
longing  as  I  did  for  the  rustling  leaves 
of  some  green  lane :  but  still  all  was 
(juiet  and  tranquil ;    a  few  flickering 
Lghts  twinkled  here  and  there  from  a 
cabin  window,  but  everything  seemed 
sunk  in  repose. 

The  quay  was  thickly  studded  with 
hogsheads  and  bales  of  merchandise, 
so  that  I  could  easily  have  found  a  safe 
resting-place  for  the  night,  but  a  sense 
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of  danger  banished  all  wish  for  sleep, 
and  I  wandered  out,  restless  and  un- 
certain, framing  a  hundred  plans,  and 
abandoning  them  when  formed. 

So  long  as  I  kept  company  with 
Santron,  I  never  thought  oi  returning 
to  •'  Uncle  Pat ;"  my  reckless  spend, 
thrift  companion  had  too  often  avowed 
the  pleasure  he  would  feel  in  quartering 
himself  on  my  kind  friend,  dissipating 
his  hard  earned  sains,  and  squandering 
•the  fruits  of  all  his  toil.  Deterred  by 
such  a  prospect,  I  resolved  rather  never 
to  revisit  him,  than  in  such  company. 
Now,  however,  I  was  again  alone,  and 
all  myhopes  and  wishes  turned  towards 
him.  A  few  hours*  sail  might  again  bring 
me  beneath  his  roof,  and  once  more 
should  I  find  myself  at  home.  The 
thought  was  calming  to  all  my  ex- 
citement ;  I  forgot  every  danger  I  had 
passed  through ;  I  lost  all  memory  of 
every  vicissitude  I  had  escaped,  and 
had  only  the  little  low  parlour  in  the 
*'  Black  Pits  "  before  my  mind's  eye ; 
the  wild,  unwceded  garden,  and  the 
sandy,  sunny  beach  Mfore  the  door. 
It  was  as  though  all  that  nigh  a  year 
had  compassed  had  never  occurred, 
and  that  my  life  at  Crown  Point  and 
my  return  to  England  were  only  a 
dream.  Sleep  overcame  me  as  I  thus 
lay  pondering,  and  when  I  awoke  the 
sun  was  glittering  in  the  bright  waves 
of  the  Mersey,  a  fresh  breeze  was 
flaunting  and  fluttering  the  half  loos- 
ened sails,  and  the  joyous  sounds  of 
seamen's  voices  were  mingling  with 
the  clank  of  capstans,  and  the  measured 
stroke  of  oars. 

It  was  full  ten  minutes  after  I  awoke 
before  I  could  remember  how  I  came 
there,  and  what  had  befallen  me.  Poor 
Santron,  where  is  he  now?  was  my 
first  thought,  and  it  came  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  self-reproach. 

Could  I  have  parted  company  with 
him  under  other  circumstances  it  would 
not  have  grieved  me  deeply.  His 
mocking,  sarcastic  spirit,  the  tone  of 
depreciation  which  he  used  towards 
everything  and  every  body,  had  gone 
far  to  sour  me  with  the  world,  and  dny 
by  day  I  felt  within  me  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  his  teachings.  How  different 
were  they  from  poor  Gottfried's  les- 
sons, and  the  humble  habits  of  those 
who  lived  beneath  them  I  Yet  I  was 
sorry,  deeply  sorry,  tljat  our  separation 
should  have  been  thus,  and  almost 
wished  I  had  stayed  to  share  his  fate, 
whatever  it  might  be. 


While  thus  swayerl  by  different 
impulses,  now  thinking  of  my  old 
home  at  Crown  Point,  now  of  •' Uncle 
Pat's"  thatched  cabin,  and  again  of 
Santron,  I  strolled  down  to  the  wharf, 
and  found  myself  in  a  considerable 
crowd  of  people,  who  were  all  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  witness  the  em- 
iMirkation  of  several  boats-full  of  pressed 
seamen,  who,  strongly  guarded  and 
ironed,  were  being  conveyed  to  the 
Athol  tender,  a  krge  three-master, 
about  a  mile  off",  down  the  river.  To 
indve  from  the  cut  faces  and  bandied 
heads  and  arms,  the  capture  had 
not  been  effected  without  resistance. 
Many  of  the  poor  fellows  appeared 
rather  suited  to  an  hospital  than  the 
duties  of  active  service ;  and  several 
lay  with  bloodless  faces  and  white  lips, 
the  handcuffed  wrists  seeming  a  very 
mockery  of  a  condition  so  destitute  of 
all  chance  of  resistance. 

The  sympathies  of  the  bystanders 
were  vwy  varied  regarding  them. 
Some  were  full  of  tender  pity  and  conu 
passion ;  some  denounced  the  system 
as  a  cruel  and  oppressive  tyranny ; 
others  deplored  it  as  an  unhappy  ne- 
cessity ;  and  a  few  well-to-do-looking 
old  citizens,  in  drab  shorts  and  wide- 
brimmed  hats,  grew  marvellously  in- 
dignant  at  the  recreant  poltroonery  of 
"  the  scoundrels  who  were  not  proud 
to  fight  their  country's  battles." 

As  I  was  wondering  within  myself 
how  it  happened  that  men  thus  co- 
erced could  ever  be  depended  on  in 
moments  of  peril  and  difficulty,  and  by 
what  magic  the  mere  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline was  able  to  merge  the  feelings 
of  the  man  in  the  sailor,  the  crowd 
was  rudely  driven  back  by  policemen, 
and  a  cry  of  "  make  way,"  "  fall  back 
there,"  given.  In  the  sudden  retiring 
of  the  mass,  I  found  myself  standing 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  line  along 
which  a  new  body  of  impressed  men 
were  about  to  pass.  Guarded  front, 
flank,  and  rere,  by  a  strong  party  of 
marines,  the  poor  fellows  came  along 
slowly  enough.  Many  were  badly 
wounded,  and  walked  lamely;  some 
were  bleeding  profusely  from  cuts  on 
the  face  and  temples,  and  one,  at  the 
very  tail  of  the  procession,  was  actually 
carried  in  a  blanket  by  four  sailors.  A 
low  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  at 
the  spectacle,  which  gradually  swelled 
louder  and  fuller,  till  it  burst  forth  into  a 
deep  groan  of  indignation,  and  a  cry  of 
shame !  ebame !  Too  much  used  to  such 
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ebullitions  of  public  feeling,  or  too 
proud  to  care  for  thcni,  the  ofHcer  ia 
command  of  the  party  never  seemed  to 
hear  the  angry  cries  and  shouts  around 
him ;  and  I  was  even  more  struck  by 
his  cool  self-possession  than  by  their 
enthusiasm.  For  a  moment  or  two  I 
was  convinced  that  a  rescue  would  be 
attempted.  I  had  no  conception  that 
so  much  excitement  could  evaporate 
innocuously,  and  was  preparing  myself 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle,  when  the 
line  halted  as  the  leading  files  gained 
the  stairs,  and,  to  my  wonderment, 
the  crowd  became  hushed  and  still. 
Then  one  burst  of  excited  pity  over, 
not  a  thought  occurred  to  any  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  law,  or  dare  to  oppose 
the  constituted  authorities.  How  un- 
like Frenchmen  1  thought  I ;  nor  am  I 
certain  whether  I  deemed  the  disparity 
to  their  credit ! 

*'Give  him  a  glass  of  water  I"  I 
heard  the  officer  say,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  litter,  and  the  crowd  at  once 
opened  to  permit  some  one  to  fetch  it. 
Before  I  believed  it  were  possible  to  have 
procured  it,  a  tumbler  of  water  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reached 
mine,  and,  stepping  forwards,  I  bent 
down  to  give  it  to  the  sick  man.  The 
end  of  a  coarse  sheet  was  thrown  over 
his  face,  and  as  it  was  removed,  I 
almost  fell  over  him,  for  it  was  Santron. 
His  face  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat, 
which  lay  in  great  drops  all  over  it, 
and  his  lips  were  slightly  frothed.  As 
he  looked  up  I  could  see  that  he  was 
just  rallying  from  a  fainting  fit,  and 
could  mark  in  the  change  that  camQ 
over  bis  glassy  eye  that  he  had  recognised 
me.  He  made  a  faint  effort  at  a  smile, 
and,  in  a  voice  barely  a  whisper,  said, 
**  I  knew  thou'd  not  leave  me>  Mau. 
rice." 

"  You  are  his  countryman  ?"  said 
the  officer,  addressing  me  in  French. 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  was  my  reply. 

*'  You  are  both  Canadians,  then  ?" 

**  Frenchmen,  sir,  and  officers  in  the 
service.  We  only  landed  from  an 
American  ship  yesterday,  and  were 
tryint;  to  make  our  way  to  France." 

*«  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  he,  com- 
passionately ;  "  nor  do  I  know  how  to 
help  you.  Come  on  board  the  tender, 
however,  and  we'll  see  if  they'll  not  give 
you  a  passage  with  your  mend  to  the 
Nore.  I'll  speak  to  my  commanding 
officer  for  you." 

This  scene  all  passed  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  beibre  I  well  knew  how 


or  why,  I  found  myself  on  board  of  a 
ship's  long-boat,  sweeping  alonp:  over 
the  Mersey,  with  Santron's  head  in  my 
lap,  and  his  cold,  clammy  fingers  gra.sj>- 
ed  in  mine.  He  was  either  unaware 
of  my  presence  or  too  weak  to  recog- 
nise me,  for  he  gave  no  sign  of  know- 
ing me ;  and  during  our  brief  passage 
down  the  river,  and  when  lifted  up  the 
ship's  side,  seemed  totally  insensible  to 
everything. 

The  scciie  of  uproar,  noise,  and  con- 
fusion  on  board  the  Athol  is  far  above 
my  ability  to  convey.  A  shipwreck, 
a  fire,  and  mutiny,  sll  combined,  could 
scarcely  have  collected  greater  elements 
of  discord.  Two  large  detachments  of 
marines,  many  of  whom,  fresh  from 
furlough,  were  too  drunk  for  duty,  and 
either  lying  asleep  along  the  deck,  or 
riotously  interfering  with  everybody  ; 
a  company  of  Sappers  en  route  to  Wool, 
wich,  who  would  obey  none  but  their 
own  officer,  and  he  was  still  ashore; 
detachments  of  able-bodied  seamen 
from  the  Jupiter,  full  of  grog  and  prize- 
money  ;  four  hundred  and  seventy  im- 
pressed men,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
imprecating  every  species  of  calamity 
on  their  captors ;  added  to  which,  a 
crowd  of  Jews,  bum-boat  women,  and 
slop-sellers  of  all  kinds,  with  the  crews 
of  two  ballast-liffhters,  fighting  for  ad- 
ditional pay,  bein^r  the  chief  actors  in 
a  scene  whose  discord  I  never  saw 
equalled.  Drunkenness,  suffering,  hope- 
less misery,  and  even  insubordination, 
all  lent  their  voices  to  a  tumult,  amid 
which  the  words  of  command  seemed 
lost,  and  all  efibrt  at  discipline  vain. 

How  we  were  ever  to  go  to  sea  in 
this  state  I  could  not  even  imagine ; 
the  ship's  crew  seemed  inextricably 
mingled  with  the  rioters,  many  of  whom 
were  just  sufficiently  sober  to  be  eter. 
nally  meddling  with  the  ship's  tackle; 
bela^-ing  what  ought  to  be  *'  free,"  and 
loosening  what  should  have  been  "fast;" 
getting  tueir  fingers  jammed  in  blocks, 
and  their  limbs  crushed  by  spars,  till 
the  cries  of  agony  rose  high  above  every 
other  confusion.  Turning  with  dis- 
gust from  a  spectacle  so  discordant  and 
disgraceful,  I  descended  the  ladders, 
which  led,  by  many  a  successive  flight, 
into  the  dark,  low-ceilinged  chamber 
called  the  "  sick  bay,"  and  where  poor 
Santron  was  lying  in,  what  I  almost 
envied,  insensibility  to  the  scene  around 
him.  A  severe  blow  irom  the  hilt  of 
a  cutlass  had  given  him  a  concussion  of 
the  brain,  and,  save  ia  the  momentary 
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excitement  which  a  sudden  question 
might  cause,  lefl  him  totally  uncon- 
Bcious.  His  head  had  been  already 
shaved  before  I  descended,  and  I  found 
the  assistant-surgeon,  an  Iribhman,  Mr. 
Peter  Colhayne,  experimenting  a  new 
mode  of  cupping  as  I  entered.  By 
some  mischance  of  the  machinery,  the 
lancets  of  the  cupping  instrument  had 
remained  permanently  fixed,  refusing 
to  obey  the  spring,  and  standing  au 
straight  outside  the  surface.  In  this 
dilemma,  Peter's  ingenuity  saw  nothing 
for  it  but  to  press  them  down  vigorously 
into  the  scalp,  and  then  saw  them  back- 
wards the  wnole  len^  of  the  head,  a 
performance  the  origmality  of  which,  in 
all  probability,  was  derived  from  the 
operation  of  a  harrow  in  agriculture. 
He  had  just  completed  a  third  track 
when  I  came  in,  and  by  great  remon- 
strance and  no  small  mittery  induced 
him  to  desist.  '*  We  have  glasses," 
said  he,  ^'  but  they  were  all  broke  in 
the  cock-pit ;  but  a  tin  porringer  is  just 
as  good."  And  so  saym^,  he  lighted  a 
little  pledgjei  of  tow,  previously  steeped 
in  turpentme,  and,  popping  it  into  the 
tin  vessel,  clapped  it  on  the  head.  This 
was  meant  to  exhaust  the  air  within, 
and  thus  draw  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
a  scientific  process  he  was  good  enough 
to  explain  most  minutely  for  my  benefit, 
and  the  good  results  of  which  he  most 
confidently  vouched  for. 

*'  They've  a  hundred  new  conthri. 
vances,"  said  itr.  Colhayne,  "  for 
doing  that  simple  thing  ye  see  there. 
They've  pumps,  and  screws,  and  hy- 
draulic devilments,  as  much  compli* 
cated  as  a  watch  that's  always  gettmg 
out  of  order  and  going  wrong  ;  but 
with  that  ve'll  see  what  good  'twill  do 
him ;  he'll  be  as  lively  as  a  IjU'k  in  ten 
minutes." 

The  prophecy  was  destined  to 
a  perfect  fulfilment,  for  poor  San- 
tron,  who  lay  motionless  and  uncon- 
scious  up  to  that  moment,  suddenly 
gave  signs  of  life  by  moving  his  fea- 
tures,  andjerkinff  his  limbs  to  this 
side  and  that.  Tuq  doctor's  self-satis- 
faction took  the  very  proudest  form. 
He  expatiated  on  the  grandeur  of  me- 
dical science,  the  wonaerful  advance- 
ment it  was  making,  and  the  astonish- 
ing progress  the  curative  art  had  made, 
even  within  his  own  time.  I  must  own 
that  I  should  have  lent  a  more  implicit 
credence  to  this  mean  if  I  had  not  waited 
for  the  removal  of  the  cupping  vessel, 
which,    instead    of  blooa,    contained 


merely  the  charred  ashes  of  the  burnt 
tow,  while  the  scalp  beneath  it  pre- 
sented a  blackened,  seared  aspect, 
like  burned  leather.  Such  was  literally 
the  effect  of  the  operation,  but  as  from 
that  period  the  patient  began  steadiy 
to  improve,  I  must  leave  to  more 
scientific  inquirers  the  task  of  explain- 
ing through  what  agency,  and  on  what 
pnnciples. 

Santron's  condition,  although  no 
longer  dangerous,  presented  little  hope 
of  speedy  recovery.  His  faculties  were 
clouded  and  obscured,  and  the  mere  ef- 
fort at  recognition  seemed  to  occasion 
him  great  subsequentdisturbance.  Col- 
hayne, who,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  scientific  deficiencies,  was  good- 
nature and  kindness  itself,  saw  nothing 
for  him  but  removal  to  Haslar,  and 
we  now  only  waited  for  the  ship's  ar- 
rival at  the'Nore  to  obtain  the  order 
for  his  transmission. 

If  the  Athol  was  a  scene  of  the  wild- 
est confusion  and  uproar  when  we  trip- 
ped our  anchor,  we  had  not  been  six 
hours  at  sea  when  all  was  a  picture  of 
order  and  propriety.  The  decks  were 
cleared  of  every  one  not  actuall^r  engaged 
in  the  ship's  working,  or  specially  per- 
mitted  to  remain  ;  ropes  were  coiled  ; 
boats  hauled  up;  sails  trimmed;  hatches 
down  ;  sentinels  paced  the  deck  in  ap- 
pointed phices,  and  all  was  discipline 
and  regularity.  From  the  decorous 
silence  that  prevailed,  none  could  have 
supposed  so  many  hundred  living  be- 
ings were  aboard,  still  less,  that  they 
were  the  same  disorderly  mob  who 
sailed  from  the  Mersey  a  few  short 
hours  before.  From  the  surprise  which 
all  this  caused  me,  I  was  speedily 
aroused  by  an  order  more  immediately 
interesting,  being  summoned  on  the 
poop-deck  to  attend  the  general  mus- 
ter. Up  they  came  from  holes  and 
hatch  wavs,  a  vast  host,  no  longer  brawl- 
ing and  msubordinate,  but  quiet,  sub- 
missive, and  civil.  Such  as  were 
wounded  had  been  placed  under  the 
doctor's  care,  and  all  those  now  present 
were  orderly  and  service-like.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions,  they  were  all 
sailors,  a  few  having  already  served  in 
a  king's  ship.  The  first  lieutenant,  who 
inspected  us,  was  a  grim,  grey-headed 
man  past  the  prime  of  life,  with  fea- 
tures  hardened  by  disap(>ointment  and 
long  service,  but  who  still  retained  an 
expression  of  kindliness  and  good  na- 
ture. His  duty  he  despatched  with  all 
the    speed   of  long   habit ;  read  the 
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name ;  looked  at  the  Ix^arer  of  it ; 
sukcd  a  few  routine  questions;  and 
then  cried  •*  stand  by,"  even  ere  the 
answers  were  finished.  When  he  came 
to  me  he  said — 

'•  Abraham  Hackett.  Is  that  your 
name,  )ad  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I'm  called  Maurice 
Tiemay.- 

"Tiernay,  Tiernay,**  said  he  a  couple 
of  times  over.    "  No  such  name  here." 

"  Where's  Ticmay's  name,  Cottle  ?" 
asked  he  of  a  subordinate  behind  him. 

The  fellow  looked  down  the  list — 
then  at  me — then  at  the  list  again — 
and  then  back  to  me,  puzzled  excea- 
pively  by  the  difficulty,  but  not  seeing 
how  to  explain  it. 

••  Perhaps  I  can  set  the  matter 
right,  sir,"  said  I.  "  I  came  aboard 
along  with  a  wounded  countryman  of 
mine — the  young  Frenchman  who  is 
now  in  the  sick  bay." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure ;  I  remember  all 
about  it  now,"  said  the  lieutenanL 
"  You  call  yourselves  French  officers?" 

"  And  such  are  we,  sir." 

"  Then  how  the  devil  came  ye  here? 
Mother  Martin's  cellar  is,  lo  say  the 
least  of  it,  an  unlikely  spot  to  select  as 
a  restaurant." 

"  The  story  is  a  somewhat  long  one, 

BU". 

"  Then  I  haven't  time  for  it,  lad," 
he  broke  in.  *'  We  *ve  rather  too  much 
on  hands  just  now  for  that.  If  you've 
got  your  papers,  or  anything  to  prove 
what  you  assert,  I'll  land  you  when  I 
come  into  the  Downs,  and  you'll,  of 


course,  be  treated  as  your  rank  in  th<' 
service  requires.  If  you  Have  not,  I 
must  only  take  the  responsibility  on 
myself  to  regard  you  as  an  impressed 
roan.  Very  hard,  I  know,  but  can't 
help  it.     Stand  by." 

These  few  words  were  uttered  with 
a  most  impetuous  speed ;  and  as  all 
reply  to  them  was  impossible,  I  saw 
my  case  decided  and  my  fate  decreiMl, 
even  before  I  knew  they  were  under 
litigation. 

As  wc  were  marched  forwards  to  go 
below,  I  overheard  an  officer  say  to 
another : — 

'*  Ilav  will  get  into  a  scrape  about 
those  French  fellows ;  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  officer?,  after  all." 

"\yhat  matter?"  cried  the  other. 
One  is  d^Hng  ;  and  the  other  Hay 
means  to  draft  on  board  the  •  Terae- 
raire.*  Depend  upon  it,  we'll  never 
hear  more  of  either  of  them." 

This  was  far  from  pleasant  tidings; 
and  yet  I  knew  not  any  remedy  for  the 
mishap.  I  had  never  seen  the  officer 
who  spoke  to  me  ashore,  since  we  ciime 
on  board.  I  knew  of  none  to  intercede 
for  me ;  and  as  I  sat  down  ou  the 
bench  beside  ponr  Santron's  cot,  I  felt 
my  heart  lower  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  I  was  never  enamoured  of  the 
sea  service ;  and  certainly  the  way  to 
overcome  my  dislike  was  not  by  en- 
gaging against  my  own  country;  and 
vet  this,  m  all  likelihood,  was  now  to 
be  my  fate.  These  were  my  last  wak- 
ing  thoughts  the  first  night  I  passed 
on  board  the  AthoL 


CHAPTBR  XXXin. 


A  BOLD  STROKB  FOR  WAMM  AHO  r^RTVRB. 


To  be  awakened  suddenly  from  a  sound 
sleep;  hurried,  half-dressed,  up  a  gang, 
way ;  and,  ere  your  faculties  have  ac- 
quired  free  play,  be  passed  over  a 
snip's  side,  on  a  dark  ana  stormy  night, 
into  a  boat  wildly  tossed  here  and 
there,  with  spray  showering  over  you, 
and  a  chorus  of  loud  voices  about  you  I 
is  an  event  not  easily  forgotten.  Such  a 
scene  still  dwells  in  my  memory,  every 
incident  of  it  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
though  it  had  occurred  only  yesterday. 
In  this  way  was  I  "passed,"  with 
twelve  others,  on  board  his  Majesty's 
frigate,  Temcraire,  a  vessel  which, 
the  pea  service,  represented  what  a 
'-kno^^n  re;:imi»iU  did  on  shore,  and 


bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  con- 
demned ship;"  this  depreciating  epi- 
thet having  no  relation  to  the  qualities 
of  the  vessel  herself,  which  was  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  French  model,  but 
only  to  that  of  the  crew  and  officers ; 
it  being  the  policy  of  the  day  to  isolate 
the  blackguards  of  both  services,  con- 
fining them  to  particular  crafts  and 
corps,  making,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  index  expurgatorius,  where  all  the 
rascality  was  available  at  a  moment' 
notice. 

It  would  be  neither  agreeable  to  my 
reader  nor  myself,  if  I  should  dveii 
on  this  theme,  nor  linger  on  a  descrip* 
tion  where  cruelty,   crime,   heartlcw 
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t/ranny,  and  reckless  insubordination 
made  up  all  the  elements.  A  vessel 
that  floated  the  seas  only  as  a  vast  pe- 
nitentiary— the  *'  cats,"  the  **  yard- 
arm«"  and  the  "  gangway,"  compris- 
ing  its  scheme  of  discipline — ^would 
scarcely  be  an  agreeable  subject :  and> 
in  reality,  my  memory  retams  of  the 
life  aboard  little  else  than  scenes  of 
suffering  and  sorrow.  Captain  Ges- 
brook  mid  the  name  of  being  able,  to 
reduce  any,  the  most  insubordinate, 
to  discipline.  The  veriest  rascals  of 
the  fleet,  the  consummate  scoundrels, 
one  of  whom  was  deemed  pollution  to 
an  ordinary  crew,  were  said  to  come 
from  his  liands  models  of  seamanship 
and  ffood  conduct ;  and  it  must  be 
owned,  that  if  the  character  was  de- 
served*  it  was  not  obtained  without 
some  sacrifice.  Many  died  under  pu- 
nishment ;  many  carried  away  with 
them  diseases  under  which  they  lin- 
gered on  to  death ;  and  not  a  few 
preferred  suicide  to  the  terrible  exist- 
ence  on  board.  And  although  a  Teme- 
raire — as  a  man  who  had  served  in  her 
▼as  always  afterwards  called — was  now 
and  then  shown  as  an  example  of  sailor- 
like smartness  and  activity,  very  few 
knew  how  dearly  that  one  success  had 
been  purchased,  nor  by  what  terrible 
examples  of  agony  and  woe  that  soli- 
tary  conversion  was  obtained. 

To  me  the  short  time  I  spent  on 
board  of  her  is  a  dreadful  dream.  TVe 
were  bound  for  the  Mediterranean, 
to  touch  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and 
then  join  the  blockading  squadron  be- 
fore  Genoa.  What  might  have  been 
my  fate,  to  what  excess  passionate  in- 
dignation might  have  carried  me»  re- 
volted as  I  was  by  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice, I  know  not,  when  an  accident, 
happily  for  me,  rescued  me  from  all 
temptation.  We  lost  our  mizcn-mast,  in 
a  storm,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  a 
dreadful  blow  on  Uie  head,  from  the 
spanker-boom,  felled  me  to  the  deck, 
with  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 

From  that  moment  I  know  of  nothing 
till  the  time  when  I  lay  in  m^r  cot,  be- 
side  a  port-hole  of  the.  main  deck, 
l^azing  at  the  bright  blue  waters  that 
flashed  and  rippled  beside  me,  or  strain- 
ing my  strength  to  rest  on  my  elbow, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  the  glorious 
city  of  Genoa,,  wiui  its  grand  moun« 
tain  background,  about  three  miles 
from  where  I  lay.  Whether  from  a 
due  deference  to  the  imposing  stren^ 
of  the  vast  fortress,  or  that  the  line 
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of  duty  prescribed  our  action,  I  can^ 
not  say,  but  the  British  squadron 
almost  exclusively  confined  its  opera- 
tions to  the  act  of  blockade.  Extend- 
ing far  across  the  bay,  the  English 
ensign  was  seen  floating  from  many  a 
taper  mast,  while  boats,  of  every  shape 
and  size,  plied  incessantly  from  ship  to 
ship,  their  course  marked  out  at  night 
by  the  meteorlike  light  that  glittered  in 
them ;  hot,  indeed,  that  the  eye  ofben 
turned  in  that  direction,  all  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  scene  lying  in- 
shore. Genoa  was,  at  that  time,  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  Austrian 
force,  under  the  command  of  General 
Melas,  who,  occupying  all  the  valleys 
and  deep  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
were  imperceptible  during  the  day ;  but 
no  sooner  had  night  closed  in,  than  a 
tremendous  cannonade  began,  the  balls 
describing  sreat  semicircles  in  the  air, 
ere  they  feU,  to  scatter  death  and  ruin 
on  the  devoted  city.  The  spectacle  was 
grand  beyond  description,  for  while 
the  distance  at  which  we  lay  dulled  and 
subdued  the  sound  of  the  artillery  to 
a  hollow  booming,  like  far  off  thunder, 
the  whole  sky  was  streaked  by  the 
course  of  the  shot,  and,  at  intervals, 
lighted  up  by  the  splendour  of  a  great 
fire,  as  the  red  shot  fell  into  and  ignited 
some  large  buildin;;  or  other. 

As,  night  after  night,  the  cannonade 
increased  in  power  and  intensity,  and 
the  terrible  effects  showed  themselves 
in  the  flames  which  burst  out  from 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  I  used 
to  long  for  morning,  to  see  if  the  tri- 
colour  still  floated  on  the  walls,  and 
when  my  eye  caught  the  well  known 
ensign,  I  could  have  wept  with  joy  as 
I  beheld  it. 

High  up  too  on  the  clif!s  of  the  rugged 
Apennines,  from  many  a  craggy  emi- 
nence, where  perhaps  a  solitary  gun 
was  stationed,  X  could  see  the  glorious 
flag  of  France,  the  emblem  of  liberty 
and  glory  too  I 

In  the  day  the  scene  was  one  of  calm 
and  tranquil  beauty.  It  would  have 
seemed  impossible  to  connect  it  with 
war  and  battle.  The  glorious  city, 
rising  in  terraces  of  palaces,  lay  re- 
flected in  the  mirror-like  waters  of  the 
bay,  blue  as  the  deep  sky  above  them. 
The  orange  trees,  loaded  with  golden 
firuit,  shed  their  perfume  over  marble 
fountains,  amid  gardens  of  every  varied 
hue  ;  bands  of  military  music  were 
heard  firom  the  public  promenades ;  all 
the  signs  of  joy  and  festivity  wlach  b8- 
2  p 
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token  a  bippy  and  pleasure-seeking 
po|)t2lation.  But  at  night  the  "red 
artillery"  again  Hashed  Forth,  and  the 
wild  cries  of  strife  and  battle  rose 
through  the  beleaguered  city.  The  Eng- 
lish spies  reported  that  a  famine  and 
a  dreadful  fever  were  raging  within  the 
walk,  and  that  all  Massena's  efforts 
were  needed  to  repress  an  open  mutiny 
of  the  garrison  ;  out  the  mere  aspect 
of  the  "  proud  city  "  seemed  to  refute 
the  assertion.  The  gay  carolling  of 
church  bells  vied  with  the  lively  strains 
of  martial  music,  and  the  imposing 
pomp  of  military  array,  which  could  be 
aeen  from  the  walls,  bespoke  a  joyous 
confidence,  the  very  reverse  of  this  de- 
pression. 

From  the  '*  tops,*'  and  high  up  in 
the  rigging,  the  movements  in-snore 
could  bo  descried ;  and  frequently, 
when  an  officer  came  down  to  visit  a 
comrade,  I  could  hear  of  the  progress 
of  the  siege,  and  learn,  I  need  not  say 
with  what  delight,  that  the  Austrians 
had  made  little  or  no  way  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  place,  and  that  every 
stronghold  and  bastion  was  still  held 
by  Frenchmen. 

At  first,  as  I  listened,  the  names  of 
new  places  and  new  Generals  confused 
me  ;  but  by  daily  familiarity  with  the 
topic,  I  began  to  perceive  that  the 
Austrians  had  interposed  a  portion  of 
their  force  between  Massena's  division 
and  that  of  Suchet,  cutting  off  the 
latter  from  Genoa,  and  compKilling  him 
to  fall  back  towards  Chivari  and  Bor. 
ghetto,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gu!f. 
This  was  the  first  success  of  any  im- 
portance obtained  ;  and  it  was  soon 
followed  by  others  of  equal  significance, 
Soult  being  driven  from  ridge  to  ridgo 
of  the  Apennines,  till  he  was  forced 
back  witnin  the  second  line  of  de- 
fences. 

The  English  ofiScers  were  loud  in 
condemning  Austrian  slowness;  the  in- 
aptitude they  exhibit^  to  profit  by  a 
success,  and  the  over-caution  which 
made  them,  even  in  victory,  so  careful 
of  their  own  safety.  From  what  I 
overheard,  it  seemed  plain  that  Genoa 
was  untenable  by  any  troops  but 
French,  or  opposed  to  any  other  ad- 
versaries than  their  present  ones. 

The  bad  tidings — such  I  deemed 
them  —  came  quicker  and  heavier. 
Now,  Soult  was  driven  from  Monte 
Notte.  Now,  the  great  advance  post 
of  Monte  Faccio  was  stormed  and  car- 
ried. Now,  the  double  eagle  wa»  floats 


ing  from  San  Tecla,  a  fort  within  can- 
non shot  of  Genoa.  A  vast  semicircle 
of  bivouac  fires  stretched  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  their  reflected 
glare  from  the  sky  lit  up  the  battle- 
ments and  ramparts  of  the  city. 

"  Even  yet,  if  Massena  would  make 
a  dash  at  tnem,'*  said  a  young  English 
lieutenant,  *'  the  white-coats  would  fall 
back.'* 

"My  life  on't  he'd  cut  his  way 
through,  if  he  knew  they  were  only 
two  to  one  I" 

And  this  sentiment  met  no  dissen- 
tient. All  agreed  that  French  heroism 
was  still  equal  to  the  ove'rthrow  of  a 
force  double  its  own. 

It  was  evident  that  all  hope  of  rein- 
forcement  from  France  was  vain.  Be- 
fore they  could  have  begun  their  march 
southward,  the  question  must  be  de- 
cided one  way  or  other. 

«  There's  fittle  doing  to-nisht,"  said 
an  officer,  as  he  descended  the  ladder 
to  the  sick  bay.  "  Melas  is  waiting 
for  some  heavy  mortars  that  are  coming 
up  ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  long  code 
of  instructions  from  the  Aulic  Council, 
ahd  a  whole  treatise  on  gunnery  to  be 
read,  before  he  can  use  them.  Trust 
me,  if  Massena  knew  his  man,  he'd  be 
up  and  at  him  V 

Much  discussion  followed  this  speech, 
but  all  more  or  less  agreed  in  its  sen- 
timent. Weak  as  were  the  French, 
lowered  by  fever  and  by  famine,  thev 
were  still  an  over-match  for  their  ad- 
versaries. What  a  glorious  avowal 
from  the  lips  of  an  enemy  was  this  I 
The  words  did  more  for  my  recovery 
than  all  the  cares  and  skill  of  physic. 
Oh,  if  my  countrymen  but  knewl  if 
Massena  could  but  bear  it  I  was  my 
next  thought ;  and  I  turned  my  eyea 
to  the  ramparts,  whose  line  was  marked 
out  by  the  bivouac  fires,  through  the 
darkness.  How  short  the  distance 
seemed  I  and  yet  it  was  a  whole  world 
of  sejjaration.  Had  it  been  a  great 
plain  in  a  mountain  tract,  the  attempt 
might  almost  have  appeared  practica- 
ble ;  at  least,  I  had  oflen  seen  fellows 
who  would  have  tried  it.  Such  were 
the  ready  roads,  the  royal  paths  to 
promotion  ;  and  he  who  trod  them 
saved  miles  of  weary  journey.  I  f<J^^ 
asleep,  still  thinking  on  these  tbin^f 
but  they  haunted  my  dreams.  A  voice 
seemed  ever  to  whisper  in  my  car — "  If 
Massena  but  knew,  he  would  attack 
them !  One  bold  dash,  and  the  Aus- 
trians would  fall  bacL"  At  one  in- 
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stint,  I  thought  myself  broii<Tht  before 
a  court-martial  of  English  officers,  for 
attempting  to  carry  these  tidings,  and 
proudly  avowing  the  endeavour,  I 
fancied  I  was  braving  the  accusation. 
At  another,  I  was  wandering  through 
thp  streets  of  Genoa,  gazing  on  the 
terrible  scenes  of  famine  I  had  heard  of. 
And  lastly,  I  was  marching  with  a 
Diidit  party  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
stealthy  footfall  of  the  column  appear- 
ed suddenly  to  cease ;  we  were  disco- 
vered ;  the  Austrian  cavalry  were  upon 
U8 !  I  started  and  awoke,  and  found 
nivself  in  the  dim,  half-lighted  chamber, 
^Tith  pain  and  suffering  around  me, 
and  woere,  even  in  this  midnight  hour, 
the  restless  tortures  of  disease  were 
vet  wakeful. 

••'  The  silence  is  more  oppressive  to 
me  than  the  roll  of  artillery,"  said  one, 
a  sick  midshipman,  to  his  comrade.  "  I 
grew  accustomed  to  the  clatter  of  the 
guns,  and  slept  all  the  better  for  it." 

"  You'll  scarcely  hear  much  more  of 
that  music,"  replied  his  friend.  "  The 
French  must  capitulate  to-morrow  or 
next  day." 

*•  Not  if  Massena  would  make  a  dash 
at  them,"  thought  I ;  and  with  diffi- 
culty could  I  refrain  from  uttering  the 
words  aloud. 

They  continued  to  talk  to  each  other 
in  low  whispers,  and  lulled  by  the 
drowsy  tones  I  fell  asleep  once  more, 
n.^aln  to  dream  of  my  comrades  and 
their  fortunes.  A  heavy  bang  like  « 
cannon  shot  awoke  me;  but  whether 
this  were  real  or  not  I  never  knew  ; 
most  probably,  however,  it  was  the 
mere  creation  of  my  brain,  for  all  were 
now  in  deep  slumber  around  me,  and 
even  the  marine  on  duty  bad  seated 
himself  on  tbe  ladder,  and  with  hb 
musket  between  his  legs,  seemed  dozing 
away  peacefully.  I  looked  out  through 
the  little  window  beside  my  berth.  A 
h'jht  breeze  was  faintly  rippling  the 
dark  water  beneath  me.  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  "  Levanter,"  and  scarce- 
ly  ruffled  the  surface  as  it  swept  along. 

**  Oh,  if  it  would  but  bear  the  tidings 
I  am  full  of  1"  thought  I.  But  why 
not  dare  the  attempt  myself?  While 
in  America  I  bad  learned  to  become  a 
pood  swimmer.  Under  Indian  teach- 
ing, I  had  often  passed  hours  in  the 
water ;  and  though  now  debilitated  by 
long  sickness,  I  felt  that  the  cause 
wtmM  supply  me  with  the  strength  I 
n^cdtvl.  From  the  instant  that  I  con- 
ceived the  thought,  dill  found  myself 


descending  the  ship*s  side,  was  scarcely 
a  minute.  Strippmg  off  my  woollen 
shirt,  and  with  nothing  but  my  loose 
trowsers,  I  crept  through  the  little 
window,  and  lowering  myself  gently  by 
the  rattlin  of  my  hammock,  descended 
slowly  and  noiselessly  into  the  sea.  I 
hung  on  thus  for  a  couple  of  seconds, 
half  fearing  the  attempt,  and  irresolute 
of  purpose.  Should  strength  fail,  or 
even  a  cramp  seize  me,  I  must  be  lost, 
and  none  would  ever  know  in  what  an 
enterprise  I  had  perished.  It  would 
be  set  down  as  a  mere  attempt  at  es- 
cape. This  notion  almost  staggered 
my  resolution,  but  only  for  a  second 
or  so  ;  and  with  a  short  prayer,  I 
slowly  let  slip  the  rope,  and  struck  out 
to  swim. 

The  immense  efforts  required  to  get 
clear  of  the  ship's  side  discouraged  me 
dreadfully,  nor  probably  without  the 
aid  of  the  **  Levanter  "  should  I  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  suction  of 
the  water  along  the  sides  was  so  power* 
ful.  At  last,  however,  I  gained  the 
open  space,  and  found  myself  stretching 
away  towards  shore  rapidly.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  I  had  nothing 
to  guide  me  save  the  lights  on  the  ram- 
parts; but  in  this  lay  my  safety. 
Swimming  is,  afler  all,  but  a  slow 
means  of  progression.  After  what  I 
judged  to  be  an  hour  in  the  water,  as 
I  turned  my  head  to  look  back,  I  al- 
most fancied  that  the  great  bowsprit 
of  the  Temeraire  was  over  me,  and 
that  the  figure  who  leaned  over  the 
taffrail  was  steadily  gazing  on  me. 
How  little  way  had  I  made,  and  what 
a  vast  reach  of  water  lay  between  me 
and  the  shore !  I  tried  to  animate  my 
courage  by  thinking  of  the  cause,  how 
my  comrades  would  greet  me,  the 
honour  in  which  they  would  hold  me 
for  the  exploit,  and  such  like ;  but  the 
terror  of  failure  damped  this  ardour, 
and  hope  sank  every  moment  lower  and 
lower. 

For  some  time  I  resolved  within 
myself  not  to  look  back ;  the  discoo- 
ragement  was  too  great ;  but  the  im- 
pmse  to  do  so  became  all  the  greater, 
and  the  only  means  of  resisting  was  by- 
counting  the  strokes,  and  determining 
not  to  turn  my  head  before  I  had  made 
a  thousand.  The  monotony  of  this 
last,  and  the  peaseless  effort  to  advance, 
threw  me  into  a  kind  of  dreamy  state, 
wherein  mere  mechanical  effort  remain- 
ed. A  few  vague  impressions  are  all 
that  remain  to  me  of  what  followed. 
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I  remember  the  sound  of  the  morning 
guns  from  the  fleet ;  I  remember,  too. 
the  hoisting  of  the  Freneh  standard  at 
daybreak  on  the  fort  of  the  Mole ;  I 
have  some  recollection  of  a  bastion 
crowded  .  with  people^  and  hearing 
uhouts  and  cheers  bke  Toices  of  wel- 
come and  encouragement ;  and  then  a 


whole  fleet  of  small  boats  issoing  from 
the  harbour,  as  if  by  one  impulse:  and 
then  there  comes  a  bright  blaze  of  light 
over  one  incident^  for  I  saw  myself, 
dripping  and  almost  dead,  lifted  oa 
the  shoulders  of  strong  men,  and  car- 
ried along  a  wide  street  filled  with 
I  was  in  Genoa  I 
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Up  a  straight  street,  so  stee{>  and  so 
narrow  that  it  seemed  a  stair,  with 
hundreds  of  men  crowding  around  me, 
I  was  borne  along.  Now,  they  were 
sailors  who  carried  me ;  now,  white- 
bearded  grenadiers,  with  their  bronzed, 
bold  fjices  ;  now,  they  were  the  wild- 
looking  Faquiniof  the  Mole,  with  long- 
tasselled  red  caps,  and  ^audy  sashes 
around  their  waists.  "Wmdows  were 
opened  on  either  side  as  we  went,  and 
eager  faces  protruded  to  stare  at  me ; 
and  then  there  were  shouts  and  cries 
of  triumphant  joy  bursting  forth  at 
every  moment,  amidst  which  I  could 
hear  the  ever-recurring  words — "Es- 
caped from  the  English  fleet." 

jBy  what  means,  or  when,  I  had  ex- 
changed my  dripping  trowsers  of  coarse 
sailcloth  for  the  striped  gear  of  our 
republican  mode — how  one  had  given 
me  his  jacket,  another  a  cap,  and  a 
third  a  shirt— I  knew  not ;  but  there  I 
was,  carried  along  in  triumph,  half 
fainting  from  exhaustion,  and  almost 
maddened  by  excitement.  That  I 
must  have  told  something  of  my  his- 
tory— heaven  knows  how  mcoherently 
and  unconnectedly — is  plain  enough, 
for  I  could  hear  them  repeating  one  to 
the  other — "  Had  served  with  Moreau's 
corps  in  the  Black  Forest ;"  "  A  hussar 
of  the  Ninth;"  "One  of  Humbert's  fel- 
lows ;*'  and  so  on. 

A  s  we  turned  into  a  species  of"  Place," 
a  discussion  arose  as  to  whither  they 
should  convey  me.  Some  were  for  the 
«  Cavalry  Barracks,"  that  I  might  be 
once  more  with  those  who  resembled 
my  old  comrades.  Others,  more  consi- 
derate, were  for  the  hospital ;  but  a  st-aff 
officoj  decided  the  question  by  stating 
that  the  General  was  at  t^hat  verv  mo- 
ment receiving^  the  report  in  the  Church 
of  the  Anunzuita,  and  that  he  ought 
to  sec  me  at  once. 

*'  Let  the  poor  fellow  have  some  re- 
freshment," cried  one — "Here,  take 
this,  it's  coffee.**     "  No,  no,  the  ' petit 


goutte'*s  better— try  that  flask."  "He 
shall  have  my  chocolate,"  said  an  old 
major,  from  the  door  of^  cafe ;  and 
thus  they  pressed  and  solicited  me 
with  a  generosity  that  I  had  yet  to 
learn  how  dear  it  cost. 

"  He  ought  to  be  dressed ;-  "  He 
should  be  m  uniform ;"  "  Is  better  as 
he  is ;"  "  The  General  will  not  speak  to 
him  thus ;"  "  He  will ;"  "  He  must." 

Such,  and  such  like,  kept  buzzing 
around  me,  as  with  reeling  brain  and 
confused  vision  they  bore  me  up  the 
great  steps,  and  carried  me  into  a 
gorgeous  church,  the  most  splendidly 
ornamented  building  I  had  ever  be- 
held. Except,  however,  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  ceiling,  and  the  images 
of  saints  which  figured  in  niches  high 
up,  every  trace  of  a  religious  edifice 
had  disappeared.  The  pulpit  had 
gone — the  chairs  and  seats  for  the 
choir,  the  confessionals,  the  shrines, 
altars—all  had  been  uprooted,  and  a 
large  table,  at  which  some  twenty 
officers  were  seated  writing,  now  occu- 
pied the  elevated  platform  of  the  high 
altar,  whUe  here  and  there  stood  grou^ 
of  officers,  with  their  reports  from  their 
various  corps  or  parties  in  out-stations. 
Many  of  these  drew  near  to  me  as  I 
entered,  and  now  the  buzz  of  voices  in 
question  and  rejoinder  swelled  into  a 
loud  noise,  and  while  some  were  re- 
counting mv  feat  with  idl  the  seeming 
accuracy  of  eye-witnesses,  others  were 
as  resolutely  protesting  it  all  to  be  im- 

Eossible.  Suddenly  the  tumult  was 
ushcd,  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  as 
the  clanking  muskets  proclaimed  a 
"  salute,"  a  whispered  murmur  an- 
nounced the  "  General." 

I  could  just  see  the  waving  plnmes 
of  his  staff,  as  they  passed  up,  and 
then,  as  they  were  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  they  stopped,  and  one  hastily 
returned  to  tiie  entrance  of  the  church. 
"  Where  is  this  fellow ;  let  me  see 
him,"  cried  he,  hurriedly,  brushing  his 
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way  througli  the  crowd.     **  Let  him 
stand  down ;  set  him  on  his  legs." 

"  He  is  too  weak,  Capitaine,"  said  a 
soldier. 

"  Place  him  in  a  chair,  then,"  said 
the  aid-de-camp,  for  such  he  was. 
"  You  have  made  your  escape  from  the 
English  fleet,  my  man,"  continued  he, 
addressing  me. 

"I  am  an  officer,  and  your  com* 
rade,"  replied  I,  proudly ;  xor  with  all 
my  debility,  the  tone  of  his  address 
stung  me  to  the  ^uick. 

"In  what  senrice,  pray  ?"  asked  he, 
with  a  sneering  look  at  my  motley 
costume. 

*'  Your  Greneral  shall  hear  where  I 
have  served,  and  how,  whenever  he  is 
pleased  to  ask  me,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Ay,  parbleu,"  cried  three  or  fom* 
sous-officers  in  a  breath,  **  the  General 
shall  see  him  himself." 

And  with  a  jerk  they  hoisted  me 
once  more  on  their  shoulders,  and  with 
a  run— .the  regular  storming  tramp  of 
the  line — they  advanced  up  the  aisle 
of  the  church,  and  never  halted  till 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  the  staff 
were  gathered  around  the  General. 
A  few  words — they  sounded  like  a  re- 
primand— followed  ;  a  severe  voice 
Dade  the  soldiers  "fall  back,"  and  I 
found  myself  standing  alone  before  a 
tall  and  very  strongly  built  man,  with 
a  large,  red-brown  beard ;  he  wore  a 
grey  upper  coat  over  his  uniform,  and 
carried  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand. 

"  Get  him  a  seat.  Let  him  have  a 
glass  of  wine,"  cried  he  quickly,  as  he 
saw  the  tottering  efforts  I  was  making 
to  keep  my  legs.  '*Are^ou  better 
now?*'  asked  he,  in  a  voice  which, 
rough  as  it  was,  sounded  kindly. 

"  Seeing  me  so  far  restored  he  desired 
me  to  recount  my  late  adventure :  which 
I  did  in  the  fewest  words,  and  the 
most  concise  fashion  I  could.  Although 
never  interrupting,  I  could  mark  that 
particular  portions  of  my  narrative 
made  much  impression  on  him,  and  he 
could  not  repress  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience when  I  told  him  that  I  was  im- 
pressed  as  a  seaman  to  fight  against  the 
flag  of  my  own  country." 

"Of course,  then,"  cried  he,  "you 
were  driven  to  the  alternative  of  this 
attempt." 

"Not  so.  General,"  said  I,  inter- 
rupting ;  "  I  had  grown  to  be  very  in- 
ditferent  about  my  own  fortunes.  I 
had  become  half  fatalist  as  to  myself. 
It  was  on  very  difierent  grounds,  in« 


deed,  that  I  dared  this  danger.  It  was 
to  tell  you,  for,'  if  I  mistake  not,  I 
am  addressing  General  Massena,  tid- 
inzs  of  deep  importance." 

I  said  these  words  slowly  and  deli- 
berately, and  giving  them  all  the  im- 
pressiveness  I  was  able. 

*'  Come  this  way,  friend,"  said  he, 
and,  assisting  me  to  arise,  he  led  me 
a  short  distance  ofi*,  and  desired  me  to 
sit  down  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
altar  railing.  ^'  Now,  you  may  speak 
freely.  I  am  the  General  Massena, 
and  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  you 
really  have  intelligence  of  any  value 
for  me,  you  shall  be  liberally  rewarded ; 
but  if  you  have  not,  and  if  the  pretence 
be  merely  an  effort  to  impose  on  one 
whose  cares  and  anxieties  are  already 
hard  to  bear,  it  would  be  better  that 
you  had  perished  on  sea  than  tried  to 
attempt  it" 

There  was  a  stern  severity  in  the 
way  he  said  this,  which  for  a  moment 
or  two  actually  overpowered  me.  It  was 
^uite  clear  that  he  looked  for  some  posi- 
tive fact,  some  direct  piece  of  informa- 
tion on  which  he  might  implicitly  rely  ; 
and  here  was  I  now  with  nothing  save 
the  gossip  of  some  English  lieutenants, 
the  idle  talk  of  inexperienced  young 
officers.  I  was  silent.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  wished  that  I  had  never 
reached  the  shore,  to  stand  in  a  posi- 
tion of  such  humiliation  as  this. 

"  So,  then,  ray  caution  was  not  un- 
needed,"  said  the  Greneral,  as  he  bent  his 
heavy  brows  upon  me.  "Now,  sir, 
there  is  but  one  amende  you  can  make 
for  this;  tell  me  frankly,  have  others 
sent  you  on  this  errand,  or  is  the  scheme 
entirely  of  your  own  devising  ?  Is  this 
an  English  plot,  or  is  there  a  Bourbon 
element  in  it  ?" 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  said  I 
boldly,  for  indi(2;nation  at  last  gave  me 
courage.  "  I  hazarded  my  life  to  tell 
you  what  I  overheard  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet  yonder ;  you  may  hold 
their  judgment  cheap ;  you  ma^  not 
think  their  counsels  worth  the  pains  of 
listening  to  ;  but  /  could  form  no  opi- 
nion of  this,  and  only  thought,  if  these 
tidings  could  reach  him  he  might  pro- 
fit by  them." 

"And  what  are  they?"  asked  he, 
bluntly. 

"They  said  that  your  force  was 
w^isting  away  by  famine  and  disease ; 
that  your  supplies  could  not  hold  out 
above  a  fortnight ;  that  your  granaries 
were  empty,  and  your  hospitfus  filled.*' 
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"  They  scarcely  wanted  the  gift  of 
second  bij;ht  to  see  this,"  said  he  biu 
terly.  *'  A  garrison  in  close  siege  for 
four  months  may  be  suspected  of  as 
much." 

•'  Yes ;  but  they  said  that  as  Soult's 
force  fell  back  upon  the  city,  your  po- 
sition would  be  rendered  worse." 

"  Fell  back  from  where  ?"  asked  he, 
with  a  searching  look  at  me. 

**  As  1  understood,  from  the  Apen- 
nines," replied  I,  growing  more  con- 
fident as  X  sayf  ih&t  he  l^ame  more 
attentive.  **If  I  understood  them 
ariffht,  Soult  held  a  position  called  the 
'Monte  Faccio.'  Is  there  such  a 
name  ?" 

''Go  on,"  said  he,  with  a  nod  of 
assent. 

"  That  this  could  not  long  be  tena. 
ble  without  gaining  the  highest  fortified 
point  of  the  mountmn.  The  'Monte 
Creto'  they  named  it." 

**  The  attempt  on  which  has  failed  I" 
said  Massena,  as  if  carried  away  by  the 
subject;  "and  Soult  himself  is  a  pri- 
soner I     Goon.'* 

"They  added,  that  now  but  one 
Hope  remained  for  this  arm^." 

"And  what  was  that,  sir,*'  siud  he 
fiercely.  "  What  suggestion  of  cunning 
strategy  did  these  sea  wolves  intimate  ?*' 
•'To  cut  your  way  through  the 
blockade,  and  join  Suchet*s  corps, 
attacking  the  Austrians  at  the  Monte 
Ratte,  and  by  the  sea  road  gaining  the 
Heights  of  Bochetta.'* 

"  Do  these  heroic  spirits  know  the 
strength  of  that  same  Austrian  corps  ? 
did  they  tell  you,  that  it  numbered 
fifty-four  thousand  bayonets  ?" 

"  They  called  them  below  forty  thou- 
sand ;  and  that  now  that  Buonaparte 
was  on  his  way  through  the  Alps,  per- 
haps by  this,  over  the  Mount  Cenis — " 
"  WhatI  did  they  say  this?  Is  Buona. 
parte  so  near  us  ?"  cncd  he,  placing  a 
nand  on  either  shoulder,  as  ne  stared 
me  in  the  face. 

"  Yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
The  despatch  to  Lord  Keith  brought 
the  news  a  week  a^,  and  there  is  no 
secret  made  about  it  in  the  fleet." 

*'  Over  Mount  Cenis!"  repeated  he 
to  himself.     "  Already  in  Italy  1" 

"  Holding  stnu^ht  for  Milan,  Lord 
Keith  thinks,"  added  I. 

"No,  sir,  straight  for  the  Tnille- 
ries,"  cried  Massena  stemlv ;  and  then 
correcting  himself  suddenly,  he  burst 
into  a  forced  laugh.  I  must  confess 
that  the  speech  puzzled  me  sorely  at 


the  time,  but  I  lived  to  learn  its  mean- 
ing, and  many  a  time  have  I  wondered 
at  the  shrewd  foresight  which  even  then 
read  the  ambitious  character  of  the 
future  Emperor. 

'•  Of  this  fact,  then,  you  are  quite 
certun.  Buonaparte  is  on  his  march 
hither  ?" 

••I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  every 
day  for  the  last  week,"  replied  I ; "  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
English  officers  used  to  remark,  if 
Massena  but  knew  it  he*d  make  a  dash 
at  them,  and  clear  his  way  through  at 
once." 

"  They  sud  this,  did  they  ?"  said  he, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  as  if  pondering  orer 
it. 

"  Yes ;  one  and  all  agreed  in  think- 
ing there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  the 
result." 

•'  Where  have  you  served,  sir,"  asked 
he,  suddenly  turning  on  me,  and  with 
a  look  that  showed  he  was  resolved  to 
test  the  character  of  the  witness. 

"With  Moreau,  sir,  on  the  Rhine 
and  tiie  Schwartz  Wald;  in  Ireland 
with  Humbert." 

••Your  regiment?" 

"The  Ninth  Hussars." 

'•  The  •  Tapageurs,* "  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  know  them,  and  glaid  I  am 
not  to  have  their  company  here  at  this 
moment ;  you  were  a  lieutenant  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

•'  Well,  supposing  that,  on  the  faith 
of  what  you  have  told  me,  I  was  to 
follow  the  wise  counsel  of  these  gentle- 
men, would  you  like  the  alternatiTc  of 
gaining  your  promotion  in  the  event  of 
success,  or  being  shot  by  a  peloton  if 
we  fail." 

"  They  seem  sharp  terms,  sir,"  sud 
I,  smiling,  "  when  it  is  remembered) 
that  no  individual  efforts  of  mine  can 
either  promote  one  result  or  the  other." 

"  Ay,  but  they  can,  sir,"  cried  he 
quickly.  "  If  yoti  should  turn  out  to 
be  an  Anstro-English  spy ;  if  these 
tidings  be  a  character  to  lead  vaj 
troops  into  danger ;  if,  in  reliance  on 
vote,  I  should  be  led  to  compromise  the 
honour  and  safety  of  a  French  armr; 
your  life,  were  it  worth  ten  thousand 
times  over  your  own  value  of  it,  would 
be  a  sorry  recompense.  Is  this  intel- 
ligible ?" 

"  Far  more  intelligible,  than  flat- 
tering," said  I,  laugmng ;  for  I  aa^ 
that  the  best  mode  to  treat  him  wa5 
by  an  imitation  of  his  own  frank  and 
careless  humour.    "I  have  already 
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risked  that  life  ynu  huld  so  cheaply,  to 
convey  this  information,  but  I  am  still 
ready  to  accept  the  conditions  you 
offer  me,  if,  in  the  event  of  success,  my 
name  appear  in  the  despatch." 

He  again  stared  at  me  with  his  dark 
and  piercing  eyes ;  but  I  stood  the 
glance  with  a  calm  conscience,  and  he 
seemed  so  to  read  it,  for  he  said — 

**  Be  it  so.  I  will,  meanwhile,  test 
your  prudence.  Let  nothing  of  this 
mterview  transpire ;  Hot  a  word  of  it 
among  the  officers  and  comrades  you 
shall  make  acquaintance  with.  You 
shall  serve  on  my  own  staffs ;  go  now, 
and  recruit  your  strength  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  then  report  yourself  at 
head  quarters  when  ready  for  duty. 
Latrobc,  look  to  the  Lieutenant  Tier- 
nay  ;  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing, 
and  let  him  have  a  horse  and  a  uni. 
form  as  soon  as  may  be." 

Captain  Latrobe,  the  future  General 
of  Division,  was  then  a  young  gay 
officer  of  about  five-and- twenty,  very 
good  looking,  and  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  a  buoyancy  which  the  terrible 
uncertainties  of  the  siege  could  not 
repress. 

"  Our  General  talks  nobly,"  Tier- 
nay,"  said  he,  as  he  gave  me  his  arm 
to  assist  me  ;  ••  but  you'll  stare  when 
I  tell  you  that  '  wanting  for  nothing  * 
means,  having  four  ounces  of  black 
bread,  and  ditto  of  blue  cheese  per 
diem ;  and  as  to  a  horse,  if  I  possessed 
such  an  animal,  I'd  have  given  a  din- 
ner  party  yesterday  and  eaten  him. 
You  look  8urprii<ed,  but  when  you  see 
a  little  more  of  us  here,  you'll  begin  to 
think  that  prison  rations  in  the  fleet 
yonder  were  luxuries  compared  to  what 
we  have.  No  matter :  you  shall  take 
share  of  my  superabundance,  and  if  I 
have  little  else  to  offer,  1*11  show  you  a 
view  from  my  window,  finer  than  any- 
thing you  ever  looked  on  in  your  life, 
and  with  a  sea  breeze  that  would  be 
glorious  if  It  did'nt  make  one  hungry." 

While  he  thus  rattled  on,  we  reached 
the  street,  and  there  calling  a  couple 
of  soldiers  forward,  he  directed  them 
to  carry  me  along  to  his  quarters, 
which  jay  in  the  upper  town,  on  an 
elevated  plateau  that  overlooked  the 
city  and  the  bay  together. 

From  the  narrow  lanes,  flanked  with 
tall,  gloomy  houses,  and  steep,  ill -paved 
streets,  exhibiting  poverty  and  priva- 
tion of  every  kind,  we  suddenly  em- 
erged into  on  open  space  of  grass,  at 


one  side  of  which  a  handsome  iron 
railing  stood,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
gate,  gorgeously  gihle<l.  Within  this 
was  a  garden  and  a  fish  pond,  sur- 
rounded with  statues,  and  further  on, 
a  long,  low  villa,whose  windows  njached 
to  the  ground,  and  were  shaded  by  a 
deep  awning  of  striped  blue  and  white 
canvass.  Camelias,  orange  trees,  cac- 
tuses, and  magnolias,  abounded  every- 
where ;  tulips  and  hyacinths  seemed  to 
grow  wild ;  and  there  was  in  the  half- 
neglected  look  of  the  spot  something 
of  savage  luxuriance  that  heightened 
the  effect  immensely. 

•'This  is  my  Paradise,  Tiemay, 
only  wanting  an  Eve  to  be  perfect," 
said  Latrobe,  as  he  set  me  down  be- 
neath a  spreading  lime  tree.  "Yon- 
der are  your  English  friends ;  there 
they  stretch  away  for  miles  beyond  that 
point.  That's  the  Monte  Creto,  you 
may  have  heard  of;  and  there's  the 
Bochetta.  Li  that  valley,  to  the  lefl, 
the  Austrian  outposts  are  stationed; 
and  from  those  two  heights  closer  to  the 
shore,  they  are  gracious  enough  to 
salute  us  every  evening  after  sunset. 
Slid  even  prolong  the  attention  some- 
times the  whole  ni^ht  through.  Turn 
your  eyes  in  this  direction,  and  you'll 
see  the  '  cornice '  road,  that  leads  to 
La  belle  France,  but  of  which  we  see 
as  much  from  this  spot  as  we  are  ever 
like  to  do.  So  much  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  our  position,  and  now  to 
look  afler  your  breakfast.  You  have» 
of  course,  heard  that  we  do  not  revel 
in  superfluities.  Never  was  the  boasted 
excellence  of  our  national  cookery 
more  severely  tested,  for  we  have  sucj- 
cessively  descended  from  cows  and 
sheep  to  ^oats,  horses,  donkeys,  do^s, 
occasionally  experimenting  on  hides 
and  shoe  leather,  till  we  ended  by  re- 
garding a  rat  as  a  rarity,  and  deeming 
a  mouse  a  delicacy  of  the  season.  As 
for  vegetables,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  flowering  plant  in  all  Genoa,  if 
tulip  and  ranunculus  roots  had  not 
been  bitter  as  aloes.  These  seem  very 
inhospitable  confessions,  but  I  make 
them  the  more  freely  since  I  am  about 
to  treat  you  *en  Gourmet.*  Come  in 
now,  and  acknowledge  that  juniper  bark 
isn't  bad  coffee,  and  that  commissary 
bread  is  not  to  be  thought  of  'lightly.* " 
In  this  fashion  did  my  comrade  in- 
vite me  to  a  meal,  which,  even  with  this 
preface,  was  fur  more  miserable  and 
scanty  than  I  looked  for. 
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MSMOZBS  OP  A  UTKBABT  TXTEBAN.* 


Tm  title  of  this  book  may  be  taken  as 
an  earnest  of  several  pleasant  hours, 
which  we  can  safely  promise  to  those 
who  commence  its  perusal.  Here  and 
there  a  chapter  may  be  skimmed  over, 
which  smacks  a  little  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo's  pleonasms.  The  gossiping 
vein  prevails  throughout  with  some  ex. 
uberance ;  the  information  is  occasion- 
ally inaccurate  or  trifling,  and  the 
writer  talks  too  liberally  of  himself. 
These  blemishes  can  scarcely  be  avoid, 
ed  where  so  many  topics  are  mtroduced, 
and  so  long  a  space  of  time  glanced 
over;  and  for  these  he  shows  cause  in 
the  following  plea  of  defence  :— 

**  AutobioKraphers  must  be  egotists. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion ;  moreover,  no  autobiography,  as 
such,  can  be  complete  without  a  share 
of  personal  talk,  trifles,  and  *  twaddle.' 
A  house  cannot  be  built  exclusively  of 
marble  and  or  molu  ;  it  requires  no  less 
the  help  of  straw,  mud,  and  mortar, 
though  the  spectator  recks  not  of  them ; 
and  a  character  is  not  cemented  with- 
out important  influences  from  trifling 
causes.^' 

Let  this  reasoning  be  taken  at  its 
full  value.  It  savours  certainly  of 
hypercriUcbm  to  expect  the  minute- 
ness of  historical  research,  or  the  seve*, 
rity  of  ethic  truth,  in  a  composition 
avowedly  of  slighter  pretence,  and 
which  exhibits  outlines  and  sketches 
rather  than  elaborate  portraits.  The 
writer  of  these  volumes  has  been  long 
before  the  public.  He  was  connected 
with  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh, 
when  Edinburgh  was  at  its  zenith,  and 
among  other  works  of  fair  repute,  is 
the  author  of  "  Horse  German Icse,"  a 
series  of  articles  in  '<  Blackwood," 
which  obtained  much  popularity  in  the 
early  days  of  that  renowned  periodical. 

He  is  now  a  ''veteran,"  m  years  as 
well  as  letters.     "  Age,  with  stealing, 
step,  hath  clawed  him  in  his  clutch," 
and  accompanied,  as  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  from  his  own  pages,  by  worldly 


pressure,  an  unhappy  and  ill-assorted 
union,  too  frequentb[  the  inheritance 
of  literary  labour.  We  think  the  ad- 
verse state  of  his  affiiirs  is  inasted  on 
and  repeated  something  too  often— we 
mean  for  his  advantage  as  an  author. 
The  world  shrinks  from  the  cry  of  po- 
verty nearly  as  much  as  from  the  alarm 
of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  almost  better  to 
pawn  your  last  shirt,  and  pay  the  fees 
of  court,  than  to  sue  tn  formajpauperis. 
People  will  not  value  a  book  one  jot 
the  more  because  the  writer  may  be  in 
want  of  a  dinner.  Many  have  as  moch 
horror  of  being  dunned  into  reading, 
as  of  paying  a  tradesman's  bilL  The 
man  who  writes  in  **  learned  ease,"  in 
aflluent  idleness,  or  to  beguile  the  te- 
dium of  his  hortB  subseciwe,  will  be  more 
attractive,  and  more^  thought  of,  than 
he  who  spins  his  brains  to  support  his 
family,  or  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  poor,  but  it  is 
even  worse  to  be  thought  so,  and  worst 
of  all  to  be  the  herald  of  your  own  po- 
verty.  Dr.  Johnson  says :  '•  Depend 
upon  it,  that  if  a  man  taUu  of  his  mis- 
fortunes there  is  somethins  in  them 
that  is  not  disagreeable  to  mm."  It 
may  be  so,  as  r^ards  himself,  but 
the  subject  will  surely  be  un^latable 
to  his  friends,  and  the  public  m  gene- 
ral ;  and  to  interest  them  it  is  wXiet 
to  assume  prosperity  than  to  be  perpe- 
tually harpmg  on  wretchedness.  "Ap- 
ply to  every  passion  but  pity  for  re- 
dress. You  may  And  relief  nx>m  vanity, 
from  self-interest,  or  from  avarice,  but 
seldom  from  compassion."  So  said 
Goldsmith,  who  spoke  from  sad  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Gillies,  soon  after  he  came  of 
age,  was  induced  to  forget  the  warning 
01  the  wise  king,  who  says.  He  that 
becomes  surety  for  another  shall  smart 
for  it  I  In '  evil  hour,  and  in  early 
life,  he  pledged  himself  as  securiQr  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  for  a  relative; 
this  led  to  the  loss  of  his  patrimonial 
acres,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
embarrassments  with  which  he  appean 
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to  have  strolled  long  and  hopelessly.* 
Want  of  capital  held  him  down,  and 
marred  seTeral  of  his  fairest  plans.  The 
point  inculcated  is  true  and  deepljr  in- 
structive. Capital,  in  all  speculations, 
whether  literary,  commercial,  agncul- 
taral,  mineral,  or  even  theatrical,  is  the 
one  indispensable  ingredient.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  masterly  acuteness 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  letter  to 
Terry,  on  his  taking  the  Adelphi  The- 
atre. The  great  magician  counselled 
his  friend  with  profound  wisdom,  but 
soon  afler  helped  to  ruin  himself  by 
departing  from  his  own  rules. 

Works  like  the  present  belong  to  a 
very  favourite  class,  and  obtidn  many 
readers.  They  form  one  of  the  nume- 
rous family  of"  anecdote,"  which,  with 
its  endless  collaterals,  is  always  well  re- 
ceived in  society,  and  embraces  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintance.  Desultory,  ex- 
cursive, and  varied,  they  treat  of  many 
things,  and  carry  us  to  many  places. 
Modo  me  Thebvi,  modo  mepomt  Athetds : 
and  all  without  that  rigid  observance 
of  the  unities  which  the  tragic  or  epic 
writer  is  so  imperatively  required  to 
abide  by.  Books  of  this  character  may 
be  taken  up  for  half  an  hour,  glanced 
over,  and  laid  down  a^n,  when  you 
are  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  nap,  or  re- 
quired to  write  a  letter.  Th^  come 
under  the  head  of  what  Dr.  Johnson 
designated  "  good  fire- side  compa- 
nions." You  can  carry  a  volume  about 
with  you,  and  slip  it  into  your  coat 
pocket,  a  receptacle  somewhat  less  ca- 
pacious in  modern  times  than  the  side 
appendages  of  Boswell,  into  which 
goodly  quartos,  and  even  folios,  some- 
times  disappeared.  The  capabilities 
of  old-fashioned  pockets,  male  and  fe- 
male, for  carrying  everything,  were 
like  those  of  London  cabs  for  convey- 
ing luggage — immeasurable.  They 
must  have  had  the  faculty  of  expand- 
ing when  necessary,  the  same  sort  of 
plastic  power  which  bad  geologists,  in 
the  infancy  of  that  noble  science,  used 
erroneously  to  ascribe  to  nature. 

These  reminiscences  go  back  ^  to 
1794 — a  remote  period  for  a  living 
man  to  claim  acquaintance  with — the 
modes  and  manners  of  which  are  as 
much  forgotten  in  1851  as  the  Greek 
and  Algebra  flogged  into  us  at  school, 
and  which  nine  out  of  ten  (unless  en- 


gaged in  science)  have  long  since  ex- 
changed for  whnt  is  called  knowledge 
of  the  world  as  it  goes,  and  practical 
experience  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  world  of  1794  was  so  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  the  present  day, 
that  an  individual  who  has  lived  lu 
both  can  scarcely  recognise  his  own 
identity,  or  keep  in  due  harmony  of 
proportion  his  component  elements. 
Everything  about  him,  externally  and 
internally ;  the  habits  of  his  associates, 
as  well  as  his  own ;  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  opinions,  are  as  different 
from  what  they  were  when  he  arrived 
at  the  usually-denominated  years  of 
discretion,  as  the  cut  of  his  clothes  or 
the  fashion  of  his  beaver.  He  has  be- 
come a  connecting  link  between  oppo- 
site extremes,  an  isthmus  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  time,  joining  unknown  con- 
tinents ;  a  sort  of  living,  intellectual 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  bestriding  two 
pedestals,  inscribed  Ignorance  and  Im- 
provement,— with  a  huge  chasm  be- 
tween them. 

Those  were  the  days  of  heavy  drink- 
ing, heavy  purses,  and  little  speed  of 
locomotion.  Railroads,  radicals,  and 
reform-bills,  were  as  yet  but  visions  of 
dim  futurity.  Lectures  on  Chartism, 
Liberalism,  or  Mormonisra,  would  have 
been  as  intelligible  as  Chinese.  Trow- 
sers  and  a  round  hat,  at  a  ball  or  even- 
ing party,  would  have  gone  nigh  to 
upset  a  government,  or  excite  a  revo- 
lution. Good,  old  orthodox  sermons, 
warranted  not  to  last  above  twenty 
minutes,  were  preached  by  gentleman- 
like-divines, who  walked  about  in  full 
pontificaiibus  between  morning  and 
evening  service ;  were  very  pious  and 
very  indulgent;  sometimes  taking  a 
hand  at  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  even 
permitting  their  con^regatioDs  to  go 
now  and  again  to  a  play,  a  concert,  or 
a  ball,  without  consigning  them  there- 
upon to  the  realms  of  Tophet. 

Then,  also,  streets  were  utterly  ob- 
scure, or  illuminated  by  dingy  oil,  in- 
stead of  very  bright  and  very  stinking 
gas.  We  walked  in  a  sort  of  "  dark- 
ness visible,"  but  seldom  inhaled  poi- 
son, and  were  never  blown  up.  The 
solemn,  silent,  and  somewhat  expensive 
luxury  of  the  blue  police  was  not  even 
concocting  in  the  brains  of  legislators, 
but  the  ancient  Dogberries  reigned  in 


*  Bills,  we  believe,  are  sometimes  lijied,  as  they  say  in  Scotland ;  but  we  never 
heard  an  authentic  case  of  a  security  that  sooner  oi*  later  was  not  called  on  to  pay. 
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all  their  harmless  ioibecih'ty  ;  pro- 
claiming in  nasal  cadence  the  progress 
of  the  night,  and  comforting  the 
sleepy  neighbourhood  with  the  assu- 
rance that  the  world  was  well  looked 
ailer  during  their  absence.  Little 
children  in  the  fields,  with  ruddy  com- 
plexions, instead  of  sallow  and  greenish 
ones,  curtsied  as  they  passed  you,  and 
peasants  took  off  their  hats  to  gentle- 
men, while  gentlemen  dropped  theirs 
to  the  ground  if  accosted  by  a  lady. 
Labouring  men  and  errand  boys  didn't 
read  the  papers,  because  they  couldn't. 
The  "operatives,"  as  they  have  re- 
cently been  baptised,  worked  cheerfully 
all  the  week,  bringing  cash  to  their 
wives  on  Saturday,  which  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  good  beef  and  pudding 
on  Sunday.  That  generation  neither 
wasted  their  time  nor  lost  their  wages 
by  attending  factious  clubs  and  mon- 
ster meetings,  where  clever,  cunning 
demagogues,  with  flimsy  sophistry, 
mislead  the  intellects  of  the  thinking, 
erudite  million,  teach  them  that  idle- 
ness is  the  road  to  riches,  drive  them 
into  poverty,  and  then  call  on  them  to 
*' resist  such  foul  oppression  ;"  leaving 
them  invariably  to  pay  the  penalty 
when  the  bubble  bursts. 

Then  there  were  no  trains,  like 
comets  with  "  fiery  tresses,"  hissing 
and  foaming  through  the  frightened 
fields  at  the  rate  of  ^rty  miles  an  hour« 
rendering  the  fee-simple  of  life  and 
limb  a  bad  ten  minutes'  purchase ;  but 
there  were  coaches,  lijght  and  heavy, 
long  and  short,  single  and  double; 
many  of  the  latter  carrying  ten  insides, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  outside 
passengers ;  in  shape,  something  be- 
tween a  hearse  and  an  omnibus ;  pro- 
gressing at  the  rate  of  four  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  stoppages  excluded,  and 
'•errors  excepted."  Not  long  before 
the  introduction  of  raibroads,  travelling 
appeared  to  have  reached  the  perfec- 
tion of  speed.  The  top  of  a  swift 
coach,  on  a  summer's  day,  was  a  pin- 
nacle of  enjoyment,  "  wnich  took  the 
Srison'd  soul  and  lapt  it  in  Elysium." 
a  the  ecstatic  excitement  of  the  hour 
you  forgot  all  the  stern  realities  of 
business,  all  the  plodding  monotony 
of  working  life.  Lord  Byron  says 
Apollo  would  have  advised  Phaeton  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  York  mail,  barring 
the  turnpikes.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
existence  had  few  enjoyments  beyond 
being  whirled  along  rapidly  in  a  post- 
chaise.    What  would  he  have  said,  had 


he  lived,  to  be  propelled  by  an  express 
train  in  eight  hours  from  London  to 
Holyhead  ?  Truly,  a  mighty  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  human 
agencies  since  1794  ;  but  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  for  better  or  worse,  as  we 
say  when  taking  our  helpmates,  wiser 
heads  than  ours,  and  deeper  philoso- 
phy than  we  pretend  to,  must  deter- 
mine. 

The  first  of  these  three  volumes  is 
principally  occupied  with  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  of  men  tolerably  well 
known  in  their  day,  bat  now  forgotten 
by  a  bustling,  money-hunting  poste- 
rity, more  intent  on  their  own  projects 
than  on  the  domestic  peculiarities  of 
their  progenitors.  There  are  jokes, 
too,  and  humorous  tales,  sufficiently 
ori^nal  for  the  mass  of  readers,  but 
which  we  unfortunately  are  old  enough 
to  have  heard  before.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  a  good  sprinkling  of  them  are 
drawn  from  the  well-stocked  repertory 
of  John  Ballantyne,  of  facetious  me- 
mory, sumamed  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  Bi^idumfunnidos;"  the  best  and 
most  inexhaustible  teller  of  table  sto- 
ries of  his  day,  and  "  the  merriest 
man,"  sometimes  beyond  "  the  limits  of 
becoming  mirth,"  we  were  ever  in 
company  with. 

But  it  must  be  remarked,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  telUnff  a  story 
and  reading  it  in  a  book.  The  first 
has  the  conaoined  charms  of  voice,  ex- 
pression, manner,  and  imitation ;  while 
the  latter  has  nothing  but  the  epigram, 
matic  smartness  of  the  words.  Thia 
we  take  to  be  the  reason  why  jest  books 
and  compilations  of  professed  facetiae 
are  usually  insufferably  dull  and  te- 
dious, acting  as  narcotics,  and  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  opium;  while  the  same 
ingredients,  skilfully  handled  mua  tfoce 
by  an  adroit  fabulist,  convulse  the  au. 
ditory  with  laughter,  and  supply  the 
pupil  of  Momus  with  an  endless  sue 
cession  of  dinners,  firom  January  to 
December. 

All  ffenuine  story-tellers  should  ob- 
serve wis  rule,  and,  if  possible,  keep 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 
From  the  moment  when  that  fatal 
plunge  is  taken,  their  originality  is 
questioned,  their  stock  in  trade  is  un- 
dervalued, and  their  capital  in  danger. 
A  good,  substantial  joke,  like  the  con. 
stitucncy  of  Old  Sarum,  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  representative*  and  per- 
petuated only  by  tradidon.  It  should 
be  seldom  or&wn  upon,  reserved  for 
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great  occasions,  and  the  moment  of 
action  watched  as  sedulously  as  the 
crisis  of  a  battle.  Californian  gold  is 
scarcely  a  more  unadulterated  treasure, 
but  indiscreet  repetition  sinks  its  value 
below  zero.  Let  your  crack,  witticism, 
your  four-and-twenty-pounder  joke 
once  escape  into  a  book,  and  those  who 
laughed  till  then  become  the  first  to 
sneer.  They  say — "  Oh  I  we  have  had 
that  before  ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills ;  it 
is  sad  stuff— a  decided  Joe  1"  While 
they  all  know  in  their  hearts  the  joke 
is  a  sound  legitimate  joke,  there  is  no 
such  repository  as  Joe  Miller  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  the  identity  of  that  often- 
r)ted  individual  is  as  doubtful  as 
t  of  King  Arthur,  the  dr^on  of 
Wantley,  or  the  dun  cow  of  War- 
wick. 

Who  has  not  had  his  own  stories 
told  back  to  him  without  acknowledg- 
ment,  by  unblushinn;  pirates;  but  so 
altered  and  disguised,  that  he  scarcely 
recognized  his  own  offspring  ?  This  is 
a  case  of  penance ;  but  it  is  even  more 
mortifying  to  see  them  garbled  in  a 
jest-book,  and  cried  about  for  a  penny. 
Many  are  the  "trials  of  temp|er"  which 
await  the  professional  joker,  if  he  rides 
his  hobby-horse  too  fast.  Listen  to 
this,  ye  men  of  fun : — ^husband  your 
materials;  as  your  stores  are  ample, 
dispense  them  sparingly;  and,  above 
all,  abstain  from  rushing  madly  into 
print. 

Where  did  Mr.  Gillies  pick  up  his 
information,  that  a  first  folio  Snaks- 
peare,  rooted  out  from  the  lumbered 
Dook-shelves  of  the  old  Laird  of  Bon- 
nymune,  could  have  been  sold  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  £500,  even  *'  flank- 
ed,*' as  he  tell  us,  by  the  second  and 
third  editions?  And  what  has  since 
become  of  this  costly  purchase?  What 
happ^  living  collector  holds  it  in  his 
keeping?  Surely,  as  Lord  Ogleby 
says,  "  there  have  been  some  mistakes 
here."  The  first  folio  Shakspeare  is  a 
rare  and  much  sought  after  volume. 
When  a  true  book-hunter  pounces  on 
it,  he  exclaims,  as  did  the  scientific 
Greek  of  old,  "Eicii»«r  But  we 
question  if  it  ever  produced  an}^thing 
like  the  money  named.  Dr.  Dibdin, 
in  his  «*  Library  Companion,"  devotes 
a  very  Ions  and  entert^ning  note  en- 
tirely to  uie  pedigree  and  history  of 
this  rara  avis.  The  number  of  the  ori- 
ginal impression  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  250,  nearly  fifty  of  which 
are  traceable  to  the  present  day.    Dr. 


Dibdin  enumerates  above  thirty,  with 
the  names  of  the  possessors,  and  the 
prices  paid.  But  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  this  Bonnymune  copy,  neither  does 
he  mention  Mr.  James  Iloche,  who  is 
given  as  the  purchaser.  So  minute  a 
bibliographer  could  scarcely  have  been 
ignorant  of  such  a  remarkable  incident, 
lie  tells  us  the  largest  sum  ever  given 
for  the  first  edition  alone,  up  to 
1825,  amounted  to  £121  16*. ;  this 
was  paid  for  the  copy  belonging 
to  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville, 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  existence, 
and  bequeathed  by  him,  with  the  rest 
of  his  magnificent  library,  to  the  Bri- 
tish  Museum.  The  book  was  found 
at  Cork,  and  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  Mullen,  an  eminent 
bookbinder  in  Dublin.  It  was  sold  by 
him  to  Mr.  Grenville,  as  he  himself  in- 
formed the  writer  of  this  article.  We 
think  there  are  still  scattered  through 
Lreland,  in  obscure  country  towns,  and 
old  country  houses,  "  at  the  back  of 
God  speed,"  as  they  say  in  the  Hi- 
bernian vernacular,  many  curious  and 
valuable  old  books,  paintings,  and 
prints,  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  those 
who  have  cash  and  leisure;  in  fact, 
mines  of  unexplored  wealth. 

Very  lately,  a  first  folio  Shakspeare 
belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  C. 
Wynne,  produced,  as  the  papers  in- 
formed us,  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
pounds^  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
maximum  price  the  book  ever  sold  for: 
a  heavy  investment  for  a  single  volume, 
without  illustrations,  and  of  no  typo- 
graphical beauty.  We  must  here  re- 
cord a  reminiscence  of  bibliomaniacal 
ferocity,  although  we  ought  to  blush  for 
it.  An  old  book-collector,  in  Dublin, 
who  died  in  1831,  possessed  a  fine  first 
folio  Shakspeare,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased  for  £30,  at  the  sale  of  the  Hon. 
Denis  Daly's  library,  in  1 792,  and  had 
enjoyed  nearly  forty  years.  We  had 
long  coveted  it,  and  knew  he  was  old, 
and  breaking  fast.  He  had  a  habit 
occasionally  of  sitting  to  bask  in  his 
front  parlour  by  the  window.  We  used 
oflen  to  walk  by,  and  peep  at  him. 
From  time  to  time  he  appeared  ill,  and 
not  likely  to  last  long.  Our  spirits 
rose.  **  One  morn,"  as  Gray  says  in 
his  Elegy,  ''  we  miss*d  him  at  the  cus- 
tom'd  spot."  He  was  dead.  We  went 
home,  and  dreamt  that  night  that  the 
Shakspeare  was  ours.  In  a  short  time, 
his  library  was  sold  by  auction,  and 
the  long-coveted  treasure  fell  into  our 
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possession  for  £15.*  **  Tantcsne  am- 
mis  (bibliographicis)  tra/"  The  mad- 
ness  of  b<x)k-collectiDg  exceeds  even 
the  rage  of  religious  or  political  con- 
troversy. It  "petrifies  the  feeling," 
as  Burns  says,  and  makes  natures, 
otherwise  amiable,  sometimes  forget  the 
tics  of  kindred,  and  the  sympathies  of 
humanity. 

Three  of  the  eccentrics  recalled  to 
our  attention  by  Mr.  Gillies,  with  some 
felicitous  examples  of  their  peculiar 
oddities,  were  unquestionably  mono- 
maniacs. Horace  says,"  semel  insana- 
vimus  omnes,"  Taken  in  the  extended 
sense,  this  would  imply  that  all  man- 
kind are  candidates  for  a  straight  waist- 
coat. Without  going  so  far  as  this, 
perhaps  a  large  section  of  the  human 
family  are  monomaniacs.  Enthusiasm 
on  any  particular  subject  comes  very 
nearly  to  the  same  pomt. 

Lord  Gardenstone,  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Lord  Buchan,  were  three  very 
strange  individuals  ;  the  two  first, 
lords  of  session,  or  paper  lords,  as 
they  call  the  judges  in  Scotland  ;  the 
last,  a  veritable  peer.  Lord  Garden- 
stone  is  supposed  to  have  ended  his 
days  by  suicide,  in  1794.t  He  built 
the  pretty  little  temple  over  St.  Ber- 
nard's Well,  on  the  bank  of  the  Water 
of  Leith  (which  all  who  know  Edinburgh 
have  passed  a  hundred  times),  with  an 
inscription,  and,  if  we  recollect  rightiv, 
a  monstrous  statue  of  Hygeia.  liis 
authorship  extended  beyond  the  "  Tra- 
velling Memoranda"  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gillies,  and  which  he  denominates  truly, 
'  *  mere  twaddle. "  In  1 792,  he  published, 
in  Edinburgh,  a  small  volume  of  "Mis- 
cellanies inrrose  and  Verse,"  a  worthy 
companion  of  the  "Memoranda,"  and 
which  includes,  among  other  drivel- 
lings,  remarks  on  Shakspeare's  Plays. 
Alas  1  poor  Shakspeare  I  Did  ever 
mortal  poet  sufier  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  ruthless  expounders  ?  W^hat  a  relief 
it  is  to  stumble  on  an  edition  without 
notes  I  We  then  have  some  chance  of 
elucidating  the  obscure  passages.  Had 
he  thought  as  much  of  future  fame  as 
Ben  Johnson  did,  who  edited,  himself, 
the  first  edition  of  his  works,  instead 


of  leaving  them  to  be  compiled  after 
his  death  from  the  mutilated  play-house 
copies,  he  would  have  addea  much  to 
his  own  immortal  fame ;  and  the  world 
would  have  been  spared  many  hundred 
volumes  of  bewildering  controversy  on 
disputed  sentences,  wnich  prove  yeary 
little  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  writ-  ^ 
ers.  When  we  ponder  over  some  of  these ' 
laboured  notes  by  such  deep  scholars 
as  Warburton,  Upton,  Grey,  Capell« 
Steevcns,  and  others  of  similar  quality, 
we  are  surprised  that  men  should  ta&e 
so  much  trouble  to  be  wrong.  Douce 
says,  *'of  all  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare,  Warburton  is  surely  the 
worst."  We  apprehend  he  is  right. 
The  learned  bishop  cared  more  for  his 
own  conceits  than  for  the  meaning  of 
his  author,  and  expected  the  reader  to 
lose  sight  of  the  text,  in  wonder  at  the 
comment.  If  Shakspeare  meets  his 
annotators  in  the  other  worlds  he  will 
shun  most  of  them  with  gloomy  discon- 
tent, as  the  indignant  shade  of  Ajax 
avoids  Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey. 

Mr.  Gillies  regrets  (and  we  join  in 
the  fueling)  that  he  cannot  give  more 
ample  reminiscences  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. We,  too,  think  it  strange 
"  that  no  one  among  his  successors  has 
ever  thought  of  publishing  an  authentic 
memoir  of  this  eccentnc  enthusiast, 
with  a  review  of  his  speculations."  To 
read  his  works  is  impossible,  and  would 
be  sinful  waste  of  time  if  patience  could 
achieve  the  miracle.  He  says  himself 
(as  Mr.  Gillies  tells  us)  of  his  principal 
work  in  three  quartos,  "that  if  he 
wished  to  offer  it  for  sale,  no  publisher 
in  Britiun  would  give  even  one  shilling 
for  the  copyright."  A^in,  we  wonder 
how  a  professed  scholar  and  an  able 
jurist  should  waste  his  time  on  mysti- 
cal lucubrations,  certain  to  find  few 
readers :  and  again,  the  only  solution 
we  can  find  is,  it  must  have  been  mo- 
nomania. But  we  should,  neverthe- 
less, like  to  koow  more  of  the  man,  his 
peculiar  notions,  his  private  habits,  and 
his  domestic  economy.  Some  interest- 
ing minutisQ  may  be  gleaned  from  Bos- 
well.  In  the  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides," 
Monboddo  was  visited,  but  the  great 


*  Where  was  our  old  friend  Conway,  who  suffered  us  to  win  tho  prise  so  cheaply, 
and,  we  believe,  to  this  hour  siu^hs  in  vain  for  such  a  gem  in  his  splendid  collection? 
This  book  was  sold  again  in  iB37,  and  brought  £33.  There  are  two  in  Dublin 
now, — a  very  fioe  perfect  copy  in  Lord  Charlemont's  library ;  and  a  defective  one  in 
Trinity  College. 

t  Croker's  Edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
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LeyiatbaQy  and  **  the  philosopher  who 
danced  naked  on  the  house-top  on  De- 
cember mornings,"  never  warmly  cot- 
toned to  each  other>  although  on  some 
points  there  was  resemblance  between 
them,  and  the  mischief-loving  wa^, 
Foote,  called  Monboddo  an  Elzevir 
edition  of  Johnson. 

The  idea  that  men  were  formerly 
bom  with  caudal  appendages^  supposed 
to  ^have  been  first  suggested  m  the 
startling  theories  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
is  neither  so  original  nor  so  outrageous 
as  people  imagine.  Among  the  enact- 
ments of  the  early  Norman  kings  of 
Sicily  is  a  statute  wnich  obliges  parents, 
under  a  specific  penalty,  to  pluck  out 
the  tails  ot  their  children  within  a  cer- 
tain time  after  their  birth, — whenever 
the  necessity  exists.  The  qualifying 
clause  proves  that  such  exceptions  had 
occurred.  A  copy  of  this  law  was  once 
shown  to  us  in  an  old  volume  by  a 
learned  Franciscan  monk,  curator  of 
the  library  in  one  of  the  principal 
monasteries  at  Palermo,  where  we  saw, 
at  the  same  time,  a  goodly  collection 
of  tomes  in  many  languages;  but  near- 
ly  all  that  were  valuable  or  instructive, 
including  Shakspeare,  not  accessible  to 
the  inmates  of  the  establishment,  being 
marked  on  the  back  with  a  large  P, 
signifying  proibito. 

One  of  Lord  Monboddo's  favourite 
notions,  that  the  ancients  were  superior 
to  the  moderns,  excited  the  bile  of  Dr. 
Johnson  almost  as  much  as  the  contra- 
dictory absurdity,  that  our  original  an- 
cestors were  ourang-outangs,  an  asser. 
tion  which  Mr.  Gillies  maintains  "will 
not  be  easily  discovered  in  any  of  his 
multifarious  writings."  Mrs.  Candour 
says,  in  Sheridan's  sparkling  comedy, 
there  never  was  a  scandalous  story 
without  some  foundation;  and  we  opine 
this  hypothesis  has  scarcely  been  fixed 
on  the  learned  judge  by  the  mere  ''in- 
genious interoolations  of  u//ra-facetious 
critics."*  Gibbon  congratulates  him- 
self (in  his  short  sketch  of  his  own  life) 
that  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  late 


period,  when  everything  was  improved, 
and  the  human  race  wiser  and  better 
than  they  had  been  in  earlier  ages. 


The  deist  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
the  metaphysician.  In  mere  bodily 
strength,  an«l  in  the  noble  exercises  of 
eating  and  drinking,  we  are  behind  our 
progenitors ;  but  m  what  else  can  they 
take  rank  above  us?  Our  modern 
athletse  cannot  wield  the  ponderous 
masses  of  rock  with  which  the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad  saluted  the  heads  and 
knees  of  their  opponents ;  neither  can 
recent  convivialists  emulate  their  table 
feats.  We  have  no  Milo  of  Crotona, 
who  can  kill  a  four-year-old  bullock 
with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  the 
entire  animal  in  a  single  day ;  neither 
have  we  any  living  potentate  who,  with 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Maximin,  can 
devour  diurnally  forty  pounds  of  beef, 
and  drink  nineteen  bottles  of  wine. 
But  we  can  do  many  better  things, 
which  they  never  heard  of.  We  can 
traverse  oceans  unknown  to  them  by 
aid  of  the  compass ;  we  can  bring  the 
most  distant  regions  into  close  prox- 
imity  by  the  power  of  steam  ;  and  we 
can  govern  matter  by  mind  instead  of 
mere  animal  strength. 

That  a  man  may  degenerate  into  a 
monkey,  we  sometimes  meet  with  what 
yery  much  resembles  tangible  evidence; 
but  to  suppose  that  an  ourang-outang 
should  in  the  advancing  scale  grow  up 
into  a  man,  is  madness  prepense,  La- 
marck gravely  sets  forth  this  doctrine, 
goin^  far  beyond  any  original  notion 
of  Alonboddo,  and  in  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  in^nions  sophist,  the 
author  of  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natund 
History  of  Creation,"  and  other  philo- 
sophers of  the  same  school,  who  advo- 
cate what  they  call  ''progressive  de* 
velopment."  This  means,  according 
to  them,  that  every  species  ascends  and 
merges  into  another  superior  to  itself; 
that  fishes  and  snakes  become  birds 
and  four-footed  animals,  and  that  the 
origin  of  man  is  still  an  open  question,^ 

Against  all  this  absurdity  there  is 
nothing  to  oppose  but  the  simple  truth 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  with 
the  entire  concordance  ot  geology, 
when  geology  is  not  distorted.  These 
wild  theorists  break  down  irremediably 
half  way  on  the  road  to  a  conclusion. 


•  Vol.  L,  page  129,  Memoirs. 

t  See  **  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  4th  Ed.  p.  S05.  In  the 
reign  of  Loui#  XV.,  a  French  savant,  by  name  Mail  let,  broached  doctrines  by  many 
degrees  more  fanciful  and  extravagant  than  even  these.  He  is  quoted  in  a  very 
clever  volume  on  Geology,  called  **  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  by  Hugh  Miller. 
Edinburgh. 
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Their  chain  snaps  asunder  just  where 
they  require  the  stron;j;est  link. 

By  far  the  most  amusing  original 
introduced  in  Mr.  Gillies'  pages,  is 
the  late  Earl  of  Buchan.  We  knew 
him  well,  and  have  spent  hours  in  his 
company  (not  always  by  choice),  lis- 
tening to  his  whimsicalitiea.  He  was 
very  mad  indeed,  but  i)erfectly  harm- 
less; a  kind  of  estimable,  good-hu- 
moured bore,  something  like  what 
Lord  Byron  described  Monk  Lewis  to 
be  ;  in  his  old  a<re,  terribly  prosaic ; 
an  unflinching  button-holder,  and  in- 
clined to  bestow  "  all  his  tediousness  •* 
on  the  victim  he  hooked,  without  cur- 
tailment or  remorse.  He  was  perpe- 
tually in  motion,  always  doing  nothing 
with  restless  activity,  telling  intermi- 
nable romances  which  he  devoutly  be- 
lieved, and  seeming  to  build  all  his 
happiness  on  his  own  eccentricities.  lie 
was  very  healthy,  and  very  old,  with 
a  new  crotchet  or  vagary  for  every 
day.  The  following  ins  tance,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Gillies,  is  worth  the  attention 
of  our  readers : — 

**  Another  of  hts  lordship's  breakfast 
parties  drew  on  him  the  ridicule  of  all 
the  town.  It  was  even  commemorated 
in  the  *  Town  Eclogue,*  a  clever  satire 
by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Drummond,  by  pub- 
lishing which  the  author  made  for  him- 
self such  vindictive  and  inveterate  ene- 
mies, that  he  was  forced  to  abscond. 
Lord  Buchan  selected  nine  young  ladies 
of  rank,  who  were  to  personate  the  Nine 
Muses,  while  he  himself  received  them 
as  *  Glorious  Apollo.'  The  young  ladies 
and  their  illustrious  host  were  in  fancy 
dresses,  but  unluckily  the  classic  models 
had  in  one  instance  been  too  closely  ob- 
served, for  when  Cupid  entered  with 
the  tea-kettle,  he  had  no  dress  whatso- 
ever. Hereupon,  the  nine  voung  ladies 
•were  so  much  amazed,  tnat  they^  all 
started  up,  and  tittering  or  screeching, 
ran  out  of  the  room.  For  this  trifling 
blunder  Apollo  cared  not  a  rush.  It 
detracted  not  one  iota  (Vom  his  own 
dignity  in  his  own  estimation.  The 
classical  scene  had  taken  place,  and 
therewith  he  was  content.  If  the  whole 
world  chose  to  crack  its  sides  with 
laughter  at  him,  he  could  remain  tran- 
quil and  unmoved," 


Lord  Buchan  planned  a  grand  alle- 
gorical painting  from  this  scene;  but 
as  the  artist  he  patronized  objected  to 
work  anv  longer  for  fame  only,  and 
his  lordship's  favour  included  no  dis- 
bursement of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  the  project  was  abandoned. 

We  subjoin  an  original  anecdote  of 
this  whimsical  old  peer,  which  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  authentic.  It  has  never  been 
in  print  before,  and  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  his  mode  of  patronage.  A  yountr 
man,  then  nearly  a  stranger  in  Edin- 
burgh, fighting  his  way  up  in  a  very 
precarious  profession,  but  who,  from 
private  connexions,  was  in  good  so- 
ciety, had  received  a  warm  introduc- 
tion to  Lord  Buchan,  from  his  son.  Sir 
David  Erskine,*  almost  as  great  an 
oddity  as  his  father,  and  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  possession  of  Drvburgh 
Abbey.  One  morning  he  called  on 
his  intended  protege,  and  seating  him- 
self with  vast  solemnity,  said,  "  I  am 
resolved  to  make  your  fortune,  and 
I've  arranged  it  all.  Get  me  a 
card."  The  card  was  produced.— 
•'No:  that  won't  do;  it  must  be  three 
times  as  large."  With  some  difficulty 
a  piece  of  urawing-board  was  found, 
and  cut  to  the  size  and  shape  required 
— oblong,  about  ei^ht  inches  long,  and 
five  broad,  rescmbhng  a  Dublin  Castle 
invitation.  On  this  he  wrote  slowly,  in 
large  distinct  characters,  '•The  Eari 
of  Buchan ;"  then  placed  it  on  the 
mantel-piece  over  the  chimney,  retiring 
backwards,  and  shilling  from  right  to 
lefl,  to  observe  how  it  looked.  At 
length  he  was  satisfied.  "  Now  ring 
the  bell,  and  call  in  your  landlady." 
He  was  obeyed,  and  the  ancient  dame 
made  her  appearance.  "  Old  woman," 
said  the  peer,  *'  can  you  read  written 
hand  ?  Answer  1"  "  Can  I  no'  ?  av, 
and  write  it  too.  Wha  but  me  maks 
out  the  bills  on  Saturday?  It's  no' 
David,  I'm  thinking,  for  he's  amaist 
aye  fou',  mair  especially  just  afore 
the  Sabbath."  "  Old  woman,  you  are 
garrulous ;  go  and  read  that,'*  pointino; 
to  the  card.  Whereupon  the  Sybil 
read,  and  shouted,  "  Eh,  Gude  save 
us,  the  Yerle  o'  Buchan  1  a  real  lord  I 
an'  in  our  house  I    Siccan  an  honour  I 


•  One  of  the  Captains  of  Cadeti  at  the  Military  College,  and  knishted  by  King 
William  the  Fourth.  His  memory  is  dear  to  all  the  Marlow  and  Sanahurst  men  ot 
his  day.  "  Mad  Davy,"  as  we  impudently  christened  him,  was  as  kind  as  ho  was 
whimsical.  Many  are  the  tricks  we  have  assisted  in  playing  him,  and  yet  he  dis- 
tinguished us  with  especial  favour. 
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Hecb,  sirs!  Here,  David,  David, 
come  awa  ben  and  look  at  the  Yerle 
o*  Buchan !"  He  then  pushed  the  old 
lady  out,  and  continued — "Now,  leave 
that  card  there  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
don't  allow  it  on  any  account  to  be 
touched.  Everybody  that  comes  in 
will  see  that  the  Earl  of  Buchan  has 
called  on  yon,  and  your  fortune  is 
made."  The  protege  thanked  the  pa- 
tron with  becoming  warmth.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "I  shall  do  more  still.  Put 
on  your  hat,  and  come  with  me." 
They  went  out  together,  and  arm  in 
arm  three  times  traversed  the  entire 
length  of  Princes-street,  all  the  world 
noddino:,  smiling,  and  wondering,  and 
not  a  tew  scuttling  out  of  the  wav,  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them, 
when  they  saw  the  party  approaching. 
This  was  a  little  unintelligible  to  the 
novice  at  first,  but  he  afterwards 
learned  to  understand  it.  At  the  cor. 
ner  of  St.  Andrew's-square  the  Earl 
took  his  leave,  and  shook  his  compa- 
nion by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Grood  bye; 
you'll  get  on  rapidly  now.  You  have 
been  seen  walkmg  with  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  and  your  position  in  society 
IS  established.  I  don*t  think  I  shall 
stop  even  here."  Nor  did -he;  for  the 
next  day  he  called  again,  and  presented 
a  copy  of  his  •*  Essays,"  with  a  suitable 
inscription.  The  ungrateful  receiver 
took  the  gift,  but  never  had  the  grace 
to  cut  the  leaves  open,  for  which,  in 
due  course,  retribution  fell  on  him. 
Soon  aft^r,  the  book  was  stolen  from 
bis  shelf,  with  the  only  silver  spoon  he 
then  had  ever  possessed. 

We  subjoin  a  letter  preserved  by 
Mr.  Gillies,  which  is  amusingly  cha- 
racteristic  :— 

••  Edinborgh,  Much  28, 1814 

*<Mt  dear  Gillies, — I  have  began 
to  print  my  anonymous  and  fugitive 
Essays,  at  my  own  presH,  in  Merchant's- 
court.  I  begin  with  those  of  •  Ander- 
8on*8  Miscellany  '  in  the  years  1790-1-2- 
4.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  those  inserted 
in  *SibbaM's  Magazine,'  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,'  and  in  still  later  pub- 
lications ;  last  of  all,  I  shall  give  part  of 
my  Commarcium  Eputolieum  Literarium. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  for  you,  and  how 
sanative  it  would  be  for  you  to  come 
here  immediately  to  superintend  the 
press  I  A  thousand  melancholy  sonnets 
would  never  tend  so  much  to  preserve 
your  memory  As  such  a  pious  undertak- 


ing. Come  then,  dear  Gillies,  and  fare- 
well. *  Arise,  or  be  for  ever  lost.*  Your 
assured  friend,  Buchan." 

Among  the  jrreat  ones  of  our  land, 
patrons  of  the  Lord  Buchan  school  are 
sufficiently  numerous.  They  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  "helps,"  as  servants 
call  themselves  in  America,  who  leave 
you  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  house 
yourself.  They  make  a  great  fuss  about 
nothing,  *•  keeping  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,"  while  they  "  break  it  to  the 
hope ;"  and  verify  the  definition  of  the 
gruff  moralist,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield — "A  patron  is 
one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  8truga;ling  for  life  in  the  water, 
and  when  he  has  reached  ground  en- 
cumbers  him  with  help."  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  not  one  of  these.  His  kind 
heart  and  active  benevolence  went  to 
work  at  once,  and  always  in  the  right 
direction,  to  serve  and  advance  those 
commended  to  him,  and  their  name  was 
legion.  Mr.  Gillies  speaks  warmly  of 
his  indulgence  to  literary  aspirants,  no 
matter  how  humble  or  wayward  they 
might  be,  and  mentions  a  particuUr 
case  in  which  his  repeated  efforts  to 
encourage  an  incipient  poet  were  foiled 
by  the  mcurable  ehyness  of  the  neo- 
phyte. The  following  letter  has  never 
before  been  published.  It  furnishes  an 
interesting  evidence  of  his  readiness  to 
bring  forward  merit,  and  is  addressed 
to  our  old  and  valued  friend,  Terence 
Magrath.  On  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
he  had  brought  an  introduction  to  the 
great  lion  of  the  North.  Sir  Walter 
took  a  fancy  to  the  individual  man,  as 
everybody  does  when  they  know  him, 
and  sought  the  readiest  mode  of  en- 
couraging  his  talent. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Maoratb, — I  have  a  a- 
vonr  to  request  of  ^ou,  and  do  not  trust 
it  to  the  verbal  entreaty  of  Mr.  John 
Ballantyne,  though  he  has  promised  to 
back  me  with  all  his  eloquence,  it  is  to 
solicit  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
along  with  the  Ballantynes,  and  other 
friends,  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh*s 
cattle  show,  on  the  22nd  October.  1  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you, 
and  making  your  talents  known  to  a 
very  amiable  family,*  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  be  effectual  patrons  to 
merit  of  every  description,  and  are  par- 
ticularly fona  of  music.  I  have  a  bed 
for  you  at  Abbotsford.  John  Ballantyne 


*  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh's. 
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proiDifles  to  escort  you  safely  hither, 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  for  a  cUy  or  two,  to 
look  about  you.  Pray  do  not  say  no  (o 
this  request,  and  beiieTe  me,  dear  sir, 
your  faithful  servant, 

•*  Walter  Scott. 

••  Abbotsford,  October  3. 1817. 
"TbMr.  Macnth, 
St.  Aadrcw-«tnek,  EdlAborgh.** 

He  writes  as  if  asking  a  service  in- 
stead  of  conferring  one,  and  follows 
this  up  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  a  day 
or  two  after  :— 

"  I  have  an  inimitable  good  songster 
in  the  person  of  Terence  Magrath,  who 
teaches  my  girls.  He  beats  almost  all 
whom  I  have  ever  heard  attempt  Moorc*s 
songs.  I  never  heard  a  better  singer 
in  a  room,  and  for  an  after-supper  song, 
he  almost  equals  Irish  Johnstone.'** 

In  1835,  or  1836,  Mr.  Gillies  found 
himself,  ^atly  to  his  surprise,  ap- 
pointed literary  executor  to  bis  noble 
friend.  Lord  Buchan,  but  the  office 
proved  a  sinecure,  as  no  publisher  was 
inclined  to  take  the  risk.  The  world 
lost  nothing,  he  saved  his  trouble,  and 
some  respectable  bookseller  escaped  a 
heavy  article.  We  have  dwelt  longer 
on  some  of  the  characters  introduced 
in  the  early  part  of  these  memoirs, 
than  we  can  on  others  which  occupy 
the  subsequent  pages.  The  latter  be- 
ing of  more  general  reputation,  and 
their  names  funiliar  to  everybody,  il- 
lustrative annotation  becomes  super- 
fluous. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  these  volumes  is  that  which  treats  of 
the  shining  lights  of  Edinburgh,  dur. 
ing  the  bright  period  when  that  nor- 
thern metropohs  vindicated  its  claim 
to  the  title  of  the  modem  Athens, 
and  her  men  of  ink  became  immortal 
in  monthly,  annual,  and  perpetual 
literature. 

Old  Edina  was  in  those  days  a  plea- 
sant resting-place,  where  mind  and 
body  met  witn  wholesome  recreation. 
There  were  good  dinners,  where  seniors 
talked,  and  juniors  listened,  and  im- 
proved ;  evening  parties  redundant  of 
oeauty  and  fashion ;  and  jovial  suppers 
at  Ambrose's  for  rollicking  bachelors. 
The  panic  of  1825  shook  the  fabric  of 
society  to  the  centre,  carried  dismay 


to  many  a  cheerful  hearih,  broke  np 
the  credit  of  many  flourishing  houses, 
shivered  the  wand  of  the  great  magicisn 
himself,  and  forced  him  ever  after  to 
fold  his  wings,  and  toil  on,  until  worn 
out  by  preternatural  exertion.  From 
that  hour  his  genius  was  fettered,  and 
what  before  had  been  recreation  and 
enjoyment,  changed  to  exhaus^^end- 
less  drudgery.  There  was  no  resisting 
the  storm,  "  temple  and  tower  went 
down  before  it,  as  of  old  before  the  stem 
Emathian  conaueror. "  Edinburgh  re- 
ceived a  shock  wlucfa  she  has  never 
thoroughly  recovered. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  second 
volume  about  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  and 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  But  little  inte- 
rest  is  attached  to  either  of  these  names. 
The  former  was  never  much  known 
beyond  a  private  circle ;  the  latter  is 
now  nearly  forgotten  hy  all.  At  one 
time  he  was  well  recognised  by  biblio- 
graphical men  from  the  activity  of  lus 
private  printing  press  at  Lee  Prioiy, 
which  for  many  years  was  in  continoal 
exercise.  His  own  contributions  to  it 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  his 
literary  labours  are  not  without  merit; 
but  they  belong  to  the  class  which  repose 
on  dusty  shelves,  and  are  seldom  asto- 
nished by  removal.  These  private 
presses  have,  on  the  whole,  done  less 
for  general  literature  than  might  have 
been  expected.  They  minister  to  an- 
tiquarian curiosity  rather  than  to  use- 
ful knowledge.  Look  over  the  Ibts  of 
what  they  have  sent  forth,  and  on  which 
subject  lull  information  is  to  be  met 
with  inDibdin*s  *' Bibliomania  "  and 
"  Library  Companion,'*  Martin's  **  List 
of  privately  printed  Books,"  and 
Clarke's  **  Repertorium  Bibliogra- 
plucum."  The  selection  appears  mea- 
gre and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extiemcf 
The  far-famed  Strawberry  Hill  cata- 
logue,  as  an  example,  has  little  beyond 
second-rate  articles,  and  many  of  ^ese 
of  a  most  trifling  nature — broadsides, 
single  sheets,  and  casual  jeux  d'esprit 
The  Lucan,  superintended  by  Bentley, 
is  the  best  volume  Horace  Walpole 
ever  printed,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever 
read,  as  being  neither  portable  nor  easy 
to  be  attained. 

In  vol.  i.  p.  39,  of  these  Memoirs, 
we  find  mention  of  some  long  letters 
to   Sir  Brooke  Boothby  from  Lord 


•  Lockbart's  Life,  Ed.  1842,  p.  355. 

I  Some  of  those  more  recently  established  have  done  better  things. 
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Nelson,  "  sometimes  followed  up  by  a 
postscript  in  a  sad  scrawling  style  froiu 
*  Maria.  *  '*  If  by  Maria  is  meant  Lady 
Hamilton^  as  we  conjecture,  her  name 
was  "  Emma.**  The  mistake  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  but  still  a  very 
careless  one,  which  a  dash  of  the  pen 
would  have  rectified. 

There  are  many  letters  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  the  late 
Lord  Caernarvon  (then  Lord  Port- 
chester),  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and 
others,  which  now  appear  for  the  first 
time,  and  are  all  more  or  less  interest- 
ing. Two  in  particular  deserve  notice, 
from  Dr.  John  Gillies,  author  of  the 
*•  History  of  Greece,"  and  many  other 
works  of  first-rate  merit.  These  let ters 
are  too  long  for  insertion,  and  curtail- 
ment woula  spoil  them.  They  are  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  literary  corres- 
pondence. No  memoirs  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Gillies  have  yet  ap- 
peared, and  if  his  nephew  has  leisure 
and  materials,  we  think  such  a  book 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

There  are  also  amusing  particulars 
of  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  «*Man  of 
Feeling,"  Matmin,  the  author  of  Ber- 
tram, John  Clarke,  afterwards  Lord 
Eldin  ;  John  Pinkerton,  an  undoubted 
nuisance;  James  Hogor,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — of  all  originals  the  most 
extraordinary  ;  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  Bard  of  Hope;  of  the  origin  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  and  the  Chaldce 
Manuscript,  which  set  all  Edinburgh 
by  the  ears,  and  of  which  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  say  whether  it  produced  most 
fun  or  indignation. 

Delightful  are  these  reminiscences  of 
"  Auld  Reekie,"  and  the  memorabilia 
of  that  far-famed  capital.  They  carry 
us  back  to  five  happy  years  of  that  very 
period,  when  we  sojourned  within  her 
walls  and  communed  with  her  worthies; 
when  the  heart  wtis  light,  the  brow 
un wrinkled  by  cither  time  or  care,  and 
the  thick  black  locks  had  not  been  su- 
pcrseded  by  shreds  of  iron  gray  trans- 
forming  into  silvery  white.  We  were 
acquainted  with  many  of  these  parties 
commemorated  by  Mr,  Gillies,  and  as 
we  turn  over  his  pages  we  think  of 
many  more  we  knew  and  mingled  with, 
who  have  nearly  all  passed  away  with 
the  others,  and  are  thus  called  up  again 
to  mental  vision. 

There  was  James  Ballanty  ne,  the  bro- 
ther of  John,  of  whom  tlie  wicked  wits 
said  in  the  Chaldee  Manuscript,  *'  He 
nibblelh  the  shoe-latchets  of  tin*  mighty, 
VOL.  XXXVII. — NO.  ccxxr. 


and  darkeneth  counsel  by  the  multi- 
plying of  vain  words."  He  had  these 
peculiarities  undoubtedly,  but  they 
were  very  entertaining,  and  he  was 
withal  a  man  of  good  pretensions  in  let- 
ters, and  the  best  writer  of  a  theatrical 
criticism  in  Scotland.  There  were  also 
Liston,  the  great  chirurgeori;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan,  the  most  unassuming  man 
of  genius  that  ever  lived ;  Grecian 
Wiffiams  and  "  Big "  Williams,  two 
men  of  very  difierent  proportions ; 
David  Bridi^es,  who  had  a  soul  above 
buttons ;  Miller,  the  politest  of  book- 
sellers ;  Constable,  the  haughtiest ; 
Blackwood,  the  gravest;  and  Peter 
Hill,  the  merriest.  There  was  also  a 
strange  animal  of  the  bibliopolistic 
species,  named  Stevenson,  patronised 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  dwelt  in  a 
cellar  in  Princes-street,  well  stocked 
with  rare  and  curious  old  volumes,  of 
which  he  knew  the  value.  There  were 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Andrew  Thompson, 
powerful  in  the  pulpit ;  and  sometimes 
there  came  the  llev.  Edward  Irving, 
looking  like  an  exceedingly  mad  mis- 
sionary, to  hear  whose  rhapsodies  peo- 
ple crowded  round  the  doors  long  be- 
fore they  were  opened,  as  in  remote 
periods  at  the  pit  and  gallery  entrances 
of  theatres,  and  sacrificed  pounds  of 
solid  substance  with  innumerable  skirta 
of  coats.  There  were  Dr.  Hamilton 
with  the  cocked  hat,  and  his  still  more 
celebrated  Namesake,  without  one. 
There  were  Patrick  Itobertson,  called 
by  his  familiars  Peter,  not  yet  a 
judge,  but  unrivalled  at  a  joke,  or 
as  a  president  or  croupier ;  and  Do- 
naldson, the  great  chess-player,  wHo 
be<it  the  London  Club,  and  laughed 
the  Automaton  to  scorn.  There  were 
Roland,  the  best  fencer  in  Europe,  and 
Francalanza,  not  worth  a  tithe  of  him. 
There  were  (and  are  still)  William 
Murray,  incomparable  both  as  mana- 
ger and  actor,  and  Mackay,  the  inimi- 
table Baillie  Jarvie.  There  were — 
now  that  our  memory  is  on  its  mettle, 
we  verily  believe  we  could  gallop  merrily 
on  to  the  '*  crack  of  doom,"  and  not 
exhaust  the  list — but  we  nmst  hurry 
to  an  end.  Last,  though  far  from 
least,  there  was  dear  old  William  Kerr, 
for  more  than  forty  years  secretary  to 
the  General  Post  Office,  and  univer- 
sally beloved  of  men.  We  can  see  him 
now,  shuffling  along  in  a  pair  of  bound- 
less shoes,  shaped  like  canoes  from 
Otaheite  or  Ownyhee ;  the  strings  of 
his  nether  garments  untied  in  graceful 
2  Q 
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abandonment,    his  frill    embroidered 
with  snuff,  and  his  face  glowing  with 
benevolence ;  always  in  a  bustle,  and 
nearly  invisible  behind  piles  of  letters. 
He  was  simple  as  a  child  himself,  and 
had  no  belief  in  human  duplicity.     In 
that  gentle  nature  there  were  no  pas- 
sions ;  the  temperament  was  too  mild 
to  admit  such  turbulent  inmates ;  but 
it  acknowledged  three  ruling  propensi- 
ties.    These  were,  dabbling;  in  all  the 
lotteries;  franking  everything   for  all 
his  acquaintance,  from  half  a  sheet  of 
note  paper  up  to  a  house-key  or  a  par- 
cel of  haberdashery;*  and  attending 
everybody's  funeral.     IIow  he  found 
time  for  the  latter  avocation,  it  was 
impossible  to  divine,  but  that  he  never 
neglected  it  is  certain.     If  all  on  whom 
he  bestowed  that  attention  could  have 
obtained  leave  for  a  single  day  to  return 
the  compliment  when  his  own  inter- 
ment occurred,  the  procession  would 
have  been  longer  and  more  numerous 
than  tnat  which  graced  the  royal  pro- 
gress of  George  IV.  from  Ilolyrood  to 
the  Castle  and  back  again  in  the  me- 
morable month  of  August,  1822.  When 
our  kind  old  friend,  for  such  we  ever 
found  him,  retired  on  a  superannuated 
pension,  and  became  master  of  his  o%vn 
time,  we  never  could  make  out  how  he 
employed  it,  yet  still  he  appeared  in 
the  usual  hurry  of  business,  and  assur- 
edly he  left  ample  occupation  behind 
him   for  those  who  succeeded.     The 
cleansing  of  the   Augean  stable  was 
trifling  recreation  compared  to  reducing 
the  disorder  which  reified  in  every 
department    of  the  Edinburgh  post- 
omce. 

Our  author  informs  us  that  about 
the  year  1827  he  passed  into  a  shadow, 
and  muses  a  little  on  what  he  denomi- 
nates shadowism ;  by*  which  is  to  bo 
understood  the  state  at  which  ancient 
gentlemen,  whose  "lands  and  goods 
are  gone  and  spent,"  are  usually  held 
to  have  arrived,  by  a  benevolent  public; 
who  are  set  down  as  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental,  seeing  they  have  nothing 
left,  and  are per[)etu ally  receiving  notice 
to  make  vacancies,  with  hints  that  their 
room  would  be  preferred  to  their  com- 
pany. It  must  be  admitted  the  fast 
generation  of  the  pi-cseut  centurv  are 
strongly  imbued  with  these  charitable 


feelings  towards  their  elders.  "  A  go- 
vernor ••  of  forty,  or  thereabonts,  is 
considered  a  sort  of  Methuselah.  He 
"  has  liv'd  long  enough,"  as  Macbeth 
threnodizes,  and  shoidd  give  place  to 
younger  and  abler  substitutes.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  between 
the  conflicting  parties  as  to  when  these 
abdications  bewme  graceful  and  ne- 
cessary. It  is  unquestionably  mortify- 
ing to  illustrate,  in  yomr  own  case,  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  line — 

••  SapcrSoovf  U^  the  Tcteraa  oo  the  rtate." 

Nevertheless  it  behoves  all  responrible 
fathers  of  families,  and  well-preserved 
old  ladies,  of  either  sex,  ingoodhealdi 
and  spirits,  to  withstand  resolutely  the 
spread  of  these  opinions,  and  to  insist 
on  exercising  all  the  ri^ta  and  privi- 
leges of  living  utility,  until  they  of  their 
own  free  will  consent  to  resign  them.  If 
they  do  not  look  to  it  in  time,  and 
fight  for  themselves,  they  will  chance, 
ere  long,  to  be  treated  much  after  the 
fashion  in  which  heads  of  Hindu  fami- 
lies are  disposed  of  by  impatient  sue- 
cessors,  when  they  conceive  their  sires 
to  have  become  useless  incumbrances. 
They  are  told  affectionately  that  Brama 
wants  them,  and  they  must  go  to  him; 
whereupon  their  ears  and  noses  are 
plugged  up,  and  they  are  thrown  into 
the  Ganges,  just  as  the  Sultan  some- 
times  disposes  of  frail  young  ladies  of 
his  establishment  in  the  adjacent  Bos- 
phorus.  A  friend  of  ours,  now  a  gene- 
ral, but  then  a  very  young  officer  in 
India,  once  witnessed  this  operation  in 
progress,  and  performed  what  he 
thought  an  act  of  humanity  in  rescuing 
the  patient  from  his  cold  bath  before  he 
was  drowned,  and  had  to  keep  him 
ever  after  for  his  pains.  He  was  by 
no  means  thankful  for  the  interference, 
and  rather  reproached  his  deliverer  for 
restoring  him.  He  was  dead  in  law, 
struck  off  from  his  caste,  no  longer 
acknowleclged  by  any  one,  and  a  stray 
waif  on  creation's  waste.  A  good  les- 
son for  philanthropists  who  are  inclined 
to  meddle  gratuitously  in  other  people  s 
affairs. 

The  portion  of  this  work  which  treats 
of  foreio:n  travel  and  continental  noto- 
rieties, including  Goethe,  Tieck,  Miill- 


•  In  those  days  public  officials  at  the  head  of  departments  had  unlimited  power 
of  franking  to  any  weight,  which  privilege  they  abused  fearfully,  and  their  friends 
called  on  Uiem  to  exercise  it  without  remorse. 
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ner.  Dr.  Becker,  and  Gustaviis  IV. 
under  his  assumed  name  of  Colonel 
Gustafson,  are  neither  particularly 
amusin<j  nor  edifyinor,  and  we  are  not 
sorry  when  our  author  jyets  home  again, 
although  nothing  briijht  or  cheering 
appears  to  have  bailed  his  return. 
Goethe,  like  many  others,  has  had  his 
day.  The  present  reading  public 
know  nothing  of  the  **  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter  ;"  and  he  would  be  a  very  rash 
publisher  who  should  venture  its  revi- 
val. It  is  buried  in  the  same  sepulchre 
with  "Zimmermann  on  Solitude." 
Faust  has  become  a  little  stale  by  the 
numerous  translations,*  and  not  even 
Scott  could  render  **  Goetz  Von  Berlich- 
ingen  "  readable.  **  Wilhelm  Meister's 
Apprenticeship,"  no  doubt,  contains  an 
admirable  analysis  of  Hamlet,  for  all  who 
can  understand  and  agree  with  it.  The 
same  may  be  freely  admitted  of  Ticck's 
lucubrations  on  our  great  dramatist 
and  his  immediate  predecessors.  ^Ve 
have  been  told  lately  by  various  writers 
that  the  German  critics  comprehend 
Shaki>peare  better  than  we  do,  and  ex- 
pound his  mighty  genius  more  faith- 
fully. That  thej  liave  a  more  (Bslhetic\ 
conception  cf  his  ideas,  and  can  pene- 
trate more  thoroughly  all  the  intriciite 
machinery  of  his  imuirination.  On  these 
points  we  are  either  ignorant  or  obsti- 
nate. We  don't  pretend  to  understand 
clearly  what  eesthtic  means;  we  think 


the  merit  of  Shakspeare,  like  that  of 
every  great  original  genius,  was  sim- 

Ele  rather  than  complex.  We  fancy 
is  meanings  to  be  obvious  rather  than 
obscure  or  mystical,  and  we  leave  others 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  we  freely 
confess  to  be  a  little  beyond  our  mark. 
We  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Gillies 
and  his  agreeable  volumes,  thanking 
him  for  the  entertainment  we  have  de- 
rived from  them,  and  still  more  for  the 
pleasant  recollections  they  have  re- 
vived. When  they  reach  a  second 
edition,  we  entreat  of  him  to  purify 
them  from  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  most  common -place  French  terms 
which  occurs  incessantly,  and  is  both 
affected  and  unnecessary.  The  text 
is  disfigured,  and  the  sense  is  anything 
but  improved,  by  these  substitutions. 
It  is  also  clearly  unjust  to  the  native, 
vigorous  Saxon,  which  is  thus  pushed 
from  its  legitimate  position  to  make  way 
for  exotic  intruders,  with  very  inferior 
pretensions.  The  practice,  we  are 
sorry  to  observe,  is  becoming  too  gene- 
ral. If  our  writers  continue  to  indulge 
in  this,  at  the  rate  they  are  doing  at 
present,  we  shall  very  soon  cease  to 
have  a  national  tongue.  English  will 
disappear  into  French,  and  our  stan- 
dard authors,  of  fifty  years*  antiquity, 
will  require  the  help  of  a  dictionary, 
and  be  classed,  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
amon<;  the  dead  lan;;uages. 


•  Dr.  Anster's  is  unquestionably  the  best,  and  conveys  vividly  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

t  Mr.  Gillies  talks  of  an  aslhetical  tea,  which  he  assisted  at  in  Dresden.  We 
have  heard  of  a  dancing  tea  in  London  and  other  places  at  home;  (jM  dansante) 
and  this  sounds  odd  enough ;  but  an  aesthetical  tea  is  quite  appalling. 
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▲  TARN  ABOUT   OUB  FOBXFATHBRB. 

PART  II. 

CHAPTER   VI. 


GLENDRtm),  the  residence  of  Brook 
Aylmer,  in  the  barony  of  West  Mas- 
kerry,  was  a  pretty,  romantic  spot: 
nothing  wonderful  or  extraordinary; 
there  are  hundreds  as  pleasing  and 
prottv  in  most  mountainous  districts. 
Stillit  was  a  very  pretty  spot;  such 
as  a  quiet,  thoughtful  man  might  de- 
sire to  possess ;  a  little  secluded  nook, 
amid  tne  sweet  solitudes  of  rock,  and 
heather,  and  mountain.    A  rugged  old 
road,  leading  from  Macroom  to  Mill- 
street,  passed  by  the  gate,  and  con- 
ducted the  traveller,  according  to  the 
manner  of  our  ancestors,  up  and  down 
hills,  and  amid  stones  and  declivities, 
till  he  was  deposited,  sorely  bumped, 
braised,  and  wearie<l,  at  his  journey's 
end.      The  inconveniences  of  travel 
were,  however,  recompensed  to  apy 
one  who  had  a  soul  for  the  picttiresque, 
by  the  beauty  and  frequent  craudeur 
of  the  scenery  through  which  it  led. 
To  the  north  extended  a  wild,  rugged 
tract  of  heath,  and  moor,  and  turf- bog, 
beyond  which,  at  a  distance  of  about 
four  or  five  miles,  the  grand  form  of 
Musherymore  uprose  in  solitary  ma- 
jesty.    He  who  has  not  yet  climbed 
that  lofty  mountain,  and  viewed  the 
splendid  panorama  from  its  summit, 
has  a  great  pleasure  in  store.     Far  and 
away,  oeneath  the  spectator,  who  gazes 
as  from  an  eagle's  flight,  each  weU- 
known  field,  and  road,  and  farm,  can 
scarce  be  recognised,  in  their  dwindled 
littleness.      Southward  and  westward 
is  one  of  the  noblest  mountain  ranges 
in  the  kingdom:  occupying  the   dis- 
trict   of  Cork    and    Kerry    between 
Crookhaven  and  Tralee;  including  the 
mountains  of  Bantry,  with  the  Priest's 
Leap :  the  beautiful  and  superb  cliffs 
that  environ  and  throw  their  shadows 
on  the  waters  and  forests  of  the  ex- 
quisite Glengariff:    the  deep-hidden 
monastic  solitudes  of  Gougane  Barra : 
the  faixy-land  of  Killarney,  Glena,  and 
Mangerton,  and  the  sublime  pinnacles 
of  the  Recks:  a  glorious  array — a  world 
for  the  poet  and  the  painter — a  land 
of  romantic  glens,    and    lakes,    and 


waterfalls,  and  superb  inlets  of  the 
ocean,  and  magnificent  passes  among 
the  mountains.  East  and  west,  the 
ocean,  at  either  ade  of  Irehmd,  b 
faintly  discernible.  To  the  north,  the 
eye  overlooks  the  subordmate  emi- 
nences of  the  Bogjreraghs ;  and  surreys 
the  counties  of  limerick,  Clare,  ^\  a- 
terford,  and  Tipperary ;  and  pauses  on 
the  proud  elevation  of  the  Gaultie. 

But  this,  by-the-bye.  Our  Ulk  just 
now  is  about  Glendruid,  and  not  about 
what  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of* 
neighbouring  mountain.  The  reader, 
if  he  is  a  bit  of  a  poet,  will  excuse  the 
digression ;  and  if  he  isn't  a  poet,  but, 
like  King  George  II.,  "hates  both 
bainting  and  boethry,"  whj,  he  may  go 
study  Cocker;  the  less  I  (for  one)  hare 
of  his  companv  the  better. 

The  old  road  took  its  winding  course 
through  a  succession  of  picturesque 
objects ;  rock,  and  cliff,  and  copwe,  and 
sparkling  streamlets  disporting  in  their 
pebbly  and  broken  channels,  and 
mountain  farms  and  ruined  casilc. 
But  among  them  all,  was  none  more 
lovely  than  Glendniid.  As  you  ap- 
proached it  from  Macroom,  it  open^ 
suddenly  on  you,  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 
The  house,  an  old-fashioned,  comfort- 
able  mansion,  with  rounded  gable*, 
somewhat  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
stood  on  a  lawn  of  little  swelling  eme- 
rald hills,  embowered  in  trees,  paiW 
the  relics  of  an  ancient  forest  At  the 
foot  of  these  hills,  gushing  and  foamin? 
among  the  rocks,  there  brawled  * 
beautiful  little  river  ('yclept  Foensh). 
over  which  the  road  led  by  a  pictu- 
resque old  moss-grown  bridge:  *»" 
beyond  the  house,  sheltering  it  from 
the  western  gates,  appeared  a  ran^* 
of  copse- covered  cliffs  and  hills,  w|^ 
the  grand  mountain  of  MuUahancisb 
towering  in  the  background. 

Alasi  sweet  Glendruid!  thybeau^ 
is  departed.  Ill -management  and  recE- 
lessness  of  moral  principle  have  dwit 
with  dispoiling  hand  upon  thee.  >« 
trees  are  left  to  sigh  over  days  that  are 
gone ;   they  are  Si  levelled  to  their 
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stumps,  and  sold.  The  emerald  hills 
still  smile  on  the  passer-by ;  but  the 
old  house  b  a  ruin — a  wretched,  lonely 
object,  three-fourths  dismantled  and 
gone  to  decay,  and  abandoned  to  owls 
and  jackdaws.  Broken  and  defaced, 
with  its  windows  mostly  built  up  with 
stones ;  two  or  three  panes  of  glass 
left,  and  the  place  of  others  supplied 
by  an  old  hat  or  ragged  garment ;  the 
parlour,  once  the  scene  of  hospitality, 
and  mirth,  and  hopes,  and  plans,  is  te- 
nanted by  a  poor  farjj^ier,  with  his  wife 
and  brood  of  children,  not  to  mention 
poultry,  and  an  occasional  visit  from 
the  pigs. 

Brook  Aylmer,  at  the  period  of  our 
narrative,  was  a  bachelor  of  five-aud- 
twenty  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts. 
He  had  succeeded,  on  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  to  a  pretty  property  of 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  per  annum ; 
and  lived  with  a  brother  and  an  un- 
married sister,  at  Glendruid. 

It  was  a  perpetual  theme  for  won- 
derment in  the  country-  for  ten  miles 
round — ^that  is  to  say,  within  a  circle 
having  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ma- 
croom  for  a  centre,  with  a  radius  of 
ten  miles,  and  circumference  of  sixty— 
that  he  was  not  man-ied.  Sundry  ru- 
mours on  the  subject  were  ailoat.  Not 
a  week  elapsed,  but  the  established 
gossips  of  tho  several  lesser  circles, 
withm  the  greater  circle  above-men- 
tioned, had  some  news  to  tell  about 
his  approaching  nuptials.  "  Fact ! — 
certain  I  settled ! — you  may  depend  on 
it,  ma'am,  for  I  had  it  from,"  &c.  &c. 

Poor  fellow  \—felix  suum  si  bonum 
norit.  He  was  little  aware  how  his 
neighbours  took  care  of  him,  and  ma- 
naged his  affairs  for  him.  He  could 
not  ride  into  Macrooui,  but  Miss  Blun- 
derbore  was  sure  he  was  going  to  see 
pretty  little  Miss  Darkey  Diddear.  If 
he  turned  his  bridle  towards  Mount- 
Massy,  **  Ah  I"  says  Mrs.  Ilawkes,  of 
Clonracket,  "  I  understand  that  ma- 
noeuvre." If  he  passed  into  Mount- 
Hedges,  '*  Whew !"  exclaimed  elderly 
Miss  Coppinger  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Crump,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  a  month 
since?"  If  he  bowed  to  the  Miss 
Churchills,  "  Oh,  ho  1"  says  Dick 
Gander,  of  Grassfort,  wnking  to  Tom 
Savage,  "  is  that  the  game  you  are  at, 
mjr  cock?  Maybe  I  ain't  up  to  your 
tncksl"  If  he  stopped  to  chat  with 
Miss  Judy  Freke,  Phil  Fleming,  pass- 
ing by,  would  look  sly,  as  if  ho  was  up 
to  a  thing  or  two.    No  takmg  in  Phil 


Besides,  Phil  was  jealous,  and  had  his 
own  private  views  about  Judy.  And 
if  he  was  only  seen  leading  his  horse, 
and  walking  with  Miss  Pleasance,  of 
Carrigastuira,  the  fact  was  sufficient-^ 
primary  evidence,  and  no  mistake ; 
and  the  only  questions  were,  when  the 
ceremony  would  take  place,  and  what 
he  would  settle  upon  her,  and  what 
his  sister  would  do — whether  she  would 
continue  to  reside  at  Glendruid,   or 

whether .     **  But  no  matter ;  no 

feiir  of  Annie  Aylmer  ;  sure,  isn't  she 
engaged  this  year  back  to  George 
Yahoo?" 

••Lord,  ma*am,  what  put  that  in 
your  head  ?  It  ain't  George  Yahoo ; 
it's  Ben  Whiting,  of  Carrigafooka, 
she's  engaged  to." 

"Why,  then,  Mi-s.  Tivy,  George 
Yahoo  is  the  man,  as  sure  as  this  is  a 
good  cup  of  tay.  I  know  it,  and  I 
have  ravsin  to  know  it." 

"  I  don't  belave  it,  Mrs.  Tally  1" 

"  Why,  then,  upon  me  sacred  ho- 
nour, Mrs.  Tivy,  my  dear  craythur,  I 
have  it  from  the  best  authoritv ;  and 
as  we  arc  friends,  you  know  I  would 
not  desave  you.  Hark'ee — whisper,  in 
your  ear." 

••Ah,  you  don't  say  so,  ma'am !" 

••  'Tis  as  thrue  as  I'm  a  Christian 
woman." 

"  And  you  are  sure  them  was  the 
very  words  ?" 

*•  As  sure  as— hark'ee,  again  1" 

"  Oh.  then  !  Oh  1  oh!  thmk  of  that, 
now!     Well,  well!" 

"  You'll  keep  it  a  saycret ! " 

"  My  dear,  can  you  doubt  me  ?  We 
are  frinds  you  know.  Well,  but  that 
bates  all  I  ever  hear.  And  don't  her 
brother  know  it  ?" 

*•  Not  a  word  of  it,  ma'am." 

•'  Why  then,  see  that  now  !  I  con- 
fess I  never  liked  Annie  Avlmer.  I 
always  thought  her  a  desateful,  inthri- 
cate,  schaymin'  little  minx :  though  I 
always  kep  me  opinnins  to  myself* 
and  never  tould  anybody." 

"  I  am  sure  you  was  too  good-na- 
tured, ma'am." 

"  We  should  never  spake  evil  of  our 
neighbours,  Mrs.  Tally ;  and  that  has 
always  been  a  rule  of  mine ;  except  it 
might  be  in  a  quiet  way  like,  over  a 
cup  oftiiy,  and  between  frinds.  'Tis 
a  mighty  quare  world  we  live  in  1" 

*•  Why  then,  that's  thrue  for  you, 
Mrs.  Tivy." 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  a  \cry  general  ride  that  gossips 
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and  tale-bearers  are  ill-natured  and 
censorious.  The  love  of  gossip  pro- 
ceeds from  no  wish  for  the  welfare  of 
others;  no  philosophic  observation  of 
human  nature.  It  implies  merely  a  rest- 
less itch  of  mcddlinnr;  a  want  of  rational 
occupation  of  the  mind ;  a  want  of  ob- 
jects, true,  just,  and  lovely ;  a  taste  for 
the  mean  and  the  little ;  and  the  va- 
nity of  seeming  knowing.  The  infor- 
mation about  other  people's  affairs, 
■which  is  sought  for  by  a  genuine  gos- 
sip, is  not  sought  for  with  a  view  of 
doing  them  good.  "  Non  est  curiosus," 
Baith  a  wise  man,  "  quin  idem  sit  ma- 
levolus." 

Perhaps  it  was  partly  owing  to  con- 
siderations like  these  that  Brook  Ayl- 
mer  was  no  gossip.  He  was  well-na- 
tured, benevolent,  and  just-minded. 
He  thought  so  little  of  who  was  going 
to  be  married,  that  if  you  told  him  a 
rumour  of  the  kind,  it  was  ten  to  one, 
unless  the  parties  were  particular  ac- 
quaintances of  his  own,  but  he  forgot 
it  in  a  week ;  which  made  some  of  his 
neighbours  say  he  was  a  fool. 

Ferhaps  he  lived  too  much  in  visions 
of  the  good  and  fair ;  which  rendered 
him  somewhat  incomprehensible  to 
some. 

Certes,  it  is  useful  to  moderate  our 
loftier  aspirations  with  the  homelj^,  or- 
dinary business  of  life,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  even  of  its 
baser  and  meaner  ways.  But  then, 
again,  how  careful  should  a  roan  be 
who  loves  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
how  he  surrender  the  pure  poetry  of 
his  soul  to  be  darkened  and  polluted 
by  juxta-position  with  the  vulgarities, 
and  selfishnesses,  and  humbugs  of  hu- 
man  life.  It  may  have  been  a  feeling 
of  this  kind,  combined  with  the  bent 
of  his  own  nature,  that  induced  Ayl- 
mer  to  lead  a  retired  life,  and  to  shun 
rather  than  to  seek  the  society  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  a  well-stored  li- 
brary he  found  abundant  material  for 
delight  and  improvement.  He  loved 
a  lonely  ramble  m  the  fields,  or  among 
the  mountains,  there  to  pursue  his  fa- 
vourite trains  of  thought,  and  some- 
times to  note  them  in  his  pocket-book. 
To  him  it  was  happiness,  and  pleasure 
ever  new,  to  ascend  a  mountain,  and 
on  its  highest  point  to  lay  himself  amid 
the  heath  and  wild  grass,  and  peruse 
some  favourite  volume,  or  contemplate 
the  infinite  landscape  extended  around 
him,  with  hia  own  little  quiet  home  at 
a  distance  in  the  lowlands. 


He  bad  much  of  that  dispo^tioa  of 
mind  which  loves  to  look  beyond  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  to  dwell 
upon  a  better.     It  was  not  that  senti- 
ment of  querulous,   disappointed  va- 
nity which  loads  to  quarrelling  with 
ever}'thing  that  docs  not  square  with 
a  man's  fancies  or  conceits.     It  was 
the  clear,  moral,   and  intellectual  per- 
ception of  one  who  takes  a  wise  view 
of  the  present  state    of  man  ;    who 
knows  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  must 
be,  a  process:  who  investigates  the 
laws  by  which  hufaan  nature  is  to  be 
developed  and  improved,   and  looks 
forward  with  faith  to,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  over  the  whole 
earth.     It  was  the  sentiment  of  one 
who  surveys  the  destinies  of  man,  and 
the  true  ends  of  his  being. 

Among  the  favourite  speculations 
of  Aylmer,  the  possibility  ot  improving 
the  means  of  intercourse  between  the 
several  sections  of  the  human  race  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  attention.  He  cal- 
culated that  if  the  artificial  helps  af- 
forded to  the  natural  powers  of  man 
by  horses,  and  carts,  and  coaches,  and 
ships  impelled  by  the  wind,  were  so 
advantageous  to  the  best  interests  of 
man,  those  interests  would  be  pro- 
moted in  vastly  higher  degrees  by  the 
use  of  greater  locomotive  power,  which 
should  enable  men  to  traverse  sea 
and  land  with  a  speed  hitherto  un- 
known. 

The  minds  of  Watt  and  other  sci- 
entific  men  were  at  that  period  turned 
to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, and  the  application  of  it  to  the 
purposes  of  locomotion — the  towing  of 
vessels  and  the  urging  of  carriages. 
Railways  of  iron  were  then  employed 
in  collieries  in  England,  and  some  in- 
genious men  were  speculating  on  the 
possibility  of  moving  the  coal-wagons 
thereon  by  steam  power. 

The  world  had  long  known  that  an 
acorn  is  parent  of  a  forest :  but  to  very 
few,  when  they  saw  the  steam  issuing 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  did  the 
idea  ever  occur  of  the  vast  power 
which  might  be  derived  from  a  scien- 
tific use  of  that  hot  hissing  vapour  : 
and  how,  in  the  designs  of  Providence, 
it  was  destined  to  become  a  grand  in- 
strument for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  civilization,  and  happiness 
throughout  the  world. 

Yet,  such  were  the  thoughts  of  Ayl- 
mer :  and  he  contemplated  with  the 
prescient  spirit  of  a  poet  and  a  phiUn- 
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thropUt>  the  time  not  very  distant,  he 
hoped,  when  caiTiages  on  a  railroad, 
or  ships  on  their  watery  way,  impelled 
by  steam,  should  convey  travellers  and 
luerchandisG  with  the  velocity  of  a 
race-horse ;  and  days  should  be  changed 
into  hours,  and  weeks  into  days,  lie 
saw  lines  of  railway  extendinor  from 
Paris  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
Scutari  to  Calcutta  or  Pekin  ;  or,  tra- 
versing the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, and  transforming  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  places  into  regions  of 
wealth  and  civilisation. 

In  these  brilliant  speculations  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  he  met  little 
sympathy  from  his  neighbours.  Some, 
to  wnom  Aylmer  talked  of  these  things, 
stared  with  wonder,  others  laughed, 
some  yawned. 

Now,  Aylmer  knew  all  thisj  and 
yet,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature 
would  perpetually  lead  him  into  for- 
getfulness  of  the  natures  of  those  whom 
he  addressed ;  and  he  would  utter  his 
magnificent  ideas  to  people  incapable 
of  appreciating  them;  and,  impelled 
by  tne  very  strength  of  his  feelings  to 
seek  for  sympathy,  he  would  seek  for 
it  even  against  hope  and  conviction. 
For  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  our  feel- 
ings will  be  our  desire  for  s}  mpathy ; 
and,  knowing  this  law,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  learn  to  regulate  our  feelings,  and 
to  remember  that  the  greater  their 
strength,  the  less  likelihood  is  there  of 
their  meeting  with  sympathy.  *•  In 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls."  "Learn 
to  live  alone." 

We  are  deceived  sometimes,  too, 


>\  hen  to  our  outward  sense  there  is  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  sympathy. 
Hypocrisy,  cunning,  polite^se,  will  as- 
sume the  guise  of  a  sympathy  which  is 
not  felt.  Or  the  endeavour  to  sympa* 
thise,  proceeding  from  fondness  and 
partiality,  or  from  a  wish  to  learn,  will 
produce  a  manner  and  conduct  which 
are  often  mistaken  for  sympathy,  but 
are  not  the  real  thing. 

The  minister  of  religion,  rapt,  ex- 
cited, ecstatic,  pouring  forth  to  a 
crowded  tea-party  his  views,  and  feel- 
ings, and  fancies,  and  meeting  no  con. 
tradiction  but  silence,  or  flattering 
attention,  is  apt  to  persuade  himself 
that  his  audience  sympathise  with  him 
and  consent  to  his  doctrine ;  while  in 
fact  many  of  them  have  no  distinct 
notion  of  the  subject  matter  of  his  ha- 
rangue ;  and  some  don't  care  about  it ; 
and  some  prudently  decline  express- 
ing their  dissent  for  fear  of  incurring 
odium  and  impopularity,  and  injuring 
their  worldly  interests ;  and  some,  cle- 
verer than  liie  rest,  affect  enthusiastic 
assent  to  doctrines  concerning  which 
they  have  neither  thought  nor  feeling, 
and  so  get  a  re{)utation  for  sanctity  and 
knowledge  which  they  do  not  merit. 
And  using  this  reputation  as  an  engine^ 
they  set  up  for  oracles,  and  managers, 
and  dictators  ;  and  the  unsuspecting 
minister  whose  self-love  is  flattered  by 
their  attentions,  counts  them  as  very 
excellent  and  superior  people  ;  and  in 
this  scene  of  humbug  a  man  who  hum- 
bly and  honestly  seeks  for  truth,  and 
will  not  aflect  a  sympathy  whidi  he 
does  not  feel,  will  be  despised  and  in- 
sulted. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


Toe  good  folks  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Macroom,  who  send  re- 
gularly once  a  day  to  the  post-office 
for  letters  or  newspapers,  will,  per- 
Laps,  scarcely  be  able  to  realise  to  tneir 
imaginations  a  time  (not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  their  own,)  when  no  post- 
office  existed  in  that  town,  and  people 
had  to  send  all  the  way  to  Cork  either 
to  receive  a  letter  or  to  deposit  one  in 
the  letter-box.  Brooke  Aylmer,  ever 
since  such  time  as  he  calculated  that 
his  letter  was  likely  to  arrive  at  Castle 
Sherkin,  had  been  sending  into  Cork, 
at  least  twice  a  week,  in  hope  of  re- 
ceiving an  answer,  and  at  last  wrote 
to  Corney«  and  was  on  the  point  of 


despatchmg  an  express  across  the  coun* 
try  to  Skibbereen,  when  at  last,  what 
between  Mrs.  O'Sherkin's  zeal  and 
promptness  in  writing,  and  Aylmer's 
perseverance  in  sending,  the  answer 
was  received  at  Gleudruid  in  only  a 
few  days  after  the  penning;  of  it. 

Late  in  the  aflernoon,  the  messenger 
who  brought  it  returned,  hot  and  dusty, 
after  his  run  of  five-and-twenty  mile^ 
from  Cork,  and  with  sparkling  eye^ 
and  a  flush  of  triumph  that  seemed  to 
anticipate  a  glass  of  whiskey  (or  may- 
be two)  as  a  reward  for  his  success 
sought  Mr.  Aylmer,  whom  he  found 
strolling  with  ms  sbter  and  his  brother 
Jack  in  the  wood  of  Glendruid.    It 
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was  a  lovely  sequestered  place  ;  a  path, 
winding  on  the  side  of  a  little  bill, 
led  under  old  oaks,  and  ash,  and  hazel ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  river  below,  dash, 
ing  and  wantoning  among  the  rocks, 
mingled  like  a  wild  melody  with  the 
pleasant  rustling  of  the  boughs.  Gog- 
gin  the  Fairy  (for  such  were  the  name 
and  cognomen  of  the  messenger),  a 
tall,  bare-footed,  shock-headed  urchin, 
with  the  remnant  of  a  hat  on  his  head, 
and  clad  in  half  a  pair  of  breechesy 
and  the  tattered  relics  of  a  blue 
jacket,  having  handed  the  letter  with 
a  radiant  grm  of  delight  to  "  the 
master,"  and  being  desired  by  him 
to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  get  his  din- 
ner,  uttered  a  profusion  of  chatter- 
ing in  praise  of  the  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence of  the  family,  wished  them 
all  a  long  life,  grasped  the  tangled 
forelock  of  his  heaii  with  his  right  paw, 
pulled  his  head  downwards  by  way  of 
a  bow,  and  scampered  off  on  his  mot- 
tled red  legs. 

Mrs.  O'Sherkin'sletter  began  by  say- 
ing that  Mr.  O'S.  being  prevented  by 
very  particular  business  (I)  from  writ- 
ing, had  re<}uested  (I)  her  to  write,  and 
to  say  that  it  was  his  intention  to  be  in 
Cork  on  a  certain  day  next  week  with 
Comey ;  that  they  were  much  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  havmg  Mr.  Aylmer  for 
a  travelling  companion,  and  meant  to 
sail  by  the  next  packet  for  Bristol* 
Corney  also  desired  his  love ;  had  re- 
ceived Mr.  Aylmer's  letter,  and  fully 
agreed  with  what  he  said  about  musical 
instruments.  And  the  girls  were  de- 
lighted, &c.,  Fanny  in  particular;  and 
they  were  dying  to  have  a  pianoforte, 
ani  begged  their  friend  Mr.  Aylmer 
to  get  one  for  them,  and  to  bring  it 
himself  to  Castle  Sherkin,  where  he 
must  pay  a  long  visit.  And  with  their 
best  love  to  Annie,  and  compliments 
to  Mr.  Jack,  she  (Mrs.  O'B.)  was, 
&c.  &c.  8zc. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were  sin- 
gularly agreeable  to  Aylmer,  who  had 
for  some  time  entertained  a  deep  senti- 
ment of  admiration  for  Fanny,  and 
hailed  any  glimmering  of  an  indication 
that  his  affection  might  possibly  be  re- 
ciprocated. In  fact,  he  had  sought  to 
travel  with  her  father  and  brother,  less 
on  account  of  the  business  (*twas  only 
to  buy  some  scarce  books)  which  tooK 
him  to  London,  than  to  get  an  0[>por- 
tunity  of  insinuating  the  state  of  his 
afiections,  and  proving  what  sort  of 
reception  they  were  likely  to  meet  from 


the  family.  Under  these  circamstaoces, 
the  cordial  invitation  which  he  had  to 
Castle  Sherkin,  and  the  message  from 
the  young  ladies,  *•  Fanny  in  parti- 
cular," seemed  to  exalt  faint  hope  into 
certainty,  and  to  change,  *'  as  by  the 
stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand,"  his 
previous  state  of  feverish  despondency 
into  a  state  of  light  and  happiness. 

But,  why,  asks  some  one,  could  not 
Brooke  Aylmer,  instead  of  this  round- 
about course,  go  off  to  Castle  Sherkin, 
where  he  was  always  welcome,  and  get 
up  a  flirtation  with  Fanny,  take  her  on 
pic-nics,  and  go  galivanting  about  the 
country  with  her,  write  her  some 
verses,  drop  hints,  make  himself  aCTce- 
able,  tie  his  cravat  with  art,  in  short, 
put  his  best  leg  forward  ? 

Reader  —  unless  you  be  one  of 
those  unsympathetic  beings  who  have 
stereotyped  their  minds,  and  are  un- 
able to  conceive  or  understand  any 
state  of  thought  or  feeling,  bat  ju«t 
what  accords  with  the  settled  formulas 
of  their  own  natures — you  will  have 
observed  that  the  sentiment  of  love, 
like  all  other  sentiments  or  parts  of 
human  nature,  exists  differently,  and 
manifests  itself  di^rently,  in  different 
individuals. 

In  some  it  exists  merely  as  material 
for  passing  amusement :  for  the  grati- 
fication of  vanity  or  e^tism.^  And 
such  have  as  much  notion  of  its  real 
nature,  as  a  dandy  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons, who  lounges  with  a  party  of 
"  fine  gals"  into  a  picture  gallery,  has 
of  the  thoughts  or  works  of  a  Michael 
Angelo,  or  a  Leonardo  Da  Vinci. 

In  others  it  exists  as  a  gay,  animat- 
ing principle  :  it  makes  thein  brilliant 
and  agreeable :  they  sparkle  and  glitter 
like  a  jet-d'eau.  They  tell  the  whole 
world  of  it. 

In  others,  it  is  like  a  deep,  sileot, 
river :  and  they  in  whom  it  thus  exists 
would  hide  its  very  existence  ^^ 
every  eye  save  one ;  and  even  from  that 
eye,  unless  they  think  it  is  recipro- 
cated ;  and  they  are  sometimes  melan- 
choly and  abstracted. 

Now  Brooke  Aylmer  was  one  of 
those  '*  spirits  shy  and  still,"  in  whom, 
when  the  sentiment  was  awakened,  it 
manifested  itself  with  a  singleness,  afld 
strength,  and  depth,  and  poetic  purity# 
which  made  him  shrink  from  tne  icle* 
of  its  being  an  object  for  the  rudega*^ 
and  gossip  of  the  world.  And  the  ides 
of  disclosing  the  deep  enthusiasm  of 
his  heart,  only  to  find  that  it  was  not 
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reciprocated,  was  insupportable.  And 
thus  he  had  never  told  any  one  the  state 
of  his  afiections ;  and  though  he  had 
been  several  times  at  Castle  Shcrkin, 
yet  he  never  could  muster  courage  to 
express  them. 

He  had  been  much  annoyed  by  a 
report  current  in  the  country,  about  a 
year  since,  that  one  Solomon  Wooden- 
pate,  curate  of  a  parish  some  miles  off', 
had  proposed  for,  and  been  accepted 
by.  Miss  O'Sherlan ;  and  though  he 
was  disposed  to  give  but  little  credit  to 
this  piece  of  country  gossip,  yet  when 
he  heard  the  very  day  of  their  wed- 
ding named,  and  how  he  and  her 
mother  and  sister  had  gone  to  Cork, 
to  purchase  the  wedding  things,  he 
could  not  help  some  agonising  misgiv- 
ings. 

And  then  he  heard  again  that  the 
rumour  bad  not  even  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  it,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  it  ori- 
ginated. And  Aylmer  determined  he 
would  go  through  with  the  afiiiir,  and 
he  planned  the  whole  scheme  of  pro- 
ceedings. And  after  a  week  of  per- 
plexity and  indecision,  he  mounted  his 
horse  one  fine  summer's  morning,  and 
journeyed  valiantly  towards  Carbery. 
But,  alas  for  the  resolution  of  a  lover  I 
When,  in  the  aflernoon,  he  reached 
the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  Dun- 
manway,  he  bethought  himself — what, 
if  he  should  fail ! — what,  if  by  too 
forward  and  ill-timed  a  disclosura  of 
bis  sentiments,  he  were  to  forfeit  the 
chance  of  urging  them  at  some  future 
and  more  favourable  season  I  And 
what,  if  the  report  about  Wooden- 
pate  were  true,  afler  all  1  but  no  1  it 
could  not  be  true.  The  idea  of  being 
supplanted  by  such  an  idiot  I  And  he 
checked  his  horse,  and  paused  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  looked,  "  and 
sighed  his  soul  toward"  the  distant 
hills,  beyond  which  the  scenes  where 
dwelt  the  object  he  most  prized  on 
earth  seemed  to  present  themselves  in 
vivid  reality  to  his  mental  vision.  And 
he  sunk  into  musing ;  and  was  rapt 
in  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  when  the 
sound  of  merry  voices  behind  him 
roused  him  from  his  meditations.  They 
proceeded  from  a  party  of  equestrians 
who  were  advancing  towards  where 
Aylmer  sat  on  his  horse.  Ue  turned 
his  head,  and  beheld  Fanny  and  her 
sister  Bessy !  who  were  on  a  visit  with 
their  aunt,  Mrs.  Mullet,  of  Skim- 
peen  ;  and  were  at  that  moment  taking 
a  ride  with  some  of  the  youthful  MuU 


lets,  and  with  the  Reverend  Solomon 
Woodenpnte ! 

Now  then  !  there  she  was  I  within  a 
few  yards  of  Aylmer,  when  he  fancied 
her  miles  off! — as  if  some  blessed 
fairy  had  annihilated  time  and  space, 
and  brought  her  there  on  purpose. 
And  she  greeted  him  with  such  kind- 
ness, and  was  so  surprised  at  seeing 
her  **  lonely  poet,"  as  she  used  to  cau 
him.  Oh,  Brooke  Aylmer  I  could'st 
thou  do  nothing  better  than  start  and 
stare,  as  if  she  was  a  constable  come  to 
apprehend  thee  for  sheep- stealing  ? 

"Oh I  ah!  how  do  you  do?"  said 
he. 

"  Why,  very  well,"  said  she;  "and 
how  comes  it  that  we  catch  you  here 
by  yourself  on  the  hillside?" 

**  A  —  a  —  a  — ,"  said  Aylmer — 
"I  —  a  —  was  —  a  —  just  —  a  — a 
—  a  — . " 

"  Romancing  as  usual,  I  suppose," 
said  Bessy. 

And  they  pressed  round  him  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  while  he  stared  like 
an  owl  at  them,  and  said,  "how  do 
you  do  ?*' — and  remarked,  what  a  fine 
day  it  was. 

*'  Aylmer,  my  jewel,'*  cried  his  old 
school-fellow.  Bob  Mullet,  "you  seem 
to  have  forgotten  me.    Shake  hands." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  poor  Aylmer, 
with  woeful  gravity ;  "  how  do  you 
do?" 

'*  Why,  stout  and  hearty,"  said  Bob 

"  What  beautiful  weather  it  is,"  said 
Aylmer,  with  a  stare  not  unlike  that 
of  an  idiot. 

**Bedad  it  is  so,  surely,"  replied 
Bob ;  "  the  crops  are  looking  finely." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Bessy,  *•  you  were 
on  your  way  to  our  place." 

Aylmer  gasped  for  utterance. 

*•  Come  to  Skimpeen,  at  any  rate, 
for  to-night,"  said  Will  Mullet,  "  and 
we'll  give  you  abed,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come ;  and  we'll  have  a  dance  in  the 
evening.  Come,  like  a  right  good 
fellow,  as  you  are." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said 
Aylmer,  "  thank  you,  but  —  a  —  a  — 
a  — *' — here  his  eye  rolled  wildly  from 
Fanny  to  Solomon  Woodenpate — "  I 
must  return  to  Glendruid  this  evening. 
I  —  a  —  a  —  must  wish  you  a  good 
afternoon.  Pray  offer  my  best  respects 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullet." 

And  bowing,  with  a  ghastly  smile 
of  profound  melancholy,  he  rode  away, 
in  a  state  of  horrible  vexation  and  de- 
spair, and  reached  his  home  that  even- 
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*-j  br  e:>_t/.1j:'^:,  cxlLi^tei  and  hun- 
try,  hiv-.j!"^-%r:5ino«  ni>m:n^;  and 
L^  i.-'r&e  JLn.'<.k'.i  up  wiih  the  jour- 
ney. 

Tt:c  S'^ir-Vy— t*r.  jartr  cantered  home- 
wsri>,  ir.  '.^  J.  -J  in  *T:n  Iry  oli5*?r^-»- 
ti^-i>  on  •hf  rt-i'-i'-.ve  «It  ux-anour  of 
BrV'te  \\.ii.'.T.  Mi>>0>Jvrkin,  who 
h»i  a-I  ih.-  ni-rr.l-.z  Kvii  the  piyest 
CI*  ih^  jr"»  .ji.  5  :^  :•  nir  LK.-ca  ue  >i!vnt 
azii  a':  ?^.:'.T,  ^nl  vi;:..y  endeavoured  to 
rii  ht.r5<:J  ol  WcKHKnpaie,  for  whom 
she  hiii  an  intense  aTersijn,  and  who 
WAS  UT^urin^  her  with  a  lecture  on 
chorch  matters,  asi  denouncing  John 


Wesley,  in  most  abusive  and  unmea- 
sured  Language,  as  a  heretic. 

Since  the  above  episode  in  the  life  of 
Brooke  Aylmer,  afTuirs  had  assumed  a 
new  aspect,  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile 
on  him.  Ue  discovered  that  no  jot  or 
titiLe  of  love  had  ever  been  lost  on 
either  side,  between  NVoodenpate  and 
Miss  O'Sherkin,  the  rumour  of  his 
approaching  nuptials  with  her  bein^  a 
mere  piece  of  gossip.  Uow  it  origi- 
nated It  were  in  vain  to  inquire.  "  Tri- 
fles, light  as  air,  are  to"  a  true  gossip 
just  what  they  are  to  "  the  jeafous— 
confirmation  strong." 


CHAFTBR  TnX. 


•«AxD  how  long  will  you  be  away 
from  home,  Bnx  te  ?"  said  Miss  AyU 
mer,  after  Mrs.  0*Sherkin*s  letter  had 
been  duly  di5cu>*cd. 

'*  It  must  depi-nd  a  goo<l  deal  on 
wind  and  tide,  Annie,"  said  her  bro- 
ther ;  **  our  sUy  in  London  wiU  not, 
I  suppose,  exceed  a  fortnight.  But 
the  getting  there,  and  the  returning 
thenee — th:it's  the  rub.  We  may  be 
kept.  Lord  knows  how  long,  in  Cork, 
Waiting  for  a  wind.  And  the  passage 
to  Bristol  sometimes  occupies  a  month; 
and  the  journey  by  coach  up  to  Lon- 
don  is  rather  tedious," 

**Oh !  Brooke,"  cried  Annie,  "what 
a  journey,  and  what  a  long  time  for 
you  to  be  al)si*nt  from  home  1** 

"Ah!  if  they  could  only  employ 
steam !"  cried  Aylmer,  with  fervid  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  Ah  I  Brooke,  dear,  that's  the  way 
you  always  talk.  You  have  been  try- 
ing, this  many  a  long  day,  to  make  me 
believe  that  hot  water  would  make 
ships  and  coaches  go  quicker  than  they 
do  at  present.  Now  1  am  only  a  young 
woman,  and  women  are  not  expected 
to  be  very  learned,  and  I  know  you  are 
very  clever  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
everything  has  its  use  pointed  out  by 
nature ;  and  the  use  of  hot  water  is  to 
boil  the  dinner,  and  to  make  tea  and 
punch.  And,  surely,  it  is  a  flying  in 
the  face  of  nature,  as  it  were,  to  put 
hot  water  to  draw  a  coach.  Ilorses 
are  the  proper  things  to  draw  coaches, 
and  not  hot  water.  You  see,  Brooke, 
as  you  love  reasoning,  1  have  put  the 
qiiestion  to  you  on  grounds  of  the 
clearest  reason  and  common  sense." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Aylmer,  "you 
don't  understand  these  things." 


" Don't  I ?"  said  Annie,  bridling; 
'*  well,  if  I  don*t,  there  are  some  that 
do.     Ask  Jack  what  he  thinks  of  iu" 

«  111  tell  you,  then,  what  I  think  of 
the  matter,"  exclaimed  honest  Jack, 
patting  the  head  of  bis  spaniel ;  "  I 
think  that  the  moment  Brooke's  grand 
scheme  is  adopted,  of  drawing  coaches 
by  kettles  of  hot  water  on  wheels,  will 
be  the  last  of  the  glor^  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  would  ruin  our  breed  of 
horses  to  a  certainty ;  and  we  all  knov 
that  it  is  on  our  unrivalled  breed  of 
horses  that  the  national  glory  depends." 

"  You  need  not  laugh,  Brooke," 
said  Annie ;  "  you  know  you  sometimes 
get  laughed  at,  with  your  grand  schemes 
about  steam." 

«  Laughed  at  I"  said  Aylmer,  "yes I 
as  they  have  laughed  at  better  men-- 
at  Lord  Worcester  and  James  Watt." 

"Oh!  well,  Brooke,"  said  Annie. 
looking  very  sad,  *'but  you  should 
remember  tnat  there  are  some  verj 
serious  objections  to  that  exalting  of 
the  powers  of  man,  which  seems  iO 
favorite  an  object  with  you." 

"  Objections  to  the  improvement  of 
human  nature  I"  cried  AylmeTf  raising 
his  hands  and  eyes. 

"  Oh  I  Brooke,  Brooke,  I  am  afraid 
you  arc  in  want  of  a  ri^ht  spirit.  Ke- 
member  what  that  admirable  man,  Mr. 
Solomon  Woodenpate,  aaid  the  other 
day." 

"  What  was  it  he  said?" 

"I  am  sorry  you  should  have  for* 
gotteu  it.  Ue  said  that  man  ougbt  to 
be  humble,  and  not  set  himself  up 
against  heaven,  like  the  presoraptuuitf 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  And 
he  spoke  of  the  balloon  that  the  French- 
man,  in  London,  went  up  in  the  other 
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day  ;  and  he  said  that  this  was  only  a 
device  of  Satan,  to  make  man  think  of 
mounting  into  the  air,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  never  gave  him  wings 
as  he  has  to  the  birds." 

"  O  tempora  1  O  mores  !"  exclaimed 
Aylmer. 

•*  And  he  said  that  the  persons  who 
have  occupied  themselves  most  with 
attempts  at  navigating  the  air,  are 
Popish  priests,  friars,  monks  and  Jesu- 
its. That's  a  fact,  and  facts,  you  know, 
are  stubborn  things." 

"  AVhat  exquisite  logic  1" 

•*  Well,  you  know  what  an  excellent 
man  be  is." 

•*  I  know  he  is  a  booby  I*' 

"  Oh,  Brooke,  for  shame !  to  speak 
of  that  admirable  man  in  such  a  man- 
ner. It  only  proves  the  truth  of  what 
he  said  to  you — that  your  besetting  sin 
was  a  want  of  humihty." 

"  And  I  laughed  at  him." 

"  It  was  most  improper  of  you  to  do 
so.  You  know  Brooke,  dear,  that 
when  you  think  wrong,  it  is  the  duty 
of  such  an  admirable  man  as  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Woodenpate  to  rebuke  you." 

'*  And  if  Solomon  Woodenpate  talks 
nonsense  and  impertinence,  have  not  I 
a  right  to  laugh  at  him  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Why  not?" 

'<  Because  he  is  an  admirable  man — 
a  none-such — a  gem  I" 

•*  Oh  I"  cried  Aylmer,  clasping  his 
hands  with  fervour,  "  oh  1  that  I  had 
language  to  express,  within  the  limits 
of  chanty,  the  indignation  that  I  feel 
at  the  manners  and  conduct  of  self-wor- 
shipping  infallibles — conceited  religion- 
ists— oracles — none-suches!  A  class  of 
people  who,  whether  in  private  or  in 
public  life,  insult  all  who  are  capable 
of  taking  a  larger  view  than  themselves 
are  capable  of,  and  who  have  the  ho- 
nesty to  express  it.*' 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Brooke.  I  never  saw  any  such  peo- 
ple ;  but  I  know  this,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
enpate is  always  right,  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

*•  Prove  that.  Miss  Wisdom." 

*'  I  won't  prove  it  1" 

*'  Ah,  do." 

«'  I  won't  I" 

"  Try." 

"  I  won't  I  I  know  I  am  in  the 
right,  and  that's  enough.  Mr.  Wood- 
enpate is  an  admirable  man,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  what  he  said  some 
time  ago,  that  an  Inquisition  ought  to 


be  established  to  punish  all  people  who 
think  wrong." 

**  Oh,  Galileo!"  cried  Aylmer,  "the 
inquisition  punished  thee  for  thinking 
right  I  and  if  Solomon  Woodenpate 
had  lived  in  those  times  he  would  have 
been  one  of  thy  persecutors." 

"  It's  no  use  tiilking  of  Galileo, 
Brooke.  His  case  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  present  subject.  Mr.  Wooden- 
pate never  would  have  punished  Gali- 
leo, or  any  one  else,  for  thinking  right ; 
he  would  only  punish  people  who  think 
wrong." 

**  And  so  you  would  have  me  thrown 
into  the  Inquisition,  Annie  I"  said  Ayl- 
mer, laughing.  '*  Oh,  Annie,  I  thought 
you  were  a  niore  good-natured  girl. 
Oh,  Annie,  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

<*  Then  cease  to  think  wrong,  and 
submit  yourself  with  humility  and 
teachableness  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Woodenpate." 

"  And  what  is  your  defmition  of 
thinking  wrong  ?"  asked  Aylmer. 

"  Presuming  to  think  otherwise  than 
Mr.  Woodenpate.  That's  thinking 
wrong,"  said  Annie. 

"  Truly,"  said  Aylmer,  "  the  Solo- 
mon Woodenpatcs  have  sometimes 
large  influence  in  human  concerns  ; 
inasmuch  as  busy-bodyism,  and  loud 
assertion,  and  noisy  zeal,  make  a 
greater  show  in  the  world  thjin  thought 
and  reason,  and  the  meekness  of  wis- 
dom.    Their  real  principle  is — 

•• »  Qui  nVime  pas  Cotin,  n'aime  pas  son  Rol, 
Et  n'a  pas,  selon  Cotin,  nl  Dieu,  nl  liol,  ni  fol.* 

They  prescribe  humility  to  others,  and 
profess  it  themselves ;  and  their  notion 
of  humility  is,  that  they  shall  be  teach- 
ers and  dictators,  and  that  other  peo- 
ple shall  accept  the  privilege  humbly 
and  gratefully  of  sitting  at  their  feet 
as  disciples,  nor  presume  to  differ  from 
them.  In  their  vanity  and  conceit  of 
perfect  knowledge,  *  they  canton  out 
to  themselves,'  as  the  wise  Locke  ob- 
serves, *  a  little  Goshen  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  where  light  shines,  and, 
as  they  conclude,  day  blesses  them  ; 
but  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansium 
they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.*  And 
hence  their  false  conclusions,  and  the 
violence  and  fanaticism  with  which  they 
maintain  them  ;  and  hence  their  iron 
selfishness,  their  want  of  sympathy  and 
charity,  their  egotism  and  Procrustean 
tyranny,  whose  real  nature  is  hidden, 
it  may  be*  from  themselves,  under  the 
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guise  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple." 

*«  Oh,  Brooke,  Brooke  I"  said  Annie, 
in  a  tone  of  mournful  remonstrance. 

**  I  tell  you  what,  Annie,"  said  Ayl- 
mer,  winking  to  Jack,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter marry  Solomon  Woodenpute.** 

**  Marry  him  1 1"  screamed  Annie, 
*'  I  would  not  mwry  such  a  gander  as 
he  is,  not  for  a  miUion  of  money  III" 

"  A  gander,  Annie  ?"  said  Aylmer, 
laughing.  '•  Oh,  fie  I  You  should  not 
speak  of  that  admirable  man  in  such  a 
manner.'* 

*'  I  never  denied  that  ho  was  a  gran- 
der," said  Annie,  looking  very  logical 
and  argumentative.  "  1  only  said  that 
it  is  the  height  of  presumption  and  im- 
propriety in  any  one  to  have  any  opi- 
nion different  from  his." 

But  pretty  Annie  could  no  longer 
look  grave  and  logical.  She  burst  out 
laughing,  and  gave  each  of  her  bro- 
thers a  good  slap,  for  Jack  was  laugh- 
ing, too,  which  was  the  unkindcst  cut 
of  all,  as  Jack  was  generally  her  cham- 
pion  in  questions  about  steam,  and  that 
&ind  of  thing. 

Jack  was  an  honest  good  fellow,  who 
cared  little  how  the  world  wa^^ged  so 
that  he  had  hia  dog  and  gun,  his  horse 
and  fishing-rod,  and  a  few  etceteras,  to 
amuse  him  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other.  As  to  theological  ques- 
tions, he  never  troubled  his  head  about 
them,  having  a  vague  notion  that  they 


were  matters  fit  only  for  women,  snd 
Methodist  preachers,  and  charity- 
school  children.  On  the  subject  of  bis 
brother's  speculations  about  locomo- 
tion, he  had  (as  we  have  seen)  formed 
a  very  decided  opinion ;  and,  in  fact, 
prided  himself  on  the  depth  and  soli- 
dity of  his  refiectionsy  which,  he  flat- 
tered  himself,  were  the  result  of  a 
plain,  practical,  common-sense  way  of 
thinking,  as  opposed  to  the  airy  Eights 
of  poets  and  philosophers. 

Thinking  leader,  wonder  not  at  the 
above  controversy.  It  is  only  apage 
from  the  book  of  human  life.  Toere 
arc  fools  in  all  generations.  AVhat 
saith Macau la^,  speakingof  the  scheme 
for  lighting  London,  by  one  Edward 
Ilemmg,  in  a.  d.  1690,  by  placing  a 
lantern  *'  before  i^very  tenth  door,  on 
moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to 
Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
of  the  clock  ?" 

<*  The  scheme,*'  saith  the  historian, 
*'  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and 
furiously  attacked.  The  cause  of  dark- 
ness  was  not  left  undefended.  There 
were  fools  in  that  age  who  opposed  the 
introduction  of  what  was  called  the  new 
light  as  strenuously  as  fools  in  our  age 
have  opposed  the  introduction  of  Tac- 
cination  and  raihroads,  as  strenuously 
as  the  fools  of  an  ase  anterior  to  the 
dawn  of  history  doubtless  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  plough  and  of  al- 
phabetical writing." 
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XERIVALB'8  HI8TORT  OV  THE  ROMANS.* 


A  PHXL080FHICAI.,  and  yet  aocnrate, 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  been 
a  desideratum  in  English  history,  not 
the  less  felt  from  the  fulness  with 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated  by 
the  modem  historians  of  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  no  continuous  record 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Cesars,  from  which 
more  can  be  learnt  than  such  facts  as 
are  taught  to  schoolboys;  and  we, 
therefore,  welcome  with  a  hearty  greet- 
ing this  work  from  the  hands  of  a 
finished  scholar,  and  a  liberal  thinker. 
Mr.  Merivale  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
well  qualified  for  the  arduous  task  he 
has  undertaken,  for  he  is  imbued  with 
that  classic  spirit  which  nothing  can 
impart  but  a  lenj^thened  sojourn  among 
the  studies  of  a  University ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  free  from  that  narrow- 
ness of  thought,  those  general  preju- 
dices  of  opinion,  which  a  University 
life  has  too  oflen  been  found  to  foster. 
To  these  advantages  he  adds  a  facile, 
and  yet  perspicuous  terseness  of  diction 
as  difficult  of  acquirement  as  it  is  inva- 
luable ;  the  happy  effect  of  e«arly  habits 
and  youthful  years,  spent  among  those 
to  whom  literary  pursuits  were  dear. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  not  attempted  any 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  language ;  indeed 
one  great  merit  of  his  style  is  that  it  is 
in  no  way  peculiar ;  it  never  forces  it- 
self on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  As 
in  these  days  of  simplicity  of  costume 
no  remark  offers  itself  to  be  made  on 
the  dress  of  a  well-dressed  gentleman, 
so  no  question  as  to  style  will  rise  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  reader  of  Mr. 
Meri vale's  work  :  he  will  be  carried  on 
over  an  easy  track,  neither  struck  by 
the  splendid'fluency  of  a  Macaiday,  nor 
harassed  by  the  involved  obscurity  of  a 
Grote. 

Having  before  us  those  two  great 
modern  historians ;  men  who  have  al- 
ready  achieved  in  literature  a  name 
which  cannot  but  last ;  men  who  write 
with  a  well  grounded  confidence  for 
posterity  as  well  as  for  the  present 
age,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Merivale  has  adopted  a  happy  medium. 


An  uncultivated,  or  rather  an  inatten- 
tive style  of  language,  offers  almost  an 
insuperable  difiiculty  to  the  general 
class  of  readers:  works  so  written, 
though  compiled  with  the  most  accu- 
rate erudition,  and  the  severest  judg- 
ment, are  in  fact  unreadable :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  elaborate  brilliancy  of 
a  rhetorician  distracts  the  attention 
from  the  matter  written  to  the  mode 
of  writing,  and  ultimately  fatigues  the 
reader.  Who  has  not  felt,  in  reading 
Gibbon,  the  impossibility  of  forgetting 
his  peculiar  style,  and  of  carrying  on 
his  narrative,  without  thinking  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  conveyed ! 

Mr.  Merivale*s  object,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  introductory  chapter,  is  "  ta 
trace  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion from  the  last  days  of  the  republic 
to  the  era  of  Constantino ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  down  to  the  time  when 
the  seat  of  that  empire  was  removed 
from  Rome.  Counting  from  the  year 
of  the  city  676,  b.  c.  78,  this  includes 
a  period  just  exceeding  400  years,  and 
no  country,  no  period  could  afford  a 
history  more  interesting.  Then,  and 
from  thence  were  formed  the  people, 
from  whom  we  and  the  other  nations 
of  Southern  Europe  have  received  our 
language,  our  manners,  and  our  laws. 
To  the  civilisation  engendered  by  the 
wealth  of  Rome,  and  distributed  from 
the  city  through  the  provinces,  we  owe 
the  commencement  of  the  comforts  we 
now  enjoy:  our  own  commonwealths 
are  formed  from  the  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  to  which  we  must  look  as 
the  common  parent  of  modern  nations. 

In  these  tour  centuries  the  animal 
development  of  man  was  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch :  they  are  stained  with 
the  crimes  of  the  worst  of  despots,  and 
the  vices  of  the  richest  of  people :  the 
imperial  purple  was  worn  by  fifty-three 
aspirants,  of  whom  above  forty  met 
with  violent  deaths ;  the  horrors  of 
Nero,  Domitian,  Caracalla,  and  Elaga- 
bulus,  shock  and  terrify  the  almost 
incredulous  reader;  and  yet  so  great 
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was  the  intrinsic  national  strength  of 
the  empire,  so  firm  the  throne  esta- 
blished by  Julius  and  Aupfiistus,  so 
powerful  the  efteot  of  its  concentrated 
wealth,  that  at  the  close  of  the  four 
centuries  it  will  still  be  seen  standing: 
in  its  full  glory  ;  nor  did  the  line  of 
emperors  terminate  till  the  last  of  the 
Paheologi  ft-ll  in  dcffn<lin'j  his  minute 
fracticm  of  an  empiro,  1500  years  afler 
the  subversion  of  the  republic. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Merivalehad  given 
us  some  closer  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  political  constitution  of  Homo 
under  the  republic;  that  he  had  told 
us  what  proportion  of  the  governing 
power  the  people,  by  means  of  their 
tribunes,  had  rescued  from  the  patri- 
cians ;  and  what  proportion  the  oli- 
garchy, in  spite  of  popular  stru^jgles, 
h.id  succee<lcd  in  retaining.  The  name 
of  a  republic  to  modern  eara  conveys 
a  notion  of  overweening  dcmoc'ratic 
ascen<lancy,  to  which  even  the  titles  of 
nobility  arc  abhorrent ;  and  as^jumes 
an  equality  of  all  citizens.  In  the  re- 
public of  Rome,  at  its  most  popular 
period,  there  was  no  such  ascendancy, 
no  such  equality  ;  it  was  an  oligarchy, 
in  which  the  governing  nobles  were 
selected  by  the  voices  of  the  people, 
but  in  which  the  voices  of  the  people 
were  directly  controlled  by  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  nobles.  Jt  was  the 
contest  between  these  parties  which 
paved  the  way  for  Cajsar,  and  we  re- 
gret that  the  present  work  has  not 
more  accurately  detailed  to  us  the 
course  of  events,  which  made  possible 
the  opposite  careers  of  a  Marius  and  a 
Sylla. 

Mr.  Merivale,  however,  refers  with 
admiration  and  affection  to  the  work  of 
Doctor  Arnold,  and  would  have  us 
look  on  his  own  labours  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  of  that  excellent 
scholar.  A  mind  more  qualified  for 
great  historical  efforts  than  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's has,  probably,  seldom  been 
given  ;  but  other  Liborlous  vocations, 
and  a  premature  death,  have  deprived 
us  of  such  a  work  as  he  might  have 
accomplished,  and  it  is  now  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  ambition  to  bring  down  a  perfect 
history  from  the  period  at  which  Ar- 
nold ceased,  to  that  at  which  Gibbon 
becomes  full  and  satisfactory. 

Among  the  great  principles  of  his- 
tory, which  we  learn  from  that  of  Rome, 
none  appear  to  be  clearer  than  the  fact, 
that  from  all  extensive  conquests,  the 
conquered  races  gain  as  much  as  the 


conquerors.  Roman  civilisation  and 
privileges  extended  themselves  to  Gaul 
and  Spain,  to  Italy,  Illyria  and  Mace- 
donia, by  tlegrees  the  conquered  people 
became  citizens  of  the  empire,  and 
assisted  on  equal  terms  with  tbe  con- 
querors in  the  conquest  of  the  nations. 

**  Nevertheless,"  observes  Mr.  Meri- 
vale, "  a  large  portion  of  the  history 
of  Rnmo  is  no  other  than  a  record  of 
th(^  desperate  resistance  she  offered  to 
the  claims  of  her  subjects  for  conipre- 
bension  within  the  pale  of  her  privilege*. 
The  timely  amalgamation  which  took 
place  so  repeatedly  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered,  is  to  be 
attrihuted  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Commonwealth,  rather  than  to  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  her  rulers. "* 

The  good  fortune  of  the  Common- 
wealth we  take  to  have  been  the  inscru- 
table laws  of  that  Providence,  which 
seems  to  have  guaranteed  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  used  for  that  purpose  the  prow- 
ess of  llonie,  as  it  is  now  using  the 
increasing  empire  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  cast,  and  of  the  United  States  in 
the  west.  The  human  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  Creator  would  allow  the 
career  of  an  Alexander  or  a  CjBSiir, 
a  Frederick  or  a  Napoleon,  if  the 
aggrandisement  of  a  man,  or  a  nation, 
were  to  be  the  sole  result  of  such  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  j  but  when  history 
shows  us  that  the  civilisation  of  nations 
can  be  traced  to  the  ambition  of  indi- 
viduab,  she  teaches  us  her  most  useful 
lesson,  explains  to  us  why  heaven  per- 
mits the  horrors  of  war,  and  vindicates 
the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  lower  than  the  political  morals 
of  Rome  during  the  mst  days  of  the 
republic ;  the  old  forms  of  government 
remained,  the  consuls,  prsBtors,  aediles, 
and  qusestors  were  still  annually  elected, 
and  the  people  had,  nomintdly,  their 
tribunes  as  of  old  ;  but  every  election 
was  carried  by  money  or  by  force. 
The  votes  of  the  electors  were  openly 
purchased  ;  and,  when  bribery  was  in- 
sufficient, the  rulers  of  the  State  did 
not  hesitate  to  fill  the  city  with  their 
armed  retainers,  and  to  ensure  success 
by  civil  war  within  the  city.  Such 
were  the  tactics  used  not  only  by  a 
Catiline  and  a  Clodius,  but  also  by  a 
Pompeius  and  a  CsBsar.  All  l:iws 
were  outraged  by  the  magnates  of 
the  land  ;  the  high  nobility  revelled  in 
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the  plunder  of  the  provinces ;  and, 
though  a  Cicero  was  found  to  expose, 
with  indignant  eloquence,  the  extor- 
tions of  Verres,  a  Cicero  was  also  found 
to  defend  the  extortions  of  a  Fonteius, 
The  old  contest  between  the  people 
and  the  patricians  had  degenerated 
into  a  fight  for  life  or  death  between 
two  advei*se  factions,  who  had  almost 
lost  the  memory  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  strugnrle  commenced.  Everything, 
even  feelings  and  prejudices,  were 
chanijed  and  confused.  The  rebel, 
Catilina,  was  a  patrician ;  Cicero,  the 
friend  of  the  senate,  was  a  plebeian ; 
Caesar,  the  head  of  the  Marian  fac- 
tion, who  had  been  all  but  proscribed 
by  Sulla,  was  a  patrician  ;  rompeius, 
to  whom  the  senate  at  last  entrusted 
its  cause,  was  a  plebeian.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  advent  of  a 
man,  who  was  able  to  extinguish  the 
smoky  embers  of  the  republic,  and 
found  out  of  them  an  empire  and  a 
government,  was  indeed  a  blessing. 

"  The  luxuriance  of  Roman  oppression 
flourished  hut  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
but  in  that  time  it  created,  perhaps,  the 
most  extensive  and  searching  misery 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
establishment  of  the  imperial  despotism 
placed,  in  the  main,  an  effectual  controul 
over  those  petty  tyrants  (the  Roman 
proconsuls  and  publicans),  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  crimes  by  which  it  won 
its  way,  and  the  corruptions  which  were 
developed  in  its  progress,  it  deserves  to 
be  regarded,  at  least  in  this  important 
particular,  as  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
mgs  vouchsafed  to  the  human  race.*' 

With  these  views  our  author  has 
commenced  hb  task,  and  the  justice  of 
them  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt; 
but  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has 
been  can*ied  by  them  somewhat  too 
far  in  his  adminition  for  that  great  man^ 
whose  life  and  doings  form  the  subject 
of  the  work  now  under  consideration. 
And  here  we  will  allude  to  what  ap- 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  gravest  fault  m 
Mr.  Merivale's  work  :  he  is  too  prone  to 
have  a  hero.  Were  the  volumes  before 
us  a  work  of  fiction,  we  should  say 
that  we  had  never  read  a  novel  in 
which  the  chief  character  was  kept  so 
systematically,  so  constantly  in  view. 
Cesar  is  always  present  in  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's pages,  and  always  in  action. 
This  deference,  however,  to  the  genius 
of  a  leading  character,  though  it  would 
make  a  novel,  does,  as  we  take  it,  mar 


a  history.  In  this  particular,  chiefly, 
should  biographical  and  historical  wri- 
ters differ;  the  former  should  condense 
the  interest  round  the  one  subject  of 
their  work ;  the  latter  should  diffuse  it 
over  the  welfare,  or  the  sufferings, 
over  the  energies  or  the  apathies  of  a 
people.  The  history  of  the  Romans 
IS  a  higher  theme  than  the  life  of  Cae- 
sar. Gibbon  has  never  condescended 
to  be  the  biographer  of  a  Constantine 
or  a  Julian,  though  he  has  chronicled, 
perhaps,  every  important  event  of  their 
great  reigns;  and  though  we  would 
compare  neither  of  them  with  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire,  neither 
can  we  compare  the  Romans  of  their 
periods,  with  those  who  raised  Csesar 
to  his  throne,  and  then  dashed  him 
down  for  presuming  to  enjoy  it. 

We  trust  that  this  form  of  narrative, 
this  concentration  of  interest  in  a  lead- 
ing character,  will  not  be  carried  on 
through  the  remaining,  volumes  of  a 
work,  to  which  we  hope  to  look  as  the 
standard  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 
That  Aup:ustus  should  be  made  the 
hero  of  a  period  is  practicable  enough ; 
but  who  is  to  follow  him  ?  Are  the 
dark  cruelties  of  Tiberius  to  be  the 
prominent  features  of  a  volume,  or  the 
insane  frolics  of  Nero  ? — and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  change  an  adopted  method 
of  narrative. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  overpower- 
ing genius  of  Csesar  was  so  predomi- 
nent  in  the  period  to  which  tliese  two 
volumes  arc  confined,  that  the  memo- 
rials of  his  public  life  and  the  history 
of  the  Romans  are  necessarily  identi- 
cal. To  some  extent  we  must  admit 
this  plea;  yet  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  had  Mr.  Merivale  looked  on  his 
subject  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
had  he  made  Rome  instead  of  Cssar 
the  central  point  of  his  picture,  he 
would  have  been  less  liberal  in  his 
praises  of  the  successful  captain,  and 
more  just  to  the  merits  of  his  defeated 
rival.  It  has  latterly  been  the  custom 
with  writers  on  Roman  history  to  dis- 
allow the  right  of  Pompeius  to  the 
illustrious  name  with  which  his  contem- 
poraries honoured  him.  That  his  great- 
ness was  surpassed,  bafHed,  and  con- 
founded by  the  greater  genius  of  Csesar 
no  one  will  deny ;  but  it  seems  to  us  as 
impossible  to  deny  that  his  moderation 
was  sincere,  his  policy  for  along  period 
successful,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war  second  only  to  that  of  his 
mighty  competitor. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  i-ash 
to  doubt  the  justice  of  t'le  opinion  ex- 
pressed bv  the  Romans  of  the  day  as 
to  the  character  of  Pompeius,  and 
maintained  by  them  through  the  forty 
years  during  which  he  was  employed 
m  the  highest  oflices  of  the  state.  If 
he  was  not  a  skilful  general,  why  was 
he  entrusted  with  so  many  armies  ?  If 
be  was  not  an  able  politician,  how  did 
he  maintain  his  political  influence  so 
long,  and  under  such  atlvcrse  circum- 
stances ?  As  a  youth,  he  overthrew 
the  remnant  of  the  Marian  faction,  first 
in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  Africa. 
Of  his  campaigns  against  Sertorius 
and  Spartacus  we  will  not  speak,  for, 
thoujrh  he  wjls  successful  in  both,  his 
success  has  been  attributed  to  others. 
lie  delivered  Home  from  the  pirates 
who  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and 
threatened,  like  a  s>Yarra  of  locusts, 
to  consume  the  wealth  of  the  republic. 
He  then  assumed  the  command  in  the 
East,  of  which  Lucullus  was  robbed, 
and  was,  we  believe,  never  worsted  in 
any  of  his  engagements  in  Albania, 
Iberia,  Pontu?,  or  Syria  :  though  suc- 
cessful with  his  arms,  he  wjis  more  so 
by  his  tactics,  and  finally  worried  to 
death  Mithridates,  the  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  enemy  of  his  country, 

Pompeius  then  returned  to  Rome, 
and,  disbanding  his  army,  deprived 
himself  of  any  power  beyond  that  of 
his  natural  influence  in  tlhe  state :  this 
was  perhaps  the  great  act  of  his  life. 
For  many  subsequent  years  his  doings 
were  those  of  a  politician  rather  than 
a  general,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
equally  well  known  or  understood ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  neither  lost  his  name 
nor  his  authority.  He  married  Ca»ar*s 
0  daughter,  and,  joining  with  Cfesar  and 
Crassus,  became,  as  ne  flattered  him. 
self,  the  movin<r  power  of  an  almighty 
triumvirate  ;  that  his  genius  was  over, 
topped  by  that  of  Caesar  we  have  al- 
ready admitted  ;  from  the  moment  of 
their  union  to  that  of  their  last  fatal 
contest,  the  master  mind  of  the  two 
stands  forth  manifest  enough  ;  but  we 
cannot  think  it  necessary  to  call  Pom. 
peius  little,  because  Caesar  was  great, 
nor  can  we  understand  how  the  praises 
of  Caesar  can  be  heightened  by  sneers 
at  his  opponent. 

In  the  hours  of  their  distress  the 
oligarchy  of  Home  still  had  invariable 
resource  to  Pompeius.  To  him  was 
confided  the  care  of  providing  the  city 
with  corn  :  to  him  did  the  senate  Iook 


for  protection,  and  the  middle  das^e^ 
for  such  reforms  as  might  lessen  thy 
corruption  of  the  age ;  when  he  feU 
sick  all  Italy  grieved;  when  he  re- 
covered all  Itwy  rejoiced  ;  when  he 
was  named  sole  consul,  Cato  himself 
declared  that  he  was  the  only  man  able  to 
save  his  country  ;  when  Caesar  passed 
the  Rubicon,  the  senate,  and  their 
party,  at  once  submitted  to  his  orders, 
trusti  ng  to  him  the  salvation  of  the  state. 

These  are  the  records  of  a  mighty 
man,  and  are,  we  think,  entitled  to 
more  veneration  than  Mr.  Merivale  is 
inclined  to  pay  to  them;  in  fact, 
throughout  his  work  he  speaks  slight- 
ingly  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Aris- 
tocratic party,  and  is  apparently  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  an  over  warm  admj- 
nition  of  his  rival.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted,  for  it  gives  rise  to  a  fear  lest 
enthusijvsm  in  his  subject  should  induce 
an  undue  bias  in  an  historian,  to  whoaii 
in  other  respects,  implicit  confidence 
would  be  due. 

We  will  quote  an  instance  of  this 
partial  depreciation  of  Pompeius,  an  I 
we  do  so  the  more  willingly  as  it  twuches 
upon  a  most  interesting  point  in  Ro- 
man history,  and  gives  a  fair  sample  of 
Mr.  Meri vale's  happy  style  of  narra- 
tive. The  time  alluded  to  was  per- 
haps the  crowning  point  of  the  glory  of 
Pompeius  ;  the  moment  at  which  he 
returned  to  Rome  from  Asia,  and, 
disbanding  his  legions,  relieved  the 
city  from  their  not  unnatural  fear  that 
he  would  prove  a  second  Sulla.  The 
trial  alluded  to  is  that  of  Clodius,  tor 
violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  in  his  intrigue  with  Caesar's  wife ; 
and  at  the  time  of  Pompeiu8*s  entrance 
into  the  city,  strong  excitement  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
judges  of  Clodius  should  be  chosen:— 

"  It  was  in  January,  of  the  year  ^^ 
that  the  Conqueror  of  the  East  (Pom- 
peius) reached  the  shores  of  Italy.  No 
sooner  did  he  touch  the  land  than  he 
falsi  Bed  the  apprehensions  of  the  city 
by  disbanding  nis  host  of  veterans,  w't" 
the  promise  of  ample  rewards  for  their 
services,  which  he  felt  secure  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  senate  and  the  people 
Rome  received  the  news  with  surprisj, 
gratitication,  and,  it  roust  be  added, 
contempt.  But  there  was  no  difficulty, 
at  least,  in  affecting  gratitude,  and  the 
great  captain  was  escorted  into  the  city 
with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect and  joy.  His  entry  into  Rome 
was  the  celebration,  it  was  said,  of  • 
triumph,  not  over   the  kings  of  Asia* 
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but  oyer  himself,  tho  heir  of  Snlla,  the 
child  of  the  proscriptions.  When  the 
pageant  was  over,  the  pro-consul  re- 
quired time  to  cast  his  ejres  around  him, 
and  obtain  an  insight  into  the  position  of 
affairs.  Meanwhile  his  conduct  was,  in 
every  respect,  studiously  moderate. 

"  The  first  harangue  which  the  new 
comer  made  to  the  senate  was  so  cau- 
tiously worded,  that  no  indication  what- 
ever of  his  thoughts  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  The  coldness  of  his  demeanour 
before  that  assembly  might  raise  a  fear 
that  he  reserved  his  animation  for  tho 
forum,  and  his  confidence  for  the  po- 
pular demagogues.  At  the  instigation  of 
Piso,  Fufins  Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes 
in  the  interest  of  Clodius,  stepped  for- 
ward and  invited  him  to  address  the 
people  in  the  Flaminian  Circus.  As  soon 
as  be  appeared  there,  Fufius  straight- 
way demanded  of  him  whether  he  ap- 
proved of  the  rogation  of  the  consuls,  by 
which  the  judges  in  the  forthcoming 
trial  were  to  be  assigned  by  the  praetor  ? 
Pompeius  parried  the  thrust ;  his  an- 
swer, as  Cicero  triumphantly  proclaim- 
ed, was  that  of  a  true  aristocrat.  He 
made  a  laboured  speech,  with  many  un- 
meaning words,  in  which  he  magnified 
the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  senate, 
and  professed  to  regard  it  with  the  most 
devoted  excess.  The  consul,  Messala, 
was  encouraged  by  this  apparent  over- 
ture  to  ask  nis  opinion,  when  he  next 
presented  himself  in  the  senate,  on  tho 
affair  of  Clodins,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  gorernroent  ;  but  the  crafty  dis- 
sembler again  shrunk  within  himself; 
his  reply  was  courteous  but  indefinite, 
and  was  limited  to  a  general  approba- 
tion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  nobles.  He 
then  turned  to  Cicero,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  bad  said  enough  on  that 
point." 

In  this  narrative  we  recognise  the 
high  principle,  the  moderation,  and  the 
policy  of  Pompeius.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  army  which  he  dis- 
banded was  at  his  sole  command ;  had 
he  so  willed  it,  he  could  have  held  it 
in  terror  over  the  citVy  and  used  it  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  sovereign 
power,  which  be  is  charged  with  covet- 
ing. When  he  broke  it  up,  Rome  was 
surprised  and  gratified.  She  had  seen 
her  armies  used  against  herself  by  her 
own  generals ;  she  had  bled  profusely 
beneath  Marius  and  Sulla;  she  had 
learned  to  fear  her  own  commanders, 
as  she  had  formerly  feared  those  of 
Gaul  and  Carthage.  But  Pompeius, 
though  we  arc  especially  told  that  he 
longed  *'  Syllanum  lamberp  ferrum,* 
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disappointed  her  fears,  and  laid  down 
his  army,  the  moment  he  bad  accom- 
plished with  it  the  object  for  which  it 
oad  been  granted.  ''  Then  the  great 
captain  was  escorted  into  the  city,  with 
the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  joy."  **  His  entry  into  Rome  was 
the  celebration  of  a  triumph,  not  over 
the  kings  of  Asia,  but  over  himself, 
the  heir  of  Sulla,  the  child  of  the  pro- 
scriptions!" These  words  of  eulogy 
are  Mr.  Merivale's;  but  there  is  a 
venom  mixed  with  them,  which  robs 
them  of  their  j  ustice.  We  are  in  formed 
that  contempt  was  mixed  with  the  gra- 
tification ex^rienced  by  the  citizens, 
and  that  their  gratitude  was  affected. 
It  is  not,  however,  usual  for  the  public 
to  affect  gratitude  to  the  objects  of 
contempt ;  nor  can  we  understand  why 
Rome  snould  have  expressed  herself  so 
loudly  in  the  honour  of  her  disarmed 
captain,  if  the  feeling  were  not  natural 
and  true.  Immediately  on  his  return 
the  politicians  of  the  day  endeavoured, 
on  each  side,  to  sift  the  mind  of  tho 
man  to  whom  they  all  looked  up.  It 
appears  that  he  parried  their  thrusts, 
and  was  unwilhng  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  before  he  had  had  time  to  form 
it;  whereupon  we  are  told  that  his 
coldness  and  vanity  were  equally  re- 
pulsive ;  that  his  words  were  unmean- 
ing, and  that  he  was  a  crafly  dissem- 
bier  I  The  conduct  which  is  here  dis- 
paraged is,  in  modem  days,  looked  on 
as  the  result  of  sound  political  iuck. 
ment,  and  one  need  not  search  far 
through  Mr.  Merivale*s  pages  to  find, 
that  the  reserve  which  was  so  unworthy 
in  Pompeius,  was  excusable,  nay  wbe, 
in  Csesar. 

We  must  allude  to  one  other  in- 
stance of  this  partialit3r.  Pompeius, 
during  his  sole  consulship,  introduced 
certain  reforms  into  the  management 
of  the  courts  of  law,  to  which  Mr. 
Merivale  points  with  great  disparage- 
ment, in  the  opening  of  the  second 
chapter  of  his  second  volume.  He 
tells  us  that  "  his  motives  were  merely 
personal  and  selfish ;"  that  "  though 
be  removed  some  scandals,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  reach  the  sources  of 
evil ;"  that  the  measures  which  he  used 
were  *•  frivolous  in  the  extreme:"  and 
yet  he  does  not  show  us  on  what  grounds 
this  har.Mh  jud^ent  is  founded.  It 
appears  from  his  own  showing,  that  by 
the  selections  which  Pompeius  made 
from  the  privileged  orders  from  which 
the  judges  were  chosen,  he  purified  the 
2  R 
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bench  from  its  neediest  and  most  pro- 
fliirate  membeni ;  that  he  limited  the 
number  of  advocates  who  might  be 
heard  ;  and  restricted  the  duration  of 
the  speech  of  the  accusers;   that  he 
forbade  the  ardfice  then   common,  of 
overawing  the  judges,  bjr  the  uncalled- 
for  protestation  of  distmguished  per. 
sonages ;  and  that  *'  he  not  only  armed 
himself  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  but  by  a  bold  and  salutary  rnea- 
sure  provided  acainst  their  violation, 
by  forbiddinw  citizens  to  carry  wea- 
pons within  the  walls/*    Mr.  Men  vale 
nere  blows  hot  and  cold:    he  blows 
very  cold  on  Pompeius,  from  the  im- 
pulse of  his  feeling,  and  denounces  his 
measures  as  frivolous ;  and  yet  is  in- 
duced by  his  innate  veracity  to  tell  us 
that  one  of  them  was  bold  and  salutary, 
and  that  another  formed  an  important 
epoch  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  Koman 
Bar.   We  are  also  informed  that  Pom- 
peius himself  broke  the  laws  which  he 
bimself  enjoined ;  and  an  instance  is 
adduced  in  which  he  did  so.  It  would, 
however,  be  most  unfair  to  judge  one 
man  of  the  period  by  any  otner  stand- 
ard than  that  whicn  governed  all  of 
them ;  and  no  one  is  better  aware  of, 
or  has  more  plainly  demonstrated  than 
Mr.  Merivale,  the  utter  lawlessness  in 
which  the    magnates  of  Rome    then 
lived.   Did  Ctesar  obey  any  law  ?   Did 
Cicero  hesitate  to  stretch  far  beyond 
their  legitimate  extent  those  on  which 
he  insisted?     Did  not  Cato  himself 
cabal  for  the  election  of  a  consul,  "  and 
thus,  by  his  example,  set  the  seal  to 
the  universal  acknowledgment  that  the 
law  was  impotent,  and  revolution  ine- 
vitable ?"     How,  then,  can  we  wonder 
that  Pompeius  was  not  irreproachable? 
In  his  early  life  CsBsar  was  in  the 
power  of  Sulla,  and  afterwards  of  Ci- 
cero, in  the  aSaxr  of  Catiline.    We  will 
not  mention  the  story  of  his  absurd 
conduct  among  the  pirates,  told  by 
Plutarch,  as  there  does  not  appear  fair 
reason  to  credit  it.     II is  early  life  in 
Bome  seems  to  have  been  divided  be- 
tween debauchery  and  political  agita- 
tion; by  his  popularity  and  audacity, 
he    pushed    nis  way  to  the  highest 
places,  and  with  an  adminible  policy, 
maintained  a  behaviour  sufficiently  dig- 
nified to  save  himself  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Clodius.    His  first  foreign  ser- 
vice was  in  Spain ;  and  here  his  career 
of  jflory  commenced.  His  military  and 
political  measures  appear  to  have  been 
equally  successftd ;  he  relieved  the  bur- 


dens of  the  provindals,  and  scttkd  tk 
government  of  the  province;  "at  the 
same  time,"  observes  Mr.  Merivilp, 
•'  he  did  not  neglect  the  main  object 
of  his  visit  to  the  ooiintnr ;  he  amsMed 
a  (X)nsiderable  treasure  for  himsdf,  and 
took  care  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  hu 
soldiers  in  doe  proportion."^VoL  i. 
p.  177. 

At  the  return  of  Cssar  to  Koine,  the 
triumvirate  was  formed  between  him, 
Pompeius,  and  Crassus  ;  and  the  first 
deathblow  was  given  to  the  Bonun 
republic.     By  the  influence  of  the  tri- 
umvirate,  Ceesar  was  elected  oonsol 
▲.n.c.  695,  in  opposition  to  the  seoste; 
and  the  violence  and  lawleasness  of  his 
year  of  office  seem  even  to  have  sur- 
passed what  had  hitherto  been  expe- 
rienced  in  Rome ;  so  much  so  that  his 
colleague,  Bibulus,  the  nominee  of  the 
opponent  party,  refused  to  act  m  con- 
junction with  him.  An  effort  was  made 
to  prohibit  him  from  receiving  the 
command  of  an  army,  as  proconsul,  in 
a  province,  the  usual  privilege  of  every 
consul,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of 
office ;  but  so  futile  waa  the  attempt, 
that  CflBsar  obtained  the  command  of 
three  provinces,  and  had  that  command 
confirmed  to  him  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years. 

Mr.  Merivale's  history  of  Caesar's 
campaigns  in  Gaul,  though  natorali)> 
from  its  subject,  the  driest  oortion  of 
the  volumes,  is  told  with  infinite  sIlHI 
and  has  been  compiled  with  great  la- 
bour. He,  of  course,  follows  Caesars 
narrative  closely ;  but  he  has  been  at 
ereat  pains  to  verify  whatever  is  doubt- 
fttl  in  the  Commentaries ;  to  correct 
the  geographical  errors;  to  fill  «P 
those  deficiencies  in  the;detaib  which 
Caisar*s  singular  conciseness  has  left ! 
and  to  make  intelligible  to  the  modern 
reader  the  positions  and  stratagems  of 
the  Roman  Imperator.  In  this  he  has 
been  eminently  successful ;  and  has 
shown  that  he  has  the  rare  gifl  of  mat- 
ing a  dry  subject  readable.  C««ar's 
commission  fur  the  government  of  the 
Gaulish  provinces  and  Illyricum  ex- 
tended over  ten  years ;  or  rather,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  first  term  of 
five  years  had  been  prolong  for  ^ 
second  cijual  term.  Cisalpine  Gauli 
we  need  hanlly  say,  comprised  the 
countries  now  known  as  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy ;  and  the  Transalpine  pro- 
vince was  confined  to  the  soutn-eastern 
portion  of  the  country  subsequently 
known  as  Gaul.    Dunng  eight  year> 
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of  hi  command,  Cffisar  was  employed 
in  subj abating  the  wild  and  warliko 
Celtic  tribes  who  inhabited  the  vast 
district  stretching  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Atlantic;  and  here  he  learned  those 
invincible  tactics,  and  formed  those 
invincible  legions,  which  subsequently 
rendered  him  so  superior  to  the  more 
numerous  army  of  his  brother  Roman. 
That  he  also,  while  in  Gaul,  indulged 
those  views  of  Roman  dominion,  which 
he  atlorwards  was  enabled  to  fulfil,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt.  Marius  and 
Sulla  nad  used  their  Roman  legions  for 
the  subjection  of  Rome ;  and  though 
Fompcius  had  omitted  to  do  so,  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  latter  was  as  ser- 
viceable to  the  ambition  of  Caesar,  as 
those  of  the  former  less  scrupulous  com. 
manders.  "We  cannot,  however,  give 
him  credit  for  that  prescience,  that 
foreboding  knowledge  of  his  great  des- 
tiny, whicn  Mr.  Merivale  conceives  to 
be  his  due.  Speaking  of  him  previously 
to  his  twenty-first  year,  he  says : — 

**  Having  thus  planted  himself  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  oligarchy,  he  was 
not  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  po- 
sition, nor  deceived  in  his  estimate  of 
their  vaunted  strength  and  resources. 
He  knew  how  rotten  was  the  foundation 
on  which  their  power  really  rested,  which 
was  no  mure  than  the  traditionary  awe 
of  the  lowor  ranks,  and  the  precarious 
influence  of  intere«ts  ill  understood ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  growing  elements  of 
the  Marian  forces.  He  knew  that  their 
strength,  great  as  it  was  ever  at  Rome, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  patrician 
majesty,  was  supported  moreover  by 
many  external  bulwarks,  such  as  the 
ambition  of  the  Italians,  the  restlessness 
of  the  veterans,  and  even  the  hatred  of 
the  provincials  to  the  ruling  class,  with 
whose  injustice  and  tyranny  they  were 
most  familiar.  He  foresaw  that  the  ge- 
nuine Roman  race  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  pressure  of  its  alien  subjects ; 
but  he  conceived  the  magnificent  idea, 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  comprehension 
of  his  time,  of  reducing  the  whole  of  this 
mighty  mass,  in  its  utmost  confusion,  to 
that  obedience  to  the  rule  of  a  single 
chieftain,  which  it  scorned  to  render  to 
an  exhausted  nation.  He  felt  from  the 
first  the  proud  conviction  that  his  was 
the  genius  which  could  fuse  all  its  ele- 
ments into  a  new  universal  people ;  and 
the  more  he  learned  to  appreciate  his 
contemporaries,  the  more  was  he  per- 
suaded that  none  among  them  was  simi- 
larly endowed.  He  aimed  at  destroying 
the  moral  ties,  the  principles  or  preju- 


dices by  which  the  existing  system  of 
society  was  still  imperfectly  held  toge- 
ther. But  he  did  so  from  no  love  of 
destruction  or  pride  of  power,  but  be- 
cause he  felt  how  obsolete  and  insecure 
they  had  become,  and  because  he  trusted 
In  his  own  resources  to  create  new  ideas 
in  harmony  with  his  new  institutions !" 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  106,  107. 

This  youthful  and  more  than  human 
insight  mto  the  weakness  of  his  coun- 
try's form  of  government,  this  godlike 
confidence  in  his  own  power  of  de- 
stroying  and  remodelling,  not  merely 
the  empire  of  Rome,  but  the  feelings 
of  Romans,  this  gigantic  resolve  to 
cany  on  a  work  of  years,  in  which,  ac- 
corcfing  to  our  author's  theory,  every 
successful  step  must  have  been  fore- 
seen, is  to  us  t)cyond  belief,  and  is  not 
borne  out  by  history,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Merivale  hmiself.  That  Caesar  has 
never  been  surpassed  as  a  soldier,  we 
are  willing  to  admit ;  that  he  possessed 
greater  adjuncts  to  his  soldiership  than 
any  other  soldier  of  whom  we  have 
authentic  record,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  but  that  his  political 
conduct  was  guided,  nay,  formed  by 
events,  and  that  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Rubicon,  he  was  still  in  doubt  whether 
to  serve  or  command  the  state,  the  un- 
doubted facts  of  history  seem  to  prove. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr. 
Merivale  through  the  details  ofCiesar's 
eight  campaigns  in  Gaul,  they  are  the 
records  of  perhaps  the  greatest  series 
of  military  exploits  ever  performed  by 
one  man.  Durine  these  eifht  yeara 
he  received  no  defeat,  though  opposed 
to  a  warlike  people,  and  constantly 
contending  with  armies  infinitely  ex- 
ceeding his  own  in  number.  In  fact, 
every  Gaulishman  was  a  soldier,  and 
every  soldier  was  in  arms  against  him. 
Twice  only  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  imminent  danger  of  defeat.  Firstly, 
in  the  winter  of  the  year  700,'when  two  of 
his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  third 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  atter  de- 
struction ;  and  secondly,  at  the  siege  of 
Alesia,  when  his  besieging  army  was 
itself  besieged  by  an  enormous  multi- 
tude in  his  rear.  In  the  former  case 
he  saved  his  army  by  his  own  rapidity 
and  spirit ;  in  the  latter  he  obtained 
the  crowning  triumph  which  gave  to 
Rome  or  to  Caesar  the  full  dominion 
over  Gaul. 

We  must,  however,  say  a  few  words 
as  to  Cassar's  vaunted  clemency,  more 
especially  as  we  arc  so  pointedly  told 
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Ibat  Porapeins,  his  rival,  had  licketl 
the  sword  of  Sulla,  and  had  been  guilty 
in  his  youth  of  Roman  blood.  That 
Cesar  was  merciful,  when  policy  re- 
quired it,  there  are  sufficient  proofs  in 
Mr.  Merivale's  volumes ;  but  there  ap- 
pear to  be  as  many  that  he  could  use 
measures  of  most  excessive  rigour  when 
he  deemed  such  to  be  expedient.  In 
order  to  produce  famine  in  Alcsia,  he 
ortlcrc<l  a  helpless  multitude  of  women 
and  children,  who  were  quitting  the 
town,  "  to  be  driven  back  upon  their 
countrymen  with  stones  and  darts,  till 
the  miserable  victims  perished  by 
wounds  and  hunger."  He  did  not 
put  to  death  *•  the  unfortunate  rabble" 
of  Uxello<lunum,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
tect their  houses  and  their  hearths 
from  a  foreign  invader ;  but  "as  a  more 
permanent  memorial  of  their  crimes, 
and  the  condign  judgment  by  which 
the^  had  been  overtaken^  he  cut  off 
their  right  hands,  and  threw  them,  thus 
mutilated,  upon  the  compassion  of  their 
neighbours."  Vercingetorix,  his  gal- 
lant enemy,  the  most  attractive  of  the 
Graulish  chieftains,  who  could  not  but 
have  won  his  esteem  by  his  skill  and 
valour,  was  kept  a  prisoner  six  years 
to  grace  his  conqueror's  triumph,  and 

then ^but  we  will  tell  the  story  in 

Mr.  Merivale's  words : — 

'*  At  the  spot  where  the  triumphal 
car  turned  to  the  left  to  commence  the 
winding  ascent  of  the  Capitol ine  Hill, 
another  path  led  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  state  prison  in  the  rock.  The 
noble  captives  who  had  thus  far  followed 
the  wheels  of  the  conqueror  were  here 
removed  from  the  procession,  and  put 
to  death  in  the  fatal  dungeon,  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  entered  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  Such  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  republic  from  the  time  of  its 
original  barbarism ;  hallowed  by  anti- 
quity, and,  perhapSf  by  superstition,  the 
progress  of  refinement  had  not  availed 
to  soften  it,  and  thus  the  brave  Yercinge- 
torix  ultimately  suffered  death  after  six 
years  of  confinement." 

In  fact  clemency  was  not  a  Roman 
virtue.  The  Roman  was  indifferent  to 
life  as  regarded  himself,  and  as  re- 
garded others :  his  conduct  generally 
to  his  wife,  to  his  children,  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  enemies,  was  harsh, 
unfeeling,  and  ostentatious.  We  can- 
not but  feel,  in  reading  the  history  of 
Home,  that  the  Roman  character,  fitted 


as  it  was  to  arrest  public  applaoae, 
never  seems  to  merit  private  sidmiri- 
tion.  The  bloody  butdierics  with  which 
their  wars  were  terminated,  disgiat  ^ 
reader.     Look  at  the  fate  of  those, 
whose  names  are  most  prominent  in 
the  volumes  now  under  our  oonsidera- 
tion;  Pompeius  murdered  by  »  Ro- 
man assas^n  on  the  sands  of  ^g)i)t; 
Caesar  sacrificed  by  Roman  daggers  in 
the  theatre  built  by  his  rival;  Crassus 
ignominiouslv  butchered  in  Parihia, 
but  at  least  by  the  sword  of  a  foreign 
enemy ;   Cato  self- slaughtered  at  At- 
tica.   Scipio,  Curio,  the  younger  Pom- 
peius,  Petreius,  Cicero,  Brulas,  Cas- 
sius,  Antonius,  all  of  them  died  tio- 
lently;  mostof  them  by  Roman  hands. 

We  accuse  Caesar  of  no  pre^emineoce 
in  cruelty,  even  though  he  chopped  off 
the  unarmed  hands  of  the  rabble  of 
Uxellodunum:  we  know  how  pitiless 
was  the  nature  of  a  Roman's  heart; 
but  we  must  allow  the  same  excuse  to 
the  blood-stained  policy  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  sword  of  Sulla,  reeling 
with  Roman  blood,  was  not  ignominious 
in  Rome. 

We  will  now  return  to  Caesar  on  m 
banks  of  the  Rubicon  :  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  proconsular  authority  w 
Gaul,  he  applied  for  permission  to  be 
a  candidate  for  a  second  consulship 
without  entering  the  city,  the  existing 
law  regarding  the  consular  elections 
requiring  that  the  candidate  should 
himself  be  present  in  Rome,  and  ano- 
ther law  forbidding  generals  in  com- 
mand  of  armies  to  come  within  the 
walls.  This  permission  was  obtained 
for  him,  but  the  senatorial  party,  u 
order  to  strip  him  of  the  advantage 
which  this  privilege  would  give  hi©. 
succeeded  in  passing  an  enactment  in- 
tended to  deprive  him  of  the  two  last 
years  of  his  command.  This  edict 
Caesar  refused  to  obey. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  first  dis- 
tinctly see  Caesar  and  Pompeius  oppcs- 
ed  to  each  other.  They  had  been 
leagued  together  in  the  triumvirate, 
and  that  league  had  been  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Pompeius  with  Juha» 
the  only  child  of  Caesar.  Pompeius 
appears  to  have  been  attached  to  his 
young  wife  with  more  than  Roman  af- 
fection ;  but,  perhaps,  fortunately  for 
Rome,  Julia  died  in  child-bed,  and  the 
rival  chiefs  became,  as  was  natural; 
jealous  of  each  other's  power. 

When  called  upon  togive  up  thccoro 
mand  of  his  legions,  Caisar  Ciunc  to  nJi' 
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venna,  close  upon  the  borders  of  the  im- 
mediate territory  of  Rome,  but  still 
within  his  own  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  prepared  to  resist,  but  still  anxious 
to  temporise.  Pompeius  had  acquiesced 
in,  rather  than  openly  promoted,  the 
order  of  the  senate  to  its  great  general ; 
it  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  it 
was  given  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  own 
schemes.  He  also  was  in  command  of 
an  army,  and  Caesar,  by  his  friends, 
now  nroposed  that  both  of  them 
"  should  simultaneously  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  thus  restore  the  senate  to 
its  legitimate  supremacy." — Vol.  ii.  p. 
85.  This  offer  was  not  acceptable  to 
Pompeius,  nor  was  it  made  sincerely 
by  Csesar:  neither  of  them  were  in  a 
mood  to  submit  again  to  the  laws  of 
the  republic ;  nor  was  the  republic  in 
a  position  to  preserve  its  own  balance 
had  they  done  so.  Caesar,  as  we  have 
said,  hurried  to  the  borders  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  Pompeius  undertook  the 
guardianship  of  the  city. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  rival  par- 
ties when  Csesar  entered  the  territories 
of  Rome. 

"  The  city  of  Ravenna,"  says  Mr. 
Merirale,  "at  which  Ca>sar  had  fixed 
the  quarters  of  his  scanty  band,  though 
lying  oat  of  the  direct  line  of  the  ^mi- 
lian  way,  the  principal  communication 
between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was 
the  chief  miliury  station  of  that  pro- 
vince. It  was  connected  with  this  main 
trunk  bv  a  secondary  route,  which 
branched  oiTfrom  Ariminum,  and  skirt- 
ed the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  passing 
through  Ravenna  to  Aquileia.  About  ten 
miles  from  Ariminum,  and  twice  that  dis- 
tance from  Ravenna,  the  frontier  of  Italy 
and  Gaul  was  traced  by  the  stream  of 
the  Rubicon.  This  little  river,  red 
with  the  drainage  of  the  peat  mosses 
from  which  it  descends,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  three  mountain  torrents,  and  is 
nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  like  most  of 
the  water-courses  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Apennines.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  wintry  flood  might  present 
a  barrier  more  worthy  of  the  important 
position  which  it  once  occupied ;  but  the 
northern  frontier  of  Italy  had  long  been 
secure  from  invasion,  and  the  channel 
was  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  no  great  di- 
mensions. Caisar  seems  to  have  made 
his  last  arrangements  in  secret,  and 
concealed  his  design  till  the  moment  he 
had  fixed  for  its  accomplishment.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth,  he  sent  for- 
ward some  cohorts  to  the  river,  while  he 
remained  himself  at  Ravenna,  and  showed 


himself  at  a  public  spectacle  throughout 
the  day.  Us  invited  company  to  his 
table,  and  entertained  them  with  his 
usual  ease  and  affability.  It  was  not  till 
sunset  that  he  made  an  excuse  for  a 
brief  absence,  and  then  mounting  a  car, 
yoked  with  mules,  hired  from  a  mill  in 
the  vicinity,  hastened  with  only  a  few 
attendants  to  overtake  his  soldiers  at 
the  apoointed  spot.  In  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  being  encountered,  and 
his  movements  divulged,  he  left  the  high 
road,  and  soon  lost  his  way  in  the  by- 
paths of  the  country.  One  after  ano- 
ther, the  torches  of  his  party  became 
extinguished,  and  he  was  left  in  total 
darkness.  It  was  only  by  takine  a  pea- 
sant for  a  guide,  and  alighting  from  his 
vehicle,  that  he,  at  last,  reached  his  des- 
tination. 

"The  ancients  amused  themselves 
with  picturing  the  guilty  hesitation  with 
which  the  founder  of  a  line  of  despots 
stood,  as  they  imagined,  on  the  brink  of 
the  fatal  river,  and  paused  for  an  instant 
before  he  committed  the  irrevocable  act, 
pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  a  long 
futurity.  Csesar,  indeed,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  Rubicon,  and  at  the  moment  of 
stopping  on  the  bridge  his  mind  was  pro- 
bably absorbed  in  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  for  the  march  of  his  legions, 
or  for  their  reception  by  his  friends  in 
Ariminum.  We  may  feel  an  interest, 
however,  in  remarking  how  the  incident 
was  coloured  by  the  imagination  of  its 
first  narrators;  and  the  old  tradition 
recorded  by  Suetonius  is  too  picturesque, 
and  too  characteristic  of  the  Italian  cast 
of  legion  to  be  passed  by  without  notice : 
*  Even  now,'  Csesar  had  said,  *  we  may 
return ;  if  we  cross  the  bridge,  arms 
must  decide  the  contest.*  At  that  mo- 
ment of  suspense,  there  appeared,  sud- 
denly, the  figure  of  a  youtn,  remarkable 
for  comeliness  and  stature,  playing  on  a 
flute,  the  pastoral  emblem  of  peace  and 
security.  The  shepherds  about  the  spot 
mingled  with  the  soldiers,  and  straggled 
towards  him,  captivated  by  his  simple 
airs ;  when,  with  a  violent  movement, 
he  snatched  a  trumpet  from  one  of  the 
military  band,  rushed  with  it  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  blowing  a  furious 
blast  of  martial  music,  leapt  into  the 
water,  and  disappeared  on  the  opposite 
side.  *  Let  us  advance,'  exclaimed  Csssar, 
•where  the  gods  direct,  and  our  ene- 
mies invite  us;  be  the  die  cast'  The 
soldiers  dashed  across  the  bridge  or  the 
ford,  and  giving  them  not  an  instant  for 
reflection,  the  hold  invader  led  them 
straight  to  Ariminum,  entering  its  unde- 
fended wall  with  the  first  break  of  dawn. 
.  .  .  .  Theoccupationof  Ariminnm 
was  an  explicit  declaration  of  war.'"— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  106-8.  .     ^^^.^ 
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The  conduct  of  Pompeius,  at  this 
period,  has  been  severely  criticised,  and 
It  is  difficult  to  defend  it.   We  should, 
however,  remember  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  historic  data  on   which  to 
form  a  certain  opinion  as  to  the  mo- 
tives which  guided  him.   He  withdrew 
from  Rome,  leaving  it  to  the  aggres- 
sor,   and  commanded   the  senate  to 
follow  him.     He  even  declared,  that 
those  who  remained  in  the  city  should 
be  treated  as  the  friends  of  Caesar,  and 
the  enemies  of  their  country.     With 
hardly  an  effort  to  make  a  stand  in 
Italy,  he  hurried  his  army  to  Brundi- 
Slum,  and  from  thence  across  the  Adri- 
atic into  EpiruB.  That  his  conduct  dis- 
pasted  and  disappointed  his  noble  fbl- 
E>wers,  the  knignts  and  senators  who 
had  thrown  their  cause  into  his  hands, 
is  certain  enough.  They  had  expected, 
that  the  name,  ^enendship,  ana  popu- 
larity  of  Pompeius  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  bold  rebel, 
who  had  dared  to  assault  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  that  CsMar 
would  be  quelled,  that  the^  might  re- 
settle themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of 
jnovincial  plunder,  and  civic  corrup- 
tion.    Such  were  not   the  views  of 
Pompeius.    Mr.  Merivale  explains  to 
US  wny  he  selected  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  empire  as  his  field  of  battle,  and 
tells  us,  that  from  thence  it  was  his 
intention  to  starve  Rome  into  submit* 
sion. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Mr.  Merivale  of 
Pompeius's  evacuation  of  Italy ;  in  fact, 
his  idea  in  leaving  the  Roman  territory 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Csesar  in  en- 
tering it.  Each  followed  the  policy 
which  was  best  adapted  to  give  himself 
an  uncontrolled  power  over  the  em- 
pire ;  and  we  cannot  blame  the  ambi. 
tion  of  Pompeius,  when  we  are  so 
{K>intedly  called  on  to  admire  the  fore- 
sight,  energy,  and  happy  audacity  of 
GfDsar.  Cassar,  we  are  told,  had  long 
foreseen  the  necessary  downfal  of  those 
ivory  chains,  those  consular,  and  pro- 
consular  dignities,  those  effete  institu- 
tions, the  marrow  and  virtue  of  which 
were  long  since  gone.  Why  should 
Pompeius  have  struggled  to  uphold, 
for  a  time,  that  sapl^  trunk,  those 
rotten  branches,  which  it  was  a  virtue 
in  Cesar  to  have  swept  away  ? 

Cassar  did  not  immediately  follow 
Pompeius  into  Epirus :  he  returned  to 
Rome;  oonyened  a  senate  of  such  of 
the  body  as  had  returned  from  follow- 


ing his  rival,  and  prepared  himself  for 
the  coming  contest,  with  such  a  shadow 
of  authority  as  a  senate  so  assembled 
could  give  him.  He  reduced  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Pompeius  in  Spain,  and  de- 
feated the  Massilians  at  sea,  and  took 
Marseilles  after  a  severe  siese.  He  was 
not  equally  successful  in  Amca,  where 
his  troops  were  cut  topieces,  and  his  ge- 
neral, and  favourite.  Curio,  sUughtered 
by  Juba,  the  King  of  Numidia.  The 
stories  of  the  iron  valour  of  Petreius  in 
Spain,  the  pertinacity  of  the  Massi- 
lians,  in  the  defence  of  their  city,  and 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Curio  in  Africa* 
are  well  and  graphically  told. 

During  Cassar^s  absence  in  Spain,  he 
was  declared  Dictator.  This  extraordi. 
nary  appointment  was,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  made  by  the 
8enate,pronounced  by  one  of  the  consular 
but  as  both  senate  and  consuls  were  Ce- 
sar's own  creation,  we  need  not  scruple 
to  attribute  to  the  same  source  tais 
new  appointment.     Mr.  Merivale  ex. 

glains,  and,  we  think,  correctly,  that 
e  only  assumed  the  name  of  Dictator 
to  be  enabled  to  have  himself  dected 
Consul,  under  the  authority  of  his  own 
dictatorship.  He  and  another  were 
80  elected,  and  he  then  resigned  the 
more  invidious  office,  and  repaired  to 
Brundisium. 

We  must  pause  here  in  the  narration 
of  events,  to  extract  a  short  tale  given 
in  Mr.  Merivale's  happiest  style,  and 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  tne  man. 
ners  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  singular 
mind  of  one,  not  the  least  amongst 
them: — 

"  Our  conception  of  the  character  of 
Cato  would  be  incomplete  if  we  omitted 
to  notice  a  domestic  meideot  which  cu- 
riously illustrates  it.  Cicero  had  lel\ 
his  wife  behind  him  at  Rome,  under  the 
protection  of  his  son-in-law,  Dolabella. 
He  had  expressed,  indeed,  a  decent 
sense  of  apprehension  at  what  might 
befal  her,  thus  separated  from  a  husband 
whom  the  conqueror  might  be  disposed 
to  regard  with  bitter  hostility ;  bat,  un- 
decided as  he  was  as  to  his  own  coarse, 
he  thought  it  would  conduce  to  his  in- 
terests to  show  such  ready  confideDce 
in  Csesar's  good  will.  Pompeius,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  alreany  trans- 
ferred to  his  new  wife,  Cornelia,  the 
tender  affection  be  had  been  seen  to  be- 
stow upon  Julia,  seemed  to  distrust  the 
security  of  his  own  camp  in  his  anxiety 
for  her  safety ;  and  had  sent  her  far 
away  to  the  obscure  retreat  of  Lesbos. 
Cato,  however,  on  his  part,  as  far  from 
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the  trickery  of  ibi*  one,  as  from  the  timi- 
dity of  the  other,  had  chosen  the  very 
crisis  of  his  own,  and  the  public  sa!ety, 
to  marry,  or  rather  to  remarry  the  wi- 
dow of  Hortensius.  Mnrcia  had  already 
been  espoused  to  him  at  an  earlier  period ; 
but  the  Roman  law  allowed  excessive 
facility  of  divorce  ;  and  this  license, 
-which  his  contemporaries  adopted  from 
passion,  avarice,  or  caprice,  Cato  had 
assamed  for  the  sake  of  f^ratifying, 
not  himself,  but  his  friend.  Hortensius 
was  childless  ;  Murcia  had  proved  her- 
self  fruitful ;  and  the  philosopher  (gravely 
transferred  the  mother  of  his  children 
to  the  household  of  the  voluptuary.  But 
this  second  union,  after  auswering  everv 
purpose  for  which  it  was  contracted, 
had  been  dissolved  by  death ;  and  the 
matron,  bowever  faithful  she  had  proved 
to  her  second  husband,  was  more  proud 
of  the  name  of  her  first.  She  proposed 
that  they  should  be  reunited,  andproTed 
the  genuineness  of  her  deTotion  by  the 
perils  which  she  sought  to  share.  The 
nuptials  were  solemn  and  private,  as 
befitted  the  time  and  circumstances. 
Only  one  eye  was  deemed  worthy  of 
witnessing  them  ;  Brutus  alone  might 
attest  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of 
Cato,"--Vol.  iL  pp.  248-6. 

The  story  we  are  aware  is  wellknown, 
bat  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  anywhere 
80  well  told.  Before  beginning  his 
history  of  the  List  contest  between 
CsBsar  and  Fompeiosy  Mr.  Merivale 
makes  some  remarks  on  the  authority 
to  which  he  has  mainly  trusted  for  his 
details — ^the  Commentaries  on  the  Civil 
War.  He  alludes  to  the  defects  in  this 
work ;  the  geographical  inaccuracies, 
the  confusion  which  occurs  in  the  ac- 
counts of  military  operations,  and  the 
great  want  of  anything  like  a  true 
exposition  of  Caesar's  own  motives  and 
objects.  '*  It  contains,*'  he  says,  "  no 
general  survey  of  the  state  of  parties 
and  affiiirsy  so  essential  for  under- 
standing the  political  bearing  even  of 
the  military  transaction" — vol.  ii.  p. 
263  ;  and  he  then  tells  us,  in  a  note* 
that  he  cannot  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Merivale*s  opinion  on  such  a 
subject,  undoubtedly,  possesses  great 
weight,  but  we  are  still  unwilling  to 
give  up  a  point  in  which  there  appears 
to  U9  to  be  so  much  evidence  opposed 
to  Mr.  Merivale's  theory.  There  is  a 
great  similitude  of  style  between  the 
seven  first  books  B.  G.,  and  the  three 
B.  C,  but  there  is,  also,  so  much  differ- 
ence as  to  give  tlie  idea  that  the  latter 
were  written  by  one  intimately  con- 


versant with  the  manner  of  Ciesar,  but 
not  by  Cicsar  himself.  Ulic  language, 
though,  perhaps,  less  concise,  is  more 
confused ;  the  phraseology  is  singularly 
identical ;  but  that  curt  abruptness  of 
diction,  which  is  so  expressive  in  the  i 
Gallic  War,  has  the  air  of  affectation  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  is,  therefore,  inex- 
press!  ve  and  offeusve.  Then,  again, 
there  is  in  these  latter  Commentaries, 
a  self-laudation,  if  written  br  Csesar, 
to  which  we  cannot  think  he  would 
have  condescended,  and  an  occasional 
indulgence  in  unnecessary  episodes, 
unlike  his  habit  of  writing.  We  cannot 
think  that  CflBsar  wrote  the  speech  of 

Curio  te  his  soldiers B.  C,  11,  32. 

When  we  add  to  these,  the  acknow- 
ledged meagreness  of  the  work,  and  the 
want  of  br^th  and  hirgeness  of  view, 
we  must  own  that,  as  yet,  we  are  un- 
unable  to  concur  in  Mr.  Merivale's 
opinion. 

Pompeius,  when  he  heard  that  Cesar 
had  landed  in  Epirus,  established  him- 
self at  Dyrrhacnium,  and  there  en- 
trenching himself  behind  his  fortifica- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the 
ftdl  command  of  the  sea,  awaited 
Csesar's  atteck.  This  attock  was  made, 
for  Csesar  surrounded  his  lines,  ''  and 
thus,"  as  Mr.  Merivale  says,  "  pre- 
sented the  extraordinarr  spectacle  of  a 
superior  force,  conmianded  by  the  most 
experienced  general  of  the  age,  block- 
aded  in  the  centre  of  the  country  he 
had  himself  chosen  for  the  campaign." 
Cassar,  however,  was  ponisned  for 
his  audacity,  and  very  nearly  rained 
by  attempting  too  much.  While  his 
troops  were  employed  in  completing  a 
second  line  of  entrenchments,  which 
he  proposed  to  draw  from  the  coast  in- 
wards, to  protect  bis  main  line  from  an 
attock  from  the  sea,  the  atteck  he 
dreaded  was  made,  and  the  Caesarian 
forces  were  literally  driven  from  their 
works. 

Pompeius  gained  so  complete  a  vic- 
tory that  Csesar  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  hold  his  position.  He  con- 
sequently abandoned  all  his  operations 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  carrying  his  army 
with  him  into  Thessaly,  determined 
there  to  await  the  approach  of  his 
enemy.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  everv  act  through  the 
war.  Pompeius  had  retreated  before 
him  out  of  Italy,  and  had  condescended 
to  defend  himself  within  his  fortifica- 
tion. Now,  it  was  Ceesar  who  retreated 
and  Pompeius  who  followed  hinu 
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It  appears  tbat  the  latter  general 
had  no  ea^j'  task.  The  Roman  sena- 
tors who  throniziHl  his  camp,  and  fancied 
that  their  rank  entitled  them  to  ques- 
tion his  commands,  and  obstruct  his 
measures,  taunted  him  with  doubting 
the  prowess  of  his  army,  and  did  thehr 
utmost  to  hurry  him  prematurely  to 
his  ruin.  They  thirsted  for  the  plunder 
of  tlio  state,  and  were  incapable  of 
recognising  the  genius  and  strength  of 
their  opponent. 

**  Pompeius  now  coDdescended,  or  was 
compelled,  to  share  with  his  fatber-in- 
law  the  honours  of  the  chief  command 
(he  had  joined  his  army  to  tbat  which 
Scipio  bad  commanded  in  Macedonia). 
But  the  responsibility  still  attached  to 
him  alone,  and  the  impatient  senators 
were  convinced  that  he  purposely  pro- 
tracted the  war  to  enjoy  the  supremacy 
in  the  camp  which  most  be  relinquished 
in  the  city.  Dftmitius  taunted  him  with 
the  name  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  the 
kings  before  Troy ;  Favoriua  only  ex- 
claimed with  a  sigh,  *  We  shall  not  eat 
our  figs  this  year  either  at  Tnsculum.' 
But  the  proud  array  of  the  combined 
armies  inflamed  more  than  ever  the  hopes 
of  their  order;  their  numerical  supe- 
riority to  Csesar  was  greater  now  than 
at  Petra  (their  fortification  near  D^r- 
rachium),  and  the  impatience  to  strike 
the  blow  which  should  free  them  for  ever 
from  his  harassing  persecution  became 
universal  and  overwhelming.  The  chiefs 
contended  openly  among  themselves  for 
tlic  places  and  dignities  which  should  fall 
to  their  lot  upon  Cssar's  destruction. 
They  already  assigned  the  consuls  for 
several  }ears  to  come ;  while  among  the 
candidate!)  for  the  highest  offices,  Domi- 
tins,  Scipio,  and  Lentulus  Spinther  were 
most  clamorous  for  the  supreme  pontifi- 
cate. Fannius  coveted  the  villa  of  At- 
ticuj,  and  Lentulus  Cms  laid  his  finger 
on  the  house  of  Hortonsius  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Cesar.  The  mutual  jealousy  of 
these  competitors  led  to  intri^es  and 
recrimmations  which  loosened  the  bonds 
of  authority  and  discipline.** — Vol.  ii. 
p.  284. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  August,  a.  u.  c. 
706,  B.  c.  48,  that  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  was  fought.  It  appears  that  at 
the  last  Pompeius  was  hurried  into 
battle  against  his  judgment,  and  that 
he  was  aware  that  prudence  required 
him  to  resist  the  desire  for  an  im- 
mediate engaceuient  expressed  both  by 
his  enemy  and  by  his  own  lieutenants. 

"Their  general  had  yielded  with  a 
sigh  to  the  importunities  of  his  follow- 


ers, declaring  that  he  could  no  longer 
command,  and  must  sabmit  to  obcj. 
During  the  interval  of  suspense  the 
minds  of  both  the  great  leaders  had  bpen 
agitated,  it  was  said,  by  melanchoijr  re- 
flections on  the  impending  crisis.  The 
one  was  haunted  even  in  his  sleep  hj  the 
delusive  vision  of  his  splendid  theatre, 
and  by  the  echoes  of  popular  applause 
which  had  so  often  greeted  him  there. 
Even  CsBsar  acknowledged  his  dejec- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  an  eneounier, 
which,  he  said,  whatever  were  the  erent, 
would  be  the  commencement  of  msny 
evils.  But  his  men  were  full  of  ardour : 
they  had  invoked  upon  themselves,  self- 
accused,  the  terrors  of  military  execu- 
tion, to  atone  for  their  pusillanimity  in 
the  disasters  before  Petra ;  and  when 
their  leader  had  recently  offered  to  vait 
for  further  reinforcements,  they  had  im- 
patiently demanded  to  be  pitted  against 
the  enemy  uhrecruited.**— VoL  ii.  p.  269. 

For  the  account  of  the  battle  itself 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  before  os. 
To  us  it  is  not  peculiarly  ludd;  but 
then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
autlientic  records  of  the  battle  itself 
are  meagre ;  that  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  even  a  modem  battle  is  the 
rarest,  most  difficolt,  and  least  osefol 
work  of  an  historian;  and  that  we  our- 
selves are  conscious  of  such  ignorance 
on  the  subject  as  to  doubt  whether  anj 
account  of  any  battle  could  be  Incti 
The  plans  of  Caesar  seem  to  have  bees 
entirely  successful,  and  those  of  Pcm. 
peius  to  have  failed  utterly.  But  ve 
nave  observed  that  a  similar  conviction 
has  been  borne  in  upon  us  after  every 
perusal  of  a  battle,  and  it  has  always 
appeared  to  us  a  matter  of  course  thai 
Napoleon  was  victorious  at  MareDgo 
and  Austerlitz,  Nelson  at  Trofalgir, 
and  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  coou 
plete  than  the  victory  of  Pharsalitf 
and  nothing  more  noble  than  the 
moderation  of  the  conqueror.  What 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  PompeiiiSi 
had  he  condescended  to  &11  into  the 
hands  of  his  great  rivals  it  is  no* 
impossible  even  to  speculate.  With 
his  reflections  and  aspiration^  say 
other  chance  was  probably  preferable. 
CflQsar's  pardon  would  have  been  lesi 
endurable  than  the  assassin's  dagger. 
Looking  back  on  the  contest  with  all 
the  light  of  history,  light  to  which  Mr* 
Merivale,  as  regards  our  coantiy* 
has  added  much  clearness,  we  can- 
not believe  that  had  Pompeint  livedo 
he  could  have  broaght  his  par^  to 
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ft  succeasful  issue.  Had  he  joined 
Cftto  in  Africa^  he  would  have  had  to 
die  with  Cato  there^  to  have  perished 
with  Scipio  in  another  fight,  or  have 
fallen  with^  his  son  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  maintjun  his  ground  in  Spain. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  nothing  in 
history  more  touching  than  the  death 
ofPompeius.  He  escaped  from  the 
fatal  field  of  Pharsalia  almost  alone^ 
and,  having  joined  his  wife,  Cornelia, 
ut  one  of  the  islands  of  the  JGgsean,  de- 
termined on  taking  refuge  m  Egypt, 
in  which  kingdom  he  conceived  that 
he  should  find  his  name  still  invested 
with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate.  He  sent  to  the  young  king,  Cle- 
opatra's brother,  requesting  the  rights 
of  hosi)itality,  and  was  invited  to  hind 
from  his  ship.  A  small  boat  was  sent 
to  carry  him  over  the  shallows  of  the 
coast,  mto  which  he  stepped,  repeating 
two  lines  of  Sophocles :  "  He  who  re- 
pairs to  a  tjrrant  becomes  his  slave, 
though  he  set  out  a  freeman."  In  the 
boat  were  two  Roman  soldiers  and 
Achillas,  the  minister  of  the  E^ptian 
king.  The  party  was  still  in  sight  of 
the  ship  they  had  left,  and  of  Cornelia, 
the  wife  of  die  unfortunate  general,  as 
the  boat  drew  near  the  shore  :— 

**  But  at  the  moment  when  Pompeius 
was  taking  the  hand  of  an  attendant  to 
help  him  to  rise,  Septimtus  approached 
frum  behind  and  struck  him  with  his 
sword.  The  victim  knew  his  fate,  and, 
without  attempting  to  struggle  against 
it,  drew  his  toga  over  his  face  with  both 
his  hands,  and  so  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
His  head  was  immediately  severed  from 
his  body,  and  carried  away  as  a  proof 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  bloody 
order."— Vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

We  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  Mr. 
Merivale's  reflections  on  the  death 
of  Pompeius,  but,  as  we  do  so,  we 
must  observe  that  our  author  maintains 
to  the  last  his  severe,  and  we  think  un- 
just,  opinion  as  to  the  demerits  of  this 
illustrious  man. 

Ciesar  had  still  much  to  do  before  he 
could  hope  to  repose  at  Rome  as  the  un- 
doubted  and  permanent  chief  of  the  Ro- 
manE  mpire,  but  we  cannot  do  more  than 
refer  to  his  final  campaigns  in  Egypt. 
Africa,  and  Spain,  and  remember  that 
in  all  of  them  he  was  successful  He 
literaU}r  extirpated  the  leaders  of  the 
senatorial  party. 

After  the  death  of  Pompeius  Mr. 
Merivale's  appreciation  of  Cassar's  cha- 


racter apjpears  to  be  j  uster  and  clearer 
than  it  had  hitherto  been ;  and  we 
think  the  few  last  chapters  to  be  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  pub- 
lishod  work.  We  have  not  space 
to  dwell  on  the  enchantments  of  the 
"Sorceress  of  the  Nile;**  or  the  ra- 
pidity of  that  conquest  which  induced 
Caesar  to  forget  his  wisdom,  and  sully 
his  name  with  the  foolish  arrogance  of 
•«  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  We  must  pass  on 
to  the  retribution  which  was  at  hand, 
and  see  how  far  the  fato  of  the  con- 
queror was  preferable  to  that  of  the 
conquered. 

Caesar  returned  from  Afirica  to 
Rome  in  June,  708,  and  he  was  assas- 
sinated  on  the  Ides  of  March,  709 ; 
and  in  the  interval  he  was  forced  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  a  final  cam. 
paign  in  Spain,  in  which,  as  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  he  was  driven  for 
the  first  time  to  fight  for  his  life.  His 
enjoyment  of  sovereign  power  was, 
therefore,  short ;  however,  he  made 
the  most  of  it.  He  indulged  in  four 
triumphs,  one  immediately  afler  the 
other ;  the  first  of  which  was  graced 
by  the  death  of  Vercingetorix,  the  piu 
triot  Gaul  I  His  figure,  in  ivory,  was 
laid  up  among  the  images  of  the  gods ; 
he  was  declared  in  an  inscription  to 
be  "  Caesar,  the  demigod ;"  and  he 
was  appointed  Dictator,  or  sole  ruler 
for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  for  life — 
a  much  shorter  tenure  of  the  ofiScc. 

Mr.  Merivale  thinks  that  very  little 
praise  for  pare  patriotism  is  due  to 
those  whose  names  have  descended  to 
us  as  the  patriotic  assassins  of  Caesar, 
and  we  agree  with  him  in  full.  Cas- 
siusy  the  promoter  of  the  conspiracy, 
had  received  favours,  but  was  disap- 
pointed  that  those  favours  hud  not  been 
extended.  Junius  Brutus,  the  great 
name  which  has  been  thought  to  grace 
the  deed,  Trebonius,  Decimus  Brutus* 
had  all  accepted  office  under  Caesar, 
and  had  given  in  their  adherence  to 
his  rule.  Nothing  can  be  falser  than 
to  look  on  them  as  consistent  members 
of  the  party  which  had  been  led  by 
Pompeius,  Scipio,  and  Cato ;  ''liberty 
and  the  republic'*  was  in  the  mouths  of 
the  conspirators,  but  unsatisfied  ambi. 
tion,  jealousy,  or  personal  revenge* 
seem  to  have  been  the  actual  motives 
of  each.  Mr.  Merivale's  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Brutus  we  tmnk  es- 
pecially  happy ;  it  is,  however,  too  long 
for  us  to  extract.  The  scene  of  Cesar's 
death  is  well  known  to  all ;  the  cha- 
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racters  of  the  actors  is  sinq:ularly  graced 
by  the  poetry  of  Shaksjieare,  I  nit  the 
story  of  the  deed  iLielf  \a  told  tilniost 
in  the  same  words  by  the  dramatist  and 
the  historian.  *<  Curseil  Casca,  what 
means  this  ?"  "  What,  thou  too,  Bru- 
tus ?''  Such,  Mr.  Merivale  tells  us, 
were  the  last  words  of  Csesar,  and  we 
are  not  called  upon,  as  is  too  usual,  to 
dismiss  from  our  minds  the  tale  we 
have  learned  from  our  youth. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  notice  we 
quoted  an  obserration  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's,  which  we  must  here  repeat  in 
part.  He  says  that  **  the  imperial 
despotism  deserves  to  be  regardefl  in 
some  respects  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  human 
race."  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
we  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  it  will  be  the  fitting  and  ac- 
cepted task  of  our  author  to  prove  it. 

"  The  corrupt  ion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public into  an  empire,"  we  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  7Vm«f,  Jan.  31,  1851, 
*'  though  a  great  moral  rain,  was  to  the 
eye  of  sense  a  series  of  magnificent  fetes. 


.  .  .  A  century  of  rejoicing  obliti^- 
rated  the  glorious  recollections  of  old 
Hume." 

The  Romans  owed  more  to  the  am. 
bition  of  Caesar  and  skill  of  Augustus 
than  magnificent  fetes ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  century  of  popular 
rejoicing  will  be  a  century  of  popaiar 
comfort.  Under  the  senatorial  oH- 
garchy  of  Rome,  the  Roman  people, 
as  a  body,  were  more  oppressed,  and 
less  free  in  action,  than  under  the  em- 
perors. Could  a  Roman  of  the  dme  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  another,  a  sabject  of 
Trajan,  have  conversed  in  Elysium  on 
the  merits  of  their  city,  the  imperial 
slave  would  not,  we  take  it,  have  bad 
nauch  to  envy  in  the  life  of  the  free  ci- 
tizen. 

We  will  now,  for  awlule»  take  leave 
of  Mr.  Merivale.  He  has  commenced 
a  task  suitable  to  a  high  ambition,  ma 
style  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 
We  heartily  congratulate  him  on  bis 
success,  and  look  forward  with  confi- 
dent expectation  to  the  continuance  of 
his  laboura. 


VA8TBB  DAT. 


CarrigtewB,  April  S4, 1»l- 

VxBioirs  of  the  night  1  Mysterious  influences,  subtle,  vet  most  potent  I  How 
and  whence  come  ye?  Are  ye,  as  the  ^reat  Grecian,  tie  father  of  poesjr  sang, 
messen^rs  from  Deity,  ministrants  passing  ever  between  the  Eternal  Spirit  and 
his  spiritual  children,  as  the  angels  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  pillow  of  the 
benighted  Hebrew  wayfarer  and  heaven ;  or  are  ye  earth^prung,  the  offipnog 
of  the  busy  brain  and  subtle  essences  of  human  life?  the  misty  memones  of 
our  waking  speculations  hanging  around  us  by  night,  as  the  vapours  of  evening 
are  but  the  moisture  which  the  warmth  of  the  day  has  kept  suspended  in  the 
ether.  Who  shall  declare  your  generation,  who  shall  esqwund  your  motions? 
Yet,  be  ve  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  mighty  magicians  are  ye.  How  do  ye  mock  at 
time  and  space  I  how  do  ye  hurry  the  soul  to  and  fro,  like  the  fabled  ghosts  upon 
the  stormy  winds  1  Thus,  by  turns,  do  ye  agitate  and  soothe,  do  ye  force  the 
damp  of  terror  to  the  brow,  or  the  dew  of  sorrow  to  the  eye.  In  sooth  I  know  not 
how,  but  as  my  eyes  close  heavily  in  the  darkness  of  ni^pt,  while  my  mind  grasps* 
with  decreasing  energy,  the  fading  forms  of  my  waking  thoughts,  I  enter  the 

E)rtals  of  this  visionary  existence  with  a  solemn  wonder,  whicn  is,  I  believe,  |D 
nd  thoueh  not  in  degree,  such  as  man  feels  when  passing  from  life  to  deau^i 
of  which  sleep  has  been  well  styled  by  Menander,  •*  the  lesser  mysteries.*** 

Such,  my  dear  Anthony,  were  my  musings  when  I  woke  in  the  first  gray  of 
twilight  from  deep,  yet  unquiet,  sleep.  The  dead,  the  dear-loved,  long-lost  dead, 
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had  been  with  me  and  about  me.  They  filled  my  arms,  they  returned  my  ca- 
resseSf  they  smiled  and  talked,  and  pursued  the  wonted  avocations  of  old  times. 
1'he  feeling  that  they  were  alive  filled  me  with  a  strange,  solemn  joy,  but  co- 
existent with  it  was  the  knowledge  that  they  were  also  dead ;  dashing  my  hap- 
piness with  inexpressible  anguish.  Who  has  not  experienced  how  exquisitely 
painful  is  this  converse  with  the  dead-alive  in  our  visions  ?  who  is  there,  that 
cannot  attest  the  deep  depression  of  heart,  and  languor  of  spirit,  with  which  he 
awakens  from  a  sleep  m  which  his  soul  has  been  so  occupied  ?  All  this  I  felt ;  but 
I  struggled  with  such  sombre  thoughts,  while  the  increasing  light  helped  my  ex- 
ertions. I  rose  from  bed,  and  opening  my  window,  looked  out  eastward.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  sudden  flush  of  crimson  light  shot  through  the  heavens — that 
total  and  instantaneous  change  by  which  twilight  passes  into  day,  when  the  first 
pK)int  of  the  sun  mounts  above  the  horizon,  and  a  stream  of  level  light  floods  in 
upon  the  earth,  as  waters  spread  over  a  plain  when  a  sluice  is  raised.  Ay,  An- 
thony*  it  was  a  grand  sight !  but  I  fear  you  never  saw  a  sun-rise,  save  in  the 
city,  where  the  sky  line  is  the  ridge  poles  of  houses,  broken  by  the  projecting 
points  of  dormant  windows,  or  the  picturesque  outlines  of  chimney-crocks.  How 
will  you  understand,  when  I  tell  you  of  the  distant  hills,  with  their  sofl  blue 
undulating  summits,  or  the  fantastic  sprays  and  branches  of  trees  standing  out 
in  such  distinct  tracery  against  the  sky,  that  you  could  number  every  bough,  and 
almost  tell  to  what  kind  of  tree  it  belonged  ;  and  heaven  looking  so  pure,  serene, 
and  spiritual,  and  the  earth  so  fresh  and  soft  from  her  slumber ;  when  just  waking 
to  life,  she  had  not  yet  shaken  ofl*  from  her  the  solemn  hush  of  night,  or  broken 
forth  in  the  jovous  outburst  of  her  thousand  tongues.  But  while  i  yet  gazed,  up 
sprang  the  lark,  with  rushing  wing  and  full  throat,  giving  one  the  idea  of  melody 
made  visible,  and  then  the  thrush  and  whistling  blad&bird,  and  even  the  little  chirp, 
ing  sparrow,  soon  joined  in  the  concert.  Hark,  another  sound  breaks  on  the 
morning: — 

"  Then  o*er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell, 
The  music  of  the  village  bell 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills." 

The  peal  comes  cheerily  from  the  steeple  of  the  sequestered  church,  that  one 
can  just  see  peeping  above  the  trees  that  sird  its  little  graveyard.  What  thoughts 
of  childhood  does  every  sweet  clang  of  that  old  iron  tongue  wake  in  mjr  heart, 
ringing  in  the  holy  Easteb  morning  1  How  well  do  1  recollect  rising  with  the 
first  dawn  of  day,  and  watching  with  curious  wonder  for  the  moment  when  the 
sun  should  come  dancing  into  the  heavens,  in  adoration  of  his  risen  Lord;  Ay, 
and  how  truly  for  me  did  he  dance  in  his  course  I  for  my  futh  was  strong.  I 
believed,  and  my  behef  was  realised.  I  returned  to  bed,  though  not  to  sleep, 
for  the  fresh  breath  of  morning  had  chased  away  all  heaviness  from  my  eyes, 
and  dispelled  the  weight  from  my  spirits,  and  I  abandoned  myself  to  a  reverie, 
half  sad,  half  pleasing,  as  the  thoughts  of  my  night  visions  minsled  with  the 
cheerier  sentiments  which  the  day  mspired.  I  thought  a^ain  of  Uie  dead — ^the 
dear-loved  dead,  not  with  that  dmury  sorrow  which  troubled  me  in  the  hours  of 
darkness,  but  with  a  longing  hopefulness.  I  thought  not  of  them  as  torn  firom 
roe  for  ever,  but  as  withdrawn  tor  a  season ;  not  as  the  living,  who  have  died 
for  ever,  but  as  the  dead  who  shall  be  made  alive  again.  And  so  '^  I  rejoiced 
with  a  joy  unspeakable,"  for  I  remembered  the  glorious  victory  of  which  this 
day  was  ue  anniversary — the  strong  giant  Death  bound  by  a  stronger  than  he, 
and  despoiled.  And  I  looked  at  the  grave  whence  the  stone  was  rolled  aside, 
though  "  sealed  with  a  seal,'*  and  guarded  by  a  watch,  whereout  the  Dbad-alivb 
had  risen,  bringing  *^  life  and  immortality  to  life."  Let  the  wanderer  through 
this  world,  who  has  sent  all  that  are  dear  before  him,  and  walks  in  loneliness 
upon  his  way  graveward — let  him,  I  say,  cheer  his  heart  as  he  draws  nigh  his 
resting-place;  let  him  remember  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  that  in  him  **  shall  all  be  made  alive  again." 

They  who,  like  you,  my  dear  Anthony,  pass  their  lives  *'  in  populous  cities 

eint,"  lose  most  of  the  solemn  beauties,  natural  and  spiritual,  in  which  Easter 
ay  comes  arrayed  to  us,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  green  fields  of  the  retired 
country.     With  you  little  else  than  closed  shops  and  the  frequent  pealing  of 
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bells  marV  tlie  Sabbath ;  but  beneath  these  is  ttill  an  undercorrent  of  the 
same  busy  life  that  marks  the  week  day.  But  you  lose  one  of  the  holiest  charms 
with  which  nature  decks  out  Knsler  Day  ;  you  lose  the  lovely  sprincj  scene  which 
Fympathises  so  thoroughlv-  with  the  spiritual  spring,  a  sympathy  which  the  early 
Christian  writers  so  well  understood  and  so  felicitously  developed.  The  earth 
is  now  awakened  from  her  winter  death-trnnoe,  and  the  principle  of  vitality  is 
everywhere  resurgent ;  the  buried  grain  is  putting  forth  its  life  in  the  tender 
com  blade ;  the  flower  roots  shoot  out,  and  cover  the  fields^  with  bloom  aad 
beauty ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  green  with  renewed  cerminadon :  all  meet 
emblems,  which  have  spoken  to  man  since  first  the  world  began  her  course  of  a 
spiritual  resurrection  from  death,  though  man  for  thousands  of  years  knew  not 
how  to  read  the  words  of  hope  and  comfort  which  these  oracles  of  God  preached 
to  him.  How  beantifuUy  did  the  hyninologists  and  writers  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church  note  and  dilate  upon  this  parallel  I  Of  the  former,  I 
could  adduce  many  examples ;  of  the  latter  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  a 
fine  £aster  sermon,  by  Crregory  of  Nazianzum,  in  which,  after  a  magnificent 
description  of  the  physical  spring,*  he  thus  concludes: — ''Now  is  the  earthly 
spring,  and  the  spring  that  is  spiritual ;  the  spring  for  souls  and  the  spring  for 
bodies ;  the  spring  visible  and  the  spring  invisible. "f 

Contrast  this  with  the  despondency  of  pagan  poets,  who  mark  the  revival  of 
nature  only  to  mourn  that  man,  when  he  dies,  knows  no  return  of  spring ;  and 
rejoice  in  the  glorious  prospects  which  Christianity  on  this  day  has  thrown  opea 
to  our  eyes. 

Very  pleasant  was  it  to  me,  as  I  took  my  way  along  the  pathway  that  led  to 
our  little  church,  to  revolve  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  while  the  noontide  sun 
was  beaming  on  the  joyous  Lindscape,  and  the  measured  tones  of  the  bell  called 
us  to  prayer.  How  sweet  was  the  repose  that  reigned  around  I  how  fresh  the 
breeze  I  how  bright  the  hues  of  nascent  flowers  I  how  grateful  the  perfume  of  the 
violet  in  the  hedges !  how  soft  the  blue  in  the  sky  1  how  tender  the  green  of  the 
young  grass  and  the  bursting  tree  sprays  1  Rustics,  in  their  best  array  and  hap- 
piest i'aces,  doffed  their  hats  or  dropped  tlieir  curtsies  as  they  passed  me,  and  at 
the  porch  door  I  met  many  faces  tnat  always  make  glad  my  heart,  and  whose 
hearts,  I  fondly  think,  are  all  the  gladder  at  my  presence.  The  bell  hajs  ceased, 
and  we  enter.  Look  around  you,  my  dear  Anthony,  for  the  sight  is  something 
novel  for  a  metropolitan  gentleman.  No  lofly  columns  shoot  up  to  the  arched 
roof;  no  florid  tracery  adorns  the  eastern  window ;  no  gorgeously  stained  glass 
flings  its  mellowed  and  many-ooloured  light  upon  the  tesselated  pavement ;  no 
lengthening  aisles  resound  with  the  tremulous  reverberation  of  the  deep- voiced 
organ.  It  is  a  pretty,  simple  church,  without  any  high  pretension  to  architectural 
beauty,  yet  far  removed  nrom  those  horrible  edifices,  half  bam,  half  conventicle, 
that  in  many  places  disfigure  the  country  and  shock  the  taste ;  and  as  I  paced 
uj)  its  flagged  centre,  and  took  my  place  in  tho  family  pew,  I  felt  that  its  primi- 
tive neatness  consorted  well  with  the  homely  and  honest  faces  that  I  saw  every- 
where around  me.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  sweet  voices  of  the  children,  as  they 
san^,  with  a  melody  all  the  more  touching  that  it  was  unartistic,  the  Easter  Anthem, 
**  Cnrist  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day ;"  nor  yet  of  the  superiiuman  efforts  of  the 
ancient  man  who,  by  inheritance,  filled  the  oflice  of  parish-clerk— how  he  roared 
down  the  sweet,  silvery,  tiny  voices  of  the  little  girls — how  he  quavered,  and 
flourished,  and  shaked,  how  be  twisted  his  features  out  of  all  shape  in  the  agony 
of  his  triumphant  execution  of  psalmody,  and  looked  as  ooncdted  as  if  he  thought 
**  the  chief  musician*'  of  the  Royal  author  of  the  sublime  songs  he  was  miudenng 
was  a  very  tyro  in  comparison  to  himself.  Neither  shall  I  linger  over  the  homily 
of  our  dear  old  parson  ;  all  this  you  must  conceive  for  yourself,  and  now  stand 
.with  me  once  more  in  the  porch  as  the  service  is  concluded.  The  meeting  of 
friends  and  neighbours  in  a  country  church  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  on  a  Sun- 
day, for  they  rarely  see  each  other  during  the  week,  but  on  a  great  festival  the 
pleasure  is  doubled.     Old  people  who  rarely  come  out  are  now  sure  to  be  met, 
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and  many  hands  are  clasped  which  have  not  touched  each  other,  it  may  be,  since 
the  Christmas  preceding,  and  a  thousand  kind  inquiries  arc  made  and  answered. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  Uncle  Saul  shines  on  these  occasions.  He  is  to  be  seen 
ev^where  at  the'same  moment,  shaking  old  men  by  the  hands,  bowing  to  old 
ladies,  slapping  youngsters  on  the  back,  and  chucking  blushing  sirls  under  the 
chin.  Nay,  worse  sml,  smacking  them  on  the  cheeks  or  lips,  if  he  can  contriye 
to  suggest  the  remotest  relationship  as  an  excuse  for  the  tiberhr.  My  cousins 
werefuTpresent,  blooming  and  happy,  and,  of  course,  came  in  for  their  share  of  my 
uncle's  notice,  and  I  am  half  afraid  that,  in  his  zeal  to  discharge  his  duties,  he 
mistook  a  couple  of  young  ladies  who  were  chatting  with  Abigail  and  Matilda, 
and  absolutely  distinguished  them  with  a  similar  favour. 

And  now,  dear  Anthony,  behold  us  all  on  our  way  to  the  '*  Hall."  The  ladies 
are  placed  in  their  vehicles,  and  Herbert,  who  ran  down  to  spend  Easter  in  the 
country,  accompanies  them.  The  parson  mounts  his  old  horse,  intending  to 
make  half-a-dozen  visits  in  the  parish  on  his  way,  while  my  uncle  and  I,  with 
my  godfather,  proceed  on  foot,  the  latter  first  taking  care  to  "get  up  the 
steam,"  by  lightmg  an  enormous  cigar. 

An  Easter  dinner  is,  I  believe,  the  same  everywhere,  so  the  less  that  is  said 
about  it  the  better.  But  how  different  may  be  the  cheer  that  seasons  it  ?  If 
Time  has  not  desolated  the  domestic  sanctuary  since  last  some  high  Christian 
holiday  brought  them  all  together ;  if  the  father  can  look  around  him,  and  smile 
when  the  survey  is  over,  because  none  is  wanting  of  those  who  then  encircled 
him ;  if  the  mother  can  count  the  lambs  that  lie  upon  her  bosom,  and  finds  that 
none  have  been  ravished  from  her ;  if  children  still  see  the  parents'  honoured 
forms  at  the  board,  and  friend  looks  in  the  face  of  friend,  as  of  old,  then,  indeed, 
is  there  joy  in  that  household,  and  they  will  eat  their  bread  with  thankfulness. 
But  if  the  reaper  has  been  amongst  them,  if  he  have  mowed  down  the  over-ripe 
and  heavy-laden  head  that  bends  to  meet  the  stroke,  or  the  strong  stem  on  which 
the  grain  is  yet  but  swelling,  or  it  may  be  the  soil  green  succulent  blade  that 
scarce  raises  its  tender  shoot  above  the  earth  ;  if  the  glance  wanders  about  in 
the  vain  search  for  some  loved  familiar  face,  and  returns  from  its  bootless  circuit, 
as  did  the  dove  to  the  ark,  without  finding  that  whereon  it  might  rest,  then  will 
a  shadow  fall  upon  our  brightness,  and  mourning  will  mingle  with  our  joy  as  we 
feci  that  the  glory  is  departed  from  our  house. 

On  the  present  occasion  there  was  nothing  to  mar  our  festal  pleasure,  not  a 
cloud  to  dim  our  sunshine,  and  we  surrendered  our  minds  to  the  happy 
influences  which  present  content  and  a  hopeful  future  are  sure  to  exer- 
cise. 

There  is  a  large,  three-sided,  bay  window,  projecting  south-eastward  from  the 
drawing-room  at  the  Hall,  commanding  a  sweet  prospect  of  the  distant  country. 
At  this  we  were  all  seated  some  short  time  before  sunset.  The  evening  was  mild, 
and  uncle  Saul,  aided  by  the  younger  folks,  notwithstanding  a  few  famt  rcmon. 
strances  from  the  elder  ladies,  opened  the  casement,  and  let  in  the  fresh  air,  ere 
yet  it  was  damped  by  the  dew  of  coming  night.  As  we  conversed  pleasantly, 
the  sinking  sun  came  now  near  to  the  level  of  the  horizon,  diffusing;  a  flood  of 
soft,  warm  light  along  the  heavens,  and  tinging  the  walls  and  furniture  in  the 
room  with  that  rich,  subdued  light,  which  reminds  one  of  broad  day  light,  seen 
through  amber  curtains.  All  eyes  at  this  moment  involuntarily  turned  to  the 
glorious  sight,  and  no  one  spoke,  while  inch  by  inch  we  traced  the  great  round 
orb  sink  and  sink  till  not  even  the  upper  rim  of  his  disk  was  visible. 

**  Gone  1"  at  length,  said  the  parson,  continuing  aloud  Uie  train  of  his  mus- 
ing, *^  and  yet  to-morrow  we  shall  see  him  rise  again  in  renewed  beauty  and 
brightness.  Who  could  believe  this  had  he  not  the  experience  of  his  senses  ? 
Yet  thus  it  is  that  the  Christian  rises  from  the  sleep  of  death,  even  as  on  this  day 
did  the  great  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  from  tnc  grave.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  how  the  character  and  conception  of  this  solemn  event  that  befals  man,  has 
undergone  an  entire  change  since  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  His  religion.  It  is  true  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  known  dark 
and  dimly  to  the  patriarchs  and  holy  men  under  the  old  dispensiition ;  but  to  the 
Jews  at  large,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  an  unknown  and  rejected 
doctrine.  Thus  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  we  find  Death  de- 
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ftcrHH^*!  in  bis  drearl  and  di<mal  jjower;  the  end  of  man,  when  'he  goeth  bcn<!e, 
and  is  s<-<.'n  no  more.'  *  For  in  death/  ssiya  David,  •  there  is  no  remembrance 
of  ThtH*  ;  in  the  lajwye  who  >li;ill  give  Thee  thanks? '  But  in  the  writing  of  tbe 
Kew  TesUraent  it  is  remarkaMc  that  death,  especially  the  death  of  the  sainti, 
is  almost  everywhere  calli*d  sleep,  the  rest  to  the  weary,  the  prelude  to  a  mighty 
awakinir,  no  mom  than  the  lon<r»'j»t  ni;iht's  slumber  in  the  life  of  an  undoing  soul. 
Truly  it  is  a  mi;;hty  miracle  that  has  put  an  end  to  six  thousand  years  of  wait- 
ing for  the  dear!,  and  hai?  substituted  for  it  henceforth  and  for  ever  a  triumphant 
joy  over  those  who  *  fall  a<loi'p  in  Jesus/  ** 

The  old  n)an  rulapsetl  into  silence,  which  no  one  cared  to  break  for  many 
minutes.  The  sun -flush  was  now  paled  away  to  twilight,  when  Herbert,  look- 
ing; somehow  at  Matilda,  though  evidently  intending  to  address  the  company 
at  larjze,  sjiid — 

••  The  observations  of  our  goo*!  friend  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  deep, 
brinjr  to  my  recollection  a  German  allegory,  in  which  some  thoughts  coincident 
with  his  are  nut  forward,  and,  as  I  think  it  is  not  unsuitable  to  ihe  present 
solemn  festivaJ,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  gire  you  an  idea  of  the  poem  tnroQgli 
the  medium  of  my  ovm  imperfect  tran>lation/' 

"  We  shall  wiflinirly  hear  it,  Mr.  Herbert,**  said  my  uncle,  answering  for 
the  rest,  "  provided  the  young  ladies  have  no  objection."  And  here  he  cast  a 
sly  glance  at  poor  Matiltla. 

•*Noue  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Slingsby,  either  considering  herself  a  "young 
lady,"  or  arisen  ting  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  twenty  years'  juniority  to  her 
gave  a  legitimate  title  to  the  description. 

*•  But  first,  Abigail,"  Rvid  my  godfather,  "let  us  have  tea,  and  a  chat  in  the 
twilight,  and  then  we  shall  have  candles,  and  Mr.  Ilerbert's  Anglo-German 
poem/' 

"  By  the  way,"  said  I,  "  an  Easter  tale  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  old  cus- 
toms of  the  day.  In  the  mediieval  times,  the  preachers  of  the  Komish  Church 
were  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  their  congregations  with  tales,  or  fables, 
which  were  termed  *  Fabuke  Faschales,*  or  *  Easter  Tales/  From  the  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  of  these  productions,  1  am  not  very  favourably  im- 
pressed, either  as  to  their  merits  or  their  utility.  The  holiest  of  Scripture 
incidents  and  characters  were  introduced  with  a  familiar  levity  that  must  shock 
every  one  who  holds  such  subjects  in  reneration.  Solemn  truths  were  mixed 
up  with  ludicrous,  and  even  burlesque  fables,  and  religion  and  morality  were 
arrayed  in  such  equivocal  garbs,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  must  have  be^ 
detrmiental  to  the  hearers.  These  were  somewhat  akin  to  the  old  dniastic 
representations  and  miracle-plays  of  the  same  times.  Each  owe  their  origin  to 
the  rude  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  laity,  whom  the  clergy  thus  taught  theology 
in  pleasant  doses  addressed  to  their  senses.  I  will  give  you  a  specunen  of  one 
of  those  dramatic  services,  observed  by  the  English  Benedictine  monks  previous 
to  the  Conquest : — 

"  On  Easter  Day  the  seven  canonical  hours  were  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  of 
the  canons;  and  m  the  night  before  matins,  the  sacrists  (because  our  Loi^ 
rested  in  the  tomb)  were  to  put  the  cross  in  its  place.  Then,  during  a  religioos 
service,  four  monks  robed  themselves,  one  of  whom,  in  an  alb,  as  if  he  had 
somewhat  to  do,  came  stealingly  to  the  tomb,  and  there,  holding  a  palm  branch, 
sat  still  till  the  responsory  was  ended ;  when  ihe  three  others,  carrying  cen- 
sers in  their  hands,  came  up  to  him,  step  by  step,  as  if  looking  for  something. 
So  soon  as  he  saw  them  approach,  he  began  singmg  in  a  soft  voice  (dnlci9(fnt)i 
*  Whom  seek  ye  ?*  to  which  was  replied  by  the  three  others,  in  chorus,  '  Jt»^ 
of  Nazareth.'  Then  was  answeretl  by  the  other,  '  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen.* 
At  which  words  the  three  last,  turning  towards  the  choir,  cried,  « Alleliua,  the 
Lord  is  risen.'  The  other  then,  as  if  calling  them  back,  sang,  'Come  and  see 
the  place ;'  and  then,  rising,  raised  the  cloth,  showed  them  the  place  without 
the  cross  and  linen  cloths  in  which  it  was  wrapped.  Upon  this  they  laid  down 
their  censers,  took  the  clothes,  extended  them  to  show  the  Lord  was  risen^  and, 
singing  an  Antiphonar,  placed  them  upon  the  altar." 

"  Here  come  the  candles,"  said  the  parson.  •*  And  now,  let  us  have  Mr. 
Herbert's  poem/' 
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**I  am  rcaily, '  said  Herbert,  opening  his  manuscript,  and  thus  proceed- 
ing:— 


BLEEP  ANB  DEATH. 


'*  How  wonderful  fa  Death, 
Death  and  hit  brother,  Sleep !" 

Shbllbt. 

How  beautiful  and  holy  are  the  feet 
Of  Evening  stealing  down  the  crimson  heights 
Of  the  sun-tinted  heavens !     How  reverently 
Earth  hails  her  coming,  and  at  her  approach 
Hushes  the  thousand  varied  sounds  tnat  ring 
Through  daylight's  busy  hours !     The  charmed  wind 
Checks  its  rude  voice  abashed,  and  creeps  along 
A  fragrant  murmur  on  the  cool  grey  dew 
That  rises  upwards,  and  as  twilight  fades 
From  the  fast-darkening  sky,  the  pale-eyed  stars 
Peep  coyly  out,  unshamed  by  gairish  day« 
To  gaze  on  beauteous  Earth. 

At  such  an  hour 
I  lay  in  meditation  on  the  crest 
Of  a  high  beetling  rock,  retired  and  lone. 
Beside  the  portal  of  a  time-worn  pile. 
Whose  ivy-wreathM  walls  full  manv  a  tale 
Peopled  with  spectres.    Deep  withm  the  shade 
Of  coming  night  a  hamlet  lay  below. 
Scarce  visible,  save  as  a  sudden  light 
In  hasty  transit,  through  some  cottage  door 
A  moment  opened,  flashed  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  then  evanished.     On  the  fresh  night  breeze 
The  voice  of  some  late  loiterer  from  home. 
Or  the  low  dulcet  bleat  of  folded  sheep. 
At  intervals  came  floating  from  beneath ; 
While  ever  on  the  ear  the  ceaseless  rush 
(Softened  by  distance  to  sweet  melody) 
Of  the  fleet  stream,  rejoicing  in  its  strength 
Fell  fresh  and  soothiugly — a  mighty  vein 
Pouring  the  life-blood  through  the  freshened  earth 
Deep  to  her  ocean-heart.    And  nearer  still 
From  out  the  tower  within  the  old  church -yard. 
Rang  cheerily  the  sweet  bells*  simple  chime 
Peahng  the  passing  hour,  as  though  old  Time 
Laughed  as  he  sped  o'er  graves  himself  had  flUed ; 
And,  as  the  gloom  grows  deeper  yet  around. 
Dim  thoughts  of  vanished  things  come  trooping  swifl 
Upon  the  busy  brain — ^hopes  crushed,  friends  gone. 
And  young  li&*s  purple  light  bedimmed  with  care. 
And  then  my  spirit  strove  to  look  upon 
The  hidden  soul  of  Destinjr,  and  know 
Why  life  is  so.     My  eyes  mstinctive  turned. 
In  such  vain  musing,  to  the  heavens,  and  met 
The  bright  stars  gazins  on  me  searchingly. 
Intense  and  silent,     llten  I  learned  to  feel 
Man  looks  not  into  heaven's  high  mysteries. 
But  his  own  soul  lies  naked  to  the  gaze 
Of  eyes  above  him. 

In  the  early  days 
Of  the  young  world  ('twas  thufl  my  thoughts  took  shape). 
When  six  score  years  heaped  wisdom  upon  man. 
It  was  not  thus.     The  Hebrew  on  the  mount 
Met  God  in  council.    Israel's  young  seer 
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Heard  him  in  visions.     In  the  hush  of  night. 
High  from  his  lonely  tower  the  sage  looked  forth 
And  watched  the  stars,  and  caught,  with  ear  attent. 
Their  awful  conTerae,  as  the  subtle  stream 
Of  light  electric  passed  between  their  spheresy 
And  each  unto  the  other  shewM  forth 
Most  wondrous  knowledge. 

The  chill  air  of  night 
Creeps  drowsily  upon  me :  the  dark  vault 
Contracts  around  nie,  closing  as  a  shroud 
Aerial.     Yes,  there  sure  were  times  of  old 
When  visions  shiidowed  forth  the  ways  of  God, 
Even  as  the  patriarch's  mvstic  ladder  climbed 
From  earth  to  heaven.     I  would  pause  awhile 
Upon  these  thoughts. 


That  strange  sofl  light,  whence  comes  it  ?     Tis  not  day. 

So  pale  and  undefined ;  nor  twilight  stolen 

Back  upon  night ;  too  luminous  for  such 

'Twould  seem,  as  though  the  day  and  night  had  blent 

In  mystic  congress,  and  did  procreate 

A  child  resembling  both.     Behold  it  moves 

Slowly  along  the  hill- top.     Now  it  rests 

By  yonder  knoll  and  in  a  wider  sphere 

Evolves  itself  around,  and  as  my  eyes 

Look  more  intently  in,  two  glorious  forms 

Grow  on  my  caxe  distinct 

The  one  a  fulT,  fair  youth,  whose  round  blue  eye 
Is  tranquil,  soft,  and  downcast.     On  his  cheek 
The  flush  of  health  is  mantling,  and  his  breast 
Heaves  low,  yet  visibly,  with  gentle  breath 
Constant  and  equable :  in  his  hand  he  bears 
An  argent  vase,  and  round  his  lovely  brows, 
Binding  the  flow  of  his  ambrosial  hair, 
A  wreath  of  poppy  twines. 
Erect  and  tail  the  other  an^  stands. 
Like  to  the  former  in  his  mien  and  face, 
Though  hard  to  tell  wherein  the  likeness  dwelt— 
Like,  yet  still  differing  wide,  even  as  ye  may 
Two  brothers  see  resemble  yet  contrast. 
Solemn,  and  sad,  and  thoughtful,  on  his  brow— - 
His  pale,  high  marble  brow — no  chaplet  bloomed. 
But  unconfined  his  night>black  tresses  fell 
Adown  his  shroud-like  vesture.     His  dark  eye 
Was  lustreless  and  cold,  as  though  its  light 
Turned  inwards  on  itself,  and  gazed  upon 
Things  that  have  been  and  shall  be  yet  again. 
When  Past  and  Future,  o'er  the  grave  of  Time 
Shall  mix  to  make  an  everlasting  Now. 
High  from  his  forehead  springs  a  mystic  gem-^ 
A  cross  of  glowing  sapphire — and  at  times 
Its  light,  self-living,  flushed  upon  his  face  ; 
And  then,  how  wondrously  that  oold  eye  burned. 
And  those  impassive  features  sudden  beamed 
In  most  serene  and  solemn  loveliness, 
Wliile  his  emaciate  hands  raised  reverently 
A  crystal  chalice,  till  that  light  divine 
Fell  on  its  sides  translucent,  and  within  *" 

Some  subtle  essence,  until  now  unkenned 
By  my  gross  senses,  kindled  up  and  heaved 
A  li<|iii(l  fjrt?  J  or  like  the  waves  by  night 
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That  lick  with  phosphorescent  tongue  the  oar 
That  lightly  cleaves  them.     Lo  1  while  thus  I  gaze« 
A  sound  harmonious,  thrilling  sweet  and  low. 
Like  soft  winds  rustling  through  the  strain^  wires, 
Sinks  on  my  spirit's  sense ;  now  clearer  still 
The  tones  take  vocal  shape.    Hush  1  I  wonld  hear 
The  angelic  converse. 

▲MGBL  or  DEATH. 

Brother,  all  hail  1 

ANGEL  OF  SLEEP. 

Hail  to  thee,  brother  mine« 
Whence  art  thou  now,  and  whither  ? 

ANGEL  OV  DEATH. 

lam  come 
Not  from  the  reeking  battle :  there  is  peace 
Over  the  earth.    Not  from  the  ravenous  sea. 
For  the  smooth  ocean  slumbers.    There's  no  plague* 
Nor  mighty  earthquake,  nor  devouring  fire 
For  great  Jehovah's  ministrant  to  reap 
A  rank,  ripe  harvest  for  eternity. 
But  I  have  stood  beside  a  prowung  wretch. 
And  watched  him  as  he  dogged  the  unguarded  steps 
Of  one  he  sought  to  slay.    I  led  him  on. 
Guiding  his  cursed  hand  to  drive  the  blade 
Into  his  victim's  heart— a  strong  brave  heart. 
That  revelled  in  the  sense  of  life  and  love. 
And  all  unseen  save  by  the  conscious  night 
I  held  my  chalice  to  the  slain  man's  lips. 
And  caught  his  spirit  as  the  deep  quick  sob 
Expelled  it. 

Noiselessly  I  passed 
Into  a  chamber,  where  the  softened  light 
Of  a  close-shaded  lamp  revealed  a  couch, 
Whereen  a  fair  young  mother  lay  reposed. 
And  on  her  heart  her  late-born  babe  was  hushed. 
On  her  pale  cheek  a  tear  had  left  its  trace. 
And  round  her  lips  a  lingering  smile  still  played. 
The  pangs  and  buss  of  first  maternity. 
Brother,  I  felt  that  thou  had'st  late  been  there. 
For  the  still  air  was  heavy  with  the  breath 
Ofallthy  babns. 

ANGEL  OF   BLEEP. 

In  sooth,  'twas  even  so. 
Just  when  the  evening  darkened  into  night 
I  saw  that  mother  give  her  babe  to  life. 
The  dew  of  pain  was  on  her  ashy  brow. 
Her  eye  was  dull  and  languid ;  she  was  faint. 
And  her  pale  lips  scarce  opened  as  she  asked 
Somewhat  to  moisten  them.     Then,  as  Uie  leech 
Mixed  her  a  potion,  I  drew  near  unseen. 
And  hi  the  cup  I  poured  from  out  my  vase 
The  sweet  narcotic.     Then  she  drank  and  smiled. 
And  clasped  her  babe,  and  soon  was  all  my  own-^ 
I  passed  to  other  work. 
VOL.  XXXVIl.— NO.  CCXXI.  ^  2  s     , 
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ANOXI.  or  DKATH. 

Twas  BO  I  found  her. 
Brother,  I  knew  how  that  true  heart  woafdjet 
Be  pieroed  with  many  8onowB»  er^  by  him. 
Who,  inoooent  and  pare,  then  felt  iti  Ihrobfl, 
Should  both  fulfil  the  allotted  yean  of  life. 
Thus  felt  I  ruth  to  leave  them ;  and  I  thon^t 
That  thou  would'st  not  deny  me  thinp  so  fur. 
So  then,  I  laid  my  hands  upon  their  headfl. 
And  prosaed  awhile  together  their  sweet  lips ; 
And  thus  I  took  them  from  thee — scarce  from  thee — 
For  mine  they  seemed,  even  while  they  slumbered  first. 
And  scarce  less  thine  when  tfiey  had  ceased  to  sleep. 

AWGBL  OV  ffJUV. 

So  let  it  be,  my  brother.    What  did'st  next  ? 

ANGEL  OF  DXATH. 

Then  passed  I  near  to  one  who  called  on  me — 

Near ;  yet  I  touched  him  not.    For  he  was  steeped 

In  sin  and  crime ;  and  He,  whose  voiceless  will 

Rules  us,  commanded  that  I  should  not  slay. 

But  wound  him  sore.     Wherefore  I  smote  mm  down. 

Until  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  Death, 

And  widi  strong  crying,  and  with  tears,  besoush 

Him  who  alone  could  save.     Lo !  he  was  heara« 

And  now  he  waits  thy  ministrations  blest. 

AXOSL  or  BLEEP. 

Anon  I  will  attend  htm.    Would*st  thou  hear 
How  I  have  sped  since  our  last  meeting  ? 

ANOSL  OF  DEATH. 

Yea. 

AMfiHL  OF  flLBXP. 

I  passed  through  a  great  city  in  the  night. 

Entering  its  suburbs,  where  the  sweet  green  fields 

Strayed  m  upon  the  town,  and  the  fresh  air 

Struggled  with  fetid  fumes  of  oV-thronged  life. 

Onward  I  passed,  and  opened  wide  my  vase, 

And  waved  it  o'er  mc  to  the  gentle  wind. 

Which  bore  the  viewless  seeds  of  slumber  round 

To  pleasant  lodges  and  to  lowly  sheds. 

Till  they  weighed  down  obliviously  the  lids 

Of  simple,  happy  folks  and  men  who  toiled 

Hard  twough  the  hours  of  day.     But  soon  my  path 

Grew  dose  and  darker.     'Twas  a  mean,  foul  street 

Wliere  poor  medbanics  toil  and  toil  and  toil 

By  day  and  through  the  night.    Tall  chimneys  rose 

Into  the  air,  and  puffed  their  sooty  breath 

On  the  defiled  sky.     Lights  ilared  abroad 

Through  many  a  window,  and  the  ringing  sound 

Of  hammers  broke  the  nlence :  the  dull  beat 

Of  loom  and  shuttle  and  the  thousand  tongues 

That  Giant  Labour  ckmoureth  withal. 

Then  did  Z  close  my  vase.    Its  perfumed  balms 

Were  not  A>r  such  as  dwell  in  dens  like  these. 

Lank,  sallow,  lean-jawed  men ;  women  whose  oheeki 
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Were  pale  and  drawn,  whose  eyes  were  sunk  and  dull ; 

Children  whose  tiny  faces,  sharp  and  shrunk. 

Put  years  upon  them  ;  the  precocious  growth 

Of  those  that  knew  no  sport  save  toil  that  ate 

Into  their  little  hearts  and  drained  away 

One  half  their  youthful  blood.     Then  sped  I  soon 

Through  streets  and  courts  and  squares,  where  men  of  wealth 

And  merchandise  and  gain  had  their  abode  ; 

On  these  I  poured  my  essence  and  they  dreamed 

Of  argosies  and  ing;ots,  wrecks  and  failures. 

Then  passed  I  swiftly  through  a  spacious  street, 
With  lordly  mansions  reared  on  either  side. 
From  the  half-opened  windows,  through  the  shrouds 
Of  damask  curtains,  came  the  muffled  sounds 
Of  music  and  of  revelry.     But  I 

Stayed  not  my  steps.     For  sounds  like  these  ne'er  wooed 
My  spirit  to  abide  and  take  its  rest. 
Worn  sensualists,  whose  sated  tastes  still  crave 
Kew  stimulants  to  stir  their  sluggish  blood. 
Touth  beautiful  and  fresh,  wasting  its  prime 
In  wild  excitement,  wake  within  these  nails 
Through  the  long-outraged  night. 

ANOBL  or  DEATH. 

Let  them  rage  on 
Their  short-timed  madness.     When  the  grey,  cold  mom 
Peeps  on  their  waning  lamps  and  home  Siey  wend. 
Then  surely  will  I  meet  them,  one  by  one. 
The  pallid  beauty,  as  she  steps  from  out 
Her  carriage  on  the  chilly  pavement,  feels 
My  breath,  and  thinks  'tis  but  the  air  that  stirs 
Her  jewelled  tresses.     I  will  send  the  dews 
Into  the  young  man's  lungs,  and  fill  with  blood 
The  brains  of  aged  revellers,  'till  they  choak 
And  suflbcate.     Say  on. 

ANGEL  OF  SLEEP. 

Deep  in  a  cell 
Lonely  and  dark,  a  woman  lay  in  chains ; — 
Scarce  more  than  child  was  she,  and  yet  'twas  said 
Her  babe  she  murdered ;  and  next  day  was  fixed 
For  blindfold  Justice,  helped  by  purblind  men. 
To  say  if  it  were  so.     Fiul  well  I  knew 
How  that  sweet  heart  would  slay  no  living  thing. 
Then  poured  I  on  her  red  and  tear-swoln  uds 
The  sweetest,  holiest  drops  within  my  vase. 
And  as  her  sobs  grew  rarer  and  less  wild 
I  hushed  her  into  rest ;  and  then  she  dreamed 
Of  verdant  fields  beside  her  native  home 
All  filled  with  sunshine  on  the  fair  May  morn. 
When  her  young  love  and  she  strayed  by  the  stream 
And  plighted  faith ;  and  how  he  was  not  dead. 
But  new -returned  from  out  some  distant  land — 
And  so  I  lefl  her  happy. 

ANOEL  OF  DEATH. 

On  the  morrow 
The  law,  however,  will  adjudge  her  guilty. 
And  doom  her  unto  me.     'Tis  a  sweet  fate 
That  man  a^vards  her,  blindly  working  out 
Grod's  merciful  intent,  that  she  may  rest 
In  peace  from  all  her  sorrows." 
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A  peal  of  bells  just  at  this  moment  rose 

Upon  the  silence,  and  the  slow-winged  breeze 

Bore  up  to  where  I  stood  a  mingled  sound 

Of  man;^  Toices ;  and  my  quickened  sense 

Of  hearing  caught  the  dulcet  music  made 

By  clear- voiced  children,  maidens,  and  young  men. 

As  it  passed  softly  hj  me  up  to  heaven — 

The  village  vespcr-prayer — in  words  like  these  :— 

Shades  of  night  now  softly  falling 

Bound  Uie  fading  landscape  dose. 
And  the  chimes  of  bells  are  calling 

Souls  and  bodies  to  repose. 

Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Ocean  I 

Throned  within  the  starry  sky, 
Lo,  we  pour,  with  glad  devotion. 

Prayer  and  pnuse  to  Thee  on  hi^. 

Blessing  Thee  for  every  blessing 

Through  the  busy  hours  of  light. 
For  all  evils  that,  repressing. 

Thy  right  hand  hath  put  to  flight. 

All  the  darkness,  Lord,  enlighten. 

Of  our  spirits  and  our  eyes : 
Let  no  ghostlv  perils  frighten. 

Lot  no  ills  our  rest  surprise. 

Thou,  that  mom  and  eve's  outgoing 

Makest  still  thy  praise  proclaim, 
Slsep,  Thy  sweetest  gift,  bestowing. 

Send  to  bless  ea(£  weary  firame. 

Let  thy  angels,  without  number, 

Guard  our  else  ungaarded  breath. 
Lord  of  life  I  while  still  we  slumber. 

Save  na  from  the  snares  of  Death  ! 

Now  methonsht 
A  shade  of  sadness  passed  athwart  the  brow 
Of  the  more  solemn  angel,  and  he  said^ 

ANGEL  OF   DEATH. 

My  gentle  brother  I  when  the  shadows  fall 
Lengthening  across  the  valley,  and  calm  night 
Spreads  broodingly  her  dark  wings  o'er  the  earth. 
All  that  hath  life  doth  woo  thee — gleesome  birds 
And  brutes  through  field  and  forest.    The  gay  child. 
Wearied  with  sport,  flings  him  upon  thy  brSut, 
And  mingles  with  his  lisping  prayers  thy  name. 
Asking  that  **  sweet  sleep  may  his  eyelids  dose.*' 
Youth  and  old  age,  sickness  and  health  alike 
Hymn  forth  thy  praise  as  the  best  boon  of  Grod, 
And  call  thee  blessed,  benefactor,  friend. 
But  me !  men  tremble  at  my  dreaded  name. 
And  nature  shudders  in  her  inmost  soul 
As  I  approach,  and  calls  me  enemy. 

Slowly  his  dark  eyes  then  he  turned  to  heaven 
Appealingly  from  man  to  God's  award, 
And  thus  his  pensive  voice  fell  on  my  ear : 
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ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 

Thoa  Crod  Most  High  I  whose  ministers  we  are. 
By  thy  unclouded  eye  alone  is  seen 
Ail  things  in  their  true  nature.     That  which  man 
Deems  m  his  blindness  Evil,  Thou  dost  cause 
To  work  exceeding  Good.     The  dread  decree 
On  man  pronounced,  **  Thou  shaU  surely  die" 
Thou,  by  thy  holy  passion  on  the  Cross, 
Hast  blotted  out  for  ever,  on  that  tree 
Nailing  it  fast,  proclaimmg  to  the  world, 
**  In  Christ  shall  all  he  made  alive  again." 

Then  spake  the  other  an^l :  Brother  mine. 
When  man  arises  from  his  rest  by  night 
At  morning's  light,  refreshed  from  bygone  toU, 
He  blesses  me  and  the  Great  God  who  sent  me. 
Will  not  the  just  man,  when  thine  hour  is  nigh. 
Bless  thee  and  Him  that  sent  thee ;  deeming  thee 
Not  Death  but  Sleep  ;  and  waking  from  the  grave, 
Bise  up  renewed  to  everlasting  life  ? 

Thus  spake  he,  and  the  other  smiled.    Then  both 
Passed  down  tiie  steep  to  where  the  hamlet  lay. 

As  one  who  into  a  deep  trance  is  thrown 

By  the  mesmeric  passes  or  the  flame 

Of  the  ''  Od-force"  transfused  into  his  frame. 

Sends  forth  his  soul  excursive  to  explore 

Segions  far  distant  without  aid  of  sense. 

So  did  my  spirit  follow  after  these 

And  watch  their  ministration  among  men. 

Upon  a  pallet  in  a  low,  close  room, 

A  young  man  lay,  in  mortal  sickness  stretched. 

And  his  young  wife,  clasping  his  clay-cold  hand. 

Had  flung  herself  beside  the  couch  and  wept. 

A  reverend  man  sate  near  the  shaded  light 

And  read  from  forth  a  volume  in  his  hand 

"  The  visitation  for  the  sick."    That  part 

He  read,  how  God  doth  chasten  whom  he  loves — 

How  Christ  did  enter  not  into  his'joy 

Till  first  he  suficred — How  the  door  to  Life 

Is  Death.     Then  questions  put  he  to  the  sick 

Touching  his  faith,  to  which  the  man  replied 

Faintly  but  steadfastly.     Whereon  the  priest 

Spake  further  to  him,  and  then  kneeling  down, 

Ijius  prayed  beside  him — 

"  Father  all  merciful  I  who  from  Thy  throne 
In  heaven  look'st  down  upon  Thy  children  here 
In  tenderest  love ;— blest  be  Thy  holy  name. 
Speed  to  our  longing  hearts  the  glorious  day 
When  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  be 
The  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
When  every  creature  joy  fiiljy  shall  yield 
Such  prompt  obedience  to  Thy  gracious  wiU 
As  now  in  heaven  the  holy  angels  do. 
Thou  that  dost  give,  in  their  due  season,  meat 
Unto  the  lions,  to  the  liltes  bloom, 
Oive  us  to-day — *  lis  all  our  trustful  hearts 
Ask  of  Thy  careful  love — raiment  and  food 
Our  bodies  to  sustain,  and  for  our  sows 
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The  bread  of  heaven.     And,  aM  toe  freely  grant 
To  others  pardon  for  their  wrongs  to  u$y 
Do  thou  forgive  us  all  our  sins  'gainst  Thee, 
Faithful  and  just  Thou  art,  Oh  !  let  us  not. 
Thy  weak  yet  willing  children,  tempted  be 
Beyond  our  strength  to  bear,  but  with  the  snare 
Make  Thou  the  way  to  'scape  it.     For  to  Hue 
All  power  of  right  belongs-— aU  majesty  ; 
Ana  still  from  age  to  age,  world  without  end. 
Thy  sceptre  sways  to  nature's  farthest  bounds. 

Axxir." 

Then  was  the  spirit  of  the  jonng  man  glad 
With  an  exceeding  jcfy,  and  when  the  psalm 
Was  ended,  and  the  minister  of  God 
The  sick  man's  soul  commended  to  the  Lord, 
Then  spake  he  thus  his  high,  immortal  hopes : — 

"  Though  Death's  dissolying  hand  shall  touch  this  frame. 
And  chill  corruption  hmd  her  sway  within — 
Though  the  foul  worm  shall  burrow  through  my  akin 

Into  this  mouldering  clod  without  a  name, 

Tet  in  mj  flesh  shafi  I  the  Lord  behold. 

And  view  him  with  mine  eyes.     For  I  do  know 
That  my  Redeemer  lives.     When  Earth  shall  grow 

Wasted  and  weak  with  age,  and  heaven  wax  old. 

As  doth  a  garment ;  then,  in  that  last  hour, 
When  mortals'  hearts  are  failing  them  for  dread. 
Upon  the  quaking  worid  His  steps  shall  tread. 

And  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Hell  shall  own  His  power.'* 

With  these  last  words  triumphantly  exhaled 
The  young  man's  spirit,  and  the  angel  Stood 
Above  him  and  received  his  ransomed  soul. 
When  all  was  over,  slowly  then  arose 
His  wife — Ah  1  wife  no  more — ^his  vndow  lone— 
And  dried  her  tears ; — ^then  gazed  upon  the  fac6 
Of  him  she  loved.     There  was  the  sweet  repose 
Of  those  who  rest  from  labour — Dkatu  was  Sleep. 


*'  Your  author,  whoever  he  be,"  said  the  parson,  when  Herbert  concluded  luj 
poem,  "  is,  I  perceive,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a  believer  in  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance,  and,  moreover,  a  disciple  of  the  Von  Reichenbach  School" 

"I  am  not  of  course,"  replied  Herbert,  ''answerable  for  bis  opinions,  nor 
called  upon  to  defend  him.  1  et,  I  ma^  be  permitted  to  sav,  thai  wmle  caution 
in  the  reception  of  novelties  in  science  is  justly  commendable,  an  obstinate  deter- 
mination to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  square  with  our  own  preconceived  no- 
tions of  what  is,  or  is  not,  within  the  limits  of  nature,  is  to  be  especially  depre- 
cated. I  have  no  doubt,  that  more  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  human 
knowledge  bv  over-scepticism  than  by  over-credulity." 

"  Wefl,  that  is  all  very  true,  but  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  mesmerism ; 
would  you  have  us  believe  contrary  to  all  our  experiences,  that  cataleptic  peoplecan 
read  in  the  dark,  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  or  the  backs  of  their  he&ds.  Nay, 
further,  that  in  the  highest  state  of  the  sleep-trance,  the  soul  not  only  wanders 
through^  her  own  body,  and  reveals  all  its  hidden  anatomy  and  secret  diseases, 
but  actually  travels  out  of  the  body  to  the  most  distant  regions,  and  seek  oat 
those  with  whom  it  is  en  rc^port,** 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  will  not  insist  on  your  believing  any  such  thing  iSX  yon  have 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  you  are  called  on  tobeSeve.  ^  Hsnch 
can  be  adduced  it  will  be  as  much  your  duty  to  yield  your  assent  (hen  as  it  is  now 
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to  withhold  it.  All  I  would  wish  to  assert  is,  that  no  one  is  justified  in  alleging 
that  such  things  cannot  be,  because  they  contradict  our  experiences.  That  would 
be  to  insbt  that  our  experience  was  co-extensive  with  all  physical  and  psycholo- 
gical phenomena ;  that  the  last  fold  of  the  veil  is  removed  from  nature^  and  that 
she  now  stands  fully  disclosed  to  our  vision.  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story.  It  is 
little  more  than  two  centuries  ago  since  a  Florentine  philosopher  announced  to 
mankind  the  astounding  absurdity  that  the  world,  instead  of  being  quietly  at  restf 
with  the  sun  revolving  around  her,  absolutely  went  guiding  through  the  regions 
of  space,  and  revolyed  around  the  sun.  This  contramcted  all  experience.  Why^ 
sages  saw  the  sun,  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month,  changing  its  plaee 
amongst  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  every  man,  except  he  was  drunk,  felt  that  the 
earth  was  as  steady  as  a  rock.  Ridiculous  I  Nay,  worse — impious  I  heretical  I 
And  so  the  holy  Inquisition  threw  Galileo  into  prison,  and  made  him  repeat  the 
penitential  psalms  weekly,  and  the  Pope  decidea  that  the  world  did  not  go  roand 
the  sun.  Still  the  world  vootdd  have  its  own  way,  and  kept  never  minding  the 
Pope,  and  declined  to  be  imprisoned  as  poor  Galileo  was.  And  so  at  last  men 
found  out  that  the  world  did  really  go  round,  and  that  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
heavens,  and  that  all  this  was  not  contradictoi^  to  experience,  but  only  appeared 
to  be  so.  Galileo,  however,  was  dead  by  this  time.  Done  to  death  by  those  wise 
sceptic? !  So  there  was  no  help  for  the  matter.  And  it  is  now  as  familiar  a  proverb 
in  a  child's  month  that  '  the  world  goes  round'  as  that '  the  sun  shines.'  I  leave 
the  application  to  yourself." 

The  Parson  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  **  In  truth  I  believe  we  ore  not 
in  a  condition  to  discuss  this  question  at  present. 

** '  There  are  more  things  fai  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio^ 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  phfloBophy.'  * 

''  Come,"  said  my  ttnde,  ''the  prls  are  looking  quite  frightened,  and  I  begin 
to  think  the  lights  are  burning  a  httle  blueish.    Besides,  'tis  getting  late." 

The  Panon  took  the  hint,  and,  rising  from  hia  seat,  broi^ht  over  the  large 
familv  Bible. 

"  Whatever  be  the  state  of  our  knowledge  or  our  ignorance,  one  thing,  at  least, 
we  know,  that  here  (and  he  opened  the  volume)  €roa  has  ^ven  us  the  knowledge 
that  18  sufficient  for  our  welfare  in  this  life,  and  our  happiness  in  the  future.  It 
may  be  a  pleasant,  and  even  a  profitable  speculation  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
senses  can  reach,  or  our  spirits  expatiate,  wnile  in  this  mortal  coil ;  but  all  that 
is  needful  for  us  to  know — ^wbat  are  their  duties  here  and  their  functions  hereaf^ 
ter — ^Grod  has  graciously  vouchsafed  himself  to  tell  us.  While  we  may  lawfully 
suspend  our  judgments  on  what  may  not  agree  with  the  standard  of  our  own  erring 
reason,  one  stn*e  guide  we  have,  steadily  to  reject  whatever  is  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  word  of  unerring  Wisdom." 

Then  the  Parson  read  Uie  service  for  the  evening,  and  we  separated. 
Thine,  dear  Anthony,  in  all  times  and  seasons, 

JOKATHAV  FaSKS  S&IKQSBT. 
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CHEAP  JUSTICE   NOT   LOW-PIICED   LITIOATIOIT. 


To  decide  and  enforce  private  rigfati 
between  individuals  of  the  commonitj 
is  one  of  the  fint  duties  of  Govern, 
menty  as  providing  the  means  of  doing 
so  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  forming 
civil  societies ;  and  the  machinery  of 
the  State  is  perfect,  nearly  in  propor- 
lion  to  the  facility  and  certainty  with 
which  this  is  attained.  ''Cheap  jus- 
tice" is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  demand 
of  every  genuine  reformer.  But  injus- 
tice, or  the  law  imperfectly  admmis- 
tered,  is  dear  at  any  price;  and  he 
who  would  sacrifice  thepustioe  for  the 
sake  of  the  cheapness  is  among  the 
most  dangerous  of  political  speculators. 
The  cheapest  of  all  tribunals  is  an  or- 
desL  The  law  might  compel  all  men 
whose  rights  are  questioned  to  abide 
by  the  tossing  up  of  a  penny,  or  the 
casting  of  lots ;  but  this  would  be  to 
abolish  the  administration  of  justice, 
not  lower  the  cost  of.it;  which  latter 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  lessen- 
ing the  expense  at  which  a  man  may 
be  enabled  to  coerce  his  neighbour. 

The  administration  of  the  avil  branch 
of  the  law  in  Ireland  is  now  mainly 
conducted  through  two  chisses  of  tn. 
bunals,  the  superior  courts  and  the 
civil  bill  courts.  The  former  admi- 
nister  the  law  with  care  and  certainty ; 
but  their  proceeding  are  somewhat 
cumbrous  and  expensive.  In  the  latter, 
the  administration  of  the  law  is,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  much  more  im- 
perfect ;  but  their  proceedings  are  in. 
expensive.  There  are,  then,  two  modes 
of  cheapening  law :  one,  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  Uie  good  tribunals ;  the 
other,  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
bad.  Strange  to  say,  our  rulers  are 
desirous  of  luloptinff  the  latter.  The 
Attomey-Gfeneral  for  Ireland  has  in. 
troduced  a  bill  for  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  bill  courts  from 
£20,  to  which  they  are  now  limited, 
to  £50,  in  personal  actions,  and  for 
enlarnng,  in  a  less  degree,  some  other 
brandies  of  iheir  authority. 

Without  reference  to  any  of  the  vices 
peculiar  to  the  civil  bill  svstem,  the 

J)lan  of  extending  the  authority  of  pettpr 
ocal  courts,  as  contrasted  with  facili- 
tating  recourse  to  central  tribunals,  is 
on  prmciple  objectionable.    There  are 


evils  inherent  in  the  nature  of  minor 
jurisdictions  which  no  change  in  the 
form  of  their  procedure  can  ^et  rid  oL 
The  means  of  enforcing  their  autho- 
rity are  necessarily  impofect.  Parties 
and  witnesses  without  their  local  joria- 
diction  cannot  be  effectually  res[ch6d. 
Either  the  process  of  the  court  is  li- 
mited to  its  district ;  or  it  uses  some 
secondary  and  less  effective  means  of 
following  parties  out  of  the  district: 
or  it  cladies  with  its  neighbours.  This 
evil  is  not  much  felt  in  the  presrait  state 
of  the  civil  bill  code,  because  the  greit 
mass  of  the  cases  tried  before  the  u- 
sistant-barristers  are  among  the  horn- 
bier  agricultural  classes,  whose  deal- 
ing are  generally  confined  to  their 
neighbours ;  but  it  is  one  whidi,  with 
a  jurisdiction  extending  to  Urger 
amounts,  would  frequently  lead  to  great 
injustice.  If  a  plaintiff  has  a  difficulty 
in  bringing  his  witnesses,  or  fean  that 
his  adversary  will  remove  himself  or 
his  property  out  of  the  county,  be 
needs  not  resort  to  the  civil  bill  court 
But  the  defendant  has  no  audi  opdoo; 
he  may  be  sued  there,  though  it  de- 
prives him  of  the  means  of  oorapeUiog 
a  witness  to  prove  his  defence,  or  en- 
ables the  plaintiff,  if  defeated,  to  evade 
payment  of  costs  or  a  cross  demand. 
Nay,  these  may  suggest  the  vmy  rea- 
sons why  a  dishonest  plaintiff  would 
select  the  inferior  jurisdiction. 

Another  evil,  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  local  courts,  b  the  want  of  con- 
sistency in  the  administration  of  jas- 
tice.  Uniformity  of  decbion  is  hardly 
to  be  obtained  from  the  most  learned 
and  competent  interpreters  of  the  law 
in  the  most  central  tribunals ;  but  the 
differences  introduced  by  tiie  various 
degrees  of  knowledge,  prejudice,  in- 
telligence, or  care  of  inferior  judges, 
are  infinite.  There  may  be  hterally 
as  many  codes  as  there  are  coimties. 
The  most  cursory  acquaintance  with 
the  working  of  the  dvil  bill  courts 
will  supply  numerous  instances  of  the 
most  contradictory  decbions  made  on 
the  same  points  of  law.  But  beside 
the  inconsistendes  arising  from  de- 
liberately formed  opinions,  there  are 
the  differences  arising  from  the  cha- 
racter or  disposition  of  the  judges.  In 
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soroe  sessions  courts  forms  are  ob- 
served  with  an  accuracy  that  would 
deHght  a  Saunders  or  a  Tidd;  in 
others  the  court  rushes  at  the  broad 
merits  of  each  case,  with  an  enlightened 
disregard  of  technicalities,  which  would 
do  credit  to  an  Eastern  Cadi.  >Somo 
assistant-barristers  invariably  decide 
on  the  law,  others  as  invariably  on 
the  facts,  of  each  case ;  some  incline  to 
landlords,  others  to  tenants,  <&c.  &c. 
The  prevailing  leaning  of  the  court, 
known  and  skmully  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  practitioners,  gives  as  decided  a 
character  to  the  code  administered  by 
it,  as  the  most  peculiar  views  on  any 
dogmatic  propositions  in  law.  These 
differences  all  t^nd  to  increase  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  courts; 
ana  they  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
civil  justice ;  the  excellence  of  which 
depends  not  more  on  the  intrinsic 
goodness  of  the  rules  of  law,  than  on 
administering  the  same  rule  in  all 
similar  cases.  In  the  abstract  there 
is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  either 
giving  an  estate  to  an  eldest  son, 
or  in  dividing  it  amon^  a  family; 
but  if  the  ordinary  rule  in  a  country 
is  to  award  it  to  the  eldest  son,  it  is 
plainly  monstrous  injustice  to  decree 
It  in  a  particular  instance  to  his  bro« 
thers  and  sisters.  If  a  tree  on  one 
man's  land  is  blown  down  on  his  neigh, 
hour's  house,  a  casuist  may  find  it  hard 
to  determine  on  which  the  law  should 
cast  the  loss  of  the  house ;  but  it  is 
manifestly  injustice  to  relieve  the  owner 
of  the  tree  in  one  instance,  and  make 
him  pay  for  the  house  in  another.  In 
fact  harsh  or  impolitic  laws,  if  fixed 
and  uniformly  aaministered.  answer 
the  ends  of  civil  justice  better  than 
the  varying  decisions  of  the  most  hu- 
mane and  upright  patriarch. 

Another  evil  inseparable  from  petty 
courts  is,  that  an  inferior  class  of  practi- 
tioners  attends  them.  Thou^  a  j  udge 
possessed  the  learning  of  Coke,  the 
acnteness  of  Sugden,  and  the  patience 
of  Eldon,  he  cannot  decide  a  case  well 
without  hearing  it ;  and  the  hearing  is 
useful  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  and  intelhgence  of  ^  the 
advocates  who  conduct  it.  Suitors 
are  also  necessarily  much  dependent 
on  the  honour  of  those  to  whom  they 
entrust  their  cases.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  class  of  men  who  practise  in  a  ses- 
sions' district  will,*  in  attainments  and 
integrity,  be  below  the  body  who  are 
attractcKi  by  the  honours  and  emolu- 


ments  of  the  central  courts  of  the 
entire  kingdom.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  sessions'  attorneys  in 
Ireland  to  adduce  them  as  an  example 
of  this:  they  are  an  honourable  and 
educated  body,  no  doubt;  but,  un- 
questionably, they  are  not  the  first 
class  of  even  their  own  branch  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  are,  of  course, 
considerably  below  the  first  class  of 
the  bar.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  also, 
that  there  are  some—fortunately  few — 
counties  which  afford  sad  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  and  where  rufiianism 
and  chicanery,  and  every  other  quality 
which  is  the  reverse  of  respectable,  find, 
at  quarter  sessions,  employment  and 
profit. 

But  still  more  important  is  the  ne- 
cessary inferioritv  of  the  court  itself. 
If  it  were  possible  to  increase  indefi- 
nitely the  emoluments  of  the  judges  of 
petty  tribunals,  the  mere  number  re> 
quired  would  prevent  all  from  being 
of  the  first  class.  The  fourteen  judges 
who  preside  at  the  Four  Courts  are, 
ordinarily,  selected  from  the  best  men 
of  the  legal  profession:  the  thirty- 
three  assistant-barristers  must  be  infe- 
rior. If  the  offices  of  the  former  were 
abolished,  the  result  would  be  worse ; 
for  it  would  only  lower  the  entire  pro- 
fession, and,  by  withdrawing  adequate 
inducements,  repel  the  higher  order  of 
minds  from  engaging  in  it.  Courts  of 
justice  are,  unquestionably,  among  the 
most  important  institutions  in  the  state. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  end  of 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  is  to  ^lace  twelve  honest 
men  before  a  judge  m  a  jury-box.  It 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  have 
able  judges.  To  understand  a  system 
so  extensive  as  our  law,  requires  a 
mind  above  the  average,  and  to  attain 
excellence  in  this  study  demands  a 
deg^e  of  incessant  labour  and  perse- 
vering application,  seldom  bestowed 
on  any  other  vocation  in  life :  to  attract 
any  but  mere  drudges  to  a  pursuit, 
involving  such  sacrihces  of  time  and 
pleasure— often  of  health  and  comfort 
— requires  the  highest  honours  and 
ample  profits,  such  as  the  limited 
sphere  of  a  petty  district  court  can 
never  promise.  If  the  profession  of  the 
law  offered  nothing  more  exalted  than 
an  assistant-barristership,  the  genius 
that  has  hitherto  adorned  it  woSd  be 
devoted  to  some  other  pursuit  less  im- 
portant to  the  public,  but  more  tempt- 
ing to  the  labourer.    Beside  the  natural 
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inferioritjr  of  the  judges  themselves  in 
small  junsdictioDs,  they  are  more  liable 
to  local  prejudices,  and  more  exposed 
to  petty  interference.  They  may^  be 
above  influence  or  corruption,  but  it  is 
hard  to  raise  them  above  insinuation 
and  suspicion.  Akin  to  this  evil, 
is  the  comparative  disrespect  with 
which  minor  tribunals  are  usually  re- 
garded. The  majesty  of  the  law  is 
unknown  in  them.  The  influence 
which  courts  exercise,  by  making  men 
voluntarily  conform  to  the  law,  is  lost : 
they  control  the  actions  of  none,  save 
those  whom  their  decisions  actually 
coerce.  The  intimation  of  opinion 
of  a  Chancellor  or  Chief  Justice  will, 
probablv,  guide  the  conduct  of  half 
a  Idngdom  in  the  matter  to  which 
it  relates:  the  actual  decision  of  a 
petty  court  seldom  supplies  any  other 
rule  of  action  than  a  resolution,  as  it 
tallies  or  not  with  the  hearer's  wishes, 
to  come  to  the  same  or  a  different 
tribunal,  in  a  simikr  case. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  objections  in- 
separable  from  an^  s^rstem  of  local 
courts.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland  are  certainly  not  likely  to  lessen 
them.  Parliamentary  influence,  fa- 
mily connexions,  oflicial  friendship,  will 
always  operate,  as  the^  have  always 
operated,  in  the  appomtment  of  as- 
sistant-barristers.  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  higher  dass  than  the  present  will  ever 
fill  these  oflices.  Grentlemen  of  mo- 
derate  qualifications,  such  as  Messrs. 
Gorges  and  Trench — we  select  them  as 
among  the  most  recent  appointments — 
will  always  greatly  preponderate  over 
such  men  as  Mr.  Henn  among  our 
county  judges.  Gross  instances  of  mis- 
conduct  may  become  more  rare.  The 
ludicrous  protestation  of  an  assistant- 
barrister  of  the  old  school,  that  he 
would  sooner  swallow  a  dose  of  salts 
than  read  an  Act  of  Parliament,  may 
never  be  repeated  in^  public.  The 
scandal  of  a  judge  claiming  the  privi. 
lege  of  his  office  as  a  protection  from 
arrest  for  debt,  and  evading  justice  by 
sitting  to  administer  it,  may  for  the 
future  be  guarded  against.  The  cari- 
cature presented  by  a  court,  where  the 
familiarity  of  the  practitioners,  and 
the  buffooneries  of  the  judge,  rival  a 


booth  at  Donnybrook,  maybe  softened 
as  time  advances.  The  rights  of  goati 
may  not  again  be  vindicated  by  a  s^emn 
sentence  of  death  for  their  rioIatioiL 
Barristers  for  the  future  may  retire 
when  age  and  infirtnity  hare  rendered 
them  incompetent  to  discharge  tbeir 
duties.  Those  abuses  whi<£  noto. 
riously  have  happened  may  not  be 
firequent  hereafter ;  but  it  b  miUkeh 
that  the»average  of  our  sesaons*  jadgei 
will  be  materially  improved. 

The  very  extent  and  variety  of  juris- 
diction  entrust^  to  an  asdstantbar. 
rister,  even  now,  aggravates  many  d 
these  evils.  Bis  court  is  not  merely  a 
court  of  law;  it  is  a  court  of  equity  for 
the  defendant  always,  and  m  \&^ 
cases  a  court  of  equity  to  winch  a 
plaintiff*  may  resort.  He  presides,  nsa- 
ally  alone,  in  the  crown  court,  at 
quarter  sesaons.  The  extent  of  his 
duties  there  may  be  judged  of  by  look- 
ing at  <'  Bum's  Justice*' — ^the  Englnh 
quarter  sessions'  teict-book— -contain- 
ing about  7*000  pages  of  marvellonslj 
close  print.*  Pecmiar  duties  are  also 
entrusted  to  him  by  various  acts  of 
Parliament,  some,  ex.  gr.  theregi^ 
tration  of  voters,  requiring  no  smaD 
degree  of  knowledge.  It  is  proposed 
now  to  add  the  administration  of  a 
portion  of  the  insolvent  law.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  considered  that  the  Imow- 
ledge  required  to  form  an  accomplished 
common  lawyer  and  a  learned  eqaity 
lawyer  cannot  be  well  held  in  the  same 
head,  and  the  practitioners  and  judges 
of  the  law  and  equity  courts  are  di- 
vided  into  distmct  classes.  What  is  to 
be  said  of  an  Irish  assistant-barridter, 
who  is  expected  to  combine  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  Chanocrt 
and  the  Common  Pleas,  with  that  of  the 
Crown  side  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
occasional  exercises  in  the  law  adminb- 
tered  h^  election  and  railwinr  commit- 
tees, with  the  practice  of  pofice-offi^ 
and  the  Insolvent  Court  ?  The  admin- 
ble  Crichton  nd^t  have  shrunk  6od 
such  an  office. 

The  effects  of  the  petty  court  system 
on  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  In  many  counties 
the  civil  bill  courts  have  been  justly 
characterised  as  sinks  of  perjury.    A 


*  In  Ireland  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  quarter  sessions  is  theoretically  a  Httle 
more  extensive  than  in  England,  and  in  practice  a  graver  class  of  offiences  are  re- 
turned for  trial  there.  The  miscellaneous  duties  arc  somewhat  different,  bat  about 
equally  numerous,  poor  law  questions  excepted. 
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recent  English  writer  on  the  law  of 
evidence  (Taylor)  remarks  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  Irish  to  false  swearing,  and 
he  seems  to  impute  it  to  their  having 
been  an  enslaved  people,  or  descended 
from  the  Carthagmians  1  Those  who 
know  the  country  better  can  find  a 
more  probable  explanation  in  the  plain 
t<indency  of  the  avil  bill  courts.  The 
trifling  degree  of  preparation  and  in- 
creased chances  of  surprising  *  an  ad- 
versary ;  the  hasty  and  imperfect  in- 
vestigation, and  lessened  danger  of 
detection;  the  small  importance  at- 
tached to  each  case,  and  consequent 
improbability  of  prosecution  or  punish- 
ment ;  the  fatal  frequency  with  which 
an  oath  is  appealed  to,  and  the  absence 
of  the  respect  and  awe  which  a  more 
solemn  tribunal  inspires — all  contribute 
to  produce  an  habitual  trifling  with 
truth.  In  other  tribunals  the  Irish 
are  not  more  prone  to  falsehood  than 
the  average  of  witnesses  of  other  coun- 
tries.  The  little  credence  to  be  given 
to  civil  bill  witnesses  is  proverbial. 

The  civil  bill  code  has  also  mainly 
contributed  to  that  social  curse  of  Ire- 
land, the  over-letting  of  land.  The 
fatal  facility  with  which  a  tenant  can 
be  turned  out  of  possession*  removed 
one  stronv  inducement  to  a  landlord  to 
care  for  the  character  or  study  the  wel- 
fare of  his  tenantry.  He  only  consi- 
ders who  is  the  highest  bidder,  trusting 
to  the  powers  ofcivil  bill  ejectments  as 
an  indemnity  against  serious  loss.  A  si- 
milar  cause  nas  created  in  many  counties 
a  race  of  country  usurers,  and  no  Veri- 
sopht  was  ever  more  certain  of  ruin  in 
the  hands  of  a  Nickleby,  than  a  farmer 
in  the  power  of  one  of  these  nistic  Shy- 
locks.  The  money-lender  has  often  a 
partner  or  relative  practising  at  sessions, 
and  by  having  two  or  three  sureties  on 
each  promissory-note,  and  processing 
them  all,  immediately  on  non-payment, 
he  adds,  to  the  enormous  discount,  a 
considerable  profit  in  the  way  of  costs. 

It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  add  many 
more  objections  of  equal  or  greater 
force  to  the  petty  court  system.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  hare 
little  connexion  with  any  peculiarities 
in  the  details  ofcivil  bill  practice.  De- 
fects in  these,  too,  suggest  themselves. 


but  they  are  capable  of  improvement, 
and  do  not  so  forcibly  illustrate  our  pro- 
position, that  the  extending  of  such  ju- 
risdictions cannot  be  as  beneficial  as 
facilitating  the  approach  to  higher  tri- 
bunals. 

What  advantages  then  countervail 
these  defects?  Two,  viz.,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  minor  courts  are  simple 
and  cheap.  Any  argument  for  extend- 
ing their  jurisdiction,  founded  on  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  admits  of  an  easy 
answer.  The  practice  of  the  civil  bill 
courts  is  either  better  or  worse  than 
the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  Four 
Courts.  If  better,  it  is  manifest  the 
latter  should  not  be  reserved  for  the 
cases,  admittedly,  of  greatest  impor- 
tance, but  should  be  forthwith  assimi- 
lated to  the  improved  practice,  or  else 
the  important  cases  should  be  tried  at 
Sessions  and  the  petty  ones  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery.  But, 
if  the  simpler  procedure  be  tne  worse 
of  the  two,  then  it  affords  an  argument 
against  and  not  for  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  it  prevails.  So 
far  as  the  merits  of  simplicitrv,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  cheapness,  of  practice 
are  in  question,  it  is  plain  the  amount 
in  dispute  can  make  no  difiTerence.  The 
process  which  most  conduces  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  in  a  dispute  about  £Q0, 
must  have  the  same  merit  in  a  dispute 
about  £30.  The  merit  then  consists 
in  cheapness,  and  cheapness  alone. 

We  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheapness  in  a  tribunal.  It 
alone  has  been  sufficient,  at  all  times,  to 
bring  suitors  to  the  very  worst  classes 
of  petty  courts,  with  scarcely  any  other 
inducement.  To  the  poor,  especially, 
it  is  of  paramount  importance.  To  them 
expense  absolutely  closes  the  doors  of 
justice,  and  this  one  merit  of  cheap- 
ness is  quite  sufficient  in  the  civil 
bill  courts,  regarded  as  the  poor  man's 
tribunal,  to  counterbalance  all  their 
concomitant  evils.  In  our  system,  to 
cheapen  is  to  facilitate  the  road  to  jus- 
tice, and  should  be  mainly  kept  in  view 
in  every  law  reform.  Uow  far  then  la 
it  possible  to  cheapen  the  proceedings 
in  our  superior  courts,  so  as  to  answer 
the  object  proposed  by  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  civil  bill  courts  ? 


*  The  number  of  civil  bill  ejectments  brought  within  the  last  three  years  ap- 
pears, by  a  recent  parliamentary  return,  to  be  32,531 1  The  remedy  has,  unfortu- 
nately, become  indispensable  to  landlords  now  to  protect  them  from  absolute  rob- 
bery. 
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The  expenses  incident  to  obtaining 
josticse  are  of  two  very  difierent  kinds : 
first,  -what  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
having  recourse  to  the  tribunals,  which 
is  of  course  paid  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  or 
some  emanation  from  it;  and  secondly, 
what  is  paid  for  the  inyestigation  and 
proof  of  each  side  of  the  dispute,  which 
includes  the  expenses  of  advice,  wit- 
nesses, advocacy,  &c.  It  is  the  first 
class  of  expenses  alono  which  can  make 
any  essential  difierence  between  the 
costliness  of  any  two  courts.  The  ad- 
vantages to  bo  purchased  by  the  second 
class  of  expenses  must  either  be  dis- 
pensed  with  or  paid  for  ec[uall^  in  any 
form  of  tribunal,  and  their  price  must 
always  varv  mainly  with  their  quality. 
Indeed  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  court 
can  at  all  influence  the  cost  of  advice 
or  advocacy,  supposing  them  equally 
good,  it  will  be  higher  the  more  petty 
the  tribunal.  Men  will  always  be  will, 
ing  to  incur  expenses  of  this  second 
class  in  proportion  to  the  value  they 
set  upon  the  subject  of  dispute ;  they 
are  therefore  naturally  more  liberally 
given  the  hrger  the  property  at  stake. 
Any  limit  to  the  pnce  at  which  men 
may  purchase  such  services  would 
plainly  be  a  grosser  act  of  tyranny 
than  the  worst  sumptuary  law  that  ever 
was  passed.  How  far  a  suitor  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  defeated  adver- 
sary bear  the  expense  of  his  own  libe- 
rabty  is  another  question,  to  which  we 
will  recur  presenUy.  All  that  is  here 
insisted  on  is,  that  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  in  which  a  suit  is  decided  has 
'  connexion  with  these  ex- 


penses,  which  can  be  reduced  only  by 
foregoing  to  an  equivalent  extent  the 
advantages  which  they  purchase. 

But  with  respect  to  tne  first  class  of 
expenses  the  case  is  widely  different. 
They  constitute  the  essential  difierence 
between  the  expenses  of  any  two  tri- 
bunals, and  are  the  imposts  by  the  re- 
moval of  which  the  first  steps  are  to  be 
taken  towards  legitimately  cheapening 
justice. 


Fees  directly  payable  to  the  judges 
have  been  abolished.  Law  taxes  as  a 
source  of  general  revenue  have  been  in 
theory  abandoned.  The  state,  since 
1824,  has  professed  to  perform  that 
great  function  of  government,  the  ad- 
ministration of  iusticc,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  it  performs  any 
other  duty  of  government,  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  the  nation  at  laige.  Bat  im. 
fortunately  the  change  \Sis  been  little 
more  than  in  theory  ;  for  thou^  the 
judges  are  paid  out  of  the  consohdated 
fund,  their  salaries  are  levied  off  the 
suitors  just  as  certiunly  as  when  they 
were  paid  directly.  Though  taxes  on 
justice,  as  a  source  of  gene^revenae, 
are  admitted  to  be  among  the  venr 
worst  sources  of  revenue  that  could  be 
selected,  yet  such  taxes  ooutinne.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  no  step  can  be  taken  in  an^  of  oar 
superior  courts  without  subjecting  the 
suitor  to  this  impost.  In  our  law  cotuts 
the^  bear  the  name  of  "  law  food 
duties,"  and  in  our  equity  courts, 
"  chancery  fund."  The  proportion 
which  these  taxes  bear  to  the  entire 
expense  of  a  suit  may  be  judged  of  by 
looking  at  any  bill  of  costs.  In  the 
commencement  of  an  action  they  are 
lighter,  yet  in  proceeding  to  judgment 
in  an  undefended  case  they  constitute 
from  a  fourth  to  one-half  of  the  enbre 
costs,  according  to  the  form  the  pro- 
ceedings may  assume.  Yet  it  is  in  the 
law  courts  tliat  they  are  comparatiTely 
least  oppressive.  In  chancery  the  com- 
pulsory chaiges  are  enormous.  Of  the 
costs  of  preparing  a  Master's  report 
the  fees  and  stamp  duties  considerably 
exceed  the  amount  allowed  to  remune- 
rate all  the  labour  bestowed  on  it  By 
the  mode  in  which  these  charges  are 
paid — ^being  advanced  by  the  solicitor 
and  then  charged  in  his  bill  of  costs— 
the  public  are  wheedled  into  the  notion 
that  the  state  really  does  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  do,  and  pives  its  part  in  the 
administration  of  justice  for  nothingy 
whereas  the  suitor  is  really  subject^ 
to  a  grievous  extortion.* 


*  Law  taxes  as  a  general  source  of  revenue  were  abolished  in  1624  by  the  Statote 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  41.  The  law  fund  duties  originated  in  1821,  under  Sut  1  fc  2  G«o. 
IV.  0. 112;  the  chancery  fund  duties  in  1623,  under  Stat.  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  78.  In 
Chancery  the  fees  are  more  exorbitant  than  the  stamp  duties.  By  the  rules  of  the 
court  attested  copies  are  required  of  almost  every  proceeding,  and  for  these  the 
official  charge  ia  6^d.  for  every' seventy-tiro  words  !  The  copying  of  seventy- t^o 
words  is  handsomely  remunerated  at  Id.,  which  is  about  the  rate  charged  for  it  in 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  £100  is  not  unfrequeutly  paid  at  ono  4(ep  for 
official  charge  in  Chancery  I 
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The  pretext  on  which  these  imposts 
are  continued  appears  from  the  pream- 
ble of  the  statutes  xmposingthelawand 
chancery-  fund  duties.  It  is  that  the 
salariesand  compensations  of  the  judges 
and  certain  officers  of  the  courts  (some 
of  their  offices  having  been  the  most 
outraffeoos  abuses)  are  now  borne  by  the 
ConsmidatedFund^and  it  is  reasonable 
that  suitors,  in  lieu  of  abolished  fees 
formerly  payable  to  those  judges  and 
officers,  should  be  charged  by  tro  state. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  unreason. 

'        able.  Kit  was  wrong  that  the  aboli^ed 

I  fees  should  be  paid  into  the  court  dl. 
rectly,  it  is  worse  that  they  should  be 
paid  to  the  state ;  it  is  continuing  the 
grievance  with  the  superadded  iniquity 
of  a  lie,  the  state  professing  to  pay  what 
it  does  not  pay.  Every  argument  used 
against  any  other  law  tax  raised  as  a 

r  source  of  revenue,  applies  with  equal, 
if  not  greater  force,  to  the  continuance 

I        of  such  taxation  under  this  pretext. 

\  Bentham  characterised  law  taxes  as 

*'  that  way  in  which,  by  the  taking 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  given 
sum  of  money,  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  mischief  is  produced."* 
Every  modem  political  economist 
agrees  in  the  proposition,  that  they  are 
the  worst,  or  among  the  worst,  sources 
of  revenue  that  can  be  selected.  Mr, 
Mill,  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  thus  deals  with  them :-. 

"  In  the  enumeration  of  bad  taxes  a 
conspicaous  place  must  be  assigned  to 
law  taxes,  which  extract  a  revenue  for 
the  state  from  the  various  operations  in- 
volved in  an  application  to  the  tribunals. 
Like  all  needless  expenses  attached  to 
law  proceedings,  they  are  a  tax  on  re* 
dress,  and,  therefore,  a  premium  on  in- 
jury." 

And  he  justly  considers  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  taxes  in  the  form  of  fees 
to  court  equally  objectionable ;  and 
that  the  argument  that  those  may  fairly 
be  required  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
administration  of  justice  wno  reap  the 
benefit  of  it,  is  a  ialhicy : — 

"  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  are  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  law  are  those  who 
benefit  least,  not  most,  by  the  law  and  its 
administration.  To  them  the  protection 
which  the  law  affords  has  not  been  com- 


plete, since  they  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  court  of  justice  to  ascertain 
their  rights,  or  maintain  those  rights 
against  infringement,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  public  have  enjoyed  the  inmiu- 
nity  from  injury  conferred  by  the  law  and 
the  tribunals,  without  the  inconvenienco 
of  an  appeal  to  them.*' 

Imposts  on  law  proceedings  have 
the  worst  features  of  the  worst  indirect 
taxes.  A  law  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  chief 
of  necessaries— justice.  It  is  not  levied 
on  affluence,  but  on  distress.  It  wants 
the  chief  merit  of  an  indirect  tax— the 
capability  of  being  paid  by  degrees. 
If  bread  be  taxed  a  man  may  buy  half 
a  loaf  to  escape  starvation;  he  cannot 
have  half  of^a  writ  to  escape  ruin. 
Though  he  has  paid  £100  tAxes  in  the 
progress  of  a  suit,  if  he  fails  with  the 
shilling  for  the  final  order  it  is  all  lost. 
The  abundance  of  other  things  is  li- 
mi  ted  by  being  taxed ;  justice  is  thus 
denied.  He  who  cannot  pay  the  tax 
to  the  last  penny  is  outlawed.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  when  this  tax 
will  be  required,  or  to  provide  for  it ; 
no  man  can  prophesy  when  he  will 
be  the  victim  of  litigation,  or  to  what 
extent ;  it  comes  generally  at  the  very 
time  when  the  tax-payer  can  least  af- 
ford it.  It  tends  to  make  the  result  of 
a  suit  not  dependent  on  the  merits  of 
the  litigants,  but  the  length  of  their 
purses. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  objections  to 
such  charges.  Their  apologists  defend 
them  on  the  allegation  that  they  are 
a  check  on  litigation ;  that  the  state 
gives  a  quid  pro  quo  in  enforcing  the 
rights  of  litigants  ;  that  it  is  reason, 
able  that  they  who  benefit  by  courts 
should  pay  for  them,  and  that  the  ex. 
pense  ultimately  faUs  on  the  wrong, 
doer.  These  are  common,  but  plain 
fallacies.  So  far  as  such  an  impost 
deters  men  from  asserting  their  rights, 
it  is  simply  a  preventive  of  justice  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  object  of  litigation  is 
to  inflict  a  wrong,  such  an  impost  ab- 
Bolutelv  encourages  it.  A  man  with 
an  unfounded  claim  is  likely  to  extort 
just  in  proportion  to  the  mischief  he  can 
do  by  asserting  it.  A  man  resisting  a 
righteous  claim  is  likely  to  succeed  just 
in  proportion  to  the  chance  he  has  of 
wearying  out  or  ruining  his  adversary. 
The  more  costly  litigation  is  made,  the 


•  "  On  the  Art  of  packing  Juries."    See  his  "  Protest  against  Law  Taxes,*  pub- 
lished in  1795. 
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more  efibctual  the  weapon  which  is  put 
iiito  the  hands  of  the  oppressor  or  the 
rogue.     If  trivial  litigation  is  to  be 
discouraged,  then,  the  smalier  the  de- 
mand the  heavier  the  court  charges 
should  be  ;  the  cheap  tribunals  should 
be  for  large   and  not  small  demands. 
It  is  not  the  man  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune  to  be  driven  to  a  court  of  justice 
that  benefits  by  it ;  he  is  the  very  man 
who  benefits  h^t  by  it ;  it  is  the  thou, 
sands  whose  rights  are  acquiesced  in 
and  who  are  honestly  dealt  with,  be- 
cause courts  exist,  who  benefit  most 
from  them.   1 1  has  been  truly  said,  that 
«<  to  throw  u^n  the  suitor  the  ex- 
pense  of  admimstering  justice,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  trouble  and  risk  of  sueing 
for  it,  is  as  if,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
you  were  to  take  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier,  and  force  them  not  only  to 
serve  for  nothing,  but  also  to  defi:ay 
the  whole  expenditure  of  tJie  war."* 
The  dispute  is  generally  about  some 
doubtful  point ;  and  ^vexy  man  whose 
rights  are  settled  by  the  decision  de- 
rives equal  advantage   from  it,  and 
this  in  addition,  that  ne  ^ains  the  ad- 
vantage without  tlie  anxiety  and  risk 
which    the    litigant    is    exposed  to. 
When  the  first  case  was  decided  as  to 
the  liability  of  provisional  committee- 
men, it  was  not  Arlr.  Beynell  alone  who 
should  pay  for  settling  a  question  af- 
fecting the  thousands    of  committee- 
men wd  railway  contractors  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  whose  mutual  rights 
were  ascertained  for  them  by  the  de- 
cision.    He  who  is  in  the  wrong  does 
not,  in  any  sense,  always  pay  such 
taxes ;  each  part^  advances  nis  share 
of  them,  and  ultimately  bears  a  large 
proportion.     The  payment  should  at 
least  not  be  enforced,  on  this  ground, 
until  it  is  ascertained  who  is  in  the 
wrong.    If  you  make  him  who  is  in  the 
wrong  pay  for  instituting  a  suit,  you 
make  him  who  is  in  the  right  pay  for 
defending  it.  But  who  is  in  the  wron^  ? 
In  ninety-nine  out  of  a  liundred  liti- 
gated cases  each  party  believes  he  is  in 
Sie  right ;  it  can  hardly  be  wrong  to 
act  on  that  belief.    It  is  only  when  law 
is  resorted  to  to  compel  a  man  to  do 
what  he  admits  he  ought  to  do,  that 
either  litigant  is  really  in  fault.    Most 
cases — all  the  expensive  ones  in  which 
law  taxes  are  most  grievous — arise  on 
doubtful  rights ;  and  when  the  law  is 


doubtful,  the  parties  are  made  to  pav 
for  its  defects,  that  is,  for  the  fault  of 
the  state. 

Authority  and  prinriple,  then,  are 
alike  against  imposts  on  justice,  m 
whatever  form  they  are  levied,  and 
under  whatever  pretext.  The  amount 
levied  in  the  Four  Courts,  in  stAinp 
duties,  in  the  last  rear  (1850),  ooe 
in  which  there  was,  irom  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  a  considerable 
decrease  in  litigation,  was  £60,791 
7s.  8d ;  of  which  £42,548  7s.  U  was 
levied  by  the  law  fund  duties,  and 
the  remiunder  by  the  chancery  and 
exchequer  fund  duties.  Yet  th^  ane 
only  A  portion  of  the  compulsory  pay- 
ments. There  are  other  fees  to  the 
courts,  not  payable  through  the  Stamp- 
office,  which  in  Chancery  are  most  op- 
pressive and  exorbitant,  and,  though 
abolished  as  a  general  rule  in  the  law 
courts,  are  even  there  pavahle  in  a  few 
instances.  A  guinea,  or  half  a-guinea, 
continues  payable  (according  to  cir- 
cumstances) on  every  verdict  at  assizt^ 
to  the  judge's  crier,  usually  his  do- 
mestic servant  This  is  simple  eitor- 
tion. 

The  broad  proposition  is  plain— to 
provide  the  means  of  deciding  the  dis- 
putes of  the  community  is  a  duty  of 
the  state,  and  the  burden,  like  that  of 
other  state  duties,  should  be  borne 
by  the  whole  communitr.  AboUsh, 
then,  all  such  charges.  They  alone  are 
that  which  renders  any  one  tribunal  tn- 
oessarily  more  expensive  than  anoCher. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  the  course,  in  oar 
system  of  law,  to  make  the  defeated 
piarty  bear  a  large  portion  of  the  other 
expenses  incurred  m  litigation.  1/it 
is  considered  that  the  costs  thus  im- 
posed bear  too  large  a  proportion  to 
the  demand,  when  the  latter  is  small 
it  is  easy  to  limit  the  amount,  whicfa 
IS,  in  such  cases,  to  be  allowed  a^Q^t 
an  adversary,  leaving  the  litigant, 
who  chooses  to  expend  more  for  ad. 
ditional  care  bestowed  on  his  ca«. 
to  pay  it  himself.  If  the  procednrv  bj* 
civil  bill  is  sufficiently  certain  for  com- 
mon demands  under  £50,  let  sach  ca^ 
be  heard  without  any  pleadings,  after 
sim{)ly  issuing  a  writ  of  summons  and 
serving  a  bill  of  particulars.  Ko  fur- 
ther expense  need  be  incurred  prior  to 
the  deasion ;  and  by  allowing  the  party 
defeated  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
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decision  to  pay>  he  need  be  put  to  no 
other  expense,  except  for  nis  wilful 
default ;  and  even  if  fiirther  proceed- 
ings to  judgment  and  execution  are  ne- 
cessar^j,  the  costs  mi^ht  be  exceedingly 
small,  if  stamp  duties  were  remov^.* 
Such  a  phm  would  be  to  make  sood 
law  cheap ;  not,  as  is  now  proposed,  to 
make  bad  law  plenty.  It  would  be  to 
afford  equal  rights  to  all;  not>  as  is 
proposea,  to  keep  the  good  tribunal  as 
a  luxury  for  the  rich,  and  have  a  bad 
one  for  the  economicsil. 

A  clause  is  now  first  proposed  to  make 
it  oblimitory  on  plaintiffs  to  sue  by  civil 
bill  when  Uie  demand  is  under  £20, 
at  the  peril  of  losing  all  costs.  Such 
provi^ons  amount,  in  substance,  to 
denying  justice  to  the  poor.  £20  is 
as  much  to  a  poor  man  with  £  100  a- 
year  income,  as  £200  to  a  man  whose 
mcome  is  £1000.  Have  they  equal 
ustice,  when  the  one  must  peril  the 
fifth  of  his  income  before  Barrister 
Blunderhead,  unaided,  at  some  remote 
sessions,  and  the  other  has  his  fiflh  ad- 
judicated  on  by  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  advocated  with  adequate  skill? 
"What  is  a  trifling  demand  depends  on 
its  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
dividual, not  on  its  intrinsic  amount. 
Even  though  the  selection  of  the  worse 
tribunal  is  optional  to  a  plaintiff,  it  is 
necessarily  compulsoiy  on  the  defend- 
ant. He  cannot  help  himself.  A  plain- 
tiff  bavins  a  doubtful  claim,  and  being 
advised  Uiat  the  law  is  against  him, 
will,  of  courset,  select  the  most  incom- 
petent tribuntd  he  can  find  as  the  one 
m  which  he  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  success.  The  defendant  is  drajgged 
there  without  any  power  of  choosing  a 
better,  though  by  the  inefficiency  of 
the  court  he  may  be  literally  robbed. 

What  is  above  suggested  relates  to 
suits  which  involve  some  questions  of 
fact  or  law — in  which  courts  are  re- 
sorted to  to  decide  rights.  As  to 
undefended  suits,  or  cases  in  which 
courts  are  resorted  to  merely  to  en- 
/orce  rights  (the  object  in  reference  to 
which  mercantile  men  are  apt,  almost 
esLdusively,  to  regard  them),  it  is  still 
easier  to  suggest  modes  of  lessening 
their  expense.  When  a  man  is  served 
with  a  writ,  stating  that  a  demand  is 
made  against  him,  if  he  does  not  sig- 


nify his  intention  of  disputing  it,  why 
should  any  other  form  be  gone  through 
except  the  writ  which  compels  him  to 
pay?  The  entering  of  parliamentary 
appearances,  filing  declarations,  &c., 
in  such  cases,  bein£^  all  done  behind 
the  defendant's  bac£,  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  merely  accumulate  trou- 
ole  and  expense.  An  affidavit,  before 
execution  issued,  of  the  amount  be- 
lieved to  be  due,  would  be  a  far  better 
protection  against  oppression,  and  cost 
as  many  pence  as  tnose  useless  forms 
cost  pounds. 

There  is  one  objection  to  such 
changes,  no  doubt.  The  support  of 
our  tribunals  must  be  paid  for  from 
some  fund;  and  no  man  should  ask 
the  repeal  of  a  tax  until  he  can  pro- 
pose a  better.  It  might,  perlu^s,  be 
answered,  that  justice  is  a  commodity 
nnore  to  be  favoured  than  whiskey,  or 
even  soap  or  paper ;  and  that  among 
the  rival  interests  sauabbling  for  the 
benefits  of  the  surplus  revenue,  cre- 
ditors and  litigants  should  be  heard. 
But,  so  far  as  Uie  pn>posed  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  civil-bill  courts  is 
concerned,  the  question  does  not  arise ; 
for  the  loss  is  to  be  incurred  at  all 
events.  All  we  propose  is,  to  cheapen 
the  proceedings  m  the  good  tribunals 
by  remitting  uie  amount  of  extorted 
payments  which  is  about  to  be  aban- 
doned by  adopting  the  bad. 

There  is  a  popiuar  phrase  applied  to 
petty  courts,  which  many  conceive  to 
imply  a  commendation — viz.,  ''local 
and  expeditious."  Xf  by  "local"  is 
meant  that  the  court  is  easily  applied 
to,  it  is  not  more  applicable,  nor  as 
applicable,  to  civil  bill  courts,  than  to 
tne  superior  courts.  Every  attorney 
is,  by  law,  obliged  to  have  a  registered 
office  in  Dublin ;  and  it  is  easier  to 
write  for  a  writ,  than  travel  to  tlie 
county  town  for  a  process.  But  if 
by  "local"  is  meant  that  the  court  sits 
where  it  is  most  convenient  that  the 
trial  should  be  held,  it  is  absolutely 
false  when  applied  to  petty,  as  distin- 
guished  from  the  superior,  courts.  If 
a  defendant's  residence  be  the  most 
convenient  locality  in  which  a  case  can 
be  tried,  the  sujperior  court  can  have 
it  tried  there.  But  in  many — perhaps, 
most  cases  of  demands  of  £50 — it  is 


*  At  ibe  professiooal  meetings  held  in  roferenoe  to  the  Civil  Bill  Extension  Act, 
specimens  or  bills  of  costs  of  an  entire  action,  even  following  ibe  present  coarse  of 
proceeding,  were  submitted,  which,  on  demands  under  £50,  woula  not  exceed  £11. 
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not  80.  If  a  Dublin  merchant  sells 
goods  to  a  Donegal  gentleman,  all  the 
materials  reouired  for  the  trial — ^his 
books,  his  clerks,  his  witnesses — are 
in  Dublin.  If  the  case  is  tried  in 
Donegal,  they  must  all  ^be  brought 
there  at  a  vast  increase  of  expense 
and  inconvenience.  The  English 
County  Courts  Acts  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide against  this  difficulty,  by  allowing 
the  plaintiff  an  option  of  not  resorting 
to  tnem  when  lie  resides  at  twenty 
miles  distance,  or  the  cause  of  action 
has  arisen  out  of  the  district.  Bat 
how  are  we  to  guard  aprainst  similar 
inconveniences  to  a  defendant?  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  fixity  of  the 
place  of  trial  is  a  positive  defect  in  a 
court.  So  of  the  phrase  "expedi- 
tious." If  it  means  that  decisions  at 
quarter  sessions  are  hastily  made,  it 
may  be  true,  but  is  by  no  means 
commendatory  ;  but  if  it  means  that 
a  less  period  elapses  between  the  time 
when  a  suitor  requires  the  aid  of  the 
court  and  can  have  his  suit  deter- 
mined,  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Process  and 
Practice  Act,  a  case  is  tried  in  the 
superior  courts  in  three  weeks  or 
less.  The  civil  bill  court  sits  but 
once  in  as  many  months.  If  an  appeal 
from  the  presiding  judge  is  required, 
it  is,  in  the  superior  courts,  determined 
in  the  ensuing  term :  in  the  civil  bill 
court  it  must  wait,  perhaps,  six 
months,  until  the  following  assizes. 
The  same  ratio  of  expedition  holds  in 
undefended  cases. 

This  question  is  one  in  which  all  men 
are  interested.  The  mode  in  which 
the  law  is  administered  is  of  more  ge- 
neral interest  than  almost  any  part  of 
the  code  administered.  Any  particu- 
lar unjust  law  is  felt  by  Uie  few  in- 
dividuals only  to  whose  circumstances 
it  applies,  but  every  citizen  is  a  suf- 
fercr  by  the  incompetency  or  costliness 
of  the  tribunals  to  which  all  must  re- 
sort. A  member  of  parliament  wiUi 
£20,000  lenton  securities,  and£20,000 
more  in  the  foreign  funds,  may  laugh  at 
his  creditors,  who  cannot  enforce  one 
penny  of  their  demands;  a  technical  spe- 
cial demurrer,  at  most,  causes  a  loss  of 
but  a  few  pounds  and  a  little  delay  ; 
yet  special  demurrers  ara  justly  com- 
plained  of  as  the  greater  hindrance  to 
J  ustico  of  the  two,  for  every  suitor  is 
exposed  to  them,  whereas  but  few  are 
defrauded  by  wealthy  members  of  par- 
liament. There  in  no  luan  who  luav 
not  suffer  from  defects  in  the  tribunals 


of  the  country,  for  no  man  can  bo  in- 
sured against  the  danger  of  diluted 
righ£i. 

The  proposed  eztendon  of  the  aril 
bill  jurisdiction  has  been  uneqmTo- 
cally  condemned  by  almost  every  cls&s 
in  the  community,  at  this  side  of  the 
channel,  capable  of  forming  a  cotrcct 
opinion  on  the  subject.  In  the  Is^t 
year  a  meeting  of  the  bar,  attended  bv 
almost  every  practising  member  of  th'^ 

Srofession,  was  unanimous  in  their 
isapproval  of  it.  More  recently,  in 
the  last  month,  meetings  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  profession,  the  attonevs 
and  solidtors,  concurred  in  the  con- 
demnation .  The  most  eminent  mercao. 
tile  associations  in  Dublin  discountn- 
nance  it ;  and  mercantile  men  throurh- 
out  Ireland  look  on  it  with  disfavour. 
A  plan  based  upon  our  principk*:^  f  r 
cheapening  suits  for  less  than  £3{>. 
would,  no  doubt,  be  an  undertaking  ('i 
some  difficulty.  It  would  need  niu'h 
practical  knowledge,  and  extensive  com- 
munication with,  and  aid  from,  JQiigc^ 
and  professional  men.  It  coaM  not 
be  hastily  prepared  by  the  ignorant. 
and  sulkily  supported  by  the  idit; 
nor  could  it  be  sncceasfully  stoepii^ 
chased  through  the  house  at  two  o*cl<xi 
in  the  morning,  fiut  however  niuc- 
ceptable  to  official  incapacity  or  indo- 
lence, it  would  meet  general  approba- 
tion, and  is  qnite  practicable. 

Among  the  popular  frensies  of  the 
day,  one  is,  that  tney  who  are  least  ac- 
quainted with  a  system  are  the  most 
competent  to  improve  it ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  coroUiuy,  that  lawyers  art 
the  worst  of  law  reformers.  Manj 
do  not  yield  to  this  absurdity,  yet  be- 
lieve that  lawyers  are  unwilling  to  ste 
changes  made  in  the  law.  This^opinioo 
is  utterly  unfounded.  The  most  zealoo) 
law  reformers,  at  all  times,  have  been 
among  the  ablest  lawyers.  In  the  va.< 
strides  of  improYement  in  our  legil 
system,  in  the  Quarter  of  a  ceatonf 
following  1820,  aid  any  Uwyer  w» 
his  voice  against  the  changes  made? 

We  have  abstained  from  critidsiD^ 
in  detail  die  Attomey-General*s  bill. 
So  &r  as  it  is  what  he'stated  it  to  be, 
a  consolidation  of  former  Acts,  it  i»' 
the  humblest  species  of  legislatiosi 
but  unquestionably  desirable.  It  has 
scarcely  another  feature  which  deserrc$ 
commendation.  It  proposes,  in  civil  bill 
trials,  to  extend  to  all  cases  the  power 
(which  nt  present  exists  in  ejectmeot 
cases  only)  ofsummoning  witnesses  liv- 
ing out  of  the  county .  This  is  to  be  don*' 
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by  a  summons  from  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  at  the  peril  of  a  £10  fine,  to  be 
sued  for  in  the  county  where  the  witness 
resides.  The  policy  of  subjecting  an  in- 
habitant  of  Antrim  to  be  summoned  by 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  the  clerk  of  the 
derk  of  the  peace  of  Kerry,  and  any 
man  to  be  summoned  to  thirty. three 
places  simultaneously,  with  perhaps  all 
tkis  employer's  books  and  accounts, 
may  well  be  questioned;  and  the  lu- 
dicrously cumbrous  process  by  which 
obedience  is  to  be  enforced,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  difficult,  or  rather 
impossibility,  before  alluded  to,  of 
conferring  on  petty  local  tribunids 
the  efficacy  of  central  courts.  The 
limit  of  £50  is  adopted  from  the  Eng- 
lish County  Courts'  Act.  Considering 
the  relative  wealth  of  the  two  king- 
doms, £80  would  be  nearer  the  amount 
which  should  be  fixed,  applying  the 
same  standard  to  both.  Even  in  jSnfi^- 
land  the  amount  of  £60  has  been  justly 
objected  to,  as  including  a  class  of 
mercantile  debts  very  different  from 
the  simple  dealings  out  of  which  de- 
mands tor  £20  ordinarily  arise,  and  a 
class  wholly  unfit  for  mmor  tribunals. 


Another  new  principle  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  measure  is,  the  introduction 
of  stamp  duties  in  civil  bill  proceed- 
ings, taxing,  as  we  have  already  she¥na, 
the  very  worst  subject  of  taxation. 

But  a  lengthened  criticism  of  the 
details  of  the  measure  is  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  these  observations.  We 
abstain  even  from  alluding  to  the  sup- 
posed ultimate  object  of  withdrawing 
business  from  the  Four  Courts,  or  the 

General  alarm  which  the  suspicion  of  a 
esign  to  remove  them  to  'Westminster 
has  awakened.  There  are  those  who 
believe  in  a  scheme  to  reduce  the  im- 
portance, and  scatter  the  members  of 
the  legal  professions,  until  the^  will  be 
too  insignificant,  and  too  divided,  to 
resist  this  great  climax  of  centralisa- 
tion. But  we  wish  not  to  enter  into  a 
wider  field,  or  to  touch  on  any  phase 
of  the  question  but  the  one.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  direct  attention  to  the  false 
principle  on  which  the  extension  of 
these  petty  jurisdictions  proceeds ;  to 
point  out  the  true  road  to  cheap  justice, 
and  to  guard  our  readers  against  that 
worst  of  counterfeits^-low  priced  liti* 
gation. 
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on  TBK  DBAMAS  FftOM  THB  WAYBftLBY  BOYBLS. 


The  popularity  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
their  animated  dialogue,  great  variety 
of  character,  and,  in  many  instances, 
their  strong  dramatic  features,rendered 
them  very  eligible  subjects  for  stage 
concoction,  as  Garrick  used  to  call  it ; 
and  a  mine  of  wealth  they  have  proved 
in  repeated  instances.  After  two  or 
three  experiments,  all  attended  with 
the  most  marked  success,  no  sooner 
did  a  novel  appear  by  the  Great  Un- 
known,  than  adaptations  of  it,  at  all 
the  theatres,  major  and  minor,  in  every 
conceivable  form,  were  instantly  put  in 
preparation,  announced,  and  presented, 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  as  if  by 
the  agency  of  steam  pressure.  Like 
every  other  fiivourite  subject,  they 
were  pushed  a  little  too  far,  and  now 
and  then  became  drugs  in  the  market ; 
but  in  the  aggregate,  no  class  of  dramas 
have  ever  been  so  generally  well  re- 
ceived, or  have  produced  such  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  speculators. 

VOL.  XXXVII. — NO.  CCXXI. 


The  first  in  tlie  field  was  Ouy  Man- 
nering,  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden, 
on  the  12th  March,  1816,  as  an  opera- 
tic play  in  three  acts;  the  music  by 
Bishop,  whose  celebrated  Gipsy  Glee, 
•  •  The  Chough  and  Crow,"  will  ever  rank 
among  his  happiest  efforts.  The  beau- 
tiful poctrjr  of^this  glee  is  taken  from 
one  of  Miss  Baillie*s  tragedies,  and 
the  expressive  lano^uage  materially  en- 
hances the  composition.  The  drama  is 
put  together,  very  skilfully,  by  the  late 
DanielTerry,  wiUi  some  assistance  and 
contributions  from  the  author,  as  haa 
been  often  supposed.  Terry  was  well 
known  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  one  of 
the  chosen  band  to  whom  the  secret 
of  his  authorship  was  imparted  at  an 
early  period.  Guy  Matmering  was  sup- 
pOTtoa  by  a  host  of  talent,  both  in  the 
vocal  and  acting  departments,  indad- 
ing  Miss  Stephens,Miss  Matthews,  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Egerton, 
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Abbotty  Sinclair,  Liston,  Blanchard, 
8immoQ8y  Tokely,  and  £mery.  Such 
an  array  of  names  we  shall  never 
tee  again  collected  in  one  theatre.  The 
free-trade  principle  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible. Genius  is  a  close  borongh, 
with  a  very  limited  constituency.  Thea- 
tres may  be  built  by  act  of  parliament^ 
at  the  comer  of  every  street,  but  acton 
are  not  producible  through  a  similar 
fiat. 

The  play  met  with  unbounded  suc- 
cess, and  still  continues  in  favour  with 
the  public.  Some  years  afVer,  another 
Tersion  of  Ouy  Mcameniig,  under  the 
title  of  the  Witch  ofDemcl^h,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  In  this, 
a  different  senes  of  incidents  was  se. 
lected  of  a  more  melodramatic  cast,  and 
Dirk  Haiteraick,  excellently  well  acted 
by  T.  P.  Cooke,  was  rendered  the  pro- 
minent character.  Some  thought  this 
the  better  play  of  the  two,  but  time  has 
decided  differently.  It  has  passed  into 
oblivion,  while  the  other  retains  its  po- 
pularity. Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  first  adaptation,  that 
ne  christened  it  the  art  ot  Terryifyingt 
and  ever  afler  spoke  of  similar  attempts 
as  Terryficattons,  even  where  his  friend 
and  confidant  had  no  hand  in  their 
construction. 

The  next  was  Roh  Roy  Macgregor, 
by  Pocock,  an  experienced  drama- 
tist; another  operatic  play,  the  sue 
cess  of  which  even  surpassed  that  of 
its  precursor,  and  afforded  to  Mr.  M a- 
cready,  then  a  new  actor,  fighting  his 
war  on  the  London  boards,  one  of  the 
earliest  opportunities  of  proving  his 
original  genius.  This  came  out  Siso  at 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  12th  March, 
1818.  I  have  heard  Pocock  lament,  when 
rich  and  independent,  that  Roh  Roy 
was  not  subject  to  the  author  s  fees, 
being  antecedent  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Dramatic  Authors*  Act,  and  by  which 
he  said  he  lost  a  handsome  annuity.  I 
dare  say  it  has  been  repeated  oftener 
than  any  play  within  tne  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  I  have,  in  my 
own  course  of  practice,  enacted  the  bold 
outUw  173  times. 

Roh  Roy  was  followed  by  Dibdin*s 
yersion  of  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian, 
which  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  melo- 
drama, at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  1819, 
and  had  an  enormous  run,  principally 
owing  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Miss 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  Mrs.  Ezer- 
ton.  Terry's  play  on  the  same  subject 
at  Covent  Garden,  was  a  comparative 


failure,  chiefly  becausehe  departed  from 
the  materials  before  him,  and  drew  on 
his  own  invention.  His  adaptation  of 
the  Antiquary  (from  the  groundwork 
of  Pocock),  was  more  suoceasfuL  This 
laat  was  acted  on  the  25th  Jan.,  1820. 

Then  came  the  Children  of  tht 
Migt,  in  which  Liston  was  the  Dugald 
Dalgetty;  KmUworth,  where  Mrs.  Bonn 
appeared  a  living  type  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  ne  Maid  ofJudah,  witk 
Mrs.  Wood,  both  in  singmg  and  act- 
ing,  glorious  as  the  high^uledBe- 
Ix^ca. 

Innumerable  others  followed  in  soe- 
cesaion,  and  almost  keeping  pace  with 
the  novels  as  they  issued  from  the  pree; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  all  in 
detail.  The  most  aucoessfol  were  in- 
variably  those  which  most  closely  em- 
bodied the  characters  and  incsdents  of 
the  tales  they  were  compQed  firom,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  cases  of  Ouy  Mamer- 
ing,  Rob  Rov,  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian, and  the  drama  of  The  Bridi 
of  Lammermoor,  The  libretto  of  the 
opera  founded  on  the  last  named  sub- 
ject,  with  Donizetti's  beautiful  masic, 
IS  a  sad  mistake.  £xcept  in  the  singls 
scene  of  signing  the  contract,  there  b 
but  a  scant  resemblance  to  the  origiDal, 
while  the  total  omission  of  the  mother. 
Lady  Ashton,  the  controlling  ageot 
and  presiding  evil  genius,  weakens  and 
changes  the  feeling  of  the  entire  story. 
If  the  names  of  the  characters  were  not 
preserved,  the  interest  so  completely 
loses  its  identity  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  connect  this  meagre  outline 
with  the  power  and  depth  of  colouring 
in  the  mighty  master. 

While  the  dramas  from  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels  pleased  everywhere,  and 
drew  money  to  the  managers  through- 
out the  kingdom,  in  Scotland,  as  was 
likely,  they  found  their  strongest  hold. 
Rob  Roy  was  produced  in  i^burgh 
with  great  care,  in  February,  1819,  and 
ran  tor  forty-one  nights  without  'm- 
termission.  It  was  admirably  acted 
throughout,  and  introduced  to  that 
most  critical  audience  a  performer 
who  has  never  been  equalled  m  his  par- 
ticular line — Charles  Mackay.  His 
Bailie  Jarvie  was  not  acting,  it  was 
nature,  the  man  personified  m  lifiog 
identity,  as  if  he  had  sat  for  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  author  had  held  him  in 
his  eye  while  drawing  it.  Listoo  was 
the  admired  of  the  Londoners,  sod  an 
admirable  artist  too.  His  hnmoor  was 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  Doninie 
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Sampson  was  irresistible  ;  but  Mackay 
was  the  Bailie  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as 
he  himself  often  most  emphaticiilly  de- 
clared. Perhaps  the  highest  compli- 
ment ever  pmd  to  an  actor  was  when 
the  Great  Unknown,  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund,  threw 
:i.si(le  his  useless  incognito,  publicly 
owned  himself  the  author  of  the  works 
Jong  believed  to  be  his,  and  proposed 
the  health  of  Mackay,  in  his  character 
of  the  Bailie,  in  the  following. terms :— . 
'*  I  would  fain  dedicate  a  bumper  to 
the  health  of  one  who  has  represented 
several  of  those  characters  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  the  skeleton, 
with  a  truth  and  liveliness  for  which  I 
may  well  be  grateful.  I  beg  leave  to 
proi>o5e  the  health  of  my  friend  Bailie 
NicolJarvie  ;  and  I  am  sure  when 
the  author  of  Waverley  and  Rob  Roy 
drinks  to  Nicol  Jarvie,  it  will  be  re- 
ceived with  the  just  applause  to  which 
that  gentleman  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed." The  talents  of  Mackay  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  his  represen- 
tation of  exclusively  national  charac- 
ter??. In  Dominie  Sampson,  Cuddie 
Headrigg,  Caleb  Balderstone,  Dal- 
getty,  Richie  Moniplies,  Jock  Ilowi- 
son,  &c.  &c.,  he  was  far  beyond  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and,  in  a  large 
range  of  miscellaneous  parts,  equal 
to  many  in  the  foremost  rank.  I 
have  seen  him  play  Rolamo,  in  Clari, 
Old  Dornton,  m  The  Road  to  Ruin, 
and  others  of  that  cast,  with  a  power 
and  pathos  which  everybody  acknow- 
ledged. I  feel  happy  at  an  opportunity 
of  tearing  my  feeble  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  an  old  friend  and  confederate; 
and  should  these  pages  meet  his  eye, 
he  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  find 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  days  of 
**  anld  lang  syne,"  or  the  many  remi- 
niscences of  what  occuiTcd  when  we 
dressed  in  **  propinquity  "  in  the  same 
room.  I  introduced  him  to  the  Dublin 
audience :  and  although  (as,  I  gr  eve 
to  say,  they  seldom  do)  they  did  not 
fill  the  theatre,  they  felt  his  excellence, 
and  applauded  him  to  the  echo,  lie 
has  retired,  hap})ily,  from  the  anxious 
avocations  of  theatrical  drudgery,  and 
is,  I  trust,  what  I  always  predicted  he 
would  be,  "a warm  little  man."  The 
last  remaining  of  that  '<  ould  stock  " 
is  my  first  worthy  employer  and  ma- 
nager;, William  Murray,  to  whom  I 
must,  with  an  early  opportunity,  dedi- 
cate an  exclusive  leaf,  which  he  is  well 
worthy  of,  and  which,  I  trust,  be  will 


take  as  a  tribute  of  old  friendship. 
He,  too,  is  about  to  retire  (I  wish  I 
was  I)  and  he  leaves  no  actor  like  him- 
self behind,  in  a  long  range  of  the 
most  oi>j)08ite  characters. 

There  was,  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre, 
at  the  time  I  have  been  alluding  to, 
an  actor,  by  name  Denham,  now  dead, 
but  who  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
I  saw  him  first  in  a  small  country 
theatre,  at  Kelso,  and  recommended 
him  strongly  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  en- 
gaged him  at  a  trifling  salary  on  my 
showing,  but  soon  promoted  him  when 
he  discovered  his  merit.  His  Dandie 
Dinmont  and  Mucklebackit  were  mas- 
terly pieces  of  acting  ;  and  his  King 
JaraoH,  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  de- 
lighted the  author  almost  as  much  as 
the  Bailie  Jarvie  of  Mackay.  It  was 
unique,  one  of  those  unexpected  co- 
incidences you  never  dream  of,  and 
greatly  assisted  by  a  natural  thickness 
of  utterance,  a  sort  of  Northumbrian, 
or  border  burr  (which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself  had),  in  exact  keeping 
with  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
British  Solomon.  Neither  let  poor  old 
Duffbe  forgotten,  who  has  so  lately 
"  shuflled  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and 
whose  Dougal  Creature  was  equally 
commended  by  the  same  high  autho- 
rity. Perhaps  he  wanted  but  the  right 
opportunity,  at  the  right  moment,  to 
have  made  him  a  great  man.  The  cur- 
tain has  fallen,  and  no  human  reasoning 
can  now  decide  the  question  ;  but  that 
he  had  talent  of  a  high  order,  and  in  a 
varied  line,  is  unquestionable.  Why 
it  was  permitted  to  waste  itself  in  ob- 
scurity and  indigence,  and  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, in  the  winter  of  life,  in 
utter  helplessness,  we  know  not,  and 
have  no  right  to  inquire,  but  all,  if  they 
choose,  may  deduce  from  thence  a  sa- 
lutary lesson.  I  met  him  first  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  I  joined  that  company 
in  1819.  Everybody  said  he  was  a 
clever  man  ;  <dl  he  did  was  done  like 
an  artist.  I  saw  George  the  Fourth 
applaud  his  Dougal  warmly.  I  lefl 
him  in  Edinburgh  in  1824,  and  I  found 
him  again  in  neglect  and  obscurity, 
discharged  from  the  Haymarket,  in 
London,  in  1830.  I  was  then  muster- 
ing forces  for  my  first  campaign  in 
Dublin,  he  enlisted  under  my  banners, 
and  never  left  them  until  he  received 
the  fimd  summons  of  a  more  imperative 
commander. 

When  George  the  Fourth  visited 
Edinburgh,  in  1822,  he  selected  Bay 
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Roh  for  the  porformanre,  on  tho  niL'ht 
of  his  attending  the  theatre  in  state ; 
partly  as  a  national  compliment^  and 
partly  as  a  personal  distinction  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  had  taken  much 


trouble  with  all  the  arrangements  dur. 
ing  the  royal  sojourn. 

A  copy  of  the  bill,  with  the  cast  of 
the  play,  may  not  be  wholly  umnte- 
resting  to  our  theatrical  readers  :— 


"THEATRE  ROYAL,  EDINBURGH. 

BT  COMMASD  OF  RU  MJLFESTT. 

This  present  Tneadty,  August  27,  1822,  will  be  performed  the  Natioiial  Opoa  of 
ROB  ROY  MACGREGOR; 

OB, 

AULD  LANGSYNK 

With  the  original  Music,  and  appropriate  Scenery,  Machinery,  Dresses,  and  Deooradoos. 

Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Mnnio. 

Rftshleigh  Oshaldistone,        ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Denham. 

Frauds  OsbaUiistone,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Hnckd. 

Gaptahi  Thornton,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Mnmiy. 

Major  Galbraith,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Weekea. 

Bob  Roy  Macgregor  Campbell,  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Cakaraft. 

Bailie  NioolJarTie,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Owen,  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mac  Stuart,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Lee. 

Dougal,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Duff. 

Willie,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Master  HOlyutL 

Andrew,  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Aikin. 

Lancel,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Stanlejr. 

Sergeant,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Hillyiird. 

Saunders  Wylle,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Power. 

Helen  Macgregor,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mrs.  Reoaod. 

Martha,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  MissJ.  KicoL 

Mattie,  MissKkoL 

Hostess,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mrs.  Mackay. 

Jean  M* Alpine,    ...  . .  ...  ...  ...  Mrs.  Nicol. 

Diana  Yemon  (for  this  night  only),  ...  ...  ...  Mrs.  H.  Siddoiia.* 


There  was  no  after-piece ;  the  doors 
opened  at  six,  and  the  performances 
urere  to  commence  at  eight,  or  as  soon 
after  as  the  king  arrived,  who  was  always 
punctual.  The  crowd  began  to  as- 
semble with  the  dawn  of  day;  at 
twelve  it  came  on  to  nun,  and  rained 
incessantly  until  six ;  but  <<  no  thought 
was  there  of  dastard  flight ;"  money 
was  offered  for  place  in  the  throng, 
and  indignantly  refused ;  the  "  serried 
phalanx  "  maintained  their  array  until 
the  appointed  hour,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  pit  was  densely 
packed;  then  arose  from  saturated 
garments  a  thick  mist  of  damp  and 
vapour,  through  which  gas  illumina- 
tions were  but  dimly  seen,  and  which 
had  scarcely  dispersed  when  his  Ma- 
jesty  entered  his  state  box.  We  re- 
collect looking  out  from  the  window 
of  our  dressing-room  on  that  wet  and 
wearied  crowd,  impatient  and  worn 
out,  and  saying  to  ourselves,  as  the 
highwayman  did  on  his  way  to  Ty- 
burn, and  knowing  we  were  to  act  the 
leading  part  in  a  very  different  sort 
of  drama,  •'  You  need  not  hurry, 
there'll  be  no  fun  till  I  come." 


Of  the  performers  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  bill  we  have  copied,  not 
more  than  eight  are  now  alive. 

The  play  of  Roh  Boy,  up  to  ^ 
date,  has  been  acted  in  Edmbargh 
nearly  400  times ;  and  in  the  provin. 
cial  theatres  of  Scotland^  more  tko 
one  thousand.  I  remember  seeing  tbe 
500th  representation  announced  in  a 
play-bill  of  Ryder's  at  Perth,  dated  ^ 
far  back  as  1829. 

Tho  week  before  the  arrival  of  Ae 
King,  all  Scotland  poured  into  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  impossible  to  walk  tbe 
streets  without  being  jostled  off  tlie 
curbstones,  but  like  sensible  and  veil 
ordered  lieges,  as  they  are,  they 
crowded  the  theatre  nightly.  In  six 
evenings,  with  no  auxiliary  attractioo, 
above  £1,000  was  taken  to  the  tvo 
old  national  and  worn  out  dramas  of 
Roh  Roy,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian, Then  came  Edmund  Kean, 
who  had  been  engaged  long  before 
there  was  any  intimation  or  idea  of  a 
royal  visit,  and  the  houses,  if  possible, 
were  fuller  still.  The  great  tragediao, 
then  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  fiuue  and 
powers,  was  naturally  much  chsgnne*! 
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that  one  of  his  plays  was  not  selected 
on  the  night  ofthe  Royal  Command, 
and  expected  Macbeth,  I  thought  he 
would  have  chosen  to  study  Rob  Roy 
for  the  occasion,  which  he  had  an  un. 
^doubted  right  to  do  if  he  pleased,  but 
'I  was  not  sorry  to  find  he  nad  no  such 
intention.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
most  unfounded  notion  that  the  sove- 
reign was  personally  hostile  to  him, 
and  said  to  me,  in  conversation  on  the 
subject,  with  epigrammatic  bitterness, 
'<  I  am  a  greater  man  than  I  ever  ex- 
pected  to  be,— J  have  a  king  for  my 
enemy  1" 

Some  of  the  arrangements  during 
the  visit  of  Greorge  IV.  to  his  northern 
capital  gave  rise  to  much  talk  at  the 
time  (people  will  talk),  some  criticism, 
and  not  a  little  astonishment.  With  a 
good  deal  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  there 
was  also  a  large  mixture  of  what  was 

I  called  by  the  profane  "  tomfoolery." 
Now  that  it  has  all  passed  into  history, 

J  we  think  over  these  occurrences  with 
cooler  blood.  Then  the  blood  of  thcpub- 
lie  exceeded  fever  heat,  and  the  fever 
of  the  moment  went  to  excite  the 
whole  nation  into  a  belief  that  they 
were  Highlanders.     Why  this  was  so, 

^  no  one  inquires  now  ;  but  at  the 
time,  it  looked  very  theatrical,  and 
something  overdone.  We  have  heard 
it  whispered  that  the  King  thought  so 
himselt ;  but  the  whisper  was  lost  in 
the  tumultuous  acclamations,  and  the 
show  and  enthusiasm  swept  everything 
before  them. 

Among  other  "  eccentricities  of 
Edinburgh,"  his  Majesty  appeared  in 
a  kilt  and  blazing  appointments  of  the 
Stuart  tartan,  on  the  morning  of  his 
grand  levee  at  Holvrood  House.  That 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  in  1745, 
should  have  assumed  the  Celtic  costume 
was  natural  enough,  seeing  that  his 
immediate  supporters  and  adherents, 
in  a  disputed  claim,  were  the  High- 
land clans  alone ;  but  that  George  the 
Fourth  should  do  so,  in  1822,  when 
representing  the  concentrated  right  of 
all  the  line^  claimants  to  the  throne, 
as  Queen  Victoria  does  now,  was  surely 
an  error  in  taste,  if  not  in  judgment. 
It  was  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  a 
section,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  ma> 
jority.  It  seems  a  strange  mistake  to 
hii.\Q  persuaded  the  King,  that  the 
great  barons  and  peers  of  Scotland, 
who  in  former  ages  constituted  the 
pith  and  marrow  ofthe  kingdom,  could 
be  complimented  by  his  wearing  the 


ffarb,  which  from  early  history  they 
had  always  associated  with  the  acts  of 
lawless  tribes  and  predatory  invaders. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  gallant  42nd,  79th, 
or  93rd,  it  looks  equally  comely  and 
heroic  ;  but  in  the  halls  of  old  Holy- 
rood,  except  on  the  persons  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  and  their  retainers,  it  seemed  like 
a  theatrical  mockery.  It  was  also  sadly 
diminished  inconsequence  by  more  than 
one  of  its  ill-chosen  adopters.  Some  of 
the  amateur  Celt^  looked  as  if  a  breeze 
would  have  blown  them  far  down  the 
Firth  of  Forth ;  and  more  than  one  real 
Highlander  of  the  Tails,  when  shoul- 
dered by  the  brawny  yeomen  of  the 
borders,  ^ave  way,  measuring  his  man, 
in  muttermg,  but  untranslatable  indig. 
nation. 

On  the  day  ofthe  grand  entry,  two 
private  societies,  the  Celtic  Club  and 
the  Royal  Archers,  occupied  distin. 
guishcd  posts,  immediately  near  the 
royal  person.  The  gallant  Scots'  Greys, 
still  glowing  with  the  laurels  of  Wa. 
terloo,  were  pushed  a  little  into 
the  background ;  while  a  Highland 
clan  immediately  followed  the  state 
carriage,  their  pipers  bursting  with 
loyalty,  and  ready  as  the  followers  of 
the  car  of  Jugg^emaut  to  die  under 
the  wheels  of  their  idol,  but  in  perfect 
iimocence  skirling  forth  an  old  Jaco- 
bite  tune,  which  sounded  very  like — > 

*•  QeorUie  liu  in  Ch«rlie't  chair, 
De'il  Uk  htm  that  put  him  there.** 

But  nobody  minded  particulars,  and 
the  meaning  was  the  same,  although 
the  mode  of  showing  it  was  a  little 
contradictory.  AVhen  Queen  Victoria 
visited  Dublin,  in  1849 — and  seeing 
how  all  Ireland  rushed  madly  up  to 
the  metropolis,  as  erst  they  didp  to 
Edinburgh,  on  a  similar  occasion — 
with  the  remembrance  of  what  occurred 
there  fully  before  me,  I  collected  my 
company,  and  opened  the  theatre, 
gcttmg  also  first-rate  auxiliary  aid,  in 
the  persons  of  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  WaU 
lade,  and  Buckstone.  We  brought  out 
eleven  new  pieces,  in  as  many  nights. 
Circumstances  interfered  to  prevent 
my  being  honoured  with  a  command, 
and  the  experiment  ended  in  a  loss  of 
^250.  There  was  no  inducing  any  one 
to  think  there  was  a  place  of  indoor 
amusement  in  the  city,  while  there 
was  so  much  attr.iction  in  the  streets, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
unprecedented  enthusiasm  which  mul« 
tiplied  Ulumiuations  every  night  daring 
her  Majesty's  stay. 
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BPSCIMEN8  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE  OR  BOMBA8T  IN  CELEBRATED  WRITiaS. 


Dr.  J0HK8ON,  a  great  authority,  de- 
livers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  book 
was   ever  yet  printed  so  thoroughly 
worthless  but  that  something   useful 
may  be  extracted  from  its  pages — "two 
grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff'/*  as  Bassanio  says,  in  theitfercAonf 
of  Venice,  of  the  conversation  of  his 
mend  Gratiano.      Whether  they  are 
worth  the  sifting  is  another  question. 
The  result,  in  many  cases,  will  chance 
to  resemble  the  working  of  the  Wicklow 
Gold  Mines,  which  letl  the  speculators 
with  a  heavy  loss  of  time  and  outlay. 
The  Doctor,  it  was  said,  possessed  a 
faculty  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
any  book  he  appeared  to  be  reading, 
with  seeming  carelessness,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  of  extracting,  without  the 
labour  of  continuous  perusal,  all  that 
was  ioiportant.     If  we  adopt  his  pro- 
position, we  shall  find  the   converse 
equally  demonstrable.   The  worst  writ- 
ers may  have  their  moments  of  inspi. 
ration,  but  the  best  contain  unworthy 
passages.     Their  flights  are  uncqaal. 
Apollo  sometimes  relaxes  the  strings 
othis  bow ;  Homer  indulges  in  occa- 
sional naps,  and  Milton  becomes  prosy 
and  almost  unreadable.      Who,  that 
speaks  candidly,  has  not  yawned  over 
passages  in  the  latter  books  of  ''  Para- 
dise Lost,*'  and  toiled  through  them 
more  as  a  consummation  than  a  "  labour 
of  love  ;"  a  sort  of  incumbent  duty  or 
work  of  necessity,  rather  than  a  volun- 
tary recreation.  The  soundest  authors, 
poets  in  especial,  become  occasionally 
turgid  or  tu-esorae.   Horace  allows  the 
plea  of  drowsiness  in  a  long  poem,*  but 
he  nowhere  tolerates  extravagance  or 
bombast.     Amazing  and  almost  incre- 
dible specimens  of  the  latter  quality 
may  be  quoted  from  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  and  dramatists.     Even 
the  unapproachable  Shakspcre  is  not 
entirely  divested  of  this  blemish,  as  we 
shall    have  occasion  to  show.      The 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  we  are  assuming 
can  only  be  borne  out  by  illustrative 
examples.    A  few  selections,  taken  at 
random,  may  be  found  botli  amusing 
and  applicable. 

Dryden  furnishes,  perhaps,  as  many 
cases  as  any  great  writer  on  the  list. 
Here  are  two  or  three  from  his  poems. 


Si)eaking  of  the  final  judgment,  he  uses 
this  strange  imagery : 

''  When  rattling  bones  together  fly 
From  the  four  comeni  of  the  sky.** 

And  in  the  "  Annus  Mirabtlis,"  de- 
scribing the  English  annament»  he 
says : — 

"  To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move 
AngeU  drew  wide  the  cartains  of  the  skies, 
And  Heaven,   as  if  there  wanted  lights 

above, 
For  tapers  bade  two  glaring  ccnnets  rise." 

In  the  tragedy  of  the  Cbafucs^  of 
Ortmada,  we  find  the  following  grada. 
tion  of  extravagances,  working  up  to 
a  fine  climax  of  absurdity  :— 

"  OSMTW. 

While  we  indalge  our  common  happinea, 
He  is  forgot,  by  whom  we  all  possess ; 
The  brave  Alroanzor,  to  whose  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  shall  do; 
Who  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  just  battle  ere  the  bodies  join«L 

ABDALiiA. 

His  victories  we  scssroe  ooald  keep  in  view, 
Or  polish  them  as  fast  as  be  rough  drew. 

ABDUaUECH. 

Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move^ 
And  Victoiy  could  scarce  keep  pace  above^ 
Death  did  at  length  so  many  slidn  forget, 
And  lost  the  tale,  and  took  'em  by  the  grest* 

Contrast  these  passages  with  the  follow- 
ing very  magnificent  one  from  Paltamm 
and  Arcite,  and  it  becomes  diflkult  to 
suppose  that  both  could  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  parent  brain.  The  poet 
describes  a  series  of  paintings  finom  y»^ 
nous  well-known  subjects,  which  adorn 
a  temple  of  Diana  erected  for  the  grand 
combat  or  tournament  given  by  Theseus 
at  Athens,  winding  up  with  a  descriptioa 
of  a  female  in  the  pangs  of  matenity : 

**  Before  her  lay  a  woman  in  her  tfanes, 
Who  called  Ludna's  aid  her  hoxdco  ts 

disclose. 
All  this  the  pamter  drew  with  sodk  com- 

mand, 
That  Nature  notched  thtpt^alfrim  hk 

handf 
Asham'd  and  angry  that  his  art  conSd 

feign, 
And  mend  the  tortnresofamotbefspaia." 


•  "  Verum  open  longo  fas  est  obrepeie  80EDnain,**«->2'e  JrU  J 
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To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
Aud  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods." 

In  the  "Orlando  Innamorato**  of 
*•  Boiardo,"  occurs  a  passage  which, 
with  some  mixture  of  humour,  has 
seldom  been  equalled  in  absurdity. 
Here  it  is,  original  and  translated. 
The  translation  will  be  found  tolerably 
faithful,  though  not  assuming  to  reach 
the  terse  expression  of  the  original. 
The  poet  is  speaking  of  Orlando's  ce- 
lebrated sword,  Durundana,  which  has 
just  sliced  an  adversary  in  two,  from 
occiput  to  os-coccygisy  at  a  single 
blow  ;— 

"  Tanto  era  nel  sno  taglio  graziosa, 
Che  quasi  insieme  tagliaya,  cuciva, 
£*1  Buo  ferire  appena  si  sentiva. 
Oade  era  avendo  a  traverso  tagliato 
Questo  Pagan,  lo  fa  si  destraroente, 
Che  I'nn  pezzo  in  su  I'altro,  suggelato 
Rimase,  senza  muoversi  niento ; 
E  come  avien,  quand'  uno  e  riscaldato 
Che  le  ferity  per  allor  non  sente, 
Cosi  coluif  del  colpo  non  accorto, 
Andava  combattando,  ed  era  morto." 

"  So  keen  and  so  polite  this  matchless  steel, 
The  wound  it  gave,   the  wounded  scarce 

could  feel, 
And  when  it  struck,  it  almost  seemed  to  heaL 
Thus  when  Orlando  split  his  Pagan  foe. 
With  such  dexterity  he  aun'd  the  blow, 
The  path  his  sword  had  made,  so  nicely  clo8*d, 
That  on  one  half  the  other  still  repos'd. 
And  as  while  rage  inflates  each  boiling  vein, 
The  ardent  warrior  loses  sense  of  pain. 
So  this  bold  Pagan,  after  he  was  sped. 
Went  fighting  on,  not  knowing  he  was  dead." 

Blackmorc's  **  endless  line"  contains 
almost  endless  specimens  of  pure  fus- 
tian ;  but  as  no  one  ever  did,  aoes,  can, 
or  will  read  his  poems,  so  called,  one  in- 
stance must  suffice — as  the  pedant  in 
Hierocles  carried  a  single  brick  in  his 
pocket,  to  show  the  materials  of  which 
nis  houses  were  composed.  The  reader 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  think,  as  Prince 
Polignac  did,  when  asked  to  bring 
Charles  X.  (then  Count  D'Artois)  to 
see  a  second  representation  of  Stephen 
Kemble's  Macbeth,  "Ah,  ah  I  No,  no! 
once  of  such  Jfun  is  too  much."  The 
passage  subjoined  occurs  in  Black- 
raore's  poem  of  '*  Job  :'*— 

**  The  bills  forget  they're  fixed,  and  in  their 

fright 
Cast  off  their  weight,  and  ease  themselves 

for  fiight ; 
The  woods,  with  terror  winged,  outfly  the 

wind. 
And  leave  the  heavy,  paating  hills  behind." 


Ben  Jonson  becomes  very  wild  in- 
deed, when  he  exchanges  his  **  learned 
sock,"  as  Milton  calls  it,  for  the  cothur- 
nus of  Tragedy.  In  Sejanus  hvt  Fall, 
we  find  this  description  of  the  potent 
minister's  importance,  by  himseli*:— 

"  Great  and  high 
The  world  knows  only  two,   that's  Rome 

and  I! 
My  roof  receives  me  not,  'tis  air  I  tread. 
And  at  each  step  I  feel  my  advanced  head 
Knock  out  a  star  in  Heaven  I  ** 

Horace  must  have  foreseen  this  flighty 
with  the  eye  of  prophecy,  when  he  says 
"  sublimi  feriam  ndera  vertice ;"  or, 
what  is  more  palpable,  the  erudite 
scholiast  has  copied  the  idea  of  the 
Boman  poet  without  acknowledging  it. 

The  two  next  are  from  Catuine  Hi^ 
Conspiracie.  Just  before  the  last  bat- 
tle joins,  Catiline  addresses  his  com- 
panions :-^ 

"  Methinks  I  see  death  and  the  furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heavens  at 

leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.     Draw  then  your 

swords  ; 
And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  bay  us,  and  make  Fate 
MThile  she  tempts  ours  to  fear  her  own  es- 
tate." 

The  prodigies  that  attended  the 
conflict,  with  the  result,  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

*'  The  furies  stood  on  hills 
Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  they ;  whilst  Pity  left  the  field 
Griev'd  for  that  side  that  in  so  bad  a  cause. 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 
The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  seen  sweating  to  drive  up 
His  frighted  horse,   whom  still  the  noise 

drove  backward." 

The  state  of  terror  ascribed  here  to 
the  horse,  reminds  us  of  the  lion  quoted 
by  Martinus  Scriblerus : — 

"  He  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous 

His  very  shadow  durst  not  follow  him.' 

There  waa  a  poet  called  Sylvester, 
contemporary  with  Ben  Johnson,  ^veU 
considered  in  his  day,  and  better  re- 
membered now  by  a  rhyming  wager, 
rather  too  free  for  our  pages,  than  by 
his  poetry,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  taken  aa  a  sample : — 

"  Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltick  Ocean, 
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We  ought  to  apologise  for  introduc- 
ing  Blackmore  among  celebrated  writ- 
ers, with  which  honoured  fraternity  he 
has  no  claim  to  be  enrolled.  As  his 
works  will  never  bo  disinterred,  and 
his  name  is  even  unknown  to  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  mention  of  it  re- 
quires  a  glossarial  note.  We  shall 
merely  remind  our  readers  that  he  was 
one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to 
King  William  the  Third,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted/  and  that  he  wrote  and 
published  interminable  epics,  as  he 
thought  and  designated  them,  and 
which,  it  was  said,  as  he  was  in  good 
medical  practice,  he  composed  to  the 
rumbling  of  his  chariot-wheels  while 
paying  ms  daily  visits  to  his  patients. 
Uow  the  unsaleable  lumber  must  have 
weighcMi  down  his  unhappy  bookseller  I 
He  might  have  deprecated  him,  as 
Lord  Byron  does  a  prolific  bard  of  his 
younger  days— 

'*  As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare  !** 

From  mad  Nat.  Lee,  the  most  insane 
of  all  the  votaries  of  Parnassus,  we 
naturally  look  for  inflated  writing. 
**  Te  gods,  annihilate  both  time  and  space. 
And  nu^e  two  lovers  happy,** 

is  not  a  bad  specimen;  but  the  cele- 
brated rhuMody  of  Alexander  on  the 
passage  ot  the  Granicus  is  a  better 
average  sample.     As  Hart  or  Barry 
delivered  this  gigantic  h}7>erbole,  the 
pit  shook  to  its  centre,  and  the  deni- 
zens  of  the  neighbouring  alleys  thought 
there  was  an  earthquake. 
'*  Can  none  remember  ?  Yes,  I  know  all  roust  I 
When  gloiy,  like  a  towering  eagle  stood, 
Perch'd  on  my  beaver  in  the  Gnmick  flood, — 
Where  wtr,  and  blood,  and  rapine  fled  before^ 
And  the  pale  Fates,  affrighted,  left  the  shore ; 
When  the  immortals  on  the  billows  rode, 
And  I  myself  appear'd  the  leading  god  !*' 

All  this  sort  of  thing,  in  ''  the  good 
old  times,"  produced  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, and  excited  the  play-going 
public  to  a  frenzy  of  delight.  How  a 
London  audience,  in  1851,  would  stare 
if  either  Knowles  or  Bulwer,  in  their 
next  new  play,  should  treat  them  to  a 
few  similar  exuberances. 

Rowe  nearly  rivals  Lee  in  the  follow- 
ing burst  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  in 
his  tragedy  of  Lady  Jane  Oreyt  and 
which  he  professed  to  be  written,  with 
Jane  Shore,  in  direct  imitation  of  Shak- 
spere. 


**  Qive  way,  and  Wt  the  gushing  tomntcoae; 
Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  swell  tbeddsige, 
TEU  the  flood  rise  upon  the  guilty  woiid, 
And  make  the  ruin  common  !** 

If  bets  were  taken  as  to  who  is  tk 
author  of  this,  Lee  or  Rowe,  the  od<is 
would  rise  five  to  one  on  mad  Lee. 

Gomeille,  theShakspere  of  France, 
as  ho  is  sometimes  called,  in  his  Ho- 
race, one  of  his  acknowledged  diefi 
ifotfOTtf,  indulges  in  the  following  ^oii- 
matiae,  which,  if  it  be  not  unmitigated 
rant,  there  is  no  value  in  epithets.  Co- 
riace,  on  ascertaining  that  he  moat 
fight  with  the  brothers  of  his  beloved, 
exclaims  in  despair  :— 

^*Que  deaormaUle  Ciel,  les  I>iab1es,etle&<it, 
Preparent  contre  nous  un  generale  cfibrt ! 
J'y  mis,  pour  fiiire  pis,  dans  I'etat  on  boos 

sommes, 
£t  le  Sort,  et  les  Diemc,  les  Enfen, etks 

HommesI" 

Any  one  who  has  heard  this  passage 
given,  as  I  have,  with  aU  the  ^vanic 
amnios  of  French  tragic  dedamatioD, 
wdl  not  sleep  without  ooeaaonal  starti 
for  a  week  uter,  unless  he  uses  some 
of  the  "  drowsy  syrups  "  or  anodyne* 
lago  alludes  to  when  torturing  his  im- 
suspicious  commander. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
Bolenm,  measured,  and  weU-diseipliaed 
imagination  of  Dr.  Johnson  suffer  Ma- 
homet the  Second  to  ascend  to  the  fol- 
lowing height  in  his  otherwise  cold, 
classic  tragedy  of  Irene : — 

**  Could  the  fierce  North,  upon  his  frozen 

wings, 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wond*zing  dooda, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiad's  golden  chsrioC, 
Thence  should  my  foiy  drag  him  down  to 

tortures." 

How  mercilessly  he  would  have  cas- 
tigated this  in  anoUier  offender.  "Now, 
sir,"  he  would  have  said, '  *  here  we  have 
sheer  absurdity.  The  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  power  of  Mahomet 
was,  doubtless,  astonishing,  but  it  ex- 
tended not  to  the  realms  of  space,  and 
was  incapable  of  gri^plin^  with  the 
firmament. "  Yet  he  refused  to  let  this 
Mahomet  lose  his  senses  when  forced 
to  sacrifice  his  mistress^  as  Grarricl^ 
who  at  that  time  intended  to  ensct  the 
fiery  Turk  suggested,  thinking  it  would 
animate  and  throw  vicour  into  a  heavy 
play.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  fellow 


*  **The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  QaaihaJ*^Pape, 
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wants  me  to  let  Mahomet  go  mad  in 
the  fiflh  act,  that  he  ma^  have  an 
opportunity  of  kicking  up  his  heels  and 
tossing  his  arms  about,  but  I  shall  not 
indulge  him."  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had.  Garrick  took 
the  tamer  part  of  Demetrius,  and  re- 
signed Mahomet  to  Barrv ;  but,  with 
all  their  eftbrts,  they  could  with  diffi- 
culty keep  Irene  alive  imtil  the  ninth 
and  anther's  night.  On  that  occasion 
the  Doctor  appeared  "  for  that  night 
only'*  in  the  stage-box,  and  in  a  gold- 
laced  waistcoat. 

There  are  few  speeches  in  Shak- 
speare's  acting  plays  more  frequently 
c^uoted  or  more  vehemently  applauded, 
when  delivered  **  with  good  emphasis 
and  discretion,"  than  Hotspur's  grand 
flourish  about  honour,  which  (with  all 
our  reverence  for  the  mightv  bard)  is 
a  little  too  much  in  *'  Lrcles*  vein," 
and  somewhat  out  of  character ;  more 
in  keeping  with  the  wild,  romantic 
imagination  of  the  Welch  Magiciair, 
Owen  Glendower,  than  the  blunt  nor- 
thern soldier,  the  straightforward, 
d(H?d- doing,  although  impetuous  Percy. 
This  is  flat  heresy,  perhaps,  but  we  are 
open  to  conviction,  and  speak  with 
becoming  reserve : — 

"  By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  bonoor  from  the  palefac*d 

moon! 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the 

ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  tlic  locks, 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might 

wear, 
Without  co-rival,  all  her  dignities." 

Campbell,  in  his  "Life  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,"  pronoimces  sentence  of ''utter 
bombast"  on  several  of  the  most  re- 
nowned passages  in  Sheridan's  para- 
phrase of  Kotzebue's  Pizarro.  Such 
as  Cora's  description  of  maternal  ec- 
stacj  when  her  infant  begins  to  see,  to 
disUnguish  o]^ecta,  to  cut  teeth,  and 
to  prattle.  ^Elvira's  soliloquy  at  the 
end  of  tiie  third  act,  and  Pizarro's 
speech  in  disregard  of  the  opinion  of 
posterity;  to  which  speech,  with  un- 
pardonable misrepresentation,  he  attii. 
butes  exactly  a  contrary  meaning.  He 
says,  oontemptuouslv,  *'  in  one  speech 
a  warrior  pnredicts  tnat  his  bones  will 
rattle  in  his  grave  with  joy  at  his  pos- 
thumous fame,"  and  turns  this  idea  mto 
ridicule. 

Uow  does  the  fact  stand  ?  Elvira 
cautioiui  FizaiTo  to  pay  some  respect 


to  future  fame,  and  not  to  suUy  his 
reputation  by  putting  his  prisoner, 
Alonzo,  to  death.  lie  replies,  "  And 
should  posterity  applaud  my  deeds, 
think  you  my  mouldering  bones  will 
rattle  with  transport  in  my  tomb? 
No ;  this  is  renown  for  visionary  boys 
to  dream  of.  The  fame  I  covet  shall 
uphold  my  living  estimation,  o'erbear 
with  popular  support  the  envy  of  my 
foes,  advance  my  purposes,  and  aid 
my  power."  This  appears  to  us  ex- 
ceedingly unlike  bombast,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  good  practical  logic  of  the 
Tamerlane  or  Genghis  Khan  school,  or 
of  that  of  the  usual  disciples  of  the 
sword ;  but  if  Campbell  thought  dif. 
ferently,  at  least  he  should  have  read 
with  common  attention,  and  quoted 
correctly.  But  can  we  expect  fair  cri- 
ticism in  a  writer  so  utterly  heedless  as 
to  call  the  Stranger,  Mr,  Holler,  and 
to  say  in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  that  he 
knows  not  to  whom  that  poet  alludes 
in  these  lines : — 

**  Nor  he  who  for  Uie  banc  of  thoumnds  born. 

Built  God  a  churchy  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  Kora.** 

The  poet  of  Hope  should  have  been 
more  guarded  himself,  when  he  devils 
in  such  slashing  invective  as  to  pro- 
nounce Dr.  Parr  a  simpleton,  John 
Pinkerton  a  charlatan,  and  George 
Chalmers  equalljr  destitute  of  learning 
and  tiste.  Verily  there  is  no  bro- 
therly love  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Boaden  ("Life  of  Kemble")  selects 
from  Pizarro  the  identical  passages 
Campbell  condemns,  for  the  most  un- 
quahtied  laudation,  calling  them  "  im- 
ages of  high  emotion,  expressed  in  the 
richest  terms,  though  not  in  the  metre 
of  poetr^r."  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  in 
the  medium.  They  are  neither  con- 
temptible nor  of  first-nitc  excellence, 
but  suited  to  their  place,  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion.  We  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  Uke  Pizarro  stilly 
with  all  its  faults  and  incongruities, 
and  think  it  better  than  two-thirds  of 
the  French  adaptations  which  Of  late 
^ears  have  become  so  popular.  There 
IS  an  air  of  romance  in  the  story,  and 
effect  in  the  stage  arrangement,  which 
never  fail  to  please  the  audience,  al- 
though the  professed  critics  cavil ;  and 
all  leading  actors  are  partial  to  Kolla, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
theatric  heroes.  Few  plays  in  modern 
times  have  obtained  so  much  celebrity. 
It  was  brought  out  hite  in  the  season, 
when  only  thirty-six  nights  remained 
for  its  run ;  yet  it  produced  X  16,000  to 
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the  treasaiy  of  tbe  theatre,  and  30,000 
copies  were  printed  and  sold. 

The  in  trod  action  of  the  name  of 
Boaden  reminds  us,  that  as  a  dramatic 
writer  he  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the 
lowest  place  in  the  scale,  of  ail  whose 
crude  conceptions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  sustmned  by  a  patient  and 
long-sufiering  public*  We  cannot  for 
our  lives  detect  a  redeeming  feature  in 
one  of  them.  He  principafly  founded 
on  the  popular  romances  of  the  day  ; 
but  how  ne  obtained  interest  enough 
with  the  managers  to  get  them  acted 
is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  a  histrionic 
mystery.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
sort  01  second  class  Boswell,  on  the 
staff  of  John  Kemble,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  once  pilloried  themselves  into 
one  of  his  abortions,  called  Aurelio  arid 
Miraaida,  being  a  dramatic  version  of 
Mat.  Lewis's  respectable  novel  of  the 
♦'  Monk. "  Speaking  of  this,  Campbell 
Bays,t  "It  was  weU  performed,  and 
would  have  been  well  received,  if  the 
author  had  been  more  fortunate  in  his 
hearers;  but  the  audience  would  not 
learn  their  parts.  It  was  meant  that 
they  should  be  alternately  sad  and 
gxirthful,  the  piece  being  traffi* comic. 
They,  however^  laughed  at  Uie  most 


tragic  passages,  ^nd  looked  grave  at 
the  most  comic."  Boaden*s  mapaun 
opus  appears  to  have  been  aptly  ^led 
The  Voice  of  Nature,  and  founded  on 
the  judf^ment  of  Solomon,  a  subject  ill 
chosen,  and  calculated  to  maie  the 
*'unco  guid"  as  Bums  calls  them, 
shudder.  When  he  came  to  the  green- 
room to  be  delivered  of  thisprodigy, 
he  said  with  complacence,  "  This  time, 
at  least,  I  think  I  have  given  Bill/ 
(meaning  Shakspeare)  the  go-by."  On 
another  occasion  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Powell,  who  was  to  sustain  a  leading 
character  in  one  of  his  inflictions, 
**  Surely,  Madam,  there  can  be  nothing 
on  eartn  so  dreadful  as  reading  a  play 
to  a  company  of  performers."  To 
which  the  lady,  who  had  a  ready  wit, 
replied,  *'0h,  yes;  there  is  one  thing 
much  worse — listening  to  it."  But 
let  us  do  justice.  Bo»den,  though  a 
bad  dramatist,  is  not  without  litenuy 
^erit.  He  was  the  first  to  detect  tbe 
imposture  of  Vortigem  and  the  Ireland 
fabrications,  in  a  well  written  pamphlet, 
which  anticipated  the  unwieldy  vo- 
lume of  Miuone.  He  wrote  several 
amusing  memoirs,  and  his  "Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Shakspeare 
Portraits  "  is  decidedly  valuable. 


17NXYER8ITT  BKrORX. 


A  RoTAXi  Commission  has  been,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  issued,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  named,  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin.  Yielding,  appa- 
rently, to  some  external  pressure, 
rather  than  to  any  internal  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Lord 
John  Russell  has  determined  to  include 
our  University  in  the  same  category 
with  her  Engush  sisters,  and  to  insti- 
tute in  Ireland  an  investigation  similar 
to  that  already  in  operation  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Whether  or  not  this  measure  was 
necessary,  or  what  may  have  been  the 
motives  of  those  who  pressed  its  adop- 
tion on  the  Prime  Mmister,  we  shall 


not  now  stop  to  inquire.  Whether  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  first  commenced 
was  hostile  or  not,  the  University  of 
Dublin  has  no  Just  reason  to  complain 
of  the  act  which  entrusted  the  present 
inquiry  to  such  men  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Lord  Rosse,  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr. 
Longfield,  and  Mr.  Cooper;  and  if  the 
investigation  be  carried  on,  as  we  hope 
and  believe  it  will,  in  a  spirit  neitfaer 
bigoted  nor  restless,  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  predict,  that  the  University 
of  Dublin  will  come  from  the  ordeal 
with  an  increased  capacity  for  useful- 
ness, and  certainly  with  an  undiminish- 
ed reputation. 
Admitting,  however,  the  wisdom  of 


*  It  is  easier  to  speak  with  decision  of  what  is  inferior  than  what  is  excellent.  We 
recollect  once  giving  a  gallery  order  to  our  printer's  Devil,  to  see  one  of  the  nuraeroos 
so-called  ''popular  Irish  comedians,"  who  came  to  make  us  forget  Tyrone  Power. 
On  asking  him,  the  next  day,  the  feeling  of  that  most  influential  portion  of  tbe 
public,  as  to  the  new  aspirant*  he  said,  '*  Ob,  sir,  there  was  no  dirision  of  opinion 
about  him  at  all ;  ho*8  decidedly  the  worst." 

f  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
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the  selecUon  which  has  been  made>  we 
must,  nevertheless,  maintain  that  self- 
reform  is  ever  the  best  reform.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  who  would  under- 
take the  task  of  effectinoj  important 
changes  in  an  institution  Uke  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin,  should  be  possessed 
of  perfect  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a 
general  view  of  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained ;  it  is  not  enough  that  his  re- 
forms should  be  in  principle  liberal  and 
salutary ;  he  must  also  have  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system  which  he  desires  to 
improve,  as  will  enable  him  to  esti- 
mate justly  the  several  consequences 
of  the  measures  which  he  proposes  to 
introduce,  and  to  select  tne  most  fa- 
Yourable  time  and  means  for  their  ac- 
complishment. Without  such  know- 
ledge, policy  the  most  enlightened  in 
principle  may  be  in  effect  most  disaa- 
trous.  Without  such  knowledge,  no 
one,  how  just  soever  his  general  views 
may  be,  is  qualified  to  become  a  re- 
former. Such  a  combination  of  just 
and  liberal  principles  with  practical 
knowledge  of  detail  we  cannot  indeed 
always  hope  to  find.  We  must  often 
be  satbfiea  to  accept  an  imperfect  and 
even  dangerous  reform,  where  no  other 
can  be  h^ ;  to  prefer  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment to  the  continuance  of  a  use- 
less or  pernicious  system.  But  if  this 
combination  can  be  found,  if  those  who 
must  be  best  acquainted  with  detail, 
have  also  shown  that  thev  are  not  de- 
ficient in  the  other  qualities  necessary 
to  a  reformer,  it  is  surely  no  more  than 
common  prudence  to  entrust  the  task 
to  their  hands ;  or,  if  circumstances 
render  that  impossible,  at  least  to  allow 
great  weight  to  any  advice  they  may 
offer,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  efiecting 
the  desired  improvement. 

These  principles,  the  truth  of  which 
will  hardly  be  disputed,  seem  naturally 
to  suggest  the  means  of  determining, 
in  what  cases  an  institution  like  the 
University  of  Dublin  needs  reform  ab 
extra,  and  when  it  mav  safely  be  per- 
mitted to  reform  itselt.  If  the  rulers 
of  such  an  institution  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  bigotedly  averse  to  im- 
provement— unable  of  themselves  to 
see  what  is  necessary — unwilling  to 
listen  to  others,  who  may  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  then  indeed  the  institution 
cannot  safely  be  left  to  reform  itself, 
and  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
entrust  to  other  hands  the  duty,  which 


its  own  rulers  have  not  the  power  or 
the  will  to  discharge.  But  if^the  true 
state  of  the  case  be  the  exact  reverse 
of  this — if  it  can  be  shown  that,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  have  constantly 
and  successfully  exerted  themselves  to 
give  efficiency  to  its  system,  to  provide 
a  constant  supply  for  the  wants  of  an 
ever-chan^ng  age ;  if  they  have  done 
this  of  their  own  firee-will,  without  in- 
terference or  compulsion,  it  is  not  wise, 
it  is  not  just  to  take  out  of  their  hands 
the  execution  of  a  task,  which  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  fulfil.  Which  of  these  pic- 
tures is  the  true  one,  and  whether  the 
duty  of  a  Commission  should  be  to  aid 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  or  to  supersede 
them,  can  only  be  determinca  by  a 
jreference  to  their  past  history  ;  and  if 
we  add  to  this  consideration  the  ge- 
neral importance  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  need  no  further  apology  for  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
a  brief  review  of  the  principal  improve- 
ments, which  have  been  CTOCted  m  the 
University  of  Dublin  during  the  pre- 
sent century.  And  as  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  pronounce  any  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  se- 
veral branches  of  study  cultivated 
in  Trinity  College,  we  shall  consider 
these  improvements  in  the  order  of 
time. 

First  in  order  of  time,  and  not  least 
in  magnitude  or  importance,  we  may 
place  the  reformation  of  the  Mathema- 
tical School.  It  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  European  science,  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  ei^teenth  century, 
while  the  schools  of  France  and  Ger- 
many were  advancing  with  rapid  strides 
in  the  cultivation  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, the  same  period  in  the  British 
school  was  marked,  if  not  by  inactivity, 
at  least  bv  an  absence  of  progress. 
How  far  this  result  may  be  traced  to 
a  too  constant  attempt  to  imitate  the 
great  master,  whose  methods,  like  the 
bow  of  Ulysses,  are  scarcely  suited  to  a 
weaker  hand,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to 
inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
a  reproach  from  which  Trinity  College 
was  not  exempt,  and  that  between  the 
point  which  then  marked  the  bounds 
of  mathematical  science,  and  that  which 
marked  its  limits  as  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  there  was  to  be  foundt 
in  the  year  1800,  a  hiatoo  of  most  de< 
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plorable  extent  The  higher  branches 
of  modem  analysis  were  unknown ; 
the  works  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange 
were  anintclligible,  even  to  students 
of  the  first  rank.  Even  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  fellowship,  the  mathe- 
matical knowledge  required  was  of  a 
most  limited  character,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  well-known  College 
anecdote,  that  upon  one  occasion  the 
fellowship  candidates  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  professor  of  mathenmtics, 
to  ascertain  whether  ho  purposed  to 
include  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  pro- 
positions of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid 
m  the  fellowship  course.  In  a  word, 
the  Mathematical  School  may  be  said 
to  have  been  non-existent.  For  the 
removal  of  this  reproach,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  is  mainly  indebted  to 
the  exertions  of  the  late  Provost,  Dr. 
Lloyd,  then  a  Junior  Fellow.  Aban- 
donmg  the  via  trita  which  had  proved  so 
hopelessly  barren,  he  introduced  among 
the  mathematical  students  the  more 
fertile  methods  of  modem  analysis .  He 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  school. 
Succeeding  labourers  exerted  them- 
selves to  complete  what  he  had  begun— 
none  with  more  ability  and  success  than 
the  lamented  Professor  Mac  Cullash. 
The  Mathematical  School  of  Dublin 
advanced  with  sure  and  rapid  steps, 
and  in  its  present  state,  weakened 
though  it  is  by  the  loss  of  him  who  was 
its  brightest  ornament,  it  is  vet  inferior 
to  none  in  the  United  Kingaom. 

Li  a  reformation  such  as  that  here  de- 
scribed, where  so  much  depends  upon 
individual  exertion,  the  amount  to  be 
attributed  to  actual  legislation  must 
necessarily  be  small ;  still,  however^ 
the  governing  body  of  the  Universitpr 
have  not  been  inactive.  By  the  insti- 
tution of  the  gold  medal  in  1816,  and 
subsequently  by  that  of  moderatorships 
in  1834,  they  have  stimulated  under- 
graduate exertion  in  the  scientific  field. 
Two  professorships,  of  Xatural  Philo- 
sophy and  Mathematics,  had  lone  ex- 
isted in  the  University  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  Erasmus  Smith.  One  of  these, 
the  professorship  of  Mathematics,  had 
been  held  by  a  SeniorFellow,  and  neither 
chair  was  intended  to  engross  the  en- 
tire attention  of  the  protessor,  who,  if 
a  Junior  Fellow,  mignt  still  continue 
to  be  a  tutor.  The  evil  of  this  system, 


which  allowed  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fessor to  be  distracted  by  a  variety  of 
duties,  was  felt  and  remedied.  The 
chairs  of  Mathematics  and  Kataral 
Philosophy  have  been  more  richly  en- 
dowed, and  the  Junior  Fellow  who 
holds  either  is  required  to  give  up  his 
pupils,  as  well  as  any  College  lecture- 
ship which  he  may  hold  at  uie  time  of 
his  election,  and  to  devote  himself  nn- 
dividedly  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship. A  Queen's  Letter  has  also 
been  obtained,  empowering  the  Board 
to  dispense  with  toe  rule  of  seniority, 
and  to  call  upon  the  two  professois  to 
take  part  in  the  fellowship  examinsp 
tion.  In  practice  the  examination  in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
is  invariably  conducted  by  them.  The 
efficiency  of  the  examination  is  thus 
secured  m  both  these  departments. 

With  the  Mathematical  School  of 
Trinity  College  we  tmst  that  the  Go- 
vcmment  willnot  be  over-hasfy  to  in- 
terfere. It  is  not,  indeed,  perfect,  and 
we  shall,  before  we  conclude,  point  out 
at  least  one  important  particular  in 
which  we  think  it  susceptible  of  much 
improvement ;  but  let  nothing  be  done 
which  would  in  any  way  tend  to  impair 
its  efficiency,  or  deprive  it  of  the  honour 
which  at  present  attaches  to  it. 

**  Evil  would  be  the  day,**  says  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  **  for  the  science  of 
the  British  isles,  were  the  high  honours 
given  to  mathematical  learning  by  these 
two  universities  (Cambridge  and  Dub- 
lin) to  lose  their  estimation  through  any 
change  of  system.  The  great  mathe- 
maticians of  Dublin  will  be  true  to  their 
best  interests ;  and  Cambridge,  I  doubt 
not,  through  every  moral  and  Intellec- 
tual change,  will  continue  true  to  the 
interests  of  high  mathematical  science. 
Its  practical  bearing  on  the  business  of 
life  is  universally  admitted ;  and  on  this 
account  we  honour  it;  but  we  have 
higher  motives  for  honouring  it  in  our 
academic  course, — as  the  gmde  to  the 
highest  forms  of  material  truth ;  as  an 
instrument  to  draw  out  the  conseqnencea 
of  accumulated  discoveries  ;  as  a  check 
to  wild  hypothesis ;  and  as  a  part  of 
severe  logiCf  of  moral  training,  and  of 
intellectual  discipline."* 

Passing  over  minor  changes  and 
improvements  which  were  from'  time 
to  time  efiected,  we  come  now  to  notice 
the  most  important  reform  which  the 


*  *'  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  UniverAitv  of  Cambridge."    Preface  to  the 
Fifth  Edition,  p.  cccxUL 
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Board,  in  their  lc<rfslative  capacity,  have 
as  yet  accomplished,  ire  mean  the  re- 
fonnation,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  foundation,  of  the  Divinity  School. 
It  will  scarcely  be  denied — it  never  has 
been  denied — ^that  among  the  many 
grave  daties  which  devolve  upon  the 
University  of  Dublin,  none  is  more 
weighty  than  the  task  of  educating 
those  who  are  destined  ''to  serve  in 
the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church." 
We  are  far,  indeed,  from  agreeing  with 
those  who  would  allow  this  duty,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  to  absorb  all  others, 
and  thus  convert  a  university  into  a 
theological  college.  The  Universitjr  of 
Dublin  has  many  important  functions 
to  perform,  and  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
other  than  a  false  and  dangerous  policy 
to  allow  any  one  of  them  to  usurp  the 
attention  which  should  be  shared  by 
all.  Yet  whether  we  consider  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  itself,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  operation,  or  the  intentions 
of  those  by  whom  Trinity  College  was 
founded,  we  can  scarcelv^ve,  amongst 
her  various  duties,  too  high  a  place  to 
the  task  of  educating  the  clergy  of  the 
United  Church.  I^  us  now  inquire 
what  provision  was  made  previous  to 
the  year  1633  for  the  discharge  of  this 
important  task.  We  quote  from  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  228  :— 

"  The  writer  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber when  all  the  edacation  given  in  the 
UniTerAity  to  theological  students,  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  was  a  course  of 
very  elementary  catechetical  examina- 
tion, twice  a  week  during  four  terms,  in 
certain  parts  of  Bishop  Burnet's  Expo- 
sition of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Be- 
sides this  the  Professor  of  Divinity  read 
prelections,  but  attendance  on  these 
prelections  was  purolv  voluntary  ;  it  was 
not  enforced  by  the  lD"niversity  nor  re- 
quired by  the  Bishops ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
students  ever  attencted  them  at  all. 
Archbishop  King's  Lecturer  also  read, 
or  rather  catechised,  in  some  such  book 
as  Paley*8  Evidences;  but  here,  also, 
attendance  was  only  required  by  the 
University  from  Scholars,  and  by  the 
Bishops  was  not  recognised  at  all ;  so 
that,  virtually,  the  only  professional 
knowIMj^e  absolutely  enforced,  the  only 
theological  information  ]»rovided  by  the 
University  for  the  future  clergy  of  Ire- 


land, as  such,  was  whatever  they  could 
gather  from  Burnet's  most  unsound  and 
inaccurate  book,  in  a  period  of  four  aca- 
demic terms,  beginning  generally  in 
November,  and  ending  in  the  June 
following." 

That  such  a  course  of  education  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  Qualify  the  Irish 
clergyman  for  the  discbarge  of  his  im- 
portant duty,  to  enable  him  to  combat 
successfully  the  varied  forms  of  igno- 
rance and  error  which  he  is  destined 
to  encounter  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  out, 
umited  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  education  ^ven 
to  the  Insn  divinity  student  was  infe- 
rior to  that  eiven  by  any  other  univer- 
sity, or  that  m  the  improvements  which 
have  since  then  been  effected,  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  have  been 
merely  endeavouring  to  raise  the  Divi- 
nity School  to  a  level  previouslv  attain- 
ed by  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

"  Whether  (says  the  present[Bishop  of 
Ossory**)  we  compared  our  divinity  stu- 
dents at  that  time  with  those  that  we 
formerly  sent  forth,  or  with  any  who 
were  then  issuing  from  any  other  place 
of  learning,  we  should,  I  believe,  have 
found  abundant  cause  to  be  content  with 
ourselves.  But  the  question  was  hap- 
pily considered  and  determined  upon 
larger  and  sounder  principles — upon  the 
principles  on  which  all  such  Questions 
ought  to  be  determined.  Looking  not 
at  what  we  ourselves  had  done,  or  at 
what  others  were  doing,  but  at  what  the 
exigencies  of  our  own  times  required, 
and  at  what  we  were  able  to  effect,  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  determined 
upon  important  changes  in  this  part  of 
our  system  of  education,  by  which  the 
period  of  our  divinity  course  was  ex- 
tended, the  course  itself  very  consider- 
ably enlarged,  and  considerable  altera- 
tions made  in  the  provisions  for  con- 
ducting it." 

What  these  reforms  were,  we  learn 
from  the  article  previously  quoted  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  After  al- 
luding to  an  improvement  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  former  system,  which  shortly 
followed  the  appointment  of  the  kte 
Dr.  Elrington  to  the  Regius  Professor- 
ship of  Divinity,  the  writer  proceeds : 

**  This  laid  the  foundation  of  that  most 
important  measure,   which  was  aftcr- 


•  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School   of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  on  the  first  Lecture  pay  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1837. 
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wards  adopted  under  the  provostship  of 
the  late  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  which  has  re- 
ceivod  the  unanimous  sanction  of  our 
prelates,  the  giving  of  a  divinity  testi- 
monium,  distinct  from  the  testimonium 
of  the  degree,  and  requiring  two  years* 
residence  and  attendance  on  divinity 
lectures  as  necessary  for  obtaining  this 
testimonium.  This  was  followed  by 
another  very  important  regulation,  the 
establishment  of  two  examinations,  one 
at  the  end  ofeaeh  year,  in  addition  to 
the  voluntary  divinity  examinations,  at 
which  prizes  are  given  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  for 
distinguished  answering. 

"  At  present,  therefore,  the  divinity 
student,  to  obtain  the  testimonium  of 
the  University,  which  the  Bishops  have 
agreed  to  require  as  necessary  for  holy 
orders,  tniut  pass  through  a  two  years* 
course  of  study}  he  must  attend  the 
prelections  of  Archbishop  King's  Lec- 
turer, with  the  catechetical  lectures  of 
his  assistants,  during  the  first  of  these 
years;  he  must  attend  the  prelections 
of  the  professor,  and  the  catechetical 
lectures  of  the  assistants,  during  tiie 
second  year ;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year  he  must  pass  an  examination  in  a 
prescribed  course  of  study,  embracing  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, together  with  the  Christian 
evidences,  the  Socinian,  and  Arian,  and 
Romish  controversies,  the  Liturgy,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  Church  his- 
tory. The  principal  text-books  now 
employed  for  these  examinations  are 
Butler's  Analogy,  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
Paley's  Evidences  and  Horse  Paulinae, 
Magee  on  the  Atonement,  Burnet  on  the 
Articles,  Potter  on  Church  Govern- 
ment, Bishop  Taylor's  Dissuasive  against 
Popery,  Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  Soames'cditionof  Mosheim's  Church 
History.  By  this  system  a  minimum  of 
information  is  communicated,  even  to 
those  who  aim  only  at  barely  passing  the 
examinations,  which  is  certainly  far  rrom 
contemptible;  whilst  it  enables  the  more 
intelligent  and  industrious  to  carry  away 
an  amount  of  learning  which  forms  a 
most  excellent  foundation  for  future 
study,  and  a  very  respectable  prepara* 
tion  for  their  ministerial  labours.'* 

It  18  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Divinity  School 
ot  Trinity  College  is  at  present  con- 
ducted. The  ample  time  allowed,  the 
judicious  selection  of  text-books,  and 
the  bappy  combination  of  the  several 
methods  of  prelection,  catechetical  lec- 
ture, and  examination,  must  ensure  it 
success.  As  a  proof  that  it  has  been 
successful,  we  may  mention  the  fact 


that  several  English  Bishops  have  said, 
that  at  their  ordination  examinations 
they  have  found  no  men  so  well  pre- 
pared as  the  divinity  students  of  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  the  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  in  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Medicine.  In  the  former 
of  these  the  Board  have,  in  conjunc 
tioQ  with  the  Benchers  of  the  Queen's 
Inns,  exerted  themselves  to  establish 
an  efficient  system  of  lectures  for  law 
students.  Additional  professorships 
have  been  founded  ;  and  although  the 
system  is  still  too  much  in  its  infancy 
to  allow  us  to  judge  of  its  working,  wc 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  produce  a 
highly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  legal 
profession .  In  the  M ed ical  School  the 
Board  have  recently  resolved  to  throw 
open,  without  special  fees,  to  all  stu- 
dents  having  their  names  on  the  rolL 
book,  the  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  University  Professors,  so  far 
as  they  are  required  for  the  degree 
of  M.B.  They  have  likewise  founded 
a  new  professorship  (in  surgery),  and 
an  Herbarium  in  the  botanical  de- 
partment, to  the  tiare  of  which  Dr. 
Harvey  has  been  appointed.  Prizes 
for  proficiency  in  the  several  branches 
of  medical  study  have  been  for  some 
years  established,  and  are  found  to 
work  well. 

No  science  has  of  late  attracted  more 
attention  than  Engineering.  The  great 
increase  of  railways,  which  forms  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  our  age,  had 
so  elevated  uie  importance  of  the  en- 
gineer, that  it  soon  became  necessiuy  to 
,  provide  increased  facilities  and  a  higher 
sort  of  education  for  those  who  destined 
themselves  to  that  profession.  For  this 
want  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
have  not  been  slow  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate supply.  We  quote  from  the 
University  Calendar  for  the  present 
year,  pp.  118  et  seq, : — 

"The  School  of  Engineering  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  was  estabfished  in 
the  year  1&42,  with  the  view  of  combin- 
ing, as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction  requi- 
site for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  of  imparting  to  the  members  of 
that  profession  the  other  advantages  of 
academical  education.** 

With  the  view  of  rendering  this 
school  as  complete  as  possible,  lectorsrs 
have  been  appointed  in  the  several 
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branches  of  mathematics,  physics,  me* 
chanics— both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical—chemistry, mineralogy,  geolog)*; 
together  with  the  several  branches  of 
practical  engineering,  drawing,  survey- 
ing, levelling,  and  field  work  in  general. 

"To  facilitate  their  practical  sta- 
dies,  a  model-room,  chemical  laboratory, 
workshops,  and  drawing  rooms,  have 
been  provided  for  the  students.  .  .  . 
In  audition  to  the  extensive  philoso- 
phical apparatus  previously  in  the  pos- 
session or  the  College,  the  school  is  like- 
wise furnished  with  a  complete  set  of 
all  the  instruments  required  in  survey- 
ing and  levelling.  The  construction 
and  principles  of  the  latter  are  explained 
to  the  students  by  lectures  in  their 
second  year,  and  their  use  taught  by  the 
actual  execution  of  surveys  of  various 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the 
assistant  professor.  In  like  manner,  the 
principles  of  practical  engineering  are 
nrst  communicated  in  lecture,  and  sub- 
sequently illustrated  by  the  inspection 
of  the  great  railway  and  other  public 
works  now  in  progress — ^the  professor 
of  engineering.  Sir  John  MacMeill,  hav- 
ing kindly  afforded  the  students  every 
facility  for  this  purpose.** 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
University  Calendar,  and  to  Professor 
Dixon's  Introductory  Lecture,  for  fur- 
ther details  upon  this  subject.  Enough 
has,  however  been  said  to  show  that  the 
Engineering  School  of  Trinity  College 
IS  conducted  on  wise  and  practical  prin. 
ciples,  and  that  its  establishment  af- 
fords an  additional  proof  of  the  desire 
of  the  Board  to  provide  a  supply  for 
the  ever-growing  wants  of  the  age. 

Much,  too,  has  been  done  for  the  en- 
couragement of  various  other  branches 
of  study  not  included  in  the  under- 
graduate course,  by  the  establishment 
of  prizes.  Thus  we  find,  by  reference 
to  the  Calendar,  that  prizes  of  various 
amounts  have  been  founded  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy,* Modem  History,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Botany,  &c. 

In  the  measures  of  reform  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  hitherto  di- 
rected, ova  readers  have  no  doubt  ob- 
served that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
them,  important  as  they  are,  were  by 


their  nature,  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  students.  The  aspirant  to 
scientific  honours,  and  he  alone,  would 
feel  the-beneficial  efiect  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Mathematical  School. 
The  advantages  of  a  more  extended 
theo1o|pcal  education  would  be  in  ge- 
neral lunited  to  the  candidate  for  holy 
orders.  The  students  of  engineering, 
law,  or  medicine,  would  have  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  provisions 
which  have  been  made  for  their  re- 
spective professions.  But  the  benefits 
of  the  reform  to  which  we  now  proceed, 
and  which  we  have  designedly  reserved 
to  the  last  place,  are  restricted  to  no 
class ;  they  are  the  reform,  not  of  a  par- 
ticular school,  but  of  the  general  system 
of  university  education. 

The  system  of  education  adopted  in 
Trinity  College  is,  as  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  a  mixed  one,  consist- 
ing partly  of  lectures,  and  partly  of 
examinations.  Of  these  the  former  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  important 
as  well  as  the  most  difficult.  With- 
out entering  into  the  vezata  giuMiio, 
whether  a  university  ought,  in  any 
case,  to  confer  a  degree  upon  those 
who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  her 
complete  system,  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that,  considered  even  as  a  test  of  the 
knowled^  of  the  student,  a  course  of 
catechetical  lectures  must  necessarily 
be  far  more  effective  than  an  examu 
nation,  which  is  unavoidably  brief, 
hurried,  and  partial.  If,  then,  we  de- 
sire to  give  efficiency  to  the  s^rstem  of 
collegiate  education,  it  is  to  this  point 
that  our  efibrts  must  be  principally  di- 
rected; and  it  was  precisely  in  this 
.point  that  the  system  formerly  pursued 
m  Trinity  College  was  most  defective. 

Ko  man  is  capable  of  giving  effi- 
cient instruction  in  all  the  branches 
of  academic  study.  Whatever  be  the 
extent  of  his  genius  or  his  learning, 
the  mind  of  each  individual  is  ge- 
nerally possessed  by  a  strong  inclination 
for  some  one  pursuit,  to  the  injury  or 
exclusion  of  the  rest ;  and  if  duty  re- 
quire that  his  attention  should  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  variety  of  subiects,  the 
most  favourable  result  which  we  can 
anticipate  is,  that  afler  a  zealous,  and 
therefore  efiective,  performance  of  that 
part  of  his  task  which  accords  with  his 


*  This  important  subject,  for  the  introduction  of  which  Trinity  College  is  in- 
debted to  th«  liberality  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  been  recently  addod  to 
the  course  appointed  to  be  read  by  candidates  for  moderatorships  in  togics  and 
ethics. 
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own  tii^tefl,  the  remainder  will  be  gone 
through  with  conscientious  exactness  of 
routine,  irksome  to  the  instructor,  and 
of  little  benefit  to  the  pupil.     Again, 
if  no  provision  be  made  for  the  various 
capacities  of  students,  if  the  same  lec- 
ture be  given  to  the  candidate  for  aca- 
demic distinction,  and  to  the  student 
whose  ability  is  no  more  than  adequate 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  degree,  or,  as  they 
are  technically  termed,  the  honur-man, 
and  the  caution-man,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  lecturer  should  consult  for 
both  ?    If  he  adapt  his  lectures  to  the 
capacity  of  the  higner  class  of  students, 
those  of  more  limited  intellect  will  find 
them  unintelligible  ;  if  he  address  him- 
self to  the  lower  class,  the  honor-man 
will  despise  them  as  superfluous.  Under 
the  system  which  was  pursuedin  Trinity 
College,  previous  to   the  year  1634, 
these  difficulties  were  insurmountable. 
When  each  tutor  was  required  to  lec- 
ture in  almost  every  branch  of  the  acade- 
mic course,  and  to  address  himself  at  the 
same  instant  to  students  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent  capacities,  it  was  impossible  that 
his  lectures  should  be  in  general  efiec- 
tive.  Thefee  difficulties  must,  of  course, 
have  increased  with  every  extension  of 
the  subjects  of  academic  study,  and  at 
a  time  when  public  opinion  has  pro- 
nounoed  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
admission  of  many  now  subjects  into 
a  collegiate  education,  thev  would  soon 
have  been  found  intolerable.    For  the 
removal  of  these  difficulties  the  Board 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  legislated  suc- 
cessfully, inherent  as  they  were  in  the 
system  of  tuition,  which  assigned  to 
each  tutor  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
education  of  his  own  pupils,  a  system, 
over  which  tho  Board  had  little  or 
no  control.    They  iiwe  removed,  how- 
ever, and  that  by,  perhaps,  the  only 
means  which  could   have   been   cm« 
ployed,  a  voluntary  combination  among 
the  Junior  Fellows.     By  the  establish- 
ment, in  the  year  1634,  of  the  present 
tutorial  system,  was  introduced  into 
the  collegiate  system  that  great  prin. 
ciple,  on  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
complish a  work  which,  like  education, 
consists  of  parts,  so  many  and  various, 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour. 
Instead  of  securing  general  inefficiency, 
by  i>ermitting  tho  attention  of  each  in- 
dividual tutor  to  be  distracted  by  a 
number  of  discordant  tasks,  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  is  delegated  the  ma- 
nagement of  tlie  tutorial  system,  and 
who  aixj,   of  cour^o,  well  accjuainted 


with  the  tastes  and  capabilities  of  thofe 
under  their  control,  make  it  their  con- 
stant care  so  to  arrange  the  system  of 
lectures,  as  to  give  to  each  tutor  that 
duty  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Should 
a  new  subject  be  introduced  into  the 
course,  it  is  generally  easy  to  fiud,  in 
so  lar^e  a  body,  two  or  three  who  have 
made  it  their  peculiar  stndy.  Even  if 
none  be  found  actually  prepared  for 
the  task,  the  Committee  would,  by  a 
judicious  relaxation  of  other  duty,  in. 
duce  those  whoso  tastes  lead  them  in 
that  direction,  to  undertake  the  ncces. 
sary  labour.  Students  of  diffisrent  powers 
are  no  longer  aU  brought  together  in 
one  heterogeneous  mass,  but  are  ar- 
ranged  in  classes,  separate  lecturers 
being  assigned  to  those  who  are,  and 
to  those  who  are  not  candidates  for 
honours. 

That  the  present  system  is  perfccr, 
we  are,  indeed,  very  far  firom  as5crt. 
ing ;  in  one  important  respect,  it  is 
even  inferior  to  that  which  preceded 
it.  For,  by  the  diviaon  of  the  tuto- 
rial funds,  which  necessarily  accom- 
panied the  division  of  tutorial  labour, 
one  important  stimulus  to  individual 
exertion  was  ttdcen  away,  or,  at  least, 
seriously  diminished.  We  are  no  be- 
lievers in  Louis  Blanc  and  the  Orga* 
nisation  du  Travail,  nor  can  we  possi- 
bly admit  that^  except  in  some  rerj 
rare  instances,  a  man  will  labour  for 
a  community  with  the  energy  which 
marks  those  exertions  of  which  be 
reaps  the  undivided  firuit.  Still,  irith. 
ont  adverting  to  the  facts,  that  in  a 
small  community  the  efi^t  even  of  in- 
dividual labour  must  be  highly  sensi- 
ble, and  that  a  strong  pubuc  opinion 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  any  tutor  who 
neglects  his  duty,  we  may  say  at  once 
that  no  amount  of  isolated  exertion 
will  suffice  to  carry  on  such  an  insti- 
tution as  Trinity  College.  With  such 
a  number  of  varied  subjects  to  be 
taught,  of  varied  intellects  to  be  edu- 
cated, division  of  labour  is  essential; 
the  existence  of  the  present  system  for 
seventeen  years,  ana  the  extensions  of 
the  College  course,  which  it  has  ena- 
bled the  Board  to  efiect,  have  increased 
that  necessity  ;  and,  intenroven  as  it 
now  is  into  the  whole  fabric  of  col- 
legiate education,  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  would  be  irrational  and  fruit- 
less. We  might  as  well  think  of  re- 
converting the  College  itself  into  the 
Monastery  of  All  Haflows. 
The  way  having  been  thus  cleared 
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for  an  exten«on  of  the  course  of 
academic  education,  the  Board  of  Tri- 
nity College  have  at  length  taken 
the  important  step  of  introducing 
the  Experimental  Sciences  into  the 
nndergradaate  course.  That  these 
sciences  have  not  hitherto  received, 
either  in  this  or  the  sister  universities, 
the  attention  to  which  their  extent  and 
importance  entitle  them,  is  unfortu* 
nately  too  true.  The  mathematician 
is  too  much  in  the  habit  of  despising, 
or,  at  least,  undervaluing,  pursuits, 
especially  scientific  pursuits,  m  which 
the  modes  of  investigation  are  differ- 
ent  from  that  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Even  the  spirit  which  prompted  Gillies 
and  Monboddo  to  sneer  at  the  labours 
of  the  modem  philosopher,  is  not  alto- 
gether extinct,  and  although  few  could 
now  be  found  hardy  enough  to  deny 
the  value  of  experiment^  science, 
there  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  question  its  utility  as  a 
mental  discipune,  and,  therefore,  the 
propriety  of  introducing  it  into 
a  system  of  general  education.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  refute  this  absurd 
notion,  which  is,  indeed,  rapidly  taking 
its  proper  place  among  other  fossil 
heresies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  have  expelled 
it  from  their  counsels,  and  that  by  the 
introduction  into  the  undergraduate 
course  of  such  sciences  as  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  Chemistry,  and  Mineral- 
ogy— by  rewarding  them  with  the 
same  distinctions — mially,  b)r  permit- 
ting the  student  of  these  sciences  to 
attain  the  same  rank  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation,*  diey  have  declared  their 
opinion  that  Experimental  Physics  are 
entitled  to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of* 
mathematics,  classics,  and  the  other 
branchesof  academic  study.  Areference 
to  the  University  Calendar  for  the  pre- 
sent year  will  show  that  this  has  been 
done,  without  overburthenin^  the  stu. 
dent,  by  giving  him,  to  a  certam  extent, 
in  the  fast  year  of  his  course,  the  right 
of  selection  among  the  several  subjects 
of  examination.  The  fact  (hat  the 
candidates  for  the  different  professions 
have  in  general  commenced  their  pe- 
culiar studies  previously  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  undergraduate  course. 


has  also  been  attended  to,  and  a  judi. 
clous  relaxation  of  College  rules  has 
been  adopted  to  meet  such  cases. 

We  ouote  from  the  University  Ca- 
lendar for  1851,  pp.  18, 19 :— . 

'*  In  order  to  lighten  the  collegiate 
studies  of  professional  students,  it  has 
been  decreed  by  the  Board,  that  the  sub- 
jects for  examination  in  the  senior  so- 
ph is  ter  year  shall  be  arranged  in  five 
courses. 

"  Of  these,  all  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  answer  in  the  first  and  second 
courses,  and  non-professional  students, 
in  addition,  will  be  required  to  answer 
in  any  two  of  the  remaining  three 
courses  which  they  may  prefer. 

'*  Professional  students  in  divinity, 
engineering,  law,  or  medicine,  at  the 
Hilary  or  Trinity  Examinations,  will 
be  required,  in  addition  to  the  first  and 
second  courses,  to  answer  in  one  only 
of  the  remaining  three  courses,  if  ft 
shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
senior  lecturer  that  they  have  credit  for 
full  professional  attendance  during  the 
term  immediately  preceding.  But,  at 
Ike  Degree  Examination,  to  enjoy  this 
privilege,  such  students  must  have  cre- 
dit for  full  professional  attendance  for 
the  actual  year  preceding." 

Provision  is  thus  made  for  all  bona 
fide  cases  of  professional  study,  accom- 
panied by  such  precautions  as  may  suf- 
fice to  prevent  this  indulgence  from 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who» 
withoat  being  seriously  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  their  respective  professions, 
might  wish  to  plead  them  as  an  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  College  duty. 

Another  important  reform,  also  con- 
sequent upon  the  change  in  the  tutorial 
system,  which  the  Bou*d  have  recently 
introduced,  is  the  substitution,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  the  attendance  upon  a 
term  of  lectures  for  the  passing  of  an 
examination.  Referring  again  to  the 
Calendar  for  1851,  pp.  17>  18,  we  find 
that  of  the  eight  examinations  which 
were  former!  V  required  for  admission  to 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  four,  or  any  smaller 
numb^  may  be  omitted,  provided  that 
the  student  attend  a  corresponding 
number  of  courses  of  lectures. 

We  have  already  said  that,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  test  of  proficiency, 
we  think  a  course  of  catechetical  lec- 


*  Separate  honors  for  experimental  physics  were  instituted  in  the  year  1849  ;  and 
in  1850  the  Board  resolved  on  the  unanunous  recommendation  of  the  several  pro- 
fessors connected  with  the  School  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  found  a  moderatorship 
for  these  sciences  similar  to  those  already  attached  to  mathematics,  classics,  and 
ethics. 
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ture«  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  an  ex- 
amination ;  and  when  we  further  re- 
flect upon  tbe  amount  of  instruction 
thu5  communicated,  it  appears  to  us 
all-important  to  induce  the  student  to 
prefer  the  former  mode  of  performing 
the  exercises  requisite  for  the  attain, 
ment  of  his  degree. 

The  principle  might*  we  think*  be 
adyanti^eouslj  extended  bjr  requir. 
ing  from  students  no  more  than  hoo 
term  examinations,  vix.^  at  the  close 
of  the  second  and  fourth  years,  and 
permitting  them  to  commute  all  the 
rest  for  attendance  upon  courses  of 
lectures,  and  we  have  nttle  doubt  that 
this  will  ultimately  be  done.  ^ 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  several  improvements  which  have 
been  recently  effected  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  we  would  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  defects  which,  in  our  opinion, 
still  exist  in  that  institution,  defects 
which  are  few,  indeed,  in  number,  yet 
whose  individual  importance  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny.  These  defects  are, 
with  very  trifling  exceptions,  of  such 
a  kind,  tnat  the  Board,  unaided,  have 
not  power  to  remove  them,  and  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  exertions  of  a 
commission  might  be  employed  with 
advantage,  to  assist  those  who  have 
long  laboured  in  the  cause  of  reform. 
The  defects  to  which  we  allude  are  to 
be  found  in  the  principles  upon  which 
the  fellowship  examination,  the  most 
important  of  all,  is  at  present  con. 
ducted.  As  these  defects  are  most  se- 
verely felt  in  the  departments  of  Ma- 
themalics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  confine  our  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  statutes 
by  which  this  examination  is  regulated, 
without  being  struck  by  the  fact,  that 
they  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  know- 
ledge, especially  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  which  is,  in  com- 
parison with  its  present  condition,  li- 
mited  and  imperfect;  and  these  sta. 
tutes  have  been  drawn  up  with  such 
strict  minuteness  of  detail,  that  so  long 
as  they  continue  unmodified,  the  Board 
are  utterly  powerless  to  effect  in  this 
examination  any  valuable  reform.  In 
each  of  the  important  branches  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  the  examiner  is  ex- 
pected to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
relative  merits  of  a  number  of  candi- 
dates, varying  from  six  to  twelve,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  hours,  and  by 
an  oral  examination.  Now  the  veriest 
tyro  in  mathematics  knows  that  this  is 


generally  impossible.  Donbtlest  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  superiority  of  one 
or  two  of  the  candidates  is  so  ^tedded, 
that  any  examinadon,  no  matter  how 
cnrsory  or  saperficial*  will  snffioe  to 
display  it.  But  in  general  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  rely  noon  the  results  of  any 
examination,  wnich  does  not  indade 
the  following  requisites:.— 1.  Aood- 
siderablenomber  of  qnestions.  2.  Ihe 
use  of  paper.  3.  Sufficient  time  to 
permit  Uie  analytical  alulity  of  the  se- 
veral candidates  to  riiow  itself  in  the 
solution  of  the  pn^MMed  qne^ons. 
Without  the  first  and  third  of  these, 
the  examination  is  little  more  than  s 
matter  of  chance ;  the  want  of  the  se- 
cond will  tend  to  render  it  a  test  of 
mere  memory :  and  both  these  de- 
fects are  combined  in  the  fellowship 
examination.  Such  an  examioation 
may  have  been  well  suited  to  a  time 
when  analysis  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  when  Ha- 
milton's "Conic  Sections'*  occupied 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  ma- 
thematical course ;  but  considered  ai 
the  means  of  recruiting  the  niunbers  of 
a  school  which  has  now,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  a  European  reputation,  it  u 
obviously  inadequate.  So  long,  how* 
ever,  as  the  time  allowed  for  Uie  ex- 
amination is  limited  to  two  hours,  the 
use  of  a  rapid  oral  examination,  which 
allows  a  Uu'ge  number  of  questions  to 
be  proposed  to  each  candidate,  is  per- 
haps to  be  preferred.  It  ia  better  that 
the  result  should  depend  upon  memory 
than  upon  chanoe. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  often 
said,  in  reply  to  these  objections,  that 
tbe  remit  of  the  fellowship  examination 
has,  invariably,  been  the  selection  of 
the  best  among  the  candidates,  and 
that  therefore  the  examination  cannot 
be  thus  defective.  To  test  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  by  a  referenoe  to  par- 
ticular cases,  would  be  a  useless  and 
invidious  task — those  who  are  conveN 
sant  with  the  history  of  fellowship  ex- 
aminations, know  well  that  it  u  far 
from  being  universally  true.  But  even 
if  we  were  to  admit  its  truth,  the  object 
of  an  examination  is  but  hsJf  attained. 
No  system  of  examination  is  perfect, 
which  does  not  both  provide  a  sure  test 
for  proficiency,  and  also  secure  to  the 
candidate,  in  the  Reparation  which  it 
requires,  that  discipline  which  is  best 
fitted  to  strengthen  his  powers  in  tbe 
department  to  which  the  examination 
is  devoted — and  many  systems  m^y 
comply  with  the  first  requisite  whicn 
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utterly  fail  in  the  second.  Dofubtlessi 
it  is  often  trae  that  the  strongest  me- 
mory is  found  united  to  the  most  vi. 
gorous  reason ;  it  is  aboays  true  that 
he  who  is  most  deeply  acquainted  with 
a  subject  will  acquve  with  greatest  fa- 
cility  its  language  and  formulss ;  but  it 
is  mever  true  that  the  discipline  which 
the  mind  undergoes  in  the  preparation 
for  such  a  test  as  the  present  fellow* 
ship  examination,  is  that  which  is  best 
fitted  to  derelope  its  powers ;  it  is  never 
true  that  a  mathematician  is  best  edu- 
cated under  a  system,  whose  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  mere  memory,  rather  than  of  real 
analytical  skill. 

There  is  another  objection  to  which 
the  present  system  of  election  to  feU 
lowsnips  is,  as  we  think,  justly  liable, 
namely,  the  great  divermty  of  subjects 
which  every  candidate  is,  theoretically 
at  least,  required  to  prepare.  Here, 
again,  we  trace  the  efl^cts  of  the  limited 
state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  when 
that  system  was  founded.  So  long  as 
the  studj  of  the  exact  sciences  was  con- 
fined  within  a  very  narrow  range,  the 
candidate  for  fellowship  would  find  no 
great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  small 
amount  which  was  required  of  him, 
without  any  serious  diminution  of  the 
time  which  was  demanded  by  the  other, 
and  (then)  mora  important  parts  of 
the  course,  logics,  ethics  and  classical 
literature  gei]^rally  ;  and  that  such  a 
division  of  his  time  was  contemplated 
in  framing  the  statute,  appears  probable 
from  the  &ct  that  only  four  hours,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  wh<Me  examination, 
is  assigned  to  those  branches  which  now 
in  most  cases  decide  the  fellowship. 
To  infer  firom  this,  as  many  persons  are 
ready  to  do,  that  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  thereby  bound  to  adhere 
strictly  and  perpetually  to  the  same  di- 
vision, is  to  argue  illogically.  All  such 
measures  of  importance  must  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  stat«  of  things  at 
the  time  when  they  were  establisned. 
Even  were  we  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
rule,  which  prescribes  obedience  to  the 
intentions  ot  the  founders,  these  inten- 
tions  must  be  judged  according  to  the 
spirit,  not  accormng  to  the  letter  of 
their' acts,  and  when  we  fimd  ourselves 
placed  in  new  circumstances,  it  is  our 
duty  to  oonnder  how  they  would  have 
acted  if  similarly  placed ;  and  it  is  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the 
same  motives  which  gave  to  the  ma- 
thematics of  the  seventeenth  century 
one-fourth  of  the  fellowship  examina- 


tion, would  have  assigned  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  mathematics  of  the 
nineteenth.  Still,  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether,  in  the  preponde- 
rance now  given  to  the  exact  scienoes, 
the  University  has  not  exceeded  the 
limits  which  the  intentions  of  the  found- 
ers, even  upon  the  most  liberal  inter* 
pretation,  might  be  thought  to  impose. 
It  cannot  l^  denied  that,  while  the 
state  of  the  mathematical  school  haf 
been  for  many  years  rapidly  progres- 
sive, no  similar  advance  nas  character, 
ized  the  department  of  classical  lite- 
rature. The  one  school  has  now  long 
enjoyed  a  European  reputation — ^the 
other  is  unknown,  inactive,  scarcely 
existent  The  founders  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin  could  scarcely  have 
intended  this ;  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
without  prefudice  to  the  Matnematical 
School,  to  devise  any  means  of  elevating 
the  present  position  of  classics,  such  a 
measure  would  render  Trinity  Collece 
a  vast  service — ^would  do  much  to  take 
away  the  reproach  of  unfiiithfulness  to 
her  trust,  which  persons,  secretly  or 
avowedly  hostile  to  scientific  pursuits, 
have  not  been  slow  to  cast  upon  her. 

Such  means  can  only,  we  think, 
be  found  in  the  separation  of  the  mass 
of  subjects  which  constitute  the  present 
fellowship  course,  a  certain  number 
of  fellowships  being  assigned  as  a  re- 
ward to  classical  proficiency,  with, 
perhaps,  the  addition  of  metaphysics 
and  ethics.  So  long  as  mathematical 
ability  forms  a  sine  auk  non  to  the  ob- 
taining of  a  feUowsnip,  so  long  must 
many  be  excluded,  who,  if  admitted, 
would,  b]^  their  labours  in  the  field  of 
classical  Uterature,  contribute  much  to 
the  foundation  and  advancement  of  a 
classical  schooL  Nor  is  the  present 
system  without  disadvantage  to  the 
mathematician.  Instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  devote  his  undivided  energies 
to  that  subject  for  which  his  genius 
best  fits  htm,  he  is  bnrthened  by  a 
mass  of  various  studies,  which  cannot 
but  diminish  the  vigour  vrith  which  he 
would  have  followed  his  own  peculiar 
brandi,  had  he  been  allowed  to  follow 
it  alone.  During  the  existence  of  fhe 
<dd  tutorial  system,  this  was,  perhaps, 
unavoidable.  When  each  pupil  re- 
ceived his  education  solely  from  his 
indiyidual  tutor,  great  deficiency  in 
any  subject  would,  of  course,  have 
so  far  unfitted  the  ktter  for  his 
duty;  and  it  may  have  been  better 
to  ensure  to  the  tutor  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  ool- 
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legiate  itady,  than  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  great  attainmcntSy 
combined,  as  they  must,  in  general, 
be  with  as  great  aefects.  Bnt  the  in- 
troduction of  the  division  of  labour 
into  tha  work  of  education  has  obvi- 
ated thb  necessity.  Thene  is  no  longer 
any  reason  that  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College  should  be  expected  to  know 
« something  of  everything;"  and  the 
i^ea  that  any  system  can  render  men  all- 
accomplished  is  the  wildest  of  dreams. 
Sidonia  and  Monte  Cristo  are  pictu- 
resque objects  enough  in  romance; 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  find  them 
in  reality. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  improvements  which  the 
governing  body  of  the  Universitj^  of 
I>ublin  nave,  within  a  short  period, 
effected  in  that  institution,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  faults 
with  which  it  is  still  chargeable.  The 
limits  of  an  article  like  the  present 
must  be  our  apology  for  domg  but 
icantv  justice  to  a  subject  which  would 
require  a  much  larger  space.  Many 
useful  changes  have  been  scarcely  no- 
ticed ;  some  blemishes  have,  probably, 
been  allowed  to  remain  uncensured. 
Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to 
show,  that  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  present  governors  of  our  Univer- 
sity IS  not  opposed  to  judicious  reform ; 
that  the  object  of  a  Commission  should 
be,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  aid,  not 
to  supersede  them;  and  that  there 
still  exist  important  defects,  which  the 
Board  have  not,  of  themselves,  power 
to  remedy;  and  to  the  removal  of 
which  the  power  of  the  Crown  might 
be  advantageously  applied.  On  the 
exact  nature  of  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied to  these  defects,  we  desire  to 
speak  with  more  hesitation ;  not  that 
we  have  ourselves  any  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  means  which  we  have 
ventured  to  propose,  but  because  we 
are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which,  even  among  those  who  are  best 
informed,  and  best  qualified  tojudge, 
there  yet  exists  very  great  difference 
of  opmion.  But  it  is  with  no  such 
diffidence  that  we  give  our  tribute  of 
approbation  to  the  changes  which  have 
been  effected  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. To  these  changes,  so  far  as  they 
are  generally  known,  public  approval 
has  Men  too  freely  accorded^  to  permit 


us  to  doubt  the  oonrectneB  of  our  own 
estimate  of  their  value ;  and  success, 
not,  indeed,  an  in&llible  criterion  of 
merit,  yet  seldom  found  without  it, 
has  followed  them  npidly  and  sordr. 
The  University  of  Dublin  has  hid 
to  enconnter  much  obloquy*  both  from 
those  who  are  hostile  to  all  change,  and 
fi^m  those  who  think  that  change  and 
improvement  are  synonymous.  While 
the  latter  class  accuse  her  of  blind  and 
obstinate  attachment  to  old  forms  and 
old  institutions,  the  others  are  not 
leas  forward  to  upbraid  her  with  having 
gone  too  far— with  having  betrayed 
her  important  trast,  in  not  resi«tin<; 
what  they  term  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  age.  How  far  these  r^roacbes 
are  juat,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  impartial  reader  the  means  of  de. 
ciding.  Let  him  look  upon  her  past 
history,  and  judge  whaUier  her  career 
has  bsien  either  bigoted  or  reckless 
We  do  not,  indeed,  seek  to  persuade 
all.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  a 
a  class  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  nine, 
teenth  century  is  an  utter  abomina- 
tion ;  who  think  modem  acienoe  to  b^ 
somehow  or  other,  synonymous  with 
infidelity,  and  would  fiun  seek  the 
model  of  an  inatitntioa  such  as  the 
University  of  Dublin,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages.  We  do  not  write  for 
them.  We  uiow,  too*  that  there  is 
another  class  who  would  swe^  away 
overything  that  is  old — Christaanitr, 
itself,  periiaps,  included — and  in  whose 
eyes  long-tried  sendee,  so  far  torn 
being  a  title  to  favour,  is  but  a  pass, 
port  to  destruction.  Neither  do  we 
write  for  them.  But  we  address  our- 
selves to  a  third  claas,  remote  from 
these  extremes — ^lesa  noiay,  perhapt, 
but  far  more  numerous— who  will  try 
to  jud^  of  an  institution  according  to 
its  reu  merits,  and  by  whom  its  anti- 
quity will  be  admitted  to  be  fiivonrable 
evidence,  presumptive,  though  not 
final  And  if  tnev  have  read  the 
foreffoing  sketch  in  the  spirit  in  which 
we  nave  endeavoured  to  write  it,  not 
disposed  to  depreciate  virtues,  casting 
no  veil  over  fitults,  we  feel  assured 
that  they  will  a^ree  with  us  in  think- 
ing, that  the  University  of  Dublin  has 
not  neglected  the  important  duty  of 
self-reform,  and  that  her  histonr  for 
forty  jeara  has  been  the  history  of  pro- 
gressive improvement— temperate,  but 
fearless. 
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OUK  OABLANB  FOB  JUNB. 

Ws  are  upon  the  eve  of  June ;  and  before  tbe  page  that  we  are  inditing  shall 
meet  the  myriad  e^es  of  our  world-dispersed  readers,  the  first  son  of  that  lovely 
month  shall  have  nsen  upon  them.  Surpassingly  loyelr,  indeed,  to  us  Is  Jane* 
for  she  hath  not  surrendered  the  charms  of  Spring,  while  she  takes  to  herself  the 
delights  of  early  Summer.  Verdure  has  not  yet  put  off  her  rich  green  garb  and 
paled  in  the  sun's  rays  ;  blossoms  still  linger  upon  the  foxglove  and  the  night- 
shade, the  mallow  and  the  honey-suckle,  we  bean  and  the  pea ;  and  with  these 
we  see  the  summer  roses  in  all  their  hues  of  red  and  white,  and  the  delicate  briar 
flowers  in  the  hedges,  and  the  meadow  sweet  in  the  deep  river-meads,  and  the 
silver-margined  clouds  of  summer  drifting  with  the  gentlest  of  winds  tlm>ugh  the 
warming  sky.  But  let  us  chaunt  sweet  tMine  in  quamter  words  than  ours.  How 
goes  one  of  the  oldest  of  English  ballads  :— 

"  Simmier  is  yoomen  in, 
Loud  sing  cockoo ; 
Groweth  seed, 
▲nd  bloweth  mead, 
And  spriDgeth  the  weed  new." 

Or  hear  the  strain  of  courtlie  Master  Edmond  Spenser  in  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calender'*:— 

**  The  rimple  ayra,  the  gentle  warbUng  winde, 
So  calm,  80  cook,  as  no  where  else  I  ilnde ; 
The  graasie  grounde  with  daiatie  daysies  digfat, 
The  bramble  buah,  where  byrdes  of  eveiy  Unde 
To  the  water's  fall  their  tunes  attemper  right" 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  first  of  June,  and  we  have  sped  away  to  the  near  country 
that  we  may  be  there  to  greet  its  coming.  But  we  sought  not  the  sylvan  shade 
alone,  for  with  us  travelled  a  mysterious  box,  covered  with  red  leather,  wherein 
were  imprisoned  many  and  multiform  spirits,  which  had  unguardedly  committed 
themselves  to  our  keeping,  and  with  whom  we  mean  to  work  our  spells.  And  now 
we  look  out  firom  our  low  window  upon  the  dying  Mat.  and  watcn  the  light  of 
evening  vanishing  amidst  fantastic  piles  of  dnn  clouds,  edged  withfieecy  white,  and, 
here  and  there,  patches  of  pale  orange  thronged  along  the  horizon,  while  above 
spreads  the  deep  azure,  for  the  moon's  lamp  shines  not  in  the  heavens  to-night, 
but  the  stars  wul  come  ont  all  the  brighter  that  she  is  away. 

Night  steals  upon  us  noiselessly,  as  we  muse,  and  we  light  our  tapers  and  trim 
our  fire,  £or  the  nour  is  come  for  our  spells.     Let  us  open  our  box  to  a  solemn 
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iiioaalaiion»  and  wbai  more  fltting  can  we  find  than  Ban  Ben  JoiiMiL  sup- 

"  Break,  Phantasy,  Irom  thy  caye  of  doad, 
And  gpread  thy  purple  viBgi ; 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  alloired, 
And  yarioos  shapes  of  things. 
Create  of  aiiy  forms  a  stream. 
It  must  hare  blood  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 
And  thongh  it  be  a  waking  dream, 
Tet,  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 

To  all  the  senses  here, 
And  fall  Hke  sleep  upon  thafar  eyn, 
Or  mosic  in  tiieir  ear.'* 

Dear  reader,  peep  in  and  feast  your  eyes.    There  may  you  see — 

"  Thick  as  antumnsl  leayes  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombroaa,  where  the  Etmrian  shades 
High  over  arched  embower" — 

our  ti^easared  leaves  heaped  up  to  the  fulL  Ay,  the  missiTes  which  many  i 
fair,  tiny  hand  indited,  and  timidly  despatched  to  us,  and  the  bolder  poesjr  <^ 
manly  spirits— here  they  are,  all  safe,  though  those  who  sent  them  may  hare 
thought  them  lost  for  ever.  Let  them  not  fear,  however.  It  is  said  that  all 
lost  Uiings — ^nSan's  imaginings  and  fancies,  and  the  thoughts  that  never  had  nt- 
teranoe-^will  be  found  in  the  mom.  So  shall  all  the  labours  of  the  brain  and 
ofibprings  of  the  intellect,  which  have  passed  into  our  custody,  meet  the  iigbt  of 
day,  now  or  at  a  fitting  time,  if  they  be  but  voorthy.  And  now  let  us  draw  at 
random  the  first  that  comes  to  our  hand.     Tis 

▲  CANZONXT  FROM  GAMOKNS. 

Eyes  of  violet  brightness. 

Waving  golden  dresses, 
Cheeks  of  ruddy  lightness. 

Such  as  Mom  possesses ; 
Lips  that  pale  the  roses  in  their  summer  redness 
Unto  waxen  deadness. 

Lady,  all  are  thine. 
Are  they,  too,  as  soft  and  firagrant  ? 
Ah,  to  press  them,  pretty  vagrant» 

Never  has  been  mine. 

Though  in  beauty's  heyday 

Exquisitely  charming. 
There's  an  error,  lady. 

All  thy  lustre  harming : 
Wherefore  dost  thou  suffer  Rigour,  the  austere  od^ 
To  enthral  thee,  dear  one, 

Lovel  V  as  thou  art  ?      * 
Solemn  folly  ever  chains  thee^« 
Silent  melandioly  pains  thee 

To  the  very  heart. 

Love's  a  yonnsster  joyous* 

Eloquentfy  blooming  \ 
Nought  can  e'er  annoy  us 

Of  life's  weary  glooming 
While  in  young  Love  trusttag ;  thcogh  the  meny  elf  is 
Old  as  Time  himself  is. 

Yet  he  laughs  at  Time: 
Wouldst  thou  ever*  senile  lady. 
Live  in  beauty's  Uushiiiff  mayday-^ 

Trust  to  Love's  mad  riiyme* 

M.  a 
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Playftil  and  sparklingy  and  fall  of  the  warmth  thai  beseems  a  bard  who  wanders 
through  the  citron  groves  of  Lasitania,  or  bv  the  banks  of  her  Yine-dad  rivers. 
The  stanzas  are  ffracefnlljr  pot  together,  and  give  faur  promise  of  better  thjnjgSy 
which  we  would  ^uull^  see  hereaft^.  ibid  now  pass  we  on.  Here  is  something 
to  read  at  *'  the  witchmg  hour  of  night." 


THE  FAXBT  WELL. 

Forth  from  a  sparkling  well 

A  little  stream  went  babbling. 
But  there  was  some  sad  speU, 

Its  bosom  ever  troubling ; 
.  When  through  the  balmy  air 

No  faint  breeze  had  been  sighing, 
A  low  moan  was  heard  there* 

As  of  an  in&nt  dying. 

The  ripples  on  its  breast 

Were  ever  in  commotion. 
And  found  as  rarely  rest 

As  billows  on  the  ocean. 
But  when  the  first  star  shone 

From  the  bine  sky  at  even, 
That  gently  plaintive  moan 

Asi^ded  thence  to  Heaven. 

Music  so  soft  and  sweet, 

So  mournfully  thrilling, 
As  was  this  calm  retreat 

With  notes  of  sorrow  filling — 
How  could  it  be  of  earth, 

Or  share  in  earthly  gladness. 
When  even  its  seenung  mirth 

Partook  so  much  of  sadness  ? 

Each  evening  near  that  well 

A  female  form  was  sitting. 
Whose  beauty  did  excel 

The  fairies  round  her  flitting. 
She  came  to  breathe  her  tale 

Of  love  and  bitter  sorrow. 
And  from  the  stars  so  pole 

Some  rays  of  hope  to  borrow. 

The  lov*d  one  of  her  heart, 

Inspir'd  by  noble  duty. 
From  her  was  forced  to  part 

In  her  glad  hour  of  beauty ; 
And  fell  he  in  the  field. 

Victorious  although  goty. 
His  life  his  country's  sfield. 

His  death  his  country's  glory. 

The  Spirit  of  that  well 

Oft  view'd  the  erief-struck  maiden. 
Whose  breast  with  care  did  swell. 

Whose  heart  with  grief  was  laden  ; 
And  while  a  tear  would  stray 

From  her  soft  eyes  in  pity, 
To  her  at  close  of  day 

She  Ban^  this  pluiutive  ditty. 
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*•  Whv,  fair  one  of  the  earth, 

Why  moumest  thou  00  wUdljr, 
When,  in  their  happr  mirth, 
The  bright  itan  nine  m  mildlj; 

And  eyen  the  silken  flowera 

Are  slnmbering  and  sleeping 
Around  thy  garden  bowers, 

Wliilst  thou*  alas !  art  weeping  ? 

**  Cease,  cease,  those  bitter  ngfai, 

Be  not  ao  heayy-hearted. 
Thy  loye  to  yon  clear  skies 

Before  thee  haa  departed ; 
And  should  he  now  look  down. 

And  see  his  loy'd  one  fading. 
What  tears  his  cheek  would  drown. 

What  grief  his  brow  be  shading ! 

"  Lo  I  as  yon  silyery  star 

May  soon  in  atonns  be  shrouded, 
And  its  soft  rays  afinr 

To  us  be  oymlouded. 
Eyen  so,  th^  heart's  despair 

Would  dun  hia  dagaling  brightnen. 
And  shade  with  dooda  otcare 

His  robe  of  snowy  whiteness." 

Died  on  the  maiden's  ear 

The  song  of  the  kind  &iry ; 
Then  ceased  the  gushine  tear. 

Then  ^w  her  heartless  weary ; 
For  parting  here,  she  knew. 

Leads  to  a  future  meeting. 
Where  all  the  good  and  true 

Enjoy  an  enukm  greeting. 

And  oft  she  came  again 

To  thank  the  Wdl*s  fair  daughter. 
For  that  consoling  strain 

In  which  such  truths  she  taught  her ; 
But  on  the  streamlet  flow'd 

In  mild  and  peaceful  gladncns 
Her  beautiful  abode 

Who  changed  to  joy  such  sadness. 
• 

And  thus,  when  all  is  pain 

Aboye,  beneath,  around  us. 
And  sorrow's  crushing  chain 

With  iron  link  hath  bound  us. 
Let  us,  no  longer  bowed 

To  earth  with  hopeless  sorrow. 
See,  through  the  darkest  cloud. 

Bays  of  a  joyous  morrow. 

What  comes  next  ?  *'  The  Snow  Storm,**  and  a  '*  Dialogue  between  Brutus 
and  Mark  Anthony,"  both  by  the  same  author.  WeU,  we  shall  put  by  **  the 
Snow  Storm  "  till  a  more  fitting  seasaHy  but  the  '<  Dialogue  '*  is  not  such  as  we 
should  suppose  would  have  passed  between  the  old  Romans  on  the  occasion,  and 
so  we  shall  be  happy  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Harpur,  and  content  ourselves  with 
Shakspeare.  I^et  us  pass  on — th^e  characters  are  surely  traced  by  a  woman's 
fingers,  and  were  it  otherwise  we  would  dare  be  sworn  the  lines  were  woman's 
composition,  for  they  breathe  «  spirit  of  gentleness,  and  sorrow,  and  hope,  and 
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there  m  an  apDreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  tree,  and  Aower,  and  the  song 
of  birds,  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  that  the  sex  so  keenly  feeL  Ah,  C.  h,  H.» 
if  our  gaess  be  true,  you  have  a  claim  by  inheritance  to  be  a  poetess,  and  we 
would  have  thee  do  better  things  yet  than  this. 

THE  TBB£  OF  LETS. — AN  ALLSGOBT. 
I. 

The  tree  of  life  that  shone  so  fiur 

In  spring's  alternate  shine  and  shower. 
What  oitter  fruit  its  branches  bear. 

How  soon  'tis  stripped  of  leaf  and  flower  1 
Athwart  the  ^een  and  lovely  gUde 

It  flings  a  silence  and  a  gloom ; 
Nor  ever  more  beneath  its  shade 

Shall  violet  ope  or  cowslip  bloom. 


No  more  beneath  the  sheltering  leaves 

Shall  wearied  lambs  at  noontide  throng, 
While  over  head  the  Hnnet  weaves 

The  silken  tenour  of  his  song ; 
No  more  the  sad  and  widowed  moon 

Her  dewy  tears  above  it  weep ; 
No  more  at  night's  unbroken  noon 

Shall  Muse  beneath  its  branches  sleep. 

m. 

For  blight  hath  fldlen  on  bud  and  leaf. 

And  turned  its  fruitful  sap  to  gall ; 
And  mildewed,  withered,  bowed  with  grief, 

'Tis  loitering  to  an  early  fall ; 
The  bough  the  redbreast  used  to  love 

Now  nightly  hears  the  owlet  hoot ; 
The  locust  gnaws  the  leaves  abov^ 

The  canrar-worm  is  at  the  root. 


And  shall  it  fall,  and  leave  behind 

No  record  of  its  bitt^  past ; 
Uprooted  by  the  idle  wind. 

And  whined  away  upon  the  blast? 
Forefend  it  heaven  1  a  soil  too  warm 

Hath  nursed  this  plaffue.     Transplantit  now 
Where  drifting  rain  and  eddying  storm 

May  purge  the  root  and  cleanse  the  bough. 


And  Hope,  who  long  had  listened  mute. 

Now  raised  her  azure  eyes  and  smiled ; 
She  whispered  soft  of  future  fruit. 

And  pointed  to  the  distant  wild  I 
"  Oh,  bear  it  thither  t  trust  in  Gk>d  1 

Have  faith  in  mv  prophetic  words. 
Again  'twill  spread  its  arms  abroad 

And  shelter  its  deserted  birds  I" 

C.  B.  H. 

WeU,hereiswoman*sworkagain.  What  is  it  all  about?  "Christmas  Eve."  Shall 
we  let  it  lie  over  till  the  snow  covers  the  green  fields  in  December  ?  Nav,  'twere 
pity  to  replace  such  sweet  and  tender  melody  in  our  casket ;  so  we  shall  even 
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bin  I  up  tbb  Chl'i^(mas  rcsc  in  our  summer  garland,  and  let  tbe  boUnisIt  asd 
borticultorists  carp  at  up  as  tlicy  may : — 

CHBISTMAfl  XTS. 

Twas  the  eve  of  holy  Christmas,  and  near  the  sacred  tim^ 

I  knelt  the  open  window  near  to  listen  for  the  chime ; 

The  ffrey,  dark  city,  roof  and  spire,  shone  in  the  clear  moonlight^ 

Half-hidden  bv  the  misty  veil  of  the  December  ni^ht.  ^ 

The  distant  hills  majestic  rose  by  dark  clouds  dimly  fringed. 

And  on  them  many  a  wcU-known  spot,  the  pale,  clear  moonbeams  tinged. 

Which,  like  the  old  hills  themselvc.-<,  more  grand  in  the  distant  view, 

Seeai  dearer  even  than  of  old,  time's  distance  traced  through. 

The  moon  and  countless  stars  shone  bright  upon  the  world  bek>w. 
As  they  did  to  the  shepherd's  eyes,  some  hundred  years  ago. 
When  angel  voices  sung  to  them  the  glorious  Heaven-taught  lay. 
The  tidings  of  man's  ransom  won,  our  first  glad  Christmas  Day. 
Oh !  mystery  too  boundless  for  words  to  grasp  even  part ; 
To  feel  thy  power  is  left  alone  the  province  of  the  heart ; 
For  man's  too  fettered  thought  to-day  would  find  itself  at  loss 
To  trace  oar  Jesu's  glorioas  love  from  the  manger  to  the  cnm. 

A  feeling  of  God's  presence,  of  gentle  peace  came  o'er  me» 
As  lisht  on  the  scene  that  lay  so  still,  so  fair,  before  me. 
I  looked  on  the  crowded  citv,  and  on  the  mountains  high  ; 
On  the  moon  and  the  countless  stars,  bright  beaming  in  the  sky. 
My  spirit  bowed  before  my  God ! — the  Christian's  soul  was  glad. 
I  turned  and  looked  into  my  heart,  its  human  thoughts  were  sad ; 
For  the  sound  of  the  Christmas  chimes  was  borne  upon  the  blast. 
And  memory,  wakened  by  the  poal,  ruug  from  the  mournful  past 
The  sound  of  many  a  cherished  name,  traced  by  the  hand  of  years. 
Seen  in  the  heart's  clear  moonlight,  through  the  misty  veil  of  tears ; 
Of  those  who  used  to  meet  with  us  the  happy  Christmas  Day, 
When  our  hearts  had  no  echo  for  the  chimes  less  glad  than  they. 

For  faith  was  then  untarnished  in  the  trusted  and  the  true, 

In  the  band  of  old  companions  now  left  so  very  few. 

Some  are  in  California,  some  on  the  pathless  wave  ; 

Some  wandering  in  Arkansas,  some  in  the  quiet  grave. 

The  moon  beams  down  on  one  dear  grave,  unma^cd  by  urn  or  stone* 

But  trellised  with  the  faithful  love  of  home's  true  hearts  alone* 

Some  parted  from  us  wider  than  by  grave,  or  sea,  or  clime^ 

Are  stranger  than  the  stranger  now  in  the  glad  Christmas  time. 

Oh  1  festivals  may  come  to  us  with  mellowed  jov  again. 

But  never,  oh  I  never  a  Christmas  Day  as  bright  as  they  were  then ; 

For  few,  indeed,  the  Christmas  Days  in  which  we  bear  a  part 

Ere  the  chimes  find  an  echo  sad  within  the  empty  heart 

And  well  it  is  the  soul  can  feel  that  God  has  given  a  joy 

WhicR  the  sure  turn  of  earth's  frail  flowers  to  dust  cannot  destroy ; 

Where  those  that  were  worth  the  sheddins  of  sorrow's  bitter  tean 

Will  bloom  all  fresh  unfading  in  heaven's  brighter  spheres. 

E.  A.  O. 

There  is  p;reat  promise  in  this  poem,  but  we  counsel  a  more-  attentive  study 
of  rythmical  cadences.  The  affections  of  the  heart,  the  holy  charitseB  of  Hfe, 
the  sacred  ties  that  bind  us  to  home,  and  those  of  home  are  the  truest  in- 
spiration for  woman,  as  they  are  the  paths  in  which  her  ibet  most  fitly-  walk, 
and  the  happiest  of  her  mit^sions  on  earth.  Still  ther*  are  higher  themes  and 
bolder  flights,  which  woman  may  successfully  essays  and  here-eotnes  one 
most  opportunely  to  illustrate  and  verify  our  assertion.  Listen  te  ttpso  fine 
stanzas  that  give  us,  with  a  painter's  hand,  such  vivid  pictures  of  tlM  iife  of  the 
poor  miners  son  of  EisWben — the  little  shivering  h(^y,  who  went  forth  at  nich! 
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to  £JBg  for  food.-.tbe  ardent  student  of  Erfurt — tbe  fiery  disputant,  whatore 
the  Bible  from  the  iron  chains  that  bound  it  iu  the  house  of  God,  to  hurl  it  in 
thunder  at  those  who  made  it  a  sealed  book — the  illustrious  Lather. 

THE  AUGUSTINE;    OB,  SCENES  FROM  A  LITE. 
I. 

Now  who  art  thou,  poor  patient  child,  that  for  a  little  food 

Dost  sing  before  the  castte-gate,  or  by  the  cottage  rude  ? 

Weary,  and  cold,  and  uncaressed !  thou  lonely,  stranger  boy ! 

Thy  Christmas  carols  breathe,  in  truth,  of  hunger  more  than  joy  I 

The  peasant  has  unlatched  hU  door,  and  calls  with  food  to  thee. 

But  oarsh  his  voice  of  kindness  sounds,  and  thou  hnst  turned  to  flee : 

Thy  son^  hath  ceased  upon  the  dark  and  frosty  morning  air — 

Thou,  with  those  little  choristers,  no  more  are  suppliant  there. 

0 !  frightened  eaglet !  does  thy  heart  at  human  harshness  pant  ? 

Come  back  1  and  hear  the  voice  of  heaven — "  My  child  thou  shalt  not  want.** 

Come  back  I  for  God  hath  work  for  thee,  and  other  songs  to  sing ; 

Strains  that  shalt  pierce  the  ear  and  heart  of  prince,  and  sage,  and  king ; 

Strains  with  which  Europe,  yea,  the  world,  through  far-ofi'  time  shall  nng  I 

For  thou  shalt  loose  the  glorious  songs  that  have  imprisoned  slept ; 

The  songs  of  Zion,  hashed  so  long,  where  Zion*s  children  wept. 

Come  back  1  and  learn  what  boldness  lies  enfolded  in  that  soul, 

Whcreunto  God  the  light  shall  ope  of  his  Eteraal  Scroll : 

No  soil  luxurious  home  for  thee ! — leave  that  to  feebler  men  I 

The  Apostle's  mantle  thou  must  lift : — Paul's  heart  be  thine  again  1 

n. 

Now  what  art  thou,  pale,  silent,  monk,  who  at  the  convent  gate — 

The  holier  brethren's  servant  meek,  so  duteously  dost  wait. 

To  do  their  bidding  through  the  streets  that  knew  thy  youthful  fame— 

A  mendicant  to  those  who  loved  thy  genius  and  thy  name  : 

What  time  along  that  very  way  triumphal  torches  cast. 

To  do  thee  honour,  crimson  light,  as  on  the  pageant  passed  ; 

Who  saw  thee  put  away  the  proud  fair  trophies  of  renown. 

For  the  dear  pardon  of  thy  God,  the  cowl — the  after  crown  ? 

What,  what  is  thi^  young  penance-worn,  and  anguish -wasted  shade  1 

Who  hath  the  Church's  sacred  voice  full  reverently  ol)eyed— 

Nor  knows  one  wish  but  still  to  cling  in  sackcloth  to  her  knees. 

And  let  her  claim  his  heart's  best  blood,  if  so  her  mercy  please  ? 

Thi:!  I — ^it  is  he — ^in  God's  right  hand,  the  chosen  golden  Key — 

To  unlock  Rome's  dungeonrkeep,  the  world,  and  set  the  nations  free. 

Those  sunken  eyes,  so  mournful  now,  like  falcons  yet  shall  beam  ! 

Forth,  from  their  inmost  depths,  the  light  of  radiant  faith  shall  stream. 

HI. 

Eternal  city  I  who  is  he  that  treadeth  now  thy^  streets. 

Where  gorgeous  pomp,  pontifical,  with  pride  imperial  meets  ? 

Eternal  city  I  surely  now  some  earthquake-throb  should  stir 

Thy  bosom's  purple-draperied  folds — some  prescient  feeling  spur 

Indignant  judgment  to  outpour  its  thunders,  swift  and  stern. 

Upon  that  youth  who  soon  departs,  and  never  shall  return. 

And  yet  the  poor  Augustine  I  how  ?  hast  thou  a  truer  child 

Than  he  who  kis^d  thy  sacred  dust,  and,  solemn-hcarted,  smiled ; 

When,  after  weary  pilgrimage,  he  hailed  thy  scorching  sun, 

And,  fainting,  stood,  and  blessed  thee  Rome  I  his  goal  of  glory  won  1 

And  look  on  him !  what  cloistered  lips — what  fine  and  death-pale  brow-^ 

More  fervent  "misereres"  ne'er  breathed  forth  than  his,  who  now 

Kneels  on  those  marble  tear- wet  st:\irs,  brought  from  the  Holy  Lund, 

Up  which  to  judgment  Christ  was  led  by  thy  Centurion-band. 

See  I  painfully  and  f*adly,  there,  with  penitential  toil, 

Thy  prostrate  pilgrim  slow  ascends,  when,  lo  1  with  ^wift  recoil, 

Up-stmiifig  to  bis  feet,  :i  voice  is  iu  his  soul  that  saith, 

Shatt4*rin^  thy  bon(ja;j»*  li-oni  that  hour,  **  tho  jii>t  sh.ill  livi;  by  faitli.  " 
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IV. 

lie  goes  I  he  leaves  thee>  Queen  of  Earth  I — now  clasp  him  to  thy  breast — 

Load  him  with  all  thj  golden  gifts,  and  kiss  his  lips  to  rest ! 

"  Lady  of  Kingdoms  1 "  kneel  to  him — to  that  one  lover  lost — 

AVin  back  that  8oul  magnificent,  once  more,  at  any  cost! 

No  I  thou  shalt  call  to  him,  from  far,  by  each  impassioned  name« 

But  he  will  spurn  thee  openly,  and  brand  thee  with  thy  shame ; 

And  thou  must  bear  his  burning  scorn,  until  thy  haughty  breast 

Be  its  own  hell  of  hate  untold,  and  pangs  that  never  rest  I 

V. 

Forget  we  ne'er,  oh,  Rome  1  'twas  thou,  thy  stony  bosom  dread. 
Whose  dark  embraces  nursed  us  up  that  deathless  star,  to  shed 
Its  blaze  of  fiery  truth  and  light  along  the  cloudy  way, 
That  leads  us  through  this  breathing  death  to  everlasting  day. 
And  be  our  watch-hght,  once  again,  should  darkness  lower  around 
The  realms,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  our  noble  monk  unbound. 
We  thank  thee  for  that  priceless  boon  1 — ^rise  up  in  Lofty  ire — 
And  if  one  more  such  soul  sublime  serve  in  thy  temple  choir. 
Oh  I  spare  him  not,  but  sternly  bid  that  glorious  slave  depart. 
To  find  his  shelter,  and  his  fame,  in  many  a  nation's  heart  1 

£.  M.H. 

Are  not  these  beautiful  ?  What  perfect  melody,  whathi^h-toned  insfnTation  ; 
how  strongly  is  the  fancy  moved  ;  how  deeply  the  heart  stirred  bjr  the  bold  fine 
outlines,  that  make  the  figures  stand  out  like  statuary,  and  set  us  wishing  that  the 
artist  hflid  filled  in  the  picture.  Still  we  have  something  grander  and  more  ela- 
borate from  her : — 

SONNETS 
SUGGESTED  BT  BEADING  THE  '^LTEA  ▲POSTOUCA." 

POETESSES. 
I. 

Leave  us  not  voiceless  I  Israel's  Deborah  sang ; 

And  Miriam  to  her  timbrel,  when  the  waves 

Of  God  rolled  o'er  the  Egyptian's  shameful  graves. 

O'er  which  no  deathless  pyramid  upsprang 

With  watching  Sphynxes  nigh.     Then  proudly  rang. 

To  woman's  harp,  the  Red  Sea's  rocks  and  caves ; 

And  still  those  strains,  eternal  music  saves. 

With  kingly  prophet-hymns.     We  may  not  hang. 

Upon  the  willows  of  this  Babylon, 

Our  trembling  harps  in  silence,  though  we  weep 

When  we  remember  Zion ;  though  the  deep 

And  dark  Euphrates  of  the  world  rolls  on. 

And  they,  where  we  sit  captive,  passing  by. 

Require  of  us  a  song,  ahl  not  'neath  Zion's  sky  I 

TEADITION. 

n. 
Tradition,  6anges<like,  doth  claim  its  old. 
Its  immemorial  worship.     Mark  it  come. 
The  king  of  floods  1  exacting  reverence  dumb ; 
And  bearing  onward  blessedness  untold. 
If  thou  wilt  let  its  sacred  arms  enfold 
Thy  faithfulness  1  if  thou  wilt  let  the  deep. 
Unceasing  volume  of  its  waters  sing 
Thy  soul  to  death.     And,  lo !  what  thousands  bring 
Themselves  as  offerings  on  its  breast  to  fling. 
And  wake  in  Paradise  I     At  least,  O  cling. 
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With  woman's  meekness,  to  its  holy  side  I 

Cast  some  sweet  flowers  into  the  deadly  tide. 

And  ^  thy  way  in  safety !    Sayest  thou  "  nay  ?" 

Look  in  earth's  Brahmin-eyes,  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  clay ! 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLIMD. 


**  My  holy  mother  made  reply. 
Dear  child,  it  ii  my  priest.*'' I^rra  JpottoUea, 

My  Mother  Church  1  I  loved,  I  love  thee  well. 
And  reverently  as  well  befits  a  child 
On  whom  th^  lips,  so  beautiful,  have  smiled. 
When  in  their  speech  the  holy  law  did  dwell. 
Bat  when  the  fair  and  virtuous  woman  turns 
To  guilt's  disgraceful  folly,  then  the  cheek 
Of  her  least  £kughter,  in  confusion,  burns ; 
Nor  mav  she  fol&w  in  obedience  meek, 
To  be  the  thing  that  even  her  pity  spurns. 
Then  know  thou,  "  holy  mother  T  if  thou  go. 
After  the  harlot  steps  of  Rome,  and  be 
The  thing  she  is,  we  bend  no  more  the  knee 
For  thy  polluted  blessings :  sad  and  slow. 
We  turn  away,  and  leave  thee  to  thy  woe. 

OXFORD. 

rv. 

••  For  thoa  doit  woCbe  the  heart*  then  Church  of  Borne  I 
By  thy  nnirearied  watch,  and  varied  round. 
Of  nrrtoe  In  thy  8aTioar*f  holy  home.**— Lyra  ApattoUea, 

Thou  hast  no  love  for  guilty  Rome  ?    Oh,  no  1 

Thou  only  lispest  in  her  ancient  tongue. 

Meek  '*  misereres,"  for  thou  still  art  youn^; 

And  fasts,  and  feasts,  and  penance- tears  that  flow. 

And  heart-escaping  words  alone  may  show 

Thy  dutiful  affection.     Spirit-wrung ! 

(As  bond-slaves  should  be«  who  have  turned  and  dung 

To  their  dark  chains,  and  chosen  eternal  woe). 

No  marvel,  if  ye  envy  so  the  free. 

That  ye  denounce  them,  for  the  bond-slave  ne'er, 

With  the  free-bom,  the  princely  heir  may  be ; 

And  there  are  some  to  whom  the  Word  hath  sworn, 

"  Into  my  rest  ye  shall  not  enter:"  there 

Cometh  no  soul  that  is  not  lofUer-born. 

LUTHER. 


We  deify  him  not    Earth  held  him  bound. 

No  dove,  in  passion's  burning  chains,  to  show 

That  here  heaven's  royal  blood  must  ever  flow 

Through  human  veins.     Like  some  great  organ's  sound. 

Whose  mighty  depths  the  shrinking  ear  astound. 

With  swell  o'erwhelming,  such  was  Luther's  soul ; 

And  long  its  music's  glorious  bass  shall  roll 

Down  the  interminable  ables  profound 

Of  that  cathedral  where  no  echo  dies. 

The  one  eternal  Church.     Far  in  the  skies 

His  name  is  known,  and  here,  on  earth,  beware 

How  even  his  silent  ashes  ye  despise, 

Or  take  again  the  tone  of  Rome !  and  dare 

Arouse  the  fiery  spell  in  Luther's  name  that  lies  ! 
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Lt7THKR*S  CRAVfi, 

VI. 

Thou  noble  Rliine-land !  hadst  thou  noihing  more 
Than  that  still  grave,  our  eyes  would  turn  to  thee. 
And  to  that  ark  upon  the  tossing  scxu 
Quietlv  anchored  by  the  heavenly  shore ; 
And  if  the  tempest's  thunders  are  not  o*er 
To  us  that  j;rave  a  beacon-li^ht  shall  be, 
And  ours  the  sacred  banner  of  the  fret*, 
The  saint  who  rests  there  to  the  battle  bore. 
Heaven's  armies  follow  where  that  banner  leads  :* 
Hark  to  their  tread  I  the  cavalrv  of  God  I 
Horpcs  and  riders  o'er  no  earthly  sod 
Whoso  awful  retinuo  to  earth  proceeds ! 
AnsrcU  Archanpfcl,  gazes  on,  and  reads 
One  Name  inetlable,  "  The  Word  of  God." 

£.  M.  H. 

There  is  as  much  of  true  poetry  within  these  few  sonnets  as  wonld  fnmi>li 
forth  a  dozen  odes.  Thouglits  vigorous  and  well  sustained,  and  withal  ex- 
pressoil  with  condensed  force  aud  polished  diction,  a  dexterous  command  of 
language,  and  a  fervour  of  fiiuling,  mark  her  as  a  muse  of  high  order. 

Cet  us  pause  a  moment  ere  we  pass  from  these  verses.  "No  more,  no  more, 
oh  never  more,'*  shall  the  spirit  that  imagined  them  hold  converse  with  us  on 
earth !  Another  of  our  gifted  daughters  has  passed  away.  Even  while  we  write, 
the  voice  of  mourning  is  still  heard  amongst  the  bereaved,  and  the  turf  is  bdll 
fresh  on  the  grave.  Sweet  Eliza  Mary  Hamilton,  thou  are  gone  to  seek,  it  may 
be,  some  staiTy  mansion  to  which  thy  spirit,  even  while  earth-clogged,  often 
essayed  to  ri?e.  Haply  in  this  moonless  night,  the  sciencc-taugbt  eye  of  thy 
brother,  as  love-guiaed  and  tear-dimmed  it  scans  the  studded  heavens,  may 
fondly  fancy,  as  he  gazes  on  some  brighter  orb,  that  he  has  found  thy  abode  in 
the  star  "  that  shines  so  sadly  fair." 

A  packet,  with  a  foreign  post  mark !  Ah,  it  comes  from  a  land  whither  the 
bfbod,  and  bone,  and  sinews  of  Ireland,  the  young,  and  strong,  and  hopeful,  and 
those  who  have  some  wealth  still  left,  are  daily  and  hourly  departing.  But  it 
comes  from  an  Irish  heart,  and  tells  of  Irish  scenes  which  Irish  hearts  still  lo^e 
and  linger  over  in  memory,  be  they  where  they  may  in  the  world's  wide  range. 

▲  LBOEND   OF  LOUGHIl£A.t 

Woe  to  the  land !  for  a  warning  is  given 
In  the  midst  of  the  lake,  at  the  gloaming  of  day. 

As  dimly  disclosed  through  the  curtain  of  even. 
The  "  death  sign**  is  seen  from  the  shores  of  Loughrea. 


•Rev.  xix,  11-13. 

t  Loughrea,  or  the  "  Lake  of  the  Ring,**  near  the  town  of  the 
is  connected  in  the  traditions  of  the  Galwagians  with  many  wild  and  romantic  le- 
gends. As  in  the  case  of  Lough  Neagh,  it  is  said  that  the  towers  and  spires  of  s 
submerged  city  can  be  seen  by  the  boatman 

'*  la  th«  wave  lencath  him  nhining/* 

as  his  shallop  skims  over  the  placid  surface.  The  '*  death-sign*^  of  Loughrea  (the 
subject  of  the  present  legend)  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black  coffin  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  looked  for  every  seventh  year.  Immediately  after 
its  disappearance,  burials  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  more  than 
URttally  numerous,  and  it  is  cuiisidered  an  act  of  temerity  to  bathe  in  the  water  of 
the  L'*"-;'!,  or  to  sail  over  it  in  a  boat.  The  ruins  of  a  Carmelite  abbey  are  to  be 
.-ceil  hoio,  iouniled  abuut  I  he  yoar  1:^00,  by  Kichartl  do  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster. 
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Youth  of  the  land  1  be  the  white  garland  dresses* 
Prepared  for  the  grave-yard  proces:$ion's  array ; 

For  the  wild  breeze  shall  sweep  o'er  the  snowy  wand  tresses, 
That  wave  on  thy  faneral  barrows*  Loagkrea. 

Death  to  the  land !  and  a  death-stroke  entailing. 
On  the  hamlet  deserted,  the  shriek  of  dbmay ; 

The  light  laugh  of  mirth  shall  be  changed  into  wailing, 
The  living  shall  weep  for  the  dead  of  Loughrea. 

J.  O'H. 

Very  pleasant  to  us  is  it  to  hear,  from  distant  lands,  the  voice  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  country.  Even  so  to  them  it  is  pleasant,  when  each 
recurring  month  brings  our  number,  and  with  it,  that  for  which  their  spirits 
tiiirst,  information  of  the  land  they  love,  her  political  and  social  condition,  her 
literature,  her  science,  and  her  arts.  There  arc  few  things  that  give  us  deeper 
pleasure  or  more  justifiable  pride  than  the  knowledge  that  our  faionthly  labours 
are  so  widely  diffused  through  the  great  continent  of  America,  and  conduce  to 
knit,  closely  and  indissolubly,  the  spirits  of  Irishmen,  when  their  hearts  are 
severed  by  a  mighty  space  of  waters ;  and  to  cultivate  kindly  feelings  and 
mutual  resnect  between  us  and  the  citizens  of  a  land,  whose  hospit-ablc  shores 
offer  an  asylum  for  many  a  sad-hearted  emigrant.  Well,  hero  is  something  that 
turns  up,  opportunely  enough.  There  be  eyes  that  will  read  it  on  the  snores, 
and  in  the  cities  and  prairies  of  the  new^dopted  country,  not  without  tears  :— 


THE   EJUOBANT's   FAREWELL   TO    HIS   NATIVE  LAND. 

Oh,  Erin  mavoumeen,  how  sad  is  this  parting, 

Dear  home  of  our  childhood,  for  ever  from  thee  I 

How  bitter  and  burning  the  tears  that  arc  starting, 
As  we  sigh  a  farewell  to  thee,  Erin  machrce ! 

Farewell  the  green  nook,  by  the  sweet  hawthorn  shaded, 
Where  our  lowly  cot  stood,  by  the  Les's  tranquil  shore ; 

Where  my  own  dearest  Norah  I  met,  woo'd  and  wedded  ; 
Where  our  babes  were  all  bom— we  shall  see  it  no  more. 

For  ruined  and  low  lies  our  once  happy  dwelling — 
All  roofless  and  crumbling  the  woodbine-clad  wall ; 

Its  desolate  hearthstone  so  moum^Uy  telling 
In  '*  eloquent  silence"  the  tale  of  its  fall. 


*  The  "garland  procession,**  an  interesting  feature  of  old  Irbh  funerals,  is 
nearly  fallen  into  desuetude,  except  in  remote  districts  of  the  conntrr.  When  a 
young  unmarried  person  died  it  was  customary  for  the  young  men  and  maidens  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  to  the  number  of  twenty-four — twelve  of  the  former 
dressed  in  black,  and  twelve  of  the  latter  arrayed  in  white.  Each  bore  a  small  wand 
topped  with  pink  ribbons,  and  covered  with  white  fringes.  They  set  out  walking, 
two  and  two,  before  the  corpse,  and  preceded  by  a  cross,  and  what  was  named  the 
**gar]aiid,"a8ort  of  upright  pole,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  with  bowed  pro- 
jections on  all  its  sides.  The  cross  and  garland  were  decked  out  in  the  style  or  the 
wands.  When  the  deceased  person  was  a  young  man,  those  of  his  own  sex  took 
precedence  in  the  walk  ;  when  a  female,  the  maidens  went  in  the  first  ranks.  The 
"  caoine*'  was  an  usual  accompaniment  in  those  cases.  When  the  procession  ar- 
rived at  the  grave,  and  the  corpse  had  been  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place,  the 
white  wands  were  stuck  round  the  tomb  at  regular  intervals  by  the  bearers  ;  the 
cross  was  placed  at  the  head,  and  the  garland  at  the  foot  of  the  grave.  These  frail 
mi^mentoes  of  mortality  were  suffered  to  remain,  as  emblems  of  the  purity  of  the 
deceased,  until  blown  duwn  or  defaced  by  the  action  of  rains  and  storms. 
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The  FfTcr  came  first,  with  9low«  stealthy  step  creeping. 
Anil  Death  followed  soon  his  dark  path  to  oar  door ; 

Oh,  cold  is  the  bed  where  our  darlings  lie  sleeping, 
Their  sorrows  all  hashed — all  tli^  miaeries  o*er. 

Then  the  Famine  came  stalking  with  gaant  bony  finger ; 

And  onr  landlord  was  ruthless,  and  pitiless  sure ; 
And  sweet  Kathleen,  our  blue-eyed But  why  shoold  n 

Recounting  our  sorrowa— who  cares  for  the  poor  ? 

Tes,  God  careth  for  us.     Then  no  more  of  repining, 
Though  we  fly  from  this  desolate  country  away 

To  the  free  happy  West ;  as  each  day  is  deohning, 
For  the  land  of  our  fathers  we'll  fervently  pray. 

Tb  night,  and  the  first  ruddv  streak  of  the  morning 
Shall  break  o'er  our  bark  on  the  wide,  trackless 

For  our  lost  island-home  our  full  hearts  are  stiU  yearning. 
And  the  Hearly-prized  friends  we  may  ne'er  meet  again. 

Then  Erin  mayoumeen,  how  sad  is  this  parting. 
Old  home  of  our  childhood,  for  ever  fix>m  thee  I 

And  bitter  and  burning  the  tears  that  are  starting. 
As  we  take  our  last  look  of  thee,  Erin  machree ! 

What  pothooks  and  hangers  are  these  ?  Greek,  by  Cadmus  I  and  from  a  loTer 
of  laughter  too,  as  he  signs  himself  •*  ♦iX#yfXj#f."  We  love  laughter  ourselves 
with  all  our  heart,  especially  afler  we  have  been  in  a  melancholy  mood,  whereof 
we  hold  it  to  be  Ihe  best  as  well  as  the  pleasantest  cure.  And  we  love  merry 
companions,  being  of  opinion  with  the  sage  Magninus,  that  a  merry  companion 
is  better  than  any  music ;  or,  as  the  ancient  proverb  hath  it,  "  Comes  juaadus 
in  via  pro  vehiculo  " — **  A  pleasant  compamon  is  as  a  wagon  to  lum  that  is 
weary  on  his  way."    Listen,  then,  to 

MBS.  HAORATH. 
A  TBANILATIOJI  VROM  XBE  OBSXK  OV  OJIB  OV  THS  POlT-HOmUUO  POKTS. 


Amh  Mfw.  Hi^rath,  the  Mrgcant  laid. 
Would  700  like  tout  ion  wm  %  Mrgwiitaufd*  ? 
With  hit  big  long  sword  and  hii  three-«oeked  hat, 
Anah  Mrt.  Magrath  woald'at  70a  Uke  thai  f 


Now  Mn.  Hagrath  li^td  Mar  ttM  ■ 

Far  the  coone  of  mtcii  long  yean  and  1 

She  leen  a  Mg  ihlp  come  acroea  the  lea, 

Oh  nelghboiin,  wjri  die,  wont  70a  clear  the  waj. 

jfeetir  'Paie  ie  now  knded  wtthortaay  \m^ 

Bnt  Inftead  of  them  got  two  wooden  pegi  \ 
And,  alter  a  doaen  of  klmea  or  two, 
Fon  my  ioul  Tide,  this  can't  be  you  I 

Arrah  wen  yon  dead,  or  wet*  yon  blind, 

That  yon  left  yonr  two  leg*  far  behind  1 

Or  waa  It  in  wiilklng  aeroia  the  t ay 

That  yoa  wore  yonr  twolegi  down  to  the  knee  ? 

Why  then  I  waa'nt  dead,  nor  waa  I  blind, 
That  I  left  my  two  legs  far  behind. 
Nor  was  it  in  waUting  acroas  the  My, 
Bat  a  big  eaiucni-baU  shot  them  both  away. 

O  then  my  son  Tade  yon  were  tall  and  slim, 
And  sure  yon  had  a  leg  upon  erery  limb, 
And  if  yon  were  my  sen  Tade  at  aU 
Why  did'nt  yon  ma  from  the  big  caaaoa-baU. 

O  thea  mighty  wars  I  will  proclaim 

Against  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Spain  1 

ril  make  them  sorely  me  the  day 

That  they  shot  my  Tady'a  legs  away. 


THB  OAiaiiiAi.  aaxsK. 
'0&<rvoi»a  Maypo,  AoyoY^  ^^t 
Ti  A*  ^  vuw  0«v  Aax*yof  rf ; 
TipiAo^or  ciwdfir  cai  re  {*9os  ^X""** 
u  oetfauuw>  ICaiypsi  n  ^itftw^pK  iwfj 

AevNWMt  Maypa  m^  HeAa^v^ 
lIoAi4AMa0Oiy  MucraotfKc, 
'Idovera  3c  kow  wAsfOxoi'  a«Ti|« 
O  yKfvret  4m*  IMciAff . 

Ntfv  t  SM  «s8w  wamtSoe  aups 
IloSac  fvXu*oc  «9Ti|  TV8c«Ai|f , 
•lAovMi  2c  AtAicauac— oehoae  t 
*Apa  Tv3ci3i),  rov  -nrfKUfn^  mt  { 

'Afawicpof  oiv  if  tv^Ao(  c^, 
Aa  C0 1  wfnfiift  my  wooin'  i 
*H  nvptvofwr  cvi  aaAatfva 
Aiwopovf  woJoc  wAmrof  twi&i ) 

Ovrc  MKpoc  ovv  ovrc  tv^Aoc  4r, 
Awe<rfcpijvi|i'  nsf  woettfy 
Ovre  nptvaTwK  cin  SaAettfwy — 
'AAA'  averoiu  ^  oi^cufM  fAcyoAif. 

O  rtxvov  ifiov  OV  it  vtlnfAot  iff, 
Koi  iitiav/  4<rtf«  «oo«Mn|« 
'AAAa  wmt  c»  r9Kvo¥  ifuv  99  y  ^, 
Ovic  i^vyts  Uo'^CLt^asiuyaXaff. 

FovAmv  p«4nKn  tmroXqiMVu^ 

Kat  mv  ip^ptav  rvpavw 

OifUM  MyM^OVTOi  (KOI  «wc  IT  «|»  {) 

*Ort  MAcoroy  woSov  Tvdsi&iv. 
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"  We  find  internal  evidence  in  this  poem  (proceeds  ♦<x<»yix*»f)  that  the  sergeant 
in  question  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Agamemnon,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  also  no  less  clear  that  Uie  Tady  of  the 
English  version  was  no  less  than  the  celebrated  Diomede,  son  of  Tydeus,  whom 
Homer  designates  by  the  patronjrmic  Ti^uiitf,  *  Coming  across  the  sea  too,'  con- 
firms the  view  that  it  was  at  the  siege  of  Troy  Tydides  lost  his  legs.  That  the  poem 
has  been  mutilated  by  time  is  evident.  We  have  also  marks  of  interpolation ; 
•  acMane,'  is  evidently  a  gloss  of  the  Irish  translator  to  fill  up  the  *  gaping  of 
the  riiyme.*  As  to  the  cannon-ball  it  is  clear  that  r^«i(«  does  not  mean  a  cannon- 
ball,  but  a  ball  cast  from  a  sling.  Methinks  I  hear  some  critic  say,  *  Fudge  I  a 
ball  from  a  sling  could  not  be  lai^  enough,  nor  projected  with  sufficient  velocity, 
to  cut  oJQf  a  man's  legs  in  such  a  wholesale  manner.'  Pause  for  a  moment  and 
perpend,  most  astute  critic  Had  you  read  Homer  you  would  find  that  he  speaks 
of  Hector,  nay  of  this  very  Tydides  in  question,  having  raised,  nay  swung,  with 
the  greatest  facility,  a  stone  of  such  enormous  weight  that  (I  quote  the  words  of 
the  poet  from  memory,)  '  not  ten  men,  such  terrestrial  mortals  as  are  now- 
a-days,  could  raise  it  on  a  wagon.'  Think  you  such  chaps  could  not  sUng 
a  mass  of  iron  as  large  as  one  of  our  cannon-balls,  and  with  as  great  velocity 
as  if  it  came  firom  the  cannon's  mouth  ?  As  to  who  the  potentates  were  against 
whom  Tydides*  mother  vowed  such  vengeance,  I  leave  to  Dr.  Petrie  and  the 
antiquarian  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  determine.  Enough  for  me 
to  haye  rescued  this  noble  lyric  from  destruction. 

'*  Sonnets  upon  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  by  an  old  favorite,  B.  B.  Feltus.  We 
are  great  admirers  of  sonnets  when  they  are  good,  but  there  is  no  mediocrity  in 
such  matters.  To  produce  a  sonnet  .is  a  difficult  task,  not  only  poetically 
but  mechanically ;  and  there  is  an  insane  notion  abroad  that  any  rythmical  com- 

Sosition,  provided  it  have  exactly  fourteen  lines,  is  a  sonnet.  This  it  is  that  has 
eluged  us  with  a  thousand  things  for  which  we  have  no  name,  and  soiled  a  world 
of  excellent  paper  that  might  have  been  profitably  employed  for  writing  letters 
of  business,  or  keeping  accounts.  The  best  models  of  the  structure  of  the  sonnet 
are  to  be  found  in  Petrarch  and  Filicaja  in  Italian,  and  in  Wordsworth  and 
Bowles  in  our  own  language.  The  poetical  qualifications  which  we  hold.to  be  in- 
dispensable in  this  form  are  a  terse,  short,  condensed  style,  and  thoughts  few, 
prominent,  and  completed  in  the  poem,  and  a  certain  antique  and  classic  air ;  in 
&ct,  a  sonnet  is  to  an  ode,  or  longer  poem,  what  a  miniature  is  to  a  full  length 
portrait. 

Mr.  Feltus  is  a  very  successful  sonneteer,  and  those  now  before  us  sustain  his 
reputation. 

BONNETS   ON  MART  QUEEN   OF   SCOTS. 

BT  B.  B.  rmmvM. 

Qouur.— <}oegi  tt  her  yeaxt,  I  pr'ytbee. 
M  BBS. —Madam, 

She  i«  ft  widow,  and  I  do  tklnk  the**  Udrtj, 
QUBBB.— Beaitft  thou  her  face  la  mind  f  ia  it  long  or  fonnd  7 
M  B  8  8 .— Bound,  even  to  fanltineia. 
QVBBB.— For  the  moit  part,  too, 

They  are  IboUih  thai  are  ao.    Her  hair,  what  oolovr  t 
Mb  8  8.— Dark,  Madam ;  and  her  forehead  it  aa  low 

Ai  ghe  could  with  it. 
QvBBB.— There's  gold  for  thee.— 8hak8PBarb. 

I ^aSLIOIOUS  TB0UBLS8. 

Oh  beauty  I  never  surely  did'st  thou  wear 

So  exquisite  a  shape,  so  sweet  a  face. 

Such  cbarms  Idalian  heightening  every  grace. 
As  Mary  Stuart,  by  allotment  rare. 
Joined  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Tudor's  heir. 

I^t's  feign  she  liveth  for  a  moment's  spac^; 

In  Holyrood  she  holds  her  queenly  place ; 
A  queen,  poor  soul  I !  and  yet  no  mistress  there. 
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For  Knox  deiiounoeH  her ;  to  him  she  pleads 
For  toleration :  he,  afl  doth  befit 

Genevan  plainness,  speaks,  **  Discard  those  beads* 
Belies,  and  gauds,  the  scum  of  Satan's  pit ;  ^ 

Pore  less  on  missals,  more  on  Holjr  Writ, 
And  warned  by  Jezebel's  end,  eschew  like  deeds." 

n ^THE  MDRDBR  Of  DIRVLET. 

Kind  heaven  I  exact  not  more  from  one  so  fair 
And  lovely,  than  the  weak  and  mortal  state 
Of  frailty  can  perform.     She  knows  too  late 

How  worthless  Damley,  like  a  tawdry  mayor. 

Proud  of  his  truncheon,  or  the  brittle  ware 
Of  comeliness,  with  which  too  kind  a  fate 
So  richly  had  composed  him.    Dull  ingrate ! 

Busy  at  others'  beck — a  petty  player ! 

Too  soon,  alas,  will  come  an  awful  night» 

The  last  for  him — let  horror  shroud  the  deed—^ 
Yet,  Darnlcy,  could  a  deed  le«s  dark  requite 

Thine  own  ?  'twas  thou  that  mnrtlerous  crew  didst  lead 
To  thy  wife's  presence,  and  before  her  sight 

Pierced  Kizzio  witti  more  wounds  than  death  could  need. 


in ^ESCAPE    FROM   LOCIILKVEZT. 

Not  all  the  novels  from  Boccaccio's  store 

So  touch  the  heart,  so  fascinate  the  soul. 

As  those  bright  spots  which  history  can  unrol 
From  true  adventure.     By  thy  islet's  shore, 
Lochlevcn,  still  a  ruin  stands,  of  yore 

Proud  Morton's  stronghold ;  wrapt  in  ivied  stole 

The  tower  once  tall,  where  streamed  the  bannered  scroll 
Blazoned  with  shield  a  "bleeding  heart'  *  that  bore — 

Here  bided  Mary ;  rudely  given  in  charge 
To  Douglas  by  her  foe,  his  house's  head. 

Why  speeds  yon  shallop  from  the  isle's  green  maige  ? 
Oh  wonchrous  Love  1  the  bleeding  heart  hath  bled 

Afresh  from  thy  keen  shaft;  and  thou  at  large. 
Fair  captive  1  hast  Uiy  keeper  captive  led. 

rV*— mPRUONUEKT. 

Ohwould'st  thou  know  what  'tis  for  lone,  long  years 

To  dwell  beneath  the  dull  and  deadiv  shade 

Of  a  {>rison ;  there  to  pine  mtoj  and  fade. 
Wasting  with  that  heart-sickness  which  no  tears 
Relieve ;  no  hope  in  some  to-morrow  cheers. 

The  past  with  errors  of  dark  die  inlaid. 

And  all  reprief,  by  man's  or  nature's  aid. 
From  bitter  thoughts  denied.    No  sound,  to  ears 

Accustomed  to  the  tale  of  passionate  hearts. 
Now  audible,  but  chidings  harsh  and  rude : 

No  looks,  to  eyes  whence  Love  drew  all  his  darts. 
Seen,  save  those  scowls  that  freeze  the  cui-dling  blood 

With  fear  ;  till  fear  with  senselessness  departs, 
I'he  numb,  cold,  calm  of  son'ow's  sickliest  mood. 


*  Tlie  oogmzance  of  the  House  of  Douglas. 
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Y. — ^MARY  8  LBTTBR  TO  SLXZABKTH. 

<*  Ohy  bj  oar  common  ^randsire»  sister  Queen, 

By  our  joint  heirship  to  Plantagenct, 

Be  mercifuly  nor  let  thy  heart  ^rget 
The  ties  of  kindred  I    What  though  feuds  between 
Our  jarring  interests  in  time  past  liave  been. 

Do  tricks  of  council  cancel  nature's  debt  ? 

I  am  thy  captive,  but  thy  equal  yet: 
Relent,  nor  longer  let  such  wrongs  be  seen 

By  men  or  angels.    Dowager  of  France  I 
Mary  of  Scotland !    I  commit  my  cause 

To  Him  by  whom  kings  reipi,  not  thee  whom  chance 
Made  stronger :  ^-et  thy  stren^h  small  increase  draws 

From  violatmg  rights  which  all  advance 
Who  reign,  and  afi  divine  and  human  laws." 


VI.— -kobpolk's  surr. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  gentle  Surrey  ?    He 
Who  sung  the  praise  of  hb  fair  Geraldine : 
Yet  Surrey's  son,  though  fated  less  to  shine 

In  fame's  remembrance,  will  remembered  be 

As  Mary's  latest  lover.     Changed  is  she, 

Alas,  how  changed !     Yet  still  the  Loves  entwine 
Her  form,  though  wasted  ;  and  a  charm  divine 

Cleaves  to  the  twilight  of  adversity. 

Oh,  Norfolk  ]  hacl  the  rccoixla  of  thy  race 

No  warning  voice  for  thee,  too  blindly  letl 

By  crazed  ambition  ?     Could  a  crown  add  grace 

To  Mowbray's  and  to  Howard's  ducal  head  ? 

But  if  aims  nobler  urged  thee,  take  high  place 

Amongst  thy  country's  most  illustrious  dead. 


Vn._FOTHEIlINOAY  CASTLE. 

Thy  castle,  Fotheringay,  small  semblance  shows 
Of  royal  inmate.     In  the  midnight  breeze 
The  drooping  banners  flap,  and  under  these 

Thy  men-at-arms  to  measured  steps  compose 

The  ordered  round.     No  jovial  warder  blows 
A  merry  blast,  when  stranger  guest  he  sees : 
But  in  thy  hall  the  spider  spins  at  ease. 

And  in  thy  courts  the  grass  un weeded  grows. 

Fell  hold  1  reserved  through  all  succeeding  time 

For  execration  I     Haunt  of  recreant  spies ! 

Where  serpents,  crawling  in  their  native  slime. 

Through  depths  of  infamy  to  greatness  rise — 

By  such  foul  ways,  as  seen  in  God's  pure  eyes. 

Did  Burleigh,  Walslungham,  and  Leicester  climb. 


Vin. — THE  TRYAL. 

In  such  a  place,  by  such  a  crew  beset. 

Thus  circumvented,  on  all  sides  attacked, 

.  Could'st  thou  alone,  unaided,  counteract 

Their  practices  ?  escape  their  wide-spread  net, 

Disarm  their  quibbles,  and,  unconquered  yet, 

VOL.  XXXVII.— NO.  CCXXII.  2  Y 
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Hold  them  at  bay  ?     Could'st  thou,  with  pains  all  racked, 

Maintaia  thjr  qoeenl/  dignity  intact, 
Nor  kaTe  them  one  false  perjured  charge  unmet 

With  braTe  denial  ?     Oh  thoa  daughter  true 
Of  Flodden'8  James,  of  Bruce  of  Bannockbum, 

Tis  now  thou  art  a  ooBen :  the  homage  due 
To  birth  and  beauty  iron  hearts  may  spurn. 

But  not  that  greatness  which  with  death  in  ynmr. 
Hatred  to  awe,  aiid  rage  to  shame  can  turn. 


IX — ^THx  xxBcumnr. 

Thrice  &]]s  the  axe.    A  prelate's  hand  uplifts 
Her  serered  head  by  hair  grey  not  with  age 
But  sorrow.     Stretched  li^  on  that  bloody  stage 

The  lifeless  trunk,  once  rich  in  nature's  ^ifts. 

Food  for  the  worm !  till  He  whose  just  eye  sifb 
The  deeds  done  in  this  mortal  pilsjimage 
May  give  it  form  again.    Spent  idl  your  rage. 

Spite,  hatred,  envv,  malice  ;  poor  untmifts  I 
What  can  ye  urther  ?  hence  away,  and  seek 

Fresh  victims:  nere  ye  cannot  longer  heap 

Insults  on  Mary.     Soon  remorse  will  wreak 

Sharp  retribution :  thouffhta  that  may  not  sleep 
Will  day  and  night  beset  with  ravening  beak 

That  jeabus  heart,  within  which  rankled  d^p 

The  praise  of  charms  beyond  what  flattery  dared  to  speak. 

There  go  the  chimes  of  midnight,  and  lo  1  our  garland  is  finished  and  boand 
up  by  a  tm-ead  of  our  own  spinning.  Now  we  close  our  box,  though  its  treasures 
are  but  half  explored.  "  Full  many  a  flower*'  lies  yet  untoudied,  but  such  flowers 
will  not,  like  their  sisters  of  the  garden,  fade,  and  at  a  future  time  we  shall  bbd 
them  up  too  for  you.  Well,  is  not  our  garland  a  fair  one,  and  a  fiiigrant  ?  Have 
not  its  flowers  bright  hues?  Do  they  not  exhale  sweet  odours?  Are  not  the 
leaves  soft  to  the  touch,  and  beautiful  in  form  ?  May  we  not  say  with  Mattbev 
Prior  :— 

"  The  pride  of  every  grove  I  choee, 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair. 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing 


Ay,  all  these  and  more  have  we  bound  up  together.  The  warm  flush  of  tlie 
rose ;  the  melancholy  paleness  of  the  lily ;  the  gaudy  tulip ;  the  varie»ted 
pansy;  the  wild  sweet  violet,  and  onr  own  green  shamrock  !  with  the  laurel  ftsd 
cypress  and  palm  leaves  entwined  amongst  them,  are  not  these  fitting  flowen 

for  OUR  OARLAMD  FOB  JUNE  ? 
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HOBACB    WALPOLE   AND    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Another  book  on  tbe  interminable 
and  never  wearying  theme  of  Horace 
Walpole,  tbe  acknowledged  Emperor 
of  Gossips,  and  King  of  Letter- writers. 
*'  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale 
the  infinite  variety"  of  reminiscences 
connected  with  this  name.  Unlike 
Newton,  whose  mighty  faculties  achiev- 
ed their  great  discoveries  in  science  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  of  life, 
and  then  reposed,  as  if  worn  out  or 
wearied,  the  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill 
(though  in  a  much  inferior  grade) 
continued  to  lead  in  his  peculiar  walk 
with  undiminished  spirit,  until  the  full 
term  allotted  by  the  psalmist ;  as 
lively  in  old  age  as  in  vigorous  man. 
hooci,  with  imagination  as  fresh  and 
green  in  the  winter  of  seventy,  as  in 
the  budding  spring  of  seventeen.  Not 
even  the  "  arthritic  tjTanny"t  of  gout, 
so  remorselessly  exercised  over  him  in 
his  latter  years,  could  totally  subdue 
his  patience,  or  extinguish  his  love  of 
elegant  society,  until  just  before  tbe 
curtain  was  ready  to  drop,  when,  as  the 
present  writer  informs  us,  **  he  became 
a  fretful  valetudinarian,  verging  on  im- 
becility, complaining  of  those  wno  were 
kindest,  and  blaming  those  who  had 
never  been  in  fault/*  The  querulous 
helplessness  of  this  *'last  scene  of  all," 
with  the  neglect  that  too  often  accom- 
panies existence,  protracted  to  the  ex- 
treme period  when  strength  becomes 
labour  and  sorrow,  verify  the  saying  of 
the  ancient  Greek,  as  echoed  again  by 
our  modern  poet,  **  whom  the  gods  love 
die  young.  "J 

When  we  first  glanced  at  the  title- 
page,  from  constant  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  we  took  tbis  for  a  new 
or  enlarged  edition  of  some  preceding 
book,  rather  than  an  original  one,  and 
were  a  little  startled  when  assured  by 
the  editor  in  his  preface,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  meagre  sketches 


prefixed  to  his  works  by  Pinkerton,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Dover,  the  bio- 
graphy of  Horace  Walpole  is  now  for 
the  first  time  preseotea  to  the  public. 

The  life  of  a  wealthy,  fashionable 
man  of  letters,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  indulging  in  perfect  idleness  (the 
dolce  far  niente),  when  not  choosing  to 
canter  a  little  on  a  favorite  hobby-horse 
—a  "  voluptuous  virtuoso"  as  he  has 
been  called,  more  disposed  to  sedentary 
than  to  active  pursuits, — ^is  not  likely 
to  abound  in  stirring  incidents  by  flood 
and  field  ;  although  he  once  captured 
a  housebreaker,  and  another  time  was 
nearly  run  over  by  a  coach -and-six 
while  attempting  the  chivalrous  feat  of 
carrj'ing  a  young  lady  over  a  wet  style. 
The  latter  catastrophe  was  superseded 
by  rather  an  equivocal  tableau,  not  very 
delicately  described  in  his  own  letters. 
But  want  of  delicacy,  even  among  the 
highest  classes,  was  one  of  the  smaller 
vices  of  the  last  age.  Twice,  also,  Wal. 
pole  was  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
while  acting  "  Squire  O'Dames,"  a  cha- 
racter he  was  partial  to,  although  not 
formed  by  nature  for  a  hero.  The 
drawing-room  of  a  predominant  duchessj 
or  the  snuggery  of  a  select  literary 
circle,  were  his  more  legitimate  fielas 
of  distinction.  The  character  of  his 
mind  will  be  traced,  not  in  deeds  but 
in  words.  His  genius  displays  itself 
in  his  conversation,  writings,  and  epis- 
tolary correspondence.  From  these 
sources,  and  many  similar  ones,  ema- 
nating from  his  chosen  companions,  we 
feel  ourselves  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  Horace  Walpole,  as  familiar  with 
his  costume,  slight  effeminate  fignre, 
style  of  talk,  turn  of  humour,  and  other 
personal  peculiarities,  as  if  we  had 
known  and  associated  with  him  all  our 
lives.  We  accompany  him  from  Ar- 
lington-street to  White's,  where  we 
meet  George  Selwyn  and  **  the  wits" 


*  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  Conteinporaries  ;  including  numerons  ori- 

5inal  letters,  chiefly  from  Strawberry  Hill.      Edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,   Esq., 
LUthor  of  **  the  Crescent  and  the  Croi^s,''  &c.,  &c.     In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London  : 
Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Gt.  Marlborough  Street.  1851. 
f  "  Unhappy  whom  to  beds  of  pain 

Arthritic  tyranny  confines." — Dr.  Johnton't  Poemt. 
t  Herodotus,  as  quoted  by  Lord 'Byron  ;  but  the  line  belongs  to  Menander-* 
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of  the  day ;  back  again  to  Arlington- 
street,  and  the  next  morning  in  his  well- 
appointed  coach  to  Strawbeny  Hill, 
^here  we  are  sure  to  meet  our  merry 
old  acquaintance,  Kitty  Cliye,  before 
whose  resolute  independence  of  spirit 
Garrick  trembled  in  the  plentituae  of 
his  autocracy.  The  Clive  who  informed 
Roscins  that  she  was  richer  than  he, 
as  she  knew  when  she  had  enough, 
which  he  never  would ;  who,  when  he 
played  the  crocodile  at  partings  told 
him  to  his  teeth,  he  hated  and  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  her,  and  would  light  up 
candles  for  joy  only  it  would  cost  him 
sixpence ;  who  never  was  absent  from 
the  Strawberry  Hill  parties,  loved  and 
honoured  by  the  lord  of  the  castle; 
who  enlivened  the  whole  circle  by  her 
exhausiless  fun  and  anecdote,  while  she 
kept  retired  countesses  in  order,  and 
frightened  them  from  cheating  at  whist. 
Without  much  stretch  of  imagination 
we  can  embody  Horace  Walpole  in  the 
flesh,  seated  on  the  sofa  before  us,  op- 
posite to  the  table  at  which  we  are 
writing.  We  fancy  nothing  new  can 
be  told  us  of  one  of  whom  we  already 
know  so  much.  He  wants  no  smirking, 
obsequious  Boswell,  with  busy,  diurnal 
note-book  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
a  cough  or  a  sneeze  which  otherwise 
would  be  lost.  On  closing  these  two 
very  agreeable  volumes,  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  author.  We  feel  as  if  we  had 
been  refiieshing  memory  on  matters  we 
know  before,  rather  than  adding  to  our 
stock  of  information.  But  au  to  be 
found  previously  in  many  places,  is 
here  for  the  first  time  collected  together 
and  brought  again  before  us  at  one 
view  in  a  condensed,  perspicuous,  and 
animated  narrative.  The  mtroduction 
of  other  characters  and  incidents  blend- 
ing with  the  individual  biography,  is 
skilfully  managed,  rendering  the  pic- 
ture more  complete,  and  greatly  adding 
to  its  interest  and  variety.  When  we 
consider  the  number  of  the  dramatu 
^^oncrintrodaced,  and  the  many  sub. 
jects  discussed,  the  book  appears  un- 
usually short,  and  in  no  degree  dete- 
riorated by  the  leaven  of  dulness.  This 
is  saying  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  two 
portly  octavo  volumes  in  these  abbre- 
viating days,  when  anything  beyond  an 
ordinary  pamphlet  terrifies  the  reading 
public  into  a  bibliophobia.  But  we  must 
take  leave,  before  we  proceed  further, 
to  enter  a  gentle  protest  against  a  mys- 
terious practice  becoming  frequent  and 


fashionable ;  namdy,  that  of  usheriDi 
new  publications  into  the  world  witli 
the  name  of  the  author  hiddn  under 
the  tdps  of  an  editor  of  establiilfeed  re- 
putation.   The  '<  Stat  nominis  mafan" 
of  Juntos  is  preferable  to  this  demi^ 
anonymous  substantiality.    It  remiods 
us  of  Teuc^  sending  forth  his  amm 
from  behind  the  seven-fold  shield  of 
Ajaz  Telamon,  while  he  watdies  thdr 
effect  and  prepares  himself  for  ano&er 
discharge.    A  temporary  blmd,  to  be 
withdrawn  as  it  suits  the  indination  or 
convenience  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  which,  when  Imed,  has  in  more 
cases  than  one  (Hsclosed  the  imaghiarf 
co-partnership  represented  by  the  same 
individuaL 

In  the  present  instance  we  are  ^ox- 
zled  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcaUon. 
We  are  unable  to  separate  to  our  own 
satisfaction  the  concealed  author  from 
the  avowed  editor,  andprobabljr  bestow 
praise  or  censure  on  the  one  which  mvf 
with  more  propriety  belong  to  the 
other.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  the  glowing,  pointed  sen- 
tences of  the  author  of  <'  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross"  are  scattered  more  li- 
berally through  this  woric  than  he  ae- 
knowledges ;  and  we  fancy,  althou^ 
perhaps  erroneously,  that  he  has  had  a 
greater  share  in  its  composition  than  he 
modestly  admits  in  his  pre&oe,  whendn 
he  assures  us  he  has  "  furnished  nothing 
towards  it  except  such  doubtful  adran- 
tage  as  his  name  could  give,  and  such 
corrections  as  were  fi^e^  oiered  and 
as  freely  accepted." 

Notwithstanding  the  spirit  and  grace- 
fulness which  breauie  in  these  volumes, 
and  the  varying  interest  of  the  subjects 
touched  upon,  when  we  had  finidttd 
their  perusal  we  felt  jaded  and  nnre- 
freshed.  Why  was  this?  Because  thef 
exhibit  in  the  mass  such  an  nnfavonbfe 
view  of  human  nature ;  such  a  predo- 
minance of  evil  over  good  ;  such  over- 
whelming  portraitures  of  animal  de- 
pravity ;  of  utter  sensualism  in  the 
Whest  dasses  of  society,  in  the  most 
influential  sections  of  dvilixed  life. 

The  nation  drove  out  the  elder  brffieh 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  gained  something 
in  civil  and  religious  liberty — ^valoable 
acquisitions,  certain  to  take  root  and 
fructify  with  time  when  solidly  ]danted 
in  a  nourishing  soil.  But  neither  ni<»^ 
nor  manners  appear  to  have  changed 
for  the  better  during  the  reipis  of  the 
two  first  kings  of  Sie  subalituted  fa> 
mily.    Vice  under  the  Stuarts  wis  high 
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in  theaiceiidAnti  intrigue  held  ''so- 
vereiga  swmy  «nd  mastordom ;"  but  it 
was  at  least  gay,  social^  and  Wl-bred. 
So,  peiiiapSy  the  more  dangerous  and 
seductive.  Under  die  first  and  second 
George,  the  quantity  of  the  commodity 
still  went  on  increasing,  but  the  texture 
became  gloomy,  coarse,  and  avaricious. 
There  was  even  more  of  vice,  but  now 
well  seasoned  with  vulgarity.  The 
elegant  voluptuousness  of  Circe  and 
Armida  transformed  into  the  low  de- 
bauchery of  Silenns  and  Trimalchio.  * 

Geoi^  the  First  kept  his  wife  far 
8,way  from  England,  immured  in  a  con- 
tinental dungeon,  while  the  two  Ha- 
noverian ogresses  of  his  harem,  the 
"  Schulenbers,"  and  the  "  Kielman. 
seek,"  die  '•  May  Pole,"  and  the  «<  Ele- 
phant and  CasUe,"  as  they  were  nick- 
named, openly  disposed  of  place  and 
pension,  selling  ranic  and  honour  to  the 
nigfaest  bidder.  He  hated  his  son  and 
accessor,  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment widi  interest,  and  destroyed  hLs 
father's  will  as  a  last  act  of  filial  r&. 
verenoe.t 

George  the  Second  selected  his  wife 
as  the  special  confidante  of  his  various 
copnubial  peccadilloes,  all  his  liaisons 
being  by  land  permission  of  his  better 
Half;  an  agreeable  and  respectable  do- 
mestic arrangement.  As  he  and  his 
iather  detested  each  other  mortally,  so 
did  he  and  his  queen  continue  this  fii- 
mily  aflfecdon  in  the  direct  line,  by  a 
oordial  abhorrence  of  their  own  eldest 
son,  which  occasioned  many  scenes,  and 
much  expenditure  of  passion;  to  the 
scandal  c^  the  few  who  thought  cor- 
rectly, and  the  amusement  of  the  many 
who  preferred  mischief  above  every, 
thing. 

The  King  inquired  of  his  wife,  as 
the  safest  authority,  whether  "  the 
beast,"  meaning  the  Frince  of  Wales, 
was  really  his  son.  Her  Majesty  as. 
sured  him  he  was ;  and  then  expressed 
her  maternal  feelings  as  follows: — 
'*  My  dear  first-bom  is  the  greatest 
88S,  and  the  greatest  liar,  and  tl^  great- 
est camdlle  m  the  whole  world ;  and  I 
most  heardly  wish  he  was  out  of  it.**} 
There  was  at  least  no  mystification  in 
these  litde  family  dissensions.     The 


edifying  examples  were  not  thrown 
away  on  the  public,  who  look  to  the 
high  authorities  set  over  them  for  guid- 
ance and  instruction,  as  the  traveller 
is  directed  by  his  road-book,  and  the 
subordinate  members  of  an  orchestra 
take  from  the  leader  the  key-note  by 
which  to  tune  their  own  instruments. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (the  fiither 
of  Greorge  UL),  who  died  in  1741,  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  objecdonable  per- 
son, and  his  demise  a  public  benefit, 
as  it  made  way  for  the  succession  of  a 
much  better  man.  The  following  Elegy, 
which  appeared  at  the  time  among 
many  others,  is  quoted  by  our  author, 
and  interprets,  as  he  says,  *'  the  com. 
mon  opinion  of  the  day  as  to  the  general 
merits  of  the  family;  and  while  it 
places  him  rather  above  die  rest,  rates 
him  still  at  an  extremely  moderate  va- 
luation :" — 

"<  Here  Ues  Frod, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father  . 
I  had  much  rather; 
Had  it  been  his  brother, 
Much  better  than  another ; 
Had  it  been  his  sister, 
No  one  would  have  missed  her ; 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation) 
Still  better  for  the  nation ; 
Bat  since  'tis  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead, 
There  ia  no  more  to  be  said." 

In  speaking  of  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Fontenoy 
and  Culloden,  as  he  has  been  called 
(why  do  they  omit  Closter-Seven  ?), 
but  better  known  as  "  the  Butcher," 
this  author  denies  his  daim  to  the  la^ 
ter  enviable  dtle ;  and  with  reference 
to  his  cruelties  in  Scotland,  says:^- 
"  Those  who  look  carefully  into  the 
authorities  for  these  atrocities  will  not 
find  them  deserving  of  faith."  This 
opinion  is  more  easily  delivered  than 
proved.  There  is  no  fact  in  history 
Detter  established  than  the  frighdul 
and  unnecessary  barbarities  committed 
after  GuUoden,  bv  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  a  full  and  yery 
interesting  detail  may  be  found  in  the 
Pictorial  jEiistory  of  England,  where 


•  For  the  suppers  of  Trimalchio,  see  Petronii  Arb.  Satiricon. 

t  This  has  Doen  disputed,  but  no  will  was  forthcoming,  after  Archbishon  Wake 
banded  it  over  to  the  new  king,  who  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  thus  the  royal  goods 
and  chattels  fell  to  the  last  person  to  whom  the  owner  would  have  left  them. 

X  Quoted  in  the  book  we  are  reviewing,  from  I^ord  Harvey*s  Memoirs. 
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the  authorities  are  named^  and  the 
concnrrent  testimony  of  friends  and 
enemies  produced  in  evidence.     The 
campaign  was  inglorious,  although  de- 
cisive; and  the  battle  itself  a  paltry 
afiair,  in  which  there  was  no  display 
of  military  skill  on  either  side.     The 
wretehed  Highlanders  were  disanited, 
badly  officerSi,  unskilfully  command- 
ed, and  exhausted  by  a  ridiculous  and 
harassing  night  march,  in  a  still  more 
absurd  attempt  to  surprise  the  British 
army,  which  amounted  to  nearly  8,000 
well-appointed,    experienced    troops. 
The  rebels  hardly  mustered  4,000,  ill- 
disciplined,  half-armed,  and  more  than 
half-stiurved.    It  was  a  case  of  bad  ge- 
neralship succeeding   against   worse; 
*•  Us  homes  qui  battaient  les  aveugles" 
as  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  a  battle 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks. 
We  agree  with  our  author  when  he 
says,  the  rebellion  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  that  the  Duke  put  it  down 
completely,  thereby  rendering   good 
service;  but  we  leave  him  when  he 
argues  that  the  severity  resorted  to 
after  success,  was  either  good  policy 
or  mercy  in  disguise.     It  may  to  some 
extent  have  b^n  expedient ;  but  that 
has  little  to  do  with  either  wisdom  or 
justice.     Heading  and  hanging  men 
taken  in  open  rebellion  seems  iSce  le- 
gitimate retribution.     It  is  precisely 
what  the  vanquished  would  have  done 
to  the  victors,  had  the  fortune  of  war 
reversed  their  positions.    Attainder  of 
title  and  forfeiture  of  property  are  also 
natural  consequences.    All  this  applies 
to  ringleaders,  fomenters,  and  warriors 
with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but  nothing 
can  extenuate  brutal  outrage  against 
helpless  women  and  children,  burning 
villages  and  cottages,  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  power,  and  ^neral  plunder 
without  measure  or  distmction.     That 
all  these  excesses  were    perpetrat^l 
systematically  throughout  the  High- 
lands  is  undeniable.     North  of  the 
Tweed,  they  have  been  too  long  fa- 
miliar with  such  eulogistic  couplets  as 
the  following,  to  change  their  opinions 
on  the  merits  of  the  party  celebrated : — 

"  Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 
Ken  ye  the  news  I  hae  to  tell  ? 

Cumberland 's  awa  to  h . 

Ctiaron  grim  came  out  to  bim, 

Ye  're  welcome  here,  ye  deovU's  limb ! 


He  tow*d  him  o*er  wi'  curse  and  ban. 
Whiles  he  sank  and  whiks  be  iwam; 
They  took  him  neest  to  Satan's  ha\ 
There  to  lilt  wi'  his  grandpapa ; 
The  deil  sat  gimin  in  the  neok, 
Kiving  sticks  to  roast  the  Duke ; 
They  put  him  then  upon  a  speet, 
And  roasted  him  baith  head  and  fiset ; 
They  ate  him  up  baith  stoop  and  roop, 
And  that 's  the  gate  they  serv'd  the  Dnk«! 
Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie  r* 

When  we  find  the  ^'humoars"  of 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland  justified, 
we  shall  expect  next  an  apologj  for 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  As  this  same 
aathor  says  in  a  subsequent  portion  of 
his  book,  on  Walpole's  attoapt  to 
purify  Richard  the  Third :— "  It  is  but 
attempting  to  wash  the  black-a-moor 
white."  PosteritywiUneverbebrougbt 
to  think  Richard  wad  a  *<  much-injured 
individual,*'  or  that  Cumberiand  had 
''butcher"  added  to  his  tides,  without 

food  claim  to  the  distinction.    Hesr 
[oraoe  Walpole  hinoaelf,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  H.  Mann,  at  Florence:— <<  The 
King  is  much  inclined  to  some  mercy ; 
but  the  DukOf  who  has  not  so  much  of 
Caesar  afto  a  victory  aa  in  gaining  it, 
iff  for  the  utmost  severity.  It  wu  ktelj 
proposed  in  the  city  to  present  him 
with  the  freedom  of  some  oompany; 
one  of  the  aldermen  said  aloud^'  Then 
let  it  be  of  the  Butchers/  "    Cofflber. 
land  and  Csesar  I~CuUoden  and  Phsr. 
salia  1    Flattery  will  scale  Oiympus  st 
last.    As  Hamlet  says,  *' Oh»  soams, 
where  is  thy  blush  ?"     When  WalpoU 
drew  this  parallel,    he  should  hare 
joined  to  it  another:  Alexander  and 
Hawley.    Each  fiied  a  royal  palace: 
the  one  Persepolis,  in  die  pride  of  vic- 
tory ;   the  other,  Linlithgow,  in  the 
shame   of  defeat.      Genml  Hawkr 
rested  his  laurelled  head  in  the  Falsee 
of  Linlithgow,  on  the  nif  ht  when  h« 
fied,  hatl^,  from  the  paries  of  Fsi. 
kirk.     On  the  following  morning,  ss 
he  hunied  off  to  Edinburgh,  his  dra- 
goons wantonly  set  fire  to  the  strtv 
that  had  littered   thw   honest  and 
burned  down  that  aneient  dwelHog- 
place  of  kings. 

A  favourite  object  in  the  present  day 
appears  to  be,  to  uproot  all  preotfi- 
oeived  opinions  on  matters  of  histaiy» 
and  supply  the  vacancies  with  new  ones. 
A  sturdy  paradox  never  £uls  to  exdts 
curiosity.     There  have  been  ahead/ 


•  See  "Hegg's  Jacobite  Relics,''  &c.,  for  other  simUar  eaaUeles. 
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several  justifications  of  Shylock,  an 
ehiborate  essay  on  the  daring  courage 
of  Falstaff,  an  apology  for  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  lago,  with  profound 
metaphysical  inquiries  tending  to  prove 
that  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre 
were  phihinthropists  on  a  grand  S'cale. 
"Wo  have  in  our  own  possession,  in 
manuscript,  a  very  convincing  and  un- 
answerable '*  Exculpation  of  Regan 
and  Goneril,"  which  will  be  given  to 
the  world  whenever  the  author  and 
his  publisher  agree  upon  terms. 

At  page  182,  vol.  i.  an  amusing  anec- 
dote is  told,  which  shows  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  George  11.  in  1736. 
He  had  stayed  rather  longer  than  usual 
in  Hanover,  detained  by  the  charms 
of  Madame  Walmoden.  A  placard  was 
posted  on  the  gate  of  St.  James's  Pa- 
lace, with  the  following  announce- 
ment:— ••Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this 
house,  a  man  who  has  left  a  wife  and 
six  children  on  the  parish.  Whoever 
will  give  any  tidings  of  him  to  the 
churchwardens  of  St.  James's  parish, 
so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  re< 
oeive^ur  shillings  and  sixpence  reward. 
N.B.  This  reward  will  not  be  increased, 
nobody  j  udging  him  to  deserve  a  crown." 

While  the  two  Hanoverian  Kings, 
with  their  immediate  courtiers,  satel- 
lites, and  dependants,  regulated  their 
lives  after  the  fashion  described,  the 
bulk  of  their  subjects  fell  naturally 
into  a  similar  course.  There  was  every- 
where much  laxity  of  principle,  whether 
social  or  politi9al;  an  increasing  dis- 
re^rd  for  all  forms  of  religion,  derived 
chiefly  from  France,  that  flourishing 
hotbcKl  of  infidelity,  where  the  improv- 
ing sophistries  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau were  beginning  to  enchant  all 
circles;  with  a  coarse,  and  even  obscene 
freedom  in  conversation,  not  unre- 
strained in  the  presence  of  accomplish, 
ed  women,  which  had  never  before 
been  indulged  in  to  the  same  extent, 
and  is  now  very  difficult  to  be  believed. 
If  the  stage  be  taken  as  a  reflex  of  the 
prevailing  manners,  the  comedies  of 
this  era  exceeded  in  licentiousness  and 
irrelirion  those  which  flourished  pre- 
viously, under  the  congenial  patronage 


of  the  Merry  Monarch.  The  court  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  private  apartments 
of  the  reigning  Sultana,  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  the  boudoir  of 
the  fashionable  demirep,  the  boards  of 
the  theatre,  the  clubs  and  gambling- 
houses,  with  the  temples  of  the  mid- 
night symposium,  all,  with  few  excep- 
tions, present  the  same  features  of  the 
same  repulsive  picture,  viewed  only  in 
a  different  light,  and  occasionally  with 
a  slight  change  in  the  colouring.  The 
scene  may  shifl  from  Encrknd  to 
France,  from  the  grosser  wickedness 
of  London  to  the  more  refined  iniquity 
of  Paris,  and  so  on,  backwards  and 
forwards;  the  moving  panorama  varies 
in  nothing  but  the  place,  retaining  all 
the  essential  attributes  of  one  uniform 
character. 

In  France,  this  cauldron  of  abomi- 
nation went  on  bubbUng  and  foaming, 
scorching  and  consuming,  until  at  last 
it  boiled  over  ^riously,  in  the  madness 
and  misery  of  the  first  revolution  ;  all 
which  (by  the  way)  Horace  Walpole 
foresaw  and  foretold;  but,  as  usual, 
nobody  heeded  the  voice  of  the  wamer, 
before  the  explosion  took  place.* 

Many  were  the  mistakes  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  astounding  event,  and 
wide  and  wild  were  the  speculations  in 
regard  to  its  immediate  influence  and 
remote  consequences.  An  acute  mo- 
dern author  says,  ••  It  is  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  everything  to  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  the  French  Revolution 
to  everything  but  the  real  cause.  That 
cause  IS  obvious.  The  government 
exacted  more  than  the  people  could 
bear,  and  the  people  neither  could  nor 
would  bear  any  longer.**  Here  is  a 
true  and  simple  answer  to  a  very  com- 
plicated question.  For  some  time  every 
established  government  in  Europe  was 
shaken  to  its  centre.  How  England 
escaped  is  still  a  subject  of  wonder, 
and  ought  ever  to  be  one  of  last- 
ing gratitude  to  the  pervading  Pro- 
vidence which  saved  us  from  the 
engulphing  vortex,  and,  as  we  hope, 
for  better  purposes.  Disparaging  and 
cynical  writers  of  the  present  day 
occasionally  insinuate  that  we  are  not 


These  luiea  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Irene,  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  apply 
strongly  to  the  destruction  of  the  French  monarchy : — 

*•  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it ; 
A  f(Mbla  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states." — Act  i.  s.  1. 
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one  jot  beUcr  than  our  great-grand- 
iktbcr^i  except  tn  outward  ubservmice 
of  thu  propnetiei,  aud  that  beneath 
th:it  convenient  cloak  the  pliant  folds 
of  hypocrisy  lie  snugly  coiled.  Alao 
that  in  the  highest  and  best-informed 
classes  all  is  hollow,  empty,  and  decep- 
tive. A  comfortless  view  of  things, 
which  we  trust  b  a  mistaken  one.  But 
should  it  be  correct,  we  have  far  less 
excuse  than  our  progeuitors.  Utilitii- 
rlauism  aud  centralisatlou,  Agapemoue 
communities.  Chartist  and  Socialist  de- 
bating clubs,  are  not  likely  to  prove 
sound  pedestals  on  which  to  erect  the 
structure  of  moral  or  religious  advance- 
ment ;  but  all  these  evil  tendencies  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
education,  the  removal  of  taxes  on 
knowledge,  the  untiring  eloquence  of 
zealous  teachers,  nnd  above  aU,  by  the 
bright  example  of  our  present  gracious 
Sovereign  and  her  consort,  whose  pub* 
lie  and  private  lives  elevate  humanity^ 
and  give  an  added  grace  to  royalty 
itself. 

Among  the  contemporaneous  por- 
traits sketched  in  the  work  we  are 
considering,  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
the  imposing  fi^nre  of  the  great  minis- 
ter. Sir  llobert  w  alpole,  father  of  Ho- 
race, much  vilified  during  his  life,  and 
for  nearly  a  centur)'  after  misrepresent- 
ed and  misunderstood.  To  him,  as  in 
the  ease  of  greater  men,  including  one 
amon^  the  greatest  of  all,  Cromwell, 
posterity  is  at  length  rendering  tardy 
justice.  Sir  Robert  was  a  true  English, 
man,  who  loved  his  country,  and  served 
two  monarchs  faithfully  for  many 
years.  His  opponent,  the  plain-spoken 
Sliippen,  said  of  him,-^"  Kobert  and  I 
are  Jiiouest  men  ;  ho  is  for  King  George 
and  I  for  King  James ;  but  as  for  those 
fellows  with  long  cravats  (Sandys,  Sir 
John  Rushout,  and  others)  they  only 
<U'£iru  places  under  one  king  or  the 
other."  (Vol.  i.  p.  305).  Often  sus- 
pected as  a  corruptionist  and  time- 
server,  an  embezzler  of  public  money 
and  self-Aggrandizcr,  it  now  appears 
that  all  these  accusations  were  the  mere 
overflowings  of  party  gall,  which  fell  to 
the  ground  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
inquiry.  Time,  the  purifier,  eidiibita 
his  character  freed  from  the  dross  and 
alloy  which  has  been  unjustly  mixed 
up  with  it.  A  strenuous  advocate  of 
peace  and  opposcr  of  expensive  wai*8, 


he  held  his  steady  oorme,  Tdyio»  <m 
his  own  resources,  and  turrauiideil  ge- 
nerally by  coUeagues  of  thirdjabe  ta- 
lent aod  lest  than  loorUi-Tale  integrity; 
men  ready  to  be  bought  or  sold  ■ccnnL 
ing  to  the  amoont  of  the  pmdiHe. 
money.  As  minister  of  two  veik, 
capricious,  sdf-wiUed  monarchi,  who 
knew  nothing  of  England,  ooold  scvce. 
ly  speak  her  language*  and  nertlNr 
understood  nor  valued  her  iastitutioitf, 
be  maintained  his  post^  and  npheid  the 
national  honour,  despite  the  efibits  of 
parliamentary  opposition  and  camariBi 
conspiracies.  When  at  length  uprooted 
by  the  force  of  a  long-orgamstng  cabal, 
he  gave  way  before  the  stonn,  and 
presented  himself  to  tender  hisresgna- 
tion  to  his  sovereign,  that  is&^  master, 
instead  of  holding  out  his  naad  to  be 
kissed  in  the  coM  oeremonial  of  eti- 
quette^  for  once  gave  way  to  natuil 
feeling,  and  flung  bimBelfopoii the  oeck 
of  his  faithful  servant,  cmbradng  him 
in  an  agony  of  tears.* 

One  of  Uie  vulgar  arguments  against 
Sir  Robert  Walp^'s  integrity  has  ben 
constantly  repeated,  and  rests  on  wonk 
put  into  his  mouth  which  he  never  used. 
*'  All  men  have  their  price,"  iododing 
of  course  himself,  is  said  to  have  ben 
his  publicly  declared  opinion  of  pablic 
virtue.  But  he  never  said  aaytbia^  n 
universally  comprehensive,  fiis  ecs- 
tence  was,  "  All  ihoge  men  have  their 
price,  "t  The  inaertion  or  omisnoa  of 
a  single  word  makes  all  the  diflerenoe. 
By  those  men  (many  of  whom  in  the 
sequel  justified  his  ob9ervatk>n),  he 
meant  the  loud-tongned  onton  who 
wero  as  numerous  in  his  day  as  oiin» 
raving  of  their  country's  wrongs* 
threati^ning  hourly  impeachment  of 
every  measure  and  everr  ministry, 
opposing  everytliing  they  did  not  wf- 
gest  themselves,  until  they  bolHed  th(ar 
way  by  sheer  dint  of  mouth  into  sorae 
comfortable  sinecure,  and  then  sud- 
denly became  as  quiescent  as  the  ocean 
after  a  temnst.  Your  demagoigiie  of 
1 840-50,  is  lineally  descended  from  hii 
ancestor  of  1 7dO-40,  with  all  the  family 
features  clearly  identified,  each  being* 
true  type  of  the  eenus  which  Pope 
characterises  in  the  une, 

"  He  feattf  ftpvtrlot  to  inbdM  •  fccr.'* 

Recent  ministers  have  rejoiced  in 
inefficient  coadjutors^  but  wc  know  no 


Vol.  i.  p.  32«?. 
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modem  premier  wtih  sach  a  Secretary 
of  State  to  help  him  as  Sir  Robert 
Wai^le  was  blessed  with  in  the  sapient 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  whom  it  is  ro. 
corded  in  responsible  print,  that  when 
informed  Cape  Breton  wn  an  island, 
he  stood  aghast  at  the  amazing  disco- 
very, and  said  he  must  run  and  tell  the 
King  directly,  who,  he  was  quite  sure, 
wonkl  be  as  much  astonished  as  him. 
self.  Of  this  illustrioas  pundit,  Lord 
Campbell  says,  in  his  **  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors  "  (the  passage  is  quoted  by 
oor  author)  :— 

"  Hardly  gifted  with  common  under- 
standing, and  not  possessing  the  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  history  now 
acquired  at.  a  parish  school ;  from  the 
rotten  borough  system,  then  in  prime 
vip^our,  the  Duke  was  in  hieh  office  as  a 
minister  longer  than  Burleigh,  and  had 
ranoh  more  power  and  patronage  than 
that  paragon  of  statesmen." 

^  How  often  do  these  instances  of  offi- 
cial nothingness  occur  in  the  history  of 
nations,  and  yet  we  wonder  that  en- 
lightened governments  commit  ^santic 
blunders  and  meet  with  temble  re- 
verses.  Profound  was  the  saying  of 
Chancellor  Oxenstiem  to  his  son,  but 
which  is  usually  cited  for  its  pithiness 
without  applying  its  wisdom :  *<  Videss 
nd  fill,  quam  une  sapientia  homines 
rubtrmaitur,*'  Of  this  we  crave  privi- 
lege to  ofier  the  following  free  transla- 
tion—il  small  quantity  of  brains  will 
stMcefor  a  large  salary. 

xhe  public  character  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  ably  summed  up  by  the 
author  of  these  Memoirs  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  UnfortuDately  for  the  reputation  of 
this  great  man,  contemporary  chroniclers 
were  too  deeply  prejudiced  against  the 
name  of  Walpole  to  do  justice  to  the 
very  superior  talents  he  possessed  as  a 
statesman ;  and,  influenced  by  their 
party-coloured  views,8ucceeding  writers 
have  satisfied  themselves  with  echoing 
the  ory  against  him.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  due  inquiry  has 
been  instituted  into  the  measures  of 
Walpole,  and  the  more  carefully  it  has 
been  prosecuted  the  stronger  has  the 
impression  become,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  rulers  this  country 
ever  possessed.  Of  the  accusations  that 
wcro  lavished  upon  him,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  proof  produced ;  and  as 
he  died  not  only  poor  but  very  much  in 
debt,  the  insinuations  confidently  thrown 
out  of  his  having  accumulated  immense 


riches  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
the  more  daring  charges  of  oorruntion 
on  the  most  comprehensive  scale,  cu*cu- 
lated  bv  his  enenues,  of  course  fall  to  the 
grouno." 

Of  his  domestic  and  social  attributes 
he  says : — 

"  He  never  put  forth  any  pretensions 
to  wit,  but  bis  conversation  abounded 
in  humour ;  and  though  this  sometimes 
was  too  free,  it  was  at  least  free  from 
ill-feeling.  .  .  His  cordiality  of  man- 
ner and  the  charms  of  his  conversation 
few  found  it  possible  to  resist.  Whether 
as  host  or  guest,  his  countenance  beamed 
with  a  cheerful  sunshine  that  warmed 
every  heart  around  him.  The  King  and 
Queen  experienced  the  influence  of  his 
good-humoured  pleasantry  quite  as  much 
as  the  humblest  acquaintance  who  was 
honoured  with  a  place  at  his  table ;  and 
in  his  own  peculiar  circle  of  intimates  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  that  enthusi- 
astic affection  of  which  he  was  so  long 
the  object.  .  .  He  was  easy  of  ac- 
cess, affable  to  strangers,  indulgent  to 
his  dependants,  and  generous  in  all  his 
habits ;  affronts  that  were  put  upon  him 
when  out  of  power,  in  power  he  never 
cared  to  remember,  ana  though  embar- 
rassed by  the  treachery  of  those  who 
deserted  him  when  they  fancied   him 

f^rowin^  weak,  as  soon  as  he  re-estab- 
ished  his  strength,  the  traitors  generally 
escaped  the  punishment  it  was  then  in 
his  power  to  mflict." 

^  This  is  an  agreeable  portrait,  a  little 
highly  coloured  on  the  side  of  partial- 
ity, but  at  all  times  praise  is  preferable 
to  abuse,  and  by  no  means  as  easy.  Sir  R. 
Walpole's  <*  table  talk"  in  promiscuous 
company,  by  his  own  avowal,  bordered  a 
little  on  the  gross  and  licentious,  which 
he  defended  by  saying  that  it  suited 
every  intellect  and  understanding.  If 
he  took  a  cynical  view  of  human  na- 
ture, and,  with  our  friend  Malvil  in 
the  play,  pronounced  *'  mankind  a  vil- 
lain,"  he  did  it  good-humouredly,  and 
more  as  a  joke  than  as  a  sarcasm  or  a 
practical  fact.  He  proved  the  contrary 
conviction  by  his  forgiving  temper  and 
slowness  to  suspect.  He  thought,  per- 
haps, with  Corporal  Nym,  '*thmg8 
must  be  as  they  are,  '*  in  spite  of  philo- 
sophers or  reformers.  He  was  not 
ambitious  of  acting  Diogenes  with  his 
lantern,  well  knowing,  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  chance  of  profitable 
discoveiy  was  much  outbalanced  by 
the  labour  of  the  search.  He  took  the 
world  as  he  found  it, — and  so  he  died, 
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liAriDg  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
left  it  ror  a  future  generation  to  find 
out  that  he  wa«  a  much  better  and 
abler  man  than  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  leading  subject 
of  tho^e  memoirs,  figured  consjucmusly 
in  society  during  a  long  life,  and  in 
many  characters.  As  author,  wit,  vir. 
iuoflo,  fine  eentleman,  man  of  let. 
ten,  and  brilliant  correspondent.  He 
possessed  an  ample  income,  which  ^ve 
him  means  to  gratify  his  prevading 
tastes,  and  indulge  his  love  of  indolent 
enjoyment.  He  had  no  ambition  to 
figure  in  public  life,  for  which  his 
habits  unfitted  him  ;  but  he  showed  no 
objection  to  finger  public  money,  hay. 
ing  possessed  for  many  years,  through 
the  interest  of  his  father,  and  without 
scruple  of  conscience,  two  snug  offices, 
with  merely  a  nominal  duty  attached 
to  them.*  From  the  funds  supplied  by 
these  sources  arose  the  mansion  and 
museum,  of  Strawberry-hill,  originally 
built  by  the  suspicious  oyerflowinga  of 
a  retired  coachman,  and  christened  by 
the  neighbours,  with  sly  insinuation, 
•*  Chopped-straw-hall;"  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Cheyenix,  of  toy-shop 
celebrity.!  Although  Walpole  long 
held  a  seat  in  parliament,  he  made  no 
figure  there ;  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in- 
efiectiyely ;  his  party  considered  him 
one  of  the  "  light  weights,"  useful  on  a 
diyision,  but  with  little  personal  im- 
portance. His  best  effort  at  public 
oratory  was  perhaps  his  first,  in  defence 
of  his  father,  when  threatened  with  im- 
peachment  soon  afler  he  was  driyen 
from  office.  As  this  author  tells  us, 
*'  he  allowed  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion to  oyerpower  his  natural  timi- 
dity, "t  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chatham,  at  the  time,  and  Lord 
Holland  since,  have  bestowed  coni- 
mendation  on  this  maiden  effort.  His 
constitution  was  too  feeble  to  endure 
the  recurring  drudgery  of  long  sessions, 
which  requires  the  strength  of  an  ele- 
phant. A  series  of  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula,  on  the  Sutlej,  or  in  Kaffir, 
land,  are  child's  play  m  comparison. 
How  any  human  fabric  can  endure  it, 
as  Joseph  Hume's,  for  an  instance,  has 
done,  is  an  anatomical  miracle,  which 


can  only  be  solved  (when  he  ^es  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  next  century), by  a/xwf- 
mortem  examination. 

As  an  author,  Horace  Walpole  is 
entitled  to  a  respectable  rank,  while  as 
a  let  tor- writer  he  u  nnrivalled.  His 
correspon<lence  will  live  wlnle  the 
English  language  lasts,  and  beils 
that  of  the  Grimms  and  Sevisnes  ooi 
of  the  field.  His  conversation  died 
with  him,  or  survives  only  in  tn- 
ditionary  anecdotes  ;  his  printing 
press  is  broken  to  pieoes,  his  ooAec 
tanea  dispersed  under  the  hanuner  of 
the  auctioneer,  and  his  Gothic  castle  of 
lath  and  plaster  is  totterine  to  its  foun- 
dation. Ere  long  it  will  ware  the  (ate 
of  Pope's  grotto  and  subterranefta 
avenue. 

It  has  often  been  charged  against 
Walpole*  and  apparently  with  jostice, 
that,  considering  nis  influence  and  posi- 
tion, with  his  ample  fortune — his  pa- 
tronage of  struggling  literary  merit  was 
trifling  and  disproportionate.  Althoogh 
mild  and  sociable,  bland  in  manner  and 
gentle  in  speech,  he  ivas  also  cold  and 
somewhat  selfish.  All  virtuosos  and 
collectors  become  so  more  or  less.  Ther 
bestow  on  dumb  curiosities  or  living 
lap-dogs  the  afiections  which  wanner 
natures  occupy  with  love  or  active 
friendship.  The  passion  of  aceamnlat- 
in^  anything,  money,  books,  statnes, 
paintings,  old  china,  suits  of  armour, 
antiquated  furniture,  relics  of  cele- 
brated individuals,  no  matter  what,— 
all  springs  from  a  longins  for  exdostve 
possession  ;  and  when  the  proprietor 
exhibits  his  wonders,  he  says  or  feels, 
<'See  how  many  fine  things  I  bate 
which  nobody  else  can  obtain,"  rather 
than,  *'  How  much  pleasure  I  convey 
to  you  all  by  showing  these  rarities." 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  we 
apprehend  this  to  be  the  ^neral  rule, 
and  that  the  rage  of  collectmg  contracU 
rather  than  expands  the  sympathies. 
The  celebrated  Grolier  used  to  write 
on  the  first  leaf  of  his  books,  Johaud* 
OroUeri  et  andcomm ;  an  extent  of 
liberality  which  has  A>and  few  inu- 
tators.  We  have  no  doubt  his  library 
soon  had  many  vacant  shelves.  The 
ardour  of  Icndmg  is  much  checked  by 
the  frequency  of  not  returning  the 


*  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  £%0OO  per  annum;  Comptroller  oftha  Pipa,  and 
Clark  of  the  Foraign  Estreats,  £500  ditto.  Total,  £2,500 1  Thty  wwe  as  asarly 
slnecares  as  poasibla. 

t  Vol.  il  p.  i-6.  X  Vol.  I.  p.  943. 
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borrowed  ardde  at  alU  or  sending  it 
home  remoraeleasly  dilapidated.*  The 
fryourite  practice  of  reading  at  the 
breakfast  table,  or  over  the  fire,  will 
produce  the  latter  effect  very  effectu. 
ally.  Grarrick  was  reproadied  for  not 
giving  Dr.  Johnson  free  access  to  his 
valuiS)le  quartos  while  employed  on  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare ;  bnt  he  defended 
himself  by  saying  he  had  great  trouble 
in  getting  them  back,  and  when  re- 
covered,  their  state  was  grievous  to 
the  eye  and  heart  of  the  owner.  In 
Steevens's  copy  of  the  first  folio 
Shakspeare,  tbere  is  a  note  signi. 
fying  that  it  had  been  lent  to  the  great 
lexicographer,  who  by  no  means  im- 
proved its  condition. 

The  best  of  Walfjole's  original  writ- 
ings, and  on  which  his  claims  as 
author  rest,  are  "  The  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  "  Ro^ral  and  Noble  Au. 
thors,"  "Historic  Doubts,"  and  the 
tragedy  of  '*  The  Mysterious  Mother." 
His  other  productions  are  numerous 
and  varied,  bnt  they  are  little  known 
to  the  existing  generation.  His  letters 
have  retained  their  charm,  but  even 
the  works  we  have  named  above,  once 
so  popular,  are  now  seldom  looked  at. 
They  are  to  be  found  reposing  on  the 
shelves  of  the  curious,  among  the  desi. 
derata  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  press, 
generally  bound  in  old-iashioned  red 
morocco,  but  with  few  tokens  of  active 
service.  The  following  eulogium  in 
Lord  Byron's  preface  to  <*  Marino 
Faliero,"  appears  to  us  considerably 
exaggerated : — **  It  is  the  fiuhion  to 
underrate  Horace  Walpole  ;  firstly, 
because  he  was  a  nobleman^  and, 
secondly,  because  he  was  a  gentleman ; 
but  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition 
of  his  incomparable  letters,  and  *  The 
Castle  of  Otranto,'  he  is  the  *  Uldmus 
Romanorum,'  the  author  of  **  The 
Mysterious  Mother,'  a  tragedy  of  the 
highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  love- 
play.  He  is  the  father  of  the  first 
romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher 
place  than  any  living  writer,  be  he  who 
ne  may. "  A  high  panegyric  from  such 
authori^r;  but  we  cannot  find  that 
Horace  Walpole  was  ever  underrated, 
and  assuredly  an  aristocratic  parentage 
on  the  title-page  is  no  detriment  to  a  new- 


bom  publication.  Lords  (and  ladies, 
too)  of  late  have  become  as  numerous  in 
the  fields  of  literature  as  commoners, 
and  this  could  scarcely  happen  if  they 
were  held  cheap,  or  neglected.  Per- 
haps the  noble  poet,  when  he  recorded 
the  opinion,  was  still  writhing  under 
remembrance  of  the  unsparing  severity 
with  which  the  tomahawk  of  the  Edin- 
burgh mangled  his  first  juvenile  *'Poem8 
by  Lord  Byron,  a  minor." 

The  <  *  Castle  of  Otranto  "  came  upon 
the  public  as  a  perfect  novelty ;  an  ex- 
periment in  a  ground  which  had  not 
yet  been  trodden  on,  though  destined  to 
find  so  many  follower8,^-and  the  suc- 
cess was  commensurate.  Our  present 
author  rates  its  pretensions  at  too  low 
a  mark.    He  says : — 

"  The  public  taste  has  verv  much  im- 
proved since  1 765,  and  Walpole's  *  Gothic 
Story'  has  fallen  into  neglect.  In  the 
composition  of  the  narrative  the  author 
has  not  studied  the  charaoteristics  of 
time  and  place.  The  characters  are  not 
Italian,  and  a  striking  deficiency  in 
natural  interest  pervMes  the  entire 
work." 

Contrast  this  with  the  criticism  of 
Bishop  Warburton  (no  friend  of  Wal- 
pole's),  which  the  author  of  these  me- 
moirs  has  quoted  in  a  note,  and  the 
difierence  of  opinion  will  be  found  a 
very  wide  one  :— 

**  Amidst  all  this  nonsense,  when  things 
were  at  the  worst,  we  had  been  enter- 
tained with  what  I  will  venture  to  call  a 
masterpiece  in  the  Fable;  and  of  a  new 
species,  likewise.  The  piece  I  mean  is 
*  The  Castle  of  Otranto.*  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Gothic  chivalry ;  where  a  beau- 
tiful imagination,  supported  by  strength 
of  judgment,  has  enabled  the  author  to 
go  beyond  his  subject  and  effect  the  full 
purpose  of  the  ancient  tragedy  ;  that  is, 
to  purge  the  passions  by  pity  and  terror, 
in  colouring  as  great  and  harmonious  as 
any  of  the  best  dramatic  writers."— 
(Vol.  ii  p.  213  Memoirs.) 

That  a  work,  both  original  and  clever, 
should  now  be  neglected,  is  less  an  evi- 
dence of  improved  taste  than  an  in- 
stance of  the  ingratitude  with  which 
the  labours  of  the  engineer  are  passed 
over  by  the  multitudes  who  walk  plea- 
santly on  the  road  he  has  smoothed  for 


*  This  applies  generally  in  the  ease  of  iim&r«J2as,  on  the  restitution  of  which  very 
imporUnt  articles,  many  people  of  otherwise  respectable  eonscienoe  entertain 
vague  ideas. 
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tbem.  The  world  assuredly  can  do 
without  romances  or  works  of  ficdon, 
and  there  are  better  things  in  it,  and 
better  wajs  of  employing  time.  But 
they  have  their  charms  and  their  uti- 
lity. The  mind  cannot  always  employ 
itself  in  serious  contemplation  or  aa. 
Btruse  science.  Gray  declared  that  he 
could  conceive  nothing  more  exquisite 
than  lying  on  a  sofa  and  reading  per- 
petual new  tales  by  Marivaux  and 
Crebillon.  A  higher  authority^  and  a 
grave  philoflopher,  wf^*  *<  there  are 

good  reasons  for  reading  romanoes; 
[lo  fertility  of  inventionj  the  beauty  of 
style  and  expression.  We,  and  thou- 
sands with  ns»  have  watched  sedulously, 
in  our  young  days,  the  announcement 
of  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Waver- 
]ey>  and  counted  the  hours  till  it  was 
published.  Many  romances  have  been 
written  since  ''The  Castle  of  Otranto/' 
of  superior  interestf  and  a  much  higher 
order  of  merit;  but  the  tribute  of  praise 
is  not  the  less  due  to  the  founder  of  a 
school  which  has  had  so  many  imitators, 
and  has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  so- 
ciety. The  master  who  invents  ought 
not  to  be  depreciated  because  he  has 
enabled  a  pupil  to  exceed  him.  The 
improver  should  not  be  placed  above 
the  originator,  from  whom  he  derives 
his  excellence.  If  some  adventurous 
spirit  had  not  first  braved  the  ocean  in 
a  boat,  and  ventured  out  of  sight  of 
land,  Columbus  would  never  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  discovered  the 
New  World.  The  rude  hand  which 
sketched  the  original  outline  of  a  sha- 
dow on  a  wallyf  led  to  the  perfection  of 
the  art  with  which  Zeuxis  and  Apelles, 
Corregff  10,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
BaphMi  have  astonished  and  delighted 
the  world. 

The  '<  Catalogue  of  Aoyal  and  Noble 
Authors'*  will  always  be  mteresting  to 
the  inquiring  few,  from  the  general  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  is  compiled,  and 
the  evidence  it  aifords  of  the  very 
soudl  talent  exhibited  by  the  iUustn- 
ous  brotherhood.  We  think  it  is  Sir 
Walter  Soott  who  says,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  from  the  ranks  of  au- 
thorship an  equal  number  of  common- 
ers, with  the  same  slender  amount  of 
>ility. 
e  <'  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life 


and  Beign  of  King  BkinidtheTluid,*' 
we  have  ahrays  oonsidefed  tfas  beitof 
Walpole'a  original  effivts,  and  esuot 
agree  with  the  praseot  anthoTt  tbit  tbe 
question  is  decided  againsthiaL  He 
has  not  cleared  his  die»t,eertmilT,lNift 
he  has  shaken  the  boatiie  evidoioe,  and 
shown  that,  in  more  insfeanoet  thiD 
one,  it  was  a{;«inat  his  inbsreit  to 
commit  the  cnmea  impoted  to  his, 
and  much  more  probable  that  tber 
were   perpetrated  by  others.     Tk 
murder  of  Henry  VL  is  the  leirt 
likely  of  all  to  have  &Uen  to  kisdbare. 
The  death  of  the  two  ytraag  pnsees 
will  continue  tolie  at  his  door,  althoo^li 
his  successor  was  quite  as  much  tste* 
rested  in  having  them  oot  of  the  war. 
The  mystery  of  Perkin  Warbeck  vili 
never  be  enthrdy  unmvelied.    If  be 
was  an  impostor,  there  was  more  per- 
fect ooherence  in  his  case  than  in  u/ 
other  we  know  of.     His  rcooted  oon. 
fession  is  not  more  admissible  in  n- 
tbnal  evidence  than  thnt  of  a  erimiosl 
on  tiie  radi.     Ferhs^  he  was  siu- 
tural  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  which 
would  account  for  his  eztraordinarT 
resemblance  to  the  Plantagenets,  aoi 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  eariy  truB* 
actions  in  the  fiunily.     We  are  not  s> 
sure  that  Bichard  wfll  nevw  be  re- 
lieved from  his  hump,  although  Shak^ 
peare  intended  him  always  to  wesr  iu 
So  did  he  mean  Othello  to  he  blaeki 
who  has,  nevertheless,  become  browB, 
in  spite  of  the  deamess  of  the  teit 
The  crooked  back  may  dwindle  into 
the  high  shoulder,  as  the  more  sees* 
rate  measure  of  deformity.      It  ia  in- 
possible  that  an    able    man-at-sno^ 
could  have  been  so  utterly  mis-shapeii 
as  Richard  is  represented    Soch  «s 
object  could  never  have  killed  ^ 
William  Brandon,  and  unhorsed  Sir 
John  Cheyney,  in  single  conflict  Oor 
author,  when  enumerating  the  advo- 
cates of  Richard,  forgets  &  Geoi]ge 
Buck,  who  put  forth  his  life  in  i^^ 
with  a  portrait,  in  1647»  and  deserres 
mention,  as  having  been  the  first  to 
d»w  a  pen  in  his  favour,  and  tbst 
within  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Tudor  lioness,  Elizabetii. 

The  "Mysterious  Mother**  is,  si^^ 
gether,  acompodtion  ofgr»tpowersnd 
merit,  and  shows  more  vigour  in  ^ 


*  Dr.  Johnson. 

t  '*  Perhaps  the  shadow  taken  on  a  wall 

Gave  outline  to  the  rude  original.*'— >DByDKir« 
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mind  that  pToduoed  it*  than  anything 
else  proceeding  from  the  same  source. 
As  Lord  Byron  says,  and  we  have 
quoted  above,  it  is  certainly  not  apuling 
love-play,  but  still  a  love-play,  and  on 
a  very  unnatural  and  disgusting  sub- 
ject. Another  instance  of  talent  un- 
profitably  wasted.  That  a  morbid 
imaflonation,  such  as  that  of  Alfieri  or 
SheUey,  shoold  light  on  these  revolt- 
ing  subjects  is  comprehensible;  but 
that  the  coortlv,  weitresttlated  tem. 
perament  of  Uoraoe  Wupole  should 
do  80^  is  bewildering. 

This  author  says,  the  play  owed  its 
origin  to  one  of  the  Queen  of  Kavarre's 
takes;  but  Walpole,  in  his  preface, 
tells  us,  he  took  it  directly  from  a  story 
he  had  heard  in  eariy  youth  of  a  ladj, 
who,  in  the  affony  of  remorse,  dis- 
dosed  to  Archbishop  Tillotaon  the 
incestuous  passion,  with  its  conse- 
quences, which  forms  the  plot  of  his 
tragedy.  Tt  was  not  until  ne  had  fin- 
ished  it  he  found  the  same  story  in  the 
novels  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  f  Bu t 
it  may  be  traced  higher  still,  and  comes 
down  Hneally  fit)m  the  respectable 
family  of  (Edipns  and  Jocasta.  The 
subject  seems  to  have  been  a  popular 
one.  Before  Walpole  handled  it, 
there  were  four  English  versions,  two 
of  them  being  in  a  dramatic  form.  It 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Per- 
kins,a  Puritan  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  thence  transcribed  into 
the  Spectator,  In  1698  it  appeared 
as  a  tragedy,  called,  «The  Fatal  Dis- 
covery, or  Love  in  Ruins,"  which  was 
acted  at  Druiy-lane,  and  afterwards 
printed  anonymously;  the  author  is 
not  known,  and  the  woric  is  utterlv 
contemptible.  In  1737  came  forth 
"  Innocence  Distressed,  or  the  Royal 
Penitents,"  bv  Mr.  Robert  Gould,  a 
country  schoolmaster — another  worth- 
less tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  with 
a  few  variations ;  but  this  time  the  in- 
fliction was  confined  to  printing  only. 
It  was  published  by  subscription  for 
the  benefit  of  tiie  author^s  daughter, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Dnchess  of 
Beaufort. 

Walpole's  traffedy  will  repay  the 
reader.  The  auttior  we  are  reviewing 
says: — 


**  As  an  Imsginative  work,  the  *  Uys- 
terious  Mother'  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  Walpole*s  proSactions.  It 
indicates  the  possession  of  higher  powers 
than  were  required  for  the  composition 
of  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto ;'  and,  though 
neither  sufficiently  dramatic  nor  charac- 
teristic for  the  theatre,  reads  better  than 
many  plays  that  have  kept  possesskm 
of  the  stage." 

The  objections  to  representation  do 
not  lie  where  they  are  here  pointed 
out.  It  would  be  br  no  means  diffi- 
culttoshow,  that  of  character  or  drami^ 
tic  essence  there  is  enough ;  the  chief 
obstacle  is,  the  revolting  nature  of  the 
subject,  which  no  excellence,  either  in 
writing  or  acting,  could  render  pala- 
table to  English  spectators.  Wal- 
pole himself  admits  that  his  play  is  fit 
for  the  closet  only.  ''The  subject," 
says  he,  in  his  praace,  **i8  so  horrid, 
that  it  wonld  shock  rather  than  give 
satisfaction  to  an  audience."  But,  in 
a  subsequent  letter,  he  evidently  va- 
ries in  his  opinion,  and  wishes  to  risk 
the  experiment.     He  writes  thus:— . 

"I  am  not  yet  intoxicated  enough 
with  it  to  think  it  wonld  do  for  the 
stage,  though  I  wish  to  see  it  acted: 
but,  as  Mrs.  Pritchard  leaves  the  stage 
next  month,  I  know  nobody  who  could 
play  the  Countess;  nor  am  I  disposed 
to  expose  myself  to  the  impertinence  of 
that  jackanapes,  Garrick,  who  lets  no- 
thing appear  but  his  own  ^-retched 
stui^  or  that  of  creatures  stiU  duller, 
who  sniTer  him  to  alter  their  pieces  as 
he  pleases.  I  have  written  an  epilogue 
in  character  for  the  Clive,  which  she 
would  speak  admirably ;  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  she  would  like  to  speak  it." 

When  Lord  Byron  decreed  that 
Walpole's  tragedv  entitled  him  to  rank 
above  all  living  dramatists,  the  genius 
of  Knowles  had  not  burst  into  efiul- 
gence,  and  the  able  writers  who  have 
followed  him,  formed  on  the  same 
model,  were  as  yet  *' unknown  to 
fame." 

In  1757,  Walpole  established  a  pri- 
vate press  at  Strawberr]r  Hill,  and 
commenced  his  labours  in  this  new 
walk  with  the  publication  of  "  Gray's 
Odes/'    On  the  whole,  the  contribu- 


*  See  the  "  Mirra  **  of  the  first,  and  the  "  Cenci ''  of  the  last  of  these  two  poets. 
We  have  seen  the  "  Mirra"  *of  Alfieri  acted  in  Italy.  The  subject  is  a  little 
softened  by  being  classical,  and  there  is  no  actual  crime,  only  the  desire  of  com* 
mitttng  one. 

f  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  original  edition  of  "  Lnther*s  Table-Talk." 
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tioiu  to  literature  from  this  celebrated 
source  were  much  inferior  to  what 
mi^ht  have  been  expected,  and  many 
quite  unworthy  the  pains  and  expense 
bestowed  on  them.  But  this  new 
hobby-horse  added  much  to  his  noto- 
riety, amused  him  for  several  years, 
and  occasioned  no  small  vexation  in  the 
controversy  with  Chatterton,  wherein 
he  was  more  censured  than  he  de- 
served, although  not  perfectly  clear  on 
two  or  three  points.  He  was,  at  firsty 
a  profound  believer  in  the  genuineness 
01  the  Rowley  poems,  and  when  be* 
with  others,  became  convinced  of  the 
imposture,  a  little  ashamed  of  having 
been  so  thoroughly  duped.  His  vex- 
ation was  increased  by  its  being  the 
second  successful  experiment  on  his 
credulity,  Macpherson's  Ossian  having 
equally  imposed  on  him.  Walpole 
at  the  outset  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  print  the  supposed  poems  of  Rowley 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  entered  into 
a  patronbing  correspondence  with 
Chatterton,  but  as  soon  as  he  became 
satisfied  of  the  imposition,  changed  his 
tone,  and  dropped  him  as  readily  as  he 
had  taken  him  up  ;  yet  he  required 
some  pressing,  with  an  angry  accusa- 
tion  of  unfair  dealing,  before  he  re- 
turned the  manuscripts  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

When  speaking  of  the  Strawberry 
Hill  press,  our  author  should  have 
mentioned  Thomas  Kirgate,  the  last 
printer  employed  by  Waipole,  who  re- 
mained with  him  many  years,  and  was, 
as  he  said,  the  only  honest  one  he  ever 
had.  This  Kirgate  was  a  character  in 
his  way,  who,  in  some  r^pects,  tried  to 
imitate  his  master,  particularly  in  ooU 
lecting  on  the  small  scale.  He  left  a  very 
respectable  library,  which  was  sold  by 
auction  in  1810.  The  large  catalogues 
have  a  portrait  prefixeiL  The  list 
contains  many  of  the  rarest  Sfcrawbeny 
Hill  editions ;  whether  or  not  obtained 
as  free  gifls,  or  perquisites  of  office,  or 
by  surreptitious  means,  it  is  useless  to 
inquire.  Many  of  them  sold  for  larj^ 
sums,  particularly  a  copy  of  the  **  Hie- 
ro^lypnick  Tales,"  of  which  it  was 
said  only  twelve  were  printed,  and  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  there  was  not 
one  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  catalogue, 
when  that  collection  was  sold  in  1842. 

Our  author  is  rather  severe  on  Ho- 
race Walpole,  for  certain  literary  de- 
ceptions he  practised  himself,  such  as 
publishing  anonjrmously,  under  a  ficti- 
tious name,  or  with  a  preface  assuming 


ftcta  which  never  had  oeenrtdL    H< 
says: — 

"  Walpole  quite  forgot  his  oiro  of- 
fences in  the  greatness  of  his  anger  at 
the  offence  or  the  Bristol  apprentiw- 
possibly  imagining,  that  what  wastl» 
most  natarai  thing  in  the  worid  whft 
done  by  a  gentleman  of  familj,  vu 
altogether  unpardonable  when  attempt- 
ed by  a  boy  just  emancipated  from  a 
diartty  school." 

Under  Bobmission,  the  infereooeis 
not  fair,  neither  are  the  cases  panlieL 
The  one,  to  speak  mildly,  was,  at  tbe 
best,  an  attempt  to  live  by  consdooi 
imposition;  a  plan  to  raise  moner 
under  false  pretences.  The  otiier,  t 
mere  whim,  which  aimed  at  nobodr't 
pocket,  and  has  been  practised  W 
many  without  impeachment  of  cb. 
racter.  Ko  one  impugned  Sir  Witter 
Scott's  literary  rectitude,  becanse  be 
created  an  eidolon  in  the  "  Author  of 
Waverley,"  or  tried  to  nuBlead  pobfif 
curiosity  in  the  poema  of  **  Harold  the 
Dauntless,  and  the  Bridal  of  Tner. 
main;"  neither  did Sonthey  lose cssle 
for  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  vorld 
that  the  letters  of  Don  Mannel  Espri- 
eUa  were  actually  written  by  a  Spt- 
niard.  The  comparison  tends  to  nuke 
out  a  case  where  none  exists,  vA 
would  implicate  more  than  can  be 
easily  enumerated. 

The  three  famous  literary  impostmei 
of  the  last  age,  by  Ifacpherson.  Chat- 
terton, and  Ireluid,  are  here  brought 
together,  and  discussed  in  a  livelr 
manner  under  one  head,  althonso 
the^  occurred  at  distinct  interrvs. 
This  forms  one  of  the  most  amnsi^ 
chapters  in  the  book.  Of  the  trio  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  two  last  sboold 
have  been  mere  striplings,  one  of  tbrm 
little  m<M«  than  a  boy.  Maq)heROD 
took  the  lead,  in  ]  7^  with  the  "  PoeiQS 
of  Osaian,"  and  carried  many  along 
with  him.  For  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  t)e  believers  ftiH 
in  this  Celtic  Homer.  It  has  been 
oflen  said,  Osaian  was  the  favourite 
study  of  Napoleon,  in  his  few  hott« 
of  relaxation  from  active  business.  I^ 
seems  strange  that  a  mmd  so  essen- 
tially practi^  could  have  found  plea- 
sure in  these  imaginative  rhapscniiei. 
Macpherson  broke  down  when  T^' 
Johnson  called  on  him  to  produce  bis 
manuscripts,  which  he  was  unable  to 
do.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  tbe 
single  ground  of  oral  traditionf  ^ 
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might  iiAYe  held  out  much  longer,  and 
would  have  taken  from  his  most  for- 
midable  antagonist  his  strongest  argu- 
ment.  He  was  exactljr  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  Marquis  CaraccioU, 
the  editor  of  the  so-called  letters  of 
Pope  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.), 
when  Voltaire  asked  him,  "Where 
are  the  originals  ?"  which  question  he 
was  unable  to  answer. 

The  boy,  Chatterton,  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  was  the  imaginary  Row- 
ler,  and  so,  in  all  probability,  did 
Messrs.  Catcot  and  Barrett,  his  first 
patrons  and  accomplices.  They  made 
a  step  or  two  in  the  production  of 
manuscripts  of  Rowley,  but  they  were 
scanty,  and  so  badl;^  executed  as  to 
be  detectible  with  slight  examination. 
And  so  their  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 
But  both  Macpherson  and  Chatterton 
were  im^stors  of  extraordinary  talent^ 
and  their  productions  abounding  in 
itenius.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  recent 
life  of  Goldsmith,  pronounces  the 
Rowley  poems  of  Chatterton  to  be 
**the  most  wonderful  invention  of 
literature,  all  things  considered." 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Forster's  very 
able  and  entertaining  "  Life  of  Gold- 
smith "  reminds  us,  that  he  has  fallen 
into  some  inaccuracies,  particularly 
when  speaking  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
his  press,  which,  although  of  minor  im- 
portance, should  not  appear  in  a  stan- 
dard book.  Professed  critics,  who 
sometimes  catch  at  a  straw,  in  the  ex- 
erciae  of  their  vocation,  ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  errors 
they  castigate.  Any  one  may  be  mis- 
taken in  an  opinion,  but  none  should 
err  iu  stating  a  fact,  however  insignifi- 
cant At  page  95,  he  says,  that  six  years 
before  1757,  Horace  Walpole  prmted 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  "  Gray's  Elegy," 
and  «  Eton  College  Ode ;"  and  that  in 
July*  1757,  he  selected  his  two  new 
odes  for  another  pet  publication. 
Whereas  the  facts  are,  that  the  Straw- 
herry  Hill  press  did  not  commence 
work  before  1757 ;  its  first  fruits  were 
"The  Bard,"  and  "The  Progress  of 
Poesy,"  and  the  "Eton  College  Ode  " 
and  "  Elegy  ••  were  never  printed  there 
at  all.  Mr.  Forster  also  says,  that 
Garrick's  alterations  of  Hamlet,  al- 
though disapproved  of  by  the  public, 
kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  eight 


years.  It  was  produced  in  1771*  and 
Garrick  retired  in  1776.  Supposing 
he  continued  to  thrust  down  this  un- 
palatable dish,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  of  which  there  may  be  evidence, 
here  are  not  quite  five  years,  and  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  his  successors 
in  management  wonld  persevere  in  a 
failure.  The  author  of  these  memoirs 
differs  from  Mr.  Forster  in  his  estimate 
of  '^  Chatterton*8  Poems;"  he  says : 

"  They  may  be  regarded  as  extraor- 
dinary productioDs  from  a  boy  of  Chat- 
terton's  age,  but  their  merit  is  not 
greater  than  has  been  exhibited  at  a 
similar  period  of  life  by  Pope,  and  other 
juvenile  ^oets.  Their  claims  on  the  score 
of  invention  will  not  bear  a  very  close 
examination;  deprived  of  their  antique 
dress,  they  lose  at  least  half  their  effect 
upon  the  reader ;  and  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  expression  of  the  poeti- 
cal feeling  which  existed  at  the  period 
to  which  they  profess  to  belong.*' 

This  appears  to  ns  as  much  below, 
as  the  other  is  above,  the  true  mark  of 
their  pretensions.  The  Bristol  attor- 
ney's clerk,  "  the  inspired  boy,"  as  he 
has  been  called,  had  even  less  advantage 
from  circumstances  and  education  than 
Pope,  or  Cowley,  and  other  precocious 
spirits.  His  earlv  and  tragic  end  by 
suicide,  is  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt 
on  in  detail.  W^hat  a  different  career 
might  his  undoubted  talents  have  open- 
ed to  him,  had  they  been  directed  in  a 
better  path,  or  had  he  fallen  into  better 
hands  than  those  of  the  antiquarian 
pewterer,  and  literary  surgeon,  who 
treated  the  whole  matter  as  a  specula- 
tion, and  perhaps  connived  at  the  im- 
posture. Chatterton  died  on  the  24  th 
August,  1770,  not  having  completed 
his  eighteenth  year.  In  1776,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  his  inseparable  shadow, 
Boswell,  being  then  on  an  excursion 
to  Bristol,  examined,  at  the  house  of 
Barrett,  some  of theortgtiia^s  of  Rowley, 
and  found  them  to  be  clumsily  executed, 
and  sufficiently  indicative  of  impos- 
ture, even  without  internal  evidence.* 
HonestCatcot,the  pewterer,  persuaded 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  tower 
of  Redcliffe  Church,  where  he  pointed 
out,  "Canynge*s  Cofre,"  "the  very 
chest  itself*  m  which  the  pretended 
poems  had  been  discovered  by  Chat- 


•  They  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  Ireland's  sub- 
sequent achievements  in  the  same  line 
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terton,  whow  father  was  the  sex- 
ton. But  in  spite  of  this  condosive 
evidence,  the  stabbom  sage  remain- 
ed  incrednloiu,  while  he  acknow- 
ledged the  perrerted  genius.  ''This 
is  the  most  extraordinary  yonng  many" 
said  he,  **  that  has  encounted  my  know- 
ledge. It  b  wonderfal  how  tlie  whelp 
has  written  such  things." 

This  legend  of  St  Mar^  Reddiffe 
has  gain^  considerably  since  1776. 
Vires  aoquirit  evando*  In  1841,  we  were 
in  Bristol,  and  visited  that  venerable 
edifice,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  in  the  city.  A  noble  pile  it  is, 
fiir  superior  to  tfce  cathedral.  The  at- 
tendant verger  led  ns  proudly  to  the 
tower,  and  called  our  attention  to  '*  the 
chest,*'  as  the  genius  loci,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  temple,  and  then  added 
solemnly,  pointing  to  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, *'  and  in  that  comer  of  this  very 
tower  Chatterton  starved  himself  to 
death."  The  company  looked  on  the 
spot  with  becoming  awe,  as  if  they  ex- 
pMscted  to  see  the  skeleton  at  least,  and 
some  be^an  to  feeUpathetic. 

'*  And  where  is  he  buried  ?"  inquired 
we,  after  a  decent  pause. 

"  Why  here,  in  our  churchyard  of 
course ;  I  don't  know  the  exact  place, 
but  my  grandfather  was  at  the  fune- 
ral." 

"  My  good  friend,"  we  ventured  to 
remark,  hesitatingly,  '*  that's  impossi- 
ble; Chatterton  destroyed  himself  with 
a  dose  of  arsenic,  to  escape  from  star- 
vation. This  occurred  in  London,  not 
in  Bristol,  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
burial  ground  of  an  adjacent  woric- 
house." 

"A  likely  story,"  replied  the  dogged 
official ;  "  wasn't  he  bom  here  ?  and 
havn't  we  a  right  to  know  best  ?" 

There  was  no  combating  this  Socratic 
mode  of  argument ;  the  sense  of  the 
listeners  was  evidently  in  its  favour ; 
so  we  held  our  peace  and  submitted. 
What  use  was  there  in  depriving  the 
worthy  man  of  the  best  half  of  his 
story,  or  in  disturbing  such  authentic 
and   profitable    traditions?     ""--^-- 


which,  there  were  a  score  or  two  of  ilU 
conditioned  urchins  hai^ng  about, 
ready,  on  a  hint,  to  pelt  the  andaaoin 
fordgner  who  dared  to  throw  doabt 
on  the  records  of  thdr  church. 

Waahii^ton  Irving,  in  his  "  Sketch 
Book,"  says,  that  when  he  viated  the 
Church  of  Stratford-on-Avoa,  and 
stood  gazing,  with  deep  interest,  on 
the  stone,  with  the  memorable  ana- 
thema against  diatorbanee,  which  ooven 
the  ^ave  of  Shakspeare,  theaged sex- 
ton mformed  him,  that  a  few  yean  be- 
fore, as  some  labourers  were  d%^^ 
to  make  an  adjoining  vanlt,*  the  earth 
caved  in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  spsft, 
almost  like  an  arch  [this  is  not  very 
intelligiUe],  through  which  one  might 
have  reached  into  the  grave.  The  old 
man  kept  watch,  for  two  nights,  ontil 
the  vault  was  finished,  and  the  apertnre 
dosed  up  again.  He  had  made  bold 
to  look  m  at  the  hole,  but  could  tee 
neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing  but 
dust.  The  travelling  author  evidently 
contemplated  his  informer  with  in- 
creased reverence,  when  he  condoda 
thus :  « It  was  something,  I  thought, 
to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shakspeafe.* 
To  all  this,  the  worthy  Mr.  Borchell 
would  have  responded,  by  the  expres- 
sive monosyllable  "  Fud^  I"  "Eyery 
fool  knows,"  as  the  grave-digger  sajs 
to  Hamlet,  that  bones  bans  com- 
pounded of  pure  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  will  not  resolve  tiiem- 
selves  into  dust  in  two  hundred  years, 
no,  nor  in  twice  two  hundred  jears,t 
whatever  wooden  coffins,  and  stall  moie 
perishable  flesh  may  do ;  so  that  if  there 
were  no  bones,  the  dust  may  go  to  blind 
the  credulous.  About  ten  yean  after 
Washington  Irving's  visit,  we  went  to 
ponder  over  the  ^ve  of  Shakspeare, 
which  we  never  fail  to  do  when  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  andfi>ond 
the  old  sexton  had  been  succeeded  bv 
his  ffrandson.  On  ijuestioning  bim  as 
to  what  had  been  pnnted,  and  read  bj 
so  many  thousands,  he  replied,  that  hk 
ffrandfather  had  never  b^  present  at 
uie  openmg  of  any  vault  adj(Hning  the 


*  This  is  clearly  impossible.  On  each  aide  of  Shakspeare  lie  membert  of  hi& 
famiIy,who  have  occupied  their  places,  without  disturbance,  for  nearly  two  centnrie$. 
There  is  not,  and  was  not,  any  interval  for  an  adjoining  yault. 

t  The  bones  disco%'ered  in  Rirkdale  cave,  Yorkshire ;  Banwell,  and  Hottoii,  So* 
mersetshire ;  Kent,  and  Oreston.Devonshire ;  Goat's  Hole,attd  Paviland,  Glamor^- 
shire;  Gailenreuth  in  Franconia,  and  many  other  districts  on  the  continent,  are  not 
hundreds,  but  thousands  of  years  old  ;  and  they  are  not  fossilised,  bat  strictly  Ofsf- 
oaa.  They  are  bones  of  animals,  not  men  (with  some  fncceptioas),  but  the  oompoocnls 
are  identioal. 
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erave  of  Shakspeare,  no  such  thing 
having  occuired  during  his  long  period 
of  office ;  and  that  when  we  told  him 
the  reported  conversation,  he  said^ 
"  there  is  no  truth  in  it."  Either  his 
memory  had  failed,  or  the  ingenious 
author  was  deceived  by  a  surreptitious 
sexton,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
historians  of  Waterloo^  were  mysti- 
fied by  Jean  La  Coste  ;*  or  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  a  well.tumed  pe. 
riod,  he  has  suffered  his  imagination  to 
become  poeticaL  We  have  no  doubt, 
enthusiastic  tourists,  with  the  '*  Sketch 
Book  "  in  their  hands,  have  often  sa- 
crificed an  additional  half-crown  in  ho- 
nour of  the  man  who  had  looked  on 
the  dust  of  Shakspeare.t 

Ireland,  and  tne  Shakspeare  foige- 
ries,  came  on  at  a  later  date,  in  1796, 
when  Walpole  had  ceased  to  trouble 
himself  with  such  subjects,  and  scarcely 
a  year  before  his  death.  They  belong 
not  to  his  epoch,  and  are  merely  brought 
in,  in  these  volumes,  to  complete  the 
series.  Ireland  dealt  more  ooldly  in 
original  documents  than  his  predeces- 
sor ;  his  imitations  were  executed  with 
great  labour,  and  consummate  skill. 
They  almost  equalled,  in  fidelity,  the 
curtain  which  deceived  the  old  Greek 
painter.  Even  Ritson,  the  astute  and 
cynical,  although  not  amon^  the  duped, 
says,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  corres- 
pondents : — 

'*  The  Shakspeare  papers  of  which  yon 
have  heard  so  much,  and  which  I  have 
carefully  examined,  are,  lean  assure  you, 
a  parcel  of  forgeries,  studiously  and 
ably  calculated  to  deceive  the  public ;  the 
Imposition  being.in  point  of  art  and  fore- 
sight, beyond  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Annitts  Verterbiensis.*' — Vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

With  the  exploded  precedents  of 
Macpherson  and  Ghatterton  before 
their  eyes,  the  public  again  swallowed 
the  bait ;  the  believers,  for  a  time,  were 
numerous  and  respectable,  and  became 
proportionately  savage  when  the  trick 
was  acknowledged. 


Horace  Walpole  was  very  fond  of 
visiting  Paris.  His  mind,  in  many  re- 
spects, was  essentially  French.  The  un- 
restrained laxity  of  French  society  ac- 
corded with  his  tastes.  He  took  great 
delight  in  French  literature,  which  he 
closely  studied,  adopted  French  man-, 
ners,  looked  keenly  and  prophetically 
into  French  morals,  and  formed  many 
French  oonnexions.  With  the  cele- 
brated Madame  du  Defiand,  he  estab- 
lished an  intimacy,  which  lasted  till  the 
death  of  that  venerable  Aspasia,  in 
1780,  at  the  age  of  84,  an  extended 
cycle  of  existence^  moving  round  in 
one  unvaried  course,  without  an  inter- 
val of  religious  refiection,  or  an  hour  of 
profitable  emplo^ent ;  continually  oc- 
cupied in  intrigmng,  card-playinsr,  bon 
mots,  gossiping,  small  talx,  dabolings 
in  literature,  and  indiscriminate  scan- 
dal. She  died  as  she  lived,  surrounded 
by  triflers,  butterflies,  and  sycophants, 
refusing  the  offices  of  religion,  and 
passing  into  the  next  state  of  existence 
with  the  sound  of  the  Loto  table  tingling 
in  her  ears. 

These  were  the  circles  Horace  Wal- 
pole frequented  when  in  Paris,  and 
we  suspect  he  must  have  been  too 
much  under  their  influence  when  he 
wrote  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing serious  that  was  not  ridiculous. 
Jesuits,  Methodists,  Philosophers,  Poli- 
ticians, the  hypocrite  Rousseau,  the 
scofi'er  Voltaire,  theEncyclopsdists,  the 
Humes,  the  Litteltons,  the  Grenvilles, 
the  Atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the 
mountebank  of  history,  Mr.  Pitt,^  are 
all  to  me  but  impostors  in  their  various 
ways.  Fame  or  interest  is  their  object ; 
and  after  all  this  parade,  I  think  a 
ploughman  who  sows,  reads  his  alma- 
nack, and  believes  the  stars  but  so  many 
farthing  candles,  created  to  prevent  his 
falling  mto  a  ditch  as  he  goes  home  at 
night,  a  wiser  and  more  rational  being, 
and  I  am  sure  an  honester  than  any  of 
them.' 

Our  author  calls  this  a  startling  pa- 
ragraph, evidently  written  to  surprise 


*  This  Jean  La  Coste  traded  roost  profitably  on  his  «  Buonaparteana,"  nntil  Major 
Stiborne,  who  lived  several  months  on  the  spot,  and  others,  since  proved  to  a  demon- 
stration, that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  had  never  been  within  several  miles  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo  during  the  whole  day. 

t  Washington  Irving  is  a  smart,  lively  writer,  but  he  should  not  borrow  without 
acknowledgment.  He  has  lately  plagiarised  wholesale  from  the  Life  of  an  Irish 
poet,  written  by  an  Irishman  (Prior's  Goldsmith),  and  without  adequate  admission, 

X  The  first  Lord  Chatham,  not  his  son,  ••  The  Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm.** 
VOL.  XXXVII.-NO.  CCXXII.  ^^^^^  byObbglC 
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ratber  than  convince.  To  ua  it  readg 
very  like  elaborate  nonsense  ;  an  at- 
tempt at  something  smart  and  original^ 
an  effort  to  keep  up  the  character  of  a 
lively  correspondent,  without  regard 
to  reason,  or  any  care  for  moral  or 
logical  truth.  Better  if  the  writer  had 
expunged  it ;  and  better  still  if  the 
biographer  had  not  transcribed  what 
he  scarcely  considers  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  mind  it  springs  from.  Whetiier 
Walpole  escaped  undefiled  from  the 
ordeal  of  French  profligacy  to  which 
he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself, 
may  be  suspected ;  but  he  clearly  fore- 
saw what  every  thing  in  that  country 
was  fast  tending  to,  and  lived  to  see 
his  prognostics  verified  in  the  pleasant- 
ries of  the  guillotine,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  a  common  prostitute  as  the 
Goddess  of  Reason. 

The  social  depravity  of  the  Parisian 
world,  in  every  department,  from  the 
death  of  Louis  XI V.  to  the  decapita- 
tion of  his  great-grandson,  would  be 
perfectly  incredible,  were  it  not  proved 
beyond  doubt  or  question.  Religion, 
loyalty,  law,  decency,  and  natural 
affection,  all  gave  way  before  the 
sweeping  tide.  Sometimes  it  advanced 
too  quicKly  for  vice  itself.  Even  the 
*'head  and  front"  of  all  imaginable 
wickedness,  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  once  shocked,  and  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  absolute  dominion  of 
*'  the  evil  one  "  which  previuled,  when 
his  favourite  minister  (public  and  pri- 
Tate),  the  atheist  Dubois,  insisted  on 
being  made  a  cardinal,  and  on  being 
inducted  into  the  archbishopric  so  long 
and  lately  ffraced  by  Fenelon.  The 
Regent  really  trembled  at  the  out- 
rageous scandal,  and  hesitated  until 
coerced  into  compliance  by  political 
gratitude.  Dubois  had  made  a  good 
commercial  treaty  with  Georire  I.,  and 
this  was  to  be  the  price  for  liis  ser\'ice. 
The  Regent  consented.  "  Then  all  is 
settled,"  said  Dubois,  triumphantly. 
"  Not  yet,"  observed  his  master  ; 
''where  the  devil  shall  we  find  even  in 
France,  asacrecoquin,  who  will  venture 
to  consecrate  a  still  more  sacre  coquin, 
such  as  thou  art  ?"  "  Leave  that  to 
me,"  replied  Dubois ;  and  we  sigh  to 
remember  that  he  actually  persuaded 
or  compelled  the  virtuous  Massillon  to 
assist  at  the  disgusting  profanation. 

At  page  276,  vol.  ii.,  we  have  a  very 
characteristic  letter  from  Walpole  to 
his  friend  Gray,  in  which  he  gives  an 
agreeable  account,  after  his  peculiar 


manner,  of  his  now  French  alliances, 
and  the  popularity  he  had  attained  in 
Pjuna.  We  fancy  we  have  seen  thi* 
letter  before,  but  as  no  reference  is 
given,  probably  it  now  appears  for  the 
first  time.  If  so,  it  is  among  the  best 
original  contributions  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes,  and  which,  we  may  as 
well  remark  here,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
disdnguish.  If  the  letter  is  not  ori- 
ginal, this  should  have  been  distinctlr 
stated. 

Walpole,  daring  his  vists  to  Pans, 
exchanged  literary  compliments  (very 
hollow  ones)  with  Voltaire,  and  per- 
petrated a  hoax  on  Rousseau,  and 
which,  as  usual,  led  to  some  misrepre- 
sentations  and  more  quarrelling.  This 
was  his  forged  letter,  pretending  to  be 
an  invitation  from  Frederick  the  Great 
to  the  mountebank  of  Geneva,  to  ac- 
cept an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  vhen 
bigotry  and  ignorance  had  repudiated 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  worid. 
The  enemies  of  Rousseau  thought  the 
joke  a  delicious  one,  and  lauded  Wal- 
pole to  the  skies  when  he  was  found  to 
be  the  real  author.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  partisans  of  Rousseau  opened 
their  mouths  in  furious  recrimiDatioai 
and  attacked  Walpole,  who  foolishly 
lost  his  temper,  and  waxed  angry  at 
the  storm  he  had  himself  raised.  Kou»- 
seau  was  fair  game,  and  there  was  vtiy 
little  moral  delinquency  in  what  Wal- 
pole had  meant  as  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit; 
although  Warburton,  who  disliked  him, 
without  caring  for  his  antagonist,  and 
was  himself  not  very  tender  of  priTate 
feelings,  said,  <*his  pleasantr)'  had 
baseness  in  its  very  conception,"  and 
added,  "  I  should  be  well  pleased  to 
see  so  seraphic  a  madman  attack  so 
insufferable  a  coxcomb  as  Walpole." 
The  Bishop  had  no  objection  to  sound 
the  charge,  althongh  his  gown  and 
lawn  sleeves  restrained  him  from  rudi- 
ing  into  the  dangers  of  the  fight 

Rousseau  was  at  this  time  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  patronage  of  his  Py-'^ 
lades  and  brother  philosopher,  Hurae, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  reigned  "the 
observed  of  ail  observers"  in  Paris. 
He  suspected  his  friend  of  bcin^  « 
party  in  the  conspiracy  against  hun, 
and  a  furious  war  was  declared  between 
the  quondam  allies,  which  worked  up  to 
this  climax  of  compliment — *<  Yon  are 
a  scoundrel,"  said  Hnme ;  "  You  are  a 
double  traitor,"  replied  Rousseau ;  and 
so  they  dissolved  partnership,  and  fell 
to  mutual  abuse.    Even  plulosopbyi 
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real  or  pretencit'd,  cannot  bridle  that 
unruly  member,  the  tongue.  When 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Johnson  met 
at  Glasgow,  they  disputed  on  Smith's 
famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Hume, 
which  Johnson  loudly  proclaimed  his 
dissent  from,  and  then  proceeded  to 
wrangle  in  foul  language.  '*  lie  called 
me  a  liar,"  said  Smith,  in  his  subse- 
quent account  of  the  dialogue.  **  and  I 

called  him  a  son  of  a 1'  Smith  was 

the  worse  logician  of  the  two,  as  he 
could  not  possibly  prove  his  premises, 
which  the  other  might.  *'  On  such 
terms  (remarks  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
retails  the  anecdote)  did  these  two 
great  morahsts  meet  and  part,  and 
such  was  the  classical  dialogue  between 
two  great  teachers  of  philosophy." 

These  instances  are  almost  as  io- 
Btructive  as  the  conversation  between 
Partridge  and  the  recruiting  sergeant 
in  "Tom  Jones."  "Craving  your 
pardon,"  said  Partridge,  "  that's  a  non 
sequitur,'*  "You're  another,  if  you 
come  to  that,"  retorted  the  learned 
sergeant.  "I'm  no  more  a  sequitur 
than  yourself,  and  I'll  fight  any  man 
for  a  crown."  There  is  a  clear, 
cUnching  conviction  of  being  right,  in 
the  last  sentence,  worth  all  the  round- 
about  sophistries  of  either  Hume  or 
Kousseau. 

Walpole,  like  most  jokers,  preferred 
having  all  the  fun  to  himself,  and 
writhed  under  a  retort.  But  he  threw 
the  first  stone,  and  ought  to  have  sub- 
mitted patiently  when  one  or  more 
were  hurled  at  him  in  return.  If  you 
volunteer  the  blow  which  commences 
a  battle,  you  have  no  right  to  complain 
should  you  find  yourself  roughly  han- 
dled in  the  sequel.  Abuse  and  vitu- 
peration  augment  as  insensibly  as  a 
rolling  snowball.  Fox  once  opened  a 
sharp  fire  of  sarcasm  on  a  political  op- 
ponent, who  replied  with  a  full-mouthed 
battery  of  scurrilous  invective.  The 
a^ressor  was  obliged  to  call  for  quar- 
^  tor.  "Stop,  stop,  sir,"  cried  he,  "I 
was  impertinent,  but  you  are  brutal." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  vo- 
lume of  these  Memoirs  is  a  long  chap- 
ter entirely  devoted  to  original  selec- 
tions from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Rev.  William  Cole  with  Horace  Wal- 
pole. W'e  pass  this  rapidly  over,  as 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
whole  work.     The  letters  are  dull  and 


vapid  in  themselves,  and  we  think  they 
mi^'ht  have  been  spared  without  detrf- 
ment.  IJeing  written  to  Walpole,  and 
not  by  him,  they  are  httle  illustrative 
of  his  character,  and  supply  no  new 
information  on  any  topic  of  value. 
The  publication  oi  correspondence, 
merely  because  it  exists,  and  has  not 
been  disclosed  before,  may  serve  to 
swell  a  volume ;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  it  wearies  the  reader,  and  draws 
his  attention  from  the  more  brilliant 
chapters,  it  had  better  have  remained 
in  the  drawers  or  on  the  shelves  from 
whence  it  is  transferred.  This  Rev. 
William  Cole  was  one  of  Walpole's 
oldest  friends,  they  having  been  ac- 
quainted from  boyhood.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  opulent  farmer  in  Cambridge- 
shire, a  well  beneficed,  well-educated 
country  clergyman ;  a  kind  of  Uterary 
grub,  well  versed  in  antiquarian  lore, 
tedious  and  precise ;  very  anxious  to 
give  information  on  any  subject  he  was 
acquainted  with  when  asked,  and  in- 
sufierablv  prosy  in  his  manner  of  doing 
so ;  mixing  all  up  with  a  good  propor- 
tion of  himself,  his  unimportant  doings, 
his  terrible  escapes  from  scarcely  any 
dangers,  and  his  sufferings  from  the 
gout.  He  seems  to  have  been,  what 
I)r.  Johnson  defines  a  lexicographer  to 
be,  "  a  harmless  drudgje. "  A  plodding, 
heavy,  zealous  individual,  burrowing 
like  a  mole  in  the  subterranean  cells 
of  learning,  with,  as  our  author  de- 
scribes him,  '*  an  extraordinary  faci- 
lity for  writing  a  great  deal  about 
nothing,  and  a  power  of  filling  several 
sheets  of  paper  without  anything  to 
say  ;"  altogether  a  person  more  to  be 
used  than  enjoyed.  Consequently 
Walpole  found  him  very  serviceable 
in  the  various  stages  of  his  collecting 
mania,  whether  as  regarded  old  paint- 
tiu^s,  old  prints,  rare  manuscripts,  or 
early  printed  volumes. 

Walpole,  like  all  others  possessed  by 
the  same  fantasy,  paid  dearly  for  his 
acquisitions,  and  was  sometimes  com- 
pletely taken  in.  There  is  no  one  so 
readily  gulled,  or  sold,  in  modern  clas- 
sical phraseology,  as  your  professed  anti- 
quarian. The  character  of  Cockletop* 
is  not  much  exaggerated.  Between 
his  Gothic  baby-house,  and  the  curic- 
sities  amassed  within  its  chambers,  an 
enormous  sum  had  been  squandered 
away.      When  the  latter  were  sold, 


•  In  O'Kceffe's  well-known  farce  of  Modern  Antiques. 
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although  the  celebrity  of  the  collector 
had  given  them  an  adventitious  value, 
the  sum  produced  amounted  not  to  a 
third  of  the  original  cost,  a  lesson  to 
the  existing  and  future  rare  of  vir- 
tuosos, which  they  will  neither  study 
nor  profit  by. 

At  the  well  known  Dr.  Mead's  sale, 
Walpole  was  nearly  let  in,  by  want  of 
caution,  to  give  forty-nine  guineas  for 
a  book  not  worth  more  than  one. 
This  escape  frightened  him  not  a 
little,  and  deterred  him  from  unlimited 
commissions.  This  Dr.  Mead  was 
equally  renowned  in  his  day  as  a  phy- 
sician  and  collector.  He  amassed  a 
large  fortune  by  his  practice,  and  em- 
ployed it  in  purchasing  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  books.  He  furnishes  one 
of  the  rare  instances  in  which  the 
money  was  well  laid  out,  and  pro- 
duced a  remunerative  return.  He  had 
also  wit  and  courage,  two  qualities  not 
alwavs  combined.  Both  Rochester 
and  Wharton  were  suspected  of  show- 
ing the  white  feather.  Dr.  Mead 
fought  a  duel  under  the  gate  of  Gre- 
sham  College,  with  another  celebrated 
brother  Galen,  Dr.  Woodward.  They 
combated  with  small  swords,  and  in 
full  dress.  <'Take  your  life,"  said  the 
magnanimous  Woodward,  when  he  had 
disarmed  and  overthrown  his  antago- 
nist. *'  I  will  take  anything  mm 
you,"  replied  the  prostrate  Mead, 
** except  physic." 

As  WaJpole  began  to  grow  old,  and 
saw  his  early  friends  dying  round  him, 
he  endeavoured  to  supply  their  places 
oy  forming  new  connexions.  His 
latter  years  were  much  solaced  by  the 
correspondence  of  Miss  Hannah  More, 
and  the  constant  society  of  the  two 
Miss  Berrys.  These  last  amiable  and 
accomplished  ladies  are  still  alive. 
Some  said  he  was  in  love  with  one,  or 
both,  and  he  gave  himself  little  trouble 
to  contradict  idle  reports,  which  by 
this  time  he  had  ceased  to  care  for. 
That  he  entertained  a  very  sincere 
friendship  forthe  two  sisters  is  certain. 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  author  of  the  tale  of 
Monsieur  Tonson,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Sun  newspaper,  who  published  re- 
cords of  his  life  in  1832,  says,  Wal- 
pole proposed  to  marry  the  elder  Miss 
j^erry,  that  he  might  leave  her  a  title 
and  fortune.  We  know  not  the  value 
of  Taylor's  authority;  he  was  well 
received  in  literary  society,  and  may 
have  heard  the  story  as  the  gossip  of 
the  day,  but  as  the  present  author 


makes  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance, 
we  may  suppose  he  is  either  onao- 
quaintcd  with  or  disbelieves  it 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1791 
Horace  Walpole  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  Earl  ot  Orford,  an  increase  of 
rank  and  importance  which  afforded 
him  little  gratification,  while  it  added 
much  to  his  anxieties,  and  involved 
him  in  accounts,  cases  for  lawyers,  dis- 
putes  upon  leases  and  mortgages,  and 
other  usual  attendants  on  an  encum- 
bered property.  All  these  occupations 
he  loathed ;  they  broke  in  on  his  fa- 
vourite  pursuits,  occupied  his  time, 
ruffled  his  temper,  and  injured  his 
health,  already  failing  under  gout  and 
years.  So  slightly  did  he  value  his  no- 
bility, that  for  many  months  he  merely 
subscribed  his  letters,  **  Uncle  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Orford."  In  the  midst  of 
increased  vexation  and  infirmity,  it  is 
pleasing  to  discover  that  he  sought  to 
do  good,  and  was  active  in  benevo- 
lence. He  was  never  married,  nor 
does  he  seem  ever  to  have  contem- 
plat«d  seriously  the  life  oonnnbiai. 
The  cares  of  a  familjr  wonld  have  sadly 
interfered  with  his  Ions  cherished 
habits,  his  gossiping  and  0(?lectmgpro- 

Eensities,  while  they  would  have  drawn 
eavily  on  an  income  he  loved  to  em- 
ploy in  matters  much  nearer  to  his 
neart. 

At  page  560,  vol.  ii.  there  is  a 
mistake  which  the  author  would  do 
well  to  correct  with  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Speaking  of  the  concluding 
portion  of  Walpole's  life,  from  about 
1793,  he  says,  **  he  loved  to  have 
around  him  a  few  of  his  ancient  friends, 
who  still  sui-vived ;  Garrick  was  of  the 
number."  This  is  impossible.  Gar- 
rick died  in  1779,  and  could  be  no 
visiter  at  Strawberry  Hill  fourteen 
years  afVer.  Neither  does  it  appear 
that  Walpole  was  ever  very  intimate 
with,  or  partial  to  him.  We  have  seen 
before  that  he  called  him  an  imperti- 
nent jackanapes,  and  spoke  slightingly 
of  his  pretensions  as  a  dramatic  author. 
This  does  not  sound  much  like  friend- 
shin  or  esteem,  and  his  close  alliance 
with  Kitty  Clive  would  hardly  lead  to 
any  increased  admiration  of  Garrick. 

Our  author  does  scanty  justice  to 
the  literary  pretensions  of  Hann^ih 
More,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  overrated, 
and  places  below  the  celebrities  in  fe- 
male authorship  of  the  present  day— 
an  open  question,  the  diBcassion  of 
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which  is  scarcely  worth  the  labour. 
Many  of  her  works  are  agreeable  and 
instractive»  although  the^  m;iy  be  less 
brilliant  than  those  of  Harriet  Marti- 
neau.  She  obtained  great  popularity 
during  her  life,  and  may  stul  be  read 
with  pleasure.  Her  merit  is  not  les> 
sened  although  it  has  been  exceeded. 
We  need  not  love  Caesar  less,  because 
we  love  Rome  more.  We  find  inserted 
towards  the  close  of  this  work,  an  ex- 
tremely clever  letter,  sent  by  her, 
anonymously,  to  Horace  Walpole,  in 
1785,  ridiculing  a  practice  then  in  its 
inikncy,  but  smce  carried  to  mature 
perfection — that  of  substituting  French 

?hrases  and  idioms  for  English  ones. 
*he  letter  is  dated  from  Akiuodc  Cas- 
tle, June,  20,  1840,  and  is  called  '«a 
specimen  of  the  English  language  as  it 
will,  probably,  be  written  and  spoken 
in  the  next  century.  In  a  letter  from 
a  lady  to  her  friend,  in  the  reign  of 
Creorve  V."  It  is  rather  too  long  for 
insertion,  but  fuU  of  point  and  humour, 
and  will  reward  the  reader  with  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  extraordinary  in- 
genuity  of  equally  avoiding  French 
words  or  English  idioms.  The  au- 
thor of  these  memoirs  says  justly : — 

"  The  abuse  at  which  it  was  aimed 
was,  however,  then  only  beginning ;  it 
remained  for  the  nineteenth  century  to 
play  such  tricks  with  our  language, 
either  by  making  it  a  medley  of  all  con- 
tinental phrases,  or,  by  a  laboured  imi- 
tation of  Teutonic  sentences,  to  render 
it  as  unlike  as  possible  to 

<*  The  veil  of  ptoest  English  undeflted,'* 

With  which  our  older  classics  were 
wont  to  refresh  the  intellects  of  their 
readers." 

This  abuse  has  now  resolved  itself 
into  a  rooted  disease— an  ulcer,  a 
gangrene — eating  hourly  into  the  con- 
stitution of  a  manly,  honest  tongue, 
^  and  sapping  all  its  characteristic  ener- 
^es.  The  English  flower-garden  is 
choked  up  with  French,  Italian,  and 
German  weeds,  until  little  else  can  be 
discovered.  The  system  of  engrafting 
exotics  has  destroyed  the  trunk  of  the 
original  tree.  The  language  in  which 
we  clothe  our  thoughts  is  no  longer  a 
stately  raiment  of  uniform  colour  and 
texture,  but  a  variegated  harlequin's 
jacket,  made  up  of  many  shreds  and 
patches.  Unless  parliament  interferes 
with  a  legislative  enactment,  and  a 


heavy  penalty,  we  shall  soon  have  to 
study  what  was  once  En^rlish,  through 
the  medium  of  foreign  dictionaries. 

In  a  condensed  sketchy  notice,  such 
as  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
place  for  all  the  characters  introduced 
m  the  memoirs  of  a  celebrated  indivi- 
dual  and  his   contemporaries,   which 
embrace  more  than  half  a  century  of 
action  and  notoriety.     The  chapter, 
headed  "The  Wits,"  in  vol.  ii.,  con- 
tains some  agreeable  anecdotes  and  re- 
miniscences of  George  Selwjrn,  equally 
renowned  for  his  love  of  wit  and  pub- 
lic executions  ;  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  unrivalled  at  satirico-quiz- 
zical  verses,  an  anticipation  of  Hook 
and  Hood ;   Charle   iTownsend,   the 
most  elerrant  beau,  and  one  of  the  ac- 
complished statesmen  of  his  day;  Bubb 
Doddington,    trifling    and    pompous, 
with  no  redeeming  quality  but  money ; 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  afterwards, 
and  even  lately,  known  as  old  Q,  rich 
as  Dives  or  Croesus,  and  more  de- 
bauched than  Heliogabalus ;   the  late 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  his  heir  and  pu- 
pil, nearly  as  rich  and  fully  as  profli. 
gate ;  the  last  of  the  line,  with  one  or 
two  still  animated  exceptions,  who  lin- 
ger on  the  skirts  of  society,  and  the 
last  yerg^  of  existence.   As  our  author, 
from,  delicacy  or  forgetfulness,  has  ab- 
stained from  naming  them,  we  have  no 
wish  to  jog  his  memory.     As  a  class 
they  never  can  exist  again.      Even 
wealth  will  not  give  them  currency. 
In  this  chapter  the  author  has  intro- 
duced some  specimens  of  Selwyn's  re- 
corded jokes,  which  he,   apparently, 
considers  the  best  he  can  mid,  and  of 
these  he  expresses  no  very  high  opi- 
nion.    VVc  subjoin  two  or  three  which 
are  not  quite  so  well  known,  and,  per- 
haps, may  be  considered  better.  Bubb 
Doddington  was   the    constant    butt 
against  which  the  remorseless  wit  was 
continually  directing  his  keenest  shafts. 
Whether  at  White's  Club,  or  in  pri- 
vate society,  he  seldom  spared  him; 
yet,  his  victim  clung  to  him,  as  Falstaff 
did  to  Poins ;  he  was  bewitched  with 
the  rogue's  company.     But  once  he 
thought  an  occasion  offered  to  have 
his  turn.     Being  asked  by  Selwyn  to 
introduce  him  to  the  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don, he  did  so  in  these  terms : — 

'•  Will  your  Grace  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  my  friend,  George  Selwyn, 
who  is  not  so  great  a  fool  as  he  looks  ?" 
*'I  feel  much  obliged,  your  Grace," 
retorted    Selwyn,     **  by    my   fiiend 
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Bubb's  flattering  o])i«ervatfon,   and   I 
wish  T  coiiUl  say  as  mu<-h  tor  him  !" 

One  day  he  rushed  triumph  an  tly 
into  the  club- room,  and,  seizing  St-lwyn 
by  the  button,  exclaimed,  •*  (leorjre, 
conjrratulate  me,  it  is  all  settle<l,  I  am 
to  be  made  a  lord ;  what  will  you  say 
to  that?" 

*•  Say  ?"  replied  Selwyn,  **  Why,  I 
shall  say,  Oh,  Lord  1" 

When  only  Mr.  Bubb,  and  before 
be  had  succeeded  to  the  more  im- 
portant patronymic  of  Doddington,  he 
expected  to  be  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Spain.  Speaking  with  his 
tormentor  on  the  matter,  he  regretted 
the  shortness  of  his  name : — 

**  The  Spanish  grandees,  I  under, 
stand,"  said  he,  "  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  names,  and  usiudly  very  long 
ones.  ITiey  think  little  of  such  short 
names  as  mine — Babb !  Bubb  I  I  wish 
I  could  lengthen  it  in  any  natural 
way  ;  George,  can  you  suggest  any- 
thing?" 

'*  Certainly ;"  replied  Selwyn,  "call 
yourself  Silly  Bubb"  (Sillabub). 

When  Bubb  succeeded  at  last, 
through  his  money  and  its  reflected 
influence,  in  getting  himself  pitch, 
forked  into  the  peerage,  he  assumed 
the  euphonious  title  of  Baron  of  Mel- 
combe  Regis.  He  thought  differently 
from  Shakspeare,  who  says,  "  What's 
in  a  name  ?"  Though  not  learned,  he, 
perhaps,  had  read  Camden's  Annals 
of  Elizabeth,  in  which  an  insignificant 
name  renders  ludicrous  a  well  merited 
enlogium.  In  the  great  sea  fight 
ftf^ainst  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  only 
Englishman  of  note  who  fell  was  a  cer- 
tain Captain  Cock,  whose  memory  is 
thus  preserved :  "In sua,  inter hostes, 
navicula,  cum  laudeperiit  solus  Cockus, 
Anglus." 

A  joke  in  1740-50  went  much  far- 
ther than  it  does  now.  Perhaps  our 
modern  Hooks  and  Hoods  are  not 
more  brilliant  than  the  Selwyns  and 
the  Hanburys  of  the  last  age,  but  they 
arc  quicker,  their  practice  is  more  ra- 
pid, and  they  fire  three  rounds  where 
their  predecessors  could  only  discharge 
one.  In  the  present  altered  state  of 
social  habits,  mere  conversational  wits 
have  not  the  same  chance  they  had  for- 
merly. Not  half  the  time  is  occupied 
at  table.  The  long  hours  of  drinking 
and  talking  are  exchanged  for  three 
courses  of  heavy,  rapid  eating,  with 
slight  potations.  Digestion  has  be- 
come slower,  and  imagination  torpid. 


Music  and  dancing  have  supplanted 
anecdote.  Euterpe  and  Ter|>sichore 
have  driven  Bacchus  irom  the  field. 
Your  professed  diner-out  will  still  ob- 
tain  his  dinner,  but  he  finds  it  very 
hanl  to  get  time  for  his  stories,  while 
the  social  supfxT  has  faded  into  a  tra- 
dition. Mere  brilliant  parts,  as  they 
were  called,  will  seldom  now  help  a 
man  into  place  or  prominence.  To  be 
thought  anything  of,  he  must  be  noisy, 
uneasy,  prying,  above  all,  useful ;  or, 
what  will  often  do  as  well,  he  must  as- 
sume  the  appearance  of  utility,  in  the 
shape  of  bustling  ofiiciousness.  A  good 
way  to  begin  in  public  life  is  to  pro. 
tend  that  you  are  the  trusted  organ  of 
an  influential  party;  by  continually 
asserting  this,  you  will  get  at  last  lis- 
tened to,  and  listening  is  the  first  step 
to  conviction.  The  very  party  you 
have  adopted  will,  at  last,  adopt  you 
in  return,  out  of  common  gratitude, 
saying,  '*  hang  him,»  he  has  worked 
hard  for  us,  we  must  acknowledge  and 
provide  for  him."  An  experienced 
trimmer  once  imparted  to  us  this  plan 
of  tactics,  and  declared  that,  though 
sometimes  slow,  he  invariably  found 
it,  in  the  long  run,  sure  and  profit* 
able. 

Horace  Walpole  died  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1 797>  having  ncarlv  completed 
his  eightieth  year.     With  nim  expired 
the  race  of  "fine  gentlemen  scholars," 
which  we  are  never  likely  to  see  re- 
vived.   Wc  are  become  too  essentially 
mercantile,  even  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  to  breed  again  a  similar 
species.     We  are,  perhaps,  less  witty 
and  accomplished  than  otur  forefathers, 
less  formally  polite,  and  less  particular 
in  the  minutias  of  social  intercourse ; 
but  let  us  hope  that  we  are  more  solidly 
useful,  and  a  trifle  less  insincere,  whe- 
ther in  morals  or  religion.    We  do  not 
bow  as  low  or  gracefully,  neither  do 
we   write    as    many  pleasant  letters 
about  nothing,  in  spite  of  the  |ienny- ' 
postage.     The  present  generation  do 
not  drink  five  bottles  at  a  sitting,  fight 
a  duel  once  a  week,  or  "  swear  prodi- 
giously,"  as  our  armies  did  in  Flanders. 
They  still  do  a  little  in  the  gambling 
line,  and  smoke    to  an  excess  that 
would  have  sickened  Sur  Walter  Ra- 
leigh himself.     But,  then,  they  think, 
and  calculate,  and  make  money,  and 
sometimes  lose  it.     They  bend  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  they  dare  not  brave; 
they  *•  assume  a  virtue  if  they  have  it 
not ;"  they  tolk  decency  if  they  do  not 
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love  it ;  and  tremble  before  virluo, 
which  controls,  if  it  does  not  convince 
them.  We  ought  to  be  fur  in  advance 
of  preceding  races,  and  if  we  are  not, 
heavy  will  be  the  responsibility,  when 
the  final  reckoning  mnst  be  made. 
We  have  glided  insensibly  into  a  mora- 
li»in<4  strain,  and  have  entirely  lost 
sight  of  our  book,  but  must  now  draw 
bridle,  and  take  our  leave.     Its  great 


and  leading  meiit  consists  in  connoct- 
injr  in  one  link,  within  small  compass, 
and  in  a  telling,  lively  style,  the  historv 
of  many  persons,  and  numerous  inci- 
dents, which  we  could  not  otherwise 
make  ourselves  familiar  with,  except 
by  wading  through  innumerable  vo- 
lumes, and  occupying  more  time  than 
most  of  us  can  aiTord  to  bestow  on 
light  or  ornamental  literature. 


▲  TABN  ABOUT  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 


CHAPTER  IZ. — CONCLUSION. 


The  morning  of  departure  came.  Ayl- 
mer  left  his  steward,  old  William  Mad- 
den, in  charge  of  the  place  and  farm, 
with  Jack  as  head  over  him.  and  Annie 
as  head  over  Jack,  at  least  so  far  as 
respected  the  superintendence  over 
Jack's  ethics  and  politics ;  an  office 
which  Annie  had  assumed,  and  exer- 
cised for  some  time  past,  with  great 
success ;  inasmuch  as  Jack  seldom  ex- 
pressed dissent,  but  indolently  acqui- 
esced in  her  doctrines;  so  that  she 
spoke  of  him  to  her  friends  hs  a  vastly 
more  promising  pupil  than  Brooke. 
On  one  point,  indeed,  Jack  was  re- 
fractory ;  he  could  not  endure  Wood- 
en pate  ;  a  piece  of  heresy  and  pre- 
sunijition  which  almost  threw  his 
orthodoxy  on  other  points  into  the 
shade. 

Brooke  Aylmer  led  his  horse  down 
the  avenue,  accompanied  as  far  as 
the  lodge  by  Will.  Madden,  and  by 
Annie,  whose  affectionate  heart  was  so 
heavj'  at  her  brother's  departure,  that 
to  please  him,  I  don't  doubt  but  she 
would  have  consented  to  the  application 
of  steam  to  purposes  of  locomotion,  and 
have  voted  ^Voodenpate  to  be  not  in- 
fallible. 

**  God  bless  you,  dear;  I'll  soon  be 
with  you  again,"  said  Aylmer,  as  he 
kissed  his  sister,  and  mounted  his 
horse. 

"  Good  bye,  Will.  ;  take  care  of 
Miss  Annie  till  I  come  back." 

He  waved  his  hand  to  Jack,  who 
wjis  standing,  waving  his  hat,  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  little  emerald  hills 
aforementioned,  and  rodo  off. 


The  news  that  "  the  masther "  was 
going  on  a  journey  to  England  had 
circulated  in  the  little  neighbourhood ; 
and  as  he  passed  through  the  miserable 
assemblage  of  mud  cabins  which  gar- 
nished the  road  at  either  side,  afler 
passing  the  bridge,  the  inhabitants 
were  at  their  doors,  with  blessings  and 
salutations  for  his  honour.  Nanny 
Keleher,  his  old  nurse,  was  on  her 
knees,  invoking  heaven  for  his  speedy 
and  safe  return.  The  dunghills  were 
surmounted  with  scores  of  half-naked 
urchins,  staring  as  if  it  was  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts  they  wore  look- 
ing at,  instead  of  a  decent  Christian 
gentleman  on  horseback,  with  a  small 
portmanteau  strapped  on  the  crupper. 

Aylmer  rode  on.  He  had  a  fine  May 
day  before  him  to  accomplish  his 
journey  of  some  five-and-twenty  miles, 
over  hill  and  dale,  to  Cork.  He  was 
in  the  joyous  prime  of  life.  His  studies 
had  been  chiefly  among  books,  and 
from  them,  and  from  his  observations 
of  human  nature,  gui<led  by  the  im- 
pulses of  his  own  individual  nature, 
ne  had  stored  his  intellect  with  images 
of  the  good  and  fair,  and  with  princi- 
ples of  reason  and  morality ;  and  his 
mind  was  as  a  cornucopia  of  hope  and 
faith,  pouring  out  its  beautiful  forms 
and  colours  on  the  vista  of  life  before 
him.  He  had  not  yet  liberated  his 
mind  from  the  syren  fallacy  of  expect- 
ing sympathy  in  his  perceptions  and 
aspirations  after  good.  The  intuitions 
of  genius  arc  o  natural,  so  evident, 
and  so  bftautiful,  that  he  to  whom  they 
are  intuitions  is  prone  to  fancy  that 
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tbey  are  equally  natural  and  evident 
to  others. 

lie  ambled  on,  bumping  up  and 
down  a  road  as  rough  and  hilly  as  most 
of  our  highways  were  in  those  times. 
It  may  stul  be  seen ;  a  curious  relic  of 
the  last  century ;  and  often,  doubtless, 
moves  the  wonder  and  contempt  of  the 
modern  traveller.  And  yet,  methinks, 
those  ancient  and  deserted  highways 
are  oflen  as  interesting,  as  fraught 
with  associations  of  the  past,  as  other 
relics  of  the  manner  and  ideas  of  our 
forefatliers ;  a  ruined  castle,  an  ivy- 
mantled  abbey,  or  druidical  circle-— 
more  picturesque  to  the  eye,  but  not 
speaking  more  to  the  heart  and  mind, 
of  by-gone  days. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  Aylmer, 
passing  by  "the  groves  of  Blarney, 
looking  so  charming,"  and  by  Sunday's 
Well,  entered  "  that  beautiful  city 
called  Cork,"  and  put  up  at  the  Crown 
and  }Voolpach,  in  the  North  Main, 
street. 

It  was  a  queer,  primitive,  old  inn, 
exceedingly  unlike  what  we  are  wont 
to  term  an  hotel ;  but  it  was  not  without 
its  comforts,  though  wholly  destitute 
of  elegance,  or  even  of  pretension  to  it. 
The  traveller  got  substantial  fare, 
coarsely  served  ;  a  tolerable  bed  j 
wines ;  whiskey-punch,  ad  libitum  ;  in 
wmter,  a  roaring  fire,  and  at  all  times 
a  welcome  from  the  landlord  and  his 
wife,  sufficiently  hearty,  noisy,  and 
rapturous,  to  make  him  quite  happy ; 
and  what  more  does  a  man  want  than 
to  be  quite  happy  ?  Most  of  the  guests 
who  stopped  at  the  Crovm  and  WooU 
pack  were,  in  a  manner,  old  friends 
and  intimate  acquaintances  of  Blarney 
Mac  Sawder,  the  landlord,  a  sly,  in. 
sinuating,  plausible  gossip-monger,  who 
talked  as  if  he  knew  all  their  private 
concerns — who  was  who,  and  what  was 
what ;  who  was  to  be  married,  and  when ; 
and  what  settlement  was  made,  and 
what  settlement  was  not  to  be  made  ; 
and,  in  short,  all  about  them  and  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

As  Avlmer  rode  into  the  inn-yard, 
to  the  disturbance  of  some  half  uozen 
pigs,  who  were  taking  a  luxurious 
siesta  on  the  ground,  he  was  descried 
and  hailed  from  an  upper  window  by 
fat,  warm-hearted  Mrs.  Mac  Sawder. 

"  Och,  then,  Masther  Brooke,  my 
love,  is  that  yourself  I  see?"  she 
shouted ;  '*  Och,  'tis  I  am  glad  to  see 
ye ;  and  'tis  Blarney  will  be  proud  to 
R'C  ye  ;  and  you're  welcome,  Masther 


Brooke.  Dan,  ye  big  VUgaird*  why 
don't  ye  take  his  honour's  bane?  Dtv* 
ye  want  to  see  his  honour  maisacreed 
by  them  pigs  ?  Wait  till  I  puts  on 
me  cloze,  Masther  Brooke^  danin*,  and 
I'll  be  down  to  ye." 

It  was  rather  Ute  in  the  day  to  be 
putting  on  of  clothes,  and  when  Mrs» 
Mac  Sawder  came  down,  an  enormous, 
waddling,  globular  incorporation  of 
smiles  and  go.  d  humour,  it  might  have 
beemed,  to  an  unprejudiced  obsenrer, 
as  if  she  had  rather  been  putting  her 
clothes  off  than  on  ;  suoh  was  the 
dishevelled,  tumbled,  and  scarcely  suf- 
ficient state  of  raiment  in  which  she 
presented  herself. 

"  Wisha,  then,  Masiher  Brooke,  but 
'tis  a  long  while  since  I  have  seen  yonr 
honour.  And  how  is  Miss  Anoie, 
Masther  Brooke  ?  I  hope  she  do  come 
on  finely,  sir  ?  Och,  then,  'tis  you  are 
like  your  mother,  and  has  your  father's 
nose.  ^  God  bless  'em*  but  they  were 
the  nice  people  entirely.  Andyoull 
have  your  dinner,  Masther  Brooke  ; 
there's  illis^ant  salt  hake  and  a  pig's 
cheek,  and  anything  else  you  like; 
and  if  I'd  only  known  you  was  a  com- 
in',  I'd  have  sent  up  to  Stmdav^s  well 
for  a  can  of  wather  for  ye,  for  I  knows 
you  like  clone  wather  to  dhrink  I  Och, 
but  I  am  proud  to  see  ye,  Masdier 
Brooke  I" 

Aylmer  requested  that  a  supply  of  the 
pure  element  might  be  forthwith  sent 
for ;  and  finding  t^  Mr.  O'Sherkin  and 
Comey  had  not  yet  arrived,  be  walked 
forth  to  inquire  about  the  sailing  of 
the  packet  ibr  Bristol.  It  was  to  sail, 
the  captain  told  him,  with  the^t 
fair  wind;  but  at  present,  accoiding 
to  that  experienced  navigator,  there 
was  no  prognostic  of  its  advent,  Uie 
wind  being  due  east.  The  captain  took 
Aylmer's  direction,  and  promised  to 

give  him  notice  of  the  first  change  in 
^  le  wind;  and  Aylmer  returned  to  his 
inn. 

At  the  same  hour,  Mr.  O'Sherkin 
and  Comey,  who  had  left  Castle  Sher- 
kin  that  morning,  were  midway  on 
their  journey  to  Ck)rk,  and>  puttbg 
up  for  the  night  at  the  glebe-house  of 
the  Rev.  Tom  Trump,  a  good  fellow, 
whose  knowledge  of  tJieology  was  by 
no  means  as  profound  as  nis  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  whist ;  but  whose 
claret,  whiskey,  and  collection  of  fiumy 
stories  were  first-rate.  Jack  TaUybo, 
of  Haystack  Lodge,  dined  there  iXso; 
another    famous    good  fellow  of  the 
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right  sorfc,  who  oontribated  much  to 
the  delectation  of  this  brilliant  meet- 
ing of  social  spirits. 

Mr.  O'Sherkin  and  his  son  qaiitod 
the  roof  of  this  minister  of  Christi. 
anity  the  next  day,  and  joined  Brooke 
Aylmer  at  the  Crown  and  Woolpaek, 
in  the  evening. 

The  wind  did  not  change  for  more 
than  a  week;  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mac  Sawder  and  his  wiie,  who  had 
no  objection  to  their  guests  being 
weather-bonnd  for  a  twelvemonth. 
All  that  the  travellers  could  do  was 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  so  helpless 
a  state  of  things,  and  kill  the  weary 
time  as  the^  l^st  could.  They  felt 
that,  like  King  Canute,  they  had  no 
control  over  the  winds  and  tides.  Se- 
veral other  persons  were  staying  in 
Cork  with  a  like  intent,  awaiting  the 
message  of  the  captain  of  the  packet, 
whose  business  it  was,  on  the  first 
i^pearance  of  a  fair  wind,  to  send 
round  timely  noUce  to  his  passengers, 
at  their  respective  houses,  inns,  or 
lodgings. 

One  evening,  Mr.  O'Sheridn  had 
gathered  around  him  a  knot  of  ac- 

2uaintances.  There  was  Dr.  Stockow 
(anklegs,  an  old  bachelor  physician 
without  practice,  a  scholar.  Knowing, 
literary,  sordidly  selfish,  a  miser,  rich, 
and  almost  in  rags.  There  was  Dick 
Millikin,  the  attorney,  poetical,  musi. 
cal,  and  convivial ;  and  Bacchus  Boland. 
Mr.  O'Sherkin  and  Comey  were  in 
their  element :  the  fun  waxed  fast  and 
furious ;  but  Brooke  Aylmer,  though 
he  laughed,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
cheerful,  was  unable  to  join  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  in  the  convivial 
humours  of  the  evening.    ' 

Just  as  a  second  kettle  of  hot  water 
was  ordered,  a  change  came  over  the 
tone  of  the  proceeding.  Dr.  Lanklegs 
and  Millikm  were  whispering,  Bacchus 
and  Comey  were  excnanging  winks, 
and  the  squire  was  winking  aa  round, 
and  regarding  Aylmer  with  a  laughing 
eye.  Something  had  evidently  been 
preconcerted ;  and  Aylmer  felt  that  he 
was  the  object  of  these  speculations. 
The  kettle  was  brought  in ;  the  lemons 
squeezed;  the  tumblers  filled;  Dr. 
Lanklegs,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  cix>ssing  his  right  knee  over  his 
left,  and  regaling  his  nostril  with  a 
pinch  of  snufi*,  fixed  bis  keen  regai*ds 
on  Aylmer,  and  amid  the  silence  and 
sly  looks  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  ad- 
dressed him : — 


**Mr.  Aylmer,  could  you  excuse 
the  liberty  1  take  ?  There  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  most  desirous  of  ob- 
taining information.  In  short,  I  un. 
derstand — ^you  will  excuse  me,  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  Aylmer — I  understand  you 
are  an  advocate  of  a  new  system  of 
locomotion,  by  means  of  which  people 
are  to  travel  at  some  prodigious,  and, 
to  me,  utterly  incredible  rate  of  go- 
ing— ^fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  an 
hour,  I  have  heard — and  on  a  road 
made  of  iron  ?" 

Aylmer,  who  felt  himself  in  the 
awkward  position  of  a  sensitive  and 
retiring  man,  about  to  be  made  the 
butt  of  ignorance  and  reckless  humour, 
and  yet  could  not  get  rid  of  his  favour, 
ite  notion,  that  when  people  sought  for 
information,  they  reallv  wished  for  it, 
and  would  be  grateful  for  being  set 
right,  coloured  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
timidly  replied : — 

'•xes.  Dr.  Lanklegs,  I  advocate 
such  a  system.  I  hope  the  advance  of 
science  will  enable  us  to  travel  at  even 
a  greater  rate  than  you  have  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage  to  mankind." 

"  I  shall  not  dispute  the  advantage, 
Mr.  Aylmer,-  replied  the  doctor,  "  of 
such  a  system^that  is  to  say,  suppos- 
ing  it  practicable.  It  would,' no  doubt, 
bo  an  advantage  in  several  points  of 
view.  We  shall  not  differ  there,  I  be- 
lieve. It  would  be  an  advantage  if  we 
could  get  from  this  to  Dublin  in  a  dav, 
or  if  I  could  get  to  my  residence  m 
Kinsale  in  an  hour.  But  the  question 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking-* 
merely  for  information — is  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  all  this  ?  " 

*•  By  steam,"  said  Aylmer. 

A  laugh  which  followed  was  instantly 
checked,  in  order  to  allow  the  Doctor 
to  proceed  in  his  inquisition. 

'*  My  dear  sir,"  resumed  the  Doctor, 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  perfectly  under- 
stand you,  which,  I  dare  say,  may  be 
owing  to  my  ignorance  or  inferior  ca- 
pacity. But  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
that  people  should  understand  one  an- 
other, perhaps  you  would  kindly  excuse 
me  if  I  ask  you  how  can  steam  enable 
people  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  (or  more,  I  think  you  said)  in  an 
hour.  I  like  to  have  definite  ideas ; 
and  the  words  *  by  steam  '  convey  no 
definite  idea  to  my  mind,  any  more 
than  if  you  had  said — by  smoke." 

And  the  Doctor,  with  a  malicious 
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twinkle  ol'his  eve,  p?i.«He<l  his  sniifV-box 
to  Bacchus,  and  s-ippcd  hU  pnnrli. 

"The best  way,  Doctor,"  said  Ayl- 
mer,  '*  in  which  I  can  convey  my 
meaning,  is  by  prcmisin*]^  that  the  stea»n 
engine  is  supposed  t)  be  jilacid  on 
wliccls.     And  then — ** 

••  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand,  '*  let 
me  distinctly  understand.  Steam,  we 
all  know,  presupposes  the  existence  of 
hot  water.  Now  I  suppose  I  may  safely 
assume  that  the  hot  water  is  placed  in 
some  receptacle  or  other — a  cauldron, 
or  kettle,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Now  am  I  right  in  understanding  you 
to  say  that  this  cauldron  or  kettle  of 
hot  water  is  place<l  on  wheels  ?" 

"Certainly,"  siiid  Aylmer. 

"  A  kettle  of  hot  water  on  wheels !  '* 
cried  Millikin.     «•  Bravo  !  " 

•*  Very  well,"  continued  the  Doctor. 
"  Now,  then,  that  we  have  got  our 
kettle  of  hot  water  on  wheels,  I  wish 
further  to  be  informed  how  the  wheels 
are  to  be  set  in  motion,  carrying  the 
kettle,  of  course,  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  famous  way  to 
set  the  wheels  going,"  said  Corney ; 
"  just  harness  a  horse  to  the  kettle,  and 
it  will  go  like  fun." 

"  All  true,  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Sher- 
kin,"  said  the  Doctor;  "your  obser- 
vation is  perfectly  true  as  to  the  fact ; 
but  admitting  your  fact,  I  would  re- 
mark on  it  (with  profound  respect) 
that  it  throws  no  li^ht  on  our  present 
inquiry,  which  is,  wnetherwe  could  do 
without  horses  ? — in  fact  how,  without 
the  use  of  horses,  or  of  human  hands, 
we  are  to  get  the  kettle  to  move  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Aylmer  could  solve  the 
difficulty ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  giving 
Mr.  Aylmer  too  much  trouble  ; — 1 
confess  it  passes  my  humble  compre- 
hension entirely." 

**  I  have  already  said,  by  steam,"  said 
Aylmer,  **  and  if  you  will  allow  me — " 

•*  Allow  me,  Mr.  Aylmer ;  you  see  I 
wish  to  have  clear,  dehnite  ideas.  Let 
me  suppose  that  yonder  tea-kettle,  at 
present  on  the  hob,  and  which  was 
lately  hissing  and  steaming  on  the 
kitchen  fire— let  me  suppose,  I  say,  that 
that  tea-kettle  were  placed  upon  a  plat- 
form, and  that  platform  upon  wheels, 
how  the  devil,  then,  do  you  get  the 
tea-kettle  to  go  bowling  along.  In 
other  words — " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Aylmer,  im- 
ploringly. 

•*  I  won*t  be  interrupted  1 "  said  the 


Doctor ;  **  I  am  a  plain  man  ;  and  I  must 
have  clear  information  !  " 

"  Hear  him  !  hear  him  I  "  cried  the 
multitude. 

"  My  question  is  a  very  simple  one ; 
it  is  simply  thLs.  Suppose  that  kettle 
of  hot  water  mounted  on  wheels,  how 
do  you,  Mr.  Aylmer,  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  ?  That's  the  question,  Mr. 
Aylmer  1  "  and  he  took  a  long  pinch 
of  snuif. 

"  That's  the  question ! "  cried  Bac- 
chus. 

The  8(^nire  gave  a  tremendous  yawn; 
and  Millikin  gaily  chaunted — 

*'  I^ven  Tftinly  itrire  to  baniah 
From  th«Lr  heuta  th«  ^jmnt  boy.** 

"  Mr.  Millikin,  I  must  call  yoa  to 
order,"  said  Lanklegs. 

"  Order  1  order!"  said  Corney. 

"  I  humbly  beg  pardon,"  said  Milli- 
kin. 

*'  But  for  your  humble  submission, 
Mr.  Millikin,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  f 
should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  fine  you 
in  half  a  dozen  of  claret." 

"  Mr.  President,  I—" 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Millikin  ;  but  now 
let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  ^Ir. 
Aylmer  proceed  in  the  explanation  of 
his  theory." 

**  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  smd  Ayl- 
mer, •'  to  explain,  to  the  best  of  my 
power — " 

**  I  am  sure  you  will,  Mr.  Aylmer ; 
and  in  order  to  help  us  out  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  very  difQcult  subject,  I 
would  just  observe  that  the  question 
has  now  been  narrowed  down  to  a  very 
simple  issue, — ^eiven  a  tea-kettle  on 
wheels,  how  is  uiat  tea-kettle  to  beset 
in  motion  ?" 

And  the  Doctor  uncrossed  his  Ic^ 
and  crossed  them  again,  left  over  right ; 
and  taking  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  sent 
his  sneering  dance  of  scepticism  around 
the  room ;  his  long,  tnin,  sarcastic, 
purple  nose  wrinkling  in  unison  with 
the  contemptuous  expression  of  his  eye. 

"  By  the  action  of  steam  on  the 
wheels,"  said  Aylmer. 

The  Doctor,  with  a  twirl  of  his  nose, 
gave  a  droll,  satiric  glance,  which 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  the  laujhter 
of  the  audience :  and  then,  rechning 
back  in  his  seat,  afler  the  manner  of  a 
sharp  lawyer,  who,  by  a  series  o^  well- 
directed  questions,  has  led  an  unwilling 
witness  to  criminate  himself,  took 
pinches  of  snufiT  and  sips  of  punch  with 
an  insulting  air  of  victory  and  supe- 
riority. 
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*•  Allow  me  to  explain !  "  exclaimed 
Aylmer. 

•*My  dear  sir,"  said  Millikin,  ••! 
think  the  words  need  no  explana- 
tion." 

**A  tay-kittle  on  wheels  1"  cried 
Bacchus,  **  and  the  wheels  moved  by 
the  stame  from  the  spout  of  the 
kittle  !" 

•'  No,  no  I"  cried  Aylmer,  "  I  never 
said  the  steam  was  to  come  from  the 
spout  of  a  kettle !  In  fact  it  was  Dr. 
Lanklegs  called  it  a  tea-kettle.  I  only 
said — " 

•*Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sir,*' said  the 
Doctor,  »*  we  all  know  what  you  said. 
And  so  that  point  being  settled-^*' 

**  But  it  is  not  settled  1"  cried  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  popular  prejudice 
and  ignorance ;  "  it  is  not  settled  1" 

*•  Well  come  to  the  other  point," 
continued  the  Doctor. 

'*  M^  dear  sir,  let  us  settle  the  first ! 
you  mistake  me  entirely." 

"  The  second  point  is,"  said  the 
Doctor,  **  now  that  we  have  got  the 
kettle  of  hot  water  in  motion — that  is 
to  say,  assuming  it  so  upon  your  report 
of  the  matter — though  I  must  say  it 
entirely  passes  my  poor  comprehension, 
how,  in  the  devil's  name,  the  action  of 
steam  on  a  pair  of  wheels  could  set  them 
rolling." 

"  See,  Dr.  Lanklegs,  I'll  explain  the 
whole  thing." 

*•  I  now  want  to  be  informed — " 

**  Ah,  my  dear  sir  I  look  now — ^just 
listen  to  me  for  one  moment." 

**  How  the  passengers  are  to  travel 
in  this  wonderful  coach — this  kettle  on 
wheels  ?  Are  they  to  be  soused  in  the 
hot  water?" 

'*  They  don't  travel  in  it  at  all ;"  said 
Aylmer ;  *  *  they  travel  in  carriages  at- 
tached to  the  steam-engine,  which  is 
on  wheels,  and  draws  the  carriages 
after  it." 

I'  At  what  rate  of  going  ?"  said  Mil- 
likin. 

*'  I  do  not  see,"  said  Aylmer,  enthu- 
siastically, ''  but  that  by  means  of  this 
invention,  a  man  might  breakfast  in 
Cork,  dine  and  transact  business  in 


Dublin,  and  return  to  Cork  in  time  for 
an  evening  party,  all  in  one  day." 

'<I  think  I  remember  some  such 
poetry  and  tantarafara  in  the  Arabian 
Nights," said  Dr.  Lanklegs.  ''Really 
the  absurdity  of  such  speculations  is 
too  glaringly  manifest." 

"  Absurd  indeed,"  said  Millikin. 

"  Blatherumskate  I"  said  Bacchus. 

"  Moonshine  1"  said  Comey. 

"  Baithershin  T*  said  the  squire. 

*'I  do  not  see  anv  reason,"  said 
Aylmer,  •*  to  doubt  the  practicability 
of  having  a  level  hne  of  railway  between 
Dublin  and  Cork.  If  hills  present  an 
obstacle,  let  them  be  excavated  1" 

" Excavate  the  devil, "snarled  Lank, 
legs. 

*' If  valleys,  let  arches  or  embank- 
ments be  carried  across  them." 

''  My  good  sir,"  said  Millikin,  '*  this 
is  a  flight  of  poetry  altogether  beyond 
me." 

"  And  if,"  continued  Aylmer,  raisin jr 
his  eyes  to  heaven  for  inspiration,  "  if 
an  intervening  hill  be  of  great  size  and 
height — as,  tor  instance,  the  hill  of 
Glanmire — why  should  not  an  archway 
or  tunnel  of  a  mile  in  length  be  bored 
through  it,  along  which  the  carriiige.", 
laden  with  passengers  and  merchim- 
du*e,  may  move  ?" 

The  astonishment  of  the  audience  at 
the  notions  expressed  in  this  piece  of 
oracular  eloquence,  notions  so  utterly 
out  of  their  wonted  range  of  thought, 
was  such  that  they  almost  rolled  on 
the  ground  with  laughter, — when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  maid- servant 
ushered  in  the  steward  of  the  Bristol 
packet,  who  came  to  announce  that  the 
wind  had  chaneed,  and  the  captain 
would  sail  in  an  tiour. 

This  intelligence  caused  the  party  to 
break  up,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
Dr.  Lanxlegs,  who,  on  principles  of  the 
purest  economy,  loved  to  indulge  long 
and  late,  at  another  man's  expense. 
He  consoled  himself,  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, by  slipping  some  of  the  biscuits, 
and  some  lumps  of  sugar,  slyly,  into 
his  pocket — on  principles  of  the  strictest 
economy. 


CHAPTER   X. 


It  was  a  dark,  rainy  night,  and  the 
unfortunate  passengers  had  to  splash 
and  sicrainble  as  well  as  they  could,  with 
their  luggage,  through  the  dark  wet 
streets,  and  dirty  lanes  to  the  river. 


After  many  a  misadventure  they  reached 
the  packet,  into  which  men,  women, 
and  children  were  crowding,  in  all  the 
confusion  that  total  darkness,  and  a 
down  pour  of  rain,  and  the  fear  of  being 
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too  late,  and  the  hurried  partings  of 
friends,  could  occasion.  The  packets 
of  those  days  were  not  floating  palaces, 
wi  tl  \  saloons  and  marble  chimney-pieces, 
and  beautiful  sofas,  and  gildings,  and 
all  manner  of  luxuries.  The  Rapid,  for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  packet  in  which 
our  I ravellei-s  crossed  from  Cork  to  Bris- 
tol, was  a  yery  small  vessel  with  one 
iniist,  and  om  small  cabin  for  passen- 
gers, into  which  ladies  and  f^entlemen, 
boys  aud  girls,  nurses  and  intants,  were 
air  to  be  squeezed,  and  to  sleep,  (&c., 
&c.) — all  in  this  one  little  stitiing  room, 
attended  by  one  steward,  a  stout,  active 
man — and  no  stewardess.  Each  party 
brought  their  own  provisions,  calcu> 
lating  the  quantity  according  to  the 
probable  duration  of  the  voyage. 

About  midnight  the  packet  started, 
and  went  slowly  with  the  retiring  tide 
down  the  river,  as  far  as  the  little  viU 
lage  of  Passage,  when  the  wind  changed 
again,  and  the  prudent  captain  cast 
anchor;  wisely  judging  that,  as  they 
must  stop,  it  was  best  to  stop  where  the 
passengers,  as  well  as  himself,  would 
find  a  house  of  entertainment^  and  so 
save  their  sea-stock  of  provisions.  At 
this  house  of  entertainment, — a  lit- 
tle public-house,  kept  by  one  Darby 
Twonig, — the  passengers  amused  them- 
selves for  a  couple  of  days  ;  some  sleep- 
ing on  shore,  and  some  on  board,  till 
the  wind  came  right  again,  and  the 
Rapid  proceeded  on  her  vo^rage.  A 
month  elapsed  from  her  leavinn;  Cork 
before  she  arrived  in  Bristol.  She  lay 
for  a  week  off  Dungarvan  in  a  dead 
calm.  Each  morning,  for  a  week,  did 
the  weary  passengers,  rubbing  their 
eyes  at  day-break,  ask  the  steward, — 
'« Steward,  where  are  we  ?"  And  as 
often  did  they  meet  one  and  the  same 
answer,  *' Off  Dungarvan,  Sir  I"  Then 
came  a  storm,  whidi  drove  the  packet 
up  channel  towards  Waterford, — and 
then  a  csdm  again — and  then  another 
storm,  which  drove  her  over  t-o  Wales, 
and  then  she  went  tacking  about  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  and  then  came  a  third 
storm,  which  blew  her  to  the  coast  of 
Devonshire ;  and  then  she  went  tacking 
again ;  till  afler  a  weary  month,  the 
Rapid  came  to  a  prosperous  conclusion 
of  her  voyage ;  and  vomited  forth  the 
passengers  from  their  den  of  stench  and 
misery. 
ThcSquire,  with  his  son,  andAylmer, 
put  up  at  the  Bush,  in  Bristol,  for 
the  night  afler  their  landing :  and  then 
came  the  important  question,  how  they 


were  to  get  to  London.  It  appeared, 
on  inquiry,  that  some  spurited  and  spe- 
culating individual  had  lately  funusbed 
forth  a  coadi,  called  Thb  Wondeb, 
which,  with  four  horses,  started  from  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  every  se- 
cond afternoon,  at  three  o'dodc ;  ar- 
riving in  London  the  next  monuog 
at  nine  or  ten ;  performing  the  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred^and- twenty  miles  in 
eighteen  or  nineteen  houri<.  It  was,  tbe 
waiter  told  them,  <<  tbe  wonder  of  the 
world ;"  and  our  three  travellers  se- 
cured  places  in  it,  for  the  next  time  of 
its  departure,  whic^  happened  to  be 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  It  was 
a  huge  lumbering  machine,  holding  .<ix 
insides,  and  about  double  the  number 
outside  ;  and  dodged  heavily  alon^tbe 
road,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  be- 
holders. As  the  hour  of  starting  a]>- 
proached,  a  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
the  spectacle. 

"  A  fine  sight,  this  "ere  I"  said  a  jolly 
farmer. 

"  Ah  1 1  don't  know,"  replied,  with  a 
groan,  the  individual  addr^sed,  a  thin, 
dyspeptic,  misanthropical-looking  old 
fellow,  with  a  face  that  would  have  beon 
worth  any  money  to  an  undertaker, 
"  I  don't  know  that.  I  am  an  old  man 
now,  and  have  seen  a  deal  of  the  world, 
and  I  never  yet  see'd  no  good  come  of 
such  like  new-fangled  customs.  When 
I  was  Young,  folks  were  content  to 
travel  slow,  like  decent  quiet  Christians 
and  peaceable  subjects ;  and  those 
were  the  good  old  times,  and  every- 
thing went  orderly  and  peaceable  then. 
But  what  do  I  see  now  ?  Changes ! 
nothing  but  changes  1 — people  thinking 
themselves  wiser  than  their  forefathers. 
Mark  my  words ;  the  nation  will  be 
ruined  before  ten  years  are  out." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  LongchojMi" 
said  a  third  bystander,  *'  I  agree  with 
you.  The  nation  will  be  ruined,  it 
things  goes  on  this  way.  Why,  now, 
there's  our  coach,  the  Royal  George, 
I  am  one  of  the  proprietors,  you  know, 
a  quiet,  slow,  decent,  respectable,  safe 
conveyance,  that  all  the  folks  went  in; 
was  only  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
journey ;  and  here's  this  new  upstart 
company,  with  their  d  d  *  Wonder,' 
a  taking  all  our  custom  from  us  Ml 
Come,  neighbour,  and  let's  have  a  pot 
together." 

And  the  pair  retired,  to  mingle  their 
groans  over  the  d^eneraoy  of  ^ 
times  and  the  ruin  oi  the  nation,  and 
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to  drown  their  sorrows  in  a  pot  of  ale. 
At  last>  all  was  right:  tiie  insides 
and  out^des  were  packed  in  their 
places ;  the  boots>  hind  and  fore,  were 
filled  with  parcels  ;  and  trunks,  port- 
manteaus, and  bandboxes,  and  a  par- 
rot's ca^,  belonging  to  an  old  lady,  were 
safely  piled  in  enormous  pyramid  on  tho 
roof;  the  coachman,  a  vast  rotundity 
of  great-coats,  capes,  and  mufflers, 
proudly  mounted  his  box,  and  assumed 
his  whip ;  the  word  was  given,  and  off 
they  went,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  ost* 
lers  and  stable-boys. 

Inside  the  coach,  besides  the  three 
Irish  travellers,  were  three  huge,  eld. 
erly  John  Bulls,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  this  im- 
proved system  of  locomotion  greatly ; 
and  spoke  with  infinite  contempt  of 
their  reminiscences  of  travelling  in 
former  times. 

**  'Tis  vonderful,  sir,  the  himprove- 
ments  of  the  hage  ve  live  in  I"  said 
Bull,  No.  1. 

'•Vy,  then,  sir,  it  is  vonderful!" 
said  Bull,  No.  2. 

•*  They  may  veil  call  the  coach  tho 
Yonder  I"  said  Bull,  No.  3. 

**Vot  vould  our  hancestors  say  if 
they  could  see  us  a  goin'  now  ?"  said 
Bull,  No.  1. 

**  Vy,  sir,  they  vouldn*t  believe  their 
heye-sight,"  said  Bull,  No.  2.       * 

*'  Tis  vonderful,  hindeed,  sir !"  said 
Bull,  No.  3. 

The  coach  arrived  in  Bath  in  time  for 
the  passengers  to  take  tea.  At  midnight 
they  stopped  a^ain  for  supper;  and 
then  the  six  insides  packed  themselves 
in  the  coach  again,  and  put  on  their 
nightcaps,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
a  blessed  state  of  slumber  and  sterto- 
ration,  which  lasted  for  several  hours, 
when  they  were  awakened  by  shouts 
and  screams,  and  the  abrupt  stopping 


of  the  coach.  They  looked  out.  The 
dawn  of  the  morning  was  beginning  to 
break.  They  were  on  a  desolate  heath. 
Several  men,  on  horseback,  with  black 
masks  on  their  faces,  and  pistols  in 
their  hands,  had  surrounded  and  stopt 
the  coach,  and,  with  furious  oaths  and 
imprecations,  were  demanding  the  mo- 
ney and  watches  of  the  passengers,  un- 
der penalty  of  instant  death.  Re- 
sistance was  vain.  The  passengers 
were  all  compelled  to  dismount,  and 
surrender  their  purses ;  and  the  pyra- 
mid of  luggage,  and  the  contents  of 
the  boots,  were  all  thrown  on  the  grass, 
and  ransacked.  The  robbers  tiien  rode 
away,  leaving  the  Wonder  of  the  World 
at  hberty  to  proceed  on  her  journey 
to  London.  The  wretched  passengers, 
thankful,  at  least,  at  having  escaped 
with  their  lives,  or  with  whole  skms^ 
endeavoured  gradually  to  recover  from 
their  terrors;  and,  after  an  hour  or 
so,  spent  in  picking  up  the  contents  of 
their  trunks,  which  were  strewed  about 
the  heath,  and  in  disputing  in  the  twi- 
light  about  meum  and  tuum,  and  in 
settling  their  things  again,  and  in 
having  the  pyramid  badly  re-edified  on 
the  top  of  the  coach,  and  in  raising  the 
off  leader,  who  had  been  thrown  down, 
and  in  mending  some  of  the  harness, 
resumed  their  places,  and  the  coach 
went  on.  At  the  next  stsge  much 
time  was  consumed  in  effecting  a  more 
perfect  arrangement  of  the  luggage 
than  was  practicable  on  the  heath,  and 
further  time  was  occupied  in  lodging 
a  complaint  of  the  robbery  before  a 
magistrate,  who  had  to  be  knocked  up 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  Wonder  ar* 
rived  at  tne  Saracen's  Head,  Snow 
Hill,  in  some  two-and-twenty  hours 
after  leaving  Bristol. 

"Pity    they   ha^-n't  a  railway  I" 
thought  Ajlmer. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Our  travellers  stayed  only  a  short 
time  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  then 
wended  back  to  their  Mononian  domi- 
cile. Oomey  kept  his  law  terms  most 
creditably.  Ayimer  had  found  the 
books  he  wanted ;  and  he  thirsted  for 
the  hour  when  he  should  deposit  them 
on  their  shelves,  in  his  sweet  mountain 
home.  And  he  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity — 'twas  one  day  walking  with 
the  squiie  in  St.  James's  Park — of  in- 
sinuating— in   bhoTt,  of  offering  what 


might  be  called  a  sort  ofa-4cind  of 
a — ^timid  insinuation ;  and  he  met  a 
cordial  response ;  and  he  slept  plea- 
santly that  night.  And  he  purchased 
a  piano-forte,  and  had  it  sent  by  wag- 
gon to  Bristol,  to  be  ready  when  they 
returned,  on  their  way  back  to  Ireland! 
And  the  three  friends,  after  only  a 
week's  voyage,  found  themselves  again 
at  the  Crown  and  Woolpack,  from 
whence  they  journeyed  by  short  stages 
to  Castle  Sherkin. 
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TIio  piano-tbrk*  was  adjudged  to  be 
beautiful ;  and  even  the  squire  was 
mollified  into  admitting  the  supenority 
of  its  tones  to  those  of  the  old  cracked 
harpsichord. 

One  day,  as  Fanny  was  seated  at 
the  instrument,  and  Brooke  was  sitting 
by  her  side,  and  they  were  alone,  they 
found  out  that — now,  I  am  sure  you 
guess — well,  then,  if  you  guess,  I  am 
saved  the  trouble  of  writing  a  chapter. 

The  gossips  of  Macroom  were  all 

amazed,  and  made  a  great  fuss  about 

it.     They  had  never  had  the  least  no- 

tion  of  such  a  thing  ;  always  excepting 

the  more  knowing  ones,  who  had  heard 

of  it  long  ago;  at  least,  so  they  said  ; 

but  in  tne  exercise  of  a  lofty,   moral 

principle,  they  had  never  mentioned  it 

to  nobody ;  for  why,  said  thcv,  should 

they  bo  meddling  m  their  neighbours' 

affairs  ? 

•        ••••« 

The  bridal  morn  arrived.  A  merry 
party  went  to  the  church,  and  merrier 
still,  came  back. 

The  squire  had  invited  the  hunting 
club  to  an  evening  entertainment,  si- 
miUir  to  that  described  in  our  first 
chapter.  But  Aylmer — there  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes — declined  being 
present  at  it,  and  led  his  fair  bride, 

**  From  the  rade  gambol,  far  remote" 

to  a  cottage,  which  he  possessed,  by 
the  shore  of  Bantry  Bay. 

It  is  a  glorious  scene — that  bay;— 
the  noblest  and  grandest  of  those  grand 
inlets  of  the  ocean,  which  indent  the 
southern  cojist  of  Ireland.  It  presents 
such  infinite  variety,  and  sucn  a  rare 
combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
majestic,  as  can  never  be  forgotten  in 
the  heart  of  him  who  has  surveyed  its 
loveliness,  and  who  has  served,  amid 
its  glens  and  mountains,  **  that  glorious 
apprenticeship  to  beauty  and  grandeur, 
which  we  are  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
beautiful  world." 

And  there  the  lovers  lingered  day 
after  day ;  and  could  not  j)rev:iil  on 
themselves  to  quit  it  for  their  home  at 
Glendruid.  And  oft,  to  the  latest  hour 
of  their  life,  would  memory  revive,  as 
Tvith  a  gush  of  fragrance,  the  happy 


days  they  had  spent  in  that  <K*questereil 
bower. 


It  was  a  beautiful  summer  cTening. 
Aylmer  and  his  bride  were  wandering 
amid  the  heath  and  grass  of  some  gently 
sloping  hills,  that  overlooked  the  mag- 
nilicent  expanse  of  the  bay ;  which, 
with  its  islands,  promontories,  and  >ur- 
rounding  mountains,  was  illuminated 
by  a  glorious  sunset.  On  the  opposite 
side,  darkly  purple  against  the  brdliant 
sky,  arose  a  lofty  barrier  of  mountains, 
amid  whose  gigantic  masses,  the  ro- 
mantic recesses  of  Glengarriff  presented 
forms  of  deeper  tint,  and  more  exqui- 
site loveliness.  On  the  perpendicular 
side  of  one  of  the  hugest  of  these  n^un- 
tains,  a  silver  line  indicated  a  cascade 
of  immense  height.  The  noble  pLiin 
of  water  was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  save 
where  its  surface  might  be  ruffled  by 
the  sea-bird's  wing,  or  by  a  tran>ient 
oar,  or  where,  with  scarce  audible 
murmur,  the  sparkling  wavelets  gently 
rippled  on  the  oeach.  Far  to  the  west, 
between  the  mountain  headlands  of  the 
bay,  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  eoldon 
ea,  the  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  toward  whose  horizon  the 
sun  was  descending,  amid  a  gorgeous 
cloud-land  of  crimson,  of  azure,  and  of 
gold.  No  sound  was  heard,  no  object 
seen,  that  did  not  suggest  sentiments 
of  peace,  of  beauty,  or  of  grandeur. 
The  faint  breeze  of  evening  wafled 
fragrance  and  freshness.  A  few  swans 
lay  scattered  like  specks  of  snow  on  the 
blue,  tranquil  bosom  of  the  water.  An 
eagle  soared  in  the  sky.  The  islands 
seemed  to  float  lightly  on  the  mirror 
that  reflected  them.  From  ainon^  their 
green,  swelling  knolls,  the  smoke  of 
the  cottage  chimnies  ascended  In  thin, 
lengthened  lines  into  the  air  ;  and  the 
song  of  the  vouthful  milk-maid  was 
heard.  The  cheerful  voices  of  pea^yints 
arose  from  the  market-boats  as  they 
glided  along.  The  sweet  mu^Ic  Jf 
distant  horns  came  mellowed  over  the 
silent  waters.  The  fitful  murniurinj;"* 
of  rills  and  waterfalls  became  audibV 
from  afar  in  the  stillness  of  the  evenln  j. 
And  in  the  deepening  twilight  of  the 
cUst,  the  crescent  moon  began  to  smile 
upon  the  enchanting  scene. 
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When  Christophero  Sly  discovered  that 
he  was  "indeed  a  lord,  and  not  a 
tinker,"  his  wonder  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  ours  on  learning  that 
Mr.  Borrow  was  no  gypsy.  His  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  language, 
ways,  means,  recondite  usages,  and 
extra-mural  manners  of  this  mysterious 
tribe,  and  his  cordial  acceptance  in 
their  most  exclusive  of  all  circles,  ap- 
peared to  leave  no  room  for  other  in- 
ference than  that  he  was,  if  not  a 
^'jfiy  "by  the  four  sides,"  at  least  a 
scion  of  the  race.  All  our  anticipa- 
tions have  been  deceived,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears that  George  Borrow  was  the  son 
of  an  officer  in  a  marching  regiment, 
the  descendant  of  a  family  long  settled 
in  Cornwall,  and  that  his  mother  was  of 
Huguenot  extraction.  Thus,  it  would 
seem,  must  the  gypsies  lose  the  only 
names  which  connected  them  with  lite« 
rature,  those  of  Borrow  and  of  Bunyan. 
The  former  is  clearly  gone.  Their 
claim  to  the  latter  was  recognised  by 
so  good  an  inquirer  as  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
but  in  an  able  article  in  this  magazincf 
on  the  life  of  Bunyan,  a  fellow-contri- 
butor has  shown  what,  we  admit,  are 
good  grounds  for  doubting  that  this 
view  can  be  maintained.  Still,  we  pro- 
ft'sa  ourselves  unconvinced,  not  likmg, 
it  may  be,  to  deprive  the  outcasts  of 
the  only  good  name  which  they  ever 
had.  Without  resting  altogether  on 
the  mystery  of  the  question  which 
Bunvan  asks  his  father,  "  Are  we  of 
Jewish  race?"  and  on  the  assumption 
it  implies  that  they  were  of  foreign 
origin,  which  Scott,  connecting  with 
the  laconism  of  the  answer,  "  No,  we 
arc  not,"  takes  to  mean  g}''psy  origin  ; 
we  would  suggest  a  further  and  more 
:)opular  ground  for  our  impression. 
fUinyan  was,  as  is  well  known,  of  a 
tinkiT  tribe,  and  practised  in  that  line 
himself.  Now  it  is  an  admitted  fact, 
and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Borrow  in  his 
**  Gyi)sies  in  Spain,"  that  the  tinker 
trade  in  England  is,  and  has  been  from 
early  times,  from  a  date  long  prior  to 
the  days  of  Bunyan,  chiefly  in  the  hands 


I 


of  gypsies.  We  then,  on  the  whole, 
recur  to  the  persuasion  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress*'  was  of  a 
stranger-race,  and  no  less  a  person  than 
a  Kommany  chal. 

"  Lavengro,"  the  title  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,means,in  the  gypsy  tongue,  word- 
master,  and  was  a  mark  of  honour  given 
to  our  author  by  a  chief  of  that  tribe  on 
his  distincruished  proficiency  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  work  was  long  announced  as 
an  autobiography,  but  is  now  published 
with  the  apocryphal  assurance  that  it  is 
an  endeavour  "  to  describe  a  dream, 
partly  of  study,  partly  of  adventure,  in 
which  will  be  found  notices  of  books, 
and  many  descriptions  of  life  and  man- 
ners, some  in  a  very  unusual  form." 
This  is  a  provoking  mystification, 
adopted,  we  presume,  because  of  some 
touches  of  the  marvellous,  which  had 
been  better  left  out,  but  which  the 
author  did  not  like  to  spare.  As  to  "no- 
tices  of  books,"  we  can  hardly  call  to 
mind  one,  unless  it  be  •*Moll  Flanders," 
which  was  long  a  hand-book  of  the 
thieves,  but  is  now  forgotten.  Taking 
•*  Lavengro"  as  its  author  wishes,  it 
would  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  of 
all  books,  neither  dream  nor  drama, 
fact  or  fiction,  reality  or  romance. 
Making,  however,  allowance  for  one 
or  two  incredible  facts,  and  a  few 
over-marvellous  icejias,  the  work  is  ob- 
viously a  pretty  faithful  narrative  of 
certain  passages  in  the  writer's  life, 
from  his  first  to,  as  we  calculate,  his 
twenty-second  year.  Names  and  dates 
are  given  in  blank,  but  the  former  are 
often  easily  recognised,  and  by  com- 
paring the  latter  with  admissions  made 
by  the  author  in  his  other  works,  and 
with  public  events,  they  are  easily  made 
out.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  "  Bible 
in  Spain,"  he  states  that,  in  1S3G,  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  This  gives  the 
date  of  his  birth ;  and  again,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  volume  of  his  present  work, 
he  refers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Kelief 
Bill  as  being  about  to  pass.  Thu^^,  it 
appears  that  the  present  narrative  em- 
braces a  period  conmiencing  with  the 


*  *•  Lavengro."     By  Goorgc  Borrow.     3  vols.     London  :  Murray, 
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year  1806,  and  closing  about  1828  or 
1829.  We  may  add,  that  althou^ 
the  Tolnmes  are  entitled,  **  The 
Scholar,"  "TheGypey,"  "  The  Priest," 
they  form,  in  fact,  a  continuous  narra- 
tive of  fragmentary^  passages  in  the  life 
of  the  author.  The  separate  names  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  chosen  because  he 
thought  that,  while  the  story  of  his  life 
was  continued,  these  characters  formed 
each  the  main  feature  of  a  volume. 
*<  The  Schokr  "  refers  to  himself,  and 
describes  his  boyhood,  early  youth,  and 
strange  self-education.  '*  The  Gypsy" 
and  *'  The  Priest"  are  each  connected 
with  his  fdTter  adventures.  The  work 
is,  in  many  respects,  exceedingly  un-> 
pleasing,  i^ames,  and  language,  which 
no  right-minded  person  can  look  at 
without  reverence,  are  most  unsuita- 
bly introduced.  The  author,  too,  is  a 
sort  of  moral  Jonathan  Wild,  who  never 
wronged  anybody  himself,  but  who  has 
all  his  life  exhibited  a  decided  liking  for 
the  dangerous  classes.  8ome  of  his 
early  associates  have  been  hanged,  and 
he  favours  ns  vrith  their  funeral  ora- 
tions. There  is,  besides,  too  much  of 
ale-house  brawls,  and  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  tents.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  work  has  been  and  will 
be  eagerly  read.  There  is  tliroughout 
an  under-current  of  good  feeling  which 
gains  upon  the  reader,  and  the  ucetches 
— outlined  with  the  vigour  of  Retch, 
or  filled  in  with  the  master-hand  of 
Fielding  or  Scott— exhibit  a  power 
which,  be  the  subject  fact  or  fiction, 
at  once  engages  our  deepest  inte- 
rest. 

George  Borrow  was  bom  in  East 
Dereham,  Norfolk, — ^where  rest  the 
mortal  remains  of  our  most  loved  poet, 
Cowper, — ^in  the  July  of  1806.  His 
father  was  a  Cornish  man,  of  a  family 
of  gentlemen,  or,  as  some  would  call 
them,  gentUldires,  who,  without  being 
wealthy,  were  entitled  to  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  lived  upon  their  own  small 
property.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
seven  sons ;  became  a  Guardsman,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  an  officer  to 
sui3erintend  the  drilling  of  a  militia 
regiment.  While  in  the  Giuirds  he 
fought  in  Hyde  Park  with  Ben  Brain, 
known  as  "  Big  Ben,"  who  was  at  that 
time  the  champion  of  England.  We 
notice  the  circumstance,  because  it 
shows  that  at  least  one  of  our  author's 
tastes  was  hereditary,  and  ho  himself, 
referring  to  it,  after  describing  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  his  father. 


add.s  that,  "  to  crown  all,  he  was  a 
proper  man  with  his  hands." 

^ir.  Borrow  always  speaks  of  his 
parents  with  afiection ;  and  their  cba. 
ractcrs  are  the  most  interesting,  and, 
indeed,  we  think,  the  only  exemplary 
ones  in  his  books.  His  mother  was  of 
a  Norman  family,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Petrement,  and  who,  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  came  with 
their  Bibles  to  Eoghud  and  settled  in 
Norfolk.  The  following  is  her  portrait 
by  her  son,  and,  from  amongst  themaav 
in  his  three  volumes,  we  cannot  eul 
a  better : — 

*  *  I  have  been  told  that,  in  her  jonoger 
days,  my  mother  was  strikingly  h£d- 
some ;  this  I  can  easily  believe :  I  never 
Knew  her  in  her  youth,  for  tboaeh  she 
was  very  young  when  she  married  my 
father  (who  was  her  senior  by  many 
Years),  she  had  attained  the  middle  age 
before  I  was  bom,  no  children  haTiog 
boen  vouchsafed  to  my  parents  in  tb« 
early  stages  of  their  union.  Yet,  era 
at  the  present  day,  now  that  years,  three 
score  and  ten,  have  passed  over  her  head, 
attended  with  sorrow  and  troubles  ma- 
nifold, poorlv  chequered  with  scanty 
joys,  can  I  look  on  that  countenance 
and  doubt  that,  at  one  time,  beaut/ 
decked  it  with  a  glorious  garment? 
Hail  to  thee,  mv  parent !  as  thou  sittest 
there  in  thy  widow's  weeds,  in  the  dnsky 
parlour,  in  the  house  overgrown  with 
the  lustrous  ivy  of  the  sister  isle,— the 
solitary  house  at  the  end  of  the  retired 
court,  shaded  by  lofty  poplars.  Hail  to 
thee,  dame  of  the  oval  face,  olive  com- 
plexion, and  Grecian  forehead ;  by  tby 
table  seated  with  the  mighty  volone 
of  the  good  Bishop  Hopkins  spread  out 
before  thee ;  there  is  peace  in  thy  coun- 
tenance, my  mother ;  it  is  not  worldly 
peace,  however,  not  the  deceitful  peace 
which  lulls  to  bewitching  slumbers,  and 
from  which  let  us  pray,  humbly  pray, 
that  every  sinner  may  be  roused  in  time 
to  implore  mercy  not  in  vain  I  Thine  U 
the  peace  of  the  righteous,  my  mother, 
of  those  to  whom  no  sin  can  beiaipnted, 
the  score  of  whose  misdeeds  has  been 
long  since  washed  away  by  the  blood  of 
atonement,  which  impnteth  rigbteoos- 
ness  to  those  who  trust  in  it.  It  was 
not  always  thus,  my  mother  ;  a  time 
was,  when  the  cares,  pomps,  and  rani- 
ties  of  this  world  agitated  thee  too  mncb; 
but  that  time  is  gone  by,  another  and  a 
better  has  succeeded;  there  is  peace 
now  on  thy  countenance,  the  true  peaee; 
peace  around  thee,  too,  in  thy  aolitary 
dwelling ;  sounds  of  peace ;  the  cheer- 
ful hum  of  the  kettle,  and  the  purring 
of  the  immense  angola,  which  stares  op 
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at  thee  from  its  settle,  with  its  almost 
super Immaa  ejes. 

*'  No  more  earthly  cares  and  affection 
now,  in  J  mother  I  Yes,  one.  Why  dost 
thou  suddenly  raise  thy  dark  and  still 
brilliant  eye  from  the  volume  with  a 
somewhat  startled  glance  ?  What  noise 
is  that  in  the  distant  street?  Merely 
the  noise  of  a  hoof;  a  sound  common 
enough :  it  draws  nearer,  nearer,  and 
now  it  stops  before  thy  gate.  Singular ! 
And,  now,  there  is  a  pause,  a  long  pause. 
Ha!  thou  hearest  something — a  foot- 
step ;  a  swift  but  heavy  footstep  I  thou 
risest,  thou  t^mblest,  there  is  a  hand  on 
the  pin  of  the  outer  door,  there  is  some 
one  in  the  vestibule,  and  now  the  door 
of  thy  apartment  opens,  there  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  mirror  behind  thee,  a 
travelling  hat,  a  gray  head  and  sunburnt 
face.— My  dearest  son!— My  darling 
mother  1 

*•  Yes,  mother,  thou  didst  recognise  in 
the  distant  street  the  hoof-tramp  of  the 
wanderer's  horse." — Vol.  i.  pp.  6-9. 

Borrow  was  a  slow  child.  Many 
years,  he  says,  elapsed  before  he  knew 
his  letters  or  could  connect  them.  In 
this  instance  the  boy  was  not  **  father 
of  the  man,"  for  never  was  any  one  so 
cmick  at  learning  languages.  Taylor,  of 
Norwichj  who,  as  we  shall  see,  taught 
him  German,  says  he  never  had  to  tell 
him  a  thing  a  second  time.  He  was 
a  lover  of  lonely  places,  and  it  was 
early  seen  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 
Before  he  was  three  years  old,  attracted 
by  the  yellow  brightness  of  the  object, 
he  grasped  a  viper  in  his  hand.  He 
felt  a  strange  sensation  of  numbing 
coldness  creeping  over  his  arm,  but 
received  no  mjury.  On  his  mother 
running  towards  him,  he  dropped  the 
reptile,  which,  after  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment erect,  and  hissing  furiously,  made 
away.  This  incident  resembles  one  in 
the  life  of  Bunyan,  when  ho  struck  an 
adder  on  the  back,  and  having  stunned 
it,  plucked  out  the  sting  with  his 
fingers.  Both  go  far  to  support  Mr. 
Sorrow's  theory,  that  some  constitu- 
tions are  serpent^proof. 

Again,  when  snlficiently  advanced  to 
engage  in  a  blackberry  expedition,  he 
fixed  his  longing  eyes  on  what  seemed 
delicious  grape-like  fruit,  hanging  in 
dusters  on  a  hedge.  He  ate  of  it  vora- 
ciously, and  was  carried  home  in  the 
arms  of  a  dragoon,  in  strong  convul. 
sions ;  but  the  deadly  night-shade  bad 
no  permanent  eilect  on  him,  and  ailer 
a  few  hours  he  recovered.  The  moving 
accidents  of  regimental  life  tended,  no 
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doubt,  to  confirm  his  roving  tastes.  His 
early  years  were  passed  either  in  a  can- 
vass tent,  or  in  some  comfortless,  white- 
washed barrack-room,  and  he  never  re- 
mained long  in  any  one  place.  Nor- 
folk, however,  was  his  father-land,  and 
East  Dereham  his  early  home.  While 
wandering  in  the  woods,  and  by  the 
reedy  meres  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  viper-hunter,  who  gathered  the 
reptiles  chiefly  for  their  Tat,  of  which 
he  made  unguents,  which  were  "  good 
for  many  sore  troubles,  especially  for 
the  rheumatis."  He  learned  to  assist 
this  man  in  his  trade,  and,  in  recom- 
pense, received  from  him  a  serpent 
which  he  had  rendered  harmless  by  re- 
moving its  fangs.  We  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance because  it  had  a  remarkable 
influence  on  his  after  life,  as  it  was  this 
which  first  led  to  his  connexion  with 
the'gypsies.  He  wf»«  very  fond  of  the 
serpent,  fed  it  with  milk,  and  often 
carried  it  with  him  in  his  walks.  One 
day,  wandering  in  a  tangled  wood,  he 
came  upon  an  encampment  of  gypsies, 
who  threatened  to  kill  him  for  his  in- 
trusion, and  might  possibly  have  done 
so  but  for  his  bosom-firiend,  the  viper. 

"  •  Yes,'  said  the  woman ;  *  what  was 
I  about?' 

•  •  Myself.—*  How  should  I  know  ?  Mak- 
ing  bad  money,  perhaps  !' 

•'  *ril  strangle  thee,'  said  the  beldame, 
dashing  at  me.     *  Bad  money,  is  it  V 

**  *  Leave  him  to  me,  wifelkin,'  said  the 
man,  interposing,  *you  shall  now- see 
how  ril  baste  him  down  the  lane.* 

**  Myself, — *  I  tell  you  what,  my  chap, 
you  bad  better  put  down  that  thing  of 
yours ;  my  father  lies  concealed  within 
my  tepid  breast,  and  if  to  mo  you  offer 
any  harm  or  wrong,  1*11  call  him  forth 
to  help  me  with  his  forked  tongue.' 

"  rfoii.— '  What  do  you  mean,  ye  Ben- 
gin's  bantling  ?  1  never  heard  such  dis- 
course in  all  my  life ;  play  man's  speech 
or  Frenchman's  talk— which,  I  wonder  ? 
Your  father !  Tell  the  mumping  villain 
that  if  he  comes  near  my  fire.  Til  serve 
him  out  as  I  will  you.  Take  that  .  .  . 
What  have  we  here  ?     Oh  !' 

**  I  had  made  a  motion  which  the  viper 
understood ;  and  now,  partiv  disengag- 
ing itself  from  my  bosom,  where  it  had 
lain  perdu,  it  raised  its  head  to  a  level 
with  my  face,  and  stared  upon  my  enemy 
with  its  glittering  eyes. 

"  The  man  stood  like  one  transfixed, 
and  the  ladle  with  which  he  had  aimed 
a  blow  at  me  now  hung  in  the  air  like 
the  hand  whic6  held  it ;  hs  raout'i  was 
extended,  and  his  cheeks  became  of  a 
3  A 
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pale  yellow,  save  alone  that  place  which 
bore  the  mark  which  1  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  this  shone  now  portentously^ 
like  fire.  He  stood  in  this  manner  for 
same  time  ;  at  last  the  ladle  fell  from  his 
band,  and  its  fallin^j^  appeared  to  roune 
him  from  his  stupor." — Vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

The  childron  of  Pharaoh  now  change 
their  tone,  and  partly  from  a  sapcrsti- 
tious  feeling,  partly  from  the  hope  of 
making  something  of  so  promising  a 
boy,  entreated  him  to  stay  and  live 
with  them.  This  he  was  not  prepared 
to  do,  but  he  made  them  many  a  visit, 
became  established  amongst  them  as  a 
sort  of  half-brother^  under  the  name  of 
*'  Sapengro,"  or  snake-master,  and 
made  the  friendship  of  a  boy  of  his 
own  age  which,  to  do  the  gypsy  jus- 
tice, appears  to  have  been  genuine  on 
his  part,  and  was  continued  in  after 
life.  Fifteen  years  after  this  incident. 
Borrow  found  himself  in  a  crowd  be- 
fore Newgate,  and  recognised  in  the 
notorious  criminal  on  the  scaflbld,  one 
of  this  rejjutable  family. 

While  in  quarters  with  his  father 
in  Edinburgh,  our  author,  then  some 
twelve  vears  old,  was  much  in  company 
with  a  boy  a  little  older  than  himself, 
named  David  Ha^gart,  who  was  after- 
wards a  noted  highwayman,  and  at- 
tained the  distinction  of  being  hanged. 
A  little  later,  while  in  Ireland,  he  had, 
what  he  no  doubt  counted  as  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  Jim  Grant, 
Sie  Queen 'sCounty  robber,  whose  name 
may'  be  still  remembered  by  such  as 
care  for  those  histories. 

In  1815,  our  hero  accompanied  his 
father's  regiment  to  Ireland.  They 
arrived  there  800  strong,  and  were 
marched  into  the  town  of  ClonmeL  The 
following  faithful  sample  of  the  *'  blar. 
ney  '*  of  the  day,  a  style  which  still  lin- 
gers in  the  remote  districts,  will  much 
amuse  our  readers.  The  speaker  is  the 
owner  of  the  house  in  which  Uie  Bor- 
rows have  fixed  themselves : 

**  You  never  saw  more  elegant  lodg- 
ings than  these,  captain,"  said  the  master 
of  the  house,  a  tall,  handsome,  and  ath- 
letic man,  who  came  up  whilst  our  little 
family  were  seated  at  dinner,  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  arrival ; 
"they  beat  anything  in  the  town  of 
Clonmel.  I  do  not  let  them  for  the 
sake  of  interest,  and  to  none  but  gentle- 
men in  the  army,  in  order  that  myself 
and  my  wife,  who  is  from  Londonderry, 
may  have  the  advantage  of  pleasant 
company,  genteel  company,  ay,  and  Pro- 


testant company,  captain.  It  did  nj 
heart  ^ood  when  I  saw  your  honoor  ride 
in  at  the  head  of  all  these  6ne  fellows, 
real  Protestants,  I'll  engage,  not  a  Pa- 

{>iflt  among  them,  they  are  too  good- 
ooking  and  honest-looking  for  that.  So 
I  no  sooner  saw  your  honour  at  the  head 
of  your  army,  with  that  handsome  yoong 
gentleman  holding  by  your  stirmp'  than 
I  said  to  my  wife,  Mrs.  Hyne,  who  b 
from  Londonderry,  *  Ood  bless  me,'  said 
I  *  what  a  truly  Protestant  countenance, 
what  a  noble  bearing,  and  what  a  sweet 
young  gentleman.  By  the  silver  hairt 
of  his  honour,  and  sore  1  nc^er  saw  hsin 
more  regally  silver  than  your  honour 'a, 
by  his  honour's  silver  batrs,  and  by  my 
own  soul,  which  is  not  worthy  to  m 
mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  one  of 
them,  it  would  be  no  more  than  decent 
and  civil  to  run  out  and  welcome  sncfa  a 
father  and  son  comine  in  at  the  head  of 
such  a  Protestant  military.*  And  tbeo 
my  wife,  who  is  from  Londonderry,  Mrs. 
Hyne,  looking  me  in  the  face  like  a  fairj, 
as  she  is,  *  You  may  say  that,'  says  she, 
*  it  would  be  but  decent  and  civil,  honej/ 
And  your  honour  knows  how  I  ran  out 
of  my  own  door,  and  welcomed  your  ho- 
nour, riding  in  company  with  your  sod, 
who  was  walking ;  now  I  welcomed  jou 
both  at  the  bead  of  your  royal  regiment, 
and  how  I  shook  your  honour  by  the  hand, 
saying,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honoor, 
and  your  honour's  son,  and  your  honour^a 
royal  military  Protestant  regiment,  and 
now  I  have  you  in  the  house,  and  right 
proud  I  am  to  have  you,  one  and  all ;  one, 
two,  three,  four,  Protestants  every  one; 
no  Papists  here,  and  I  have  made  bold 
to  bring  up  a  bottle  of  claret,  which  is 
now  waiting  behind  the  door ;  and  irhen 
your  honour,  and  your  family,  hare 
dined,  I  will  make  bold,  too,  to  bringop 
Mrs.  Hyne,  from  Londonderry,  to  in- 
troduce to  your  honour's  lady,  and  then 
we'll  drink  to  the  health  of  King  Geoi^e, 
Ood  bless  him ;  to  the  *  glorious  and  im- 
mortal,' to  Boyne  Water,  to  your  ho- 
nour's speedy  promotion  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  the  speedy  downfall 
of  the  Pope,  and  of  St.  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua."—Vol.  i.  pp.  126-a 

While  our  author  had  the  advantage 
of  being  at  school  in  Clonmel,  he  bribed 
a  Tipperarv  boy  to  teach  him  Irish, 
which  acquirement,  together  with  some 
initiation  into  the  mystery  of  horse- 
whispering,  were  the  great  results  of 
his  stay  in  this  country.  The  war  was 
now  over,  and  his  father^  who  was  placed 
on  half-pay,  retired^  with  his  faouly,  to 
Norwich.  George  was  sent  to  the  free- 
school  there,  over  which  Dr,  Yalpy 
then   presided,  and  where  voBSkj  » 
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adventurous  vouth  had  received  his 
education,  i^elson  was  one  ;  and 
amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Borrow 
there  were  some  who  have  since  shown 
much  of  our  naval  hero's  spirit : — Sir 
James  Brooke,  Kajah  of  Sarawak,  the 
brave  and  good ;  and  the  gallant  Stod- 
dart,  who  was  murdered  in  Bokhara. 
Another  was  Thomas  King,  one  of 
Borrow's  early  friends,  and  the  son  of 
his  father's  landlord.  Tom  King  work, 
ed  with  his  father,  who  was  a  carpen- 
ter, until  he  was  sixteen;  he  then  went 
to  Paris,  entered  as  a  medical  student 
in  one  of  the  hospitals;  and  by  energy, 
intellect,  and  application,  became  m- 
ternal  surgeon  ot  V  Hotel  Dieu,  and  pri- 
vate physician  to  Prince  Talleyrand. 
During  the  four  years  that  he  was  at 
this  school,  young  Borrow  developed  his 
polyglot  tastes,  and  indulged  occasion- 
aUy  his  liking  for  the  eypsies.  French 
and  Italian  were  added  to  his  acquisi- 
tion ;  but  his  parents  could  not  guess, 
nor  could  he  tell,  the  purpose  for  which 
he  pursued  these  labours.  Much  waa 
his  father  puzzled  as  to  how  his  clever 
son  should  earn  his  bread,  and  he,  at 
length,  decided  on  binding  him  ap- 
prentice to  a  Mr.  Simpson,  an  attomev 
m  the  town.  Just  as  our  youthful  clerk 
was  commencing  his  noviciate,  he  made 
himself  master  of  a  dingy  Weldi  quarto, 
for  which,  perhaps,  no  other  person  in 
Norfolk  would  have  given  the  few  pence 
it  cost  him.  The  ruling  passion  was 
again  on  fire,  law  was  ne^ected,  and 
Welch  was,  for  some  time,  m  the  ascen- 
dant. To  make  matters  worse,  Ab 
Gwilym,  his  new  love,  was  a  bard,  and 
verse-making  was  added  to  other  stolen 
pleasures.  His  translation  from  an 
author  four  centuries  old,  and  in  a 
language  but  little  known,  was  pursued 
with  tenacious  industry,  while  the  pro* 
fession  by  which  he  was  to  live  was 
unattended  to.  He,  indeed,  sat  at  a 
desk  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  spoiled 
the  copies  be  was  given  to  transcribe, 
but,  secluded  in  that  desk,  lay  his 
prized  Ab  Gwilym,  and  those  increaa- 
mg  quires  of  verse  translations,  which 
he  iondly  persuaded  himself  were  to 
make  his  surer  fortune.  His  recrea- 
tions, at  this  time,  were  philology,  and 
fishing.  One  day  while  angling  near 
the£arrsHome,in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nonrich,  he  was  accosted  by  one  whom 
we  easily  recognise  as  the  Quaker  ban- 
ker,  Mr.  Gurney,  father  of  the  admi- 
rable Mrs.  Fry.  We  transcribe  the 
dialogue  :— 


"  *  Canst  thou  answer  to  thy  conscience 
for  pulling  ail  those  fish  out  of  the 
water,  and  leaving  them  to  gasp  in  the 
sun  V  said  a  voice,  clear  and  sonorous 
as  a  bell. 

*'  I  started,  and  looked  round.  Close 
behind  me  btood  the  tali  figure  of  a  man, 
dressed  in  raiment  of  quaint  and  sin- 
gular fashion,  bet  of  goodly  materials. 
He  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
manhood,  his  features  handsome  and 
noble,  but  full  of  calmness  and  benevo- 
lence ;  at  least,  I  thought  so,  although 
thev  were  somewhat  shaded  by  a  bat 
of  finest  beaver,  with  broad,  drooping 
eaves. 

•*  •  Surely,  that  is  a  very  cruel  diver- 
sion in  which  thou  indulgest,  my  young 
friend  ?*  he  continued. 

"  •  I  am  sorry  for  it,  if  it  be.  Sir,* 
said  1,  rising ;  *  but  I  do  not  think  it 
cruel  to  fish.' 

*' '  What  are  your  reasons  for  not 
thinking  so  ?' 

*'  *  Fishing  is  mentioned  frequently  in 
Scripture.  Simon  Peter  was  a  fisher- 
man.' 

"  <  True,  and  Andrew,  and  his  bro- 
ther. But  thou  forgettest ;  they  did 
not  follow  fishing  as  a  diversion,  as  I 
fear  thou  doest.  Thou  readest  the  Scrip* 
tures  ?' 

"  *  Sometimes.' 

**  <  Sometimes — ^not  daily  ? — ^that  is 
to  be  regretted.  What  profession  dost 
thou  make  ?  I  mean,  to  what  religious 
denomination  dost  thou  belong,  my 
young  friend  V 

" » Church.* 

"  *  It  is  a  very  good  profession  ;  there 
is  much  of  Scripture  contained  in  its 
liturgy.  Dost  thou  read  aught  besides 
the  Scriptures  V 

"  •  Sometimes.* 

"  *  What  dost  thou  read,  besides  V 

*'  *  Greek  and  Dante.* 

"  *  Indeed  I  then  thou  hast  the  advan- 
tage over  myself ;  I  can  only  read  the 
former.  Well'  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that 
thou  bast  other  pursuits  besides  thy 
fishing.    Dost  thou  know  Hebrew  ?' 

"  •  No.* 

•'•Thou  shonldst  study  it.  Why 
dost  thou  not  undertake  the  study  ?* 

"  •  I  have  no  books.' 

"  *  I  will  lend  thee  books,  if  thou  wish 
to  undertake  the  study.  I  live  yonder, 
at  the  Hall,  as,  perhaps,  thou  knowest. 
I  have  a  library  there,  in  which  are 
many  curious  books,  both  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  which  I  will  show  to  thee,  when- 
ever thou  mayest  find  it  convenient  to 
come  and  see  me.  Farewell !  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  thou  hast  pursuits  more  sa- 
tisfactory than  thy  cruel  fishing.*" — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  201-3. 

The  apprentice  fished  no  more ;  but 
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he  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  the 
Hall.  Al'tcT,  however,  lou^  years  liad 
passed,  and  when,  as  he  adds,*  be  "  h:id 
seen  and  sufTeretl  much,"  he  visited  the 
man  of  peace,  and  was  shown  his 
learned  books  about  Tohar  and  Mish- 
na,  Toldoth  Jesu,  and  AbarbeneL 

"  *  I  am  fond  of  these  studies/  said  he, 
*  which,  perhaps,  |is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeino;  that  our  people  have  been 
compared  to  the  Jews.  In  one  respect, 
I  confess,  we  are  similar  to  them ;  we 
aro  fond  of  getting  money.  I  do  not 
liko  this  last  author,  this  Abarnenel, 
the  worse  for  having  been  a  money- 
changer. I  am  a  banker,  myself,  as 
thou  knowest.' 

•*  And  would  there  were  many  like 
him  amidst  tiie  money-changers  of  prin- 
ces !  The  hall  of  many  an  earl  lacks 
the  bounty  ;  the  palace  of  many  a  pre- 
late, the  piety  and  the  learning  which 

adorn    the    quiet    Quaker's    home!" 

Vol.  i.  pp.  204-5. 

No  one  who,  like  young  Borrow, 
was  fond  of  languages  and  of  books, 
could  lire  long  in  Norwich  without 
making  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Taylor,  who  was  at  that  time  the  lion 
of  the  town.  We  have,  accordingly, 
his  portrait,  un.named,  like  all  the 
others  in  '*  Lavengro,"  but  given  with 
more  of  actuality  and  life  tlian  in  his 
own  ponderous  memoirs.  Taylor  be- 
came the  mentor,  friend,  and  frequent 
host  of  Borrow,  and  in  no  one  of  the 
three  capacities  was  ho  a  safe  example. 
His  two  delights  were  German  and 
smoking ;  and  his  two  defects,  or,  ra. 
ther,  his  two  more  saHent  failings,  in- 
fidelity and  drinking.  Borrow,  hap- 
pily for  hunself,  never  could  love  to- 
bacco, and  Taylor  doubted  that  it  was 
possible  to  become  a  good  German 
without  it. 

••  *  The  Germans,*  said  the  unsober 
sage,  *  are  the  most  pbiloaophic  people 
in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  smokers : 
now,  I  trace  their  philosophy  to  their 
smokine.' 

"  *  1  have  heard  say  their  philosophy 
is  all  smoke ;  is  that  your  opinion  V 

"'Why,  no;  but/"&c. 

Taylor,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
first  who  devoted  himself  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  German  literature  into  our 
language.  Translations  and  essays, 
with  this  object,  formed  the  main 
fiubjecta  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Monthly  Review,  for  a  jjeriod  of  about 


thirty  years.  It  is,  then,  no  wonder 
that  he  indoctrinated  his  young  friend 
into  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Ger- 
man. We  hope  he  did  him  no  other 
harm  ;  but  his  misty  metaphysics,  and 
his  sceptical  method  of  viewing  every 
subject,  were,  we  apprehend,  no  ad- 
vantage to  him,  and  no  source  of  com. 
fort  in  afler  life.  "  All  is  a  lie— all  a 
deceitful  phantom,"  he  remarks,  in  a 
tone  whicn  sounds  like  one  of  bitter 
experience,  '*  are  old  cries ;  they  come 
naturally  from  the  mouths  of  those 
who,  casting  aside  that  choicest  shield 
agai n st  madness — si mplicity —  would 
fain  be  wise  as  God,  and  can  only 
know  that  they  are  naked." 

Our  student  was  now  eighteen,  and 
had,  in  addition  to  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  acquired  s 
knowledge  of  the  Irish,  AVelch,  French, 
Italian,  Gennan,  Danish,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Armenian  languages.  To 
these  were  subsequently  added  the 
Spanish  and  Russian.  How  many  more 
he  mastered  we  know  not,  but  the  re- 
velations of  his  middle  life,  which  are 
yet  to  come,  will  probably  increase  the 
catalogue.  About  this  period  his  father 
died,  and  it  became  imperative  on  him 
to  support  himself.  He  could  hope  for 
nothing  from  the  profession  at  which 
he  had  been  such  an  idle  apprentice ; 
and  he  accordingly  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  his  mother  on  her  own  slender, 
but  sufficient,  means  in  Norwich,  and 
go  to  London.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Taylor,  that  he  made  a  genuine  effort 
to  serve  him.  He  applied  to  Southey 
to  procure  for  him  an  appointment^  in 
the  Foreign  Office ;  but  an  application 
from  one  who,  however  much  regard- 
ed, was  known  to  be  an  infidel,  and  in* 
temperate,  could  hardly  be  influential ; 
and  it  accordingly  proved  unavailing. 
Taylor  then  gave  him  a  warm  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Richard  Phillips*  who 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent publishers  in  London,  and  the 
propnetor  of  a  periodical,  theiWiwi^*^ 
Magazine,  to  which  the  Norwich  sage 
had  been  for  many  years  the  most  im- 
portant contributor.  Armed  with  this, 
and  freighted  with  his  translations 
from  the  Welch  and  Danish,  he  arriv-ed 
in  the  great  metropolis ;  and  with  the 
beating  heart  of  one  who  knew  that 
his  bread  depended  upon  his  reception, 
approached  the  house  of  the  awful 
bookseller.  Phillips  was  a  sin^hir  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  portrait  of  him  in  the 
second  volume  is  one  which,  88  Sir 
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Josbua  has  said,  a  stranger  would, 
firom  its  individuality,  know  to  be  a 
likeness.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  an  original 
thinker;  and  like  the  unfortunate  juror 
in  Joe  AIiller,who  always  met  the  eleven 
most  obstinate  men  in  the  world,  he  soon 
found  himself  differing  from  all  around 
him.  He  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  a 
republican  in  politics,  a  Pythagorean  in 
diet ;  and  he  published,  or  rather  print- 
ed, for  nobody,  we  suppose,  cither 
bought  or  read  it,  a  work  of  his  own, 
to  show  that  the  theories  and  discove- 
ries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  all  found- 
ed in  mistake.  He  was,  however,  a 
keen,  and,  we  may  add,  an  unscrupu- 
lous man  of  business.  This  personage 
received  our  young  author  with  some 
show  of  kindness ;  but  when  he  talked 
of  publishing,  looked  dark  and  stem. 
"The  Ancient  Songs  of  Denmark," 
with  notes  philological,  critical,  and 
historical,  and  to  which  poor  Borrow 
looked  for  profit  and  for  fame,  were 
thus  disposed  of; — •'  Sir,  I  assure  you 
that  your  time  and  labour  have  been 
'entirely  flung  away;  nobody  would 
read  your  ballads,  if  you  were  to  ^ve 
them  to  the  world  to-morrow."  The 
translations  from  Ab  Gwilyra,  the 
Welch  bard,  the  sheet-anchor  of  his 
hopes,  were  trented  with  a  '•  Pass  on  ; 
whiat  else?"  The  publisher  quite  un- 
derstood that  the  stran^r  possessed 
some  literary  talents,  which  he  desired 
to  draw  out,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
gage them  on  his  own  terms.  He  pro- 
posed an  evangelical  novel,  but  this 
young  Borrow  declined.  He  then  in- 
timated that  he  could  afford  as  much 
as  ten  pounds  for  a  well-written  tale, 
in  the  style  of  the  "  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter." 

"  That  is  the  kind  of  literature,  sir, 
that  sells  at  the  present.  It  is  not  the 
» Miller  of  the  Black  Valley  :'*  no,  sir ; 
nor  Herder  either,  that  will  suit  the 
present  taste.  The  evangelical  body  is 
becoming  very  btrong,  sir ;  tiio  canting 
scoundrels ** 

Mr.  Borrow  found  himself  but  little 
qualified  for  a  tale  of  this  description ; 
and,  folding  up  the  rejected  transla- 
tions, returned  to  his  lodgings,  disap- 
pointed, sorrowful,  and  anjuous.     It 


was  manifest  that  employment  of  some 
sort  must  be  had;  and  he  therefore 
sought  another  interview  with  Phillips, 
when  they  came  to  terms.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  publisher  showed  his  know- 
ledge of  business  and  of  men.  He 
talked  no  more  of  evangelical  novels 
or  religions  tales,  but  at  once  proposed 
to  employ  our  author  in  compiling 
Newgate  lives  and  trials.  The  terms 
of  the  contract  were  somewhat  hard. 

••  I  expect,  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to 
compile  six  volumes  of  Newgate  lives 
and  trials,  each  volume  to  contain,  by 
no  manner  of  means,  less  than  one  thou- 
sand pages.  The  remuneration  which 
you  will  receive  when  the  work  is  con- 

f>leted  will  be  fifty  pounds,  which  is 
Ikewlse  intended  to  cover  any  expenses 
you  may  incur  in  procuring  books,  pa- 
pers, and  manuscripts  necessary  for  the 
compilation.** 

The  agreement  was  accepted  ;  and 
Borrow  was  besides  enlisted  as  an 
attache  to  a  new  Review,  which, 
however,  never  reached  a  second 
namber.  In  addition  to  these  labours, 
another,  with  more  of  the  badge 
of  Egyptian  bondage,  was  enjoined 
him ;  that  was,  to  translate  into  Ger- 
man a  work  on  philosophy,  by  the 
sceptical,  republican,  Pythagorean  pub- 
lisher himself.  To  this  was  added  the 
Eleasant  condition,  that  if  the  specu. 
ition  was  profitable,  he  was  to  have 
' '  some  remuneration."  How  long  these 
occupations  engaged  him  we  are  not 
enabled  to  say.  They,  at  all  events, 
lefl  him,  afler  davs  and  nights  of  toil, 
as  poor  as  when  he  began.  The  de- 
nouement of  his  connexion  with  Phil- 
lips was  brought  about  by  the  work  on 
pliilcsophv.  This  was  the  hardest  of 
all  his  tasks.  Borrow  could  easily  ren- 
der English  into  German  ;  but  how  to 
make  intelligible  in  any  language  what 
was  inconceivable  in  his  own,  was,  as 
he  found,  a  serious  difficulty.  He  took 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
practicable  course,  that  of  dashingly 
translating  on,  on  chance.  When  the 
first  chapter  was  submitted  to  some 
Germans,  and  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  unintelligible,  the  wrath  of  the  city 
knight  waxed  so  sublime,  that  no  one 
who  was  not,  like  Mr.  "Borrow,  six  feet 
three,*  and  a  good  pugilist,  could  abide 


*  For  the  following  lines,  as  well  as  for  some  information  relating  to  the  school- 
days of /at^/iyro,  wc  arc  indebted  to  that  ably- conducted  journal,  i\xfi  Britannia 
newspaper,  for  April  2Gth,  IK*)!.     Mr.  Borrow,  when  about  four-and-twenty,  pub- 
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bis  presence.  Our  younp:  author  was 
now  as  poor,  as  friendless,  but  not  near 
60  strong;,  as  when  he  first  went  up  to 
town.  No  parts  of  these  volumes  have 
interested  us  so  much  as  those  which 
describe  his  stru<rgles  in  London,  the 
determination  with  which  he  toiled  for 
bread,  and  the  integrity  which  made 
him  instantly  reject  what,  to  a  person 
of  such  peculiar  tastes,  must  have 
been  very  pressing  temptations ;  these 
were  offers  of  immediate  provision, 
in  strangle  modes  of  life,  and  on  easy 
though  somewhat  (questionable  terms. 
These  traits  are  incidentally,  and  oer- 
tainlv  unostentatiously  given.  There 
can  hardly,  we  think,  he  a  doubt  of 
their  truth ;  but  even  if  fictitious,  they 
deserve  our  praise.  One  evening,  soon 
after  his  rupture  with  Phillips,  as  he 
was  retuning  to  his  lonely  lodging  and 
spare  meal  of  bread  and  water,  he  ob- 
served, fixed  to  a  window  at  a  respect- 
able bookseller's,  a  paper,  on  which 
was  written,  "A  Novel  or  Tale  is 
much  wanted.'*  At  that  time  he  had 
but  eighteen  pence  in  the  world ;  and 
he  doubted  whether  he  could  maintain 
himself  on  this  while  he  tried  to  write 
the  tale« 

'*  It  was  true,  there  was  my  lodging 
to  pay  for ;  but  up  to  the  present  time 


I  owed  nothing,  and,  perhaps,  byths 
time  that  the  people  in  the  hoase  asked 
me  for  money,  I  snould  nave  written  a 
tale,  or  a  novel,  which  woald  bring  me 
in  money ;  I  had  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
and,  let  me  not  forget  them,  I  hsd 
candles  in  my  closet,  all  paid  for,  to 
light  me  during  my  night-work.  Enough; 
I  would  go  doggedly  to  work  upon  mj 
tale  or  novel."— Vol.  ii  p.  24d. 

The  next  observation  which  he  hsd 
occasion  to  make  was,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  resolve  upon  a  thing,  than  to 
achieve,  or  even  to  commence  it.  After 
much  meditation,  and  many  fvlures, 
his  views  assumed  enough  of  form  to 
enable  him  to  work  them  out  into  a 
narrative,  which  he  entitled,  ••The life 
and  Adventures  of  Joseph  SelLtheGrest 
Traveller.-  It  is  often  stated,  that 
Johnson  wrote  "  Rassellas  *'  in  a  single 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  mone^ 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  bis 
mother's  funeral.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  even  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  labour  of  writing,  will  think 
this  possible.  Sorrow's  brochure  was,  • 
probably,  not  even  so  lonj;,  audit  toc^ 
nim  five  whole  days  of  incessant  and 
feverish  toil.  Having  left  the  mana- 
script  with  the  bookseller  for  perusal, 
he  was  directed  to  call  next  day,  when 


lished  "  Romantic  Ballads,  translated  from  the  Danish,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems;" 
among  which  were  the  stanzas  to  **  Six  Foot  Three.*  These  his  friends,  at  the 
time,  thought  original,  and  descriptive  of  himself.  The  portrait  had  some  points 
of  resemblance,  and  six  foot  three  was  just  his  height : — 

rmas  to  ux  foot  tbbsx. 
•*  A  Ud  vho  twcDtj  toncncs  can  talk, 
And  ilztj  mile*  a-day  can  valk. 
Drink  at  a  dranght  a  pint  of  mm. 
And  then  ba  naither  tick  nor  dumb  t 
Can  tunc  a  long,  and  make  a  Tcne, 
And  deeda  of  northern  king*  reheanc  i 
Who  ncrcr  wiU  fonako  his  friend, 
While  h«  hia  bonj  fiat  can  bend  t 
And,  though  arerae  to  bravl  and  itrift. 
Will  Sght  a  Dutchman  with  a  knife  i— 
O.  that  Is  Jnat  the  lad  for  me.— 
And  loch  it  honest  Six  Foot  Three. 

**  A  brarcr  being  ne'er  had  birth. 
Since  Ood  first  kneaded  roan  from  earth. 
O,  I  hare  cauae  to  know  him  well. 
As  Ferroe's  blackcn'd  rorka  can  tell. 
Who  was  it  did  at  Suderoe 
The  deed  no  other  darM  to  do  t 
Who  was  It  when  the  Boff  had  buret, 
And  whelmM  me  In  its  womb  aomirtt — 
Who  was  it  dashVi  amid  the  ware. 
With  frantic  loal  my  lift  to  save  t 
Who  was  it  flung  the  rope  to  me  T 
O,  who  but  honest  Six  Foot  Three ! 

M  Who  was  It  taught  my  willing  tongue 
The  aongs  that  Braga  fram'd  and  sung  ? 
Who  waa  i|  i^'d  to  me  the  stora 
Of  dark  unearthly  Runie  lore, 
Atid  taught  me  to  beguile  my  time 
With  Denmark's  aged  and  witching  rhyme. 


To  TCfi  In  thought  In  ElTlr  i 

And  hear  the  song  of  fairy  maida. 

Or  climb  the  top  of  DoTreMd, 

Where  magic  knighu  their  muster  heldt 

Who  was  it  did  aU  this  for  me  ? 

O,  who  bikt  hoaeat  Six  Foot  Three ! 

**  Wherercr  ftte  shall  bid  me  roam. 
Far,  ftr  tnm  soda!  ioy  and  home, 
•Mid  burning  AIMc's  desert  snnda. 
Or  wild  Kamaehatka*s  fkoaen  Unda  i 
Bit  by  the  poison-loaded  breeac. 
Or  blasts  which  clog  with  loe  the  seas  i 
In  lowly  cot  or  lordly  hall. 
In  b^gars'  ra0S  or  robes  of  pall  i 
'Mong  robber  bands  or  honest  men, 
In  crowded  town  or  forest  den, 
1  nerer  wiU  unmindful  be 
Of  what  I  owe  to  Six  root  Thracu 

*'  That  form  which  moree  with  giant  grace 
That  wild,  though  not  nnhaadseme  foee  i 
That  Toice  which  sometirace  in  its  tons 
Is  softer  than  the  wood-dove's  moan ; 
At  others,  lomler  than  the  storm 
Which  beats  the  side  of  oU  Calm  Oorra  i 
That  hand,  aa  white  aa  faUlng  snow. 
Which  yet  can  fell  the  stoutest  fee  > 
And,  last  of  all,  that  noble  heart. 
Which  ne'er  from  honour's  path  wouW  start, 
hhall  nerer  he  forgot  by  me — 
Bo  farewell  honest  Six  Foot  Three.** 
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he  was  physiognomist  enous^h  to  see 
that  the  imj)reb'sion  was  in  his  favour. 
Five  pounds,  however,  was  the  sum 
ofiered ;  Borrow,  with  desperate  firm-, 
ness,  asked  five-and -twenty,  and  the 
negotiation  terminated  with  his  receiv- 
ing twenty.  This  was,  probably,  but  a 
fraction  of  its  value,  yet  the  bookseller, 
whoever  he  was,  seems  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  perceived  the  talent 
which  the  tole,  no  doubt,  possessed. 

Ill  in  health,  and  worn  with  toil, 
young  Borrow  yearned  for  the  country, 
and,  with  bundle  in  hand,  walked  out 
of  London.  He  had  no  fixed  object, 
80  placing  himself  and  his  fortunes  on 
the  top  of  the  first  mail-coach,  which 
overtook  him,  he  was  let  down  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  plain. 
There  an  incident  occurred  which,  as  it 
Iccl  him  into  an  altogether  novel  course, 
we  think  it  right  to  notice.  He  came 
to  a  road-side  inn,  with  a  huge  oak  be- 
fore it,  *'  under  the  shade  of  which 
stood  a  little  pony  and  a  cart " : — 

"I  entered  a  well-sanded  kitchen, 
and  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  on  one 
side  of  a  long  white  table;  the  other 
side,  which  was  nearest  to  the  wall,  was 
occupied  by  a  party,  or  rather  family, 
consisting  of  a  grimy-looking  man, 
somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  dressed 
in  faded  velveteens,and  wearing  a  leather 
apron ;  a  rather  pretty-lo jking  woman, 
but  sun-burnt,  and  meanly  dressed,  and 
two  ragged  children,  a  boy  and  girl 
about  four  or  five  years  old.  The  man 
sat  with  his  eyes  Hxed  upon  the  table, 
supporting  his  chin  with  both  his  hands  ; 
the  woman,  who  was  next  him,  sat  quite 
still,  save  that  occasionally  she  turned 
a  glance  upon  her  husband  with  eyes 
that  appeared  to  have  been  lately  cry- 
ing. The  children  had  none  of  the  vi- 
vacity so  general  at  their  age.  A  more 
disconsolate  family  I  had  never  seen  ;  a 
mu^,  which  when  filled,  might  contain 
half-a-pint,  stood  empty  before  them  ;  a 
very  disconsolate  party  indeed.'* 

He  orders  these  poor  people  to  be 
supplied  with  ale,  which  leads  to  their 
better  acquaintance ; — 

"  Tinktr,—*  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
scholar  V 

**  Myielfi—*  Not  half  so  fine  as  to  be  a 
tinker.' 

"  Tinker.^'  How  you  talk  !' 

•*  Myself.^*  Nothing  but  the  truth  ; 
what  can  be  better  than  to  be  one's  own 
master?  Now,  a  tinker  is  bis  own 
master ;  a  scholar  is  not.  Let  us  suppose 
the  best  of  scholars,  a  schoolmaster  for 
example ;  for  I  suppose  you  wilt  admit, 


that  no  one  can  be  higher  in  scholarship 
than  a  schoolmaster ;  do  you  call  his  a 
pleasant  life  ?  I  don't ;  we  should  call 
him  a  school-slave,  rather  than  a  school- 
master. Only  conceive  him,  in  blessed 
weather  like  this,  in  his  close  school, 
teaching  children  to  write  in  copy-books, 

*  Evil  communication  corrupts  good 
manners,'  or  *  You  cannot  touch  pitch 
without   defilement,'  or  to  spell  out  of 

*  Abecedariums,'  or  to  read  out  of  *  Jack 
Smith,'  or  *  Sandford  and  Merton.'  Only 
conceive  him,  I  say,  drudging  in  such 
guise  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  rational  employment  but  to  beat  the 
children.  Would  you  compare  such  a 
dog's  life  as  that  with  your  own,  the 
happiest  under  heaven,  true  Eden-life, 
as  the  Germans  would  say,  pitching  your 
tont  under  the  pleasant  hedge-rows, 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  collecting  all  the  leaky  kettles  in 
the  neighbourhood,  soldering  and  join- 
ing, earning  your  honest  bread  by  the 
wMoIesome  sweat  of  your  brow,  making 
ten  holes  ;  hey,  what's  this  ?  what's  the 
man  crying  for  ?' 

••  Suddenly  the  tinker  had  covered  his 
face  with  bis  bands,  and  began  to  sob  and 
moan  like  a  man  in  the  deepest  distress  ; 
the  breast  of  his  wife  was  heaved  with 
emotion;  even  the  children  were  agi- 
tated, the  youngest  began  to  roar. 

"  Myielf.^*  What's  the  matter  with 
you  ?    What  are  you  all  crying  about  ?' 

•*  Tinker —  (uncovering   his    face) 

*  Lord,  why  to  hear  you  talk  ;  isn't  that 
enough  to  make  anybody  cry — even  the 

f»oor  babes  ?  Yes,  you  said  right,  'tis 
ife  in  the  garden  of  Eden — the  tmker's  ; 
I  see  so  now,  that  I  am  about  to  give  it 
up.' 

"  Mytelf.—*  Give  it  up !  You  must  not 
think  of  such  a  thing.' 

"Tinker. — •  No,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
it ;  and  yet  I  must.  What  is  to  be  done? 
How  hard  to  be  frightened  to  death ;  to 
be  driven  ofi^the roads.' 

"  Myself. — *  Who  has  driven  you  off  the 
roads  ?' 

*'Tinker — » Who!  theFlaraing  Tinman.' 

''Myself.—*  Who  is  he?' 

*•  Tinker — •  The  biggest  rogue  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  cruellest,  or  be  would  not 
have  served  me  as  he  has  done.  Dl  tell 
you  all  about  it,' "  &c. 

This  introduces  the  tinker's  tale,which 
is  full  of  character  and  interest,  but 
too  long  to  be  given  here.  It  appears 
that  no  *'beat"  will  support  two  tin- 
kers, and  that  the  Flammg  Tinman — a 

••  Hercules,"  and  a  forst-rate  pugilist > 

compelled  our  poor  friend  to  fight  him 
for  the  "  beat, '  and,  on  beating  him, 
made  him  take  an  oath  on  his  wife's 
Bible  that  he  would  never  again  prac- 
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tise  in  these  parts.  Henco  the  sym- 
pathy evinced  in  our  author's  eulogy 
on  the  trade  ;  hence  the  flowing  tears. 
The  issue  (k  the  conference  is,  that 
Bon-ow,  partly  from  a  desire  to  im- 
prove himself  in  the  mending  of  kettles, 
partly  from  a  liking  for  a  life  not 
greatly  at  variance  vnih.  some  of  his  an- 
tecedents, and  very  much,  we  are  sure, 
from  a  wish  to  assist  this  troubled  fiimilv, 
purchases  their  pony,  cart,  and  stock  in 
trade,  and,  providmg  himself  with  a 
waggoner's  frock,  takes  to  the  roads 
himself.  He  subsequently  meets  .with 
the  dreadful  tinman,  who,  recognising 
the  cart,  at  once  assails  him ;  but,  after 
a  hard- fought  contest,  is  obliged  to  yield, 
and  leaves  our  hero  master  of  the  boat. 
Whoever  has  seen  our  author's  athletic 
form,  or  heard  of  his  skill  in  pugilism, 
will  regard  this  as  a  very  credible 
achievement ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  longing  for  the  encounter  had 
\\a  influence  m  inducing  him  to  adopt 
his  new  pursuit. 


The  adventures  connected  ifidi  diis 
al  fresco  \\f^  form  the  tobjeelioftibfi 
tinrd  volume,  whidi  doees  about  the 
year  1823^9,  leaving  Lavei^io  stiU  a 
tinker,  and  in  the  twcntj-saeoDd  or 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  do> 
cade  which  followed  between  that  pe> 
riod  and  the  tour  in  Spam,  was  poned 
in  distant  travel,  hinted  at  in  otber 
works,  but  never  yet  deMribed.  Id 
that  brief  interval  he  paoed  i&K  snow- 
clad  steppes  of  Russia  and  the  baming 
deserts  of  Morocco,  lived  in  Tartar 
tents,  wandered  by  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  over  the  biUayand  throogii 
the  woods  of  Hungary ;  where  elie,ve 
know  not.  Let  him  but  give  us  tho 
incidents  of  his  experienoe  in  then 
journeys,  without  mixture  of  the  mar- 
vellous, or  alloy  of  fiction,  and  we  may 
well  promise  one  who  can  make  so 
much  of  the  nothings  in  these  volumes, 
a  celebrity  as  extensive  as  that  which 
his  <*Zinadi'*  and  his  book  on  Spain 
won  for  him  before* 
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What  can  any  body  find  to  say  that  Is 
either  new  or  interesting  about  one 
on  whom  so  many  volumes  have  been 
already  exhausted?  To  which  may 
be  added— and  respecting  whom  so 
little  is  accurately  known.  I'he  last 
obscn'ation  goes  a  good  way  towards 
answering  the  first.  We  may  fail  in 
snaking  discoveries,  although  they  are 
still  to  be  made,  but  if  we  can  rectify 
even  a  few  mistakes,  which  may  pass 
as  authentic  because  undisturbed,  we 
do  more  good  than  by  adding  to  an 
enormous  mass  of  fanciful  notes  and 
obscure  explanations.  There  have  been 
above  150  collected  editions  of  Sbaks- 
peare  in  various  languages.  Five  are 
at  this  moment  in  course  of  publication 
in  London  alone,  and  all  we  believe 
are  profitable  to  the  speculators.  From 
this  it  would  appear  there  is  a  mania 
for  reading  and  studying  Shakspeare, 
however  little  may  be  the  desire  of 
seeing  his  plays  acted.     A  well-known 


writer,  who  has  been  thought  by  some 
a  good  Shaksperean  critic,  expresses 
himself  as  follows  :— 

"  The  representing  the  very  finest  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  on  the  stagp,  e^ea 
by  the  best  actors,  is,  we  apprehend,  om. 
abuse  of  ike  genius  of  the  poei.  it  is  «nl/ 
the  pantomime  part  of  tragedy  which  is 
sure  to  tell,  and  tell  completely,  on  the 
stage ;  those  parts  of  the  play  on  which 
the  reader  dwells  the  longest  and  with 
tho  highest  relish  in  the  pcrasal,  are 
hurried  through  in  the  performance, 
while  the  most  trifling  and  exception- 
able are  obtruded  on  his  notice,  aad  oc- 
cupy as  much  time  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. Hence  it  b  that  the  reader  of  tbe 
pla^s  of  Shakspeare  is  almost  always 
disappointed  in  seeing  them  acted;  aod, 
for  our  own  parts,  we  should  nerer  go 
to  see  them  acted  if  we  could  help  it. 
Shakspeare  has  embodied  his  characters 
so  very  distinctly  that  he  stands  in  no 
need  of  the  actor's  assistance  to  make 
tliem  more  distinct."* 


•  Haalitt— "  View  of  the  English  Stage." 
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I  oonfes  myself  unable  to  understand 
these  sentenoes  or  follow  their  mean- 
ing;  but  I  suppose  it  is  that  Shak- 
speare's  plays  are  weakened  by  being 
acted,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  reserved 
for  the  closet.  In  short,  that  a  thing 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  made.  A  startling 
position,  and  which  would  astonish  the 
poet  not  a  little  if  he  was  made  aware 
of  it.  As  he  undoubtedly  wrote  his 
plays  to  be  acted  rather  than  read,  for 
the  stage  in  preference  to  the  closet,  I 
take  it  for  granted  he  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  how  to  carry  out  his  own 
conceptions  for  his  own  express  pur- 
pose.  But  these  commentators  would 
lain  persuade  us  they  are  much  more 
deeply  in  his  confidence,  and  can  enter 
into  the  workings  of  his  mind  better 
than  he  does  himself.  If  more  people 
read  Shakspeare  than  care  to  see  him 
acted,  other  reasons  must  be  sought 
for  the  preference  than  those  assin^ned 
by  the  writer  from  whom  I  have 
quoted. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  a 
thousand  times  repeated  that  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  are  always  attractive 
when  adequately  sustained.  A  thou- 
sand  instances  may  be  shown  to  the 
contrary.  No  doubt  they  have  drawn 
large  receipts  at  certain  times,  under 
peculiar  excitements,  and  with  the 
novelty  of  a  great  performer.  But  all 
this  from  time  to  time  has  gradually 
declined,  like  everything  else,  and  they 
have  had  to  be  supported  by  something 
of  inferior  value,  more  acceptable  to 
the  taste,  or  rather  the  want  of  taste 
of  the  million.  When  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, or  Othello  fails  to  attract  a  full 
audience  in  modem  days,  we  are  told 
it  is  because  the  actors  are  far  inferior 
to  what  they  used  to  be.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  why  then,  we  ask,  did  Garrick 
find  it  necessary  to  prop  himself  up  in 
his  best  Shakspearean  parts  with  ballets 
and  spectacles?  Why  did  John  Kem- 
ble  introduce  horses  to  follow  Mrs. 
Siddons's  performances  and  his  own  in 
their  most  admired  characters  ?  And 
why,  during  his  last  season  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1816,  was  Madame  Sacchi 
appended  to  some  of  his  plays  which 
were  considered  weak,  and  nightly  ran 
up  from  the  stage  to  the  two-shilling 
gallery,  and  then  ran  down  again,  as 
fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her,  amidst 


the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  boxes,  pit, 
and  gallery  ?  The  treasurer  must  an- 
swer  the  question,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
considered  the  lady  the  more  classical 
star  of  the  two. 

To  come  nearer  home.  In  1827  Mr. 
Harris,  then  superintending  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  and  the  most  experienced  ma- 
nager in  the  three  kingdoms,  engaged 
Edmund  Kean  for  sixteen  nights  at 
£30  per  night,  but  fearful  of  the  result, 
backed  him  up  with  "  11  Diavolo  An- 
tonio," on  the  skck  rope,  at  a  large 
weekly  sakr}'.  Whether  the  great 
representative  of  Shakspeare,  or  the 
great  little  devil,  produced  the  largest 
share  of  the  receipts,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  determine,  but  the  combination  was 
very  successful.  In  all  these  cases, 
and  in  many  similar  ones,  if  there  is 
anything  wrong  in  taste,  or  inconsistent 
in  reality,  the  fault  lies  with  the  public 
rather  than  the  manager.  He  is  not 
likely  to  involve  himself  in  question, 
able  expedients,  unless  driven  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  conmiercial  necessity.  In 
one  of  Sir  £.  Bulwer's  novels  is  a  pas. 
sage  very  applicable  to  the  point  we 
are  now  toucning  on,  and  though  in  a 
work  of  fancy,  may  be  taken  as  an  ac- 
tual illustration : — 

•*  When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  once  to  a 
theatre.  The  tragedy  Qt  Hamlet  was 
performed, — a  play  full  of  the  noblest 
thoughts,  the  subtlest  morality  that  ex- 
ists upon  the  stage.  The  audience  lis- 
tened with  attention,  with  admiration, 
with  applause.  But  now  an  Italian 
mountebank  appeared  upon  the  stage — 
a  man  of  extraordinary  personal  strength 
and  sleight  of  hand.  He  performed  a 
variety  of  juggling  tricks,  and  distorted 
his  body  into  a  thousand  surprising  and 
unnatural  postures.  The  audience  were 
transported  beyond  themselves  ;  if  they 
had  felt  delight  in  Hamlet^  they  glowed 
with  rapture  at  the  mountebank.  They 
bad  listened  with  attention  to  the  lofty 
thought,  but  they  were  snatched  from 
themselves  by  the  marvel  of  the  stranfi;e 
posture. — Enough,  said  I ;  where  is  the 
glory  of  ruling  men^s  minds  and  com- 
manding their  admiration,  when  a  great- 
er enthusiasm  is  excited  by  mere  bodily 
agility  than  was  kindled  by  the  most 
wonderful  emanations  of  a  genius  little 
less  than  divine?"* 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  en- 
deavoured   to    make   a  collection  of 
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**  Shakspeareana,"  including  original 
authorities  consulted  by  him,  sources 
from  whence  he  derived  his  plots, 
tracts,  comments,  essays,  criticisms, 
and  detached  publications,  relating^  to 
the  mighty  poet  and  his  works.  The 
collection  was  not  confined  to  £n^lish 
writers  only,  but  included  many  pieces 
in  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish, 
Danish,  and  even  Dutch.  It  was  far 
from  complete,  but  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  hundred  volumes.  In  bulk,  a 
respectable  looking  library,  but  in  va. 
lue,  with  few  exceptions,  contemptible. 
When  all  was  brought  together  and 
examined,  it  was  amazing  to  see  how 
much  time  had  been  wasted  on  this 
mass  of  disquisition,  and  how  little 
could  be  learned  from  it.  The  greater 
part  consisted  of  wild  conjectures,  in- 
genious  sophistries,  or  laboured  misin* 
terpretations.  Even  the  best,  some 
dozen  in  number,  with  responsible 
names,  are  more  calculated  to  show 
the  research  of  the  commentators,  than 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  author ; 
and  all,  with  few  exceptions,  contain 
furious  abuse  of  every  body's  work  but 
their  own.  The  most  smgular  pro. 
duction  in  the  entire  lot  was  called 
Discoveries  in  Hieroglyphicks,  by  R. 
Deverell,  in  six  octavo  volumes  ( 18 13), 
comprising  editions,  with  original 
notes,  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  and 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  I  never  saw 
but  this  one  copy,  and  have  never  no- 
ticed it  in  any  catalogue  since.  The 
book  was  suppressed  afler  a  few  had 
been  circulated,  either  by  the  author 
or  his  family,  who  should  have  insti- 
tuted a  de  lunatico  inqtdrendo,  and  have 
placed  him  in  safe  keeping.  It  is,  alto- 
gether, the  most  incoherent  and  mad- 
dest  concoction  of  nonsense  I  ever 
met  with,  and  a  unique  literary  curi. 
osity  of  a  strange  species. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  learned 
roan,  with  a  sufficient  contempt  (after 
the  manner  of  collegians  in  general) 
for  all  who  cannot  boast  of  academic 
honours,  happened  to  say  of  Shaks- 
peare,  his  contemporary,  familiar  asso- 
ciate,  and  tavern  companion,  that  he 
had  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek.'*  In 
due  time  this  was  aggravated  into 
"very  little  Latin  and  no  Greek." 
And  so  the  tale  came  down  to  later 
times,  assisted  by  Milton,  who  spoke 
of  Shakspeaie  as  *<  fiincy's  child,  warb. 
ling  his  native  wood-notes  wild."  This, 
the  advocates  of  Shakspeare's  want  of 
learning,  by  a  happy  latitude  of  rea- 


soning, declared  was  strong  coirobo. 
rative  evidence  that  his  schoUrdiip 
extended  not  beyond  his  own  language. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  1767f  was  snppoMd 
to  have  clenched  the  qaestion  for  ever 
by  his  well  known  "  Essay,**  whieh 
competent  authority  pronounced,  ex 
cathedra,  to  be  "  unanswerable,"  and 
thenceforth  it  became  incorporated 
with  all  the  variorum  editions,  as  ui 
indispensable  illustration.  So  it  was 
decreed  that  Shakspeare  knew  not  even 
the  rudiments  of  any  languaee  bnt 
English;  thataU  lus  multiplied  slhi- 
sions  to  the  ancient  classics,  with 
speeches  almost  verbatim  from  Plu- 
tarch and  others,  were  drawn  from 
Enelish  translations  ;  and  that  the 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  even 
Spanish  sentences  and  phrases,  scat- 
tered through  his  plays,  had  eot  in 
some  how  or  other,  nobody  could  tell 
how,  why,  or  wherefore,  except  that  it 
was  quite  certain  he  wrote  them  not, 
because  he  was  incapable  of  so  dobg 
from  utter  ignorance. 

But  as  people  began  to  direct  more 
attention  to  Shakspeare,  and  look 
closely  into  his  worts,  they  also  dis- 
covered that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
critical  learning  of  the  last  age  was 
flimsy  and  sup^cial ;  that  of  the  two 
deductions  stated  above,  the  latter  was 
ridiculous,  if  not  impossible,  and  that 
Shakspeare,  although  not  a  profound 
scholar,  like  Jonson,  had,  nevertheletf, 
a  goodly  smattering  of  the  humanities; 
and  that  his  '<  little  Latin  and  leas 
Greek,'*  lightly*  prized  and  lightlv 
spoken  of  bv  his  erudite  associate  and 
rival  poet,  had,  nevertheless,  carried 
him  some  way  on  the  road  to  learning, 
and  a  tolerable  distance  from  the  start- 
ing  post  of  ignorance.  There  are  not ' 
many  students  of  Shakspeare  in  the 
present  age  who  will  be  inclined  to 
echo  the  opinion,  that  Dr.  Farmer's 
Essav  is  unanswerable.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  says  he,  that  Shak^ieare 
used  translations  freely,  which  were 
ready  to  his  hand.  We  can  easily  be- 
lieve he  did.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  wrote  for  bret^  rather  than 
for  fame,  and  was  obliged  to  work 
quickly  to  answer  the  current  demand, 
as  his  reputation  rose  and  the  at- 
traction  of  his  plays  increased.  His 
memory  was  most  retentive,  and  he 
naturally  supplied  it  from  the  readiest 
and  the  easiest  sources ;  butbecoold 
not  copy  from  translations  which  were 
not  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  as  we 
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shall  presently  show,  taking  for  our 
example  one  of  the  choice  cases  se- 
lected by  Dr.  Farmer. 

In  1586,  Pierre  Le  Loier,  wrote  in 
French,  a  treatise  called  «  Huit  Livres 
des  Spectres,  &c.,  se  montrant  sen- 
sibles  aux  Hommes."  This  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  Zachary 
Jones.  At  page  32,  is  a  passage  quoted 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  •*  Essay  on  the 
I.«aming  of  Shakspeare,"  to  prove, 
among  other  instances,  his  hypothesis, 
that  Shakspeare  knew  no  language  but 
his  mother-tongue.  The  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  physician  Soaliger  writeth  how 
he  himself  knew  a  gentleman,  his  neigh- 
bour, which  had  in  him  snch  an  antipathy 
at  the  sound  of  a  violl,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  he  heard  it  (were  he  in  any  company 
even  of  the  best  sort),  and  that  either  at 
table  or  elsewhere,  he  was  constrayned 
to  forsake  the  place  and  go  away .** 

Note  in  margin  i-^ 

'*  Another  gentleman  of  thiA  quality 
lired  of  late  m  Devon,  near  Exuester, 
who  could  not  endure  the  playing  on  a 
bagpipe." 

Now  hear  Dr.  Fanner : — 

**  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  Jew, 
as  an  apology  for  his  cruelty  to  Antho- 
nio,  rehearses  many  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
rendered — 

** '  SooM  love  not  •  gaping  pig. 

And  othen,  when  th«  bagpipe  ilngi  In  the  ncMe 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection.* 

"  This  incident  Dr.  Warburton  sap- 
poses  to  be  taken  from  Scaliger's  £x- 
ercitations  against  Cardan,  *  Narrabo 
tihi  jocoMLM  tynqtathiam  Regali  Vasconit 
EquUii.  It  dum  viverat  audita  Phor- 
mingis  »ono,  urinam  iliico/acere  cogeba' 
tur.*  And,  proceeds  the  Doctor,  to  make 
the  jocular  story  still  more  ridicalous, 
Shakspeare,  I  suppose,  translated  Phor- 
rninx  by  bagpipe.  Here  we  seem  fairly 
eauffht,  for  Scaliger's  work  was  never, 
as  the  term  goes,  done  into  English. 
But  luckily  in  an  old  translation  from 
the  French  of  Peter  Le  Loier,  entitled 
•  A  Treatise  of  Spectres ;  or,  Straunge 
Sights,  Visions,  and  Apparitions  ap- 
pearing unto  Men,*  we  have  this  iden- 
tical story  from  Scaliger:  and  what  is 
still  more,  a  marginal  note  gives  us,  in 
all  probability,  the  fact  alluded  to,  as 
well  as  the  word  of  Shakspeare : — '  Ano- 
ther gentleman  of  this  quality  lived,  of 
late  in  Devon,  near  £xce»ter,  who  could 


not  endure  playing  on  a  bagpipe.*  *  My 
edition,'  adds  Dr.  Farmer  in  a  note,  *  is 
in  4to.  1605,  wijbh  an  anonymous  dedi- 
cation to  the  king ;  the  Devonshire  story 
was,  therefore,  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare.'  ** 

Admirable  reasoning,  and  inevitable 
conclusion  I  Now,  mark  how  a  simple 
/act  shall  put  this  down.  No  trans- 
lation of  Le  Loier's  book  ever  appeared, 
but  this  one  by  Zachary  Jones,  and 
that  not  before  1605.  There  were  two 
editions  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
containing  the  passage  re^rred  to, 
printed  in  1600.  It  is,  therefore, 
clearly  impossible,  that  a  book  written 
in  1600  could  borrow  anything  from 
one  written  five  ^rears  later.  Both 
these  books  were  in  Dr.  Farmer's  li. 
brary,  as  appears  by  the  sale  catalogue, 
1798;  theretore,  he  knew  the  fact,  aU 
though  he  chose  to  Burhe  it.  When 
men,  otherwise  rational,  get  fairly 
astride  on  a  pet  theory,  they  gallop 
away  nearly  as  far,  and  quite  as  reck- 
lessly, as  the  "  begvar  on  horseback," 
according  to  the  old  proverb.  The 
pedigree  of  the  interesting  antipathy, 
which  has  caused  all  this  discussion,  is 
as  clearly  proved  through  the  French, 
up  to  the  Latin  progenitor,  as  if  the 
registry  had  been  extracted  (and  the 
fees  duly  paid)  from  the  Herald's  office ; 
but  for  aught  that  Dr.  Farmer  shows 
to  the  contrary,  Shakspeare  adopted  it 
from  Le  Loier  or  Scaliger,  either  of 
whose  treatises  he  could  read  in  the  ori. 
ginal  as  easily  as  the  Master  of  Emma- 
nuel  himself.  These  Oxford  and  Cam. 
bridge  illuminati  are  prone  to  think, 
that  no  man  has  any  right  to  claim 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin,  unless 
he  has  A.  M.  or  A.B.  attached  to  his 
name.  According  to  their  doctrine, 
the  degree  alone  legitimizes  knowledge. 
The  greater  part  of  them  grind  for  that 
same  degree,  plod  through  a  prescribed 
course,  and  seldom  lo<^  at  any  clas. 
sic  not  included  in  the  regular  routine. 
And  so  they  take  high  honours  and 
pass  for  learned  men.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  quoted  **  Suetonius,"  a  very 
common  book,  in  conversation  with  a 
graduate  of  a  college,  and  he  frankly 
confessed  to  him  he  had  never  read 
that  author  ;  he  was  not  in  the  course, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  go  out  of  it. 
Many  a  *'  poor  scholar  "  has  a  greittcr 
**  bottom  "  of  learning,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  called  it,  than  half  the 
dignitaries,  with  flowing  robes,  and 
sounding    titles.      The    principal    of 
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the  College  of  Louvain,  (jnoted  by 
Goldsmith,  is,  perhaps,  not  .i  solitary 
case  of  the  latter : — 

**  You  see  me,  young  man,  I  never 
learnedGreck,  and  I  don't  find  that  I  have 
ever  misFed  it.  I  have  had  a  doctor's 
cap  and  gown  wit hout^ Greek ;  I  have 
trn  thousand  florins  a  year  without 
Greek  ;  I  eat  heartily  without  Grwk, 
and,  in  short,  as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it/' 

Eugonc  Aram  was  master  of  nearly 
ftwivy  known  lunguagc,  and  profonndly 
skilled  In  lo*|[ic,  mathematics,  philo- 
logy, and  antK^ultics.  Scholars  wrote 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
learned  travellers  camo  to  consult  the 
obscure  and  humble  stndent  in  his 
abode  of  lonely  poverty ;  yet  he  had 
never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college, 
and  erected  his  pyramid  of  learning  on 
a  foundation  created  by  himself.  Equally 
sad  and  extraordinary  is  the  fact,  that 
ho  \tiX  nothing  behind  him,  save  a  de- 
fence **  too  ingenious  for  truth,"  as  was 
observed  on  his  trial,  and  the  memory 
of  a  di'eaming  life,  terminated  by  the 
hands  of  justice  on  a  public  scuflbld.* 

Dr.  Maginn,  who  handled  Dr.  Far- 
mer's  Essay  very  severely  in  a  series  of 
papers  in  Fraser's  Magazine  (1839), 
maintains  that  "  Sculigcr  was  much 
more  read  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  than 
any  ordinary  dipper  into  books  in  the 
presentday  may  be  inclined  to  imagine." 
Commenting  on  this  same  passage  of 
Farmer's,  which  we  have  selected,  he, 
at  the  same  time,  quotes  another  from 
LafBe*8  Labour  Lost,  with  a  note  by 
Warburton  (which  Farmer  has  en- 
tirely passed  over),  to  show,  as  he  does 
olearly,  that  it  was  far  more  probable 
Shakspeare  had  read  Scaliger,  tnan  any. 
thing  adduced  on  the  apposite  side  can 
prove  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Maginn 
appears  to  have  been  unacquamted  with 
either  Le  Loier,  or  his  translator,  and, 
probably,  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  edition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
in  1600 ;  consequently,  he  could  not 


avail  himself  of  the  dates  we  have  re- 
ferred to  above.  Thisistober^retted. 
An  argument,  or  assertion,  refuted  bv 
a  fact,  and  proved  to  be  impossible,  is 
strangled  at  once  ;  whereas  if  only 
overthrown  by  superior  logic  it  may 
**  rise  and  fight  a^ain,"  according  lo 
Hudibras,  and  will  always  find  ad^-o- 
cates.  There  never  was  either  case  o: 
character  so  utterly  abandoned  as  to  b^e 
"letl  alone  in  it^  glory,"  without  a 
single  supporter.  It  is  useless  to  oppc"?'.' 
reasoning  to  reasoning ;  the  process  I» 
interminable.  You  may  beat  your  mar, 
but  you  will  never Jinish  hira.  Ue  will 
return  to  the  charge,  asrain  and  again; 
you  may  knock  his  brains  out  long  be- 
fore he  will  confess  that  you  have  con- 
quered  him  by  argument.f  Your  onir 
chance  of  decisive  victory  is  br  ficts. 
If  you  build  a  house  upon  a  hill,  there 
is  a  plain  fact  which  nobody  can  db- 
pute ;  but  if  you  are  rash  enough  to 
say,  that  is  a  good  house,  you  arc  iiii- 
mediately  told  it  is  a  bad  one  ;  and  up 
springs  a  thirty  years'  war  of  contro- 
versy, likely  to  outlast  both  builder  and 
edifice.  In  early  life  (I  wont  say  bovr 
many  years  ago),  lundertook  toin&truct 
the  most  determined  matter-of-fact  man 
I  ever  knew,  in  mathematics,  in  return 
for  a  counter  service.  I  had  failed  with 
two  before,  but  they  were  imaginativo, 
not  practical,  and  I  lefl  them  to  their 
flights.  At  that  time  I  was  an  entha- 
siast  in  mathematics  (which  I  have  en- 
tirely lost  since),  and  rejoiced  in  the 
new  subject.  "  This  is  the  man  I  want," 
said  I,  "  a  reasoning  being,  who  will  be 
convinced  by  reason."  I  went  to  wort, 
but  to  my  utter  amazement  and  horror, 
he  broke  down  obstinately  on  the  thres- 
hold. He  never  could  be  brought  to 
understand  or  admit  that  a  straight 
line  was  the  shortest  possible  distance 
between  two  points.  •*  It  was  an  as- 
sumption," he  said,  "  not  a  fact ;"  he 
"  couldn't  conceive  it  1"  "  Do  not  two- 
and-two  make  four,"  said  I,  "is  not 
that  a  fact  ?"  «•  No,"  replied  he,  "it  ^ 
a  mere  conventional  arrangement,  ac- 


•  We  do  not  infer  from  any  of  this,  that  there  is  not  good  sound  learning  in  colleges  j  ^ 
only  wish  to  show  there  may  be  some  elaewhcre,  and  that  Shakspeare  may  have  had  a  little- 

f  If  he  is  a  Kaffir,  he  will  survive  fven  that,  and  prove,  in  opposition  to  Shaks- 
peare, "  that  when  the  brains  are  out,  the  man  will  (not  always)  die."  We  have 
been  assured  by  an  officer  of  undoubted  credibility,  who  served  in  the  last  Kaffir 
war,  that  some  of  the  prisoners  reported  to  be  dying  under  eight  or  tea  wortal 
wounds,  including  fractured  skulls,  escaped  to  the  bush,  when  supposed  to  be  ao- 
ablo  to  move,  amfwere  found  in  a  Hay  or  two  after  as  active  and  dangerous  asever. 
A  Kaffir,  uncjueslionablv,  is  more  difficult  to  kill  than  a  cat,  and  has  as  roanjr  live*. 
Ijet  those  decide  who  can  speak  from  practical  experience. 
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c-eptd  for  convonlence."  I  went  o!i, 
Lopipg  to  convert  him  in  time,  but  to 
every  quod  erat  demotutrandum,  he  re- 
to.rted,  "  Humbug  I  D your  rea- 
soning. Give  me  facts."  Poor  fellow ! 
he  got  a  fact  soon  after,  and  an  astound- 
ing one,  in  the  form  of  a  grape  shot  in 
the  abdomen,  in  one  of  the  battles  in 
America,  which  wound  up  his  earthly- 
cogitations  in  ten  minutes. 

I  once  heard  a  very  able  logician 
handle  the  arguments  of  a  subtle  op- 

Eonent  one  by  one,  and  shiver  them 
ke  glass,  as  I,  and  all  the  listeners 
thought,  who  were  astonished  at  his 
powers  of  conviction,  and  wondered 
what  his  adversary  could  advance  in 
reply.  "He  is  floored,"  whispered  one ; 
"  he  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on/'  mur- 
mured another.  AVhen  his  turn  came, 
he  looked  thick  and  stolid,  and  said, 
with  most  imperturbable  collectedness, 
"  I  have  only  this  to  observe — I  difier 
with  you,  entirely.*'  I  thought  if  the 
other  had  knocked  him  on  the  head  in- 
continently, and  I  had  been  on  the  in- 
quest after,  I  should  have  found  a  ver- 
dict of  justifiable  foolicide.  From  that 
moment  I  aetermined  whenever  I  got 
hold  ofafact  in  reply  to  an  argument, 
to  cleave  to  it,  as  man  and  wife  ought 
to  do,  "  till  death  do  us  part." 

Dr.  Magijin's  three  papers  in  refuta- 
tion of  Dr.  Farmer  are  very  lo^cal, 
acute,  and  convincing.  As  fur  as  argu- 
ment can  go,  they  are  sufficient.  If  they 
do  not  thoroughly  establish  the  learning 
of  Shakspeare,  they  demolish  the  theo- 
ries set  up  to  prove  his  ignorance.  They 
settle  the  question  negatively,  if  not 
positively — a  little  too  acrimonious  in 
personal  expressions,  the  besetting  sin 
of  all  controversialists,  and  a  very  super- 
erogatory one  when  you  are  strong  on 
the  right  side.  Shave  your  opponent 
as  closely  as  you  like,  but  let  your  razor 
be  as  polished  as  it  is  keen.  Violence 
and  ilLtongued  invective  imply  a  con- 
'viction  in  your  own  mind  of  being  in 
the  wrong,  and  convey  the  same  im- 
pression to  the  minds  of  all  who  read 
or  listen.  Dr.  Johnson,  sometimes, 
in  the  pride  of  argumentative  supe- 
riority, used  to  take  the  wrong  side  on 
purpose,  and  when  beaten,  retreated  on 
vehemence  and  abuse.  ''There's  no  rea- 
soning with  you.  Sir,"  said  Goldsmith 
once,  most  happily,  '*  when  your  pistol 
misses  fire,  you  knock  one  down  with 
the  butt  end.*' 

Poor  Maginn,  was  a  man  of  much 
scholastic  acquirement,  brilliant,  witty. 


and  acute.  He  was  fond  of  Shakspeare, 
and  \Yrote  in  Beidleifs  Miscellany  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  some  of  his  most  pro- 
minent characters ;  in  many  respects 
they  are  among  the  best  that  have  been 
written,  but  like  all  who  have  grappled 
with  Shakspeare,  he  made  mistakes,  as 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  two  or 
three  instances.     He  says,  himself: — 

'*  I  have  been  accused  by  some  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  these 
papers,  that  I  am  fond  of  paradoxes,  and 
write  not  to  comment  upon  Shakspeare, 
but  to  display  logical  dexterity  in  main- 
taining the  untenable  side  of  every  ques- 
tion. Bat  1  have  given  my  reasons, 
sound  or  unsound  as  they  may  be,  for 
my  opinions,  which  I  have  said,  with  old 
Montaigne,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  good, 
but  to  be  mine." 

There  is  less  logic  than  epigrammatic 
smartness  in  the  last  sentence.  £x« 
tensive  indeed  is  the  range,  and  tho- 
roughly opposite  the  views,  which  end- 
less criticism  has  embraced  in  examin- 
ing  the  creations  of  Shakspeare.  Take 
the  single  character  of  Lady  Macbeth 
as  a  sample.  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces 
her  an  ogres?,  Mrs.  Jameson  is  inclined 
to  make  her  amiable.  Dr.  Maginn  de- 
fends her,  and  Mi^.  Siddons,  her  ablest 
representative,  had  this  idea  of  her  per- 
sonid  attributes,  *'  that  she  was  a  little 
woman  with  fair  complexion  and  sandy 
coloured  hair."  We  should  rather  have 
drawn  her  lofty  in  stature,  saturnine  in 
aspect,  and  with  raven  tresses. 

In  a  very  lively  paper  on  the  clia- 
racter  of  lago.  Dr.  Maginn  says,  **  Ho 
is  the  sole  exemplar  of  studied  per- 
sonal revenge  in  the  plays."  Shy  took 
occurs  to  him  immediiitely,  but  he  says^ 
**  In  Shylock,  the  passion  is  hardly  per- 
sonal against  his  intended  victim,  the 
hatred  is  national  and  sectarian."  Let 
us  try  this  opinion  by  the  text,  the  only 
sound  way  of  finding  out  the  real  cha- 
racter. Shylock,  speaking  of  the  man 
ho  loathes,  Antonio,  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

"  I  liate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian." 

So  far  the  feeling  is,  as  Dr.  Maginn 
calls  it,  national  and  sectarian.  But 
what  follows : — 

"  But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis  and  brings 

down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice, 
If  I  can  catch  liim  once  upon  the  hip^ 
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I  will  feed  fat  the  andeDt  grudg«  I  bear 

him  ; 
Ue  bate«  our  B«cr«d  nation,  and  be  raila 
(Even  there   where  merchanta   moat  do 

congregate) 
On  me,  my  bargains,   and  mj  welUwon 

thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest     Cursed  be  my 

tribe 
If  I  forgive  him." 

Here  is  one  line  for  the  sectarian  feel- 
in^,  and  ten  most  pungent  ones  for  the 
individual  hatred,  arising  from  dis- 
tinctly individual  injury. 

Then  we  have  Cassias,  who  struck 
more  from  private  dislike  of  Caesar, 
than  public  love  of  Rome.  Brutus  ab- 
horred the  dictator,  but  Cassius  hated 
the  man,  and  sought  revenge  for  per. 
sonal  injury.  And  what  becomes  of  I)on 
John,  luMuch  Ado  about  Nothings  who 
weaves  a  tangled  web  of  mischief  to  be 
revenged  on  Claudio,  for,  as  he  sup- 
poses, unfairly  supplanting  him  with 
his  brother  ?  *'  That  young  start-up," 
says  he,  "  hath  all  the  glory  of  my 
overthrow ;  if  lean  cross  him  anyway, 
I  bless  myself  every  way."  And  again, 
"  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him,  and 
whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection, 
ranges  evenly  with  mine.  Only  to  des- 
pite them,  I  will  endeavour  any  thing.*' 
If  this  is  not  unmixed  personal  revenge, 
what  is  it  ?  And  yet  Dr.  Maginn  re- 
iterates, *'  lago  is  the  only  example  in 
Shakspeare  of  this  passion  as  directed 
against  an  individual." 

While  closely  investigating  the  cha- 
racter  of  lago,  afVer  some  preliminary 
reasoning,  he  draws  this  conclusion  :— 

"  We  accordingly  find  that  lago  en- 
gages in  his  hostilities  against  Othello, 
more  to  show  his  talents  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  He  proudly  lauds  his 
own  powers  of  dissimulation,  which  are 
to  be  now  displayed  with  so  much  abi- 
lity— 

"  When  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart, 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at.  I  am  not  what  I 
am." 

According  to  Dr.  Maginn's  showing 
he  makes  his  revenge  subservient  to  his 
dissimulation,  rather  than  his  dissimu- 
lation the  means  through  which  to  ob» 
tain  his  revenge.  Now,  we  take  the 
latter  to  be  the  fact,  as  proved  by  the 
context.  He  does  not  speak  of  his 
talent  for  duplicity  at  all,  until  reply- 


ing to  a  remark  of  Roderigo,  in  answer 
to  his  direct  question,  after  stating  his 
hatred  of  Othello:— 

**  Img, — Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourBslf, 

Whether  I  m  any  joat  tera  «ai 

affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor? 
Rod,— I  would  not  follow  him,  fben ! 
lago — Oh,  sir,  content  you, 

I  follow  him,  to  serve  my  torn  apoQ 

him. 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  1ct« 

and  duty,' 
But  teeming  «o,  to  my  peeuHar  end; 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth 
demonstrate,'*  Sec,  Ice,  fee 

Further  on,  in  speaking  of  the  mo- 
tives which  spur  lago  on  m  his  deadly 
ooorse.  Dr.  Maginn  says,  on  the  ni- 
moor  that  OtheUobad  given  him  cause 
to  be  jealous  :^» 

'*  It  is  plain  that  he  does  not  pretcwl 
to  lay  any  great  stress  upon  this,  iwr 
can  we  suppose  that  even  if  it  were  Uw, 
it  would  deeply  affect  him  ;  but  he  tbiDks 
lightly  of  women  in  general,  and  has  do 
respect  whatever  for  his  wife." 

The  latter  part  of  this  opinion  msj 
be  correct,  but  it  astonishes  us  not  t 
little  that  a  perspicuous  writer,  with 
the  text  before  him,  should  fall  into 
such  an  error  as  to  say  lago  lays  no 
great  stress  on  his  jealousy,  and  that 
It  scarcely  affects  him.  How  does  the 
case  stand  by  his  own  words  ?  After 
stating  the  rumour  he  says  :— 

"  I  know  not  if  *t  be  true. 
But  I,  for  mere  tuspidon  im  thai  khd, 
Wm  do  as  if  for  surety." 

And  again  :— 

*<  /  do  $M$peci  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leapt   into   my   aeat,  the  tkoiigU 

whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poi8*noua  miu'ral,  gnaw  my 

Inwards, 
And  nothing  ean^  nor  thall,  content  »f 

•QUl 

Till  lam  even  with  Ann — wife  for  wifiT 

We  know  not  how  language  can  ex- 
press with  more  distinct  intensity,  the 
deep  impression  this  rumotirhaslefton 
the  mind  of  lajo,  or  the  powerful  man- 
ner in  which  ne  is  affected  b^  it.  If 
Shakspeare  did  not  mean  this,  what 
did  he  mean,  or  why  is  it  so  phuiJ/ 
indicated? 

One  remark  more  beforo  qinttiDg 
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this  rabject.  Why  do  actors  in  seneral 
make  lago  rade  almost  to  brutality^  on 
the  few  occasions  when  he  discourses 
with  Emilia  alone,  through  the  play  ? 
The^  represent  him  as  uniform  and 
studied  in  his  politeness  to  every  one 
else,  but  uncivd  to  his  wife.  This  is 
yery  contrary  to  the  systematic  hypo- 
crisy with  which  he  conceals  his  real 
character  and  feelings  from  all  the 
world,  save  only  from  himself.  If  he 
threw  off  his  mask  before  his  wife,  she 
would,  as  soon  as  she  suspected  him, 
endeavour  to  put  her  mistress  on  her 
guard,  which  she  never  does,  not  be- 
cause  she  is  afraid,  but  because  she 
has  no  suspicions  of  her  hu sband.  She 
merely  calls  him  "^^ayward,"  and 
wishes  to  please  him.  When  his  real 
villainy  is  exposed  at  last,  she  is  quite 
as  much  astonished  as  either  his  victim 
or  the  bystanders.  He  has  imposed 
on  her,  as  he  has  on  all  the  world, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  had 
his  common  deportment  towards  her 
been  such  as  his  stage  representatives 
are  prone  to  indulge  in. 

Dr.  Maginn  observes,  "what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Shakspeare  is,  that  his  cha- 
racters  are  real  men  and  women,  not 
mere  abstractions."  Nothing  can  be 
more  correct  than  this ;  and  then  he 
adds,  "  In  the  best  of  us  all  there  are 
many  blots ;  in  the  worst,  there  are 
many  traces  of  goodness.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  angels  or  devils  in  the 
world."  Now  this  same  laso  appears 
as  nearly  all  devil  as  possible ;  ne  has 
no  redeeming  touch  of  goodness,  in  any 
form.  His  gaiety,  humour,  and  cou. 
rage  are  constitutional,  like  his  appetite 
or  any  other   physical    endowment; 


they  have  no  connexion  whatever  with 
mind,  feoling,  or  principle,  and  seem 
as  if  thrown  in  by  the  author  for  pure 
dramatic  purposes,  to  relieve  and 
carry  his  dark,  unrelenting  wickedness 
through  five  long  acts,  without  utterly 
nauseating  the  audience.  They  are  the 
artificial  lights  made  use  of  by  the 
painter,  to  prevent  his  portrut  being 
all  shadow. 

In  commenting  on  Shakspeare's  cha- 
racters, as  on  the  disputed  passages  in 
his  plays,  I  have  always  thought  diffi- 
culties have  been  created  where  they 
never  existed,  and  meanings  ascribed 
to  him  which  he  never  had  a  notion  of. 
His  genius  is  as  varied  and  prolific  as 
nature  itself,  but  has  no  tendency  to 
the  obscure  and  unintelligible.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  or  complicated 
either  in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  01; 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  With 
him,  grandeur  and  simplicity  appear 
combined  without  effort,  and  whether 
in  a  highly  finished  portrait  or  a  mere 
sketch,  there  is  always  the  same  indi- 
viduality and  distinctness.  Some  of 
the  passages  on  which  the  longest  ex- 
planatory notes  have  been  written  re- 
quire them  the  least,  and  are  not  at  all 
improved  by  the  supposed  emendations. 
In  nine  cases  out  or  ten  they  are  merely 
eiTors  of  the  press,  arising  from  want 
of  revision  or  the  carelessness  of  the 
printer.  A  quaint  annotator,  Zacha- 
riah  Jackson,  who  had  been  a  printer, 
made  some  ingenious  solutions,  founded 
on  this  theory,  in  a  volume  called 
*'  Shakspeare*8  Genius  Justified ;"  but 
after  the  example  of  more  pretending 
expounders,  he  so  enlarged  nis  correc- 
tions, that  what  began  in  reason  ended 
in  extravagance  and  absurdity. 
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So  said  or  sans  the  bard  of  Twicken- 
ham, in  his  celebrated  essay.  Professed 
critics  will  not  be  disposed  to  admit 
the  soundness  of  this  dictum.  The 
niodern  disciples  of  Aristarchus  and 
Zoilus  are  fully  as  imperative  in  their 
decisions,  and  quite  as  well  convinced 
of  their  infallibihty,  as  were  the  ancient 
founders  of  their  school.  Perhaps  the 
two  easiest  things  in  the  world  are,  to 
give  n<lvice  and  to  find  fault ;  and  this 
very  facility  may  be  taken  as  the  lead- 
iflg  reason  why  both  ar^  so  constantly 


exercised.  The  converse  of  the  pro- 
position is  equally  true.  Nothing  can 
oe  more  difficult  than  to  give  eood  ad- 
vice,  or  to  find  fault  judiciously.  This 
leads  us  to  consider  the  subject  of  cri- 
ticism  in  the  abstract,  and  of  dramatic 
criticism  in  more  minute  detail. 

The  drama  being  a  combination  of 
all  the  other  arts,  to  examine  and  re- 
port  correctly  on  the  merits  of  a  play 
or  an  actor,  requires  a  far  wider  scope 
of  knowledge,  with  a  greater  variety 
of  acquirement,  than  would  suffice  to 
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pronounce  opinion  on  any  particukr 
poem,  painting,  or  statue.  In  the  vast 
quantity  of  theatrical  criticism  which 
passes  under  the  public  eye,  we  meet 
with  endless  theories,  and  very  oflen 
with  erroneous  ones.  Seldom,  indeed, 
do  we  stumble  on  a  dramatic  article 
written  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  or 
with  strict  impartiality.  There  are,  of 
course,  able  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  in  general,  the  writers  show  readily 
what  they  think  wrong,  while  they 
rarely  point  out  how  error  is  to  be  rec- 
tified. They  see  the  disease,  but  he- 
sitate to  propose  tlic  cure.  On  almost 
every  other  subject  there  is  no  lack  of 
brilliant  talent  and  acute  discernment. 

Theatrical  notices  are  sometimes 
committed  to  the  press  in  a  few  hur- 
ried moments,  late  at  night,  after  the 
nerformance  is  over,  when  the  writer 
has  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to 
arrange  his  ideas,  or  feel  certain  as  to 
his  own  impressions.  This  was  fully 
discussed  in  an  article  headed  ''London 
Newsptipeis  and  London  Theatres," 
which  appeared  in  No.  342  of ''  Cham- 
bers's Edmburgh  Journal,"  20th  July, 
1850.  The  auUior  has  been  behind  the 
scenes,  and  knows  a  trick  or  two  of 
theatrical  machinery. 

Criticism,  to  be  efTective,  or  gain  fa- 
vour with  the  public,  must  lean  to  the 
side  of  censure  rather  than  praise. 
There  is  more  nerve  and  more  excite- 
ment in  vitui^eration  than  in  eulogy. 
No  one  likes  to  confess  it,  but  there  is 
a  latent  pleasure  in  seeing  a  hole  pick- 
ed in  your  neighbour's  coat,  and  in 
hearing  him  abused,  particularly  if  you 
have  any  suspicion  that  he  is  a  better 
man  than  yourself.  No  one  brooks  su- 
superiority  with  patience ;  and  it  is 
'  meat  and  drink"  to  find  our  betters 
assailed  along  with  ourselves.  A  tale 
of  scandal  is  propagated  much  more 
quickly  than  a  deed  of  benevolence. 
Ill  news  travel  fast ;  and  an  ill-natured 
article  against  you  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  is  sure  to  be  communicated  by 
an  anxious  friend,  whose  optics  are  less 
on  the  alert  to  discover  a  panegyrical 
one.  Whatever  a  man  writes,  he  writes 
with  a  view  to  its  bein^  read,  conse- 
quently the  actual  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject he  Is  treating  may  chance  to  be 
the  last  point  in  his  consideration ;  as 
in  selection  for  public  ofiicc,  fitness  or 
capability  are  usually  the  last  recom- 
mendations which  influence  the  be> 
stowing  patron. 

Among   the   principal  features  of 


drnniutic  crJUci:jm,  may  bt*  oWrveiia 
dL^position  to  inULicrimiuatc  pmiae, 
where  private  partiality  or  perttjiul 
influence  has  superseded  judgment, 
with  occasionally  an  ambitious  desire  to 
write  something  brilliant,  without  snj 
distinct  notion  how  the  aspirataon  is 
to  be  carried  into  el^t.  There  is 
yet  another  remarkable  ingredient  of 
more  modem  growth ;  the  affecta- 
tion of  interlarding  French  words  aod 
idioms  to  such  an  extent,  that  tlie 
whole  composition  becomes  an  ill-is- 
sorted  hybrid,  neither  French  ncr 
English,  but  an  unnatural  jumble  of 
bot£,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  hooe^ 
vernacular  is  bewildered,  loses  all  sense 
of  identity,  and  wonders  what  has  be- 
come of  itself,  or  how  it  has  got  mixed 
up  in  such  a  masquenule.  Acting  a 
part  is  now  called  interpreting  a  t6U; 
songs  are  not  sung,  -but  rendered :  ^ 
play  is  no  longer  got  up,  but  movUed; 
the  dresses  and  decorations  are  mysti- 
fied into  the  mise  en  scene ;  and  the 
entire  operation  is  called  the  to^  ek- 
semble.  But  these  are  simple  obsca- 
rities  compared  with  the  idiosymradeh 
€Bsthetics,  syncretics,  idealisms,  tnzxs- 
cendentalisms,  and  other  incomprehen- 
sible modendstns,  which,  as  Jaoios  says 
of  Sir  William  Draper's  figures  of 
speech,  <* dance  through"  some  of 
tncse  articles  "in  aU  the  mazes  of 
metaphorical  confusion."  These  hard 
compounds,  so  frequently  dragged  in, 
remind  us  of  the  poet's  lines— 

**  The  wordfl  themselret  are  neither  rich  nor  nre  \ 
The  wonder  '■  hov  the  dcvU  tlte^  fot  there." 

There  seems  always  to  have  been  a 
conventional  style  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  criticism.  Sterne,  writing  more 
than  eighty  vears  ago,  gives  an  amusing 
imitation  of  the  mode  in  his  day>  and 
winds  up  thus : — "  Grant  me  patience! 
Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in 
this  canting  world,  though  the  cant  of 
hypocrisy  may  be  the  worst,  the  cant 
of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting." 

Excellent  rules  are  lidd  down  by  ap- 
proved authorities  for  aoqttirin|  thjs 
art.  Those  wjio  wish  to  study  it  deeply 
and  soundly  cannot  do  better  tlum 
apply  themselves  to  Pope's  £ssay,  or 
a  very  elaborate  treatise,  by  Drydefli 
called  "  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  prefixed  to  his  alteration 
of  Sbakspeare's  Troilus  and  QtssidOf 
and  to  be  found  in  the  collected  edi- 
tions of  his  works-  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  travel  back  to  Aristotle  or 
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Qaintillan.  Others,  who  desire  to  be 
inj^niously  wrong,  or  aimpl^-  sciirrilous, 
will  find  tolerable  guides  in  the  pages 
of  Rymer,  Gildon,  or  Dennis,  and  some 
more  recent  followers  of  that  {icbool. 
Goldsmith  says,  as  regards  painting,  it 
lies  in  a  very  small  compass ;  "  all  con- 
sists in  saying  the  picture  would  have 
been  better  S  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains,  and  in  praising  the  works  of 
Pietro  Perugino."  I  once  knew  a  high 
critical  authority  whose  reputation  was 
built  on  his  never  committing  himself 
by  a  decision.  He  was  a  mighty  lis- 
tener (rare  and  valuable  endowment  I), 
and  when  his  judgment  was  appealed 
to,  always  answer^  with  oracular  im- 
portance, **  there's  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides." 

Menage  has  suggested  a  good  general 
rule.  One  day,  the  Cardinal  De  Retz 
requested  he  would  oblige  him  with  a 
few  lectures  on  poetry,  «'for,"  said  he, 
"such  quantities  of  verses  are  brought 
to  me  every  day,  that  1  ought  to  seem 
at  least  to  be  somewhat  of  a  judge." 
"  It  would,**  replied  Menage,  "  be  dif- 
ficult to  give  your  eminence  many 
rudiments  of  criticism,  without  taking 
up  too  much  of  your  time.  But  I 
'would  advise  you,  in  general,  to  look 
over  the  first  page  or  two,  and  then 
exclaim,  'Sad  stuff*!  wretched  poet- 
aster I  miserable  verses !'  And  ninety- 
nine  times  in  an  hundred  you  will  be 
sure  you  are  right." 

Sometimes,  criticisms  have  been  writ- 
ten beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  the 
performance  of  a  play,  duly  announced, 
but  suddenly  changed  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  a  principal  performer  ; 
the  writer  not  intending  to  be  present, 
but  having  made  up  his  mincl  whom 
he  would  praise,  and  whom  abn«e.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  public  have 
been  enlightened  with  an  elaborate  dis- 
quisition on  what  never  took  place.  A 
case  came  within  my  own  knowledge, 
where  the  trap  had  been  regularly  laid, 
and  the  game  was  snared.  Other  in- 
Btonces  are  on  record,  equally  amusing 
and  edifying,  and  once,  damages  were 
actually  recovered  for  libel.  Authors, 
and  actors  too,  have,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, sent  hard-handed  partisans, 
with  sound  lungs,  into  the  pit,  with 
written  instructions  to  applaud  and 
ahont  vehemently  at  certain  passaoes 
or  paifitBf  as  they  are  technically 
called.  Cumberland  mentions  that  on 
the  first  night  of  Groldsmith's  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  a  noisy  but  injudicious 
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Scotchman,  one  of  the  hired  retainers, 
nearl3^  spoiled  all  by  mistaking  his  cues, 
and  giving  tongue  in  the  wrong  place. 
Munden  has  been  known  to  encore 
himself  in  a  new  song,  by  rapping  with 
his  stick  on  the  stage,  behind  his  own 
back.    Theatres  are  not  the  only  large 

Eublic  assemblies  where  packing  a 
ouse  is  sometimes  found  serviceaUe. 
••The  Claqueurs,"  in  Paris,  were, 
and  I  believe  are  still,  the  terror  of  all 
managers,  authors,  and  actors.  They 
have  a  regular  scale  of  prices  according 
to  the  success  required.  A  common 
success,  about  one  hundred  francs ;  a 
decided  hit,  twice  as  much ;  a  simple 
ovation,  half  as  much  again ;  while  a 
full  triumph,  with  all  the  honours, 
bouquets,  and  three  summonses  before 
the  curtain,  runs  up  to  rather  a  serious 
investment.  But  it  must  be  paid,  or 
there  is  no  success.  The  recusant 
novice  is  consigned,  as  Dogberry  has  it, 
*'  into  everlasting  redemption,"  without 
hope  of  a  second  trial. 

The  system  of  calline on  the  principal 
performers  after  the  play  or  opera,  and 
half  smothering  them  with  bouquets, 
is  a  recent  importation  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  has  become  so  prevalent  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  compliment,  and 
looks  more  like  a  mockery.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  call  originates  with  half-a- 
dozen  boys  in  the  gallery,  for  the  mere 
fun  of  the  thing.  I  once  saw  at  the 
end  of  the  Oamester,  Mrs.  Beverley, 
Beverley,  Stukely,  and  Lewson,  suc- 
cessively called  out  and  dismissed  with 
the  usual  gratulations.  As  the  lubt  was 
disappearing,  a  gallery  wag  shouted, 
**  Send  on  Bates  and  Dawson."  I 
could  have  given  him  a  shilling,  or  an 
order,  for  the  truth  and  keenness  of  his 
satire.  The  vice  of  this  practice  lies 
entirely  with  the  audience,  who  would 
do  well  to  abolish  it.  Sometimes  when 
the  call  is  equivocal,  or  opposed,  which 
always  prolongs  the  nuisance,  the  actor 
is  placed  within  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
He  neither  wishes  to  appear  obtrusive, 
in  presenting  himself  too  soon,  nor  dis* 
respectful  in  abstaining  altogether.  On 
the  first  night  of  a  new  play,  on  a  be- 
nefit, or  a  last  appearance,  the  practice 
is  legitimate  and  seasonable ;  at  all 
others  it  becomes  ridiculous  and  makes 
the  "judicious  grieve."  The  absurdity 
appears  the  more  glarins  when  the  fa- 
vourite has  just  been  despatched  by 
bowl  or  dagger,  and  lay  stiffened  out, 
as  the  curtain  fell,  in  the  imitation  of 
death.    Forrest,  the  American  trage- 
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dian,  when  shouted  oo  nfter  acting  in 
**  the  GUdiator^**  came  forward,  streaiq- 
ing  with  rose  pink  vice  blood,  resembling 
a  raw-head-and-bloody-bonesy  which 
made  the  bdies  feel  8(iueamish,  while 
the  little  children  yelled  with  terror. 

The  claqueur  system  has  not  yet  ar- 
riyed  with  us,  at  the  full  blown  perfectioii 
it  haa  reached  in  Paris.  But  it  has  been 
tried  ever  and  anon,  and  sometimes 
with  suitable  effect.  A  few  years  ago 
a  new  play  was  produced  at  one  of  tne 
leading  London  theatres  bv  a  yery  po- 
pular author,  and  on  the  udling  of  the 
curtain  the  hero  of  the  night  was  loudly 
demanded.  He  complied,  bowed  grace- 
fully, and  crossed  the  stage  under  a 
Tollev  of  bouquets,  real  and  artificial, 
which  strewed  the  verdant  carpet  like 
the  dead  and  dying  on  a  field  of  battle. 
The  stage  servants  gathered  them  up, 
brought  them  into  the  green-room,  and 
asked  the  manager,  who  was  reclining 
at  his  ease  on  the  sofa,  and  loved  not 
his  leading  man,  what  he  was  to  do 

with  them.  *•  Take  them  to  Mr " 

said  the  potentate,  *'they  are  meant 
for  him.*'  "  Leave  them  in  the  pro- 
perty.room,"  whispered  a  sly  comeaian, 
**  they  came  from  thence." 

Edmund  Kean  was  a  great  favourite 
of  Mrs.  Garrick,  the  widow  of  the  ce- 
lebrated actor.  Whenever  it  was  de- 
sirable  that  a  new  performer  at  Drury 
Lane  should  make  a  hit,  the  committee 
used  to  bring  the  venerable  old  lady  out 
to  her  private  box,  to  say  he  remmded 
her  of  David.  She  said  so,  and  thb  went 
the  round  of  the  papers  accordingly. 
In  the  case  of  Kean,  she  spokehonestly. 
He  did  remind  her  of  her  husband,  and 
was  nearer  to  him,  by  many  degrees, 
than  any  actor  she  hiad  ever  seen,  al- 
although  both  agreed  he  could  not 
play  Abel  Drugger.*  Once  in  conver- 
sation he  compuuned  to  her  that  the 
papers  made  terrible  mistakes  as  to 
nis  conceptions  of  character,  readings^ 
points,  and  other  peculiarities.  **  These 
people,*'  said  he,  "don't  understand 
their  business;  they  give  me  credit 
where  I  make  no  effort  to  deserve  it, 
and  they  pass  over  the  passages  on 
which  I  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  They  think  because  my 
style  is  new  and  appears  natural,  that 


I  don't  study,  and  talk  about  the  rad. 
den  impulse  of  genius.  There  is  no  soch 
thing  as  impulsive  acting ;  all  is  studied 
beforehand.  A  man  may  act  better  or 
worse  on  a  particular  night  from  partico* 
lar  circumstances,  but  the  oonoeptioa 
is  the  same.  I  have  done  all  tbess 
things  a  thousand  times  in  country  thea- 
tres, and  perhaps  better,  before  I  was 
recosnised  as  a  great  London  actor, 
and  have  been  loudly  appkuded ;  bat 
the  sound  never  reached  as  far  as  Loo- 
don."  *•  You  should  write  your  owncri- 
ticisms,"  replied  the  old  lady;  *'i)atii 
ahpoys  did  $0," 

Garrick  was  a  master  of  his  art,  and 
he  never  showed  that  mastery  widi 
more  skill  than  in  adopting  this  sound 
conservative  practice,  in  ISOTy  s 
small  volume  was  published  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  called  "  Critical  Essavs,"  being 
a  collection  of  theatrical  artides 
which  had  appeared  in  tlie  Examiner, 
and  other  London  papers.  Many  of 
thc^  are  vexy  well  written,  and  the 
series  may  be  referred  to  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen 01  this  class  of  composition. 
Hazlitt*s  notices,  written  when  be  wai 
reporting  for  the  London  papers,  bare 
also  been  collected  into  a  volume,  en- 
titled  "A  View  of  the  English  Stage,*' 
and  have  acouired  considerable  repu- 
tation, but  tney  are  inferior  to  Hunt's 
both  in  sound  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality. They  abound  in  smart  seve- 
rities and  ad  captandum  periods.  Bat 
the  book  is  valuable  as  a  stage  record, 
and  contains  accounts  of  the  first  ap- 
pearances of  Miss  O'Neill,  Miss  Foot^ 
Miss  Stephens,  Kean,  and  Macready, 
and  of  tne  last  performances  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  John  Eemble.  In  these 
pages  there  will  be  found  a  vast  amount 
of  prejudice.  HazUtt  underrates  Miss 
O'Neill,  billingsgates  Conway,  allows 
Young  scarcely  any  merit,  and  abso- 
lutely deifies  Kean.  Yet,  we  hsw 
often  heard  him  appealed  to  as  tbe 
best  theatrical  critic  of  his  day.  Let  as 
quote  an  extract  or  two  to  show  whj 
we  differ  from  this : — 

"  The  best  thing  we  reneobtf  is 
Coleridge's  tragedy  of  Remont,  and 
which  gave  the  greatest  satisfiactioa  to 
the  audience,  was  that  part  in  wbics 
Mr was  precipitated  into  a  deep 


•  Kean  acted  Abel  Drurger  for  his  benefit,  which  drew  the  following  1*- 
comc  note  from  Mrs.  Qarrick :_"  Dear  Sir,  you  cannot  play  Abel  Dmgger.  xoont 
Eva  Garrick;*'  to  which  be  repUed,^**  Dear  Madam,  fl^no  wit.'  Toors,  Edanad 
Kean." 
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pit,  from  which,  by  the  elaborate  de- 
aertptioD  which  the  poet  had  ffiveo  of  it, 
it  waa  plainly  impossible  be  should  ever 

rise  again.     If  Mr is  to  be  palTed 

off,  and  stock  at  the  bead  of  bis  pro- 
fession at  this  unmerciful  rate,  it  would 
almost  induce  us  to  wish  Mr.  Coleridge 
would  write  another  tragedy,  to  dispose 
of  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predeces- 
sor" 

Speaking  of  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gani  and  classical  acton  of  the  day, 
xBCogniaed  by  the  public  as  such,  be 
••ys:— 

(« Mr. ought  nerer  to  condescend 

to  play  comedy,  nor  aspire  to  plav  tra- 
gedy. Sentimental  pantomime  is  his 
forte/ 

Again  : — 

«« Mr. is  brought  forward  as  a 

downrieht,  common  madman,  jnst  broke 
loose  from  a  madhouse  at  Richmond, 
and  is  goin^  with  a  club  to  dash  out  Uie 
brains  of  his  daughter  and  her  infant. 
The  infant  is  no  other  than  a  lar^e 
wooden  doll:  it  fell  on  the  floor  the 
other  evening  without  receiving  any 
hurt,  at  which  the  audience  laughed." 

<•  Mr. seemed  to  be  rehearsing 

Don  Felix,  with  an  eye  to  Macduff,  or 
some  face-making  character." 

Mr. both  speaks  and  sings  as  if 

he  had  a  lozenge  or  a  slice  of  marmalade 
in  his  mouth,  if  he  could  go  to  America 
and  leave  his  voice  behind  him,  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  —  to  the  parent 
country.** 

*'  Mrs never  appeared  to  us  any- 
thing but  an  ordinary  musical  instru- 
ment, and  at  present  she  is  very  much 
out  of  tune." 

"  Mr. makes  his  face  up  into  a 

bad  joke,  and  flings  it  right  into  the 
teeth  of  the  spectators.** 

•*  Mr. acts  as  if  he  was  moved 

by  wires.  He  is  a  very  lively  automa- 
ton.** 

••Mr.  T ,  as  Sir  Oliver  Surface, 

wore  a  great  coat  with  vellow  buttons." 

"Mr.  P ,  in  Trip,  had  a  large  bou- 
quet.  And  why  should  we  refuse  to  do 

justice  to  Mr.  C ,  who  was  dressed 

in  black.'* 

"  Mr. is  no  favourite  of  ours  : 

he  is  always  the  same  Mr. ,  who 

shows  his  teeth,  and  rolls  his  eyes,  and 
looks  like  a  jackdaw  just  caught  in  a 
snare." 

••  Mr. 's  Prospero  was  good  for 

nothing,  and,  consequently,  was  inde- 
scribably bad.   Mr. had  nothing  of 

Caliban  but  his  gaberdine,  which  did 
not  become  him.'* 

"Mr.  C topped  the  part  of  Comus 

with  his  usual  feucity,  and  seemed  al- 


most as  if  the  genius  of  a  May-pole  hail 
inspired  a  human  form.  Ue  is  said  to 
nuke  a  very  handsome  Comus ;  so  he 
would  make  a  very  handsome  Caliban, 
and  the  common  s^nse  of  the  transforma- 
tion would  be  the  same. 

"  Of  Mr.  C 's  Romeo  we  cannot 

speak  with  patience.  He  bestrides  the 
stage  like  a  Colossus,  throws  his  arms 
into  the  air  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill, 
and  his  motion  is  as  unwieldy  as  that  of 
a  young  elephant.  Qnere,  why  does  he 
not  marry  ?*^ 

Now  all  these  smart  and  sarcutic 
nothings  are  very  easily  written,  very 
well  calculated  to  amuse  a  breakfast 
table^  and  elicit  the  exclamations  of 
Capital  1  how  good !  d— d  keen  I  kc., 
&C.J  &c,  but  we  beg  leave  respect- 
fuUy  to  suggest  they  are  not-^crifieism  / 

Periiaps  the  best  sentence  in  Has- 
litt's  booK  is  this  :— 

"Mr.  Kemble  has  been  compared 
lately  (in  the  Times),  to  the  ruin  of  a 
magniflcent  temple,  in  which  the  divinity 
still  resides.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
temple  is  unimpaired,  but  the  divinity  is 
sometimes  from  home." 

Here  is  certainly  not  a  bad  specimen 
of  the  muUum  in  paryo.  One  of  the 
best  remarks,  in  this  line,  we  ever 
read,  was  by  a  critic  in  a  London  pa- 
per (not  ilazlitt),  on  a  d^mUaU  in 
Jiichard  the  Third,  who  was  too  good 
to  be  hissed,  but  not  good  enou^  to  be 
applauded.  The  writer  said, ''we  never 
before  thoroughly  understood  honest 
Dogberry  when  he  exclaims,  'most 
tolerable  and  not  to  bo  endured.'" 
Before  quitting  Hazlitt,  we  must  point 
out  the  following  obs^ations  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  think  the 
scenery  and  i^pointments  the  great 
indispensables  of  a  play,  and  in  which 
all  the  merit  is  supposed  to  lie,  as  the 
wisdom  in  the  judge's  wig : — 

"  One  of  the  scenes  (in  the  Duke  of 
Milan),  a  view  of  the  court-house,  was 
most  beautiful.  Indeed  the  splendour  of 
the  scenery  and  dresses  freauently  took 
away  from  the  effect  of  Mr.  &ean*s  coun- 
tenance.'* 

In  later  times,  much  good  acting  has 
been  entirely  swamped  by  unnecessary 
pageantry. 

All  public  characters  are  lawful  sub- 
jects for  public  criticism,  from  the  sove- 
reign on  the  throne,  to  the  lowest  sub- 
ordinate who  says  '*the  coach  is  wait* 
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ing/'  on  the  stage.  **  Tib  the  rough 
brake  which  virtue  must  go  through," 
and  18  to  be  endured  wi3i  becoming 
philosophy.  Any  one  who  writhes 
under  it,  should  get  rid  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  how  he  may,  of  his  sensitive 
feelings,  and  encase  himself  in  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros.  It  is  certainly  not 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  reputation 
which  it  has  taken  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  establish,  may  be  **  snuffed  out 
by  an  article,"  and  possibly  an  in« 
competent  one,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
But  the  patient  must  console  himself 
by  reflectmg,  that  mighty  men  have, 
ere  now,  been  extinguished  by  trifling 
agencies.  King  Pyrrhus  was  slain  by 
an  old  woman,  who  threw  a  tile  on  his 
head ;  Lord  Anson,  who  sailed  round 
the  world,  caught  his  death  by  tum- 
bling into  a  brook;  and  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  died  of  six. 
pence. 


The  actor  of  thirty  years*  standing 
is  often  criticised,  and  perhaps  ooo- 
demned  by  the  scribbkinff  tyro  of  three 
months*  experience.  John  KemUe 
wrote  out  the  part  of  Hamlet  thirty 
times,  and  each  time  discovered  some, 
thing  new  which  had  escaped  him  be- 
fore. Durinff  his  last  season,  he  stid, 
<'Now  that  1  am  retiring,  I  am  only 
beginning  thoroughly  to  underBtand  ny 
art."  Ailer  Mrs.  Addons  had  left  die 
stage,  a  friend  calling  on  her  one  isotii. 
ing,  found  her  in  her  garden  musioe 
over  a  book.  ''What  are  yon  res£ 
ing, "  said  the  visiter.  « « You  will  hsrdly 
guess,'*  replied  Melpomene.  "I  am 
reading  over  Lady  Macbeth,  and  I  am 
amazed  to  discover  some  new  points 
in  the  character,  which  I  never  foond 
out  while  acting  it."  In  truth,  to  act 
is  difficult,  but  to  write  what  is  called 
a  criticism  on  acting,  is  wonderfully 
easy. 


BCKXRIIAHM  AND   GOBTHB.* 


This  is  by  no  means  a  book  to  be  dis- 
his  time,— -stiU  his  was  an  honest,  faith- 
regarded.  Eckermann  was  not  quite  the 
person  to  understand  the  greates  tpoet  of 
ful,  affectionate  nature,  and,  for  tne  last 
ten  years  of  Groethe's  life,  he  was  con- 
stantly about  hb  person, — was  engaged 
in  the  details  of  preparing  for  the  press 
the  final  edition,  revised  by  the  author, 
of  Groethe's  Works, — ^was  in  more  in- 
timate confidence  with  him  than  could 
have  been  likely  to  have  existed  be- 
tween minds  more  nearly  on  the  same 
level.  We  have  here  his  recollections, 
—a  pleasant,  gossipping,  ^pod-natured 
book.  The  first  part  of  it  was  pub- 
lished a  few  years  after  Goethe's  death, 
and  since  transited  in  America  by  Mrs. 
FuUer.  Her  translation,  as  also  the  ori- 
ginal  of  Eckerman's  fint  publication,  we 
have  seen.  The  translation  was,  we 
thought,  better  than  translations  in  ge- 
neral. Since  then  Eckermann  added 
another  volume,  and  both  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  before  the  Eng. 
lish  reader  by  Mr.  Oxenford,  whose 
translation  of  "  Goethe's  Autobiogra- 
phy" leaves  little  to  be  desu*ed  that  can 
be  learned  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  language. 


OfEdcermann  himself  our  readen 
may  desire  to  know  something. 

He  was  bom  atWinsen-on-the-Lnke, 
a  little  town  between  Hambar^  and 
Luneberg.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  state  of  poverty  greater  than 
that  of  his  family.  His  father's  house 
was  a  mere  hut  It  had  but  one  room 
capable  of  bein^  heated.  There  was  a 
hayloft  above  this  room,  to  which  they 
mounted  by  a  ladder  from  outside-There 
were  no  stairs.  All  round  were  deso- 
late heath  and  marsh  hinds,  which  seem- 
ed interminable.  John  Peter  Ecker- 
mann, our  hero,  was  the  youngest  diild 
of  his  father's  second  marriage.  His  pa- 
rents were  advanced  in  years  when  he 
was  born,  and  the  accidents  of  li^ 
made  him  grow  up  very  much  alone 
with  them.  The  elder  children  were 
scattered  about  in  their  search  for 
means  of  life.  One  brother  was  a  sulor; 
one  a  trader,  engaged  in  the  bosioess 
of  the  whale  fidieries.  Sisters  were 
either  married  or  in  service ;  and  the 
child  of  his  father's  old  age  was  thus 
without  natural  companionship  of  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  A  cow  supplied  the 
family  with  milk,  some  of  which  ther 
were  able  to  sell  for  a  few  p«ioe.   A 


•*  •  "  Conversations  of  Goethe  with  Eckermann  and  Soret.     Translated  T>y  Jo^ 
Oxenford."    2  vols.:  London,  1850. 
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small  piece  of  land,  rescued  from  the 
adjoiiung  waste,  gave  some  coarse  ve- 
getables. Corn,  nowever,  it  did  not 
prodace,  and  they  were  obliged  to  buy 
nonr.  His  mother  had  some  skill  in 
spinning  wool,  and  she  made  caps  for 
toe  women  of  the  village,  and  thus 
something  was  earned.  His  father  was 
what  Wordsworth  calls  a  "  wanderer," 
tme\j,  not  a  verjr  happy  name  for  a 
pedlar,  moving  with  the' regularity  of 
Phcebus  Apollo  himself  through  all  the 
ngns  of  the  Zodiac. 

^  My  father's  business  consisted  of  a 
small  traffic,  which  varied  accordinfl'  to 
the  seasons,  and  obliged  him  to  be  often 
absent  from  home,  and  to  travel  on  foot 
about  the  country.  In  summer,  he  was 
seen  with  a  light  wooden  box  on  his  back, 
going  in  the  heath  country  from  village 
to  village,  hawking  ribbons,  thread,  and 
silk.  At  the  same  time  he  purchased 
here  woollen  stockings  and  Beyderwand 
(a  cloth  woven  out  of  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  on  the  heaths,  and  linen  yarn), 
whicn  he  again  disposed  of  in  the  Fi«r- 
lande  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe,  where 
be  likewise  went  hawking.  In  the  win- 
ter, he  carried  on  a  trade  in  rough  quills 
and  unbleached  linen,  which  he  bonght 
up  in  the  villages  of  the  hut  and  marsh 
country,  and  took  to  Hamburgh  when  a 
ship  offered.  But  in  all  cases  his  gains 
must  have  been  very  small,  as  we  always 
lived  in  some  degree  of  poverty  ."—p.  14. 

Our  little  Peterkin's  own  employment 
also  varied  with  the  season.  vYhen 
spring  commenced,  and  the  waters  of  the 
£lbe  had  receded  after  their  customary 
overflow,  he  collected  the  sedge  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  dykes,  and 
heaped  them  up  as  litter  for  the  cow. 
Then  came  the  lengthening  days,  and 
they  were  past  watching  the  cow  in  the 
green  spring  meadows.  Then  came 
summer,  and  he  had  to  bring  dry  wood 
from  the  thickets,  distant  about  a  Ger- 
man mile,  for  their  firing  throuzh  the 
year.  When  the  harvest  came  ne  was 
seen  as  a  gleaner  in  the  fields  of  more 
fortunate  men,  or  he  was  gathering 
acorns  to  sell  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
ffeese.  The  child  of  the  old  soldier 
u>ng8  to  be  old  enough  himself  to 
shoulder  a  firelock. 

*' Arniour  rusting  In  his  haUs 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls ; 
'  Quell  the  Scot,'  exclaims  the  lance, 
Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  Franco 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield. 
Tell  thy  name  thou  trembling  field — 


Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory ! 
Happy  day  and  mighty  hoor 
When  our  shepherd  in  his  power, 
Mail*d  and  horsM  with  lance  and  sword, 
To  his  ancestors  restored, 
Like  a  re-appearing  star. 
Like  the  glory  from  afiu*, 
First  shall  laA  the  flock  of  war." 

Like  the  Clifford  of  the  poet*s  ima- 
gination^  young  Eckermann,  too,  had 
had  his  dreams  of  ambition ;  and  even 
in  early  youth  it  was  not  altogether 
disappointed.  **  When  I  was  old 
enough^  I  went  with  my  father  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  helped  to  carry 
his  bundle." 

At  fourteen,  Peterkin  had  learned  to 
read  and  write.  That  he  was  born  for 
anything  better  than  the  drudgery  of 
some  humble  employment  by  which  he 
might  earn  his  bread  never  passed 
through  his  mind.  Of  poetry  or  of  the 
fine  arts  he  had  heard  nothing.  There 
was  not  even  that  blind  longing  and 
strivin?  which  give  evidence  ouhe  exist, 
ence  of  something  that  mav  hereafter 
exhibit  itself  as  power.  Accident  reveals 
to  him  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  world  of 
beauty  which  he  had  not  yet  seen  ;  a 
world,  the  creation  of  the  mind  itself 
exercising  faculties  of  its  own,  called, 
no  doubt,  into  action  by  occasions  pre- 
sented from  without.  His  father  nad 
returned  one  evening  from  Hamburg, 
and  his  conversation  was  about  his 
business  there.  The  old  man  smoked, 
an  accomplishment  which  Peterkin  had 
not  yet  learned  to  indulge  in,  and  he 
was  particular  as  to  his  tobacco.  The 
wrapper  in  which  the  tobacconist  made 
up  his  wares  exhibited  his  name  and 
the  device  of  a  gallant  horse,  in  full 
trot.  Years  after  our  young  friend 
would  have,  on  the  sight  of  such  a 
symbol,  conjured  up  the  demon  that 
assumed  the  shape  of  the  dead  man  who 
fell  at  Prague,  and  the  lady  that  rode 
behind  him  till  they  came  to  the 
churchyard  where  she  was  to  sleep  for 
ever;  but  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  Biir- 
ger  or  of  Leonore ;  and  the  horse  was 
not  to  him  much  better  or  worse  than  a 
real  horse  of  flesh,  and  blood,  and 
bone.  He  had  learned  to  write  by 
copying  matter  set  before  him — why 
not  draw?  So,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  ^e  set  to  work,  and  drew  a 
right  eood  horse.  He  remained  awake 
half  the  nieht  with  excitement  and 
wonder  at  his  success;  and  he  rose 
early  to  look  at  his  picture  and  satisfy 
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himself  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream. 
His  parents  also  admired.  And  then 
ho  copied  five  models  which  a  potter 
care  him  ;  these  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  till  they  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the 
town  bailiff — a  sort  of  sorereign  of 
the  place,  who  proposed  to  send  him 
to  Hamburg,  for  instruction.  When 
this  was  mentioned  to  his  parents, 
they,  thinking  the  business  of  a 
painter  was  painting  doors  and  houses, 
set  themselves  against  it.  The  houses 
in  Hamburg  were,  manv  of  them,  se- 
Tcnty  feet  high,  and  to  fall  from  a  lad- 
der,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
ground,  was  not  to  be  regarded ;  thus 
this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  ceased  to 
be  thought  of. 

The  attention  of  respectable  persons, 
however^  having  been  once  directed  to 
young  Eckermann,  opportunities  arose 
of  improvement.  He  was  allowed  to 
receive  lessons  in  French,  and  Latin, 
and  music  with  children  of  superior 
rank ;  and  ho  found  means  of  support 
in  being  employed  in  copyine  law  pa- 
pers  in  a  public  office,  and  for  a  year 
or  two,  passed  from  one  situation  of 
the  kind  to  another.  In  1813  some 
hope  arose  of  the  country  freeing  itself 
from  the  French  yoke,  and  he  joined 
a  jager  corps ;  and  with  them,  m  the 
course  of  his  service,  marched  a  good 
deal  about  Flanders  and  Brabant. 

The  pictures  in  the  Netherlands 
now  gave  him  the  first  notion  of  what 
it  was  to  be  a  painter.  He  made  some 
attempts  at  pictures,  but  soon  found  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  think  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  way,  and  he  could 
have  wept  for  vexation.  He,  however, 
studied  oratory,  with  reference  to 
art ;  lived  some  time  with  Ramberg 
of  Hanover,  in  whom  he  found  a 
kind  friend  and  competent  instructor. 
Health,  however,  broke  down.  He 
felt  the  unreasonableness  of  bcinz  an 
expensive  burthen  to  Ramberg.  Some 
contractor  for  supplyinjg  regimental 
clothing  thought  his  services  worth  en- 
gaging, and,  entering  on  this  new  line 
of  life,  he  abandoned  nis  artistic  studies 
for  ever. 

His  new  occupation  was  in  Hanover, 
and  he  still  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  about  art  wiUi  Ramberg 
and  his  pupils.  One  of  them  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Winkelman  and  Mengs.  He  read  the 
books,  but  not  having  the  opportuni- 
ties  of  comparing  the  criticisms  with 
the  works  of  art  discussed,    he  tells 


us  that  he  derived  little  benefit  fitmi 
discussions  which  thus  lefl  on  his  mind 
only  vague  generalities. 

At  uiis  period  he  met  Korner'i 
•'  Lyre  and  Sword."  Komer's  poems 
gave  him  back  his  own  expeneDoe; 
and  their  military  fervour  seemed  but 
the  echo  of  his  own  feelings.  The  poenu 
of  Komer  fed  his  enthusiasm,  and, 
while  they  possess  little  other  merit,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  to  them  a  sort  of 
drum-and^trumpct  power  of  stirriug 
sound,  if  there  be  nothing  in  them  that 
is  properly  music.  The  *'  Iron  Bride" 
is  a  fine  tbing  in  its  way.  The  "Five 
oaks  of  Dallwitz"  is  a  poem  of  great 
beauty,  far  superior  to  all  else  that 
he  has  written,  but  his  tragedies  sn 
good  for  nothii]^.  Still,  there  is  in  his 
works  something  8i]^gestive.  One  cam- 
paign is  not  unlike  another ;  and  Kor- 
ner's  brought  back  his  own  to  Ecker- 
mann ;  and  then  he  recollected  thai 
he  too  had,  now  and  then,  made 
rhymes,  as  occasions  arose,  and  he  tried 
to  remember  them.  If  Komer  oould 
write  verses,  why  not  he  ?  This  he 
was  determined  to  test,  and  strai^htvay 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  Uie  hardships  and 
fatigues  of  war,  and  printed  it,  and 
distributed  it  through  the  town.  The 
war  was  at  an  end,  bat  there  wis  ifi 
the  poem  something  to  delight  the 
soldier  returning^  to  3ie  duties  of  ordi- 
nary life ;  and  Eckermann  found  that 
he  had  succeeded.  Not  a  week  noir 
passed  without  a  poem.     He  now  be- 

Sn  to  study  ScHUer  and  Klopitock. 
e  admired  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
move  in  a  region  too  high  for  his  sym- 
pathies. He  next  met  a  volume  of 
Goethe,  and  it  influenced  him  as  we 
imagine  Bums  influencing  and  exdtiflg 
the  genius  of  a  young  man  who  had 
before  been  only  acquainted  with  more 
formal  poets.  Here  were  sonp  direct 
from  the  heart,  not  mere  repetitions  d 
natural  emotions,  but  the  language  of  a 
man  who  had  watched  all  thoseemotioD^ 
who  meditated  on,  and  thus  was  enabkd 
to  reproduce  in  oliier  minds  the  feelings 
whicii  had  once  agitated  his  own.  The 
young  poet  found  his  own  inmost  soul 
and  its  secrets,  as  yet  scarcely  known 
to  himself,  revealed  in  these  poems. 
There  was  also  here  the  absence  of  all 
that  could  intercept  the  efiect.  I* 
seemed  to  be  nrind  dnrectl^  commun- 
ing with  mind,  and  not,  as  in  the  (a* 
of  Klopstock  and  Schiller,  douded 
by  the  intervention  of  symbol*  and 
figures,  angels  and  demons,  remot? 
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atlegonesy  of  which  he  could  make 
nothing,  aad  relics  of  paganism  which, 
to  an  uneducated  soldier,  were  even 
less  than  nothiug.  The  diSerence  be- 
tween the  books  he  had  before  read, 
and  Goethe*85  were  as  if  Burns  had  been 

Eut  into  the  hands  of  a  Scotch  boy  whom 
is  masters  had  been  before  endea- 
vouring to  indoctrinate  in  all  that  was 
goody  and  great,  and  glorious,  through 
tne  medium  of  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  or 
Glover's  Leonidas.  In  Goeuie's  songs 
he  found  nature  and  reality,  and 
honesty  truth-speaking,  Gcruuin  feel- 
ing. Of  Goethe's  greater  works, 
imazes  more  or  less  perfect  have  been 
produced  in  transktion,  both  in  Eng« 
land  and  in  France.  Of  the  songs  it 
is  impossible  to  give  anything  ap- 
proacning  a  representation. 

Through  Goethe's  essays  and  smaller 
poems  Eckermann   first  became    ac- 

rkinted  with  the  great  poet  who  was 
tined  to  produce  such  powerful 
effects  on  his  afler  life  and  fortunes. 
He  first  read  "  Wilhehn  Meister  ;" 
then  the  earlier  parts  ofthe'*Dichtung 
and  Wahrheit,"  and  then  "Faust," 
Faust  he  appears  to  have  at  first  read 
with  that  strange  attraction  and  recoil 
of  spirit  which  we  remember  as  our  own 
sensation  when  in  our  boyhood  we  first 
met  that  marvellous  book ;  but  though 
he  recoiled  and  shuddered,  he  was 
again  and  again  drawn  to  it,  even  per- 
haps  the  more  powerfully  that  it  sug- 
gests much  which  the  understanding 
feels  it  impossible  adequately  to  repre- 
sent to  itself.  Eckermann  lived  abso* 
lately  in  these  works.  Groethe  became 
to  him  the  object  not  alone  of  admira- 
tion but  of  idolatry.  In  him  and  in 
his  works — and  in  them  alone — were 
£ckermann  8  life  and  whole  conscious 
being. 

The  kind  of  admiration  which  we 
describe  b  one  which  can  only  exist  in 
an  early  period  of  life.  No  man  can 
thus  surrender  his  own  proper  indivi- 
duality,  nor  if  it  were  nossible  for  him 
to  do  80  could  the  sacrince  be  accepted 
by  a  benevolent  demon.  As  yet,  now- 
ever,  Eckermann  knew  Groethe  but  in 
his  works ;  and  the  chief  advantage  he 
derived  j&om  them  was  that  he  was 
forced  out  of  himself;  that,  though  his 
internal  nature  was  reflected  back  to 
him,  as  from  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  in 
these  poemsj  yet  they  forced  upon  his 
notice  that  varied  and  oxtemal  world 
of  which  the  young  and  enthusiastic 
have    scarcely   a   notion,    and   pre- 
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vented  early  life  from  being  that  vague 
dream,  which,  when  the  inevitable  con- 
trast of  severe  realities  comes,  is  sure 
to  end  in  morbid  humours,  in  despon- 
dency and  sadness.  The  poets  do  us 
most  service  in  creating  for  us  a  world 
without ;  and  to  this  world  of  theirs 
Goethe  led  the  young  aspirant.  The 
Germans  are  more  fortunate  than  we 
are  in  these  countries.  Their  transla- 
tions, though  praised  far  more  than  we 
think  they  deserve,  if  we  may  speak 
from  an  examination  of  some  or  the 
far-famed  ones  that  have  fallen  into  our 
hands,  are  infinitely  better  than  most  of 
ours.  It  has  occurred  to  us  to  wish  to 
look  at  a  passage  of  Sophocles  when  the 
original  was  not  at  hand.  Through  the 
clouds  of  Franklin  no  guess  whatever 
could  we  make  as  to  what  the  meaning 
of  the  poet  was,  while  an  intelligible 
meaning  was  at  least  presented  by 
Stolberg,  whose  translation  was  also 
on  our  shelves.  Eckermann  was  en- 
abled to  lay  hands  on  some  German 
versions  of  Horace,  and  Sophocles,  and 
Shakspeare.  He  even  found  that  while 
he  met  much  to  sympathise  with  and  to 
admire,  there  was  no  enjoying  what 
was  peculiar  in  poetry  without  a  know- 
ledge of  details,  and  he  honestly  labour- 
ed to  learn  the  languages  of  the  originals. 
Old  as  he  was  for  a  schoolboy  he  placed 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  a  good 
language-master ;  worked  hard  at 
Greek;  placed  himself  at  a  gymna- 
sium ;  rose  at  five  each  morning ;  and 
worked  through  the  dav  in  such  hours 
as  he  could  spare  from  his  office  at  his 
books.  He  read  dramas,  too —  Milliner's 
*'  Guilt,"  and  Grillparzer's  "  Ances- 
tress,*'— built  on  doctrines  of  inevitable 
fate,  and  he  straightway  set  to  answer 
them  by  dramas  asserting  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Eckermann's  earnestness 
was  appreciated  by  the  persons  in  au- 
thority at  the  war  officei,  where  he  was 
employed,  and  when  he  determined  on 
going  to  the  University,  he  was  given 
by  them  a  pension  of  150  dollars  yearly 
for  two  years,  to  assist  him  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies.  He  printed  a 
volume  of  poems  by  subscription,  and 
thus  got  150 dollars  more;  and  in  May, 
1821,  made  his  way  to  Gottingen. 

He  commenced  with  the  study  of 
Jurisprudence,  butpoetrv  was  strong 
at  his  heart,  and  dunng  tne  lectures  on 
the  Institutes  and  Pandects  he  was 
busy  disposing  some  story  into  dramatic 
form.  For  the  purpose  of  obUining  a 
higher  range  ot  education  than  was 
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otherwise  «tuinable«  he  had  gone  to 
the  Univerftity.  To  succeed  in  this  was 
only  possible  on  the  condition  of  his 
describing  himself  as  a  student  of  one 
of  the  Faculties,  and  with  this  view 
alone  did  he  call  himself  a  law  student. 
Hecren  was  at  this  time  lecturing  on 
history,  and  Dissen  on  langua^i  in 
the  same  University,  and  to  their  lec- 
tures, more  than  to  anything  else,  our 
young  student  attended. 

Meanwhile  his  pecuniary  means  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  he  sought  to 
relieve  himself  from  anxiety  on  this 
score  by  authorship.  A  drama  was  to 
be  produced  ;  then  an  essay  on  the 
principles  of  poetry.  He  took  lodgings 
m  the  country,  and  be^an  with  his 
essay.  He  had,  when  he  began  to 
publish  poetry,  sent  a  copy  of  his  verses 
to  Gotthe,  which  was  good-naturedly 
received,  and  he  got  a  few  words  of 
kindly  encouragement  from  the  bene- 
volent old  man.  When  his  essay  was 
completed  he  sent  the  manuscript  to 
Goethe,  and  towards  the  end  of  May, 
1823,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  Weimar. 

The  volumes  which  Mr.  Oxenford 
has  translated  give  a  few  notices  of 
Goethe,  referring  to  a  period  before 
Eckermann 's  first  visit.  They  are 
from  the  notes  of  M.  Soret. 

Goethe  was  at  the  time  to  which  So- 
ret's  notes  refer  (Sept.  1822),  somewhat 
more  than  seventy.  He  was  still  vio;o- 
rous,  and  years  had  but  added  dimity 
to  his  graceful  figure.  The  forehead  was, 
as  every  bust  and  everj'  picture  of  him 
exhibit,  majestic.  He  spoke,  however, 
more  than  was  quite  intelligible,  con- 
sidering his  appearance  nnd  the  lively 
interest  which  he  took  in  everything, 
of  the  iulinnities  of  years.  He  was  too 
old,  he  said,  for  society,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  go  to  court.  His  own  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  were  oflen  crowded ; 
and  this,  after  all,  was  the  better  and 
happier  arrangement.  Here  he  was 
best  seen,  and  here  every  movement 
was  natural. 

We  have  an  entry  from  Soret's 
journal  of  the  24th  ofSeptember,  1822, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
evening  spent  at  Goethe's.  The  old 
man's  zeal  with  regard  to  all  scientific 
discoveries  is  dwelt  on.  The  advances 
made  in  chemistry  were  a  subject  of 
great  interest  with  him.  Of  iodine  and 
chlorine  he  spoke  as  if  the  new  disco- 
veries had  taxen  him  ouite  by  surprise. 
He  had  iodine  brougnt  in,  and  vola- 
tilised it  in  the  flame  of  a  taper.     He 


pointed  out  the  violet  Tipoiir  as  eon- 
firmatory  of  a  law  in  bis  '*  Theory  of 
Colours."  A  few  days  afterwards  we 
find  Blumenbach  at  one  of  his  partis, 
and  then  the  next  entry  introdnoes  os 
to  Kolbe  the  painter  and  Hummel  tiie 
musician.  Wehavean'accoanttheoofa 
winter's  evening  in  which  Goethe,  after 
the  party  had  Wn  looking  at  copper- 
phites  and  books  for  awhile,  read  aknd 
one  of  his  poems.  This  is  la&er  a 
dan|;erous  step  for  a  man  of  whatever 
genius;  and  parties  on  earth  have,  like 
that  which  Byron  describes  in  another 
world,  been  dispersed  by  a  laureate's 
volunteering  to  recite  epic,  or  ode,  or 
even  sonnet.  Burke's  throwing  a  dag- 
ger on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  not  have  produced  half  the 
terror  which  thrills  every  breast,  what- 
ever complacency  the  features  may  be 
tutored  into  expressing,  when  **oiaa 
or  woman,  but  far  more  when  man,"— 
and,  above  all,  when  man  in  his  own 
house,  where  the  genius  of  hospitality 
would  seem  to  pronuse  safety,  produces 
some  fatal  manuscript — an  elegy,  per- 
haps, which  has  added  to  the  grief  of 
an  afilicted  household — an  epithala- 
mium  congratulating  some  poor  people 
on  sufferings  which  they  are  tryinff  to 
forget.  Let  no  man  be  idiot  enough  to 
read  his  verses  aloud.  From  every 
account  we  have  of  the  matter,  the  ha- 
bit rendered  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
intolerable  even  to  their  blindest  idol- 
aters. Well,  having  indulged  this  fit 
of  spleen,  and  taken  vengeance  on  a 
cruel  poet  who  lately  wounded  us  with 
a  broken  stump  of  an  ode,  we  most  say 
diat  Goethe's  friends  seem  to  have  been 
pleased  with  his  ''recital"  or  "reading" 
of  '*  Charon. "  His  manner  was  dear, 
distinct,  energetic ;  the  fire  of  his  eye 
is  described  as  a  part  of  the  charm. 
And  then  his  voice — "  WTiat  a  voice! 
alternately  like  thunder,  and  then  soft 
and  mild."  The  old  man  must  have 
exerted  himself  overmuch,  for  his  voice 
and  emphasis  are  described  as  too  great 
for  the  small  room  in  which  he  received 
his  friends  on  this  evening.  A  few 
nights  afterwards  we  have  an  actual 
opera  at  his  house. 

From  an  album  which  was  exhibited 
at  Goethe's,  containing  the  handwriting 
of  Luther,  Erasmus,  and  others,  Soret 
has  transcribed  a  sentence  which  ia 
worth  recording,  which  exists  there  in 
Mosheim's  handwriting :  —  "  Benowrt 
is  a  source  of  toQ  and  sorrow— obscu- 
rity a  source  of  happifteH.'* 
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The  exertions  of  the  winter  of  1822 
leem  to  have  been  too  much  for  Goethe, 
and  in  the  February  of  the  next  year 
he  had  a  dangerous  fever.  When  he 
recovered  he  began  collecting  all  his 
scattered  poems^  published  in  ahnndred 
difierent  forms;  dispersed  everywhere; 
many  foi^tten,  many  irrecoverably 
losL  He  was  led  to  speak  of  Byron, 
and  he  thought  Byron  had,  in  his  lat* 
ter  tragedies*  made  decided  promss, 
as  being  in  them  less  gjloomy  ana  mis- 
anthropical. Moore,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  also  claims  for  them  the  praise 
of  higher  power  than  anything  else 
of  Byron's.  They  perhaps  deserve  this 
praise.  We  did  not  think  so  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  and  we  have 
not  renewed  our  acquaintance  with 
ihem  of  late  years. 

**  The  chancel  I  or,  Riemer,  and  Meyer 
were  with  Goetbe.  We  discussed  34- 
ranger's  poema ;  and  Goethe  commented 
upon,  and  paraphrased  some  of  them, 
with  ^eat  originality  and  good  humour. 

**  The  conversation  then  turned  on 
natural  science  (phytik)  and  meteoro- 
logy. Goethe  is  on  the  point  of  working 
out  a  theory  of  the  weather,  in  which  he 
will  ascribe  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ba- 
rometer entirely  to  the  action  of  the 
earth,  and  to  her  attraction  and  repul- 
sion of  the  atmosphere. 

•*  •  The  scientific  men,  and  especially 
the  mathematicians,'  continued  Goethe, 
'  will  not  fail  to  consider  my  ideas  per- 
fectly ridiculous  :  or  else  they  will  do 
still  better:  they  will  totally  ignore  them 
in  a  most  stately  manner.  But  do  you 
know  why  ?  Because  they  say  that  1  am 
not  one  of  the  craft.' 

'*  *  The  caste  spirit  of  the  learned  by 
profession,'  I  replied,  *  is  very  pardon- 
able.  When  errors  have  crept  into 
their  theories,  and  have  been  borne 
along  with  them,  we  must  seek  for  the 
cause  in  this :  that  such  errors  were 
handed  down  to  them  as  dogmas,  at  a 
time  when  they  themselves  were  still 
seated  on  their  school- benches.' 

**  *  That  is  true,'  exclaimed  Goethe ; 
'  your  learned  men  act  like  the  book- 
binders of  Weimar.  The  masterpiece 
that  is  required  of  them  to  be  admitted 
into  the  corporation  is  not  a  pretty 
binding,  in  the  newest  style.  No  ;  far 
from  that.  There  must  always  be  sup- 
plied a  thick  folio  Bible,  just  in  the 
fashion  of  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  with  clumsy  covers,  and  in  strong 
leather.  The  task  is  an  absurdity.  But 
it  would  go  hard  with  the  poor  workman 
if  he  were  to  affirm  that  his  examiners 
were  blockheads.' " — pp.  52,  53. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1823,  Ecker. 


mann  saw  Goethe  for  the  first  time. 
Twelve  o'clock  had  been  appointed  for 
the  visit.  Eekermann,  when  ne  entered 
the  house,  found  a  servant  waiting  to 
conduct  him  to  the  presence. 

The  interior  of  the  house  impressed 
Eekermann  favourablv.  Everything 
was  simple,  and,  to  his  imagination, 
everything  was  august.  Casts  of  an- 
tique statues  were  placed  along  t^e 
stairs.  As  he  passed  along  he  met 
ladies  and  children.  He  ascended  the 
stairs,  accompanied  by  the  servant, 
who  was  talkative,  but  who  hardly 
disturbed  his  reverie.  The  servant 
opened  a  room  door,  and  as  Eekermann 
passed  over  the  threshold  he  observed 
the  motto  Salve,  and  his  noticing  the 
word  struck  him  as  of  good  omen. 
This  apartment  led  to  one  more  spa« 
cious,  where  the  servant  requested  him 
to  wait  while  he  announced  his  arrival 
to  his  master.  He  now  looked  round 
him,  and  had  time  to  examine  part  of 
the  magician's  abode. 

*'  The  air  here  was  most  cool  and  re- 
freshing ;  on  the  floor  was  spread  a  car- 
pet: the  room  was  furnished  with  a 
crimson  sofa  and  chairs,  which  gave  a 
cheerful  aspect ;  on  one  side  stood  a 
piano ;  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
many  pictures  and  drawings,  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes. 

**  Through  an  open  door  opposite, 
one  looked  into  a  farther  room,  also  hung 
with  pictures,  through  which  the  ser- 
vant had  gone  to  announce  roe. 

<*  It  was  not  long  before  Goethe  came 
in,  dressed  m  a  blue  frock-coat,  and  with 
shoes.  What  a  sublime  form !  The 
impression  upon  me  was  surprising. 
But  he  soon  dispelled  all  uneasiness  by 
the  kindest  words.  We  sat  down  on 
the  sofa.  I  felt  in  a  happy  perplexity, 
through  his  look  and  his  presence,  and 
could  say  little  or  nothing. 

"  He  began  by  speaking  of  my  manu- 
script. *1  have  just  come  from  you,* 
said  he ;  *  I  have  been  reading  your 
writing  all  the  morning ;  it  needs  no 
recommendation — ^it  recommends  itself.' 
He  praised  the  clearness  of  the  style, 
the  flow  of  the  thought,  and  the  pecu- 
Haritv,  that  all  rested  on  a  solid  basis, 
and  had  been  thoroughly  considered. 
I  will  soon  forward  it,'  said  he;  *  to- 
day I  shall  write  to  Cotta  by  post,  and 
send  him  the  parcel  to-morrow.'  I 
thanked  him  with  words  and  looks. 

**  We  then  talked  of  my  proposed  ex- 
cursion. I  told  him  that  my  design  was 
to  go  into  the  Rhinetand,  where  I  in- 
t<>nded  to  stay  at  a  suitable  place,  and 
wi  ite  something  new.     First,  however, 
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I  would  go  to  Jeas,  tod  there  awut 
Herr  von  Cotta's  anawer. 

*'  Goethe  a«ked  wLetber  I  had  acquaint- 
ance in  Jena,  t  replied  that  I  hoped  to 
come  in  contact  with  Herr  von  Knebcl ; 
on  which  he  promised  me  a  letter  which 
wonld  insure  me  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception. '  And,  indeed/  said  he,  *  while 
TOO  are  in  Jena,  we'shall  be  near  neigfh* 
hours,  and  eaa  see  or  write  to  one 
soother  as  often  as  we  please.* 

**  We  sat  a  long  while  together,  in  a 
tranquil,  affectionate  mood.  I  was  close 
to  him ;  I  forgot  to  speak  for  looking  at 
him — I  could  not  look  enough.  His  face 
is  8o,powerful  and  brown !  full  of  wrinkles, 
and  each  wrinkle  full  of  expression !  And 
everywhere  there  is  such  nobleness  and 
firmness,  such  repose  and  greatness ! 
He  spoke  in  a  slow,  composM  manner, 
Buch  as  you  would  expect  from  an  aged 
monarch.  You  perceive  by  his  air  &at 
he  reposes  upon  nimself,  and  is  elevated 
far  aoove  both  praise  and  blame,  I  was 
extremely  happy  near  him;  I  felt  be- 
calmed like  one  who,  after  many  toils 
and  tedious  expectations,  finally  sees  his 
dearest  wishes  gratified." — ^pp.  54, 55. 

On  the  next  day  Eckennann  received 
a  summons  from  Goethei  and  went  and 
staged  an  hoar  with  him.  He  was  now 
quite  a  different  man  from  what  he  had 
seemed  the  day  before,  and  exhibited 
the  impetnosity  and  tone  of  decision  of 
an  ardent  youth.  Such  is  Eckermann's 
account,  yet  there  seems  nothing  in 
their  communication  of  the  day  to  ren- 
der such  a  change  of  manner  natural. 
It  would  appear,  though  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Eckermann,  that  he  imme. 
diately  formed  some  connexion  with 
Groethe  as  an  assistant  in  arranging  for 
publication  his  works,  of  which  an  edi. 
tion  was  then  contemplated.  He  gives 
him  some  volumes  of  old  magazines  and 
reviews,  directing  him  to  separate  his 
articles  from  the  heap  of  matter  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  ;  tells  him 
that  he  himself  is  about  going  to  Man- 
enbad,  and  that  he  has  alr^uly  made 
arrangements  for  Eckermann's  residing 
at  Jena  till  hia  return. 

**  *  Ton  will  find  there  the  most  various 
resources  and  means  for  further  studies, 
and  a  very,  cultivated  social  circle  ;  be- 
sides, the  country  presents  so  many  as- 
pects, that  you  may  take  fifty  walks, 
each  different  from  the  others,  each 
pleasant,  and  almost  all  suited  for  un- 
disturbed meditation.  You  will  find 
there  plenty  of  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  write  many  new  things  for  yourself, 

and  also  to  accomplish  mj  desiirns.* " 

pp.  57, 5a  r  ^         » 


At  the  dose  of  Jane  Eekarmann  goes 
to  Jena ;  is  employed  in  traoscribiog 
and  indexing  puts  of  Goethe's  worb ; 
receives  a  leUer  from  Cotta^  which  as. 
cores  him  in  the  means  of  life  for  s 
year ;  plots  and  plans  poems  ionsmo- 
rable;  gets  tired  of  Jena.  Aci^with 
a  theat^  and  life  on  a  large  scale  is 
what  he  is  now  dying  for ;  it  is  not  va. 
nity  that  creates  this  wish-JU),  Dot 
vanity  s  at  least  he  thinks  not ;  no,  it 
is,  as  he  expresses  it,  as  many  Genosni 
woold  express  it,  and  as  none  but  Ger- 
mans would,  that  he  may  *'  seize  npoa 
important  elements  of  life,  and  advsnoe 
his  own  mental  colture  as  rapidly  a 
possible.*'  "  In  such  a  town,  too,  I 
noped  to  live  quite  unobserved  and  to 
be  free,  always  to  isolate  myself  for 
completelv  undisturbed  productioo.'' 
A  letter  from  Goethe,  who  was  now  at 
Marienbad,  cured  him.  It  was  written 
kindly,  and  it  calmed  the  young  m&n's 
asfHrations.  Goethe  reconuneoded 
tranquil  employment  for  the  present, 
and  said  that  on  his  retom  he  would 
consider  Eckermann's  entire  circam- 
stances,  and  decide  as  fiir  he  could  on 
what  wonld  be  his  best  course. 

We  are  delighted  at  finding  evcnr- 
where  evidence  of  Goethe's  kindoesi 
of  heart  in  his  intercourse  with  others, 
as  we  think  that  in  some  way  or  other 
there  have  been  mistakes  on  the  sub. 
ject,  as  suggesting  the  thought  that  tlie 
great  Pagan,  as  he  was  called,  was 
without  natural  aflfectlon,  and  ss  if  bis 
whole  life  was  one  long  act  of  self- 
idolatry .  As  far  as  we  are  idile  to  jodge 
of  Goethe,  he  never  seems  to  have  lost 
an  opportunttv  of  serving  a  friend,  who 
was  capable  of  being  in  any  way  served, 
and  all  men  good  for  anything  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  were  his 
friends.  In  Eckermann's  case  then 
was  nothing  which  could  render  it 
possible  to  ascribe  Goethe's  attentioos 
to  anvthing  bat  his  good  nature.  He 
most  have  found  it  easy  to  get  a  tboa* 
sand  amanuenses  just  as  good.  CoDsider 
the  case ;  an  unfiriend^  young  maa. 
burthened  wiUi  sacks  of  home-made 
verses,  addresses  a  letter  to  a  maiii 
having  the  highest  reputation  of  anr 
person  in  Europe ;  he  sends  him  a  ma- 
nuscript of  no  great  merit,  which  the 
old  po«t  gets  his  own  publisher  to  osher 
into  the  world ;  a  personal  acquamtauee 
is  formed  between  them,  and  tbesU 
man  through therestofhttlifeissagaced 
in  one  office  of  friendship  or  anotaer 
for  the  young  man ;  whom,  sorelyi  it 
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would  not  have  been  strange  if  he  had, 
in  the  first  inBtanoe»  with  we  thousand 
occupations  and  engagements  pressing 
on  his  time,  repelled  lUtogether. 

In  September,  1823,  they  met  at 
Jena,  and  Goethe  arranged  that  £c. 
kermann  should  pass  the  winter  at 
Weimar.  There  he  could  have  every 
advantage  of  society.  "  Many  eminent 
men  are  personally  connected  with  me. 
You  will  gradually  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  you  will  find  their  con- 
versation, in  the  highest  degree,  useful 
and  instructive.'* 

"Goethe  thftn  mentioned  many  dts- 
tinguisbed  men,  indicating  in  a  few 
words,  the  peculiar  merits  of  each. 

"  •  Where  eUe,'  he  continued,  •  would 
you  find  so  much  good  in  such  a  narrow 
space.  We  also  possess  an  excellent  li- 
brary, and  a  theatre  which,  in  the  chief 
requisites,  does  not  yield  to  the  best  in 
other  German  towns.  Therefore, — I 
repeat  it, — stay  with  us,  and  not  only 
this  winter,  but  make  Weimar  your 
home.  From  thence  proceed  highways 
to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  summer 
you  can  trarel,  and  see,  by  degrees, 
what  you  wish.  1  have  lired  there  fifty 
years;  and  where  have  I  not  been? 
Bat  I  was  always  glad  to  return  to 
Weimar.' 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  being  again 
with  Goethe,  and  hearing  him  talk,  and 
I  felt  that  my  whole  soul  was  devoted 
to  him.  If  I  could  only  have  thee, 
thought  I,  all  else  will  go  well  with  me. 
So  I  repeated  to  him  the  assurance  that 
I  was  ready  to  do  whatever  he,  after 
weighing  the  circumstances  of  my  pe- 
culiar situation,  should  think  right.'  -^ 
p.  63. 

Goethe  appears  to  have  estimated 
too  hiehly  Eckermann's  talents  for  poe- 
try, if  the  courtesy  with  which  a  man 
is  compelled  to  speak  has  not  led  Ec- 
kermann to  deceive  himself  on  this 
point.  He  asked  Eckermann  had  he 
been  writing  poems  ?  the  reply  was, 
that  he  had  written  somethmg,  but 
wanted  the  ease  and  peace  of  mind  re- 
quisite for  any  great  work.  The  old 
poet  spoke  dissuadingl  v  from  any  great 
work.  *<  Beware,"  said  be,  <'of  attempt, 
inf;  a  krge  work ;  I  have  suffered  from 
this  cause,  and  know  how  much  it  in- 
jured me."  Uls  theory  was  that  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  present 
hour  were  what  a  poet  should  endeavour 
to  express ;  that  if  you  have  a  great 
work  in  your  head  nothing  can  thrive 
near  it ;  that  it  requires  an  undisturbed 


situation  in  life  to  accomplish  it,  and 
that  what  a  man  ooold,  almost  with 
certainty,  effect,  is  lefb  unaccomplished 
for  the  sake  of  an  object  that  never  is 
effected.  He  then  spoke  of  some  Ger- 
man poems,  in  which  there  were  strik- 
ing situations,  and  passages  of  admi- 
rable  description,  but  which  were 
never  read  as  a  whole,  and  so  the  parts 
which,  as  detached  poems,  might  have 
given  great  pleasure,  fell  utterly  dead. 
All  his  own  smaller  poems  arose  from 
actnal  occasions  of  life ;  they  Uius,  he 
said,  had  a  firm  foundation  in  reality. 
<*  I  attach,"  said  he,  <<  no  value  to 
poems  snatched  out  of  the  air."  His 
aigument  is  continued  against  large 
poems,  but  in  its  further  development. 
It  seems  to  apply  only  to  large  poems 
written  in  youth ;  in  youth  no  subject 
is  seen  in  its  completeness.  <*  Youth 
is  one-sided,  a  great  work  requires 
many-sidedness,  and  on  that  rock  the 
Yonng  author  splits."  Eckermann  told 
him  of  some  poem  he  had  planned  on 
the  Seasons,  in  which  he  proposed  to  in- 
terweave the  employments  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  classes.  '*  Here  is  the  very 
case  in  point,"  said  Goethe,  "  you  may 
succeed  in  parts,  but  fail  in  others 
which  refer  to  what  you  are  not  so  en- 
tirely master  oL  You  would,  perhaps, 
do  the  Fisherman  well  and  the  Huntsman 
ill ;  if  you  fail,  the  whole  is  a  failure, 
however  good  the  single  parts  may  be. 
Give  separately  the  single  parts,  fur 
which  vou  are  equal,  and  you  are  thus 
sure  of  something  good." 

"  •  I  especially  warn  you  against  great 
inventions  of  your  own ;  for  then  you 
would  try  to  give  a  view  of  things,  and 
for  that  purpose  youth  is  seldom  ripe. 
Further,  character  and  views  detach 
themselves  as  sides  from  the  poet's  mind, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  fulness  requisite 
for  future  productions.  And,  finally, 
how  much  time  is  lost  in  invention,  m. 
ternal  arrangement,  and  comhination, 
for  whioh  nobody  thanks  ns,  even  sop- 
postngour  work  is  happily  accomplished. 

••  *  With  A  given  material,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  goes  easier  and  better.  Facts 
and  characters  being  provided,  the  poet 
has  only  the  task  of  animating  the  whole. 
He  preserves  his  own  fulness,  for  he 
needa  to  part  with  but  little  of  himself, 
and  there  is  much  less  loss  of  time  and 
power,  since  he  has  only  the  trouble  sf 
execution.  Indeed,  I  would  advise  the 
choice  of  subjects  which  have  been  work- 
ed before.  How  many  Iphigenias  have 
been  written !  yet  thev  are  all  different, 
for  each  writer  considers  and  arranges 
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the  subject  differently ;    namely,  after 
his  own  fashUNL 

V  '  Bnt,  for  the  preMot^  yoa  bad  bet- 
ter lay  aside  all  gr^i^t  nndertakings. 
You  have  striTen  long  enough ;  it  is 
time  that  yon  should  enter  into  the 
cheerful  period  of  life,  and  for  the  at- 
tainment of  this,  tho  workinc"  out  of 
small  subjects  is  the  best  expedient.'" 

Eckermann  is  not  without  some  of 
ihe  quali6cations  for  biography  that 
Boswell  pojisessed.  He  was  an  atten- 
tive and  idolising  listener,  but  the  great 
Pagan  was  not  as  good  a  talker  as  tfohn- 
8on,  wrapped  up  in  dogmatic  ortho- 
doxy, and  coming  down  crushingly  on 
all  pretence  of  every  kind.  Goethe  was, 
in  his  way,  a  true  man,  and  sought  to 
understand,  and  sought  to  interpret 
everything  that  came  before  him  ;  but 
still,  as  if  everything  however  sacred 
was  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  category 
with  the  fine  arts.  In  some  aspect  or 
other  he  thought  he  found  a  truth  in 
everything,  and  if  he  could  not  be  de- 
scribed  as  refusing  belief  to  revealed 
religion,  he  might  seem  to  have  of- 
fered similar  credence  to  the  marble 
gods  of  Greece.  The  fine  arts  seem 
to  have  commanded  from  him  a  truer 
and  more  intimate  worship.  There 
was  much  that  he  seemed  to  worship  ; 
there  was  nothing  which  he  did  not 
tolerate ;  the  limits  of  his  toleration 
even  extended  to  not  falling  out  with 
flute-players  learning  their  art;  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  professor  of  on- 
tology,  or  any  other  of  the  ologies,  he 
could  not  abide ;  and  the  dog  in  Faust, 
bursting  asunder  and  splitting  his  sides 
to  reveal  Uie  vagabond  scholar,  who 
soon  shows  himself  to  be  a  limb  of  the 
devil,  make  up  a  scene  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  Goethe's  antipathies  gives 
new  humour.  Dogs  be  detested ;  and 
we  can  forgive  Goethe  anything  but 
this.  The  vagabond  scholar  was  idso  in 
aU  its  forms  an  abomination  with  him. 
Poet  or  ph;f8ician,  or  professor,  to  be 
anyUiing  with  Goethe,  should  have 
some  fixed  occupation,  some  perman- 
ent  footing.  To  live  in  a  dream  was 
to  him  an  unendurable  thing ;  eyery- 
thing  should  be  bounded,  everything 
defined ;  even  knowledge,  when  not 
subordinate  to  some  immediate  pur- 
pose of  his  own,  when  not  falling  in 
with  something  that  sustained  a  system, 
or  illustrated  it,  was  as  nothing.  For 
all  persons  whom  he  could  in  any  way 
assist,  every  exertion  he  could  make 
was  generously,    actively,    earnestly, 


and  continuously  made ;  but  lie  was 
too  apt  to  regud  as  incapable  of  Te- 
ceiving  effectual  asatstanoe  any  person 
whose  plans  were  not  definitdy  fixed, 
and  whose  hopes  had  not  from  the  first 
some  positive  basis  of  reality ;  and  thus 
he  gave  up  men  too  easily.  In  Bos- 
welrs  account  of  Johnson's  oonversa. 
tions,  or  rather  monologues,  we  find 
the  biographer,  fool  and  coxcomb  as 
he  was,  always  equal  to  the  occasion ; 
his  faculties  seem  to  have  been  enlarged 
and  distended  in  straining  to  reach  the 
heights  of  the  sublime  colloquy.  John, 
son  never  descended  to  the  level  of  his 
companion's  intellect,  and  thus  it  was 
kept  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the 
earnestness  of  attention  required,  even 
quite  to  understand  him,  fixed  the 
memory.  In  Goethe,  on  the  oontrarv, 
we  have  always  the  amiable  old  man 
recollecting  the  weakness  of  his  asso- 
ciate, and  tempering  his  communica. 
tions  to  what  could  be  received ;  and  the 
effect  is,  that  we  oflen  have  little  other 
record  of  a  delightful  day  passed  with 
him  than  a  statement  of  the  biographer 
that  he  <][uite  forgot  everything  said. 
In  our  kterature  we  have  something 
like  this ;  all  that  poor  Byron  uttered 
over  his  gin  and  water — all  that  was 
least  worthy  of  him,  and  that  could 
only  have  been  uttered  when  neither 
he  nor  his  companions  were  in  the 
possession  of  their  ordinaxy  powers — 
all  that  was  said  in  a  key  lower  than 
that  to  which  his  mind  was  ordinarily 
tuned,  and  which  we  must  suppose, 
as  fiir  as  it  was  the  flow  of  anything 
like  conscious  thought,  to  have  been 
accommodated  to  the  intellect  of  in> 
feriors^has  been  brought  before  the 

Eublic;  and  it  is  really  astonishing 
ow  little  of  anything  he  said  was  re- 
collected. The  fact  is  that  no  attention 
was  given  to  it  at  the  time  it  was  uttered, 
and  without  attention  memory  cannot 
exist.  Eckermann's  was,  however, 
honest  idolatry,  and  he  would  have 
regarded  it  as  sacrilege  to  have  uttered 
in  the  name  of  his  daimon  anything 
that  he  had  not  heard.  *  Sometimes, 
when  in  the  oracular  presence,  he 
seems  to  have  heard  but  voices  and 
words — voices  and  words  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  sug- 
gestive to  others,  but  which  he  did  not 
quite  understand — nor  could  he,  nor 
could  an^  man,  till  prepared  by  longer 
communication  with  Goethe  thian  Eck- 
ermann had  when  he  first  began  to 
make  notes  of  his  conversations.  Some- 
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times  communications,  which  Groethe 
was  beginniofi:  to  make»  are  broken  off 
because  Goethe  felt  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing a  young  and  imperfectly  edu- 
cated man,  but  more  often,  as  we  haye 
before  intimated,  while  the  tone  of 
Goethe's  conversation  is  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  young  man's  mind  with 
whom  he  is  talking,  this  very  circum- 
stance leads  him  to  enunciate  in  the 
clearest  language  what  he  regards  as 
elementary  priuciples.  Eckermann's 
Conversations  of  Goethe  may,  we  think, 
be  regarded  as  a  perfect! jr  truthful 
book,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  not  like 
the  miserable  rubbish  which  Byron's 
friends  have  preserved,  or  invented,  a 
thing  to  be  utterly  disregarded  and 
ignored,  which,  where  it  has  some 
roundation  in  fact,  does  little  more 
than  show  how  like  one  drunken  man 
is  to  another.  The  Byron  anecdotes 
are,  every  one  of  them,  rather  repre- 
sentations of  how  B^n  spoke,  tnan 
of  what  he  actually  said.  The  form  of 
dialogue  gives  him  speaking,  but  it  is 
Byron  when  he  was  least  himself,  and 
in  these  conversations  of  Eckermann 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  much  better 
Goethe  understood  the  English  poet, 
than  that  poet's  every-day  companions 
did. 

Eckerman  gives  an  account  of  his 
first  dinner  with  Goethe  :— 

*'  To-day,  I  dined  for  the  first  time 
with  Goethe.  No  one  was  present  ex- 
cept Frau  von  Goethe,  Fraiilein  Ulrica, 
and  little  Walter,  and  thus  we  were  all 
very  comfortable.  Goethe  appeared  now 
solelv  as  father  of  a  family,  helping  to 
all  the  dishes,  carving  the  roast  fowls 
with  g^eat  dexterity,  and  not  forgetting 
between  whiles  to  fill  the  glasses.  We 
had  much  lively  chat  about  the  theatre, 
young  English  people,  and  other  topics 
of  the  day ;  Fraiilein  Ulrica  was  espe- 
cially lively  and  entertaining.  Goethe 
was  generally  silent,  coming  out  only 
now  and  then  with  some  pertinent  re- 
mark. From  time  to  time  he  glanced 
at  the  newspaper,  now  and  then  reading 
us  some  passages,  especially  about  the 
progress  of  the  Greeks. 

"  They  then  talked  about  the  necessity 
of  my  learning  English,  and  Goethe  ear- 
nestly advised  me  to  do  so,  particularly 
on  account  of  Lord  Byron  :  saving,  that 
a  character  of  such  eminence  had  never 
existed  before,  and  probably  would  never 
come  aeain.  They  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  different  teachers  here,  but  found 
hone  with  a  thoroughly  good  pronuncia- 
tion ;  on  which  account  they  deemed  it 
better  to  go  to  some  young  Englishman. 


*'  After  dinner,  Goethe  showed  me 
some  experiments  relating  to  his  theory 
of  colours.  The  subject  was,  however, 
new  to  me;  I  neither  understood  the 
phenomena,  nor  what  he  said  about 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  hoped  that  the 
future  would  afford  me  leisure  and  op- 
portunity to  Initiate  myself  a  little  into 
this  science." — ^pp.  79,  74. 

The  poets  of  1823  are  most  of  them 
dead  and  gone,  and  their  works  hav« 
gone  before  them,  so  that  we  fear  our 
readers  would  find  little  interest  in  the 
kind  of  details  about  their  productions 
which  these  volumes  contain — ^but  what 
Goethe  says  of  them  is  true  of  others^ 
and  is  applicable,  not  aJone  to  the  pe- 
riod  in  which  it  was  spoken,  but  to  our 
own.  "  Intellect,"  he  says,  "  and  some 
poetry  cannot  be  denied  to  tJbuem,  bat 
their  representations  are  out  of  life. 

powers ;  and,  therefore,  I  might  call 
them  forced  talents."  He  assented  to 
Eckermann's  observation,  that  to  write 
a  piece  in  prose  would  be  the  true 
touchstone  of  their  talent,  and  he 
added,  that  "  versification  enhanced 
and  even  called  forth  poetic  feeling." 
We  have  an  entry  of  October  the 
27th,  1 823..Eckermann  was  invited  to 
a  concert  at  Groethe's.  Eckermann, 
every  now  and  then,  shows  a  will  of  his 
own ;  and  he  had,  like  other  people, 
his  troubles,  and  his  fits  of  the  sulks, 
and  the  dumps.  His  landlady  having 
seen  him  out  of  sorts  all  the  morning, 
recommended  him  to  go  to  the  play  in 
the  evening,  and  talked  him  into  tole- 
rable temper  oy  praising  the  piece  that 
was  to  be  nerformed,  "  The  Chess- Ma- 
chine." While  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  Groethe's  invitation  ar- 
rived. Well,  this  was,  in  its  way,  a 
disappointment.  He  was,  he  thought, 
in  no  proper  humour  for  Goethe's  grand 
folk,  and  an  hour  at  a  lively  comedy 
was  just  the  thing  for  him.  Still  there 
was  a  fitness  in  shewing  himself  at 
Goethe's. 

"  In  the  evening,  an  hour  before  the 
theatre  opened,  I  went  to  Goethe.  All 
was  already  in  movement  throughout 
the  house.  As  I  passed  I  heard  them 
tuning  the  piano,  in  the  ^reat  room,  as 
preparation  for  the  musical  entertain- 
ment. 

**  I  found  Goethe  alone  in  his  chamber ; 
he  was  already  dressed,  and  I  seemed  to 
him  to  have  arrived  at  the  right  moment. 

*  Vou  shall  stay  with  me  here,'  he  said, 

•  and  we  will  entertain  one  another  till 
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the  arrival  of  the  others/  I  thought, 
'  Now  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ^pt  awaj  : 
stop,  I  iDiist;  and,  tboufffa  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  be  with  Goethe  alone,  yet, 
when  a  qaantity  of  strange  gentlemen 
and  ladies  come,  I  shall  feel  quite  out  of 
my  element/ 

*'I  walked  np  and  down  the  room 
with  Goethe.  Soon  the  theatre  became 
the  subject  of  our  discourse,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  repeating  that  it  was 
to  me  a  source  of  new  delist,  especially 
as  I  had  seen  scarce  anything  m  early 
years,  and  now  almost  every  piece  made 

Suite  a  fresh  impression  upon  me.  '  In- 
eed,'  added  I,  *  I  feel  so  much  about  it, 
that  I  have  had  a  severe  contest  with 
myself,  notwithstanding  the  great  at- 
tractions of  your  evening  partf  .* 

•*  *  Well,'  said  Goethe,  stoppmg  short, 
and  looking  at  me  with  kmdness  and 
dignity,  '  go  then ;  do  not  constrain 
yourself;  if  the  lively  pla^  this  evening 
suits  you  best,  is  more  suitable  to  your 
mood,  go  there.  You  have  music  here, 
and  that  you  will  often  have  again.* 
*  Then,'  said  I,  *  I  will  go ;  it  will,  per- 
haps,  do  me  good  to  laugh.'  '  Stay  with 
me,  however,'  said  Goethe,  *till  six 
o'clock:  we  shall  have  time  to  say  a 
word  or  two/ 

**Stadelman  brought  in  two  wax 
lights,  which  he  set  on  the  table.  Goethe 
desired  me  to  sit  down,  and  he  would 
give  me  something  to  read.  And  what 
should  this  be  but  his  newest,  dearest 
poem,  his  *  Elegy  from  Marienbad !' 

**  I  must  here  go  back  a  little  for  a 
circumstance  connected  with  this  poem. 
Immediately  after  GoeChe's  return  from 
Marienbad,  the  report  had  been  spread 
that  he  had  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  lady  equally  charming  in 
mind  and  person,  and  had  been  inspired 
with  a  passion  for  her.  When  her  voice 
was  heard  in  the  Brunnen-AUee,  he  had 
always  seized  his  hat,  and  hastened 
down  to  join  her.  He  had  missed  no 
opportunity  of  being  in  her  society,  and 
had  passed  happ^  days:  the  parting 
had  been  very  painful,  and  he  had,  in 
this  excited  state,  written  a  most  beau- 
tiful poem,  which,  however,  he  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  consecrated  thing,  and 
kept  hid  from  every  eye. 

"  I  believed  this  story,  because  it  not 
only  perfectly  accorded  with  his  bodily 
vigour,  but  also  with  the  productive 
force  of  his  mind,  and  the  healthy  fresh- 
ness of  his  heart.  I  had  long  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  the  poem  itself,  but 
naturally  felt  unwilling  to  ask  Goethe. 
I  had,  therefore,  to  congratulate  myself 
on  the  fortunate  moment  which  brought 
it  before  me. 

"  He  had,  with  bis  own  hand,  written 
these  verses,  in  Roman  characters,  on 
fine  vellum  paper,  and  fastened  them 


with  a  silken  cord  into  a  red  morocco 
case ;  so  that,  from  the  outside,  it  iras 
obvious  that  be  priced  this  manueript 
above  all  the  rest. 

"  I  read  it  with  great  delight,  snd 
found  that  every  line  confirmed  the 
common  report.  The  first  verse,  how- 
ever, intimated  that  the  acqaaiatance 
was  not  first  made,  but  only  renewed,  at 
this  time.  The  poem  revolved  con- 
stantly on  its  own  axis,  and  seemed  al- 
ways to  return  to  the  point  whence  it 
began.  The  close,  wonderfully  broken 
off,  made  quite  a  deep  and  singular  im- 
presaion. 

"  When  I  had  finiahed,  Goethe  cmt 
to  me  again.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  there  I 
have  shown  vou  aomething  good.  Bat 
.  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  think  a  few 
days  hence.*  I  was  very  glad  that 
Goethe,  by  these  words,  excused  me 
from  pasQing  a  judgment  at  the  moment; 
for  the  impression  was  too  new,  and  too 
hastily  received,  to  allow  me  to  saj  any- 
thing that  was  appropriate. 

**  Goethe  promised  to  let  me  see  it 
again  in  some  tranquil  hour.  The  time 
for  the  theatre  had  now  arrived,  and  we 
separated  with  an  affectionate  pressue 
of  the  hand. 

*'  The  *Chess-machine*  was,  pethapi, 
a  good  piece,  well-acted,  but  I  saw  it 
not — ^my  thoughts  were  with  Goethe. 

•*  When  the  play  was  over,  I  passed 
by  his  house ;  it  was  all  lighted  ap ;  I 
heard  music  from  within,  and  regretted 
that  I  had  not  stayed  there."— pp.78^l- 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  Eckermano 
sent  Goethe  a  few  poems  which  he  had 
written  that  summer  at  Jena,  and  when 
they  next  met  (October  29),  the  fol- 
lowing scene  occurred : — 

"  This  evening  I  went  to  Goethe  jn*t 
as  thev  were  lighting  the  candles.  1 
found  him  in  a  very  animated  state  of 
mind :  his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  candle  light ;  his  whole  ex- 
pression was  one  of  cheerfulness,  yoath, 
and  power. 

**  As  he  walked  up  and  down  with  me 
he  began  immediately  to  speak  of  the 
poems  which  I  sent  him  yesterday. 

"  •  I  understand  now/  said  he,  *why 
you  Ulked  to  me  at  Jena,  of  writing  a 
poem  on  the  seasons.  I  now  adrise  jou 
to  do  so ;  begin  at  once  with  Winter. 
¥ou  seem  to  have  a  special  sense  ana 
feeling  for  natural  ejects. 

•'  •  Only  two  words  would  I  sayaboot 
your  poems.  You  stand  now  at  that 
point  where  you  must  necessarily  break 
through  to  the  really  high  and  difficnit 
part  of  art — ^the  apprehension  of  what 
IS  individual.  You  must  do  soflie  dejrw 
of  violence  to  yourself  to  get  out  of  the 
liUa.    You  have  talent,  and  have  got 
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80  far;  now  you  iiiv</  do  this.  You 
have  been  lately  at  Tlefurt ;  that  might 
now  afford  a  subject  for  the  attempt. 
Tou  may  perhaps  go  to  Ttef«rt  and 
look  at  it  three  or  four  timet  before  you 
win  from  it  the  characteristic  side,  and 
bring  all  your  means  {motive)  together ; 
bat  spare  not  your  toil ;  study  it  through- 
out,  and  then  represent  it ;  the  subject 
is  well  worth  this  tronble.  I  should 
have  used  it  long  ago,  but  I  could  not ; 
for  I  have  lived  through  those  circum- 
stances, and  my  bein^  is  so  interwo?ea 
with  them,  that  details  press  upon  me 
with  too  great  fulness.  JSut  you  come 
as  a  stranger;  you  let  the  Castellan 
tell  you  the  past,  and  you  will  see  only 
what  is  present,  prominent,  and  sig- 
ni6cant.' 

**I  promised  to  try,  but  could  not 
deny  that  this  subject  seemed  to  me 
▼ery  far  out  of  my  way,  and  Tery  dif* 
ficult. 

*'  *I  know  well,'  said  he,  Hhat  it  is 
difficult;  but  the  apprehension  and  re- 

firesentation  of  tbemdiTidualis  the  very 
ife  of  art.  Besides  while  you  content 
yourself  with  generalities,  every  one  can 
imitate  you ;  out,  in  the  particular,  no 
one  can — and  why?  because  no  others 
have  experienced  e^xactly  the  same  thmg. 
**  *  And  you  need  not  fear  lest  what 
is  peculiar  should  not  meet  with  sympa- 
thy. Each  character,  however  peculiar 
it  may  be,  and  each  object  which  you 
can  represent,  from  the  stone  up  to  man, 
has  generality;  for  there  is  repetition 
everywhere,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  only  once  in  the  world." — pp.  81- 
83. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  relation 
in  which  Eckermann  stood  with  Groethe. 
It  seems  to  haye  been  something  of  se* 
cretary  or  amanuensis  ;  and  his  proper 
business^  as  far  as  we  can  see  through 
the  cloud  of  general  terms,  which  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conducting  the  cor- 
respondence between  Goethe  and  the 
publishers  oocumed  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  works,  xhat  he  was  paid  for 
those  flervioes,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  we  do  not  find  this  stated  in  so 
many  words.  While  he  is  occasionaily 
— ^nay,  frequently,  at  Groethe's  great 
parties,  we  find  Goethe,  at  these  times, 
leaving  the  general  companyand  re- 
ceiving Eckermann  apart.  We  give 
an  instance.  Ever^tnine  we  know  of 
Goethe  illustrates  his  ^ood-nature.  Ec- 
kermann*s  book  has  this,  if  no  greater 
value,  that  it  will  dispossess  people  of  the 
notion  of  Goethe  beins  not  a  man,  but 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  which  seems  to  be 
the  popular  impression. 


tea  mac  i  ceriamiv  aoouu  not  re- 
my  late  folly.  *  They  say  she  plays 
'  well,'  I  adaed.  *  Admirably,*  said 
the.     *  As  well  as  Hummel  ? '  asked 


"  I  went  to  Goethe  at  five  o'clock.  I 
heard  them,  as  I  came  up  stairs,  laugh- 
ing very  loud,  and  talking  in  the  great 
room.  The  servant  said  that  the  Po- 
lish lady  dined  there  to-day,  and  that 
the  company  had  not  yet  lett  the  table. 
I  was  gt>ing  away,  but  he  said  he  had 
orders  to  announce  me,  and  that  perhaps 
his  master  would  be  glad  of  my  arrival, 
as  it  was  now  late.  I  let  him  have  his 
way,  and  waited  a-while,  after  which 
Goethe  came  out  in  a  very  cheerful  mood, 
and  took  me  to  the  opposite  room.  My 
visit  seemed  to  please  him.  He  had  a 
bottle  of  wine  brought  at  once,  and  filled 
for  me,  and  occasionally  for  himself. 

*•  *  Before  I  forget,'  said  he,  looking 
about  the  table  for  something,  *leC 
me  give  you  a  concert-ticket.  Madame 
Szymanowska  gives,  to-morrow  even- 
ing, a  public  concert  at  the  Stadthaus, 
and  you  must  not  fail  to  be  there.'  I 
rephed  that  I  certainly  should  not  re- 
peat my  late  folly 
very  i 
Goethe. 
I.     *  You  must  remember,'  said  Goethe, 

*  that  she  is  not  only  a  great  performer, 
but  a  beautiful  woman ;  and  this  lends 
a  charm  to  all  she  does.  Her  execution 
is  masterly, — astonishing,  indeed. '  *  And 
has  she  also  g^eat  power  ?'  said  I.  *  Yes,' 
said  he,  *  great  power ;  and  that  is  what 
is  most  remarkable  in  her,  because  we 
do  not  often  find  it  in  ladies.'  I  said 
that  I  was  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  hearing  her  at  last. 

*'  Secretary  Kriinter  came  in  to  con- 
sult about  the  library.  Goethe,  when 
he  left  us,  praised  his  talent  and  inte- 
grity in  business* 

"I  then  turned  the  conversation  to 
the  *  Journey  through  Frankfort  and 
Stuttgard  into  Switzerland,  in  1797,' 
the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  lately 
given  me,  ana  which  I  had  already  dili- 
gently studied.  I  spoke  of  his  and  Mey- 
er's reflections  on  the  tubjeclt  of  plastic 
art.  '  Ay,'  said  Goethe,  '  what  ean  be 
more  important  than  the  subject,  and 
what  is  all  the  science  of  art  without  it  ? 
All  talent  is  wasted  if  the  subject  is  un- 
suitable. It  is  because  modem  artists 
have  no  worthy  subjects,  that  people 
are  so  hampered  in  all  the  art  of  modern 
times.  From  this  cause  we  all  suffer. 
I  myself  have  not  been  able  to  renounce 
my  modernness. 

" « Very  few  artists,'  he  continued, 

*  are  clear  on  this  point,  or  know  what 
will  really  be  satisfactory.  For  instance, 
they  paint  my  *  Fisherman '  as  the  sub- 
iect  of  a  picture,  and  do  not  think  that 
it  cannot  be  painted.  In  this  ballad, 
nothing  is  expressed  but  the  charm  in 
water  which  tempts  us  to  bathe  in  sum- 
mer ;  there  is  nothing  else  in  it :  and 
bow  can  that  be  painted  ?' 
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**  I  mentioned  how  pleued  I  was  to 
see  how»  in  that  JonrneTi  he  had  taken 
an  interest  in  everythuif;,  and  appre- 
hended every  thine ;  shape  and  situation 
of  mountains,  with  their  species  of  stone; 
soil,  rivers,  clouds,  ur,  wind,  and  wea- 
ther ;  then  cities,  with  their  origin  and 
growth,  architecture,  painting,  theatres, 
municipal  regulations  and  police,  trade, 
economy,  laying  out  of  streets,  varieties 
of  human  race,  manner  of  living,  pecu- 
liarities ;  then  again,  politico,  martial 
affairs,  and  a  hundred  things  beside. 

"  He  answered,  *  But  you  find  no  word 
npon  music,  because  that  was  not  within 
mv  sphere.  Each  traveller  should  know 
what  he  has  to  see,  and  what  properly 
belongs  to  him,  on  a  journey.* 

"  The  Chancellor  came  in.  He  talked 
a  little  with  Goethe,  and  then  spoke  to 
me  verv  kindly,  and  with  much  acute- 
ness,  about  a  little  paper  which  he  had 
lately  read.  He  soon  returned  to  the 
ladies,  among  whom  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  piano. 

**  when  he  had  left  us,  Goethe  spoke 
highlv  of  him,  and  said,  *  All  these 
excellent  men,  with  whom  you  are  now 
placed  in  so  pleasant  a  relation,  make 
what  I  call  a  home,  to  which  one  is  al- 
ways willing  to  return.' 

**  r  said  that  I  already  began  to  per- 
ceive the  beneficial  effect  of  my  present 
situation,  and  that  I  found  myself  gra- 
dually leaving  my  ideal  and  theoretic 
tendencies,  and  more  and  more  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

** '  It  wonld  be  a  pity,'  said  Goethe,  •  if 
it  were  not  so.  Only  persist  in  this, 
and  hold  fast  by  the  present.  Every 
situation_nay,  every  moment — is  of  in- 
finite worth ;  Vor  it  is  the  representative 
of  a  whole  eternity.* 

**  After  a  short  pause,  I  turned  the 
conversation  to  Tiefurt,  and  the  mode 
of  treating  it.  *  The  subject,*  said  I, 
'is  complex,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
give  it  proper  form.  It  would  be  most 
convenient  to  me  to  treat  it  in  prose.* 

**  *  For  that,'  said  Goethe,  *  the  sub- 
ject is  not  sufficiently  significant.  The 
so-called  didactic,  descriptive  form, 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  eligible;  but 
even  that  is  not  perfectly  appropriate. 
The  best  method  will  be  to  treat  the 
subject  in  ten  or  twelve  separate  little 
poems,  in  rhyme,  but  in  various  measures 
and  forms,  such  as  the  various  sides  and 
views  demand,  by  which  means  li^ht 
will  be  given  to  the  whole.'  This  advice 
I  at  once  adopted  as  judicious.  *  Why, 
indeed,'  continued  he,  'should  you  not 
for  once  use  dramatic  means,  and  write 
a  conversation  or  so  with  the  gardener  ? 
By  this  fragmentary  method  you  make 
your  task  easy,  and  can  better  bring 
out  the  various  characteristic  sides  of 


the  subject.  A  great,  compreheaiire 
whole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  dif- 
ficult ;  and  he  who  attempts  it  xldoai 
prodoces  anything  complete.**— pp.  84- 

Goethe»  a  few  days  after,  spoke  of  one 
of  his  own  poems.  He  reaa  the  poem 
aloud,  but  be  had  a  cold«  and  Ecker- 
mann  lost  much  of  it.  He  teUs  us, 
toOf  that  Goethe's  "personal  presence 
was  unfavourable  to  entire  abstraction." 
ISo  doubt  it  wa.1,  even  to  a  man's  se- 
cretary ;  no  man  should  read  a  poem  of 
his  own  aloud.  It  Is  what  may  be  called 
an  ungentlenuinly  thing  to  do  so.  Peo- 
ple should  break  theoiselvesofvicioas 
nabtts  of  the  kind ;  and  it  is  i^ain,  from 
this  incident,  that  the  old  courtier  kid 
something  yet  to  leara  fit>m  the  world. 
Kckermann  took  the  manuscript  into 
his  own  hands,  and  the  letters  then  as- 
sumed something  like  meanins:  to  his 
experienced  eye;  he  read  to  himself, 
and  the  more  he  read,  and  the  less  be 
looked  at  the  author,  ^e  more  skni- 
ficant  did  the  words  appear ;  at  ust, 
that  which  at  first  was  little  better  than 
mere  sound,  became  instinct  vith  a 
higher  life,  and  thepoem  seemed  a  oon- 
sammate  work  of  art.  At  last  the  scribe 
looked  up  from  his  desk — caught  bis 
master's  eye — ventured  to  say  whst  he 
thought  both  of  the  subject  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  poem.  The  subject  was 
the  Paria— "  The  glorification  of  the 
Paria  was  the  subject,  and  it  was 
treated  as  a  Trilogy.**  In  reply  to 
£ckennann*8  remiuk,  Goethe  said, 
"  the  treatment  is  very  terse,  and  one 
must  go  deep  into  it  to  aeiae  the  mesn- 
inj;.  I  have  borne  this  subject  about 
with  me  for  forty  years,  so  that  it  bad 
time  to  get  dear  of  anjrthing  extra* 


*•  •  It  will  produce  an  effect,*  said  I 
'  when  it  comes  before  the  public' 

'* '  Ah,  the  public  I '  sighed  Goetbe. 

**  <  Wonld  it  not  be  well,'  said  I.  'to 
aid  the  comprehension,  and  to  add  as 
explanation  as  we  do  to  pictures,  when 
we  endeavour  to  give  life  to  what  is 
actually  present,  by  describiog  the  pre- 
ceding circumstances  ?  * 

"  *  I  think  not,*  said  he,  'withpictorrt 
it  is  another  matter ;  but,  as  a  poem  is 
already  expressed  in  words,  one  word 
only  cancels  another.* 

"  I  thought  Goethe  was  here  verr 
happy  in  pointing  out  the  rock  on  whieo 
those  who  interpret  poems  arecommoo'r 
wrecked.  Still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  be  not  possible  to  aroid  this 
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rock,  and  affix  some  explanatory  words 
to  a  poem,  without  at  all  injuring  the 
delicacy  of  its  ioner  life.** — p.  89. 

Goethe  was  an  accurate  observer  of 
every  change  of  weather,  and  read  the 
signs  in  the  heavens  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy. Here  is  a  curious  instance. 
The  entry  is  otherwise  worth  preserv- 
ing:— 

"  Some  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
one  fine  afternoon  towards  Erfurtb,  I 
was  joined  by  an  elderly  man,  whom  I 
supposed,  from  his  appearance,  to  be  an 
opnlent  citizen.  We  had  not  talked 
together  long,  before  the  conversation 
tamed  upon  Goethe.  I  asked  him, 
whether  he  knew  Goethe.  « Know  him  ? ' 
8Md  he,  with  some  delight ;  •  I  was  his 
valet  almost  twenty  vears.'  He  then 
launched  into  the  praises  of  his  former 
master.  I  beo;ged  to  hear  something  of 
Goethe's  youth,  and  he  gladly  consented 
to  gratify  me. 

"  *When  I  first  lived  with  him,'  said 
he,  *  he  might  have  been  about  twenty- 
seven  years  old ;  he  was  thin,  nimble, 
and  elegant  in  his  person.  I  could  easily 
have  carried  him  m  ray  arms.' 

"  I  asked  whether  Goethe,  in  that  early 
part  of  his  life  here,  had  not  been  very 
gay.  *  Certainly/  replied  he,  *  he  was 
always  gay  with  the  gay,  but  never  when 
they  passed  a  certain  limit ;  in  that  case 
he  usually  became  grave.  Always  work- 
ing and  seeking;  his  mind  always  bent 
on  art  and  science ;  that  was  generally 
the  way  with  my  master.  The  duke 
often  visited  him  in  the  evening,  and  then 
they  often  talked  on  learned  topics  till 
late  at  night,  so  that  I  got  extremely 
tired,  and  wondered  when  the  duke 
would  go.  Even  then  he  was  interested 
in  natural  science. 

**  *  One  time  he  rang  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  when  I  entered  his  room 
I  found  he  had  rolled  his  iron  bed  to  the 
window,  and  was  lying  there,  looking 
out  upon  the  heavens.  *'  Have  you  seen 
nothing  in  the  sky?"  asked  he;  and 
when  I  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
bade  me  run  to  the  guard-house,  and 
ask  the  man  on  duty  if  he  had  seen  no- 
thing. I  went  there ;  the  guard  said  he 
had  seen  nothing,  and  I  returned  with 
this  answer  to  my  master,  who  was  still 
in  the  same  position,  lying  in  his  bed, 
and  gazing  upon  the  sky.  "  Listen,"  said 
he  to  me ;  "  this  is  an  important  mo- 
ment ;  there  is  now  an  earthquake,  or 
one  is  just  going  to  take  place ;"  then 
he  made  me  sit  down  on  the  bed,  and 
showed  mo  by  what  signs  he  knew  this.* 
**  I  asked  the  good  old  man  *  what 
sort  of  weather  it  M-a*,' 

♦•  •  It  was  very  cloudy,*  ho  replied ; 
•  no  air  stirring ;  very  still  and  sultry.* 
VOL.  XXXVIl.— NO,  CCXXII. 


"  I  asked  if  he  at  once  believed  there 
was  an  earthquake,  on  Goethe's  word. 

"  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  believed  it,  for 
things  always  happened  as  he  said  they 
would.  Next  day  he  related  his  obser- 
vations at  court,  when  a  lady  whispered 
to  her  neighbour,  *  Only  listen,  Goethe 
is  dreaming.'  But  the  duke,  and  all  the 
men  present,  believed  Goethe,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  observations  was  soon 
confirmed  ;  for,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  news 
came  that  a  part  of  Messina,  on  that 
night,  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.* "—pp.  91,  92. 

The  day  before  a  performance  of 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,Eckermann  com- 
plained to  Goethe  of  the  high-wrought 
scenes  in  Schiller  being  often  untrue  to 
nature.  His  philosophy,  Eckermann 
said,  injured  his  poetiy.  Whatever  he 
could  conceive  could  not,  he  thought, 
but  be  conformable  to  truth  and  reality, 
and  thus  truth  and  reality  were  violated 
by  excess.  ^  The  feeling  was  often  per- 
fectly just  in  its  elementary  condition, 
or  as  conceived  by  the  poet,  but  was 
refined  away  into  mere  film,  or  was  ex- 
aggerated into  something  monstrous. 
Goethe,  in  reply,  told  Eckermann  of 
Schiller's  torturing  himself  by  philoso- 
phical disquisitions,  anddoscribe<l  *'his 
letters  to  Humboldt" — many  of  which 
have  been  since  printed — "  m  these  un- 
blest  days  of  speculation,"  as  Goethe 
calls  them : — 

"  *  It  was  not  Schiller's  plan,*  con- 
tinued Goethe,  *to  go  to  work  with  a 
certain  unconsciousness,  and  as  it  were 
instinctively  ;  he  was  forced,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  reflect  on  all  he  did.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  never  could  leave  off  talk- 
ing about  his  poetical  projects,  and  thus 
he  discussed  with  me  all  his  late  pieces, 
scene  after  scene. 

*•  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contrary 
to  my  nature  to  talk  over  my  poetic 

flans  with  anybody— even  with  Schiller, 
carried  everything  about  with  me  in 
silence,  and  usually  nothing  was  known 
to  any  one  till  the  whole  was  completed. 
When  I  showed  Schiller  my  *  Hermann 
and  Dorothea'  finished,  he  was  asto-  ^ 
nished,  for  I  had  said  not  a  syllable  to 
him  of  any  such  plan. 

"  '  But  I  am  curious  to  hear  what  you 
will  say  of  "  Wallenstein"  to-morrow. 
You  will  see  noble  forms,  and  the  piece 
will  make  an  impression  on  you  such  as 
you  probably  do  not  dream  of.'  "—pp. 
94, 95.  ^^ 

Through  the  whole  of  this  winter 
(1823)  Goethe  was  in  poor  health.   His 
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feet  swelled,  and  there  were  symptoms 
of  dropsy.      This,  when  a  man  is  at 
the  wrong  side  of  seventy,  looks  se- 
rious.    Old  age  is  itself  a  disease,  or 
something  like  it,  but  the  Germans 
would  not  see  old  &^g  in  their  great 
poet— and  hfe  was  still  strong,  as  ap- 
peared by  his  having  outweathered  nine 
or  ten    winters    more.      Eckermann 
thought  he  had  found  out  the  cause — 
nay,  and  the  cure— and  he  thousht  a 
visit  to  Marienbad  would  probably  be 
restorative.     "His  disease,"  said  he, 
*'  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  phy- 
sical.    It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
violent  affection  which  he  formed  for  a 
young  lady  at  Marienbad  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  which  he  is  now  trying  to 
overcome,  may  be   regarded  as  the 
cause  of  his  present  illness." 

Goethe,  in  theorising  on  colour  and 
on  the  laws  of  light,  thought  he  had 
made  some  discoveries,  and  we  believe 
that  much  of  what  he  has  written  on 
the  subject  is  found  by  artists  to  be  of 
important  practical  account.  He,  how- 
ever, believed  that  he  had  wholly  dis- 
proved all  former  theories,and  he  resent- 
ed the  blind  obstinacy,  as  he  thought,  of 
scientific  men  who  would  not  assent  to 
bis  claims.  The  narrow-mindedness  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  was  often  the  subject 
of  his  discourse,  and  more  especially 
the  temper  in  which  they  squabbled 
about  priority  in  their  discoveries : — 

•*  •  There  is  nothing,*  said  Goethe, 
*  through  which  I  have  learned  to  know 
mankind  better,  than  through  my  philo- 
sophical exertions.  It  has  cost  me  a 
great  deal,  and  has  been  attended  with 
great  annoyance,  but  I  nevertheless  re- 
joice that  I  have  gained  the  experience.' 

"  I  remarked,  that  in  the  sciences, 
the  egotism  of  men  appears  to  be  excited 
in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  when  this  is 
once  called  Into  action,  all  infirmities  of 
character  very  soon  appear. 

•"Scientific questions,*  answered  Goe- 
the, *  are  very  often  questions  of  exist- 
ence. A  single  discovery  may  make  a 
man  renowned,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  worldly  prosperity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  in  the  sciences,  there  pre- 
vails this  ^reat  severity,  this  pertinacity, 
and  this  jealousy  concerning  the  disco- 
very of  another.  In  the  sphere  of  aes- 
thetics, everything  is  deemed  more  ve- 
nial ;  the  thoughts  are,  more  or  less,  an 
innate  property  of  all  mankind,  with  res- 
pect to  which  the  only  point  is  the  treat- 
ment and  execution — and,  naturally 
anough,  little  envy  is  excited.     A  single 


idea  may  give  foundation  for  a  bandwd 
epigrams  ;  and  the  question  is,  merelj, 
which  poet  has  been  able  to  embod^f  thw 
idea  in  the  most  effective  and  most  beau- 
tiful manner.' 

•*  •  But  in  science  the  treatment  is 
nothing,  and  all  the  effect  lies  in  the  dis- 
covery. There  is  here  little  that  is  oni- 
versa!  and  subjective,  for  the  isolated 
manifestations  of  the  laws  of  nature  lie 
without  us— all  sphynx  like,  motionless, 
firm,  and  dumb.  Every  new  phenomenoo 
that  is  observed  is  a  discovery— cTcry 
discovery  a  property.  Now,  only  let  a 
single  person  meddle  with  propert j,  ttd 
man  will  soon  be  at  hand  with  aU  his 
passions.'  ^. 

"  *  However,'  continued  Goethe,    w 
the  sciences,  that  also  is  looked  noon  as 
property  which  has  been  handed  down 
or  taught  at  the  universities.    Ani  u 
any  one  advances  anything  new  which 
contradicts,  perhaps  threatens  to  orer- 
turn,  the  creed  which  we  have  for  years 
repeated,  and  have  handed  to^ others,  all 
passions  are  rMsed   against  him,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  crush  him.  Peo- 
ple resist  with  all  their  might ;  they  art 
as  if  they  neither  heard  nor  could  com- 
prehend ;  they  speak  of  the  new  fie* 
with  contempt,  as  if  it  were  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  even  so  much  as  an  uifes- 
tigation  or  a  regard,  and  thus  a  new 
truth  may  wait  a  long  time  before  it 
can  make  its  way.     A  Frenchman  said 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  concerning  my  thwry 
of  colours,— *  We  have  worked  for  fifty 
years  tp^  establish  and  strengthen  iM 
kingdoni  of  Newton.-  and  it  will  require 
fifty  years  more  to  overthrow  it.'    The 
body  of  mathematicians  has  endeatonwd 
to  make  my  name  so  suspected  in  science 
that  people  are  afraid  of  even  mentioning 
It.    Some  time  ago,  a  pamphlet  fell  mW 
my  hands,  in  which  subjects  connedied 
with  the  theory  of  colours  were  treated: 
the  author  appeared  quite  imbued  witli 
my  theory,  and  had  deduced  everything 
from  the  same  ftmdamental  principles. 
I  read  the  publication  with  great  dehgnt, 
but,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  found  thtf 
the  author  did  not  once  mention  ny 
name.       The  enigma  was   afterwards 
solved.     A  mutual  friend  called  on  oe, 
and   confessed  to  me  that  the  cle^«J 
young  author  had  wUhod  to  esUblisfl 
his  reputation  by  the  pamphlet,  and  m 
justly  feared  to  compromise  himself  wiw 
the  learned  world,  if  he  ventured  to  sup- 
port by  my  name  the  views  he  was  ex- 
pounding.   The  little  pamphlet  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  ingenious  young  antflor 
has  since  introduced  himself  to  »f  P*'" 
sonally,  and  made  his  excuses,'  — PP- 
107-109. 

Eckermann*8  journal  is  '"'^"JSa 
conveniently  arranged  in  ihi»B»g«» 
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translation  than  in  the  original.     In 
the  original^  two  volumes  were  first 
published,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lic excited  b^  these  led  t«  the  publica- 
tion of  a  third.     The  order  of  time  is 
thus  broken  in  the  original.  The  trans- 
lator has  remedied  this— inserting  what- 
ever is  introduced  in  the  third  volume 
according  to  its  chronological  order. 
In  America  the  two  first  volumes  had 
already  b    ii  translated,  out  what  is 
now  added  firom  the  third  has  not,  we 
believe,  appeared  in  English,  except  in 
these  volumes,  and  the  supplemental 
matter  is,  we  think,  for  the  most  part, 
of  greater  interest  than  the  rest.     The 
first  entries  which  we  have  in  1824 
are  well  worth  studying,  though  they 
scarcely  admit  of  abridgement.     They 
open  with  an  amusing  dialogue  between 
Goethe  and  a  young  man,  who  said 
he  was  near  falling  in  love  with  a 
charming  girl,  "  although  her  under* 
standing  would  not  exactly  be  called 
brilliant."  "  As  if,"  said  Goethe,  "  love 
had  anything  to  do  witli  the  under- 
standing.    The  things  we  love  in  a 
young  lady  are  something  very  different 
from  the  understanding.     We  love  in 
her  beauty,  playfulness,  trustingness, 
character,  faults,  caprices ;  but  we  do 
not  love  her  understanding.     The  un* 
derstanding  is  not  that  which  fires 
the  heart  or  which  awakens  passion." 
This  topic  disposed  of— -whicn  it  was 
during  dinner — ^next  came  Shakspeare^ 
and  during  the  talk  about  him,  Ecker- 
mann and  Goethe  were  alone  so  that  it 
was  something  more  of  an  essay.  Goethe 
thoughthimself  lucky  in  not  having  been 
an  Englishman,  and  in  not  knowing 
Shakspearein  his  own  earlier  days.  The 
existence  to  him  of  anything  so  great 
as  Shakspeare,  would  have  (nr arfcd  his 
creative  power,  and  the  development  of 
his  own  poetic  faculty  been  checked 
and  blighted.     His  genius  would,  in 
such  circumstances,have  been  thwarted, 
and  sought  some  other  outlet  of  ex- 
pression.     Eckermann  said,  that  if  one 
thought  of  Shakspeare  as  transformed 
into  a  German,  and  compared  him  with 
anything  in  German  literature,  his  gi- 
gantic greatness  would  appear  miracu- 
lous ;  that  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
the  literature  of  his  country,  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  immediate  successors, 
the  miracle  ceases,  and  while  he  remains 
a  being  of  the  most  exalted  magnitude* 
that  his  works  seem  of  human  achieve- 
menty  and,  as  such,    to  be  referred 
not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  productive 


atmosphere  of  his  age  and  time.  ''  You 
are  right,"  replied  Goethe,  «*  it  is  with 
Shakspeare,  as  with  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Transplant  Mont  Blanc 
at  once  into  the  large  plain  of  Lune- 
burg  Heath,  and  we  should  find  no 
words  to  express  our  wonder  at  its 
magnitude.  Seek  it,  however,  in  its 
gigantic  home,  go  to  it  over  its  im- 
mense  neighbours,  the  Jungfrau,  the 
Finsterarhom,  the  Eiger,  the  Wetter- 
bom,  St.  Grothard,  and  Monte  Rosa ; 
Mont  Blanc  will,  indeed,  still  remain  a 
giant,  but  it  will  no  longer  produce  in 
us  such  amazement.*' 

"  '  Besides,  let  him  who  will  not  be- 
lieve,' contiDued  Goethe,  '  that  much  of 
Shakspeare's  greatness  appertains  to  his 
great  vigorous  time,  only  ask  himself 
the  question,  whether  a  phenomenon  so 
astounding  would  be  possible  in  the  pre- 
sent England  of  1824,  in  these  evil  days 
of  criticising  and  hair-splitting  journals? 

" '  That  undisturbed,  innocent,  som- 
nambulatory  production,  by  which  alone 
anything  great  can  thrive,  is  no  longer 
possible.  Our  talents  at  present  lie 
before  the  public.  The  daily  criticisms 
which  appear  in  fifty  different  places, 
and  the  gossip  that  is  caused  by  them 
amongst  the  public,  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  any  sound  production.  In  the 
present  day,  he  who  does  not  keep  aloof 
from  all  this,  and  isolate  himself  by  main 
force,  is  lost.  Through  the  bad,  chiefly 
negative,  sesthetlcal,  and  critical  tone  of 
the  journals,  a  sort  of  half  culture  finds 
its  way  into  the  masses ;  but  to  pro- 
ductive talent  it  is  a  noxious  mist,  a 
dropping  poison,  which  destroys  the 
tree  of  creative  power,  from  the  orna- 
mental green  leaves,  to  the  deepest  pith 
and  the  most  hidden  fibres. 

*' '  And  then  how  tame  and  weak  has 
life  itself  become  during  the  last  two 
shabby  centuries.  Where  do  we  now 
meet  an  original  nature  ?  and  where  is 
the  man  who  has  the  strength  to  be  true, 
and  to  show  himself  as  he  is  ?  This, 
however,  affects  the  poet,  who  must  find 
all  within  himself,  while  he  is  left  in  tho 
lurch  by  all  without.' "~pp.  115,  116. 

Farts  of  this  book  are  of  considera- 
ble interest  to  students  of  German  li- 
terature, which,  however,  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  producing.  Indeed  the 
passages  of  most  value  could  not  easily 
be  rendered  quite  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader,  as  they  consist  of  mi- 
nute criticism  oflen  of  works  which 
never  made  their  way  to  this  country, 
and  often  of  those  which,  having  had 
their  day  of  popularity,  are  iimost 
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forgotten  in  their  own.     Of  our  Eng- 
lish poets,  Goethe  most  admired,  and 
was  best  acauainted  with,  the  works 
of  Byron,  whose  genius  he  seems  to 
have  regarded,  in    its  power,  in  its 
violence,  in  its  disregard  of  conven- 
tionalities, as  a  type  or  symbol  of  the 
revolutionary  age  in  which  Byron's  lot 
was  cast.  There  is  some  inconsistency  in 
what  he  says  of  him,as  at  times  he  speaks 
as  if  he  imagined  all  that  Byron  could 
do  was  already  done ;  that  to  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  works  would 
be  but  to  continue  to  exercise  an  art, 
but  that  all  which  he  could  do  to  extend 
that  art  had  been  already  accomplish- 
ed.    At  dmes,  he  speaks  of  him  as  if 
ho  had  been  taken  away  before  the  full 
development  of  his  power ;  but  over 
Goetiie's  mind  this  great  poet  exercised 
an  almost  magic  influence,  and  several 
of  his  kttcr  works  exhibit  his  careful 
study  of  Byron.      Of  Scott  he  often 
speaks,  always  of  his  novels ;  and  we  do 
notrememb^  any  passage  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  his  poetical  works.    Of  nis  own 
writings,  he  often  speaks,  and  always 
in  a  manly  tone,  not  as  if  they  were 
the  works  of  others,  or  disturbing  him- 
self with  inculpatory  or  exculpatory 
criticism,  but  as  one  perfectly  remem- 
bering the  feeling  in  which  Uiey  were 
written,  a  feeling  which,  for  the  most 
part,  when  they  were  the  expression 
of  any  strong  passion,  he  had  outgrown. 
He  describes  himself  in  Werther,  and 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  Faust,  getting  rid 
of  his  own  unrest,  by  allowing  the  feel- 


ing to  exhaust  itself  on  expression 
The  heart  thus  terminated  and  forgot 
what  had  been  preying  on  it  when  it 
was  once  thoroughly  worked  out.  La 
his  West-eastern  Divan,  one  section  is 
called  Das  Buck  des  Unmuths,  •*  The 
Book  of  Ill-Humour,"  in  which  he 
pours  out  his  splenetic  feeling  against 
his  enemies : — 

"*I  have,  however,*  continued  he, 
*  been  very  moderate :  if  I  had  uttered 
all  that  vexed  me  or  gave  me  trouble, 
the  few  pages  would  soon  have  swelled 
to  a  volume. 

"  *  People  were  never  thoroughly  con- 
tented with  me,  but  always  wished  me 
otherwise  than  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make  me.  They  were  also  seldom  con- 
tented with  my  productions.  When  I 
had  long  exerted  my  whole  soul  to  favour 
the  world  with  a  new  work,  it  still  de- 
tired  that  I  should  thank  it  into  the  bar- 
gain for  considering  the  work  endurable. 


If  any  one  praised  me,  I  was  not  ilkjwed, 
in  self-congratulation,  to  recei? e  it  as  a 
weU-merited  tribute;  but  people  expect- 
ed from  me  some  modest  expressuw, 
humbly  setting  forth  thetoUl  miworthi- 
ncss  or  my  person  and  my  work.  How- 
ever, my  nature  opposed  this ;  and  I 
should  have  been  a  miserable  hypocrite, 
if  I  had  so  tried  to  lie  and  dissemble. 
Since  I  was  strong  enough  to  «how  my- 
self in  my  whole  truth,  just  as  1  fdM 
was  deemed  proud,  and  am  considered 
so  to  the  present  day. 

"  *  In  religious,  scientific,  and  political 
matters,  I  generally  brought  troable 
upon  myself,  because  I  was  no  hypocrite, 
and  had  the  courage  to  express  what  I 

felt.  . .    ^  , 

"  '  I  believed  in  God  and  m  Katnre, 
and  in  the  triumph  of  good  over  ctU; 
but  this  was  not  enough  for  pious  souk: 
I  was  also  required  to  believe  other 
points,  which  were  opposed  to  the  feeling 
of  my  soul  for  truth  ;  besides,  I  did  not 
see  that  these  would  be  of  the  sUgMest 
service  to  me.  It  was  also  prejudicial 
to  me  that  I  discovered  Newton  s  theorr 
of  light  and  colour  to  be  an  error,  and 
that  I  had  the  courage  to  contradict  the 
uoiversal  creed.  I  discovered  light  m 
its  purity  and  truth,  and  I  conridercdit 
my  duty  to  fight  for  it.  The  opposite 
party,  however,  did  their  utmost  to 
darken  the  light ;  for  they  maintamrt 
that  shade  is  a  part  of  light.  It  fwin* 
absurd  when  I  express  it ;  but  soitu: 
for  thev  said  that  colours,  which  art 
shadow 'and  the  result  of  shade,  arib$U 
itself,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  are  the  beams  ofliaht,  ^roAea  •»• 
in  one  way,  now  in  another:  "--^  »'''• 
120. 

Speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
biography,  which  he  was  this  year  en- 
irag^d  in  preparing  for  pubhcatiou, 
»the  says : — 


gagf 
Goei 

" «  When  I  look  back  to  the  earlier 
and  middle  periods  of  my  life,  and  now 
in  my  old  age  think  how  few  are  left  oi 
those  who  were  young  with  me,  I  alwaj* 
think  of  a  summer  residence  at  a  batt- 
ing-place. When  you  arrive,  jou  make 
acquaintance  and  friends  of  those  wj 
have  already  been  there  some  time,  m 
who  leave  in  a  few  weeks.  The  l«w  » 
painful.  Then  you  turn  to  the  scoww 
generation,  with  which  you  live  a  g^ 
while,  and  become  most  intimate,  on 
this  goes  also,  and  leaves  us  alone  wufl 
the  Uiird,  which  comes  just  «  '^J  *7 
going  away,  and  with  which  we  BaT't 
properly,  nothing  to  do.  . 

•*  •  I  have  ever  been  esteemed  oae« 
Fortune's  chiefest  favourites;  nw*^ 
I  complain  or  find  fault  fdth  ths  e&am 
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my  life  has  taken.  Yet,  truly,  there  has 
been  nothing  bnt  toil  and  care ;  and  I 
may  say  that,  in  all  my  seventy-fiTO 
years,  I  have  never  had  a  month  of 
genuine  comfort.  It  has  been  the  per- 
petual rolling  of  a  stone,  which  I  have 
always  had  to  raise  anew.  My  annals 
will  render  clear  what  I  now  say.  The 
claims  upon  my  activity,  both  from 
within  and  without,  were  too  numerous. 
**  *  My  real  happiness  was  mv  poetic 
meditation  and  production.  But  how  was 
this  disturbed,  limited,  and  hindered  by 
my  external  position  I  Had  I  been  able 
to  abstain  more  from  public  business, 
and  to  live  more  in  solitude,  I  should 


have  been  happier,  and  should  have  ac- 
complished much  more  as  a  poet.  But, 
soon  after  my  "  Goetz  "  and  "  Werther," 
that  saying  of  a  sage  was  verified  for 


__'  you  do  anything  for  the  sake  of 
the  world,  it  will  take  good  care  that 
'ou  shall  not  do  it  a  second  time.*'  ** — ^pp. 
24,  125. 


I 


We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for 
further  extracts.  To  Mr.  Oxenford, 
the  English  public  are  peatly  indebted 
for  what  seems  a  faithful  translation, 
and  what  is  certainly  a  very  interesting 
book. 


XAUBXCE   TIBBNAT9   THE  80LDIEB  OV  FORTUNX. 


CHAPTEB  XXXV. 


A  HOVBL  OOUVCIL  OV  WAB. 


I  HAD  scarcely  finished  my  breakfast, 
vhen  a  group  of  oflScers  rode  up  to 
our  quarters  to  visit  me.  My  arrival 
had  already  created  an  immense  sensa- 
tion in  the  city,  and  all  kinds  of  ru- 
mours were  afloat  as  to  the  tidings  I 
had  brought.  The  meanness  of  the 
information  would,  indeed,  have  seemed 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  enterprise  and 
hazard  of  the  escape,  had  I  not  the 
craft  to  eke  it  out  by  that  process  of 
suggestion  and  speculation  in  which  I 
was  rather  an  adept. 

Little  in  substance  as  my  informa- 
tion was,  all  the  younger  officers  were 
in  favour  of  acting  upon  it.  The  Eng- 
lish are  no  bad  judges  of  our  position 
and  chances,  was  tne  constant  argu- 
ment. They  see  exactly  how  wo 
stand ;  they  know  the  relative  forces 
of  our  army,  and  the  enemy's ;  and  if 
the  * '  cautious  islanders  " — such  was  the 
phrase — advised  a  coup  de  main,  it 
fiurely  must  have  much  in  its  favour, 
I  lay  stress  upon  the  remark,  trifling 
as  it  may  seem ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
know,  that  with  all  the  immense  suc- 
cesses of  England  on  sea,  her  reputation, 
at  that  time,  among  Frenchmen,  was 
rather  for  prudent  and  well-matured 
undertaking,  than  for  those  daring  en- 
terprises which  are  as  much  the  charac- 
ter of  her  courage. 

My  visiters  continued  to  pour  in 
during  the  morning,  officers  of  every 
arm  and  rank,  some  from  mere  idle  cu- 


riosity, some  to  question  and  interro- 
gate, and  not  a  few  to  solve  doubts  in 
uieir  mind  as  to  my  being  really  French, 
and  a  soldier,  and  not  an  agent  of  that 
nerfide  Albion,  whose  treachery  was 
oecome  a  proverb  amongst  us.  Many 
were  disappointed  at  my  knowing  so 
little.  I  neither  could  tell  the  date  of 
Napoleon's  passing  St.  Gothard,  nor  the 
amount  of  his  force;  neither  knew  I 
whether  he  meant  to  turn  eastward 
towards  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  or 
march  direct  to  the  relief  of  Grenoa. 
Of  Moreau's  successes  in  Germany, 
too,  I  had  only  heard  vaguel;^;  and, 
of  course,  could  recount  nothing.  I 
could  overhear,  occasionally,  around 
and  about  me,  the  murmurs  of  dissatis- 
faction my  ignorance  called  forth,  and 
was  not  a  little  grateful  to  an  old  artil- 
lery captain  for  saying,  <*  That's  the 
very  best  thing  about  Sie  lad ;  a  spy 
would  have  )S^  his  whole  lesson  oy 
heart." 

**  You  are  right,  sir,"  cried  I,  catch- 
ing at  the  words  ;  *'  I  may  know  but 
little,  and  that  little,  perhaps,  value- 
less  and  insi^ificant ;  but  my  truth  no 
man  shall  samsay." 

The  boldness  of  this  speech  from  one 
wasted  and  miserable  as  I  was,  with 
tattered  shoes  and  ragged  clothes, 
caused  a  hearty  laugh,  m  which,  as 
much  from  policy  as  feeling,  I  joined 
myself. 

'<  Come  here,  mon  cher,**  said  an  In- 
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fan  try  colonel,  as,  calkin  jr  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  he  drew  his  telescope  from 
his  pocket,  "  you  tell  of  us  a  coup  de 
main — on  the  Monte  Faccio,  is  it  not  ?** 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  promptly,  "  so  I 
understand  the  name. ' 

"  Well,  have  you  ever  seen  the 
place?" 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  there  it  is  yonder,"  and  he 
handed  me  hb  glass  as  he  spoke ;  "you 
see  that  large  beetling  cliff,  with  the 
olives  at  the  foot.  There,  on  the  sum- 
mit, stands  the  Monte  Faccio.  The 
road — the  pathway  rather,  and  a  steep 
one  it  is — leads  up  where  you  see  those 
goats  fecdin<r,  and  crosses  in  front  of 
the  crag,  directly  beneath  the  fire  of 
the  batteries.  There's  not  a  spot  on 
the  whole  ascent  where  three  men  could 
march  abreast,  and  wherever  there  is 
any  shelter  from  fire,  the  guns  of  the 
*  Sprona,'  that  small  fort  to  the  right, 
take  the  whole  position.  What  do  you 
think  of  your  counsel  now  ?" 

'*  You  forget,  sir,  it  is  not  my  coun- 
■eL  I  merely  repeat  what  X  Over- 
heard." 

*'And  do  you  mean  to  say,  that 
the  men  who  gave  that  advice  were 
serious,  or  capable  of  adopting  it 
themselves  ?" 

"  Most  assuredlv ;  they  would  never 
recommend  to  others  what  they  felt 
uneaual  to  themselves.  I  know  these 
English  well,  and  so  much  will  I  say  of 
them." 

"  Bah  1"  cried  he,  with  an  insolent 
gesture  of  his  hand,  and  turned  away ; 
and  I  could  plainly  see,  that  my  praises 
of  the  enemy  were  very  ill-taken.  In 
fact,  my  unlucky  burst  of  generosity 
had  done  more  to  damage  my  credit, 
than  all  the  dangerous  or  impractica- 
ble features  of  my  scheme.  Every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  bold  precipice,  and 
the  stem  fortress  that  crowned  it,  and 
all  agreed  that  an  attack  must  be  hope- 
less. 

I  saw,  too  late,  the  great  fault  I 
had  committed,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  wanting  in  tact  than  to  sug. 
gest  to  Frenchmen  an  enterprise  whidi 
Englishmen  deemed  practicable,  and 
which  yet,  to  the  former,  seemed  be- 
yond ail  reach  of  success.  The  insult 
was  too  palpable  and  too  direct,  but  to 
retract  was  impossible,  and  I  had  now 
to  sustain  a  proi)06ition  which  gave  of- 
fence on  every  side. 

It  was  very  mortifying  to  me  to  see 
how  soon  all  my  personal  credit  was 


merged  in  this  unhappy  theory.  Ko 
one  thought  more  of  my  bazardoos 
escape,  tbe  perils  I  encountered,  ortiie 
sufferings  I  nad  undergone.  AH  thst 
was  remembered  of  me  was  the  afiront 
I  had  o0cred  to  the  nationsl  coarage, 
and  the  preference  I  had  implied  to 
English  bravery. 

Never  did  I  pass  a  more  tormenting 
day ;  new  arrivals  continually  refreshed 
the  discussion,  and  always  with  the 
same  results ;  and  although  some  were 
satisfied  to  convey  their  opinions  bv  a 
shake  of  the  head  or  a  dubious  smile, 
others,  more  candid  than  civil,  pkiiilx 
intimated  that  if  I  had  nothing  of  more 
consequence  to  tell,  I  might  us  well 
have  stayed  where  I  was,  and  not 
added  one  more  to  a  garrison  so  closely 
pressed  by  hunger.  Very  little  more 
of  such  reasoning  would  havepersimded 
myself  of  its  truth,  and  I  almost  began 
to  wish  that  I  was  once  more  bock  in 
"  the  sick  bay  "  of  the  frigate. 

Towards  evening  I  was  lefl  alone ; 
my  host  went  down  to  the  town  on 
duty  ;  and  afW  the  visit  of  a  taik^ 
who  came  to  try  on  me  a  staffuniform— 
a  distinction,  I  afterwards  learned, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  this  class  of 
costume,  and  not  to  anv  claims  I  could 
prefer  to  the  rank — I  was  perfectlj 
rree  to  stroll  about  where  I  pleased 
unmolested,  and,  no  small  blessing, 
unouestioned. 

On  following  along  the  walls  for 
some  distance,  I  came  to  a  part  where 
A  succession  of  deep  ravines  opened  at 
the  foot  of  the  bastions,  conducting  by 
many  a  tortuous  and  rocky  glen  to  the 
Apennines.  The  sides  of  these  gorges 
were  dotted  here  and  there  with  wild 
hollies  and  fig  trees,  stunted  and  ill- 
thriven,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  might 
impl^.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
hemes,  or  the  sapless  fruit  liiey  bore, 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  ac- 
customed to  creep  out  from  the  em- 
brasures, and  descend  the  steep  diffsy 
a  peril  great  enough  in  itself,  but  ter- 
ribly increased  by  the  risk  of  exposure 
to  the  enemy's  "  Tirailleurs,"  as  well 
as  the  consequences  such  indiscipline 
would  bring  down  on  them. 

So  frequent,  however,  had  been  these 
infractions,  that  little  footpaths  were 
worn  bare  along  the  fiice  of  the  clifi> 
traversing  in  many  a  zigzag  a  surface 
that  seemed  like  a  wall.  It  was  almost 
incredible  that  men  would  brave  such 
peril  for  so  little  ;  but  famine  had 
rendered  them  indifferent  to  death; 
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and  although  debility  exhibited  itself 
in  every  motion  and  gt>sture,  the  men 
would  stand  unshrinking  and  undis- 
mayed beneath  the  fire  of  a  battery. 
At  one  spot,  near  the  angle  of  a  bas- 
tion, and  where  some  shelter  from  the 
north  winds  protected  the  place,  a  little 
clump  of  oran^re  trees  stood,  and  to- 
wards these,  though  fully  a  mile  off, 
many  a  foot-track  led,  showinor  how 
strong  had  been  the  temptation  in 
that  quarter.  To  reach  it,  the  preci- 
pice should  be  traversed,  the  gorge 
beneath  and  a  considerable  ascent  of 
the  opposite  mountain  accomplished, 
and  yet  all  these  dangers  had  been 
successfully  encountered,  merely  insti- 
gated by  hunger  1 

High  above  this  very  spot,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  ei^irht  hundred  feet, 
stood  the  Monte  Faccio — the  large 
black  and  yellow  banner  of  Austria 
floating  from  its  walls,  as  if  amid  the 
clouds.  I  could  see  the  muzzles  of  the 
great  guns  protruding  from  the  em- 
brasures ;  and  I  could  even  catch 
§  lances  of  a  tall  bearskin,  as  some  sol- 
ier  passed  or  repassed  behind  the 
parapet,  and  I  thought  how  terrible 
would  be  the  attempt  to  storm  such  a 
position.  It  was,  indeed,  true,  that  if  I 
nad  the  least  conception  of  the  strength 
of  the  fort,  I  never  should  have  dared 
to  talk  of  a  coup  de  main.  Still  I  was 
in  a  manner  pledged  to  the  suggestion. 
I  had  perilled  my  life  for  it,  and  few 
men  do  as  much  for  an  opinion ;  for  this 
reason  I  resolved,  come  what  would, 
to  maintain  mv  ground,  and  hold  fast 
to  my  conviction.  I  never  could  be 
called  upon  to  plan  the  expedition,  nor 
could  it  bv  any  possibility  be  confided 
to  my  guidance  ;  responsibility  could 
not,  therefore,  attach  to  me.  All  these 
were  strong  argimients,  at  least  quite 
strong  enough  to  decide  a  wavering 
judgment. 

\teditatingon  these  things,  I  strolled 
back  to  my  quarters.  As  I  entered 
the  garden,  1  found  that  several  offi- 
cers were  assembled,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  de  Barre,  the  brother  of  the 
general  of  that  name,  who  aOierwards 
fell  at  the  Borodino.  He  was  Chef 
dtEtat  Major  to  Massena,  and  a  most 
distinguished  and  brave  soldier.  Un- 
like the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  made 
the  military  man  affect  the  rough 
coarseness  of  a  savage,  seasoning  his 
talk  with  oaths,  and  curses,  and  low 
expressions,  De  Barre  had  something 
of  the  petit  maitre    in  bis    address, 


which  nothing  short  of  his  well-proved 
courage  would  have  saved  from  ridi- 
cule. His  voice  was  low  and  soft,  his 
smile  perpetual  ;  and  although  well- 
bred  enough  to  have  been  dignified  and 
easy,  a  certain  fidgetty  impulse  to  be 
pletising  made  him  always  appear  af- 
fected and  unnatural.  Never  was  there 
such  a  contrast  to  his  chief;  but  in- 
deed it  was  said,  that  to  this  very  dis- 
parity of  temperament  he  owed  all  the 
mfluence  he  possessed  over  Massena's 
mind. 

I  might  have  been  a  General  of  Di- 
vision at  the  very  least,  to  judge  from 
the  courteous  deference  of  the  salute 
with  which  he  approached  me — a  polite- 
ness the  more  striking,  as  all  the  others 
immediately  fell  back,  to  leave  us 
to  converse  together.  I  was  actually 
overcome  with  the  flattering  terms  in 
which  he  addressed  me  on  tne  subject 
of  my  escape. 

"  I  could  scarcely  at  first  credit 
the  story,"  said  he,  "  but  when  they 
told  me  that  you  were  a  '  Ninth  man,' 
one  of  the  old  Tapageurs,  I  never 
doubted  it  more,  i  ou  see  what  a  bad 
character  is.  Monsieur  de  Tiernayl" 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
the  prefix  to  my  name,  and  I  own  the 
sound  was  pleasurable.  "  I  served  a 
few  months  with  your  corps  myself,  but 
I  soon  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  pro- 
motion among  fellows  all  more  eager 
than  myself  for  distinction.  AV^ell,  sir, 
it  is  precisely  to  this  reputation  I  have 
yielded  my  credit,  and  to  which  Gene- 
ral Massena  is  kind  enough  to  concede 
his  own  confidence.  Your  advice  is 
about  to  be  acted  on,  Mens,  de  Tier- 
nay." 

"  The  coup  de  main  " — 

"A  little  lower,  if  ^ou  please,  my 
dear  sir.  The  expedition  is  to  be 
conducted  with  every  secrecy,  even 
from  the  officers  of  every  rank  below  a 
command.  Have  the  goodness  to  walk 
along  with  me  this  way.  If  I  under- 
stand General  Massena  aright,  your 
information  conveys  no  details,  nor 
any  particular  suggestions  as  to  the 
attack.*' 

**  None  whatever,  sir.  It  was  the 
mere  talk  of  a  gun-room — the  popular 
opinion  among  a  set  of  young  officers." 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  with  a  bow 
and  a  smile ;  "  the  suggestion  of  a 
number  of  high-minded  and  daring 
soldiers,  as  to  what  they  deemed  prac- 
ticable." 

•'Precisely,  sir." 
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''Neither  oould  you  collect  from 
their  conversation  anything  which  boro 
upon  the  number  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
vance guard,  or  their  state  of  pre- 
paration ?" 

**  Nothing,  sir.  The  opinion  of 
the  English  was,  I  suspect,  mainly 
founded  on  the  great  superiority  of  our 
forces  to  the  enemy's  in  all  attacks  of 
this  kind." 

"  Our  '  esprit  Tapageur,'  eh  ?"  said 
he,  laughing,  and  pinching  my  arm  fa- 
miliarly, and  I  joined  in  the  laugh  with 
pleasure.  "  Well,  Monsieur  de  Tier- 
nay,  let  us  endeavour  to  sustain  this 
good  impression.  The  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to-night." 

"To-night  I"  exclaimed  I,  in  amaze- 
ment :  for  everything  within  the  city 
seemed  tranquil  and  stiU. 

"To-night,  sir;  and,  by  the  kind 
favour  of  General  Massena,  I  am  to 
lead  the  attack;  the  reserve,  if  we 
are  ever  to  want  it,  being  under  his 
own  command.  It  is  to  be  at  your 
own  option  on  which  staff  you  will 
serve." 

"  On  yonr's,  of  course,  sir,"  cried 
I,  hastily.  "  A  man  who  stands  un. 
known  and  unvouched  for  among  his 
comrades,  as  I  do,  has  but  one  way  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  credit,  by  par- 
taking the  peril  he  counsels." 

"  There  could  be  no  doubt  cither  of 
your  judgment,  or  the  sound  reasons 
for  it,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  the 
only  question  was,  whether  you  might 
be  unequal  to  the  fatigue." 

'•  Trust  me,  sir,  you'll  not  have  to 
send  me  to  the  rere,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Then  you  are  extra  on  my  staff, 
Mons.  de  Tiemay." 

As  we  walked  along,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  give  me  the  details  of 
our  expedition,  which  was  to  be 
on  a  far  stronger  scale  than  I  antici- 
pated. Three  battalions  of  infantry, 
with  four  light  batteries,  and  as  many 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  were  to  form 
the  advance. 

"  We  shall  neither  want  the  artil- 
lery, nor  cavalry,  except  to  cover 
a  retreat,"  said  he  ;  "I  trust,  if  it 
come  to  that,  there  will  not  be 
many  of  us  to  protect ;  but  such  are 
the  General's  orders,  and  we  have  but 
to  obey  them." 

With  the  great  events  of  that  night 
on  my  memory,  it  is  strange  that  I 
should  n>tain  so  accurately  in  my 
mind,  the  trivial  and  slight  circum- 


stances, which  are  as  fretk  before  me 
as  if  they  had  occurred  but  vesterday. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  of  a 
dark  but  starry  ni^t,  not  a  breath  of 
wind  blowing,  that,  passing  throu^  a 
number  of  gloomy,  narrow  streeta,  I 
suddenly  found  myself  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Balbe  Pahice.  A  large 
marble  fountain  was  playing  in  tlio 
centre,  around  which  several  lamps 
were  lighted ;  by  these  I  could  see  that 
the  place  was  crowded  with  offioeFS, 
some  seated  at  tables  drinking,  some 
smoking,  and  others  lounging  up  and 
down  in  conversation.  Huge  loaves  of 
black  bread,  and  wicker-covered  ffaaks 
of  country  wine,  formed  the  entertain, 
ment ;  but  even  these,  to  judge  from  the 
zest  of  the  guests,  were  no  common  de- 
hcacies.  At  the  foot  of  a  little  marble 
group,  and  before  a  small  table,  with 
a  nup  on  it,  sat  General  Massena  him- 
self, in  his  grey  over-coat,  cutting  his 
bread  with  a  case  knife,  while  he 
talked  away  to  his  staff. 

"  These  nums  are  good  for  nothiog, 
Bressi,"  cried  he.  "  To  look  at  them, 
you'd  BUY  that  every  road  was  prac- 
ticable tor  artillery,  and  every  river 
passable,  and  you  find  afterwards  that 
all  these  fine  chaussees  are  bypaths, 
and  the  rivulets  downright  torrents. 
"V\Tio  knows  the  Chiavari  road  ?" 

"  Giorgio  knows  it  well,  sir,"  said 
the  officer  addressed,  and  who  was  a 
young  Piedmontese  from  Massena's 
own  village. 

"  Ah,  Birbante  I"  cried  the  General, 
"  are  you  here  again  ?"  and  he  turned 
laughingly  towards  a  little  bandy, 
legsed  monster,  of  less  than  three  feet 
high,  who,  with  a  cap  stuck  jauntily 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  a  wooden 
sword  at  his  side,  stepped  forward  with 
all  the  confidence  of  an  equal. 

"  Ay,  here  I  am,"  said  he,  raising 
his  hand  to  his  cap,  soldier  fashion ; 
"  there  was  nothins  else  for  it  bat 
this  trade,"  and  he  plaesd  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  wooden  weapon ;  **  you 
cut  down  all  the  mulberries,  and  left 
us  no  silk. worms ;  you  burned  all  the 
olives,  and  left  us  no  oil ;  you  trampled 
down  our  maize  crops  and  our  vines. 
Per  Baccho  I  the  only  thbg  left  was 
to  turn  brigand  like  yonrselt^  and  see 
what  would  come  of  it." 

"  Is  he  not  cool  to  talk  thus  to  a 
General  at  the  head  of  his  staff?"  said 
Massena,  with  an  assumed  gravity. 

"  I  knew  you  when  you  wore  a  dif- 
fcrent    looking   epaulette  than  that 
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tbere^*'  said  Giorgio^  "and  when  yon 
carried  one  of  your  father's  meal  sacks 
on  your  shoulder,  instead  of  all  that 
bravery." 

"  Parbleu  I  so  he  did,"  cried  Mas- 
sena,  laughing  heartily.  "  That  sooun- 
drel  was  always  about  our  mill,  andy  I 
belieyc,  lived  by  thieving  !'*  added  he, 
pointing  to  the'dwarf. 

**  Every  one  did  a  little  that  way  in 
our  village,"  said  the  dwarf;  ''but 
none  ever  profited  by  his  education 
like  yourself." 

If  the  Greneral  and  some  of  the 
younger  officers  seemed  highly  amused 
at  the  fellow's  impudence  and  effiron- 
tery,  some  of  the  others  looked  angiy 
and  indignant-  A  few  were  really  well 
bom,  and  could  afford  to  smile  at 
these  recognitions  ;  but  many  who 
sprung  from  an  origin  even  more  hum- 
ble than  the  General's,  could  not  con- 
ceal  their  angry  indignation  at  the 
scene. 

"  I  see  that  these  gentlemen  are  im- 
patient of  our  vulgar  recollections," 
sai  d  Massena,  with  a  sardonic  grin ;  *'  so 
now  to  business,  Giorgio.  You  know 
the  Chiavari  road — what  is't  like  ?" 

''  Good  enough  to  look  at,  but  mined 
in  four  places." 

The  General  gave  a  si^ificant  glance 
at  the  staff,  and  bade  him  go  on. 

"  The  white  coats  are  strong  in  that 
quarter,  and  have  eight  guns  to  bear 
upon  the  road,  where  it  passes  beneath 
Monte  Ratt^." 

•'  Why,  I  was  told  that  the  pass  was 
undefended!"  cried  Massena,  anjnily; 
''that  a  few  skirmishers  were  aU  that 
could  be  seen  near  it." 

"All  that  could  be  seen! — so  they 
are;  but  there  are  eight  twelve-pounder 
^ns  in  the  brushwoocl,  with  shot  and 
shell  enough  to  be  seen,  and  felt  too." 

Massena  now  turned  to  the  officers 
near  him,  and  conversed  with  them  ea- 

ferly  for  some  time.  The  debated  point 
subsequently  heard  was  how  to  make 
a  feint  attack  on  the  Chiavari  road,  to 
mask  the  coup  de  main  intended  for  the 
Monte  Faccio.  To  give  the  false  at- 
tack any  colour  of  reality  required  a 
larger  force  and  greater  preparation 
than  they  could  afford,  and  this  was 
now  the  great  difficulty.  At  last  it  was 
resolved  that  this  should  be  a  mere  de- 
monstration, not  to  push  Air  beyond 
the  walls,  but,  by  all  tne  semblance  of  a 
serious  advance,  to  attract  as  much  at- 
tention as  possible  from  the  enemy. 
Another  and  a  greater  erabarra^ment 


lay  in  the  &ct,  that  the  troops  intended 
for  the  coup  de  nutm  had  no  other  exit 
than  the  gate  which  led  to  Chiavari ; 
so  that  the  two  lines  of  march  would  in- 
tersect  and  interfere  with  each  other. 
Could  we  even  have  passed  out  our  Ti- 
railleurs in  advance,  the  support  could 
easily  follow ;  but  the  enemy  would,  of 
course,  notice  the  direction  our  advance 
would  take,  and  our  object  be  imme- 
diately detected. 

"  Why  not  pass  the  skirmishers  out 
by  the  embrasures,  to  the  left  yonder," 
said  I ;  "  I  see  many  a  track  where  men 
have  gone  already." 

"  It  is  steep  as  a  wall,"  cried  one. 

**  And  there's  a  breast  of  rock  in 
front  that  no  foot  could  scale." 

**  Tou  have  at  least  a  thousand  feet 
of  precipice  above  you,  when  you  reach 
the  glen,  if  ever  you  do  reach  it  alive." 

*'  And  this  to  be  done  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  night  1" 

Such  were  the  discouraging  com- 
ments which  rattled,  quick  as  mwetry, 
around  me. 

"  The  Lieutenant's  i^ht,  neverthe- 
less," said  Giorgio.  "  Half  the  volti- 
geurs  of  the  garrison  know  the  path 
well  already;  and  as  to  darkness — if 
there  were  a  moon  you  dared  not  at- 
tempt it." 

*•  There's  some  truth  in  that,"  ob- 
served an  old  major. 

"  Could  you  promise  to  guide  them, 
Gion^io,"  said  Massena. 

**  les,  every  step  of  the  way ;  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort." 

"There,  then,"  cried  the  General, 
"one  great  difficulty  is  got  over  al- 
ready." 

"  Not  so  fastyGeneralemio,"  said  the 
dwarf;  **I  said  I  could,  but  I  never 
said  that  I  would." 

"  Not  for  a  liberal  present,  Giorgio ; 
not  if  I  filled  that  leather  pouch  of  yours 
with  five-franc  pieces,  man  ?" 

"  I  might  not  live  to  spend  it,  and  I 
care  little  for  my  next  of  xin,"  said  the 
dwarf,  diyly. 

"  I  don't  think  that  we  need  his  ser- 
-rices.  General,"  said  I;  **I  saw  the 
place  this  evening,  and  however  steep 
it^seems  from  the  walls,  the  descent  is 
practicable  enough — at  least  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  Tirailleurs,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  would  never  have  hesitated 
about  it." 

I  little  knew  that  when  I  uttered  this 
speech  I  had  sent  a  shot  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  magazine,  the  ruling  pas- 
ifiion  of  Masscna's  mind  being  an  almost 
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insane  jealousy  of  Moreau's  military 
fame ;  bis  famoHS  campaign  of  South- 
ern  Germany,  and  his  wonderful  retreat 
upon  the  Rhine,  being  regarded  ad 
achievements  of  the  highest  order. 

"  I've  got  some  of  those  regiments 
you  speak  of  in  my  brigade  here,  sir," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  directly  to 
me,  **  and  I  must  own  that  their  disci- 
pline reflects  but  little  credit  on  the 
skill  of  so  great  an  officer  as  General 
Moreau ;  and  as  to  light-troops,  I  fancy 
Colonel  de  Vallence  yonder  would 
scarcely  feel  it  a  flattery,  were  you  to 
tell  him  to  take  a  lesson  from  them.** 

'<  I  have  just  been  speaking  to  Colonel 
de  Vallence,  General,"  said  Colonel  de 
Barre.  He  confirms  everything  Mons. 
de  Tiemav  tells  us  of  the  practicable 
nature  oi  these  paths;  his  fellows 
have  tracked  them  at  all  hours,  and 


neither  want  guidance  nor  direction 
to  go." 

*<  In  that  case  I  ma^  as  well  ofier  mj 
services,"  said  Giorgio,  tightening  his 
belt ;  '*  but  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  too 
late  to  b^n  to-night— we  must  start 
immediatdy  after  nightfall.  It  will 
take  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  to  de- 
scend the  clifi*,  a  gocd  two  hours  to 
climb  the  ascent,  so  that  you'll  not  have 
much  time  to  spare  before  daybreak." 

Giorgio's  opinion  was  backed  by  se- 
veral others,  and  it  was  finally  resolv«^ 
upon  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
on  the  following  evening.  Meanwhile, 
the  dwarf  was  committed  to  Uie  safe 
custody  of  a  Serjeant,  affectedly  to  look 
to  his  proper  care  and  treatment*  but 
really  to  guard  against  any  imprudent 
revelations  that  he  might  make  respect- 
ing the  intended  atta^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVT. 


osnoA  DVRiva  thb  sibos. 


If  the  natural  perils  of  the  expedition 
were  sufficient  to  suggest  grave 
thoughts,  the  sight  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  form  it  was  even  a  stronger 
incentive  to  fear.  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes,  as  I  watched  the  battalions 
which  now  deployed  before  me.  Always 
accustomed,  whatever  the  hardships 
they  were  opposed  to,  to  see  French 
soldiers  light-hearted,  gay,  and  agile, 
performino;  their  duties  m  a  spirit  of 
sportive  pleasure,  as  if  soldiering  were 
tut  fun,  what  was  the  shock  I  received 
at  sight  of  these  care-worn,  downcast, 
hollow-cheeked  fellows,  dragging  their 
legs  wearily  along,  and  scarcely  seem- 
ing  to  hear  the  words  of  command ; 
their  clothes,  patched  and  mended, 
sometimes  too  big,  sometimes  too  little, 
showing  that  they  had  changed  wear^ 
ers  wiuiout  being  altered;  their  tat- 
tered shoes,  tied  on  with  strings  round 
the  ancles ;  their  very  weapons  dirty 
and  uncared  for ;  they  resembled  rather 
a  horde  of  bandits  than  the  troops  of 
the  first  army  of  Europe.  There  was, 
besides,  an  expression  of  stealthy,  trea- 
cherous ferocity  in  their  faces,  such  as 
I  never  saw  before.  To  this  pitiable 
condition  had  they  been  brought  by 
starvation.  Not  alone  the  horses  had 
been  eaten,  but  dogs  and  cat4  ;  even 
the  vermin  of  the  cellars  and  sewers 
was  consumed  as  food.  Leather  and 
skins  were  all  eagerly  devoured ;  and 


there  is  but  too  terrible  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  human  flesh  itself  was  used 
to  prolong  for  a  few  hours  this  exis- 
tence of  misery. 

As  they  defiled  into  the  '*  Piazza," 
there  seemed  a  kind  of  effort  to  assume 
the  port  and  bearing  of  their  craft; 
and  although  many  stumbled,  and 
some  actually  fell,  from  weakness,  there 
was  an  evident  attempt  to  put  on  a 
military  appearance.  The  manner  of 
the  adjutant,  as  he  passed  down  the 
line,  revealed  at  once  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  No  longer  inspecting 
every  little  detiul  of  equipment,  criti- 
cising this,  or  remarking  on  that,  his 
whole  attention  was  ^ven  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  musket,  whose  lock  he 
closely  scrutinised,  and  then  turned  to 
the  cartouch-box.  The  ragged  uni- 
forms, the  uncouth  shakos,^e  belts 
dirty  and  awry,  never  called  forth  a 
word  of  rebuke.  Too  glad,  as  it  seem- 
ed, to  recognise  even  the  remnants  of 
discipline,  he  came  back  from  his  in- 
spection apparently  well  satisfied  and 
content. 

*'  These  fellows  turn  out  well,**  said 
Colonel  de  Barre,  as  he  looked  along 
the  line ;  and  I  stjurted  to  see  if  the 
speech  were  an  unfeeling  jest.  Far 
from  it ;  he  spoke  in  all  seriousness  I 
The  terrible  scenes  he  had  for  months 
been  witnessing ;  the  men  dropping 
from  hunger  at  their  posts ;  the  sen- 
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tries  fainting  as  tbey  carried  arms,  and 
borne  awaj  to  hospital  to  die ;  the 
bursts  of  madness  that  would  now  and 
then  break  forth  from  men  whose 
agcn/  became  unendurable,  had  so 
steeled  him  to  horrors,  that  even  this 
poor  shadow  of  military  display  seemed 
orderly  and  imposing. 

"Tueyare  the  22nd,  colonel,"  re- 
plied the  adjutant,  |)roudly,  **  a  corps 
that  always  have  maintained  their  cha- 
racter, whether  on  parade  or  under 
firer 

•*AhI  the  22nd,  are  they?  They 
have  come  up  from  Ronco,  then  ?*' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  that  Ge- 
neral Soult  could  spare  us." 

•*  Fine-looking  fellows  they  are," 
said  De  Barre,  scanning  them  through 
his  glass.  "  The  third  company  is  a 
little,  a  very  little  to  the  rear — don't 
you  perceive  it? — and  the  flank  is  a 
thought  or  so  restless  and  unsteady." 

''A  sergeant  has  just  been  carried 
to  the  rear  ill,  sir,"  said  a  young  officer, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"The  heat,  I  have  no  doubt;  a 
'colpo  di  sole,*  AS  they  tell  us  everything 
b,"  said  De  Barre.  "  By  the  way,  is 
not  this  the  regiment  that  boasts  the 
pretty  vivandiere?  What's  this  her 
name  is  ?" 

"  Lela,  sir." 

**Yes,  to  be  sure,  Lela.  I'm  sure 
I've  heard  her  toasted  often  enough  at 
cafes  and  restaurants." 

"  There  she  is,  sir,  yonder,  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  the  fountain ;"  and  the 
officer  made  a  sign  with  his  sword  for 
the  girl  to  come  over.  She  made  an 
effort  to  arise  at  the  order ;  but  totter- 
ed  back,  and  would  have  fallen  if  a 
soldier  had  not  caught  her.  Then  sud- 
denly collecting  her  strength,  she  ar- 
ranged the  foWs  of  her  short  scarlet 
jupe,  and  smoothing  down  the  braids 
of  her  fair  hair,  came  forward,  at  that 
sliding,  hnlf-skipping  pace  that  is  the 
wont  of  her  craft. 

The  exertion,  and  possibly  the  ex- 
citement, had  flushed  her  cheek;  so 
that  as  she  came  forward  her  look  was 
brilliantly  handsome ;  but  as  the  co- 
lour died  away,  aud  a  livid  pallor 
spread  over  her  jaws,  lank  and  drawn 
in  by  famine,  her  expression  was  dread- 
ful. The  large  eyes,  lustrous  and 
wild-looking,  gleamed  with  the  fire  of 
fever,  while  her  thin  nostrils  quivered 
at  each  respiration. 

Poor  girl,  even  then,  with  famine 
and  fever  eating  within  her,  the  traits 


of  womanly  vanity  itill  survived,  and 
as  she  carried  her  hand  to  her  cap  in 
salute,  she  made  a  faint  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

"  The  22nd  may  indeed  be  proud  of 
their  vivandiere,"  said  De  Barre,  gal- 
lantly. 

"What  hast  in  the  •  tonnelet,' Le- 
la?" continued  he,  tapping  the  little 
silver  hooped  barrel  sHe  carried  at  her 
back. 

*'Ah  que  voulez  vofisf*'  cried  she 
laughing,  with  a  low,  husky  sound,  the 
laugh  of  famine. 

"I  must  have  a  glass  of  it  to  your 
health,  ma  belle  Lela,  if  it  cost  me  a 
crown  piece,"  and  he  drew  forth  the 
coin  as  he  spoke. 

"For  such  a  toast»  the  liquor  is 
^uite  good  enough,"  said  Lela,  draw- 
ing back  at  the  o%r  of  money ;  while 
slinging  the  little  cask  in  mnt,  she 
unhooked  a  small  silver  cup,  and  filled 
it  with  water. 

"No  brandy,  Lela?" 

"  None,  Colonel,"  said  she,  shaking 
her  head,  "  and  if  I  had,  these  poor 
f<l^ows  yonder  would  not  like  it  so  well. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he  signifi- 
cantly,  "  theirs  is  the  thirst  of  fever." 

A  short,  dry  cough,  and  a  barely 

Eerceptible  nod  of  the  head,  was  all 
er  reply ;  but  their  eyes  met,  and  any 
so  sad  an  expression  as  they  inter- 
changed I  never  beheld  I  it  was  a  con- 
fession in  full  of  all  each  had  seen  of 
sorrow,  of  suffering,  and  of  death. 
The  terrible  events  three  months  of 
famine  had  revealed,  and  all  the  agonies 
of  pestilence  and  madness. 

"  That  is  delicious  water,  Ti^rnay," 
said  the  colonel,  as  he  passed  me  the 
cup,  and  thus  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  sad  theme  of  his  thoughts. 

"  I  fetch  it  from  a  well  outside  the 
walls  every  morning,"  said  Lela,  "  ay, 
and  Tfithip  gun  shot  of  the  Austrian 
sentries  too." 

"  There's  coolness  for  you.  Tier- 
nay,"  said  the  colonel ;  *•  think  what  the 
22nd  are  made  of  when  their  vivandiere 
dares  to  do  this." 

"They'll  not  astonish  Am,"  said 
Lela,  looking  steadily  at  me. 

"  And  why  not,  ma  belle  ?"  cried  De 
Barre. 

'•He  was  a  Tapageur,  one  of  the 
'Naughty  Ninth,*  as  they  called  them." 

"  Flow  do  you  know  that,  Ix^la  ? 
Have  we  ever  met  before  ?"  cried  I, 
eagerly. 

"  I've  seen  you,  sir,"  said  she,  slily. 
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*'  They  used  to  call  you  the  corporal 
that  won  the  battle  of  Kehl.  I  Know 
my  father  always  said  so." 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
iuterrron^ated  her  further ;  so  fascinat- 
iog  is  sclfishuess,  that  already  at  least 
a  hundred  questions  were  presenting 
themselves  to  my  mind.  Who  could 
L-ela  be  ?  and  who  was  her  father  ?  and 
what  were  these  reports  about  me? 
Had  I  really  won  fame  without  know- 
ing it  ?  and  did  my  comrades  indeed 
speak  of  me  with  honour  ?  All  these, 
and  many  more  inquiries,  were  press- 
ing for  utterance,  as  General  Massena 
w^ed  up  with  his  staff.  The  General 
fully  corroborated  De  Barre*s  opinion 
of  the  "  22nd. "  They  were,  as  he  ex- 
pressed, a  •*  magnificent  body.**  "  It 
was  a  perfect  pleasure  to  see  such 
troops  under  arms."  "  Those  fellows 
certainly  exhibited  few  traces  of  a 
starved-out  garrison."  Such  and  such 
like  were  the  jestins  observations  ban- 
died from  one  to  the  other,  in  all  the 
earnest  seriousness  of  truth  I  What 
more  terrible  evidence  of  the  scenes 
they  had  passed  through,  than  these 
convictions  I  What  more  stunning 
proof  of  the  condition  to  which  long 
Bufiering  had  reduced  them  I 

"  Where  is  our  pleasant  friend,  who 
talked  to  us  of  the  Black  Forest  last 
night?" 

**Ah,  there  he  is;  well.  Monsieur 
Tiemay,  do  you  think  General  Mo- 
reau*s  people  turned  out  better  than 
that  after  the  retreat  fromDonaues- 
chingen  ?  " 

^  There  was  no  need  for  any  reply, 
since  the  scornful  burst  of  laughter  of 
the  staff  already  gave  the  answer  he 
wanted ;  and  now  he  walked  forward  to 
the  centre  of  the  piazza,  while  the 
troops  proceeded  to  march  past. 

The  band,  a  miserable  group,  re- 
duced from  fifty  to  thirteen  in  number, 
struck  up  a  quick  step,  and  the  troops, 
animated  by  the  sounds,  and  more  still, 
perhaps,  by  Massena's  presence,  made 
an  efiort  to  step  out  in  quick  time ;  but 
the  rocking,  wavering  motion,  the  clink- 
ing muskets,  and  uncertain  salt,  were 
indescribably  painful  to  a  soldier's  eye. 
Their  colonel,  De  VaUence,  however, 
evidently  did  not  regard  them  thus,  for 
as  he  joined  the  staSf,  he  received  the 
General's  compliments  with  all  the  good 
fiiith  and  composure  in  the  world. 

The  battalions  were  marched  off  to 

*"iuTack8,  and  the  group    of  officers 

\q  up  to  repair   to  their  several 


quarters.  It  was  the  hour  of  dinner, 
but  it  had  been  many  a  day  since  that 
meal  had  been  heard  of  amongst  them. 
A  stray  cafe  here  and  there  was  open 
in  the  city,  but  a  cup  of  coffee,  without 
milk,  and  a  small  roll  of  black  bread, 
a  horrid  compound  of  rye  and  cocoa, 
was  all  the  refreshment  obtainable;  and 
yet,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  a  murmur 
or  a  complaint  was  unheard  against 
the  General  or  the  Government.  The 
heaviest  reverses,  the  gloomiest  hours 
of  ill  fortune,  never  extinguished  the 
hope  that  Genoa  was  to  be  relieved  at 
last,  and  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
hold  out  for  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte. 
To  the  extent  of  this  conviction  is  to 
be  attributed  the  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  feeling  displayed  l^  the  mili- 
tary and  the  townsfolk. 

The  latter,  unsustained  by  hope, 
without  one  spark  of  speculation  to 
cheer  their  gloomy  destiny,  starved,  and 
sickened,  and  died  in  masses.  The 
very  requirements  of  discipline  were 
useful  in  averting  the  despondent  va- 
cuity which  comes  of  hunger.  Of  the 
sanguine  confidence  of  the  soldiery  in 
the  coming  of  their  comrades,  I  was 
to  witness  a  strong  illustration  on  the 
very  day  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  weather  had  been  heavy 
and  overcast,  and  the  heat  excessive, 
so  that  all  who  were  icee  from  duty 
had  either  lain  down  to  sleep,  or  were 
quietly  resting  within  doors,  when  a 
certain  stir  and  movement  in  the  streets, 
a  rare  event  during  the  hours  of  the 
fflcsta,  drew  many  a  head  to  the  win- 
dows. The  report  ran,  and  like  wild- 
fire it  spread  through  the  city,  that 
the  advanced  guard  of  Buonaparte  had 
reached  Ronco  that  morning,  and  were 
already  in  march  on  Genoa  I  Although 
nobody  could  trace  this  story  to  any 
direct  source,  each  believed  and  re> 
peated  it ;  the  tale  growing  more  coa- 
sistent  and  fuller  at  every  repetition. 
I  need  not  weary  my  reader  with  all  the 
additions  and  corrections  the  narrative 
received,  nor  recount  how  now  it  waa 
Moreau  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine ;  now  it  was  Keller- 
mann's  brigade ;  now  it  was  Macdo- 
nald,  who  had  passed  the  Ticino,  and 
last  of  all,  Buonaparte.  The  controver- 
sy was  often  even  an  angry  one,  when, 
finally,  all  speculation  was  met  by  the 
official  report,  that  all  that  was  known 
lay  in  the  simple  fact,  that  heavy  guns 
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Imd  been  heard  that  morning,  near 
Bonooy  and  as  the  Austrians  held  no 
position  with  artillery  there«  the  6ring 
most  needs  be  French. 

This  very  bare  announcement  was, 
of  coursey  a  great  <'  come  down  "  for 
all  the  circumstantial  detail  with  which 
we  had  been  amusing  ourselves  and 
each  other,  but  yet  it  nourished  hope, 
and  the  hope  that  was  nearest  to  all 
our  hearts,  too  1  The  streets  were  soon 
filled;  officers  and  soldiers  hastily 
dressed,  and  with  manj  a  fault  of  cos- 
tume, were  all  oommmgled,  exchang- 
ing opinions,  resolving  doubts,  and 
even  bandying  congratulations.  The 
starved  and  hungry  faces  were  lighted 
up  with  an  expression  of  savage  glee. 
It  was  like  the  last  dickering  ^eam  of 
passion  in  men,  whose  whole  vitality 
was  the  energy  of  fever  I  The  heavy 
debt  they  owed  their  enemy  was  at  last 
to  bepaid,  and  all  the  insulting  injury  of 
abesieged  and  famine-stricken  garrison 
to  be  avenged.  A  surging  movement  in 
the  crowd  told  that  some  event  had  oc- 
curred ;  it  was  Massena  and  his  staff, 
who  were  proceeding  to  a  watch- 
tower  in  the  bastion,  from  whence  a 
wide  range  of  counfiy  could  be  seen. 
This  was  reassuring.  The  General 
himself  entertained  the  story,  and  here 
was  ^roof  that  there  was  « some- 
thing in  it."  All  the  population  now 
made  for  the  walls ;  every  spot  from 
which  the  view  towards  Ronco  could 
be  obtained  was  speedilv  crowded, 
every  window  filled,  and  all  the  house- 
tops cranmied.  A  dark  mass  of  inky 
doud  covered  the  tops  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  even  descended  to  some  dis- 
tance down  the  sides.  With  what  shapes 
and  forms  of  military  splendour  did 
our  imaginations  people  the  space  be- 
hind that  sombre  curtain  1  What  co- 
lumns of  stem  warriors,  what  prancing 
squadrons,  what  earth-shaking  masses 
or  heavy  artillery  I  How  longingly  each 
eye  grew  weary  watchinff— waiting 
for  the  veil  to  be  rent,  and  the  glancing 
steel  to  be  seen  glistening  bright  in  the 
sun  ra;^sl 

As  if  to  torture  our  anxieties,  the 
lowering  mass  crew  darker  and  hea- 
vier^anaroUing  uizily  adown  the  moun- 
tain, it  filled  up  the  valley,  wrapping 
earth  and  sky  in  one  murky  mantle. 

**  There,  did  you  hear  that  ?"  cried 
one,  "that  was  artillery." 

A  pause  followed,  each  ear  was 
bent  to  listen,  and  not  a  word  was 
uttered,  for  full  a  minute  or  more; 


the  immense  host,  as  if  swayed  by 
the  one  impulse,  strained  to  catch 
the  sounds,  when  suddenly,  from  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  top,  there 
came  a  rattling,  crashing  noise,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  dull,  deep  booming  that 
every  soldier's  heart  responds  to.  What 
a  cheer  then  burst  forth !  never  did  I 
hear— never  may  I  hear  such  a  crv  as 
that  was^t  was  like  the  wild  yell  of 
a  shipwrecked  crew,  as  some  distant 
sail  hove  in  sight ;  and  yet,  through  its 
cadence,  there  rang  the  mad  lust  for 
vengeance  I  Yes,  in  all  the  agonies  of 
sinkmg  strength,  with  fever  in  Uieir 
hearts,  and  we  death  sweat  on  their 
cheeks,  their  cry  was  Blood  1  The 
puny  shout,  for  such  it  seemed  now, 
was  drowned  in  the  deafening  crash 
that  now  was  heard ;  peal  after  peal 
shook  the  air,  the  same  rattling,  pep- 
pering noise  of  musketry  continuing 
through  all. 

That  the  French  were  in  strong  force, 
as  well  as  the  enemy,  there  comd  now 
be  no  doubt.  Nothing  but  a  serious 
affair  and  a  stubborn  resistance  could 
warrant  such  a  fire.  It  had  every  sem- 
blance of  an  attack  with  all  arms.  The 
roar  of  the  heavy  guns  made  the  air 
vibrate,  and  the  clatter  of  small  arms 
was  incessant.  How  each  of  us  filled 
up  the  picture  from  the  impulses  of  his 
own  fancy !  Some  said  that  the  French 
were  still  behind  the  mountain,  and 
storming  the  heights  of  the  Borghetto ; 
others  thought  that  they  had  gained 
the  summit,  but  not  ''en  force,"  and 
were  only  contesting  their  position 
there ;  and  a  few  more  sanguine,  of 
whom  I  was  one  myself,  imagined  that 
they  were  driving  the  Austrians  down 
the  Apennines,  cleaving  their  ranks  as 
they  went,  with  their  artillery. 

Lach  new  crash,  every  momentary 
change  of  direction  of  the  sounds, 
fiivoured  this  opinion  or  that,  and  the 
excitement  of  partisanship  rose  to  an 
immense  height.  What  added  inde- 
scribably to  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
was  a  group  of  Austrian  oflicers  on 
horseback,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
obtain  tidings,  had  ridden  beyond  their 
lines,  and  were  now  standing  almost 
within  musket  range  of  us.  We  could 
see  that  their  telescopes  were  turned  to 
the  eventful  spot,  and  we  gloried  to 
think  of  the  effect  the  scene  must  be 
producing  on  them. 

"They've  seen  enough  1"  cried  one 
of  our  fellows,  laughing,  while  he 
pointed  to  the  horsemen,  who  suddenly 
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wheeling:  about,  galloped  back  to  their 
camp  at  full  speed. 

"  You'll  have  the  drams  beat  to  anna 
now ;  there's  little  time  to  lose.  Our 
cuirassiers  will  soon  be  upon  them," 
cried  another,  in  ecstacy. 

<'  No,  but  the  rain  will,  and  upon 
us  too,"  saidGiorgio,  who  had  now  come 
up  ;  <*  don't  you  see  that  its  not  a  battle 
yonder,  it's  a  •  borasco.'  There  it 
comes.  "And  as  if  the  outstretched  finser 
of  the  dwarf  had  been  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  the  great  doud  was  suddenly 
torn  open  with  a  crash,  and  the  rain 
descended  like  a  deluge,  swept  along 
by  a  hurricane  wind,  and  came  in  vast 
sheets  of  water,  while  high  over  our 
heads,  and  moving  onward  towards  the 
sea,  growled  the  distant  thunder.  The 
great  mountain  was  now  visible  from 
base  to  summit,  but  not  a  soldier,  not 
a  gun  to  be  seen  1  Swollen  and  yellow, 
ih&  gushing  torrents  leaped  madly  from 
cra^  to  crag,  and  crashing  trees,  and 
fallmg  rocks,  added  their  wild  sounds 
to  the  tumult. 


There  we  stood,  mate  and  sorrow, 
struck,  r^ardless  of  the  seething  rmio, 
unconscious  of  an3rthing  save  our  dia. 
appointment.  The  hope  we  bdlt  upon 
had  left  us,  and  the  dreary  scene  of 
storm  around  seemed  but  a  type  of  our 
own  future  1  And  yet  we  oould  not  turn 
away,  but  with  eyes  strained  and  aefa- 
ing,  gazed  at  the  spot  from  where  our 
succour  should  have  come. 

I  looked  up  at  the  watch-tower,  and 
there  was  Massena  still,  his  arms  folded 
on  a  battlement ;  he  seemed  to  be  deep 
in  thought.  At  last  he  arose,  and 
drawine  his  doak  across  his  Iki^,  de- 
scendeu  the  winding-stair  outside  the 
tower.  His  step  was  slow,  and  more 
than  once  he  halted,  as  if  to  think 
When  he  reached  the  walls,  he  walked 
rapidly  on,  his  suite  following  him. 

''Ah,  Mons.  Tiernay,"  said  he,  as 
he  passed  me,  "  you  know  what  an 
Apennine  storm  is  now ;  but  it  wQl 
cool  the  air,  and  give  us  delicious  wea- 
ther ;"  and  so  he  passed  on  with  an  easy 
smile. 


CHAPT£a     XXZTIX. 


MOHT«  DI  VACOIO. 


Tns  disappotntment  we  had  suffered 
was  not  the  only  circumstance  adverse 
to  our  expedition.  The  rain  had  now 
swollen  tne  smallest  rivulets  to  the 
size  of  torrents ;  in  many  places  the 
paths  would  be  torn  away  and  oblite- 
rated,  and  everywhere  the  difficulty  of 
a  night  march  enormously  increased. 
Giorgio,  however,  who  was,  perhaps, 
afraid  of  forfeiting  his  reward,  assured 
the  Greneral  that  these  mountain  streams 
subside  even  more  rapidly  than  they 
rise ;  tiiat  such  was  the  dryness  of  the 
soil,  no  trace  of  rain  would  be  seen  by 
sunset,  and  that  we  should  have  a 
calm,  starry  night ;  the  very  thing  we 
wanted  for  our  enterprise. 

We  did  not  need  persuasion  to  be- 
lieve all  he  said,  the  opinion  chimed  in 
with  our  own  wishen,  and  better  still, 
was  verified  to  the  very  letter  by  a 
glorious  afternoon.      Landward,  the 

rtacle  was  perfectly  enchanting ; 
varied  foliage  of  the  Apennines, 
refreshed  by  the  rain,  glittered  and 
shone  in  the  sun's  rays,whue  in  the  bay, 
the  fleet,  with  saiU  hung  out  to  dry, 
presented  a  grand  and  an  imposing 
sight.  Better  than  all,  Monte  Faccio 
now  appeared  quite  near  us ;  we  could« 


even  with  the  naked  eye,  perceive  all 
the  defences,  and  were  fd>le  to  detect 
a  party  of  soldiers  at  work  outside  the 
walls,  clearing,  as  it  seemed,  some 
water-course  that  had  been  impeded 
by  the  storm.  Unimportant  as  the 
labour  was,  we  watched  it  anxiouBly^ 
for  we  thought  that  periiaps  before 
another  sunset  many  a  brave  fellow's 
blood  might  dye  that  earth.  During 
the  whole  of  that  day,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  not  a  slust  had  been  fixed 
either  from  the  land-batteries  or  the 
fleet,  and  as  though  a  trace  had  been 
agreed  to,  we  sat  watching  each  other's 
movements  peaeefiilly  and  calmly. 

"  The  Austrians  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  much  deceived  as  ourselves, 
sir,"  said  an  old  artillery  sergeant  to 
me,  as  I  strolled  along  the  walls  at 
nightfall.  "  The  pieq^uets  last  night 
were  clc^e  to  the  glacis,  but  see  now 
they  have  fallen  back  a  gun-shot  or 
more." 

«  But  they  had  time  enough  since 
to  have  resumed  thdr  old  position,** 
said  I,  half  doubting  the  aocuraey  of 
the  surmise. 

"  Time  enough,  par  bleu ;  I  riionl 
think  80  tool    out  when  tiie  white- 
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coats  illAikBuvre,  they  write  to  VientiA 
to  ask,  *  What's  to  be  done  next  ?*  ** 

This  passing  remark,  in  which,  with 
all  its  exaggeration,  there  lay  a  germ 
of  truth,  was  the  nniversal  judgment 
of  our  soldiers  on  those  of  the  Imperial 
army;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
notion  may  be  ascribed  mach  of  that 
fearless  indifference  with  which  small 
divisions  of  ours  attacked  whole  army 
corps  of  the  enemy.  Buonaparte  was 
the  first  to  point  out  this  slowness,  and 
to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

''If  our  Grenend  ever  intended  a 
sortie,  this  would  be  the  night  for  it, 
sir,"  resumed  he :  '*  the  noise  of  those 
mountain  streams  would  mask  the 
sounds  of  a  march,  and  even  cavahy, 
if  led  with  caution,  might  be  in  upon 
them  before  they  were  aware." 

This  speech  pleased  me,  not  only 
for  the  judgment  it  conveyed,  but  as 
an  assurance  that  our  expedition  was 
still  a  secret  in  the  garrison. 

On  questioning tTO  sergeant  further, 
I  was  struck  to  nnd  that  he  had  aban. 
doned  utterly  all  hope  of  ever  seeing 
France  again ;  such  he  told  me  was  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  soldiery.  "  We 
know  well,  sir,  that  Massena  is  not  the 
man  to  capitulate,  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  be  relieved."  And  yet  with  this 
stem,  comfortless  conviction  on  their 
minds— with  hunger,  and  famine,  and 
pestilence  on  every  side — ^they  never 
uttered  one  word  of  complaint,  not  even 
a  murmur  of  remonstrance.  What 
would  Moreau*s  fellows  say  of  us  ? 
What  would  the  Army  of  the  Meuse 
tiiink?  These  were  the  ever  present 
arguments  against  surrender ;  and  the 
judgment  of  their  comrades  was  far 
more  terrible  to  them  than  the  grape- 
ahot  of  the  enemy. 

**  But  do  you  not  think  when  Buona- 
parte crosses  the  Alps  he  will  hasten  to 
OUF  relief?" 

"  Not  he.  Sir  I  I  know  hun  well.  I 
was  in  the  same  troop  with  him,  a  bom- 
bardier at  the  same  gun.  Buonaparte 
will  never  go  after  small  game  where 
there's  a  nobler  prey  before  him.  If  he 
does  cross  the  Alps  he'll  be  for  a  great 
battle  under  Mdan  ;  or,  mayhap, 
march  on  Venice.  He*8  not  thinking 
of  our  starved  battalions  here  ;  he's 
planning  some  great  campaign,  depend 
on  it.  He  never  faced  the  Alps  to  suc- 
cour Genoa." 

How  true  was  this  appreciation  of 
the  great  General's  ambition,  I  need 
acarcely  repeat ;  but  so  it  was  at  the 


time ;  many  were  able  to  guess  the  bold 
aspirings  of  one  who,  to  the  nation, 
seemed  merely  one  among  the  nume- 
rous candidates  for  fame  and  honours. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afler  my  con- 
versation with  the  sergeant,  that  an  or- 
derly came  to  summon  me  to  Colonel 
de  Barre's  quarters ;  and  with  all  my 
haste  to  obey,  I  only  arrived  as  the 
column  was  formed.  The  plan  of  at- 
tack was  simple  enough.  Three  Vol- 
tigeur  companies  were  to  attempt  the 
assault  of  the  Monte  Faccio,  under  De 
Barre ;  while  to  engage  attention,  and 
draw  off  the  enemy's  force,  a  strong 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  was  to  de- 
bouch on  the  Chiavari  road,  as  thoush 
to  force  a  passage  in  that  direction.  In 
all  that  reorarded  secrecy  and  despatch 
our  expedition  was  perfect ;  and  as  we 
moved  silently  through  the  streets,  the 
sleeping  citizens  never  knew  of  our 
march.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  the  co- 
lumn halted,  to  give  us  time  to  pass 
along  the  walls  and  descend  the  glen, 
an  operation  which,  it  was  estimated, 
would  take  fort^-five  minutes ;  at  the 
expiration  of  this  they  were  to  issue 
forth  to  the  feint  attack. 

At  a  quick  step  we  now  pressed  for- 
ward towards  the  anele  of  the  bastion, 
whence  man^  a  path  led  down  the  cliff 
in  all  directions.  Half-a-dozen  of  our 
men,  well  acquainted  with  the  spot,  vo- 
lunteered as  guides,  and  the  muskets 
being  slung  on  the  back,  the  word  was 
given  to  '*  move  on,"  the  rallying-place 
being  the  plateau  of  the  orange-trees 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

*'  Steep  enough  this,"  said  De  Barre 
to  me,  as  holding  on  by  briars  and 
brambles,  we  slowly  descended  the 
gorge  ;  "  but  few  of  us  will  ever  climb 
it  again." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  asked  I,  in  some 
surprise. 

**Ofcourse,Iknowit;"saidhe.  "Val- 
lence,  who  commands  the  battalions 
below,  always  condemned  the  scheme  ; 
rely  on  it,  he's  not  the  man  to  make 
himself  out  a  false  prophet.  I  dont 
pretend  to  tell  you  tnat  in  our  days  of 
monarchy  there  were  neither  jealousies 
nor  party  grudges,  and  that  men  were 
above  all  small  and  ungenerous  rivalry ; 
but,  assuredly,  we  luid  less  of  them 
than  now.  If  the  field  of  competition  is 
more  open  to  every  one,  so  are  the  arts 
by  which  success  is  won;  a  pre-emi- 
nence in  a  republic  moans  always  the 
ruin  of  a  rival.  If  we  fail,  as  fail  wo 
must,  he'll  be  a  GeneraL" 
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**  Bat  why  must  we  fail  ?  " 

"  For  every  reason ;  we  are  not  in 
force ;  we  know  nothing  of  what  we 
are  about  to  attack ;  and,  if  repukedy 
have  no  retreat  behind  us." 

"Then  why ?"    I  stopped,  for 

abeady  I  saw  the  impropriety  of  my 
question. 

/'Why  did  I  advise  the  attack?" 
said  he  mildly,  taking  up  my  half- 
uttered  question.  « Simply  because 
death  outside  these  walb  is  quicker 
and  more  glorious  than  within  them. 
There's  sccurcely  a  man  who  follows  as 
has  not  the  same  sentiment  in  his 
heart  The  terrible  scenes  of  the  last 
£ye  weeks  have  driven  our  fellows  to 
all  but  mutiny.  Nothinff,  indeed,  main- 
tained discipline  but  a  rand  of  tigerish 
thirst  for  ven<reance — a  hope  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  would  come  round, 
and  one  fearful  hsson  teach  these  same 
whitecoats  how  dangerous  it  is  to  drive 
a  brave  enemy  to  despair." 

De  Barre  continued  to  talk  in  this 
strain  as  we  descended,  everv  remark 
he  made  being  uttered  with  all  the 
coolness  of  one  who  talked  of  a  matter 
indilfercnt  to  him.  At  length  the  way 
became  too  steep  for  much  converse, 
and  slipping,  and  scrambling,  we  now 
only  interchanged  a  chance  word  as 
we  went.  Although  two  hundred  and 
fifly  men  were  around  and  about  us, 
not  a  voice  was  heard;  and,  except 
the  occasional  breaking  of  a  brancn, 
or  the  occasional  fall  of  some  heavy 
stone  into  the  volley,  not  a  sound  was 
heard.  At  length  a  long,  shrill  whistle 
announced  that  the  first  man  had 
reached  the  bottom,  which,  to  iudge 
from  the  faintncss  of  the  sound,  ap- 
peared yet  a  considerable  distance  on. 
The  excessive  darkness  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  way,  and  De  Barre 
continued  to  repeat, ''  that  we  had  cer- 
tainly been  misinformed,  and  that  even 
in  daylight  the  descent  would  take  an 
hour." 

It  was  full  half  an  hour  after  this 
when  we  came  to  a  small  rivulet,  the 
little  boundary  lino  between  the  two 
steep  cliffs.  Ilere  our  men  were  all 
assembled,  refreshing  themselves  with 
the  water,  still  muddy  from  recent 
rain,  and  endeavouring  to  arrange 
equipments  and  «rms,  damaged  and 
displaced  by  many  a  fall. 

*'  We've  taken  an  hour  and  twenty- 
eight  minutes,"  said  De  Barre,  as  he 
placed  a  fire-fly  on  the  glass  of  his 
watch  to  sec  the  hour.    "  Now,  men. 


let  us  make  up  for  lost  time.    En 
aoantr 

*'En  avantr*  was  qaickly  passed 
from  mouth  to  moato,  and  never 
was  a  word  more  spirit-sUrring  to 
Frenchmen!  With  all  the  al^rity 
of  men  fresh  and  '*  eager  for  the  firay," 
they  beean  the  ascent,  and,  sadi  wai 
the  emmous  ardour  to  be  first,  that  it 
assumed  all  the  features  of  a  race. 

A  close  pine  wood  greatly  aided  as 
now,  and,  in  less  time  than  we  conld 
believe  it  possible,  we  readbed  the  pla- 
teau appointed  for  our  rendezvous. 
This  bemg  the  last  spot  of  meetiog, 
before  our  attack  on  the  fort,  the  fiosl 
dispositions  were  here  settled  on,  and 
the  orders  for  the  aasanh  arranged. 
With  day.lieht,  the  view  from  this  ter- 
race,  for  suim  it  was  in  reality,  would 
have  been  magnificent,  for  even  now, 
in  the  darkness,  we  could  tnxk  oat 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  ctty, 
follow  the  windings  of  the  bay  and 
harbour,  and,  by  the  lights  on  board, 
detect  the  fleet  as  it  lay  at  anchor.  To 
the  left,  and  for  many  a  mile,  as  it 
seemed,  were  seen  twinkling  the  bi* 
vouac  fires  of  the  Austrian  army;  whik, 
directly  above  our  heads,  glittering 
like  a  red  star,  shono  the  soltlary  gleam 
thjit  marked  out  the  *'  Monte  Faocio." 

I  was  standing  silently  atDcBanv's 
side,  looking  on  this  sombre  scene,  so 
full  of  terrible  interest,  when  he  datch- 
ed  rov  arm  violently,  and  whispered— 

"  Look  yonder ;  see,  the  attack  has 
begun," 

The  fire  of  the  artillery  had  flashed 
as  he  spoke,  and  now,  with  his  very 
words,  the  deafening  roar  of  the  guns 
was  heard  from  below. 

•«*  I  told  you  he'd  not  wait  for  ns, 
Tiemay.  I  told  you  how  it  woold 
happen  1"  cried  he ;  then  suddenly  re- 
covering his  habitual  composure  of 
voice  and  manner,  he  said,  '*  Now  for 
our  part,  men,  forwards." 

And  away  went  the  brave  fellofrs, 
tearing  up  the  steep  mountain  side,  ^^ 
on  assault  party  at  a  breach.  Though 
hidden  from  our  view  by  the  darkn^ 
and  the  dense  wood,  we  could  hear  the 
incessant  din  of  huge  and  small  arms : 
the  roll  of  the  drums  summoning  men  to 
their  quarters,  and  what  we  thought 
were  the  cheers  of  charging  squadrons. 

Such  was  the  mad  feeling  of  excite- 
ment these  sounds  produced,  that  I 
cannot  guess  what  time  elapsed  before 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  not  above  three  hundred 
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paces  from  the  outworks  of  the  fort. 
The  trees  had  been  cut  away  on  either 
side,  so  as  to  offer  a  species  of  "glacis," 
and  this  must  be  crossed  under  the 
fire  of  the  batteries,  before  an  attack 
could  be  commenced.  Fortunately  for 
us,  howcTer,  the  garrison  was  too  con- 
fident of  its  security,  to  dread  a  coup 
de  main  from  the  side  of  the  town,  and 
had  placed  all  their  guns  along  the  has- 
tion,  towards  Borghetto,  and  this  De 
Barre  immediately  detected.  A  certain 
**  alert "  on  the  walls,  however,  and  a 
quick  movement  of  lights,  here  and 
tliere,  showed  that  they  had  become 
aware  of  the  sortie  from  the  town,  and 
gradually  we  could  see  figure  after  figure 
ascending  the  walls,  as  if  to  peer  down 
into  the  valley  beneath. 

"  You  see  what  Vallance  has  done 
for  us,"  said  De  Bjirre,  bitterly ;  "  but 
for  him  we  should  have  taken  those 
fellows,  en  /lagrarit  delit,  and  can*ied 
their  walls  before  they  could  turn  out 
a  captain's  ^uard." 

As  he  spoke,  a  heavy,  crashing  sound 
was  heard,  and  a  wild  cheer.  Already 
our  pioneers  had  gained  the  gate,  and 
were  battering  away  at  it;  another 
party  had  reached  the  walls,  and  throwrf 
up  their  rope  ladders,  and  the  attack  was 
opened  I  In  fact,  Giorgio  had  led  one 
division  by  a  path  somewhat  shorter 
than  ours,  and  they  had  begun  the 
assanlt  before  we  issued  from  the  pine 
wood. 

Wo  now  came  up  at  a  run,  but 
under  a  smart  fire  from  the  walls,  already 
fast  crowding  with  men.  Defiling  close 
beneath  the  wall,  we  gained  the  gate, 
just  as  it  had  fallen  beneath  the  as- 
saults  of  our  men ;  a  steep  covered  way 
led  up  from  it,  and  along  this  our 
fellows  rushed  madly,  but  suddenly, 
from  the  gloom  a  red  glare  flashed  out, 
and  a  terrible  discharge  of  grape  swept 
all  before  it.  "  Lie  down  !"  was  now 
shouted  from  front  to  rear,  but  even 
before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  an- 
other and  more  fatal  volley  followed. 

Twice  we  attempted  to  storm  the 
ascent ;  but,  wearied  by  the  labour  of 
the  mountain  pass — worn  out  by  fa- 
tigue— and,  worse  still,  weak  fix)m 
,  actual  starvation,  hnr  men  faltered  1 
It  was  not  fear,  nor  was  there  anything 


akin  to  it ;  for  even  as  they  fell  undt^r 
the  thick  fire,  their  shrill  cheers  breat li- 
ed stern  defiance.  They  were  utterly 
exhausted,  and  failing  strength  could 
do  no  nioni  I  De  Barre  took  the  lead, 
sword  in  hand,  and  with  one  of  those 
wild  appeals,  that  soldiers  never  hoiir 
in  vain,  addressed  them ;  but  the  next 
moment  his  shattered  corpse  was  car- 
ried to  the  rere.  The  scaling  party, 
alike  repulsed,  had  now  defiled  to  our 
support ;  but  the  death-dealing  artil- 
lery swept  through  us  without  ceasing. 
Never  was  there  a  spectacle  so  terri- 
ble, as  to  see  men,  animated  by  cou- 
rageous devotion,  burning  with  glo- 
rious zeal,  and  yet  powerless  from  very 
debility— actually  dropping  from  the 
weakness  of  famine  1  The  staggering 
step — ^the  faint  shout — the  powerless 
charge — all  showing  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  <and  want  1 

Some  sentiment  of  compassion  must 
have  engaged  our  enemies'  sympathy, 
for  twice  tbejr  i-elaxed  their  fire,  and 
only  resumed  it  as  we  returned  to  the 
attack.  One  fearful  discharge  of 
Tiipe,  at  pistol  range,  now  seemed  to 
avc  closed  the  struggle ;  and  as  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  the  earth  was 
seen  crowded  ^vith  dead  and  dying. 
The  broken  ranks  no  longer  bhowed 
discipline — men  gathered  in  groups 
around  their  wounded  comrades,  and, 
to  all  seeming,  indificrent  to  the  death 
that  menaced  them.  Scarcely  an  offi- 
cer survived,  and,  among  the  dead  be- 
side ine,  I  recognised  Giorgio,  who 
still  knelt  in  the  attitude  in  which  he 
had  received  his  death  wound. 

I  was  like  one  in  some  terrible 
dream,  powerless  and  terror-stricken, 
as  I  stood  thus  amid  the  slaughtered 
and  the  wounded. 

**  You  are  my  prisoner,"  said  a  gruff- 
looking  old  Croat  grenadier,  as  he 
snatched  my  sword  from  my  hand,  by 
a  smart  blow  on  the  wrist,  and  I  yield- 
ed without  a  word. 

*'  Is  it  over?"  sjiid  1 ;  "is  it  over  ?" 

"Yes,  parbleu,  I  think  it  is,"  said  a 
comrade,  whose  cheek  was  hanging 
down  from  a  bayonet  wound.  "  There 
arc  not  twenty  of  us  remaining,  and 
they  will  do  very  little  for  the  service 
of  the  •  Great  Republic' " 
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TBIFLES. 

BT_fil.   J.n3MC%  BAliKt. 

A  cloud  may  intercept  tlie  sun, 
A  web  by  insect-workers  spun 
FreseiTe  the  life  within  the  frame. 
Or  rapours  take  away  the  same. 
A  gram  of  sand  upon  the  nght 
May  rob  a  giant  of  his  might ; 
Or  needle  point  let  out  his  breath. 
And  make  a  banquet-meal  for  Death. 

How  ofWn,  at  a  angle  word, 

The  heart  with  agony  is  stirred. 

And  ties,  that  years  could  not  have  riven. 

Are  scattcoped  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

A  glance,  that  looks  what  lips  would  roeak, 

WOl  speed  the  pulse  and  blanch  the  cheek ; 

And  thoughts,  nor  looked,  nor  yet  exprest. 

Creates  a  chaos  in  the  breast. 

A  smile  of  hope  from  those  we  love 
May  be  an  an^el  from  above ; 
A  whispered  welcome  in  our  ears 
Be  as  tLe  music  of  the  spheres. 
The  pressure  of  a  gentle  hand 
Worth  all  that  glitters  in  the  land ; 
Ohl  trifles  are  not  what  they  are. 
But  fortune's  ruling  voice  and  star. 


Mnm  AMD  BB  TBVB  TO  THB  BXD. 
■r  O.  UVIAUI  BAlTKa. 

As  you  begin  so  continued- 
Faint  not^  nor  pause  by  the  way  | 

Let  your  thoughts  be  on  the  morrow. 
Constant  and  warm  as  to-day. 

Chances  and  changes  may  happen. 

Clouds  with  Life's  sunshme  must  blend. 

Still  tho'  the  worst  should  befal  you. 
Mind  and  be  true  to  the  end. 

Friendships,  commenced  in  the  summer,* 

Die  when  the  winter  comes  on. 
Smiles  that  are  cherished  by  fortune 

Fade  too  when  fortune  is  gone. 
Earth  has  no  holier  treasure 

Than  an  unvarying  friend. 
One  that  will  love  thro'  all  seasons. 

Steadfast  and  true  to  the  end* 
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THE  UNITED  BTATBi  AND  CUBA.* 


There  is  a  melancholy  interest  attached 
to  this  unpretending  volume,  quiet  in- 
dependent of  its  intrinsic  merit,  or  the 
value  of  the  information  it  conveys  on 
more  than  one  important  topic.  A  few 
words  of  preface  inform  us  that  the 
author  died  at  Batticaloa,  in  Ceylon,  on 
the  dth  of  January  last,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Cut 
off  suddenly  in  the  early  summer  of  life, 
while  actively  and  usefully  engaged; 
not  having  had  time  to  hear  how  his 
first  effort  in  authorship  had  been  re- 
ceived  by  the  public,  but  hoping,  as 
youth  and  strength  are  naturally  san- 
^ne,  to  follow  it  up  at  no  distant 
interval. 

*'  If,"  says  he,  in  his  concluding  lines, 
*'  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  authorship 
of  a  second  volume,  it  will  be  on  Ceylon, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  have  a  better  chance. 
For  this  I  am  gradually  collecting  ma- 
terials. The  stones  are  cutting,  whe- 
ther to  be  fitly  joined  together  must  be 
decided  by  a  higher  and  stronger  power 
than  mine." 

Before  these  sentences  could  meet 
the  public  eye,  the  hand  that  penned 
them  was  cold  and  nerveless.  A  con^ 
traiy  decree  had  gone  forth,  and  all 
the  ardent  anticipations  of  stirrin? 
manhood,  all  the  h\xsy  energies  of  mind 
and  body  were  extingui^ed  in  the 
silence  of  an  early  grave.  The  friends 
of  the  young  literary  aspirant  will  be 
consoled  b^  reflecting  that  the  opinions 
he  has  dehvered  are  sound  and  whole- 
some ;  the  sketches  he  has  drawn  are 
truthful  and  agreeable;  and  even  should 
his  book  be  undervalued  or  neglected 
because  the  title-page  is  not  graced  by 
the  name  of  a  veteran  in  reputation,  it 
will  act  as  a  serviceable  pioneer  to  di- 
rect public  curiosity  on  an  unfrequented 
road,  where  there  is  much  to  learn, 
and  where  many  may  be  induced  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Taylor  belonged  to  a  family 
which  lineally  and  collaterally  has  given 
nearly  a  score  of  able  recruits  to  the 


ranks  of  literature.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Captain  Meadows  Taylor, 
well  known  to  fame  as  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  diplomatist  in  Indian  war* 
fare,  and  as  the  author  of  an  original 
and  hi^hl]^  interesting  work  called  the 
•*  Confessions  of  a  Thug." 

This  little  volume  may  be  classed 
among  useful  rather  than  merely 
amusing  works.  The  author  did  not 
travel  for  simple  recreation,  or  to  see 
strange  lands  from  curioBity,asPetruchio 
does  m  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  .•— - 

*'  Crownt  In  my  pone  I  htt*«,  uid  goodi  at  hoow, 
And  fo  MA  ooms  abroad  to  im  Uie  vorld." 

He  went  to  foreign  parts  with  an 
eye  to  business  and  profitable  avoca- 
tion ;  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  ac- 
tive enterprise,  and  carve  out  for  him- 
self a  path  to  independence.  The 
book  is  a  record  of  practical  experiences 
rather  than  of  general  or  desultory  ob- 
servations, lie  visited  certain  places 
for  specific  purposes,  and  chiefly  con- 
fines his  remarks  to  what  he  was  em- 
ployed about  and  more  immediately 
mterested  in.  His  conclusions  are  not 
drawn  from  abstract  theories  but  firom 
actual  and  eyeryd^y  occurrences.  He 
has  a  young  head,  but  judgment  ma- 
tures rapidly  when  we  are  thrown  on  our 
own  resources,  and  when  to  live  from 
day  to  day,  we  must  both  work  and  think. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing  for  the 
display  of  well-rounded  sentences,  and 
no  unnecessary  thrusting  in  of  useless 
matter  to  swell  the  work  beyond  its 
natural  dimensions.  Here  is  an  honest 
detail  of  facts  and  impressions  as  they 
occurred  to  the  relater,  and  not  an 
effort  to  make  a  book  out  of  nothing. 
Wc  have  met  less  information  in  three 
large  volumes  than  in  this  single  small 
one. 

The  eight  years  of  travel  included  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  publication  commenced 
in  1841,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
a  stripling  in  years.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  push  his  way  in  life,  and 
seek  fortune  and  employment  in  the  wea- 
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tern  hemisphere  ;  conceivinnr  with  many 
others  that  the  New  Workl  presented 
a  more  promising  and  ]ess  occupied 
field  of  action  than  the  old  one.  He 
is  the  only  traveller  we  ever  met  with 
who  regrets  when  his  voyages  are  over, 
and  feels  no  inclination  to  leave  the 
ship  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  con- 
fined— ^the  "  prison  with  the  chance  of 
being  drowned^"  as  it  has  been  aptly 
defined.  This  feeling,  he  says,  in- 
creased with  repetition,  although  he 
adds  he  never  could  pret  any  fellow, 
passenger  to  agree  with  him  on  the 
point.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this. 
We  have  ourselves  often  "  gone  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  have  endured 
many  voyage&long  and  short ;  but  the 
best  of  them  was  but  inevitable  suder- 
ancc,  very  far  removed  firom  enjoy- 
mcnt.  We  always  considered  the 
moment  of  disembarkation  as  among 
the  most  thoroughly  delicious  of  earth's 
realities— an  escape  from  nonenity  to 
existence.  The  sight  of  a  new  land, 
the  anticipation  of  new  events,  the 
change  from  still  to  moving  life,  the 
delivery  from  *'  the  stormy  winds  that 
(always)  blow;**  the  positive  assurance 
that  you  have  reachea  terra  firnui,  and 
are  safe  for  this  time  at  least  fi'om  the 
perils  of  the  deep :  all  this,  added^  to 
the  nataral  antipathy  which  land-loving 
humanity  has  to  the  sea  (whatever  a 
few  enthusiastic  monomaniacs  may  per- 
suade themselves  to  the  contrary),  has 
made  us  lift  up  our  hands  and  wonder 
how  people  ever  became  saUors  by 
choice ;  while  we  felt  grateful,  that  for 
ihe  honour  and  glory  of  the  nation  this 
strange  miracle  did  sometimes  happen. 
We  do  remember,  once  on  a  time, 
when  released  from  quarantine,  aiter 
being  incarcerated  for  eight  weeks  in  a 
lazaretto,  under  suspicion  of  plague, 
almost  regretting  when  the  day  of 
liberation  was  announced.  Wc  had 
grown  reconciled  to  the  ways  of  the 
][dace.  But  then  we  were  on  shore ; 
we  had  ample  space  and  good  air  to 
breathe  and  walk  about  in  ;  two  very 
agreeable  and  intellectual  companions, 
tnth  whom  we  played  at  chess  from 
morning  till  night,  plenty  of  books, 
and  abundance  of  good  cheer,  with 
nothing  to  pay. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  volume, 
whidi  treats  of  Philadelphia,  some 
tolerably  well  known  districts  in  Penn- 
Fylvania,  and  other  portions  of  the 
United  States,  we  pass  over  the  more 
rapidly,  that  we  arc  anxious  to  travel 


with  the  author  to  Cuba ;  a  sroand 
almost  entirely  unexplored,  and  which 
has  lately  been  invested  with  extra- 
neous interest  fix>m  the  ridicakMis  and 
unprincipled  attempt  of  a  few  philas- 
thropic  buccaneers  (modem  represea- 
Utives  of  Blackbeard  and  l^dd),  to 
deliver  a  sujQEering  community  from 
tyrannic  masters.  This  means,  in 
plain  English,  to  take  noasession  ou 
their  own  account,  in  the  iace  of  all 
treaties  and  in  defiance  of  all  law,  ex- 
cept only  Lynch  law,  of  one  among 
the  largest  and  moat  valuable  islands 
in  the  world.  Pizarro,  passing  acroii 
the  strand  of  Panama,  with  thirteen 
followers,  to  attempt  the  conqoeat  of 
Peru,  was  a  well- digested  and  nopefol 
enterprise  in  comparison. 

That  Cuba  will  ultimately,  and  be- 
fore many  years  have  elapsed,  escspe 
from  the  retroeradiug  and  worn  oat 
dominion  of  Spain,  to  some  more 
vigorous  and  advancing  state  of  gorern- 
roent,  is  not  only  quite  certain,  bnt  is 
also  **  a  oonsummadon  devoutly  to  be 
wi^ed;**  but  we  hope  to  see  this 
occur  in  the  course  of  regular  [>ractzoet 
secundum  artem  ;  by  con(juest  in  open 
war  between  kwful  belhverents;  bj 
mutual  treaty,  commercialbargain,  or 
fair  struggle  for  independence ;  not  bjr 
the  mteiwence  of  unlicensed  bandittii 
who  care  for  nobody  but  themselYes, 
fight  "for  their  own  hand,"  as  Hany 
the  Smith  did,  and  having  nothing  to 
lose,  but  all  to  win,  are  ever  readv  lo 
encounter  bullet,  gibbet,  or  baiter, 
when  booty  and  dolbrs  are  looming  in 
the  distance. 

But  even  on  the  comparatively 
threadbare  subject  of  America,  Mr. 
Taylor  has  some  remarks  which  are 
worth  remembering.  Firstly,  as  to 
the  great  mistake  English  wnters  and 
travellers  so  constantly  fall  into,  in 
classing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  States 

feneraSy  as  **  Americans  ;'*  as  if  they 
iffer  no  more  from  each  other  than  do 
the  Yorkshiremen  from  the  Lancas- 
trians, or  the  Hampshire  peasants  from 
their  neighbours  of  Wilts  and  Sussex. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  as  distinct  from 
each  other  in  national  characteristic$» 
in  manners,  habits,  ideas,  fjunralts, 
social,  political,  and  commercial  inte- 
rests, as  France,  Italy,  orGernianr,in 
the  European  world.  When  speaknig 
of  the  United  States,  we  forost  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  single  king- 
dom or  nation,  bnt  with  a  vast  conti- 
nent and  numerous  races.  The  Anglo- 
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Saxon  predominate?,  but  he  is  mixed 
up  with  many  others. 

Secondly,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  as- 
surcd  that  the  Pennsylvanian  repudia- 
tors,  who  eschewed  payment  of  interest 
on  their  bonds,  were  the  German  rather 
than  the  English  contingent,  comprised 
in  which  are  more  than  half  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  thriving  State.  This 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
Sydney  Smith,  had  he  lived  to  hear  it. 
If  you  are  doomed  to  be  swindled,  it  is 
more  endurable  to  bo  pillaged  by  out- 
and-out  foreigners,  than  by  your  own 
flesh  and  blood,  which  the  drab-coated 
descendants  of  William  Penn  undoubt- 
edly are. 

Lastly,  the  following  extract -con- 
tains a  good  moral,  with  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  all  whom  it  con- 
cerns : — 

**  There  is  a  large  class  in  America, 
of  whom  I  would  that  I  could  write  more 
favourably.  Though  they  are  my  own 
countrymen,  yet  as  an  impartial  judge  I 
must  condemn  them,  and  that  out  of 
their  own  mouths.  Them  I  consider 
the  cause  of  that  infusion  of  recklessness, 
and  those  intemperate  deeds  and  words  of 
which  we  read.  These  are  they ,who,  whe- 
ther in  the  Conciliation  Half  of  Dublin, 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  America — 
whether  they  speak  of  wars  and  disturb- 
ances in  the  latter  place,  or  thunder  and 
bellow  them  in  the  former,  or  put  them 
forth  through  the  Nation  newspaper 
in  its  time — alike  are  troublesome,  vio- 
lent, and  discontented.  These  form  the 
bulk  of  what  is  called  the  "Demo- 
cratic," or  •*  Locofoco "  party,  with 
which,  although  I  admit  they  may  have 
the  right  in  some  abstract  questions  (as 
every  party  mut;t  have,  or  it  would  never 
gain  a  supporter,  but  which  are  kept  as 
baits  to  trap  the  unwary),  yet  I  would 
rather  such  questions  remained  for  ever 
in  abeyance,  than  that  they  should  be 
advanced  a  step.  These  are  they  for 
whom  I  can  answer  that  they  have  oc- 
casioned serious  trouble  in  many  cities, 
and  while  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  actually 
put  forth  a  placard,  which  had  this 
modest  inscription  : — *  We  will  not  be 
governed  by  Americans  T  After  that, 
need  more  be  said  ?" 

The  author,  while  in  Philadelphia, 
witnessed  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lighu 
ning,  which  seems  to  have  astonished 
him  not  a  little,  and  occasioned  him  to 
observe,  that  nothing  like  it  could  be 
seen  in  the  tropics.  At  home,  in  our 
tamer  climate,  [most  certainly  we  havo 


a  very  faint  imitation  of  these  tremen- 
dous natural  phenomena ;  but  had  he 
encountered  a  regular  tropical  hurri- 
cane,  as  we  once  did^  in  gomg  through 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  with  fuU  accom- 
paniments of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain,  the  remark  would  have  been 
qualified  or  expunged  altogether.  In 
nne  weather  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  a  sail  down  this  dreaded 
Gulf,  if  there  is  time  to  cruise  among 
the  Bahama  Islands,  but  when  a  stx>rm 
does  come,  it  comes  in  earnest,  and  so 
suddenly,  that  there  is  scarcely  time 
to  **  take  in  all,"  and  lay  to  while  the 
concentrated  fury  of  the  elements  ex- 
pends itself. 

Mr.  Taylor  paid  two  .visits  to  Cuba 
at  different  intervals,  and  altogether 
resided  on  the  Island  above  four  years, 
engaged  in  commercial  or  mining  spe- 
culations, which  seem  to  have  been 
attended  with  vast  labour  and  exertion, 
occasionally  with  many  privations,  and 
no  compensating  success.  He  suflfered 
much  from  the  local  fevers,  and  other 
incidental  mortifications,  but  youth 
and  a  sanguine  temperament  carried 
him  through  many  difficulties.  At  the 
commencement  of  1642,  business  of 
every  kind  was  unusually  depressed 
throughout  the  American  continent. 
He  be^n  to  despair  of  making  head 
in  the  hue  in  which  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  work  his  way,  when  a  vessel 
arrived  from  Cuba,  bearing  a  sample 
of  gold-dust  from  a  mine  or  vein  lately 
discovered,  and  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  it  without  selection.  Humboldt 
and  others  had  before  stated  the  fact, 
that  gold  was  to  be  found  in  some 
streams  in  the  island.  The  specimen 
was  examined,  and  the  result  proved 
encouraging.  It  appeared  upon  analy- 
sis, that  in  a  ton  oi  such  mineral  would 
exist  not  less  than  fifty  ounces  of  pure 
gold.  This  was  a  temptinf^;  inducement 
to  one  who  had  made  mineralogy  his 
study,  and  was  well  qualified  to  attempt 
a  mining  enterprise.  But  when  he 
reached  the  district  of  Holguin,  the 
mine,  like  many  others,  was  found  un- 
profitable, the  produce  far  inferior  to 
the  labour  and  outlay  required,  and 
the  uxiict  locality  whence  the  deluding 
oaiii|»lo  had  been  extracted,  never 
<X)uld  be  discovered.  Cuba,  although 
abundantly  productive  of  minend 
wealth,  in  copper,  iron,  and  chrome, 
was  not  destined  to  anticipate  or  rival 
California  in  exhaustiess  supplies  of 
gold. 
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Mr.  Taylor  Laving  coasted  along 
the  island,  enjoying  the  magnificent 
Hcenery,  and  ever- varying  ricliness  of 
a  land  which  *'  God  hath  made  so  glo. 
rious/'  landed  at  St.  Ja<;o,  the  ancient 
capital  and  emporium,  before  Havana, 
from  its  more  commanding  pohiticni 
and  matchleas  hnrbour,  rose*  into  para- 
mount importance.  St.  Ja^o  was 
founded  by  Columbus,  and  is  the  oldest 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  New  World  ex- 
cept only  Baracoa,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  island,  which  was  built  about  two 
years  earlier.  In  this  part  of  the 
volume  there  are  some  useful  hints  on 
the  sulyect  of  letters  of  introduction. 

St.  «Jago  has  long  enjoyed  the  un- 
enviable  pre-eminence  of  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  in  the  West  Indies.  Here  the 
yellow  fever,  that  scourge  of  the  tropics, 
appears  to  have  established  one  of  its 
favourite  head  quarters ;  Vera  Cruz 
and  New  Orleans  alone  taking  prece- 
dence. The  popular  remedy  at  present 
in  use  among  the  physicians  is  ice,  in 
large  quantities,  which  has  been  found 
so  efficacious  that  the  deadly  enemy 
is  receding  before  it.  When  perspira- 
tion is  produced  by  this  treatment, 
recovery  is  almost  certain,  but  a  re- 
lapse is  fataL  Our  author  remarks  on 
the  prevalence  of  fever : — 

"  One  of  the  great  causes,  I  am  sure, 
was  the  condition  of  the  wharves.  They 
were  planks  laid  on  piles,  driven  for 
some  distance,  like  piers,  out  into  the 
harbour.  The  idea,  I  dare  say,  was, 
that  the  water  would  carry  away  the 
impurities,  or  render  them  innocuous ; 
but  it  had  aa  effect  the  verv  reverse  of 
that.  After  heavy  rains  ail  the  filth  of 
the  city  was  washed  down,  of  course, 
into  the  ba;^,  and,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
title,  the  piles  of  the  wharves  caught 
and  kept  all  the  filth,  which,  as  nobody 
thought  of  looking  under  the  planks,  es- 
caped  notice,  until  after  my  first  visit, 
when  1  heard  they  were  takmg  steps  to 
fill  up  the  interstices  with  solid  earth.*' 

From  this  city  Mr.  Taylor  proceeded 
through  the  interior,  on  his  journey 
to  Holguin,  his  point  of  destination,  a 
distance  of  about  forty  five  leagues. 
He  travelled  in  company  with  a  Span. 
ish  oflScer,  by  an  unfre(iuented  track, 
over  mountain  and  plain,  through 
forest  and  river ;  a  road  which,  proba- 
bly, no  European  had  traversed  before, 
and  seldom  crossed  even  by  the  old 
residents.     But  this  afforded  him  an 


opportunity  of  seeinj:  the  counUy  at 
full  leisure,  and  in  all  its  rich  vanety. 
In  the  interior  of  Cuba  are  beautiful 
and  extensive  savannas,  teeming  with 
the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world, 
and  giving  sustenance  to  innumerable 
droves  of  cattle  and  horses.  Vast  pLiu- 
tat  ions  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobaa-o; 
forei«ts  of  magnificent  timW,  in- 
eluding  fir,  fustic  (nwrus  tinciutia), 
lignum  vita:,  mulberry,  and  lancti- 
wood,  with  mahogany  m  umlisturletl 
magnificence,  too  far  from  water  cora- 
m  unication  to  jm  v  expenses  of  tranf  prt. 
Mr.  Taylor  thinks  some  of  these  tn.'e^ 
are  so  hirge  that,  by  sawing  them  down 
the  middle  a  drawing  room  table  might 
have  been  cut  out,  at  all  events,  if  n)ur 
feet  wide  would  not  have  been  too 
little.  There  are  also  six  species  of 
palm,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  proper,  the 
orange  in  most  luxurious  abundance, 
and  all  the  usual  fruita  of  the  other 
West  India  Islands.     He  adds : — 

*' A  bare  enumeration  of  the  usefol 
and  valuable  trees  of  Cuba  would  fill  a 
volume.  Some  are  remarkable  for  cod- 
taining  most  subtle  poisons.** 

We  wonder  Mr.  Taylor  does  not 
mention  the  cedar- trees,  which  the 
books  of  geography  inform  us  are  so 
large,  that  canoes  made  of  themvill 
hold  fifty  men.  Probably  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  districts  be 
visited.  It  ia  also  remarkable  that  in 
Cuba  there  are  neither  wild  savage 
animals,  nor  venomous  reptiles  of  any 
description.  The  plumage  of  the  binli 
is  less  bright  than  might  be  expected ; 
and  as  for  game,  our  author  assures  n»f 
it  is  probably  the  worst  country  for  the 
sportsman  in  the  whole  world.  There  are 
no  partridges  and  but  few  snipes.  FU- 
mingoes  and  pigeons  are  abundant,  the 
latter  being  good  c*outributon  to  the 
*'  pot. "  There  appear  to  be  no  sing- 
ing birds;  the  reported  ruisenor,  or 
nightingale  of  Baracoa,  he  never  saw, 
and  doubts  its  existence.  The  tennre 
of  land,  and  title  by  which  it  is  held 
in  Cuba,  appear  almost  as  unsettled  and 
unsatisfactory'  as,  in  many  instance::! 
in  our  own  country.  The.  averag^e 
state  of  morals  is  rather  better  tb»n 
mipht  be  expected,  considering  that 
religion  is  almost  extinct,  if  it  ever  ex- 
isted beyond  the  name.  On  thb  sub- 
ject Mr.  Taylor  says: — 

**  During  my  whole  residence  I  do  nnt 
know    an    instance    of  men    going  t^ 
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chorch  ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if 
they  do,  in  other  places  where  I  have 
not  been,  and  where,  perhaps,  good  mu- 
sic (for  one  thing)  may  be  heard,  it  is 
for  other  reasons  than  their  attachment 
to  an^  religion." 

This  ia  a  bad  state  of  things ;  but  in 
the  event  of  Cuba  falling  under  the 
dominion  of  a  nation  in  advance  of  it- 
self, it  iS|  perhaps,  better  than  blind  or 
obstinate  bigotry,  from  which  sound 
improvement  is  less  likely  to  spring 
than  from  total  carelessness.  Of  the 
two  evib  the  latter  is  much  the  more 
manageable. 

After  a  residence  of  several  months 
at  Holo:uin,  Mr.  Taylor,  finding  the 
gold  mme  a  failure,  and  meeting  with 
many  annoyances,  determined  to  re- 
trace his  steps  and  go  back  to  America, 
during  a  period  when  nothing  profitable 
could  be  accomplished  in  Cuba.  On 
this  occasion  he  returned  by  the  main 
road,  running  for  the  most  part  of  the 
way  along  the  bank  of  the  Caiito,  the 
principal  river  in  the  island.  He  thus 
nad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another 
interesting  and  very  picturesque  line  of 
country,  auite  difierent  from  that  exa- 
mined on  nis  former  route.  A  portion 
of  this  road  was  neither  safe  nor  agree- 
able, having  a  bad  reputation  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  robbers,  and  in  some  places 
destitute  of  that  most  indispensable  en- 
joyment on  a  journey,  eiUier  for  man 
or  beast — fresh  water. 

Mr.  Taylor  eulogises  with  enthusi- 
asm the  admirable  properties  of  the 
Cuban  horses,  whose  powers  of  en- 
durance, easiness  of  pace,  gentle  tem- 
pers, total  freedom  from  vice,  and 
astonishing  capability'  of  performing 
long  joumevs,  with  httle  grooming  or 
feeding,  decidedly  place  them  above  all 
traveUing  quadrupeds  of  their  genus 
in  the  world.  Let  us  ima^he  an  ani- 
mal tied  up  for  two  days  without  food 
or  water,  at  the  door-post  of  a  tavern, 
while  his  master  is  gambling  within, 
and  then  carrying  the  brute  home 
many  miles  at  a  rapid  pace.  What  a 
sad  pity  that  he  did  not  break  his  neck, 
to  teach  him  a  slight  lesson  in  hu- 
manity. In  his  i^miration  of  the 
horses,  our  author  exclaims ; — 

"  For  racing,  running,  hunting,  leap- 
ing, ay,  and  ploughing,  and  drawing 
tons  weight  of  loads,  commend  us  to 
England  Tor  horses;  but,  for  long  jour- 
neys on  horseback,  and  for  all  general 
purposes  of  a  gentleman's  saddle  horse, 


believe  me,  Cuba  can  furnish  that  desi- 
deratum in  perfection;  and,  when  my 
fortune  shall  be  made,  I  certainly  pro- 
pose to  send  to  Cuba  for  one,  even 
though  his  transport  should  cost  me  a 
quiet  hundred  or  so  extra.** 

These  Cuban  saddle  horses  are 
always  kept  as  stallions.  They  neither 
shy,  start,  bite,  nor  kick.  The  favourite 
pace  is  what  is  called  the  "andadura," 
or  true  pace,  which  they  acquire  when 
in  a  sUte  of  nature,  without  training. 

A  "  troton,"  or  pure  trotter,  is  held 
by  the  natives  in  utter  abomination. 
It  is  considered  so  disreputable  to  be 
seen  mounted  on  one,  that  even  the 
lazy  Spaniard  would  rather  walk. 

By  this  road  Mr.  Taylor  descended 
into  St.  Jago,  from  the  summit  of  ama- 
jestic  eminence,  the  view  from  which, 
but  on  a  much  greater  scale,  reminded 
him  of  that  from  the  Three  Eock  Moun- 
tain, near  Dublin,  and  of  a  simiUir  one 
on  the  Limerick  ode  of  the  road  to  Kil- 
lamey.  In  the  distance  could  be  dis- 
tinguished the  loom  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains  in  Jamaica,  above  one  hundred 
miles  away  in  a  direct  line.  There  is  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  this,  considering 
the  height  of  the  ^und  on  which  the 
travellers  stood.  V\'e  once  distinctly  saw 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  from  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war,  on  a  very  clear  day, 
when  our  distance  from  its  base,  bv  ob- 
servation with  the  quadrant,  and  ma- 
thematical calculation,  was  157  nauti- 
cal miles.  Some  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Cuban  mountiuns  ascend  to  8,000  feet. 
The  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica  reach 
7,000;  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  exceeds 
13,000.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties encountered  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
Cuba,  he  describes  as  a  *'  very  small 
specimen  of  humanity,"  but  at  the  same 
tune  one  of  the  toughest  that  ever  fell 
in  his  way.  A  little,  prattling,  merry 
fellow,  engaged  as  a  guide  or  conductor, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Cuban  Spaniard, 
named  Torribio  de  la  Torre,  who, 
though  under  eight  stone  weight,  was 
unmatched  as  a  wrestler.  He  over- 
threw, in  close  conflict,  and  with  ap- 
parent ease,  a  gigantic  Hibernian  Her- 
cules, and  gave  desperate  falls  to  sun- 
dry Cornishmen,  who  by  descent  were 
professors  in  the  art.  JTone  of  his  ad- 
versaries could  find  out  his  trick  or 
baffle  it,  and  what  appears  still  more 
extraordinary  for  a  Spaniard,  he  was 
never  seen  to  smoke  tobacco. 

On  his  return  to  Cuba,  Mr.  Taylor 
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landed  at  Gibara*  pronounced  IleeparOf 
the  port  of  entry  to  the  district  ofHoU 
gnin,  where  he  was  surprised  to  find,  in 
such  a  remote  spot,  so  many  English  re- 
sidents, amounting  in  number  to  se- 
venty-four. This  place,  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  he  describes 
also  as  being  "  beautiful  exceedingly." 
As  far  as  the  external  magnificence  of 
nature  can  embellish  a  country,  Cuba 
appears  to  be  a  second  garden  of  Eden. 
We  have  an  interesting  and  perspicuous 
summary  of  some  of  the  Icadmg  geologi- 
cal  features  in  this  district,  including  a 
description  of  a  remarkable  cave  in  the 
Saddle  Mountain,  the  complete  exa- 
mination of  which  has  been  impeded 
by  the  stench  of  millions  of  bats,  who 
have  long  held  undisputed  possession. 
Ferhaps  they  might  be  fumigated  out  by 
some  process  with  tobacco  or  sulphur. 

The  author  also  alludes  to  a  very 
extraordinaiy  phenomenon  which  ex- 
hibits itself  on  two  or  three  of  the 
coldest  nights  in  the  vear,  from  the 
peaks  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains. 
This  is  the  appearance  of  a  bright  li^ht, 
of  conical  shape  and  considerable  size. 
It  appeared  while  he  was  in  Cuba,  but 
he  was  not  in  a  locality  from  whence  it 
was  visible.  There  is  also  a  mineral 
spring  compounded  of  salt,  sulphur, 
and  hydrogen  gas,  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  which  are  not  described,  but 
which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  de- 
signate, for  distinction,  the  "  arroyo 
faediondo,"  or  stinking  rivulet. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  work 
two  considerable  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  present  state  of  Negro  slavery  in 
Cuba,  with  theories  of  the  author  for 
its  extinction.  His  notions  will  not 
accord  with  those  of  the  abolitionists  ; 
but  ho  has  studied  the  subject  well,  and 
his  opinions  are  worthy  of  attention. 
The  whole  question  is  a  very  compli- 
cated one,  which  can  only  be  unravelled 
b^  time.  It  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  Christian  doctrine  that  such  an 
institution  as  slavery  should  exist 
at  all.  Yet  in  many  cases  the  name  is 
worse  than  the  reality ;  nor  has  it  yet 
appeared  that  the  worldly  status  of  the 
emancipated  slaves  is  as  good  as  it  was 
before  the  abolition,  while  that  of  the 
former  owners  is  undeniably  worse. 
The  average  condition  of  the  West  In- 
dian slave  (we  speak  more  immediately 
with  reference  to  our  own  islands)  was, 
and  is,  as  good  as  that  of  many  pea> 
sants  in  England,  and  far  hotter  than 
that  of  his  free  brother  in  Ireland  j  but 


slavery  must  aod  will  be  abdiahed 
everywhere  as  dviliaation  adTanoes. 
The  subject,  in  all  its  bcaringSy  faaa 
been  profoundly  considered  by  good 
and  enlightened  men.  Reason  and  ra- 
ligion  both  say,  no  human  beis^  sboiild 
be  the  born  or  purchased  thrall  of 
another.  There  is  no  such  inheritance, 
and  no  such  right  of  barter.  Reason 
is  the  governing  power  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  every  opposing 
force  will  in  the  long  run  go  down  bc^. 
fore  it.  Whatever  the  Americana  nuay 
think  to  the  contrary,  they  will  haTe  to 
emancipate  their  Negro  0er&,  or  the 
serfs  will  do  it  forthemselves,  whenever 
war  brings  them,  which  in  the  coarse  <^ 
events  it  assuredly  will,  the  aid  of 
ford^  auxiliaries.  The  material  pcunt 
for  the  really  benevolent  l^dator  to 
consider  is,  now  the  object  can  be  e£> 
fected  with  the  least  amount  of  injury 
to  the  different  interests  concerned. 

Idr.  Taylor  informs  as,  that,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cuba,  in  a  wild 
and  ru^ed  district,  surmounted  by  the 
lofty  «  Sierra  del  Oristal,**  there  exists 
a  mysterious,  and  somewhat  lawless* 
settlement  called  Palenque,  compound- 
ed of  wild  Indians  and  run-a-wav  Ne- 


groes; insulated,  independent,  and  bar- 
barous.  They  laugh  at  the  decrees 
and  expeditions  of  the  government, 
which  are  never  issued  in  earnest,  or 
undertaken  on  a  formidable  scale, 
llieir  position  is  supposed  to  be  con* 
nived  at  as  a  convenient  safety  valve 
for  all  the  dangerous  and  discontented 
elements  in  the  island,  and  a  pretty- 
focus  t>f  iniquity  they  must  have  con<- 
trived  to  establish.  There  is  a  secrecy 
and  romantic  uncertamty  attached  to 
this  strange  colony,  which  reminds  ns 
of  the  aboriginal  city  mentioned  by 
Stephens,  which  credulous  Padres  re- 
ported to  him  as  existing  in  central  Ame- 
rica. where,according  to  their  traditions, 
European  foot  has  never  ventured  to 
intrude,  and  the  first  inhabitants,  with- 
out mixture,  or  the  slightest  alteration 
from  their  nadve  manners,  customs, 
and  language,  are  still  said  to  live 
among  themselves  in  primieval  seda- 
sion.  The  story  is  doubtless  on  inven- 
tion,, but  a  very  imaginative  and  at- 
tractive one.  We  wonder  some  of  our 
popular  novelists  have  never  thought 
of  embodying  it  in  a  woric  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  strongly  inclined  to 
visit  Palenque,  but  was  deterred  by 
two  considerations:  if  he  went  alone, 
]\e  was  sure  to  he  murdered  i  an<i  if  in. 
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company  ^ith  others,  the  government 
would  have  heard  of  the  afiair,  and 
have  imprisoned  him  for  life. 

In  1843-4,  Cuba  was  visited  b^  a 
long-protracted  drought,  and  famme, 
which  carried  dcatli,  and  desolation, 
and  poverty,  throughout  the  island,  but 
the  details  of  which  our  author  passes 
over,  as  too  harrowing  for  minute  re- 
cital. He  sums  up  the  i-esult  by  saying 
it  was  utterly  ruinous,  and  led  to  his 
fixed  desire  and  determination  of  es- 
caping from  scenes  and  pursuits  whence, 
as  he  says,  the  country  itself  seemed  de- 
termined to  c<ist  him  forth,  never  hav- 
ing given  him  one  chance.  In  Sept., 
1845,  he  left  the  island,  which,  however 
beautiful  and  fertile  in  itself,  had  been 
to  him  anything  but  a  land  overflo>ving 
with  milk  and  honey,  or  realised  pro- 
mise ;  and  departed  from  Cuba,  never 
to  return,  in  a  schooner  bound  for  New 
York. 

We  wish  he  had  found  an  opportu* 
nity  of  visiting  the  great  and  flourishing 
city  of  Havana,  a  detailed  description 
of  which,  in  its  present  state,  has  never 
vet  l)een  given  to  us.  A  very  imposing 
looking  place  it  is,  with  fine  churches, 
convents,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Were  it  not  for  the  tropical  trees  and 
fruits,  with  a  mixture  of  Negro  and  co- 
loured population,  it  resembles  a  town 
in  old  Spain  so  perfectly,  that  when 
traversing  the  well-built,  antique  look- 
ing streets  and  squares,  you  can,  with- 
out much  stretch  of  imagination,  fancy 
yourself  in  Barcelona,  Valencia,  or  Car- 
thagena.  We  spent  a  few  days  there 
in  18I5|  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  when  there  was  a  large 
English  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  many 
English  regiments  in  crowded  trans- 
ports. In  those  days  we  were  neither 
observant  nor  reflective,  but  passed  our 
time  in  flying  about  in  *'  volantas,"  and 
in  discussing  good  dinners,  at  an  Eng- 
Ibh  hotel,  in  tne  "  Gran  Plaza/'  having 
for  many  weeks  before  exercised  our 
masticating  energies  on  ship  beef  and 
pork,  hard  enough  to  be  chopped  with 
a  cleaver ;  and  still  harder  peas,  with 
no  liquid  more  generous  than  the  simple 
clement. 

The  harbour  of  Havana  will  contain 
one  thousand  ships  ;  the  water  is  di'cp 
enough  for  the  largest  three  decker, 
and  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  that  not 
more  than  one  vessel  can  conveniently 
sail  in  or  out  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
completely  land-locked,  and  protected 
by  extenpivo  fortificjitions.      On  the 


left-hand  side  of  the  entrance^  as  >oa 
go  ill,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  stands  l^e 
celebrated  castle,  called  '*  El  Moro,'* 
which  looks  impregnable,  and  as  if  it 
could  easily  blow  an  invading  fleet  out 
of  the  water.  Nevertheless,  it  was  car- 
ried by  storm  in  1762,  by  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Albemarle  and  Ad. 
miral  Pococke.  We  walked  over  this 
formidable  citadel,  and  looked  on  the 
spot  where  the  breach  was  efiected,  and 
through  which  the  gallant  warriors  forced 
their  entrance.  The  chasm  appeared  im- 
passable, and  we  have  read  that  when 
the  victors  themselves  gazed  down  on 
it,  they  wondered  how  they  had  got  in, 
and  thought  their  own  achievement  a 
fable  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  The  ob- 
stacles men  will  surmount  in  the  ardour 
of  attack  are  quite  incredible.  The 
same  soldiers  who  drove  the  French 
from  their  position  on  the  sand  hills 
near  Alexandria,  on  the  8lh  of  March, 
1 80 1  ,under  Abercrombie,  when  they  tried 
to  run  up  on  the  following  day,  could 
scarcely  reach  the  summit,  without  halt- 
ing, though  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose 
them.  If  the  Moro  was  held  by  an 
English  garrison,  there  exists  not  on 
earth  the  attacking  force  that  could 
win  it  from  them  bv  assault. 

Just  before  winding  up  his  volume, 
Mr.  Taylor  falls  foul  of  Dr.  Madden, 
who  published  a  small  treatise  on  Cuba 
and  its  resources  in  1849,  and  charges 
him  with  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  gross  mis-statements  and 
mistakes  :— 

*'  *  Can  we,'  says  ho,  '  place  reliance 
on  any  traveller,  who,  professing  to  have 
obtained  his  information  from  personal 
examinations  and  conversations  with  all 
classes  of  Spaniards  and  Negroes,  yet  in 
every  page  betrays  a  decided  ignorance 
of  the  language  ?  Surely  if  a  man  only 
half  learn  a  lan£;uage,  and  then  presume 
on  that  knowledge,  it  is  worse  than  if  he 
bad  not  learned  it  at  all.  Under  these 
circumstancea,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I 
have  found  thirty-four  errors  in  the  first 
thirty-seven  pages.** 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  number  of  mistakes  de- 
tected, by  a  sharp  investigator,  in  n 
single  chapter  of  Voltaire's  Universal 
History,  and  for  which  we  suspect  Dr. 
Ma(l(!en  could  scarcely  give  so  plausible 
a  reason  as  the  witty  Frenchman  did, 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  his  embellish- 
ments, but  said  he  put  them  in  to  make 
his  book  read  the  better.  But  we 
should  have  been  more  pleased  if  this 
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passage  had  been  omitted.  It  is  not 
graceful  in  a  writer  to  assail  a  brother 
acrlbc.  He  should  leave  him  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  reviewers,  whose 
legitimate  province  it  is  to  discover  and 
ca^stigiitc  these  delinquencies.  As  the  old 
Scotch  proverb  says,  "  Corbies  should 
na  pick  out  corbies' een."  If  you  are 
attacked,  defend  yourself  tooth  and 
nail,  but  never  throw  the  first  stone. 

And  now,  what  will  become  of  Cuba  ? 
The  question  is  important,  and  not  easily 
answered.  Many  eyes  and  thoughts  are 
turned  towards  her,  forgetful  of  the  last 
injunction  in  the  decalogue.  The  island 
is  weak,  under  an  effete  government, 
and  ready  to  be  sold  or  seized.  Ame- 
rica has  long  had  yearninirs  towards 
this  fair  possession.  It  would  form  an 
invaluable  outpost  in  case  of  war  with 
any  great  European  power,  or  in  the 
event  of  prospective  conquests.  It 
would  also  weign  as  an  additional  slave- 
state  to  counterbalance  California,  with 
a  productive  revenue  under  improv- 
ed administration.  In  1813,  England 
might  have  obtained  Cuba  by  fair 
treaty,  in  payment  of  a  large  debt 
due  by  Spain,  which  was  wiped  out  for 
nothing.  There  was  then  no  power 
to  gainsay  or  oppose  the  transfer,  but 
the  opportunity  was  suffered  to  slip 
away.  By  a  strange  application  of 
underprized  magnanimity,  our  sapient 
legislators  then  gave  everything  when 
thev  might  have  kept  all,  and  asked  for 
nothing,  not  even  a  single  commercial 
treaty,  in  exchange.  The  other  nations 
who  reaped  the  advantage  of  what  we  had 
paid  dearly  for,  laughed  in  their  sleeves, 
but  we  were  so  intoxicated  with  glory 
and  success,  that  we  heeded  them  not. 
For  years,  when  island  after  island,  and 
colony  after  colon  v,  fell  before  our  arms, 
and  people  asked  *'  what  are  they  all 
good  for  ?'•  the  answer  was,  "  they  will 
do  to  give  up  at  a  peace.*'  And  so  they 
were  all  given  up — M  arti  nique,andGua- 
daloupe,and  Bourbon,  and  Java — while 
unprofitable  and  expensive  rocks  were 
retained.  And,  worse  than  all,  Sicily 
was  abandoned  back  to  Neapolitan 
tyranny  and  ignorance ;  Sicily,  which 
had  been  promised  a  British  constitu- 
tion under  British  protection !  What 
an  island  would  that  have  been  by  this 
time  under  such  auspices !  Talk  of 
Kaples  subjugating  rebellious  Sicily  I 


Why,  if  the  power  of  Sicily  was  led  by 
English  generals,  with  some  half-pay 
English  (^oers  under  them,  and  two  or 
tiiree  thousand  old  soldxersy  in  the  shape 
of  an  Enn;lish  legion,  to  show  the  way ; 
they  would  not  only  liberate  themselves, 
but  would  root  out  the  iniquity  of  per- 
haps the  very  worst  of  the  old  rotten 
despotisms  of  the  Continent.  The  Sid- 
lians  can  and  will  fight.  The  Kei^li- 
tans  deserted  even  the  gallant  Mnrat  at 
the  first  volley.  They  can  do  nothing 
but  run  away,  or  murder  from  behind  a 
hedge.  But  this  is  a  digression. 

In  1837,  the  Cubans  would  have 
thrown  off  the  Spanish  sovereignty  if 
their  independence  could  have  heen 
guaranteed  under  British  protection. 
Again,  the  hour  and  the  accomplish- 
ment glided  by.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  American  papers  (a  suspicious  au- 
thority), they  are  now  anxious  to  psss 
under  the  banner  of  the  United  States, 
and  become  incorporated  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  America.  Nay  more,  it  is  said, 
that  Spain  will  sell  her  doniinionship  for 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
the  colonists  are  willing  and  readyto  raise 
this  sum,  if  America  will  accept  the  bar- 
gain. All  this  sounds  and  looks  plausible, 
but  we  neither  think  it  true,  nor  likely  to 
happen.  Cuba  is  larger  and  has  more 
internal  resources  than  half  the  second- 
rate  powers  of  Europe.  The  revenue 
is  nearly  five  milUons  sterling,  out  of 
which  she  entirely  supports  herself, 
maintains  a  large  Spanish  army  of 
20,000  men  and  upwards,  and  remits 
to  the  mother  countnr  a  million-and-a- 
quarter  annually.  The  population  at 
present  scarcely  exceeds  one  million 
souls,  a  small  amount  for  the  extent  of 
territory.  But  population  depends  much 
on  good  or  bad  government,  and  in- 
creases rapidly  with  active  enterprise 
and  expended  capital.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  society,  and  mc 
balance  of  human  interests,  that  Cuba 
should  be  independent,  than  a  prorince 
or  colony  of  either  England  or  America. 
Let  her  be  delivered  horn  Spain  by 
honourable  compromise,  and  placed  on 
her  own  merits,  under  the  joint  pro- 
tection of  the  two  great  maritime  and 
commercial  powers,  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  all  parties  are  not  bene- 
fited by  the  arrangement. 
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GLEANINGS   AFTEB   THE   SPANISH  ARABS. 


Of  all  knights,  and  of  all  lovers,  the 
Moor- Arab  of  Spain,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  pink, 
the  palm,  the  prime,  the  jewel*  and  the 
flower.  Reverses  and  an  opprobrious 
name  had  reduced  him,  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  next,  to  the  level  of  the 
world.  Granada  was  taken ;  the  Moro 
changed  into  the  Morisco, — that  is, 
insult  was  added  to  injury,  and  the 
pride  of  Moorish  chivalry  was  at  an 
end.  Ballads  took  the  place  of  battles, 
the  lute  supplanted  the  lance,  and  the 
proscribed  and  unfortunate  Morisco 
was  fain  to  tinkle  his  woes  to  the 
burthen  of  his  own  sad  thoun;hts  and 
those  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  draw 
tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

It  is  not  entertaining  to  begin  by  a  di- 
gression, or  we  might  here  say  a  word  on 
certain  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Monscoes  and  our  unlucky  selves  in 
this  respect;  andexhibit  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  Moorish  chitarra  and  the 
Irish  harp : — a  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  the  pathetic  monotony  of  the 
music  of  Granada,  and  the  subdued 
and  minor  cadences  of  our  native  min- 
strelsy ;  and  both  might  be  referred  to 
causes  not  entirely  dissimilar; — but,  in 
accordance  with  estabhshed  usage,  as 
well  as  for  sundry  other  prudential 
reasons,  we  forbear ;  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent casting  politics,  patriotism,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  overboard,  to 
take  their  place  beside  Prosperous  book, 
deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
we  land,  without  so  much  as  a  knap- 
sack of  nationality  about  us,  on  the 
quay  of  Malaga  "  the  royal,"  the  chief 
port  of  Moorish  Spain. 

Here  we  are  in  two  worlds,  the  pre- 
sent and thepast — Christian  and  Ma- 
hometan. The  former  we  will  leave 
to  its  desert,  that  is,  to  its  oranges 
and  raisins,  together  with  its  olives  and 
its  cigars,  its  heat,  roguery,  mirth,  in- 
trigue, superstition,  and  filth.  The 
latter  overlooks  us  from  the  grim 
old  bastions  of  the  Gibalfaro,  peering 
threateningly  into  every  street,  like  a 
bad  conscience.  The  truth  is,  it  has 
ugly  whispers  for  Spain,  making  it 
tjerable  as  it  "thinks  upon  her  towers," 
and  the  miseries  endured  in  that  for- 
tress aud  the  city  it  overshadows,  in 
1487. 


The  Moorish  empire  was  even  then 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Abu  Abdallah,  or 
Boabdil,  or  Bobadil,  as  the  name  grew 
at  length  by  repeated  corruptions,Latin, 
Spanish,  and  English,  was  still  weakly 
8tru(7gling  against  his  valiant  old  uncle. 
El  Zagal,  while  the  Castilian  power 
was  thundering  at  his  sates.  Divided 
against  itself,  the  kingdom  |of  Granada 
was  as  sure  to  fall  as  that  of  Lucifer 
before  it.  Nevertheless  a  stubborn 
old  dog  of  an  African  whom  El  Zagal 
had  placed  in  Malaga,  was  deter- 
mined to  n^  his  crescent  to  the  sky. 
Hamet  Zcli  picked  his  men,  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  swore  by  his  beard,  a 
considerable  oath,  from  which  his  barber 
alone  could  absolve  him,  that  he  would 
eat  the  citizens  when  the  other  ver- 
min failed,  rather  than  open  his  gates 
to  that  dog  of  a  Ferdinand,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Isabella  his  queen,  whom  he 
roundly  favoured  with  the  correspond- 


this  px)sture  of  a£&ir8,  deeds  of 
valour  incredible  and  indescribable 
were  done  on  both  sides,  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Castile  and  of  Granada,  aun- 
que  Moros,  hijosdalgo,  here  brought  en 
evidence  of  Europe  and  Africa  at  once, 
like  the  neighbouring  Gibel-el-Taric, or 
Gibraltar.  Amongst  the  Arab  nobles, 
Abrahen  Zenete  was  conspicuous;  and 
indeed,  sometimes  shamed  the  Spanish 
chivalry  by  his  Christlan.like  and  or- 
thodox  courtesy.  But  there  were  men 
of  another  stainp  amongst  them ;  and  as 
Spain  had  its  Torquemada,  its  Ojedo, 
and  its  Merla,  so  had  Malaga  ferocious 
rabitos  of  its  own,  comrades  of  their 
general,  the  Gomeres,  African  merce- 
naries, who  had  brought  with  them 
across  the  strait  the  ferocity  of  Bar- 
bary,  uncooled  by  any  admixture  of 
peninsular  civilisation. 

Of  some  of  these  the  deeds  are  per- 
petuated  in  the  literature  of  the  day ; 
but  the  greater  part  have  settled  down 
side  by  side  with  the  worthies  who 
flourished  before  Agamemnon,  under 
the  pressure  of  three  hundred  fathom, 
or  years,  of  oblivion.  A  ballad  is  an 
excellent  float  upon  the  stream  of  time, 
where  the  heaviest  things  commonly  go 
to  the  bottom.  Some  flies  have,  no 
doubt,  owed  their  preservation  to  the 
amber  of  the  unctuous  Peter  Martyr, 
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who  used  to  indite  his  epistles  in  Qaeen 
Isabella's  tent,  while  the  cloth  was 
lAviiig ;  some  have  been  bottled  in  the 
spirits  of  the  lively  Pulgar ;  while  here 
aiKl  there  one  has  paid  tor  its  immorta- 
lity in  the  currency  of  the  Inquii^ition, 
in  the  voluminous  processes  of  which 
it  is  found  at  once  crushed  and  pre- 
served,  like  a  fly  between  the  pages 
of  tlic  Kewgate  Calendar.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  them  owe  their  fame 
with  posterity  to  their  native  poets, 
whose  number,  if  not  name,  is  legion. 
We  are  told  that  ninety  became  fa- 
mous. If  we  add  the  usual  proportion 
of  those  who  did  not,  together  with 
those  who  became  positively  infamous, 
we  shall  have  a  tolerably  abundant 
bloom  of  Blackamoor  anthology. 

We  are  wandering  from  the  knights 
of  Malaga  ;  desperate  fellows,  some  of 
them,  though  not  without  a  fine  touch 
of  nobility,  which  even  the  cadets  of 
the  houses  of  Gusman  and  Pacheco 
thought  no  scorn  to  take  lessons  from. 
It  was,  in  sooth,  no  uncommon  sight 
for  a  caballero,  armed  cap  et  epee,  to 
be  seen  pricking  across  the  Vega,  and 
under  the  horse-shoe  arch  of  a  Moorish 
town,  during  war,  secure  in  the  safe 
conduct  of  his  own  knightly  pedigree, 
as  set  forth  in  a  sort  ol  abstract  upon 
his  shield,  going  to  put  himself  under 
the  chivalrous  tuition  of  one  of  the 
lofty  followers  of  Islam,  thereby  to  win 
his  spurs,  and  claim  unimpeached  ob- 
servance amidst  the  ranks  of  Castilian 
sangre  su  whose  honours  had  been 
already  recognised. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  some  amon^ 
these  Arabian  knights— who  afforded 
but  dubious  entertainment  to  their  foes 
in  battle — ^retained  a  little  more  of  the 
Barbary  barbarism  in  their  manners 
than  is  quite  consistent  with  our  no. 
tions  of  perfect  refinement.  They  had 
an  ugly  fashion  of  presenting  their  mis- 
tresses  with  the  heads  of  their  enemies, 
instead  of  their  own  portraits,  as  is  the 
present  usage.  But  there  is  no  ac 
counting  for  tastes,— -and  they  were 
their  own  artists,  requiring  but  a  single 
stroke  to  finish  their  work. 

The  Gomeres  in  particular — ^those 
mercenaries  from  the  heart  of  Morocco, 
of  which  the  garrison  of  Malaga  was 
principally  composed,  prided  themselves 
on  this  grim  gallantry ;  and,  like  Drj-- 
dcn*s  Cymon,  rcapcci  the  field  of  that 
grain  which  bears  two  ears  on  each  stalk, 
for  the  c?pecinl  benefit  of  their  fair — 
or  brown —mist rcp?(:;j  to  the  envy  r»f 


Ibn  Baithar,  the  botanisty  himsdf. 
These  fellows  sallied  forth  sometunes 
by  ni^t,  like  wild  boarsy  with  their 
tusk-hke  scimitars  whetted  to  a  despe- 
rate edge,  and  keen  as  their  own  appe- 
tite for  Christian  blood.  Bat  not  un. 
frequently  they  made  their  caval^adas 
— a  horse-play  of  rather  a  terrible  kind, 
at  noon  day,  into  the  enemy's  country, 
where,  especially  about  the  frontier, 
they  were  recognised  from  a  distance 
by  an  ominous  horn-winding,  and  an 
alarming  lance-blink,  which  heralded 
their  raid.  The  following  rough  lines 
(for  the  original  see  MS.  in  Escurial}, 
seem  to  charge  as  recklessly  into  the 
region  of  extravagance^  as  did  these 
bravos  of  the  Crescent  into  the  fertile 
vegas  of  Andalus : — 

I. 
Horror  sat  upon  the  crest 

Of  AbuFdUleb,— 
Dttle  moved  him,  but  the  zest 

Of  the  fierce  foray : — 
The  rack  of  others  was  the  lest 

OfAbuFellalehl 

n. 

Black  the  barb,  as  moonless  night, 

Of  AbuFellaleh; 
But  his  scimitar,  as  bright 

As  the  blaie  of  day — 
Bright,  axiil  light,  and  bUncHng  whitfr— 

Of  AbuFellaleh! 

HI. 

Christians,  in  the  speechless  frown 

Of  AbuFellaleh, 
Felt  their  mettled  hearts  go  down ; 

For  each  to  each  would  say, — 
There's  link  and  leagne  betwixt  Kahoun 

AndAbnFcUaleh! 

IT. 

Moslems,  where  the  hoof-print  trod 

Of  AbuFellaleh, 
JM  him  homage,  as  a  God, — 

And  felt  they  must  obey 
The  wrath  and  rod— the  very  nod 

OfAbuFellalehl 

V. 

One  there  was,  that  felt  no  fbir 

OfAbaFellaleh;-. 
One,  for  which  his  mood  so  drear 

Would  pass,  at  times,  away— 
'Twas  his  blood-hound,  Sangre— dear 

ToAbuFeUalehl 

VI. 

At  the  saddle-bow  were  slong 

Of  AbuFellaleh, 
Heads  of  Christians  three,  which  hwng 

Dismal  in  the  day. 
As  tbo  barb  to  battle  sprang 

OfAbuFdla^h! 
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"  Frantic  knight !  to  cross  the  path 

OfAbaFelkleh! 
By  the  prophet  vowed  he  hath 

To  make  thy  head  this  day 
Another  trophy  to  the  wrath 

OfAbuFeUalehr 

VIII. 

Levelled  is  the  lance  in  rest 

OfAbuFellaleh:— 
Fall  against  the  Christian*B  breast 

Doth  it  cleave  its  way : 
Riveted  athwart  the  chest 

OfAbuFellaleh! 

IX. 

Proud  the  mettled  Spaniard  showed 

To  Abu  Fellaleli  :— 
Proud  the  stallion  he  bestrode, 

High  and  wild  bis  neigh, 
As  the  mailed  hidalgo  rode 

AtAbuFellaleh! 

X. 

Dreadful  was  the  rider's  rush 

'Gainst  Abu  FcUaleh.— 
All  in  vain! — the  purple  gush 

Marked  him  where  he  lay  • 

Underneath  the  curse  and  crush 

OfAbuFellaleh! 

XI. 

To  their  feet  have  leapt  tlie  knight 

And  Abu  Fellaleh ; 
Bot  another  joins  the  fight — 

Sangre's  in  the  fray ! 
Murderous  fang  in  flesh — ^in  spite 

OfAbuFelhileh. 

XII. 

Fell  and  fierce  the  warrior  strove 

With  Abu  Fellaleh ; 
Till  at  his  throat  the  blood-hound  drove, 

Nor  would  be  dragged  away : — 
He  tore  the  Christian  for  the  love 

Of  Abu  FeUaleh ! 

xin. 
**What!  a  rival  in  a  hound?" 

Cried  Abu  FeUaleh  :— 
**  Then  both  ye  mongrels  bite  the  ground !" 

And  knight  and  Sangre  lay 
Writhing  from  the  double  wound 

OfAbuFellaleh! 


"  My  dog  is  dead — his  wail  be  sung !" 

Cried  Abu  Felbleh — 
'*  But  let  the  Christian  dog  be  flung 

To  the  beasts  of  prey ! 
The  head — ^from  the  saddle-bow  be  slung 

OfAbuFellaleh!" 

Although^  alas  I  it  cannot  be  said 
tbat  **  the  man  recovered  of  the  bite," 
yet,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
*'  the  dog  it  was  tbat  died."  If  a  simi- 
lar mortality  bad  tbinned  the  packs 
wbicb  throve  on  red  flesh  in  a  yet  un- 
discovered world  some  tbirty    years 


later,  spite  of  Las  Cosas  and  the  Great 
Discoverer  himself^  it  bad  been  more 
creditable  for  humanity,  and  better  for 
Spain  ;  but  then,  the  moral  would 
have  been  wanting.  If  the  Indian  has 
gone  to  the  wall,  the  Spaniard  has 
gone  to  the  dogs,  and  suffered  the  fate 
of  Ahab,  even  to  the  infliction  of  a 
Jezabcl — or  Ysabel — as  its  evil  genius. 

We  lefl  tbe  Malagans  blockaded  by 
tbat  mighty  pair  to  whose  dominions 
not  only  was  the  fair  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada to  be  soon  annexed,  but  a  new 
world  given  by  one  who  was  even  now 
a  neglected,  troublesome  suitor — **  tbe 
bair-brained  refugee"  of  tbe  court 
wits,  in  tbe  camp  before  the  town.  As 
summer  advanced  the  inhabitants, 
then  swelled  to  upwards  of  20,000 
souls,  became  in  their  bodies  consi- 
derably less  fastidious  about  their 
cuisine  than  they  bad  been  at  first ;  And 
carrion,  vermin,  &c.,  commanded  a 
ready  market,  the  vegetables  being 
olive  leaves  dressed  with  oil,  and  palm- 
leaves  pounded  fine  and  baked  into  a 
cake. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  mer- 
cantile town,  that  one  should  be  found 
ready  to  weigh  this  sort  of  diet  against 
the  sale  of  the  city?  One  Dordux 
bad  a  weak  stomacb  and  a  strong  con- 
science,  and  not  liking  the  sort  of 
missiles  the  enemy  threw  from  their 
catapults  over  tbe  wall,  being  nothing 
less  than  the  bodies  of  bis  own  dead 
countrymen,  ho  made  a  little  private 
bargain  for  himself  and  friends,  and 
opened  the  city  gates. 

Great  was  tbe  clangour  of  bells  as 
the  sovereigns  entered  the  city  and 
proceeded  to  tbe  Alcazar.  The  gon- 
falon of  Spain  was  borne  by  tbe  Com- 
mander of  Leon,  Guttiere  do  Cardenas. 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alonzo  of  Aguilar 
rode  side  by  side,  looking  with  a  dis- 
dainful curiositv  at  the  works  which 
bad  at  last  yielded  to  their  prowess ; 
and  a  youth  with  flowing  locks  and  fiery 
eyes,  on  whom  even  Isabella  turned  a 
glance  of  admiring  regard — he  who 
was  one  day  to  merge  nis  {)atronymic 
in  the  name  of  Great  Captain — reined 
his  mettled  courser  nearer  the  royal 
pau*,  as  able,  from  early  recollection, 
to  point  out  the  positions  of  the  Alca- 
zar,  tbe  Alcazaba,  and  the  various 
points  of  note  and  interest  within  tbe 
conquered  town. 

"  Mercy  on  us  1"  was  now  the  cry  of 
the  faithful.  Mercy,  however,  was  not 
a  cosa  de  Espana  la  those  days,  any 
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more  than  in  ours.  Bat  Spanish 
bonds  were  much  better  security  then 
than  now,  so  the  Castilian  conauerors 
thought  it  an  easy  way  to  end  ^e  war 
and  save  Christian  blood,  trouble,  and 
treasure,  to  doom  the  whole  population 
simply  to  chains  and  slaver}'.  It  was 
only  a  word — for  those  who  spoke  it,  at 
least.  A  word  and  a  blow  are  a  harder 
thing.  Accordingly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  who  had  gold  (including 
all  the  Jews— maugrcTorqucmada  and 
the  watering  iaws  of  the  Inquisition)— 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  20,000 
were  parcelled  off  uito  lots,  and  ticket- 
ed as  complimentary  cadeaux  for  the 
numerous  friends  and  connexions  of 
the  victors.  In  this  way  a  vessel  was 
freighted  for  the  Queen  of  Naples  with 
^y  lovely  Moorish  damsels,  fair  as 
the  honris  of  the  paradise  she  did  not 
believe  in:  a  smaller  nmnber,  but 
equally  select,  were  shipped  to  the 
Queen  of  Portugal;  nor  did  that  sex 
more  likely  to  appreciate  their  worth, 
go  unrewarded  with  what  the  brave 
are  sung  to  be  thrice  qualified  to 
deserve. 

To  our  mind  this  was  about  as  con- 
siderable  a  catastrophe  as  has  been  re- 
corded  in  history  ;  far  more  affecting, 
unless  we  deceive  ourselves,  than  the 
fate  of  Granada  itself,  which  quickly 
followed,  and  which  was  principally 
characterised  by  the  womanish  deser- 
tion of  its  mulish  and  mulierish  Moor- 
ish  monarch,  Boabdil,  whose  ultimo 
sospiro  has  been  echoed  on  the  wires 
of  so  many  ligh  t  guitars  and  in  the  heart- 
strings of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
(light)  reading  public. 

Intermingled  with  these  grand  events 
were  various  minor  episodes,  each  stir- 
ring enough  in  its  own  little  circle,  and 
presenting  the  picturesque  features  of 
attack,  defence,  conquest,  and  ruin. 
From  the  surprise  of  Alhama,  which  com- 
menced the  war,  to  the  anticipated  day 
of  surrender  of  the  City  of  Pomegra- 
nates in  1492,  everything  was  novel, 
romantic,  wonderful.  Dashes  of  mailed 
warriors  through  portculUssed  gates ; 
Fcalings  of  scarcely  accessible  clifls  and 
walls,  as  at  Loxa  ;  sudden  descents 
from  the  mountiiins,  as  in  the  memor- 
able **  rout  of  the  Axarquia,"  all  was 
unsettled,  swift,  thunderous,  as  the 
transitions  of  an  African  skjr;  while,  be- 
tween, flashed  the  glowing  mtorludes  of 
love  and  devotion ;  and, Surviving  dis- 
aster, the  chivalrous  constancy — amar 
despues   la    muerte — "  to  love   after 


death ;"  for  short  was  the  life  of  hap- 
piness  in  those  stormy  times,  but  in- 
tense  as  it  was  short. 

Zalea  was  a  plaoe  of  strength,  situ- 
ated within  the  theatre  of  war.  It  was 
bravely  garrisoned ;  but  was  betrayed 
— the  common  lot  of  besieged  towns— 
by  a  Moorish  pedlar :  at  least  so  saj's 
the  more  than  true,  the  delightful  Fnty 
Antonio  Agapida.  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
— we  presume  the  after  henchman  of 
Hernando  Cortez — was  the  first  to  scale 
the  walls ;  and  the  metropolitan  mistnss 
of  the  Arab  hero,  in  the  following  bal- 
lad, had  to  bewail  the  prowess  of  the 
future  conqueror  of  Guatemala. 

I&ajfiii  anH  Ufa. 

1, 

"  White  are  Zalea*8  walls  beneath  the  moon : 
Gentle  Axa !  I  am  thine — and  soon. 
Vanished  is  the  Christian  host —  and  home 
Tossing  turbans,  in  their  pride,  shall  come!" 

II. 

Clangs  a  dialer's  iron  hoof  within 
The  castle  court — the  horn  of  Galatin ! 
To  a  hundred  questionSf  one  reply — 
"  Spain  is  upon  xu ! — ^Moors !  to  do,  or  die !" 

m. 

Tom  are  gUive  and  target  from  the  wall ; 
Rings  the  ring  of  armour  through  the  hall ; 
In  the  furnace  tons  of  lead  are  cast ; 
Out  the  trumpet  peals  a  furious  blast 

IV. 
White  the  moonbeams  o*er  Granada  rest ; 
Peace  and  hope  becalm  young  Axa's  breast : 
Pouts  she,  too ;  fbr  every  kaf  that  shakes, 
Her  listening  heart  for  Kazim*s  footstep  takes. 

T. 

Footsteps  ?  ay,  the  trampling  of  hot  baste : 
Oh,  can  she  lire  till  she  be  onoe  embraced! 
A  cry — anbar  the  gates !     "  Alas  of  me ! 
Is  this  like  triumph  ?_Deatb !  they  tlee-- 
they  flee!" 

VI. 

Travel-soiled,   blood-stidned,  they  straggle 

through — 
The  broken  remnant  of  the  lirave  and  true. 
On  the  breach  tlie  gallant  Kazim  lies— 
Told  it  is  to  Axa— and  she  dies. 

Of  broken  hearts,  indeed,  all  the 
world  over,  is  the  compost  made  in 
which  the  flower  of  romantic  ballad- 
pootry  best  thrives.  But  for  their 
sonff-inspiring  power,  how  should  man 
spiritualise  and  glorify  his  woes  ?  A 
lover  might  peak,  and  pine,  and  die 
down  upon  his  stalk,  without  a  sympa- 
thetic sigh  from  kith  or  kin,  friend  or 
neighbour,  rival  or  partner,  were  it  not 
for  the  tendencv  of  his  distemper  to 
beget  poetry,  which,  like  the  "touch 
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of  nature,   makes    the  whole    world 
kin.'* 

TbuB  it  ifl  that  we  underfltand  and 
BTmpathise  with  Uie  oriental  abandon  of 
the  shawled  and  turbaned  inmmorato 
who  paces  the  narrow  and  overeaved 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  glances  from  side 
to  side  towards  the  cross-legged,  beard- 
ed automatons,  who  sit  for  ever  incu- 
bating  over  their  own  wares  (such  then, 
as  now,  barrinff  the  fumes  of  the  weed 
of  the  yet  virgm Virginia),  in  search  of 
some  treasure  meet  for  the  acceptance 
of  her  he  has  seen  winding  through 
the  mazes  of  the  Zambra  by  moonlight 
the  night  before.     Hear  him  sing 

Co  &U9  |9earU. 
I. 

I  sighed  as  I  paraded 
The  marts  of  Albahar ; — 

My  eyes  went  waodering  idly  o*er 
The  wealth  of  its  bazar. 


I  saw  a  string  of  pearls, 
Of  size  and  lustre  rare ; 

The  wily  merchant  held  them  up 
For  wonders,  as  they  were. 

ni. 
Those  for  the  vanished  fancies ; 

For  future  conquests,  these ; 
But,  oh,  this  predous  centre  one 

For  charms  one  feels  and  sees  I 


He  reckoned  o*er  the  smaller 
For  dallying  days  gone  by ; 

He  showed  me  how  they  krger  grew 
As  the  burning  now  drew  nigh. 


Then  he'd  have  counted  on 
To  the  lessening  gems  again,— 

But  I  snatched  them  from  the  mer- 
chant's hand, 
And  broke  the  string  in  twain. 


The  largest,  oh,  the  largest, 

I  placed  it  in  my  breast, 
And  I  paid  him  for  the  single  one 

The  price  of  all  the  rest. 

vn. 

The  present  in  its  passion, 

The  present,  let  it  be 
For  past  and  future,  since  His  now 

I  love  and  worship  thee  I 

VIII. 

We  mortals  cannot  fathom 

Tlie  depths  that  shroud  our  doom ; 
Then,  Allah  Achbar!  we  will  love. 

And  let  the  future  come  ! 


It  was  only  the  night  before,  on  the 
spot,  that  the  same  fond  fatalist  had 
indited  the  next  fragment;  which,  in- 
deed, reveals  the  impromptu  ; — 

I. 

Lo,  the  moon  upon  our  white  Alhambra 
Looks,  a  loving  queen  upon  her  towers, — 

But  there's  whiter  marble  in  yon  Zambra, 
Purer  light  within  these  hearts  of  ours. 

n. 
Withm  yon  lawns  a  thousand  bubbling  waters 
Fling    theur    effulgent    kisses    o'er    the 
flowers, — 
But  oh,  the  glances  of  Granada's  daughters 
Drop  deeper  treasures  in  these  hearts  of 
ours. 

in. 
War  is  good,— but  when  the  fight  is  foughten. 
And  eve  unclasps  the  helm  in  beauty's 
bower, 
How  sweeter  far  to  clasp  the  unforgotten. 
Whose  heart's  a  Kiblah  to  this  heart  of 

OUTS  I 

The  reader  knows — or  does  not  know 
—what  the  "  Kiblah  "  of  the  Mahomet- 
ans is.    If  he  does,  he  may  skip ;  if  not, 
let  him  turn  to  that  accessible  worthy, 
Jellal-ed-din,  or  to  his  hitherto  untrans- 
kted  brother  of  the  pen,  Mejr.ed-din 
(what  is  the  Oriental  Translation  So- 
ciety about  ?),  and  he  will  learn  that 
wherever  Uie  worship  of  Mahomet  ex- 
ists, there  is  a  sort  or  magnetic  focalis- 
ation  towards  Mecca,  in  the  shape  of 
a  praying.place,  called  a  Kiblah,  in 
which  the  worshipper's  eye  is  lent  the 
properties  of  the  needle,  and  comes 
to  Mahomet  much  more  freely  than 
the  mountain  which  necessitated  the 
hard  alternative  of  the  proverb.    To 
ascertain  the  bearings,    an  order  of 
astronomers,  the  Mokavits,  specially 
belong  to  every  mosque.     Thus  the 
whole  praying  community  of  Islamism 
gravitates  towards  a  common  centre  in 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  forms  one 
congregation  dispersed  over  the  floor 
of  that  natural  praying-place,  the  earth, 
turned,  at  different  distances,  towards 
the.  viewless  Caaba  of  a  common  faith, 
as  Daniel  prayed  with  his  windows 
open doubtless  by  means  of  an  ascer- 
tained "  Kiblah" — towards  Jerusalem. 
Were  we  in  the  mood,  having  once 
touched  upon  El  Kuds,  or  the  Holy 
City,  we  could  relate  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Kiblah  within  tlie  area  of 
theTemple  of  Solomon  itself,  and  recite 
in  the  very  words  of  the  sapient  Mejr- 
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ed-dioi  the  compact  entered  into  be* 
tween  the  Christum  patriarch  Sophro- 
niuB  and  the  conqueror  Omar  con- 
cerning the  same ;  nay,  we  could  promise 
to  lay  our  finger  upon  the  spot  to  this 
day  held  by  all  devout  Mussulmauns 
(we  trust  we  spell  aright,  and  with  the 
peace  of  the  heroic  and  grandiloquent 
JEduxo'des)  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
earth  f — namely,  a  certain  flagstone  be- 
hind the  wall  of  the  Mosque  £1  Aksa ; 
a  point  of  belief  requiring  a  further 
belief  in  a  Mercator's  theory  of  this 
world  of  ours,  considering  it  as  rolled 
out  from  a  sphere  into  a  surface,  like 
as  a  terrestrial  globe  of  goodly  paste 
expands  under  Uie  levelling  influence 
of  the  rolling-pin,  until  it  admits  of 
the  umbilical  demarcation  of  the  pie- 
crust— that  centre,  beneath  which  lies 
the  juicy  mystery  of  the  tea  cup ! — But 
we  drivel. 

The  Mahometan  Kiblah  might  thus 
form  an  appropriate  metaphor  for  the 
Moorish  romancer.  But  if  inappro- 
priate as  you  please,  what  maiden  of 
Granada  would  quarrel  with  the  cou- 
plets cast  into  her  window  in  the  midst 
of  a  posy,  itself  phonetic  and  amorous 
with  a  living  and  odoriferous  language  of 
its  own,  if  she  once  caught  a  glance  of 
the  swarthy  manliness  of  the  poet  him- 
self in  the  moonlight,  ere  he  wrapped 
himself  into  the  folds  of  his  Albornoz, 
and  glided  away?  Give  us  such  a 
maiden  for  our  critic,  especially  of  the 
Hispano-Arab  breed,  and  we  shall  feel 
tolerably  easy  as  to  the  sentence  which 
shall  be  passed  upon  our  tropes  and 
metaphors,  our  Ki blahs,  loaastones, 
tea-cups,  promises,  and  pie-crusts. 

While  the  throne  of  Granada  shook 
under  the  effeminate  sway  of  Abu  Ab- 
dallah,  or  Boabdil,  a  terrible  tragedy 
found  time  to  be  enacted  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra. 
But  the  world  has  been  filled  with  the 
tale  of  the  massacre  of  the  Abencerra- 
ges,  in  every  possible  form,  in  prose, 
in  poetrj^,  and  in  verses  (such  as  itodd's 
translations),  which  are  neither.  Hence 
we  are  not  going  to  conduct  the  reader 
once  more  into  the  Court  of  Lions,  to 
exhibit  the  blood  discharffed  by  Zegri 
jealousy  into  its  marble  fountain,  un- 
til the  sanguine  hue  of  the  waters 
thereof  seemed  the  reflection  of  those 
vermilion  towers  which  overhang  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  very  pleasant 
feelings  existed  (as  indceJ  may  easily 


be  believed)  between  the  families  of 
the  maasacrors,  and  the  massacrees. 
The  Abencerrages  (the  Ben  Serru,  or 
sons  of  Serrai)  claimed  to  hold,  of  the 
two,  the  higher  rank,  and,  like  the 
white  variety  of  the  species,  shewed 
where  they  could  that  tiiey  knew  it. 
In  our  own  times  and  climes  such  de- 
monstrations are  confined  to  an  occa- 
sional  cold  shoulder  of  friend,  and  the 
"cut  •*  of  an  acquaintance ;  in  a  ruder 
age,  and  under  a  fiercer  sun,  the  familj 
feelings  could  be  traced  in  the  stab  of 
the  canjar,  or  the  capricious  tyraon^ 
of  an  Abencerrage  lord  over  a  Zegri 
slave.  Were  it  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  a  word  for  the  trat- 
semblance  of — 

C(e  Iftebenge  o€  9itial. 
I. 

Within  the  palace  court  the  hot  mm  qmrtn,^ 
Here  and  there  an  oleander  shivers ; 
Windows,  close  as  jealousy,  around, 
Seem,  in  tlieir  blindness,  list»img  for  a  sound. 


Two  arc  together ; — one,  tho  manaoo**  lord, 
Chiirf  of  the  Ben  Serrai,  for  crtme.-«  nbhoned: 
Tbis  was  the  day  on  which — agracioosdeed— 
Abdol,  the  bondsman,  should  be  feed,  tod 

freed, 

III. 
On  a  baih  of  Bonda  is  the  freednian  moonted ; 
Out  by  the  Ben  Serrai  the  gold  is  counted : 
A  meaning  look's  exchanged, — and  Abdnl 

now 
Feels  the  firbt  msh  of  freedom  on  bis  brov. 


Fierce  down  the  steep  the  coal-black  bari)  he 

urges,— 
Forth  tbrongh  the  gate  the  panting  courser 

scourge:! ; — 
Nor  slacks,  till  near  the  Vega's  veige  he  sees 
Afar,  the  Spaniard's  banner  on  the  breeze. 

T. 

"What?  shall  tlie  bloated  miuion  of  The 

little* 
Load  us  with  wrong — ^then  slime  me  with  his 

spittle  ? 
Thus  to  the  earth  I  cast  the  price  of  sbaroe^- 
Henceforth  shall  vengeance  be  my  path  to 

fame! 

VI. 

**  Have  I  not  writhed  beneath  the  batlisome 
kindness 

Of  one,  who  thonght  to  blind  me  in  his  blind- 
ness? 

Grateful  ?  my  beauteous  sister,  whoe  b  rfie  ? 

In,  rowels !  Fvo  a  swonl — and  I  am  free !" 


•  Boabdil  was  surnamcd  EI  Chico — The  Littfe. 
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'*Ha!  atonr  treoch a founing  hone  hath 


Back!  or  the  watchword  1— Past,  Uke  flame, 

he*8  swept ! — 
Saw  ye  the  glare  of  his  whtie-gazing  eye, 
'Ifeath  his  black  forehead,  glowering  to  the 
sky?- 

vin, 
Lo !  to  the  royal  tent  the  Moor  hath  ridden— 
lYithin  the  royal  tent  hath  stalked,  unbid- 
den;— 
«*  Monazdi !  I  live,  I  fight,  I  fall  for  thee_ 
Banked  'gainst  Granada  only  let  me  be !" 

XX. 

'*AwayP  qaoth  Ferdinand,  "presamptoous 

Moor — 
Think'st  thoaonr  realm'sresonices  areso  poor? 
Guards !  be  the  mtruder  thrust  beyond  our 


No  room  for  renegades,  'mid  ChristUn  hosts !'' 

X. 

Upon  his  chest  the  Zegri's  jaw  hath  dropped— 
An  hwtant,  yon  had  thought  his  heartVblood 

stopped: 
The  next,  he  hath  retired,  with  eye  to  earth, 
And  on  his  steed  redraws  the  slackened  girth. 

XI. 

SuUenly  he  crossed  the  Christian  line,— 
Moodily  exchanged  the  Moslem  sign ; 
Through  the  gate  his  staggering  stallion  led ; 
Silent,  in  his  stall,  unsaddled,  fed. 

xn. 

Up  the  Albayzin  clanks  his  armed  heel, 
From  his  breastplate  bums  the  blaze  of 

steel;— 
On  his  thigh  his  sdmitar  is  braced, 
And  a  dagger  glimmers  at  his  waist 


XYU. 

Was  there  an  ear  within  which  knew  the 

tread? 
Was  there  a  heart  i*  filled  with  hope,  or 

dread? 
Who  knows  ? — ^though  sure,  of  him  whoaa 

steps  intrude 
Thus  rudely  here,  full  dangerona  seemed  the 

mood. 

XVUi. 

<^  What?  so  soon  returned !— Bismillah !  boy, 
Are  these  the  trophies  of  thy  new  employ  ? 
Sweat,  and  dust,  and  rust,  and  blood-shot 

eye — 
Be  such  the  fruits  of  gold  and  liberty  ?* 


"Hearken!"  cried  the  youth;— but  at  the 

word 
One  well-known  Toice  within  the  Harem*s 

heard — 
"  Oh,  brother,  hold !    Thy  murderous  aim  I 

see;— 
Spare  him,  for  pity— ibr  thyself- /or  mt  /*' 


"He's  doomed!"  he  cried ;— and,  like  the 

lightning-dart, 
A  two-edged    dagger's   in  the   chieftain's 

heart:— 
An  instant,  and  he*8  grasped  him  by  the 

hair— 
The  next — a  headless  corse  lies  quiyering 

there. 

xzi. 
A  moment  more, — and,  as  the  life-blood  flows, 
The    crashing  head  against  the  casement 

goes; 
Then,   ere  it  drops  amidst  the  shrieking 

throng, 
Hath  fled  the  avenger  of  his  sister's  wrong. 


The  fountains  sparkle  in  the  palace  conrt 
Of  the  Ben  Serrai ;  aloof,  sleek  coursers  snort 
Beneath  a  horse-shoe  arch  the  chieftain  sits 
Muahigly,  and  strokes  his  beard  by  fits. 

XIV. 

OUves  utter,  as  an  air  goes  by. 
Murmured  thanks  for  each  refreshing  sigh ; 
But,  as  they  cease,  becalmed,  the  windows 

round 
Pour  richer  treasures  in  the  lap  of  sound. 


'Tis  the  voice  of  women  whidi  doth  fling 
Such  a  silvery  sweetness  from  its  wing; 
And  the  grim  chieftain  smiles,  for  he  doth 

deem 
He  knows  each  tuneful  laugh,  and  girlish 

acream. 

xvx. 
Up  the  echoing  court  a  tread  is  heard; — 
From  the  olive  springs  the  startled  bird ; — 
The  shadow  of  a  fonn,  erect  and  proud, 
Hath  moved  across  tho^e  windows,  like  a 

cioud. 

VOL.  XXXVII. — NO.  CCXXII. 


Fled !  but  how  &r  ? — before  their  master's 

gale 
Be  si;  re  a  grisly  band  of  henchmen  wait : — 
"  Accursed  slave ! — our  master  slain  by  thee  ? 
Thus  from  thy  recreant  corse  the  soul  we 

free!" 

xxni. 
Hacked  with  an  hundred  wounds  young  Ab-> 

dullies — 
And,  as  he  lifts  his  last  look  to  the  skies, 
Above  him  bends  a  form  he  knows  too  well— 
The  sister,  whom  he  loved — ^for  whom  he  fell ! 

The  young  Zegri  had  received  some 
provocation,  no  doubt.  His  master 
rode  him  rather  rougb.  Nevertheless, 
the  Abencerragea  will  ever  be  illus- 
trious on  the  roll  of  knights,  heroes, 
and  Mussulmans;  and  we  challenge 
the  college  of  heralds  to  produce  any- 
thing more  grandly  chivalrous  than  the 
arms  of  that  princely  family,-— azure» 
two  savages  demolishing  a  city  with 
3   E 
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their  dubs, — with  the  motto  (TeH 
pen  de  chose — a  mere  trifle  I  Some- 
thing this  to  match  the  "used  up" 
^ntlemany  who  remarked  of  the  Co- 
liseum, that  it  was  <*  absolutely  no- 
thing I"  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
hereditary  and  ineradicable  tain(,  of 
aristocracy  clinging  to  this  family  like 
the  leprosy  to  Grehazi,  which  will  not 
suffer  them,  even  to  this  da^,  in  spite 
of  so  many  family  and  national  cata- 
dysmSy  to  Tulgarize  down  into  the 
common  Moor  of  Barbary?  Even 
there,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  deserts 
of  Tunisi  they  preserve,  as  the  entho. 
siast  Chateaubriand  informs  us,  the 
lofty  civilization,  with  the  regretful 
memories,  of  their  Spanish  lost  homes. 
•'It  was  written"  is  their  answer  to 
all  speoulation  and  all  sjrmpathy,  as 
thev  draw  their  shroud-like  robes  over 
theu*  faces,  and  pass  silently  off:  but 
the  memoiyof  old  things  is  there;  and 
more  than  the  memorv — the  records, 
and  the  archives,  and  the  title-deeds — 
all  preserved,  and  prepared,  one  might 
ahnost  think,  for  the  reassertion  and 
reassumption  of  ancient  rights,  should 
the  "It  was  written"  be  inscribed  on 
the  banner  of  reinvasion  and  recon- 
quest.  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  is  this 
idea  of  restoration  realized  amongst 
thrai,  that  to  this  dav  is  preserved  in 
the  family  of  one  of  the  expatriated 
race  in  Airica,  the  key  of  that  palace 
ia  Granada,  deserted  by  his  ancestor 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
which  he  believes  with  the  devout 
tenacity  of  a  fatalist,  will  yet  surrender 
itself  to  the  magic  touch  of  hereditary 
proprietorship,  and  admit  into  the  wards 
of  its  locks  that  master  spell,  which 
shall  cast  all  the  gates  open  for  its 
ancient  lord. 

Glorious  old  dogs,  those  Abenocr. 
rages  1  Chateaubriand  had  a  weak- 
ness for  them ;  he  was,  in  some  sense* 
an  Abencerrage  himself— loyal,  noble, 
chivalrous,  patriotic,  unfortunate,  an 
exile,  a  poet.  Thus  he  understood, 
because  he  partook  of,  the  character 
he  drew  in  his  half-historic  fable.  It  is 
thus,  too,  that  Laxnartine  so  faithfully 


depicted,  because  he  was  filled  witb, 
the  spirit  of  the  East,  and  has  now 
sunk  naturally  into  Syria.  Bat  this 
fidelity  of  sympathy  seems  modem. 
Our  ancestors  had  but  hazy  and  Anglo. 
Saxon  notions  of  the  Arab  djrnssUes 
of  South  Spain  ;  they  took  their  ideas, 
it  would  4eem,  from  sign-boards,  and 
tapestry,  and  figure-heads,  and  never 
could  get  over  we  impression  of  some 
connexion  existing  between  the  tar- 
brush and  the  deviu-betwixt  the  Moor 
and  Mahoun.  Horn  and  hoof  were 
but  a  little  way  off  the  txahan  and 
slippers,  and  blackness  was  a  measure 
of  the  depth  of  damnation.  Not  but 
that,  after  all,  a  more  serious  sceptic 
than  Walpole  mieht  have  manufactured 
doubts  as  to  the  hue  of  the  Graoadine's 
skin.  Contrary  to  all  received  impres. 
sions,  one  of  the  few  pictures  of  the 
Spanish- Arab  aristocracy  of  that  age 
in  existence,  namely,  that  of  the  re- 
nowned and  unfortunate  Boabdil  him- 
self,  in  the  Generalife,  represents  the 
monarch  with  a  fair  complexion  and 
flaxen  hair !  This,  coupled  with  Uie 
profound  truth,  that  the  devil  is  not 
half  so  black  as  he  is  planted,  ought  no 
doubt  to  stagger  the  nineteenth  centoiy. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
our  forefathers  classed  the  Andalasian 
Arabs  with  the  powers  of  diu'ksess 
generally,  and  would  have  considered 
an  exchange  of  the  veriest  Saxon  pud- 
dle with  tne  sangre  azul  of  an  Aben- 
cerrage  himself  a  **  filthy  bargain.** 
Hence,  when  our  poets  thought  good  to 
depict  the  heroes  of  this  race,  tfaej 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  over- 
boaxd  the  whole  distinctive  character 
of  the  people,  strip  them  of  their  ugly 
peculiarities,  and  for  the  sake  of  hn- 
manity  baptize  and  whitewash  them 
out  of  the  face,  or  rather,  in  the  face, 
Dryden  has  done  this,  as  he  did  eveiy- 
thing,  with  a  turn  of  the  hand.  Two 
mortal  tragedies  (Phoebus  forbid  that 
they  should  be  immortal  I)  rhjne 
through  the  downfall  of  Granada.  It 
is  thus  that  the  great  master  of  Enelish 
verse  places  us  within  the  purple  of 
Mooriw  Sultanism : — 


"  BoABDHUH. — Th*  alann-beU  rings  fhnn  onr  Alhambra  walla, 

And,  fttMn  the  streets,  sound  dmms  and  atabollee. 

[  Within^  a  beU  (7J*  dmm$  md  trmitptt*. 


•  Don  Quixote  reproves  the  puppet-showman  for  the  mistake  which  Dryden  has 
fallen  into--of  introdaclng  beiU  into  a  Moorish  scene.  They  were — and  are— an 
abemination  to  all  true  Mussulmans. 
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How  now !  firom  wb«ao9  proG«ed  theM  otw  •Imns  ? 
[To  them  a  Metungtr, 
lUmv^BB— T)m  two  fl»n»  fMtioM  an  again  in  anna  ; 

▲n4,  changing  into  blood  the  day's  delight,  . 

The  Z«gry8  and  th'  Abencerrag«8  figbt ; 

On  each  side  their  allies  and  fhends  appear,  8(C 
BOABDEUK. — Draw  up  behmd  the  Vivarambla  place ; 

Doable  my  guards,  these  factions  I  will  face, 

And  try  if  idl  the  fury  they  can  bring 

Be  proof  against  the  presence  of  their  king.*' 

This  may  suffice  of  the  dialo^e.  A  compare,  or  contrast,  as  he  may  see 
Specimen  (and  we  mnst  cull  m  order  occasion.  The  following  stanza  com- 
to  offer  a  presentable  one)  of  the  lyrical  mences  a  *'  Sonff/'  to  which  the  Zam. 
style  of  tne  piece  may  be  set  side  by  bra»  that  Moorisn  mystic  chorus,  is  in- 
side with  Lockharty  for  the  reader  to  tended  to  be  dreamily  danced :— . 

"Beneath  a  myrtle  shade, 
Which  Love  for  none  bat  happy  lovars  made, 
I  slept ;  and  straiglit  my  low  beftm  me  bronght 
PbOBs,  the  object  of  my  waking  thought ; 
Unveiled  she  came,  my  slaves  to  meet, 
While  love  strewed  flowers  beneath  her  feet ; 
Flowers,  which  so  press'd  by  her  became  more  sweet" 

Is  this  enough  ?    No ;   we  cannot  pical  fervor  of  an  Andalusian  Moor's 

refrain  from  another  sample,  ^1^  ^  eloquence,  amidst  the  moon^touched 

serenade  to  the  Zegri  Lyndaraxa.  Tnat  fruit-tree-tops  that  border  the  Guadal- 

highly  Moorish  name,  Phillis,  it  will  medina,  to   the  veiled  lovdiness  that 

be  seen,  still  clings  to  the  strain.   Con-  trembles  above  in  the  recess  of  yonder 

ceive  these  lyrics,  breathed  in  the  tro-  moresque  balcony  :— 

'*  Wherever  I  am,  and  whatever  I  do, 

My  Phillis  is  still  to  my  mind ; 
When  angry,  I  mean  not  to  Phillis  to  go, 

My  feet  of  themselves  the  way  And ; 
Unknown  to  herself,  I  am  just  at  her  door, 
And  when  I  would  raO,  I  can  bring  out  no  more 

Thao— Phillis,  too  fidr  and  unkind! 

When  Phillis  I  see,  my  heart  bounds  in  my  breast, 

And  the  love  I  woold  stifle  is  shown  ; 
Bat,  asleep  or  awaks,  I  am  never  at  rest, 

When  from  my  eyes  PhiUis  is  gone; 
Sometimes  a  sad  draam  does  delude  my  sad  mind, 
But,  ahu !  when  I  wake,  and  no  PhilHs  I  find, 

How  I  sigh  to  myself  all  alone  !*' 

We  will  spare  thee  the  res^  good  of  the  Ancient  and  his  wif<9»  represent- 
reader.  See  what  Dryden  coidd  de-  ing  the  delusions  and  superstitions  of 
scend  to,  when  he  fell  over  to  the  false  Uie  times.  The  one  exclaims  to  Bra- 
prophet  1  Three  Absaloms  and  Ahi-  bantio,  **  the  devil  will  make  a  pand. 
tophels  could  hardly  redeem  from  this  sire  of  you  I" — a  bit  of  coarse  raillery, 
apostacy.  and  notbinff  more;    the  other  cries, 

A  tinge  of  the  diabolic  lurks  even  '*  and  you  &e  blacker  devil  I"  forced 

in  Shakspeare's  Moor,  who,  be  it  re-  out  in  an  excusable  hyperbole  of  rage, 

member^,  was  not  *' of  Spain,"  though  This  popular  relatioxiship  between  co- 

his  sword  was.    But  there  it  is  tem-  lour  and  condemnation  exists  to  the 

pered  (like  the  sword  in  question)  in  present  day,  when  devils  are  painted 

the   ice-brook   of  nature,   and  made  black  to  look  more  blue,  and  men 

obedient  to  the  master-hand.     It  is  already  dyed  of  that  unlucky  shade  are 

not  Othello  himself  who  recognises  it,  treated,  in  the  land  which  boasts  to  be 

nor  those  of  lordlier  rank  about  him ;  the  head^^uarters  of  freedom,  pretty 

it  is  only  the  more  vulgar  prejudices  much  as  his  infernal  majesty  mignt  be. 
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p  couidsredy  like  hk  own  ele- 
a  nood  flerranV  tiioagh  «  bod 


:?:  Mom  Umq  (me  ittempt  bas  been 
vadetn  onr  own  (or onr lathers*)  day, 
to  adept  intoEngliah  literature  episodes 
e£  Bpanisk-Arab  history.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  gorgeous  fiction  of  our 
greatest  living  norelisty  for  we  eschew 
eotemporary  criticising  dreading  alike 
the  jMums  and  naik  of  authors ;  or  of 
the  half  histonr,  half  romance  of  **  The 
Coaqoest  of  Granada,"  bv  the  aooom- 
pliflftied  American— that  floating  light, 
as  alluring  by  its  brilliancy,  as  danger- 
onsfoyits  iilusiveness.  But  onr  ere 
has  JQst  lighted  upon  a  tragedy  by 
Sophia  Lee,  called  **  Almeyda,  Queen 
of  Granada,"  in  whi<^  the  mighty 
Siddons  (as  appears  by  the  dram,  oers.) 
impersonated  the  Moorish  Sultana. 
An  advertisement  tells  us  it  is  wholly  a 
fiction ;  so  it  is— it  never  even  could  have 
been.  It  would  be  tedious  to  quote, 
where  the  whole  play  is  one  illustration 
of  what  we  mean.  We  dismiss  Miss 
Lee  to  Lethe,  then,  with  one  solitary 
remuic,  and  it  goes  to  illustrate  tl>e 
vanity  of  idea-worship.  We  were 
mightily  taken  in  our  youth  by  one  of 
Byron's  expressions,  contained,  if  we 
reodlect  anght,  somewhere  in  a  note, 
where  the  noet  speaks  of  sorrow  dash- 
ma  down  tne  mirror  of  the  pas^  and 
omy  seeing  its  imaee  mnltiphed  in  the 
fimgments.  Sophia  Lee  makes  Orasmyn 
•ay:— 

"  Oh !  that  superior  mind  is  gone  for  ever  I 
Yet  still,  thus  ruined,  like  a  broken  mirror^ 
It  ffive*  a  perfect  ifnage  in  each  fragment  /" 

What  noble  dramas  yet  lie  unhewn 
out  of  the  block  of  history,  in  those 
tones  of  Arab  and  Castilian,  Jew  and 
In(]|uisitor,  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the 
▼enest  oaf  might  calculate.  Are  they 
all  unhewn  ? — But  this  would  be  reve- 
lation. 

There  was  a  strong  belief  in  Dragons 

among  the  Moors  of  those  days ;  they 

were  supoosed  to  occupy  the  place  in 

the  animal  kingdom  which  nuurtiffs,  or 

the  police,  hola  amongst  us.    The  idea 

may  have  been  a  trulitional  souvenir 

of  the  crocodile,  which  these  nomad 

tribes  had  encountered  on  their  mignu 

tion  westward  through  Africa,    and 

.  which,  on  the  slippery  bank  of  a  maiden 

etream,  farmed  then,  as  now,  a  tolerably 

-*«fibctive  duenna  against  tiie  warmest 

■>v«ter-wooerB.     The  addition  of  wings 

'MFtts  a  trifie>  oonsidenng  thexe  waa>  no 


Cnvifir  4o  find  oat  tbe*nii8lfllm;:«Bd 
at  fiir  the  albi|f»  tbe  tnl  auiit«Bii& 

to  sufifer  a  creatate  winch  begprnvitti 
so  lion*like  a  liead  anddKudikiB,  togo 
ont  like  a  lamb ;  with  mch  anasiare 
of  jaw,  nothing  but  an  armed  tiil 
would  have  been  in  keeinng. 

The  following  piece  of  fiuH^-vodc 
supposes  the  dragon  to  bo  a  BenedicL 
It  must  be  said  or  song  to  the  g^itlcr- 
in^  flash  of  a  jet  d'eau,  daring  son- 


1. 

The  Dragon  alept — ^the  maiden  wept : 
A  fountain  sparkled  withm  the  bower: 

Upon  her  tears  a  warrior  crept, 
And  vowed  the  maiden  mint  fly  thstbov. 

II. 
Warm  blushea  mantled  upon  her  cheek, 
To  think  that  her  lover  should  find  her 
weeping ; — 
To  the  Dragon  a  parting  look  she  cist,— 
But  his  horrible  scales  wece  folded,  dee^o|. 

in. 
A  glance  at  the  fountain  before  she  fled— 
Tlie  breath  of  the  stranger  was  warn 
above  her : — 
Down,  down  she  hath  8nnk-.4br,  oh,  'flsdod, 
In  that  liquid  mirror,  the  fiaoaofharlofW ! 

rv. 
Ke«r  from  the  fountain  the  maiden  rMe— 

Thenceforth  Granada's  fiuthleas  daqglttTr 
From  morning's  dawn  to  evening's  doii, 

Trembles,  a  shadow,  beneath  the  wawr. 


The  fair  Andahisian  Tictima  of  Ma- 
homedan  jealousy  did  not  pass  tfasir 
entire  existenee  in  that  capnoods  brei- 
dering  which  the  emmi  of  a  haiem  gives 
scope  for.  There  were  rich  and  buia- 
ing  meanings  in  the  very  flowers  of  the 
web  which  the  henna-tipped  fingers 
wove;  and  the  burning  bosoms tfast 
concdyed  them  knew  that  they  wexe 
emblems,  and  no  more,  of  a  tKft  re- 
ality, the  mighty  m  vsteiy  of  psfliony^ 
to  them  the  one  thing  neecuhl  of  ex- 
istence. Thedeepconsdousnessofthst 
intuition  they  flashed  firom  snchejresl 
we  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them. 
Portia's  lover  could  tell  the  reuson. 
They  were  known  best  in  Uieir  eftctSi 
—and  so  it  ever  is  with  eyes.  Tslk  to 
us  of  a  blue  eye,  or  a  grey  eye,  or  s 
lustrous  eye,  or  a  diamond  fi;f^^ 
stand  fire.  But  give  us  the .  eye  jj^^ 
will  no  more  let  itself  be  scfntEop^ 
and  defined  than  the  wheoeahoiitipf « 
flash  of  lightning,  which,  when  you 
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ileaist  e]ip«atitah!inaf>^tit!Of  olondB-'and 
idoi^kBen^'^vcviK^mBtbFustv  awaking 
swoanamoQsnaisvklriiLyoaofinliiienbffi 
Jigfat,  poweiv  and  dsoffer;  and;  as  it 
tnms  awaiTy  caasing  me  totv  aniicles 
of  yoar  heart  to  eeno  with  tbe  triom- 
pliailt  thvnder  of  the  Uoir.  The  skies 
of  Andalusia  are  to  this  day  subject  to 
such  tempestuous  eye- storms.  Gene- 
mttoiui  of  Christians  have  j^reserred 
these  oriental  and  tropical  heir.looms; 
tot  the  Morisco  maiden,  as  she  was 
*'  with  sighing  sent"  towards  the  de- 
serts of  Africa,  looked  behind  her,  and 
leffe  the  butre  of  her  regards  like  a 
diamond  tear-drop,  on  the  beloved 
soil  she  was  quitting,  to  be  reflected 
evermore  in  the  glances  of  its  daughters. 
If  the  impertinent  scribbler  who 
threw  off  the  following  flewrette  at 
Almeria,  had  known  what  he  was 
aboat,  he  would  have  submitted  to  his 
destiny  without  a  song — ^have  died, 
and  made  no — averse.  But,  alas  1  out 
of  the  ninety  registered  poets  of  the 
Cordovan  empire,  how  few  know  how 
to  be  silent  with  any  grace  !  All  must 
chant  aloud,  from  that  patriarchal  fa- 
.mily-group  of  bards,  consisting  of  Mo- 
hammed the  first,  his  four  brothers, 
aad  two  sons,  to  the  tender  and  in- 
nitred  Abihokm  Malek  ben  Abi  Said 
Abdelrhaman  ben  Almurgel,  who  died 
in  the  attempt  to  make  an  acrostic  on 

As  it  was,  this  poetaster  of  ours  did 
stttfi^--«hether,  atWwards,  he  **  spar- 
Ued,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  hea- 
wtsci,*\<x  crackled,  was  calcined,  and 
went  to— hb2  Haweyat,  does  not  appear. 
Ail  that  history  or  tradition  tells  of 
-^kim  is  summed  up  in  the  single  fact— 
ie  wrote 

I. 

, '  Xn  darkoQM  was  the  diamond's  lair, 
.  ^  Befoite  it  sparkled  in  tliy  hair : — 
^''  Thus  tbe  flashing  of  thino  eyes 
From  a  sanless  source  doth  rise, 
'  Zorayde ! 


Underneath  thy  snowy  vest 
Is  a  snowy  heart  comprest ; — 
And  tbe  brilliant  of  thy  tear 
Is  as  catting,  hard,  and  clear, 


Zorayde ! 


HI. 


Here  must  I  die — I,  Almanur — 
A  mortal — victim  to  a  star : — 

'"'I,  doomed  In  ashes  to  expire — 
*  Thow,  coldly  blazing-*fr08t  and  ftre— . 

. -,      •     '  ,  Zorayde  I 


"  -Thr  .endingp^  in  uiBhesi  i  k^ jomimdiir. 
;Let  AS.  f^haiitobl}8>'hopeL>tb§t  if .stteoe 
was  an}i;hing  amiss  with  tHe  uahidqr 
Aknaaftr,  and  diathe  did'not  fc(bite 
esoape  all  the  seven/  helk  mxming^. 
whieh  the  battalions  of  the  :M6riem 
damned  are  billeted,  he  was  atheist 
suffered,  after  psstng  Al  Biisrti  •that 
bridge  that  is  tmmmr  than  a  hair-  and 
aharper  than  a  raaor,  to  entaF'Al 
Aral,  tbe  limbo  or  middle  stale  js£ 
Islamism,  whioh^  in  the  words  offiaiii, 
as  rendered  by  I>'Het)bd6t^  **ptx6xt 
nn  enfer  aux  bienhenreua;,  et  un|Hira- 
disaozdamnes.*' 

But  what,  after  aU,  to  such  a  votuist 
as  the  faithful  and  aoeompliabed  AU 
manar,  was  Tenfer,  Sajin,  or  any  other 
double-basement  story  of  the  loag 
home,  so  he  ootild  have  been  but  ac- 
corded the  immortal  occupation  of 
being  victimised  by  his  cruel  fair  one? 
The  true  root  of  romantic  and  amatory 
foppery — "  to  be  sad  for  very  wanton, 
ness" — is  in  the  peninsular  Ajrab.  The 
wild  worship  of  the  ideal,  and  the  ha- 
bitual sacrifice  of  self  and  sense  to  that 
worship — ^the  eternal  grovelling  under 
whole  lug^gage- trains  of  self-made  woes 
as  a  habit,  and  the  fancy  for  being 
pidverized  and  brayed  in  a  mortar  as 
a  luxury ;  all  thie  is  of  eastern  growth, 
and  straggled  from  that  root  which  sent 
as  an  onshoot  in  the  other  direction, 
the  Suttee  and  the  Fakir.  Almanfti*, 
no  doubt,  felt  delicious  torture  in  the 
double  death  dealt  him  by  his  astrono- 
mical Zorayde;  accordingly,  with  a 
kindly  consideration,  he  bestowed  on  his 
hearers  the  scarcely-less  two-edged  de- 
light of  his  verses.  Thus  he  gave  as  good 
as  he  got ;  and  fulfilled  his  destiny.  \V  hen 
he  died,  moreover,  he  thereby  ensured 
the  seventy  new  wives  in  Paradise 
which  the  rrophet  promises  those  who 
have  accompUshod  their  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  old ;  a  favour,  the  latter 
clause  of  which  many  of  the  faithful 
would  cheerfully  forego,  content  to  ac- 
cept a  moderate  equivalent  in  fipesh 
celestial  spouses  for  the  oldest  of  the 
earthly  ones  left  behind. 

But  Christians,  too,  as  well  as 
Moors,  have  known  how  to  feel  the 
delicious  torture  of  love-reverses— 
some  of  them,  too,  wiUiout  thinking 
to  rid  themselves  of  it  by  reciting  love 
verses,  as  boors  believe  they  can  care 
their  own  mahidies  by  infecting  othean. 
Inaifikira  of  the  heart  there  were  those 
of  the  right  faith  ia  these  very  >  wars 
who  contrived  montrirgaiiRMiMoudiio 
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game»  though  they  did  not  expire  like 
the  twan,  ungins.  In  particuUr,  there 
WM  a  certain  Saxon  knight  who  ap* 
peered  as  if  from  the  clouds  (as  in- 
deedi  coming  from  England^  and  land- 
ing in  Andalusia,  he  might  without 
much  metaphor  be  assumed  to  haye 
done)»  and  as  thoroudily  astonished 
the  hosts  of  Ferdinand  and  Boabdil 
by  the  sportire  prowess  of  his  anuj 
as  he  perplexed  them  by  his  unpro- 
nounceable name.  In  ue  narratiTe 
of  the  worthy  Gura  de  los  Palacios,  he 
figures  as  the  Conde  de  tEscalas,  or 
Escalay,  in  which  the  last  English  his- 
torian of  Spain  b  so  far  from  recog- 
nizing the  originaly  that>  rather  than 
**  give  it  up,"  he  mildly  suggesU  in  a 
note,  whether  it  might  not  be  some 
"Earl  ofOdaU,"  of  whom  the  college 
of  heralds  trumpeteth  not  1  This  aero- 
lite of  Anglo-Saxon  chiYakr,  so  pre- 
posterously dropped  upon  the  Iberian 
soil,  was  nothing  less  tnan  one  Sadea, 
Earl  of  Rivers,  who  had  brought  the 
lanoe  of  a  true  knight-errant  to  the 
service  of  the  sweet  Queen  Isabel  Mid 
her  doughty  husband  a^nst  the  in- 
fidel,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the 
taking  of  Loxa,  m  1488. 

But,  alas  for  human  infirmity  in 
matters  of  faith,  where  the  heart  gets 
entangled  I  Out  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  history  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  which  record  little  more  than  the 
loss  of  the  hero's  two  front  teeth,  up  to 
which  he  was  armed  in  a  desperate  en- 
counter with  the  Moors,  and  a  bonmot 
he  good-humouredly  perpetrated  there- 
upon, romance  sticbes  up  a  patchwork 
of  its  own,  of  imposing  colours,  and  calls 
upon  us  to  believe  Uiat  it  is  the  Eng- 
lishman's own  counterpane.  Such  as  it 
is,  let  us  spread  it  forth,  referring  to 
the  incomparable  Gil  Perez  as  autho- 
rity  on  the  subject  of  bve-bouqueto; 
and  at  the  same  time  borrowing  one  of 
his  prettiest  names.  The  foUowmg  bal- 
lad—muy  doloroso— we  will  call 

€it  B^fon  VrOrTf  antr  tf>t 
I. 

"  Sister,  he  comes !  '*  the  trembling  Raza 
cries. 
^Hark!    through   the  trees    his   armour^s 

stealthy  cUsh  I 
And,  as  he  climbs,  this  pharos-taper's  flash 
Lights  on  the  jewel  of  his  costly  sash, 

And  looks  at  as  I"       Daraxa    only 
sighs,— 

Pallid  and  speechless. 


XL 

*'Salliattbyitd««tlMt!"  ^uotbyoofig 
ScaUy. 
*<  By  our  St  George^  and  their  St  JaiiMS» 

and  thy — 
Which  is  thy  samt,  O  fisirest  saint  ?  *th 

high 
And  perflooB,  this  cfifi;  as  Is  the  iky 

Then  saem'st  to  come  from!    Whit? 
No  word  to  say — 

SpeU-boondand  speeehlMsr 

m. 

He  boretha  blaaon  of  a  nortbem  cfime— 
The  ixMeate  dieek,— the  brow,  down  which 

there  rolled 
Locks,  like  the  gleaidngs  of  antamnal  gold,-- 
The  Umbs  of  more  than  Gadhanian  monU, 
Massive  and  lithe— «o  stood  he  thtie, 
tabUme, — 

But  aha  waa  speedileai. 

rv. 
Into  the  depths  of  her  dark  aeaiching 
eyea 
A  wanner  snn  had  looked ;  and  deeper  shade 
Lurked  in  the  mazea  of  each  massy  braid 
That  weighed  ber  ahoalders.  Though  all  mi- 
d&played, 
None  but  might  guess  the  matchlcai 
aymmetnea 

CMrhfrthat'aapeechlaaB. 


For,   'neath  the  filmy  gosaamer-iike 
gauze 
Which  closed  her  throat,  a  glowing  bosom 

panted, 
From  oat  whose  depths,  by  lore'k  mate  qd 

enchanted, 
The  eloquent  blood  her  changefta  chaakthat 
hanntad, 
Of  every  aigfa  woirid  tall  the  Uddv 


Though  ahe  were  spewhteBs. 

VI. 

"See!  I  am  Gomel — a  stranger,  yet  thine 
own; — 
Wounded,  yet  whole ;  though  whde,  y«t 

atridken  deep. 
As  by  a  host  of  foes;  since  thou  wilt  weep 
Away  the  momenta  happiness  ahould  keep 
For  its  own  rapturea.-^tQl  that  gaie  of 
stone — 

Absorbed  and  speechless?" 


"Come,    dry  those   drops  1    upon  in; 
polished  mall 
A  stain  theyll  leave,  wone  tiian  tbeVMleiB 

brand! 
Cheer,  lovely  heathen  I    In  our  meny  land 
Not    thus    the  fiiir  a  warrior's  suit  wiUi- 


Then  sunk  she  down  on  Kaza's  Ifftut, 
all  pale- 
Trembling  and  apeedikai. 
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«  Spvk,  for  thj  ilsterl    Is  she  fiilie? 
Reply! 
Hff  kteft  letter  wm  a  bnncb  of  roses— 
Boees,  that  tell  what  nothing  else  discloses ; 
Bright  flowen  of  bliss,  on  which  the  heart 
reposes, 
Lapped  in  their  loyelineas  and  truth — 
Oh,  why- 
Why  is  she  speechless  V* 

IX. 

"  Alas,   Lord    Escalay !    in  vain   they 
bloomed. 
A  sadder,  loftier  bridal  *s  now  her  elioioe. 
If  of  her  breast,  at  thy  heart-searching  TOice, 
No  filtering  pulse  disturbs  the  equipoise, 
Then  know  her  soul  in  ita  own  purpose 
tombed — 

For  ever  speechless. 


**  The  tale's  soon  told.     Our  nre  this 
morning  said 
That  by  a  craven  Christian  she  was  wooed. 
•  Creven  ?  'tis  iklse ! '  she  cried.  Our  parent's 

mood 
Chafed 'gainst  this  passionate  raving  of  her 
blood; 
He  cursed  her  with  a  father's  curse,— 
and  fled— 

As  she  fell,  speechless. 

XI. 
"  Now,  hie  thee  hence.    Ye  part — ^it  is 
decreed. 
Flee  to  thine  alters,— we  will  turn  to  ours. 
Upon  Mahommed*s  shrine  love's  withered 

flowers 
Will  less  oflJand  when  watered  by  the  showers 
Of  hope  abandoned  for  his  holy  creed, 
By  her  that's  speechleaa.'* 


**  Not  to  be  mine?   Then  fisrewell  spear 
and  Spain  ! 
The  Cross  and  Crescent  in  the  liste  I  leave. 
No  heart  for  other,  since  they  both  bereave 
Me  of  the  hope  to  which  my  soul  did  cleave." 
So  plunged  he  darkly  down  the  cliff 
again — 

Leaving  her  speechless. 

And — we  now  speak  history — .he  did 
disappear,  quit  Spain,  and  did  die,  the 
same  year,  before 

"  A  petty  fortress  in  a  foreign  land ;" 

being  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
between  the  Bretons  and  the  French ; 

whether,  like  Roland,  because  "  he 

wbhed  to  fall,"  will  probably,  at  this 
time  of  day,  never  be  known. 

How  dissimilar  the  characters  of  the 
Saxon  and  Arab !   Spain  was  an  in- 


tervening link,  and  there  the  half- 
African  descendant  of  Ishmael  had 
already  bred  out  of  some  orig;inal  cha- 
racteristics. The  Anglican  knight  pro- 
bably bore  beneath  his  armour  the  same 
haughty  reserve  and  melancholy  senti- 
mentalism  which  invest  with  so  peculiar 
a  diaracter  of  romance  the  English 
gentleman  of  the  present  day.  He 
was  doubtless  difficult  of  access,  both 
to  persons  and  to  passion;  but  to 
botn,  when  he  adnutted  them,  la- 
vishly open.  Sluggish,  possibly,  on 
trivial  occasions,  he  became  nerved 
with  the  arrival  of  a  great  one;  and 
rose,  like  some  vessel  of  tonnage,  with 
the  wave  which  overwhelmed  smaller 
and  more  cranky  craft.  Thus  he  would 
grow  gradually  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  overlooked  him  at  first.  This 
estimation  would  deepen  into  deference, 
and  in  all  probabititv  end  in  an  unqua- 
lified submission  to  the  indomitable  and 
calm  intensity  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
nature. 

With  what  an  eastern  spring,  on 
the  contrary,  would  the  mystic,  love- 
sick, dreamy,  examinate,  flsmciful  Moor 
start,  tiger-like,  from  his  repose,  and 
stand  erect,  aloft,  terrific  before  our 
eyes,  with  blazing  e^e  and  whetted 
tooth,  the  individuabsed  personation 
of  his  race,  creed,  and  history  1  To 
dart  from  his  divan,  buckle  his  armour 
on  his  breast,  thrust  spurs  into  his  met- 
tled barb,  and  burst,  like  a  black  ava- 
lanche, from  the  Sierra  Nevada  upon 
the  invading  spears  of  a  Cifuentes  or 
an  Aguilar,  below  in  the  "  fresca  y 
regalada  vega,"  was  but  a  single  act. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  "  manoeuvres  ** 
of  these  degenerate  days  I  Yet  we  have 
many  advantages  over  the  Moor  on 
the  score  of  celerity.  To  say  nothing 
of  better  roads,  more  completely  orga- 
nised intelligence,  &c.,  the  metaphor- 
ical '' shell  ^ket"  is  decidedly  more 
easily  put  on  than  the  great  crustaceous 
reality  of  steel}  nor  could  a  helmet, 
with  its  clasps,  bars,  and  visor,  be  rea. 
dily  donned  with  the  speed  of  a  foraging 
cap.  Indeed  armour  must  have  been 
a  difficulty  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
was  hard  to  pack  up — a  soldier's  kit 
resembling  a  kitchen  range.  It  was  stiff 
work  for  a  t<ulor,  in  case  of  needful 
repairs  —  a  screw  loose  instead  of  a 
stitch  dropped.  In  the  coldest  winter 
it  could  neither  have  been  convenient 
nor  serviceable  to  wear  two  suits,  the 
ordinary  coat  of  armour  and  a  great 
coat.  Some,  indeed,  have  been  de- 
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scribed  as  dotlied  in  "  triple  brass ;" 
but  this  was  more  of  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  applied  usually  to  the  forehead.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand  was  it  easy  to  hang 
a  breastplate  loosely  from  the  shoulders 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  cast  it  over 
the  arm  like  a  registered  paletot  when 
the  blood  rose  too  gfewtngl/  ^  the 
veins.  To  hear  of  men  coopered  up 
in  cusqucs  accomplishing  the  extraor. 
dinary  coups  de  nutui  which  mo<Iem 
science,  activity,  and  undress  might  in 
vaio  attempt  io  rrval,  giws  ui  humi« 
limiting  ideas  of  our  degeneracy.  AAti- 
oaky  mm  ^  c^rfaoptoNwis  animal ;  un* 
acr  its  cases  it  concealed  wings,  and 
when  the  lady^btrd  was  expected  to 
cni'wl,  behold,  it  flew  !  ' 

-But—O  shade  of  Ahmed  Abu  Bcto 
Klr»r.i !  whither  have  we  too  fluttered  ? 
Far  from  the  gardens  and  graves  of 
fertile  and  fataiAndalus,  like  that  mi- 
gratory insect  do  we  find  ourselv^ 
perched  upon  a  brauchy  digressipn, 
reached  by  a  flight  which  has  borne 
ua  unkeeduig  over  tha.  very  floiveni  of 
chivalry  1 

'  I^^rtile  and  fatal  Andaks  1  Fertila 
fbr  the  seed  of  the  ipoifers-^fiftal  to 
the  name  and  nation  of  the  spoiled  I 
Now,  otet  the  rich  and  irriigated  vegas 
of  Boetican  Iberia — rich  by  nature,  irri- 
gated by  the  banished  Arab — wave  the 
teemi^^  prpducts  of  the  soil;  cotton^ 
cane,  nee,  orange,  vines,— over  which 
tlie  characteristic  Algarrobo  and  Axlelfa 
spread  their  friendly  shade.  Upon  this 
tterrat  ogUenie  swam  ^e  doscendantf 
of  the  conqueroBSy  iuat  tinged  by  the 
ineffaceable  blood  of  anoiaat  neighbour*, 
hood  and  intercourse,  mingling  with 
the  Andaltisian  9^ngrt  su,  as  l£e  old 
Moorish  gateway,  tower,  or  fountaiTi  is 
found  engaged  in  the  walls  of  Catholic 
cathedrals  or  the  palaces  of  hidalgos.' 
To  the  present  hour  you  can  look  nei- 
tjber  at  the  population  nor  the  ediflces 
of  southern  Spain  without  the  insepar- 
able Jdoorish  association;  andtliataftT 


sociation  is  ever  melaochdy.  Fatal 
Andalosl  Fatal  to  the  hopes,  and 
happinen,  and  pride,  and  glory  of  the 
Moslem  I  Not  a  dty,  not  a  rock-bnilt 
fortress  but  has  its  tale  of  dread  and 
disaster;  not  aoentreofandentpopo. 
lousness  that  is  not  also  a  moond  of 
/  bkxxly  ^teedll^ions.  But,  short  as 
was  the  period  during  which  the  de- 
graded Morisco  was  left  to  weep  over 
the  sepulchres  of  the  ancestral  Moor. 
he  contrived  to  plant  an  immortal  me- 
mory there,  smiling  in  JinTmnnimn 
UooBV  paKiMiial  as  tile  tears  Hiat  JmA 
watered  the  root;  To  tbia  lAiy-ve 
Vint  these  griives;  atkd- find- these  flew. 
ers,'  fresh  as  when  they  wi^ref  ■  lii^t 
planted,— for  they  are  the  flbwcrs  i^ 
poe«y.  One  of  them — a  mere  weed — 
we  have  culled  to  put  into  the  tiandi  of 
the  reader  at  parting.  It  refers  to^the 
fall  of  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Baza, 
the  eaujuisite  gardens  of  iSiictv  ^  leaftMl 
in  length,  offered  in  the  very  lalovinCb 
of  their  sweetness  such  an.obstaehi:4ti 
the  arms  of  tiie  viottirioos  Fevdimdidi 
It  is  called 

»  , .  •  // 

Ifoonligfatwandend  down.  arnkkgOna  sriaii  I  \ 
Baak^s  aioans  weett  w«n4tHiig!on  lfte«Mtke ; 
And  mv  brain  went  feebly  iiNuidcrkig'saa- 
WUhderiagly  diitniii^ht  aid  w(^M^i|fiuH 

In  a  cypress  grove  tlie  wandermg  mjj^i^  \ '  ^ 
Fell  uppn  the  whiteness  of  a  stone.  '  [^  ^ 
There  a  steeper  alept— thewhiteV-^^'-  '"** 
Carved  m  marbie  nurked  the  IJ^iU 

m. 
Down  upon  the  moonlight  I,  tH^  i 
The  shawl  I  wore,  banaatii  Infr . 

Bested  rmmiby  lift-kMi«'iCiiidlriB#  tUd^- 
Gtvs  13  GaniTs.wattdsriBg  mA  a|iiyi ! 

,o.  •.a 

-<«»  It..* 

..    «•'  ^       •  .ir*  n*J  ' 
V- »     o    *»•  yrx-^itr 
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